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«       .  ^      The  State  of  Colorado  is 

Political  Chaos     ....       -  . 

in  Colorado  st"l  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  the  long  period 
of  social  and  political  disorder  which 
has  existed  in  that  State.  It  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  in  the  November 
gubernatorial  election  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Alva  Adams,  was  chosen 
Governor  and  that  Governor  Peabody 
was  defeated  for  re-election.  There  is, 
however,  a  serious  contest  which  is  now 
before  the  courts  and  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  Republicans  accuse  the  Democrats 
of  wholesale  corruption  and  fraud,  and 
the  Democrats  make  similar  accusations 
against  the  Republicans.  The  courts 
are  now  issuing  writs  and  rendering 
decisions  which  the  canvassing  board 
and  other  officers  are  evading,  and  there 
is  a  general  taint  of  lawlessness  in  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  State.  What 
the  final  decision  of  the  courts  will  be  it 
is  at  the  moment  impossible  to  tell. 
Despatches  to  the  newspapers  indicate 
that  Governor  Peabody  is  going  to  issue 
a  message  as  though  he  were  elected. 
A  telegram  to  so  influential  a  Republican 
journal  as  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
however,  speaks  of  Alva  Adams  as  the 
Democratic  Governor-elect  The  most 
hopeful  and  clarifying  statement  which 
has  so  far  come  out  of  this  political  con- 
fusion is  one  issued  last  week  by  Mr. 
Adams: 

I  have  no  question  about  my  election  by 
substantially  the  majority  reported  on  the 
face  of  the  returns.  I  believe  if  the  frauds 
in  outside  counties  could  be  unearthed  my 
honest  majority  would  amount  to  20,000. 
But  I  want  no  tainted  seat.  It  is  of  far 
greater  importance  that  extensive  election 
frauds  be  unearthed  and  punished  than 
that  I  or  any  other  particular  individual 
should  be  sworn  in  as  Governor. 

I  don't  know  who  committed  the  alleged 
frauds  in  Denver.  I  know  nearly  thirty  men 
are  in  jail  ostensibly  for  contempt  of  court, 
but  really  charged  with  election  crimes.  If 
they  are  of  the  character  reported,  I  feel 
assured  that  there  are  men  at  liberty  far 
more  deserving  of  jail  than  those  who  are 


incarcerated.  I  feel  that  some  of  those  in 
jail  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  want  this  investigation 
made ;  I  want  it  to  extend  from  the  head  to 
the  foot,  and  I  want  the  truth  known. 

If  Mr.  Adams  is  declared  the  Governor 
by  the  courts,  and  can  inspire  his 
administration  and  his  fellow-citizens 
with  the  belief  which  he  thus  so  well 
expresses,  his  election  will  have  been 
well  worth  while. 


Whatever  theories  we 

The  Southern  Vote   _„_  .    ■  j   •  .  

In  National  suction.  ma7  nold  regarding 
the  disfranchisement 
of  large  groups  of  citizens  in  certain 
Southern  States — whether  .such  dis- 
franchisement be  regarded  as  an  un- 
mixed evil,  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  a 
well-ordered  working  out  of  sane  con- 
cessions to  the  highest  form  of  political 
expediency — this  at  least  is  true :  there 
is  now  and  has  long  been  a  marked  dis- 
parity between  the  vote  cast  in  National 
elections  by  these  Southern  States  and 
the  vote  cast  by  Northern  and  Western 
States  of  corresponding  rank.  Nor  can 
this  disparity  be  laid  whol'y  to  negro 
disfranchisement.  In  mo.\;  than  one 
State  of  the  South  the  white  vote  is 
itself  relatively  small — in  a  few  cases 
almost  insignificant — as  compared  with 
the  white  vote  of  Northern  States.  In 
the  accompanying  table,  the  vote  of  each 
Southern  State  at  the  last  Presidential 
election  is  compared  with  the  vote  of 
the  Northern  or  Western  State  which 
approaches  it  most  closely  in  popula- 
tion and  in  Congressional  representation. 
It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  Alabama, 
which  ranks  eighteenth  in  population 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  cast  a 
total  vote  of  1 08,855  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, while  Minnesota,  which  ranks  nine- 
teenth, rolled  up  a  vote  of  292,870.  In 
other  words,  Minnesota  sent  one  voter 
to  the  polls  for  every  six  of  her  total 
population ;  Alabama  sent  one  for  every 
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seventeen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  colored  population  of  Alabama  be 
disregarded,  and  her  million  white  in- 
habitants be  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
comparison  'with  Minnesota's  million 
and  three-quarters,  it  will  be  found  that 
Alabama's  ratio  of  voters  to  white  popu- 
lation is  one  to  nine,  as  against  Min- 
nesota's one  to  six.  Alabama  has  no 
constitutional  disqualification  for  illiter- 
acy. In  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi — States  which  have  such  a 
disqualification — the  ratios  are,  respect- 
ively, one  to  twenty-five,  one  to  twenty- 
four,  and  one  to  twenty-seven.  Cali- 
•  fomia  ranks  next  below  Mississippi 
among  the  States,  and  has  the  same 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress ; 
the  ratio  of  her  vote  to  her  population 
is  as  one  to  four  and  one-half.  Missis- 
sippi has  a  negro  population  of  907,630, 
and  a  white  population  of  only  641,200. 
Disregard  her  colored  population  alto- 


gether, as  we  did  Alabama's,  and  her  ratio 
is  as  one  to  eleven.  Mississippi  casts 
an  average  of  7,280  votes  in  each  of  her 
eight  Congressional  districts ;  California 
casts  41,443  in  each  of  hers.  In  the 
border  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  we  find  a  wholly  different 
set  of  conditions.  The  vote  of  each  of 
those  commonwealths  was  heavier,  in 
proportion  to  population,  than  the  vote 
of  Massachusetts,  Kentucky's  vote  corre- 
sponding closely  with  Wisconsin's  and 
Maryland's  with  Nebraska's.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
negroes  form  13  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Kentucky,  and  almost  20  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Maryland. 
In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
the  blacks  constitute  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population,  there  is  a  marked  fall- 
ing off;  but  of  the  two  States,  North 
Carolina  shows  a  decided  lead,  her  ratio 
of  votes  to  population  being  as  one  to 
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nine,  while  Virginia's  is  as  one  to  four- 
teen. New  Jersey  ranks  next  below 
North  Carolina  in  population,  and  next 
above  V  irginia ;  in  each  of  her  ten  Con- 
gressional districts  an  average  of  43,255 
votes  were  cast  at  the  last  election.  In 
North  Carolina's  ten  districts  the  aver- 
age was  20,789,  stnd  in  Virginia's, 
13,054.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
border  States  already  considered,  we 
find  that  Virginia's  ratio  of  one  voter  to 
fourteen  inhabitants  very  fairly  repre- 
sents the  actual  voting  strength  of  the 
South  as  a  whole.  The  general  subject 
of  Congressional  representation  is  dis- 
cussed editorially  on  another  page. 


The  announcement  that 
NeW££t"dIt*   Governor   Odell  has 

"  graciously  consented 
to  waive  his  personal  preferences  "  and, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the  party, 
agreed  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Depew 
as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  United  States  Senate,  settles 
a  question  concerning  which  the  four 
million  residents  of  New  York  have  not 
been  consulted.  The  only  open  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  representation  of 
New  York  in  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
been  as  to  whether  the  mind  of  Governor 
Odell  and  the  mind  of  Senator  Piatt 
could  be  brought  into  accord.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  been  as  completely 
ignored  in  the  matter  as  if  it  had  no 
existence ;  and  it  has  been  rightly  ig- 
nored, because  it  has  really  assigned  its 
political  privileges  and  duties  to  these 
two  gentlemen,  the  rival  Republican 
bosses;  neither  of  them  in  a  large 
sense  a  public  man,  neither  of  them  con- 
tinuing in  any  way  the  traditions  of 
statesmanship  in  the  State ;  both  of 
them  skillful  political  mechanicians. 
They  have  looked  at  the  matter  of  the 
representation  of  four  millions  of  people 
in  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
world,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
party  politics.  Apparently  the  names 
of  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Root  and 
of  other  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
considered  have  not  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Depew,  an  amiable  gentleman, 
a  capital  campaign  speaker,  and  a  man 


of  considerable  ability,  but  lacking  en- 
tirely the  breadth,  the  solidity,  and  the 
dignity  of  character  and  career  which 
have  been  associated  with  the  United 
States  Senate,  will  be  re-elected  to  a 
position  which  he  has  already  held  for 
one  term  without  making  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  National  Legislature, 
and  without  apparently  attracting  any 
serious  attention  from  his  colleagues. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  not  been 
represented  in  the  United  States  in  any 
adequate  way  since  the  day  of  Mr. 
Evarts.  It  has  simply  made  its  contri- 
bution to  the  group  of  political  bosses, 
masters  of  political  mechanics,  who  to  a 
considerable  extent  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  type  of  statesman  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  That  this  state 
of  things  will  not  continue  indefinitely 
The  Outlook  is  certain ;  but  the  most 
sanguine  cannot  see  the  end  of  a  system 
which  is  a  practical  nullification  of  pop- 
ular government.  Other  States  are  in 
the  same  situation  as  New  York.  They 
have  assigned  their  political  rights,  du- 
ties, and  privileges,  executed  an  infor- 
mal deed  of  trust,  and  become  the  mere 
beneficiaries  of  a  group  of  mefi  of  very 
considerable  practical  experience  and 
sagacity,  who  excel  in  the  arts  of  the 
politician,  but  who  are  wholly  lacking  in 
the  great  qualities  of  statesmanship. 


An  important  decision 

AdVmehw.~ th*  has  rendered  by  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  City,  more  impor- 
tant in  the  principle  -nvolved  than  in 
the  immediate  issue  decided.  The  lot 
on  which  the  new  library  building  is 
being  constructed  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  board  fence  ;  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner granted  to  a  firm  the  right  to 
cover  this  board  fence  with  signs ;  a  suit 
was  brought  by  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety to  compel  the  removal  of  the  signs ; 
and  the  Judge  decided  that  the  signs 
must  come  down — that  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner had  no  authority  to  grant  such  a 
permit.  The  language  of  the  Court  is 
as  follows : 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration 
that  business  advertisements  painted  on  a 
board  fence  contribute  nothing  to  the  bene- 
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ficial  use  of  the  park  by  the  public.  The 
defendant  Commissioner,  then,  had  no  au- 
thority, either  by  the  express  terms  of  any 
statute  or  by  any  reasonable  implication,  to 
grant  a  license  for  the  exhibition  of  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  his  attempt  to  do  so  was 
illegal  and  void. 

If  the  city  authorities  have  no  legal  right 
to  grant  a  permit  to  advertising  agents 
to  use  the  highways  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  that  seems  a  legitimate  de- 
duction from  this  decision,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  they  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent their  use  without  authority.  This 
would  not,  however,  imply  that  owners 
of  property  abutting  on  the  highway 
might  not  use  their  property  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  The  remedy  for  .such 
use  would  lie  in  an  act  of  Legislature 
either  requiring  a  license  for  all  such 
exhibition  of  signs,  or  imposing  a  tax 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  sign  or 
poster  when  exhibited  anywhere  except 
upon  the  store  where  the  advertised 
goods  are  sold  or  the  factory  where  they 
are  made,  and  possibly  imposing  a  tax 
even  in  such  cases  on  signs  exceeding  a 
definitely  prescribed  size.  We  hope  that 
this  case  may  be  appealed.  It  is  the 
decision  of  a  single  judge,  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  a  more  authoritative  judg- 
ment upon  the  general  principle  involved. 

To  residents  of  New  York 
Adwtuing  t*"8  decision  is  of  special  in- 
terest on  account  of  its  bear- 
ing on  the  Subway  advertising.  The 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  in  their  con- 
tract gave  by  implication  the  right  to 
the  Interborough  Company  to  put  up 
advertising  signs  in  the  Subway  stations, 
provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
easy  identification  of  stations.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  this  contract,  but  The 
Outlook  does  not  question  that  this 
right  is  conveyed  by  the  contract,  pro- 
vided that  (i)  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission had  authority  to  grant  such  per- 
mit; and  (2)  the  Interborough  Company 
had  a  right  to  use  the  stations  for  adver- 
tising purposes  if  such  permit  were  given. 
The  decision  of  Judge  Scott  that  the  Park 
Commissioner  had  no  authority  to  allow 
Ivertising  on  a  park  fence  at  least 
rows  doubt  on  the  authority  of  the 


Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  allow  ad- 
vertising in  Subway  stations.  The  author- 
ity to  grant "  the  right,  privilege,  and  fran- 
chise to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
[such]  railway  or  railways,"  conferred 
upon  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,'does 
not  seem  to  carry  by  necessary  implica- 
tion authority  to  grant  a  privilege  to  carry 
on  a  general  advertising  business;  and,  to 
apply  the  language  of  the  Court  quoted 
above,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  demon- 
stration that  business  advertisements  cov- 
ering the  walls  of  a  Subway  station  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  station  by  the  public.  But  even  if  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  authority 
to  grant  permission  to  use  the  station 
walls  for  advertising,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Interborough  Company  has 
authority  to  do  an  advertising  business, 
or  to  lease  its  station  walls  for  that 
purpose.  In  general,  a  chartered  cor- 
poration has  authority  to  do  only  those 
things  for  which  it  is  chartered.  The 
Interborough  Company  is  chartered  for 
a  specific  purpose;  namely,  to  build 
and  operate  a  rapid  transit  railway  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  and  express  au- 
thority is  conferred  upon  it  to  own  such 
real  estate  and  construct  such  stations 
or  other  accommodations  as  are  "  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its 
incorporation."  It  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  covering  the  walls  of  its  stations  is 
"  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  incorporation,"  which  are  to  build 
and  operate  a  rapid  transit  railway.  The 
courts,  however,  have  held  that  a  char- 
ter to  build  and  operate  a  railroad  car- 
ries with  it,  by  necessary  implication, 
authority  to  engage  in  other  transactions 
incidental  to  its  main  business  and  ad- 
vantageous to  its  passengers — as,  for 
example,  to  lease  and  maintain  a  sum- 
mer hotel  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  it 
appearing  that  such  hotel  would  add  to 
the  business  of  the  company  and  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  entering  into  a  general 
advertising  business  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, incidental  to  the  main  business  of 
the  Interborough  Company ;  certainly  it 
does  nothing  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
its  passengers.  The  authority  of  the 
Interborough  Company  is  still  further 
limited  by  the  following  express  terms 
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of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act:  "Every  cor- 
poration formed  under  this  act  shall  have 
power :  To  take  and  hold  such  voluntary 
grants  of  real  estate  and  other  property 
as  shall  be  made  to  it,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  accommoda- 
tion of  its  railway  or  railways,  but  the 
real  estate  received  by  voluntary  grant 
shall  be  held  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
such  grant  only."  As  we  understand 
the  facts,  the  Subway  stations  are  built 
on  property  belonging  to  the  city  and 
voluntarily  granted  to  the  Interborough 
Company;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  its 
use  of  that  property  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  maintenance  and  accom- 
modation of  its  railway  or  railways 
appears  to  be  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  Legislature.  We  hope  that,  if  the 
city  authorities  cannot  be  induced  to 
take  action  to  compel  the  removal  of  the 
advertisements  which  deface  the  walls 
of  the  Subway  stations,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
bring  this  question  before  die  courts 
for  their  decision. 


The  United  states  The  United  States  Gov- 
v«r»u»         ernment  has  again  taken 

aP»perTrurt       legaj   actjon  ag^t  a 

so-called  trust,  in  a  suit  brought  against 
die  General  Paper  Company  of  Wiscon- 
sin by  Attorney-General  Moody.  The 
General  Paper  Company  is  a  small  cor- 
poration of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars capital,  organized,  under  the  laws  of 
Wisconsin,  to  act  as  selling  agent  for 
twenty-five  great  paper-manufacturing 
concerns  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  The  enormous  product  of  the 
separate  mills  whose  owners  have  formed 
the  General  Paper  Company  is  controlled, 
as  to  prices,  output,  and  shipment,  by  the 
latter  organization.  The  profit  made  upon 
the  paper  sold  in  this  way  is  distributed 
among  the  constituent  companies  pro 
rata.  Thus  the  General  Paper  Company 
is  not,  like  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration or  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
a  great  amalgamation  of  smaller  con- 
cerns owning  outright  the  real  estate, 
plants,  and  other  assets  of  the  original 
establishments ;  it  is  a  holding  and 
operating  company  like  the  Northern 
Securities  Company.  The  paper-mills 


which  have  combined  in  the  General 
Paper  Company  preserve  their  own  cor- 
porate existence,  presumably  control 
their  own  local  self-government,  and 
simply  pool  their  product  through  one 
agent  personified  in  the  General  Paper 
Company.  The  claim  is  made,  largely 
by  newspapers  which  buy  their  paper 
from  the  mills  in  the  combination,  that 
this  is  a  method  of  restraining  trade  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  It  is  alleged  that  the  General 
Paper  Company,  acting  in  its  capacity 
as  the  controlling  representative  of  the 
various  mills,  not  only  dictates  prices 
and  quantity  of  output,  but  determines 
from  what  mill  the  purchasing  news- 
papers shall  buy  their  paper.  That  is 
to  say,  if  The  Outlook  were  published 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin,  and  wished 
to  buy  its  paper  of  the  Itaska  Paper 
Company  of  that  place,  the  General 
Paper  Company  might  say  to  it,  No, 
you  shall  take  your  paper  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany. The  petition  to  the  court,  which 
constitutes  the  first  move  in  the  action 
of  the  United  States,  alleges  that,  owing 
to  this  combination  or  trust,  all  compe- 
tition in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
news  print  paper  has  been  restricted 
and  the  price  greatly  increased. 


The  Outlook  has  frequently 
"TtaSdV*1"  expressed  the  opinion  that 

legislation  cannot  prevent 
great  industrial  combinations  and  ought 
not  to  prevent  them  ;  that  processes  of 
manufacture  have  been  improved  and 
the  efficiency  of  labor  increased,  and,  on 
the  whole,  die  quality  of  goods  raised 
and  prices  lowered,  by  proper  combina- 
tion. But  if  combinations  are  to  be  per- 
mitted, their  advantages  will  be  lost  to 
the  public  and  their  dangers  enhanced 
if  they  are  not  strictly  regulated  by  the 
Government  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  manufacture  of  a  staple  article  can 
ever  become  a  monopoly  in  the  strict 
definition  of  that  term.  There  is  noth- 
ing, so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  a  great  com- 
bination of  paper  manufacturers  to  pre- 
vent any  other  person  from  entering 
into  the  making  and  selling  of  paper. 
We  doubt  if  even  under  the  Sherman 
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Anti-Trust  Law  a  real  amalgamation  of 
the  twenty-five  mills  acting  through  the 
General  Paper  Company  into  one  cor- 
porate entity  like  the  Steel  Trust  could 
be  proceeded  against.  We  therefore  do 
not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the 
present  case,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  defining  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
regulating  or  controlling  corporations. 
The  public,  in  all  these  cases  of  outcry 
against  trusts — which  often  spring,  no 
doubt,  from  real  suffering  and  injustice — 
should  remember  the  distinction  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Garfield  between  the  legisla- 
tion which  attempts  to  prohibit  monopoly 
and  the  legislation  which  prohibits  re- 
bates, discriminations,  and  unfair  com- 
petition. It  is  far  more  important  that  a 
combination  like  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany should  be  prevented  from  selling 
paper  to  one  publisher  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  exacted  from  his  competitors, 
than  that  all  the  paper-mills  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  stopped  from  forming  one 
gigantic  corporation.  It  is  also  wise  to 
remember  that  certain  industrial  activi- 
ties cannot  well  be  carried  on  in  combi- 
nation. A  staple  or  uniform  product  may 
be  made  advantageously  not  only  by  ma- 
chinery, but  in  a  machine  fashion.  In- 
dustrial products,  however,  which  depend 
for  their  value,  in  a  large  part,  upon 
individual  taste  and  individual  initiative, 
can  never  be  well  made  in  combination. 
The  entire  public,  for  example,  would 
severely  suffer  if  all  the  architects  of  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a  great 
combination  the  executive  officers  of 
which  determined  all  designs  and  work- 
ing plans,  even  if  the  cost  of  building 
houses  was  greatly  reduced  thereby. 
There  is  every  indication  that  in  the 
future  industrial  staples  will  be  produced 
and  sold  by  great  combinations  under 
Government  regulation,  but  the  time  will 
never  come  when  there  will  not  be  a 
demand  for  individual  labor,  intelligence, 
and  design  in  those  products  into  which 
artistic  taste  or  refinement  enters. 


The  PenmylvanU- 
Weetern  Union  Decision 


The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States 
has  decided  favor- 
ably to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany the  suit  of  the  Western  Union 


Telegraph  Company  against  it  This 
suit  involved  the  right  of  the  appellee 
to  remove  the  appellant's  telegraph  poles 
from  the  railroad  property.  The  main 
question  in  the  case  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Act  of  July  24,  1866.  In  that 
Act  the  following  clause  occurs : 

Any  telegraph  company  now  organized,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  organized,  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  shall  nave  the  right  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  telegraph 
lines  .  .  .  over  and  along  any  of  the  military 
or  post  roads  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3,764  in  Volume  II.  of  the  Com- 
piled Statutes  of  the  United  States  reads 
as  follows : 

The  following  are  established  post  roads : 
All  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  during 

the  time  the  mail  is  carried  thereon. 
All  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  which 

are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  in  operation  .  .  . 

The  Western  Union  Company  rented 
the  right  of  way  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  under  a  twenty-year  contract 
On  its  expiration,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  terms,  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
asked  the  Western  Union  Company  to 
vacate  the  premises,  making  meanwhile 
a  contract  with  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  to  place  other  lines  there.  The 
Western  Union  Company  declined  to  do 
so,  although  it  had  agreed  that  its  right 
of  way  should  cease  with  the  expiration 
of  the  contract.  Nevertheless  it  still 
contended  that  the  necessary  implica- 
tions from  the  Act  of  1866,  permitting 
telegraph  companies  to  use  post  roads, 
were  that  such  companies  might  appro- 
priate for  their  poles  and  lines  a  part  of 
the  rights  of  way  of  railroads  upon  pay- 
ing just  compensation,  thus  claiming  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Company  contended  that  while 
the  Act  gave  the  Government's  consent 
to  telegraph  companies  to  construct  lines 
along  post  roads  which  were  not  the 
property  of  private  corporations,  it 
gave  no  right  to  appropriate  private 
property;  in  other  words,  it  gave  no 
sweeping  rights  of  eminent  domain. 
When  the  case  came  before  the  Federal 
Courts  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
a  year  ago,  conflicting  decisions,  which 
were  reported  at  the  time  by  The  Outlook, 
were  rendered.  The  judgment  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  Pennsylvania  has  now 
been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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In  the  opinion  read  by  Justice  McKenna, 
Justice  Harlan  dissenting,  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
making  a  railroad  right  of  way  public 
property.  While  the  right  of  way  of 
a  railroad  is  property  devoted  to  public 
use,  while  it  has  often  been  called  a 
highway  and  as  such  is  subject  to  a 
certain  extent  to  State  and  Federal  con- 
trol, it  has  always  been  recognized  that  a 
railroad  right  of  way  is  so  far  private 
property  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  forbids  its  taking  except  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  The  Act  of  1 866, 
added  Justice  McKenna,  does  not  grant 
the  right  to  telegraph  companies  to  enter 
upon  and  occupy  the  rights  of  way  of 
railroad  companies,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter,  or  grant  the  power  of 
eminent  domain.  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent is  based  upon  his  interpretation  of 
the  Act  as  being  intended  to  give  to  a 
telegraph  company  accepting  its  provis- 
ions the  absolute  right  to  put  its  wires 
and  poles  upon  any  post  road — a  public 
highway  established  primarily  for  the 
public  convenience — if  the  ordinary 
travel  on  such  road  be  not  thereby  inter- 
fered with.  As  The  Outlook  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  Federal  legislation  under 
which  the  Western  Union  Company 
claims  to  have  been  delegated  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  includes  the  following 
provision : 

The  United  States  may,  for  postal,  mili- 
tary, or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  tele- 
graph lines,  property,  and  effects  of  any  or 
all  companies  acting  under  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  July  24. 1866  ...  at  an  appraised 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  five  competent, 
disinterested  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  two  by  the  company  inter- 
ested, and  one  by  the  four  so  previously 
selected.  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  S.267.) 

Thus  the  public  has  a  right  to  take  over 
by  purchase  and  manage  the  telegraph 
as  it  manages  the  post-office.  Why 
should  it  not  avail  itself  of  this  right  ? 

® 

Last  week,  on  the  publication 
'situation"  °f  the  Government's  report 

showing  that  the  present  cot- 
ton crop  was  superabundant,  certain 
planters  in  the  South  recommended  the 


burning  of  a  million  bales,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  price,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
few  bales  were  actually  burned.  This 
year's  crop  runs  about  a  million  bales 
ahead  of  the  largest  ever  known  before. 
It  is  declared  by  a  Southern  paper  "  a 
more  deplorable  circumstance  to  the 
South  than  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party,"  for  "  it  means  a  loss  to  this  sec- 
tion of  twenty  million  dollars,  or,  at 
least,  it  cuts  short  what  seemed  a  prom- 
ise at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  that 
sum."  This  news  is  certainly  different 
from  what  we  heard  not  very  long  ago — 
that  the  Southern  soil  was  becoming 
impoverished,  that  the  negroes  were 
getting  too  lazy  to  pick  the  crop,  that 
the  boll-weevil's  ravages  would  amount 
to  millions  of  dollars'  damages.  These 
forebodings  had  a  decided  influence 
abroad,  but  not  so  great  an  influence  as 
the  tremendous  cotton  speculation  by 
which  such  a  "  corner  "  was  obtained  as 
to  frighten  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many into  the  immediate  consideration 
of  an  increase  of  cotton-growing  terri- 
tory. A  British  Empire  Cotton-Growing 
Association  was  at  once  formed  and 
received  a  royal  charter.  Much  has 
been  hoped  from  its  endeavors  to  make 
use  of  the  Sudanese  fields.  France 
quickly  followed  this  example  in  the 
French  Sudan;  in  Cambodia,  too,  the 
already  successful  cotton  cultivation  is 
being  extended.  Nor  has  Germany 
lagged  behind.  The  Government  has 
offered  a  price  in  advance  for  colonial 
crops  raised,  and  premiums  have  been 
given  for  the  best  crops.  The  Colonial 
Office  has  furnished  gins  and  bale- 
presses  free  of  charge,  and  a  steamship 
line  has  offered  free  transport.  The 
Reichstag  has  voted  funds  necessary  to 
construct  railways  in  the  cotton  coun- 
tries; the  German  statesmen  are  right 
in  their  conviction  that  nothing  tends  to 
develop  cotton-growing  so  much  as  the 
establishment  of  railways.  The  increase, 
then,  in  the  world's  supply  bids  fair  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  relative  advantages  to  planters,  manu- 
facturers, and  consumers.  However  the 
first  two  classes  may  be  affected,  the 
last  will  not  object  to  be  clothed  as 
cheaply  as  possible  even  if  low  prices 
come  from  large  production. 
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The  capture  by  the 
'"""poTaJw"    Japanese  last  week  of 

Rihlung  Fort,  together 
with  the  occupation  during  the  previous 
week  of  one  or  more  of  the  Kikwan  forts, 
gives  the  besiegers  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  inner  or  eastern  line  of  defenses  at 
Port  Arthur.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  central  positions  will  be  taken 
immediately.  The  mutually  supporting 
and  mutually  defensive  forts  oudying 
from  the  citadel  and  town  of  Port  Arthur 
are  so  numerous  and  so  skillfully  con- 
nected that  it  has  been  truthfully  said 
that  taken  together  they  really  form 
the  equivalent  of  seven  Sevastopols. 
The  Russian  engineer,  General  Kondra- 
tchenko,  who  planned  these  stubborn 
defenses,  was  killed,  it  is  reported,  in 
one  of  the  recent  assaults.  Military 
critics  will  unite  in  according  him  an 
equal  place  as  a  military  engineer  with 
Todleben,  the  man  who  earned  fame  and 
honor  by  constructing  the  Sevastopol 
fortifications.  The  capture  of  Fort  Rih- 
lung, on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
was  effected  only  after  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  the 
Japanese.  It  followed  months  of  sap- 
ping and  mining,  and  was  begun  by  the 
explosion  of  seven  dynamite  mines,  fol- 
lowed by  the  charge  of  Japanese  infantry 
under  cover  of  a  terrible  bombardment. 
It  is  thought  that  the  possession  of  Fort 
Rihlung  and  Fort  Kikwan  will  partly  at 
least  isolate  the  ridge  forming  the  west- 
ern defenses  on  which  are  situated  the 
great  forts  called  Antseshan  and  I  tseshan, 
which  have  so  far  balked  all  attacks. 
The  newly  captured  forts  stand  at  the 
east  of  this  ridge,  and  203  Meter  Hill, 
now  firmly  held  by  the  Japanese,  is  to 
the  south.  Thus,  while  in  a  measure  the 
Japanese  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
outer  circle,  the  strongest  part  of  this  cir- 
cle still  remains  intact.  Fort  Rihlung  is 
only  two  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Port  Arthur,  and  this  proximity 
may  indicate  that  this  tremendous  siege, 
which  has  hardly  any  historical  parallel, 
is  approaching  its  crisis ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Russians,  under  General  Stoessel's  in- 
domitable leadership,  may  hold  out  for 
weeks  and  possibly  months  to  come. 
Admiral  Togo  has  made  his  formal  re- 


port on  die  operations  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  has  returned  to  Tokyo,  where  he 
has  been  received  with  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm. His  report  details  the  facts 
regarding  the  destruction  or  disablement 
of  practically  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  some  de- 
stroyers. Even  die  battle-ship  Sevasto- 
pol is  now  reported  aground  and  very 
seriously  damaged.  Admiral  Togo  for 
the  first  time  reports  the  Japanese  naval 
loss  in  these  operations;  it  consists  of 
one  battle-ship  (the  Hatsuse),  three  cruis- 
ers, and  two  gunboats.  The  naval  inter- 
est now  centers  about  the  Baltic  Fleet, 
the  two  divisions  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  approaching  a  rendezvous  north- 
east of  Africa,  possibly  the  Chagos 
Islands.  There  are  repeated  rumors 
that  Japanese* cruisers  have  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Singapore,  and 
even  that  a  Japanese  squadron  of  some 
size  is  in  that  neighborhood.  The  last 
hardly  seems  probable,  and  is  not  con- 
firmed positively ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Japanese  cruisers  have  gone  even  this 
distance  (more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
miles)  from  home  in  order  to  watch  and 
report  on  the  course  taken  by  Admiral 
Rojesvensky's  naval  force. 


A  hotiy  contested  fight 

EnBulS'unlv^tle.  over  Greek  has  **** 

going  on  for  some 
weeks  at  both  the  great  English  univer- 
sities, and  there  has  been  a  great  out- 
pouring of  opinion,  wise  and  unwise, 
temperate  and  intemperate,  on  die  sub- 
ject at  the  universities  and  in  the  news- 
papers. The  question  of  the  compulsory 
study  of  Greek  is  the  question  of  the  old 
education ;  that  is  to  say,  the  education 
which  used  as  its  material  largely  what 
are  called  the  humanities,  and  which 
endeavored  to  infuse  into  its  teaching  a 
large  cultural  element  The  question 
has  come  up  before  the  two  universities 
in  different  forms.  At  Oxford  it  is  pro- 
posed to  so  change  the  present  require- 
ments as  to  permit  candidates  for  honors 
in  science  and  mathematics  to  secure 
their  degrees  without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  a  proposal  which  was  voted  down 
in  congregation  by  a  vote  of  200  to  164, 
a  majority  ominously  small  when  the 
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traditions  of  Oxford  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  proposed  change  at  Cam- 
bridge is  much  more  radical  and  inclu- 
sive ;  all  candidates  for  a  degree,  under 
this  modification  of  existing  conditions, 
■would  be  exempt  from  the  study  of 
Greek,  unless  they  voluntarily  elected  it. 
The  discussion  lasted  three  days,  and 
was  then  postponed  until  some  time  after 
Christmas.  The  arguments  presented 
turned  largely  on  the  elements  which  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  bring  into 
education. 

® 

Professor  Jebb,  who  has  now 
^te^&Ek*  become  Sir  Richard  Claver- 

house  Jebb,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  whose 
delightful  lectures  on  Greek  literature 
on  the  Percy  Turnbull  foundation  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  not 
been  forgotten,  contributed  a  good  deal' 
of  humor  to  the  discussion  by  present- 
ing New  Zealand  as  a  land  without 
Greek  and  then  showing  what  happens 
in  such  a  land.  A  professor  in  New 
Zealand,  Sir  Richard  declared,  had 
heard  "  Andromache  "  pronounced  "  An- 
dromash,"  and  "  Bootes  "  "  Boots,"  and 
had  actually  seen  in  print  the  words 
"  Cupid  and  Sich."  These  references 
to  New  Zealand  have  evoked  a  tempest 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  residents  of  that 
country  who  happen  to  be  in  England ; 
and  what  started  as  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  classical  education  has  now 
widened  into  what  may  be  called  a 
colonial  controversy.  Lovers  of  the 
classical — and  there  are  not  a  few,  in 
spite  of  the  prevalence  of  scientific  ideas 
in  education — will  be  very  reluctant  to 
have  Oxford  and  Cambridge  surrender 
those  traditions  which  have  made  them 
in  large  measure  centers  of  culture  for 
generations,  and  will  find  much  to  com- 
mend in  Mr.  Churton  Collins's  argument 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  an  extremely  capable  and  out- 
spoken literary  critic  After  pointing  out 
that  die  Rhodes  bequest  is  likely  to  bind 
together  all  parts  of  Greater  Britain  and 
to  establish  a  closer  relationship  between 
all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
Mr.  Collins  claims  a  kind  of  educational 
leadership  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
mis  great  federation,  not  because  of  their 


age  or  their  educational  superiority — for 
science  and  some  other  studies  are  prob- 
ably better  taught  elsewhere — but  be- 
cause they  are  "  centers  of  the  humanities 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term." 

By  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  the 
humanities,  and  by  virtue  of  that  relation- 
ship alone — not  by  virtue  of  what  they  sim- 
ply share  in  common  with  other  universities 
nere'and  over  the  sea— can  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge claim  that  place  which  every  English- 
speaking  nation  gladly  and  proudly  concedes 
to  them.  To  subordinate  the  interest  of  the 
humanities  to  the  interest  of  science,  as  is 
becoming,  perhaps  inevitably,  more  and 
more  the  tendency  in  both  universities,  is 
deliberately  to  dethrone  themselves. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une," who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
American  students  at  Oxford,  reports 
that  the  classics  take  a  second  place  with 
these  students,  the  greatest  number  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  School  of  Law, 
while  less  than  one-third  enter  for  sci- 
ence, modern  languages,  literature,  and 
theology.  There  are  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions in  which  scientific  education 
both  abstract  and  professional,  is  taught 
in  every  possible  form  ;  there  would  be 
no  injustice,  therefore,  in  continuing  to 
give  the  humanities  their  ancient  pre- 
dominance in  the  two  oldest  universities 
in  the  English-speaking  world. 

« 

During  Christmas  week  an 
ChrictUn  Union  •       _?    ,  , 
in  Canada     important  conference  was 

held  in  Toronto.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  assembled,  pursuant 
to  instructions  of  the  chief  courts  of  these 
several  bodies,  to  see  if  an  organic  union 
were  practicable.  From  adverse  criti- 
cism and  comment  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  much  fear  was  felt 
lest  the  movement  should  be  blocked  at 
the  very  start.  The  recent  death  of 
Principal  Caven,  to  whom  the  movement 
largely  owed  its  inception,  and  who  in 
the  delirium  of  his  final  illness  dwelt 
much  upon  it,  was  felt  to  be  an  irrepara- 
ble loss.  Dr.  Warden,  Missionary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
made  permanent  Chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Missionary  Secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  Secretary  of  the 
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joint  conference.  Dr.  Warden  read  the 
great  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his  Church 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  and 
St.  Paul's  panegyric  on  love  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  First  Corinthians,  and  several 
leading  ministers  led  in  prayer.  He 
then  stated  the  history*  of  the  move- 
ment :  that  it  sprang  out  of  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and  had 
won  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union.  The  day  was  spent  in 
consideration  of  questions  of  doctrine, 
polity,  and  the  office  and  training  of  the 
ministry.  The  representatives  of  the 
different  Churches  vied  with  one  another 
in  kindly  and  Christian  courtesy.  While 
some  difficulties  were  frankly  stated,  yet 
they  were  met  in  a  most  brotherly  spirit 
of  conciliation.  The  delegations  of  the 
several  Churches  met  separately  in  the 
evening  to  decide  whether  they  should 
go  forward  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  working  out  details  of  a  pro- 
posed basis  of  union.  This  was  a  vital 
and  crucial  occasion,  for  lack  of  concur- 
rence here  might  wreck  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  reports  to  the  joint  confer- 
ence all  expressed  cordial  concurrence. 
Committees  were  nominated  of  forty 
each  on  doctrine,  polity,  administration, 
the  ministry,  and  of  fifteen  on  law. 
These  will  report  to  later  sessions  of  the 
joint  committee.  A  great  religious  move- 
ment has  thus  advanced  another  stage 
in  its  progress. 


— .  _  „  .  No  other  commu- 

The  Christmas  Festival      .      .     , ,      -  r  .  . 

at  Bethlehem  nity  in  the  United 
States,  probably, 
could  celebrate  the  Nativity  as  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  celebrated  it  last 
week.  On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  Bach's  cheerful  and  moving 
"  Christmas  Oratorio,"  interspersed  with 
other  compositions  by  Bach,  including 
the  stirring  five-part  "  Magnificat "  and 
the  wonderful  unaccompanied  eight-part 
motet  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  was  given 
in  the  Moravian  Church.  The  chorus 
consisted  of  the  Bach  Choir,  a  musical 
institution  of  which  the  whole  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  composed  of 
voices  from  Bethlehem  and  neighboring 


towns.  The  orchestra  consisted  mainly 
of  amateur  players.  The  soloists,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  profes- 
sional singers.  The  conductor  was  Mr. 
J.  Fred  Wolle,  whose  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  Bach,  whose  genius  for  leader- 
ship, and  whose  unspoiled  enthusiasm 
made  this  festival  possible.  The  occa- 
sion was  genuinely  a  celebration  rather 
than  a  performance.  Technical  excel- 
lence there  was,  especially  in  the  spirited 
singing  of  the  chorus,  every  member 
of  which  sang  with  heart  as  well  as 
voice.  The  immensely  difficult  choral 
works  of  Bach,  so  far  from  discour- 
aging these  singers,  have  awakened  in 
them  an  ambition  that  has  increased 
with  every  year  since  the  Bach  Choir 
was  organized.  More  than  that,  they 
have  created  in  Bethlehem  a  musical 
spirit  without  which  technical  excellence 
is  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anywhere  else  in  America  the 
emotional  quality  of  Bach's  music  is 
interpreted  as  it  is  in  this  Pennsylvania 
town.  Bach  wrote  most  of  his  choral 
works  in  honor  of  the  various  church 
seasons  and  for  performance  in  the 
Protestant  church  of  which  he  was  can- 
tor. The  traditions  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Bethlehem  are  such  that  these 
works  are  naturally  given  in  Bethlehem 
under  conditions  such  as  those  to  which 
these  works  were  originally  adapted. 
The  Christmas  Festival,  consisting  of 
works  grouped  about  the  Nativity,  will 
be  succeeded  on  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  next  April  by  a  Lenten  Festival, 
consisting  of  the  St.  John  Passion  Music 
and  other  Passion-tide  music,  and  on  the 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  next  June  by  an 
Easter  and  Ascension  Festival,  when 
the  Mass  in  B  minor  will  be  given,  with 
other  works  of  Bach  appropriate  for  the 
season. 

® 

Aid  for  Chili™  N°  form  of  philanthropic 
effort  appeals  alike  to  the 
heart  and  the  mind  more  forcibly  than 
that  which  aims  to  give  helpless  children 
a  chance  to  be  useful,  happy,  and  good — 
to  the  heart  because  of  the  instinctive 
love  and  sympathy  for  child  needs ;  to 
the  mind  because  to  make  good  citizens 
and  industrious,  honest  men  and  women 
we  must  begin  with  the  children.  The 
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Children's  Aid  Society  has  been  engaged 
in  this  work  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and,  as  always,  its  annual  report 
shows  an  amazing  amount  of  practicable, 
sensible,  and  profitable  endeavor.  Thus, 
to  take  but  a  few  of  many  graphic 
figures,  over  thirteen  thousand  children 
have  received  relief  in  their  homes,  over 
fourteen  thousand  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  Industrial  Schools,  over  twenty  thou- 
sand children  and  women  have  had 
outings  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside, 
while  464  children  have  been  placed 
permanently  in  family  homes.  What 
such  facts  as  these  indicate  statistically 
is  brought  out  in  the  way  of  human  feel- 
ing through  the  incidents  told  and  the 
letters  received  from  those  who  have 
been  helped — both  touching  and  stimu- 
lating are  these  details,  which  show  that 
the  Society  puts  into  everything  it  does 
patience,  discrimination,  and  kindliness. 
Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  has  been 
paid  out  by  the  Society  in  a  year,  and  it 
could  readily  use  double  the  amount  for 
its  varied  forms  of  effective  help  and 
instruction.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
Loring  Brace  (105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York),  would  be  glad  to 
send  information  or  to  receive  contri- 
butions to  this  most  worthy  and  neces- 
sary charity. 

® 

It  has  long  been  sup- 

Forestry  d    ±        h  N 

in  New  Hampshire  i"  . 

Hampshire  forests  were 
being  cut  away  faster  than  were  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country;  but 
we  would  seem  now  to  have  reached  a 
pause  in  the  wholesale  tree-destruction 
hitherto  characteristic  of  that  State.  Of 
their  own  accord,  many  New  Hampshire 
landowners  and  lumbermen  have  adopted 
a  policy,  first,  of  more  gradual  cutting, 
and,  secondly,  of  replacement.  The  ex- 
perience of  Europe  has  now  actually 
touched  the  mind  even  of  the  hard- 
headed  but  short-sighted  dealer  in  lum- 
ber; he  has  come  to  realize  that  his 
tracts  of  forest  should  yield  to  him  not 
only  present  but  future  profits,  even  if, 
in  order  to  reap  the  latter,  there  must  be 
some  immediate  sacrifice  and  absten- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  record  the  fact 
that  thn  policy  of  quick  returns  among 
the  lumbermen  is  now  beginning  to  give 


place  to  the  policy  of  permanent  and 
self-sustaining  business. 

® 

Reduction   of  Southern 
Representation  in 
Congress 

We  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  keep  The  Outlook  on  file  to  cut  out 
for  future  reference  the  paragraph  and 
table  on  another  page  concerning  the 
Southern  vote  in  the  recent  National 
elections.  The  figures  there  given  make 
it  clear  that  the  proportion  which  the  votes 
cast  by  white  voters  bears  to  the  white 
population  in  certain  Southern  States  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  proportion 
which  the  votes  cast  by  white  voters 
bears  to  the  white  population  in  North- 
ern States  possessing  approximately  the 
same  population.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause the  amended  Constitutions  in  the 
South  excluding  the  illiterate  and  the 
paupers  from  the  suffrage  have  disfran- 
chised more  white  voters  than  the  North 
has  generally  supposed,  or  because  the 
full  white  vote  of  the  South  has  not  been 
brought  out,  owing  to  the  political  apathy 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  South  is 
solidly  Democratic,  so  that  the  result  of 
the  election  is  known  beforehand,  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  which 
the  votes  cast  bears  to  the  population 
does  not  of  itself  establish  the  fact  that 
the  negro  has  been  disfranchised,  still 
less  does  it  afford  any  measure  of  the 
extent  of  such  disfranchisement. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  South  may  be 
said  to  believe  in  a  qualified  or  limited 
suffrage,  the  North  in  an  unqualified  and 
unlimited  suffrage.  So  far  as  this  states 
the  difference  between  the  sections,  we 
agree  with  the  position  of  the  South. 
We  think  the  suffrage  is  not  a  natural 
right  to  be  exercised  by  every  man  who 
has  come  to  years'  of  discretion,  but  an 
acquired  prerogative  to  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  established,  as  a 
condition  precedent,  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise it  honestly  and  intelligently.  The 
qualifications  for  such  exercise  should 
be  very  simple.  They  should  be  such 
that  any  man  of  reasonable  ability  and 
integrity  may  be  able  to  comply  with 
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them.  The  conditions  of  suffrage  em- 
bodied in  the  Southern  State  Constitu- 
tions appear  to  us  not  unreasonable. 
According  to  those  Southern  Constitu- 
tions, any  man,  black  or  white,  may  vote 
if  he  has  education  enough  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  thrift  enough 
to  possess  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  taxable  property,  and  patriotism 
enough  to  have  paid  his  poll  tax.  We 
should  rather  see  the  qualifications  for 
suffrage  raised  to  this  standard  in  the 
North  than  lowered  below  it  in  the  South. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  question 
raised  by  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation of  Southern  States  in  Con- 
gress. That  proposal  involves  a  very 
fundamental  problem :  On  what,  in  a 
democratic  community,  should  repre- 
sentation be  based  ?  There  are  three 
bases  possible,  and  all  three  have  been 
actual  in  political  history. 

(1)  Representation  may  be  based 
upon  the  existence  of  a  definitely  organic 
community,  regardless  of  what  the  size 
of  the  population  or  the  number  of  voters 
may  be.  Thus,  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  represented  by  two  Senators  in  the 
United  States  Senate..  Rhode  Island, 
with  its  population  of  less  than  half  a 
million,  has  the  same  representation  as 
New  York,  with  its  population  of  over 
seven  millions  ;  Texas,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  three  millions,  as  Florida,  with  its 
population  of  a  little  over  half  a  million. 
(2)  The  representation  may  be  based 
upon  the  number  of  voters.  This  was 
not  the  basis  of  representation  accord- 
ing to  the  original  Constitution ;  but  it 
was  made  a  basis,  of  representation  by 
the  XlVth  Amendment,  not  for  all 
the  States,  but  for  any  State  which  by 
any  action  taken  subsequent  to  that 
Amendment  should  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  for  any  other  cause  than 
participation  in  crime.  The  language  of 
the  Amendment  is  as  follows :  "  When 
the  right  to  vote  ...  is  denied  to  any 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  anyway  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
es shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 


male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State."  (3)  The  third  basis  of 
representation  is  that  which  prevails  in 
most  States  of  the  Union  in  State  elec- 
tions, and  which  prevails  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  in  all  Federal  elections,  ex- 
cept as  the  basis  is  changed  by  the 
clause  above  quoted.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  States  of  the  Union  in  State  elections, 
and  in  all  States  of  the  Union  which 
have  not  since  the  adoption  of  the 
XIVth  Amendment  modified  the  condi- 
tions of  suffrage,  representation  is  based, 
not  upon  the  number  of  voters,  but  upon 
the  number  of  the  population.  "  Repre- 
sentatives," says  the  Constitution,  "  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons 
in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed."  Thus,  comparing  two  Northern 
States  :  Massachusetts  in  the  last  Pres- 
idential election  cast  445,000  votes. 
She  is  represented  by  fourteen  Repre- 
sentatives, because  she  has  a  population 
approximating  three  millions.  Iowa  cast 
485,000  votes,  forty  thousand  more  than 
Massachusetts ;  she  has  but  eleven  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  because  her 
population  is  only  a  little  more  than  two 
million  three  hundred  thousand.  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  qualified,  Iowa  a  relatively 
unqualified,  suffrage. 

In  our  judgment,  the  representation 
in  a  republic  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population,  not  according  to 
the  number  of  voters.  The  representa- 
tive is  not  elected  to  represent  the  voters, 
but  to  represent  the  population.  If  in 
a  given  election  district  a  Republican  is 
electedby  fifty  majority  and  goes  to  Con- 
gress, he  does  not  go  to  represent  merely 
the  Republicans  who  voted  for  him,  he 
certainly  does  not  go  to  represent  as  a 
body  the  Democrats  who  voted  against 
him ;  he  goes  because  he  is  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  to  represent  the 
entire  district,  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men,  the  non-voters  as  well  as  the  voters, 
and  the  minority  that  voted  against  him 
only  as  he  represents  the  entire  popula- 
tion. This  is  the  basis  of  representation, 
we  think,  in  the  Constitutions  of  all  the 
States,  certainly  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  XIVth  Amendment 
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Granted,  however,  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  should  "be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  number  of 
voters  in  the  State,  and  something  to  be 
said  for  the  theory  that  it  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
State,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the 
theory  that  in  some  of  the  States  it 
should  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  voters,  and  in  others  accord- 
ing to  the  population.  But  this  is  what 
the  XlVth  Amendment  in  effect  provides. 
It  makes  an  unjust  discrimination  be- 
tween the  States.  It  provides  a  differ- 
ent basis  of  representation  for  different 
States.  For  those  whose  suffrage  has 
been  changed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
XlVth  Amendment  it  bases  representa- 
tion on  the  number  of  voters ;  for  those 
whose  conditions  have  not  been  changed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  XI  Vth  Amend- 
ment it  bases  representation  on  the  size 
of  the  population.  It  is  not  right  to 
inflict  this  penalty  upon  States  which  by 
Constitutional  methods  limit  the  suffrage, 
provided  that  limitation  is  not  based  on 
race  or  color.  This  is  the  one  funda- 
mental principle  which  those  who  are 
demanding  a  reduction  of  Southern  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  must  consider. 

The  Outlook  is  opposed  to  any  such 
proposed  reduction,  for  four  fundamental 
reasons. 

I.  Such  reduction,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  the  Southern  States, 
assumes  that  the  members  in  Congress 
are  elected  to  represent  the  voters. 
They  are  not  elected  to  represent  the 
voters ;  they  are  elected  to  represent  the 
population — the  non-voting  population, 
as  the  women  and  children,  no  less  than 
the  voting  population. 

II.  It  establishes  two  bases  of  repre- 
sentation— one,  the  number  of  voters 
for  certain  States ;  the  other,  the  entire 
population  for  other  States.  It  is  unjust 
to  condition  the  Congressional  repre- 
sentation of  Southern  States  upon  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  and  of  Northern 
States  upon  the  size  of  the  population. 
If  the  representation  is  to  be  based  in 
any  State  upon  the  number  of  votes 
cast,  it  should  be  based  in  all  the  States 
upon  the  number  of  votes  cast 

III.  It  is  unjust  to  the  negro.  The 


avowed  ground  for  reducing  such  repre- 
sentation is  that  certain  Southern  States 
have  by  their  recently  adopted  Consti- 
tutions disfranchised  the  negro.  This 
is  not  true.  Their  Constitutions  have 
not  disfranchised  the  negro ;  if  they  are 
disfranchised,  it  is  not  by  these  Constitu- 
tions, but  in  spite  of  them.  But  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  not  be  right  for  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  representation,  and 
allow  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro, 
because  he  is  a  negro,  to  remain. 
Some  Southern  journals  are  advocating 
such  a  reduction  of  representation,  be- 
cause when  it  has  been  effected  by  the 
North,  the  North  can  no  longer  demand 
suffrage  for  the  negro  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  suffrage  for  the  white  man. 
They  are  right  in  thinking  that  if  the 
North  does  thus  reduce  representation, 
it  will  deprive  itself  of  the  right  to 
demand  suffrage  for  the  negro,  whose 
disfranchisement  it  has  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  its  political  action.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  in  the  XVth  Amend- 
ment that  "  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
If  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated,  it  is  the  business  of  Con- 
gress not  to  accede  to  the  violation  and 
reduce  the  political  power  of  any  State 
which  has  been  guilty  of  the  violation ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  such 
violation  ami  to  secure  the  restoration 
of  the  suffrage  to  any  one  who  has  been 
deprived  of  it  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
But  if  the  Republican  party  should 
reduce  the  representation  of  any  South- 
ern State  on  the  avowed  ground  that  it 
has  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color,  it  would  effectually 
estop  itself  from  demanding  that  such 
persons  should  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  which  had  been  unconstitution- 
ally denied  to  them.  In  other  words,  it 
would  concede  that  the  negro  might  be 
denied  all  his  Constitutional  rights,  pro- 
vided the  North  could  get  in  return  a 
larger  relative  representation  in  Con- 
gress.   Whatever  the  intent  of  those 
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who  are  pushing  for  a  reduction  of 
Southern  representation,  this  would  be 
the  effect  of  their  action  if  they  should 
succeed. 

IV.  We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  Southern  representation  in 
Congress  because  it  is  a  wholly  ineffect- 
ive remedy  for  whatever  wrong  has  been 
perpetrated,  and  because  there  is  another 
and  perfectly  effective  remedy  which  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  House  may 
apply  if  they  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  We  have  said,  and  we 
repeat  it  with  emphasis,  that  no  Southern 
State  by  its  Constitution  has  directly  or 
indirectly  denied  the  right  of  any  negro 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Every 
negro  has  a  constitutional  right  to  vote, 
in  every  Southern  State,  provided  he  has 
intelligence  enough  to  read  and  write, 
thrift  enough  to  accumulate  three  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property,  and 
patriotism  enough  to  pay  his  poll  tax. 
It  is,  however,  said  that  such  negroes 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  refused  registry, 
and  therefore  refused  the  right  to  vote. 
Whether  this  be  so,  and  how  far  it  is  so, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But  if  it 
is  so,  the  remedy  is  not  an  attack  upon 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  negro  a 
right  to  vote,  but  an  attack  upon  the 
officers  of  his  State  who  refuse  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  their  own  State  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  pointed  but  to  Con- 
gress the  course  which  it  may  pursue,  in 
saying  that  the  remedy  for  tiny  injustice 
perpetrated  under  the  Southern  Consti- 
tutions is  political,  not  judicial.  If  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  denied  his  right  to 
vote  in  a  Federal  election,  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  color,  or  on  any  other  uncon- 
stitutional ground,  Congress  has  a  right 
to  set  that  election  aside  and  order  a 
new  election.  Congress  has  no  moral 
right  to  say  to  a  State,  You  may  de- 
prive some  of  your  citizens  of  the  suf- 
frage provided  you  will  lessen  your  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  It  should  say 
to  the  election  district  which  deprives 
its  citizens  of  their  Constitutional  right 
to  vote,  You  shall  not  have  any  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  until  you  act  in 
your  elections  according  to  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States.  To  permit 
Federal  elections  to  be  unconstitutionally 
and  illegally  carried,  provided  those  who 
are  guilty  of  Violating  the  Constitution  in 
the  election  will  consent  to  a  lessened 
representation  in  Congress,  is  to  refuse 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  Southerners 
who  desire  to  see  their  own  Constitutions 
honestly  lived  up  to,  to  make  a  compact 
with  those  Southerners  who  desire  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  their  own  Con- 
stitution, to  desert  those  citizens  whose 
Constitutional  rights  it  is  affirmed  have 
been  disregarded,  and,  under  pretense  of 
enforcing  the  XlVth  Amendment,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  practical  abolition  of 
the  XVth  Amendment. 

There  are  certain  important  Constitu- 
tional questions  involved  in  the  proposal 
to  reduce  Southern  representation  in 
Congress,  which  we  have  not  here  con- 
sidered. They  are  such  as :  Does  attach- 
ing an  educational  and  a  property  quali- 
fication to  the  suffrage  deny  the  right  to 
vote  within  the  meaning  of  the  XlVth 
Amendment  ?  Is  that  Amendment  man- 
datory, so  that  Congress  has  no  option 
but  to  reduce  the  representation  of 
States  which  have  adopted  an  educa- 
tional qualification,  as  has  been  done  by 
Massachusetts  and  by  Virginia?  Has 
the  XlVth  Amendment,  providing  for  a 
reduction  of  representation  for  any  State 
which  denies  or'  abridges  the  suffrage 
except  for  crime,  been  superseded  by  the 
XVth  Amendment,  which  prohibits  any 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color  ? 
These  are  important  questions,  and  we 
may  hereafter  consider  them.  Our  ob- 
ject in  this  article  has  been  to  discuss 
the  issue  upon  broad  ethical  grounds, 
and  upon  those  alone. 

To  recapitulate:  Basing  our  conclu- 
sions upon  those  grounds  alone,  The 
Outlook  has  this  to  say  respecting  the 
proposal  to  Congress  to  reduce  Southern 
representation  on  the  affirmation  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  :  first,  that  it  assumes  a  false  basis 
of  representation  and  one  inherently  un- 
democratic and  un-American ;  second, 
that  it  is  inherently  unjust  to  the  South- 
ern States,  because  it  proposes  one  basis 
of  representation  for  one  State,  and  an- 
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other  for  another  State ;  third,  that  it  is 
unjust  to  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  proposes  to 
leave  them  without  a  remedy  in  order  to 
get  for  the  North  a  preponderating  politi- 
cal influence  in  Congress ;  and,  fourth, 
because  it  is  a  policy  of  timidity  which 
dares  not  do  the  thing  which  ought  to 
be  done  to  remedy  the  alleged  injustice, 
if  it  is  really  being  perpetrated. 

® 

The  Czar's  Answer 

In  an  indorsement  made  on  certain 
resolutions  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Chernigov  zemstvos,  the  Czar  declared, 
as  reported  in  The  Outlook  last  week, 
that  questions  of  State  administration  are 
of  no  concern  to  the  zemstvos,  which  are 
to  deal  entirely  with  local  matters  as 
defined  by  the  law.  These  words  were 
interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  indicating 
a  disastrous  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reform ; 
in  other  quarters,  however,  they  were 
accepted  as  indicating  not  so  much  a 
reactionary  spirit  as  a  determination  to 
uphold  the  autocracy  and  to  make  it  an 
instrument  of  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Empire.  This  impression  is 
confirmed  by  the  Czar's  manifesto  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas. The  demand  for  a  "constitutional 
government  is  conspicuously  ignored; 
and  it  is  announced  in  the  most  definite 
and  authoritative  way  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  to  remain  autocratic.  The 
Czar  pledges  himself  to  care  untiringly 
for  the  needs  of  the  country,  "distin- 
guishing between  all  that  is  real  in  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  people  and 
tendencies  not  seldom  mistaken  and 
influenced  by  transitory  circumstances." 
If  this  decree  is  taken  as  the  complete 
expression  of  the  Czar's  ultimate  inten- 
tions, it  may  mean,  as  The  Outlook  has 
suggested,  that  he  proposes  to  continue  to 
be  the  absolute  ruler  of  all  the  Russias, 
but  to  rule  for  the  good  of  his  people 
and  in  a  benevolent  spirit. 

The  most  important  matter  discussed 
in  the  decree  relates  to  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  M.  de  Witte  concerning 
the  conditions  of  the  peasants  and  his 
proposals  for  the  betterment  of  those 
conditions.    The  abolition  of  serfdom 


by  Alexander  II.  did  not  put  the  peas- 
ants on  a  level  with  the  other  citizens  of 
Russia,  and  they  have  occupied  a  pecu- 
liar status  before  the  law,  as  have  the 
Indians  in  this  country.  The  mir,  or 
village  commune,  has  remained  the  unit 
of  peasant  organization.  Under  this 
communal  system,  which  dates  from  a 
remote  past,  and  of  which  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  India,  the  land  is  owned  in 
common  by  the  peasants  composing  the 
mir  or  commune,  is  divided  into  arable 
and  pasture  land  and  re-allotted  among 
the  members  of  the  commune  at  short 
intervals ;  and  the  commune  is  respon- 
sible for  taxes  and  for  debts  incurred  on 
its  behalf.  In  the  allotments  of  lands 
made  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation 
there  were  wide  variations  in  fruitfulness 
and  value,  and  conditions  have  materi- 
ally changed  since  the  emancipation. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
population  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  the  demands  of  life.  With  this  increas- 
ing pressure  of  population  and  increasing 
difficulty  of  sustenance  in  localities  there 
has  been  a  limitation  imposed  on  the  peas- 
ants, who,  although  ceasing  to  be  serfs, 
have  not  become  free  men,  for  they  are 
bound  to  the  soil.  The  rulers  of  any 
commune  have  it  in  their  power  to  for- 
bid any  peasant  to  leave  the  place  of  his 
birth;  and  as  many  of  the  communes 
are  heavily  in  debt,  the  temptation  to 
keep  an  active  and  productive  man  in  a 
locality  is  readily  seen. 

The  proposals  of  M.  de  Witte,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  here,  provide  for  the 
full  liberation  of  the  peasants  by  placing 
them  on  an  equality  with  other  classes 
in  the  Empire.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
advancing  money  at  reasonable  rates  by 
the  State  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
become  the  prey  of  money-lenders.  It 
is  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the 
Russian  peasant  and  the  shrewdness  of 
the  Hebrew  money-lenders  that  the  latter 
have  incurred  much  of  their  unpopularity 
in  the  Empire.  It  is  understood  that 
M.  de  Witte's  plan  also  provides  means 
for  the  transfer  of  peasants  from  one 
community  to  another  ;  and  that  larger 
provision  is  made  for  local  self-govern- 
ment by  the  creation  of  communal  boards 
or  administrative  groups  in  addition  to 
the  provincial  or  district  zemstvo.  In 
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his  decree  the  Czar  announces  that  con- 
ferences are  now  being  held  by  men 
selected  from  the  highest  administrative 
officers,  who  are  considering  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  peasant  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  laws  regarding 
peasants  into  harmony  with  the  general 
Imperial  legislation.  This  seems  like 
the  promise  of  a  real  and  fundamental 
reform,  whether  the  Czar  so  intends  it 
or  not ;  for  the  first  step  toward  the 
realization  of  self-government  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  must  be  the  education  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  exercise  of  political 
rights ;  and  any  lasting  reorganization 
of  the  Russian  system  of  government 
ought  to  begin  in  the  peasant  communes 
rather  than  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Czar  also  announces  that  effective 
measures  will  be  taken  "  for  safeguard- 
ing the  law  in  its  full  force  as  the  most 
important  pillar  of  the  throne  of  the 
autocratic  Empire,  in  order  that  its  in- 
violable fulfillment  for  all  alike  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  first  duty  by  all  the 
authorities  and  in  all  places  subject  to 
us,  that  its  non-fulfillment  shall  inevi- 
tably bring  with  it  legal  responsibility 
for  every  arbitrary  act,  and  that  persons 
who  have  suffered  wrong  by  such  acts 
shall  be  enabled  to  secure  legal  redress." 

The  value  of  this  proposed  action 
depends  entirely  on  what  the  Czar 
means.  If  he  means  that  regular  and 
inviolable  legal  procedure  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  arbitrary  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  law  which  now  obtains 
and  has  obtained  for  years  in  Russia, 
he  is  announcing  a  reform  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  but  everything  depends  on 
the  interpretation  of-  the  Imperial  will, 
and  time  only  can  act  as  an  interpreter. 
The  further  announcement  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  "the 
unification  of  judicial  procedure  and  to 
secure  independence  of  the  courts 
throughout  the  Empire  "  would  seem  to 
justify  the  hope  that  the  Czar  means,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  his  conception 
of  autocracy,  to  substitute  regular  for 
arbitrary  methods  of  procedure.  The 
decree  closes  with  the  announcement 
that  for  the  further  development  of 
measures  already  introduced  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workingmen  in  workshops, 
factories,  and  commercial  establishments, 


the  question  of  the  introduction  of  State 
insurance  for  workingmen  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  due,  perhaps,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  Czar's  situation  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a  man  either  of  extraor- 
dinary ability  or  of  unusual  force,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any 
certainty  his  temper  or  his  real  attitude 
toward  the  great  questions  now  upper- 
most in  the  Russian  Empire;  for  this 
decree,  like  everything  else  he  has  done, 
admits  of  two  widely  different  interpre- 
tations. It  is  definite  in  its  uncom- 
promising reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
of  autocracy.  It  is  definite  also  in  its 
proposals  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peasants — proposals 
based  on  a  thorough  examination  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  man  of  liberal 
sympathies.  Even  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  Czar  may  be  influenced  by 
other  than  progressive  tendencies.  The 
peasants  are  the  foundation  of  his 
authority ;  it  is  their  blind  and  passionate 
loyalty  that  supports  the  throne,  and  the 
alleviation  of  their  condition  may  be 
part  of  a  policy  to  bind  them  still  more 
closely  to  the  present  ruler.  .There  is 
nothing  in  the  decree  concerning  the 
abolition  of  the  passport  system. 

The  announcement  in  regard  to  the 
unification  of  the  laws  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  courts  is  a  very  indefinite 
reply  to  the  passionate  demand  of  Rus- 
sia for  the  substitution  of  trial  by  law 
for  trial  by  administrative  process ;  and 
the  silence  of  the  decree  in  regard  to 
the  demand  for  popular  representation 
in  the  Government  and  for  some  share 
in  its  responsibilities  is,  in  its  way,  as 
significant  as  positive  denial  would  have 
been.  Events  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
Empire.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Czar  is  not  wholly  unaware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement ;  that  he  is  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  desire  of  the 
Russian  people  for  greater  freedom  of 
action ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  proposes  ultimately,  by  autocratic 
processes,  to  give  them  freedom  of  action, 
or  whether  he  is  endeavoring  to  still  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  by  alleviations 
of  industrial  and  social  conditions  with- 
out any  real  concession  of  political 
rights. 
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"As  His  Master" 

The  New  Testament  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  be  like  Christ ; 
not  merely  followers  of  him  in  act,  but 
partakers  of  his  spirit.  If  we  have  not 
his  spirit,  we  are  none  of  his ;  he  is  the 
first-bom  among  many  brethren;  we 
are  joint  heirs  of  God  with  him ;  we  are 
to  be  as  our  Master ;  as  he  was,  so  are 
we  to  be  in  this  world;  we  are  to  be 
one  with  him  and  the  Father;  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  we  are  to  be  filled 
unto  all  the  fullness  of  God.  How  are 
the  disciples  of  Christ  to  understand  the 
ideal  thus  put  before  them,  not  only  by 
the  Apostles  in  their  letters,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself  in  his  expressed  aspira- 
tions for  his  followers  ? 

The  unique  distinction  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  is  his  consciousness  of  one- 
ness with  God :  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  This  oneness  he  describes  as 
consisting  in  seeking  his  Father's  will, 
speaking  what  his  Father  teaches  him, 
judging  as  his  Father  judges,  doing  the 
works  of  his  Father  who  works  through 
him — ethical  terms  all.  Never  has  the 
immanence  of  God  in  man  been  more 
intensely  felt  or  more  vividly  expressed. 
It  was  a  conception  foreign  to  the  thought 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  beyond 
the  highest  thought  of  the  great  relig- 
ious teachers  who  had  preceded  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  experience  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  pre-eminently  of  its  spiritual 
leaders  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
supreme  revelation  of  God  as  dwelling 
in  man  and  with  man  which  awaited  the 
coming  of  Immanuel.  The  Hebrews 
were  not  philosophers;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  a  book  of  philosophy.  It 
is  a  witness  or  series  of  witnesses  to  an 
experience.  The  prophets  saw  God,  they 
did  not  philosophize  about  him.  Not  to 
go  outside  the  book  of  Psalmody,  the 
Psalmist  saw  God  in  nature:  "He 
sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys." 
"  He  causeth  grass  to  grow  for  cattle, 
herb  for  the  service  of  man."  "The 
trees  of  the  Lord  are  full,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  which  he  hath  planted."  The 
Psalmist  no  less  saw  God  in  the  national . 
history :  "  He  brought  them  forth  also 
with  silver  and  gold."  "  He  spread  a 
cloud  for  a  covering;  and  fire  to  give 


light  in  the  night."  The  Psalmist  saw 
God  also  in  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
his  individual  life :  "  By  thee  have  I  run 
through  a  troop;  by  my  God  have  I 
leaped  over  a  wall."  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  and  kindred  experiences 
with  a  conception  of  God  as  one  who 
dwelt  apart  from  the  world  which  he 
had  made ;  and  yet  other  expressions 
indicate  such  a  conception.  Probably 
there  was  no  clear  conception — only  ex- 
periences which  were  never  formulated 
into  a  clear  and  consistent  philosophy. 
But,  however  this  may  bd,  in  Christ's 
time  such  visions  of  an  indwelling  God 
as  are  afforded  by  the  Plowman's  Ode  in 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  23-29)  and  the  speech  of 
Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (xxx.  1 1-14)  had 
disappeared  from  the  Hebrew  Church ; 
the  Scribes  knew  nothing  of  such  experi- 
ences. 

To  his  unspiritual  countrymen  Jesus' 
affirmation  of  filial  oneness  with  God 
naturally  seemed  a  blasphemous  dero- 
gation from  the  divine  majesty,  and 
punishable  as  such.  Even  his  immedi- 
ate disciples  never  rose  to  the  height  of 
Christ's  thought.  It  finds,  as  he  had 
intimated  it  would,  an  interpretation  in 
their  experience  after  Christ's  death. 
"  In  him  we  live,"  said  Paul.  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  love,"  wrote  John, "  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  dwelleth  in  him."  But 
not  even  the  Apostles  use  the  divine 
name,  Father,  quite  as  Jesus  uses  it. 
They  do  not  reach  the  tone  of  filial  free- 
dom, familiar,  loving,  reverent,  which 
sounds  through  all  that  he  affirms  of  his 
relation  to  God.  His  will,  his  thought, 
his  speech,  his  deeds,  are  not  his  own, 
but  his  Father's.  His  whole  life  is  suf- 
fused with  the  consciousness :  "  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me." 

It  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ  not 
only  possessed,  but  was  possessed  by,  a 
truth  of  life  which  modern  thought  has 
but  recently  reached — the  immanence  of 
God.  Of  this  he  made  himself  to  all 
time  the  representative,  though  still  but 
poorly  understood  as  such.  To  under- 
stand him  as  such  representative  the 
modern  is  more  able  than  the  ancient 
For  there  is  a  striking  affinity  between 
Jesus'  expressions  of  bis  God-conscious- 
ness as  an  experienced  fact  and  truths 
of  modern  discovery — the  unitary  nature 
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of  all  moral  being,  divine,  angelic,  human, 
that  ethics  insists  on  ;  the  unitary  nature 
of  all  life,  whether  in  its  aboriginal  fount 
or  its  multitudinous  rills,  that  biology 
teaches.  Philosophy  also  affirms  not 
only  that  the  finite  is  ensphered  in  the 
Infinite,  but  also  that  the  Infinite  is  self- 
limited  in  the  finite.  All  this  serves  to 
interpret  the  God-consciousness  of  Jesus 
as  a  fact  which,  though  it  surpasses  all 
other  human  experience,  does  not  essen- 
tially transcend  the  capacity  of  human 
thought,  but  is  imitable  and  reproducible. 
For  so  thinking  there  appear  grounds, 
both  intellectual  and  emotional,  that  can 
hardly  be  deemed  inadequate.  The  in- 
tellectual ground  is  given  in  truths  but 
recently  affirmed  by  science  and  philoso- 
phy, especially  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
theism,  which  conceives  of  God  as  related 
to  the  world  and  man  quite  otherwise 
than  as  Jesus'  contemporaries  thought. 
The  emotional  ground  is  given  in  the 
recorded  practices  in  which  Jesus  yielded 
himself  up  to  be  possessed  by  his  one 
great  thought  of  the  embosoming  and 
indwelling  Father,  till  it  filled  him  with 
its  power  to  transfigure  the  earthly  into 
the  heavenly,  the  human  into  the  divine 
— his  mountain  retreats  for  solitary 
meditation,  his  nights  of  vigil  in  prayer 
alone  with  his  Father,  practices  to  which 
the  efforts  of  saints  in  all  ages  to  obtain 
the  beatific  vision  furnish  analogies. 

The  immanence  of  God  has  thus  far 
been  incorporated  in  our  theology  more 
than  in  our  religion.  It  is  assented  to 
by  the  intellect  rather  than  embraced 
with  the  heart.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  also  a  conception  still  but  half  real- 
ized, an  accepted  thesis,  not  a  dominant 
feeling,  reflected  in  its  incompleteness 
from  its  natural  mirror  in  the  fact  of 
human  brotherhood,  which  as  yet  is  so 
imperfectly  conceived  and  inconsistently 
applied  even  by  religious  men.  At  this 
earlier  stage  of  religious  consciousness, 
rarely  rising  above  a  conception  of  God 
as  the  omnipresent  Ruler,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  God-consciousness  of 
Jesus  seems  unapproachable,  inimitable, 
and  the  effort  of  religious  self-realization 
"in  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ "  is  stayed  half-way  in 
a  "  practicing  of  the  presence  of  God." 
Yet  every  one  who  assents  to  the  truths 


of  which  Jesus  made  himself  the  repre- 
sentative— the  immanence  and  the  Fa- 
therhood of  God — must  in  consistency 
adopt  as  his  ideal  the  typical  saying  of 
Jesus,  "I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me."  In  the  coming  renas- 
cence of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  its 
watchword,  "Back  to  Christ,"  must 
bring  us  back  to  its  central,  fundamental, 
vitalizing  fact,  the  God-consciousness  of 
Jesus,  and  must  inspire  earnestness  to 
realize  it,  both  as  the  divine  secret  of 
his  power  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  and 
the  secret  of  power  in  the  effort  of  the 
disciple  to  be  as  his  Master. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  a  friend  who  is  a 
good  American  citizen,  of  a  radical 
temperament.  Recently  he  was  discuss- 
ing American  manners,  especially  on 
the  streets  and  street-cars,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  hearers,  he  declared  that 
the  manners  criticised  so  severely  were 
but  the  evidence  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit ;  that  the  prevailing  idea  was  that 
if  a  man's  coat  was  shabby,  he  must 
step  aside,  sacrifice  his  comfort  and 
even  his  rights  to  the  better-dressed  in- 
dividual. To  him  the  negro  who  swore 
at  him  roundly,  and  asserted  his  rights 
to  equality,  was  a  far  .more  hopeful 
American  citizen  than  the  one  who  ac- 
cepted his  color  as  the  badge  of  inferi- 
ority, the  stamp  of  servitude.  It  was  a 
startling  declaration,  but  it  found  sup- 
porters. Aggressiveness  they  declared 
a  most  desirable  trait.  It  was  the  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  courage,  the  essen- 
tials of  success.  This  view,  again,  was 
combated.  The  opposers  asserted  that 
aggressiveness  was  not  the  evidence  of 
ability ;  that  it  was  in  most  men  conceit, 
without  justification  or  foundation. 

® 

The  Settlement  Worker  had  been  a 
listener,  and  when  appealed  to  responded 
quietly.  "  I  have  been  listening  and 
at  the  same  time  have  been  running 
rapidly  over  the  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls  we  have  known,  whose  careers  we 
have  helped  to  make,  and  I  find  that  we 
have  often  given  and  made  opportunities 
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for  those  who  have  needed  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  whose  discovery  has  been  a 
revelation  to  us,  though  we  have  known 
diem  for  years.  It  has  not  been  the 
aggressive  ones  who  have  possessed  the 
traits  that  met  either  our  preferences  or 
our  first  interest  I  do  not  say  that 
aggressiveness  has  not  focused  our  at- 
tention, but  if  we  have  opened  doors  to 
die  aggressive  it  was  because  they  pos- 
sessed other  traits.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  one  has  succeeded  whose  aggress- 
iveness was  not  restrained  or  modified 
when  he  entered  the  business  world. 
The  ones  for  whom  we  have  sought 
opportunities  have  been  those  who  have 
had  good  manners  coupled  with  ability, 
and  these  are  the  ones  who  have  suc- 
ceeded. Aggressiveness  is  the  evidence 
of  physical  energy,  and  education  and 
experience  may  direct  it  to  a  positive 
good.  But  without  direction  it  becomes 
extreme  selfishness,  or  brute  force,  and 
I  cannot  conceive  of  either  of  these  evo- 
lutions as  desirable  in  the  individual  or  for 
the  national  good.  That  is  the  concep- 
tion we  give  die  foreigners  who  come  to 
us,  I  fear.  We  trade  on  their  igno- 
rance or  timidity.  As  they  gain  in 
knowledge  they  imitate  the  manners  we 
have  made  familiar  to  them.  What  we 
call  '  bad  manners,' "  she  added  gently, 
"  is,  I  sometimes  think,  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness due  to  concentration,  quite  as 
often  as  due  to  selfishness.  Up  and 
down  the  whole  social  scale  we  are  liv- 
ing financially  and  physically  at  an 
extravagant  rate.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  considerate  of  others,  and  our  bad 
manners  form  one  of  the  results.  To  me 
it  seems  that  to  claim  that  bad  manners 
are  the  evidence  of  the  true  democratic 
spirit  is  to  hold  the  belief  that  democ- 
racy is  a  leveling  down,  not  a  leveling 
up,  process,  and  that  view  I  refuse  to 
accept."  Even  the  radical  was  silenced, 
and  his  eyes  were  alight  with  admiration 
for  the  gentle  disciple  whose  quiet  force 
had  changed  a  neighborhood. 

ft 

It  was  but  a  few  days  afterwards  when 
the  Spectator  was  passing  through  a 
crowded  foreign  neighborhood  in  New 
York.  There  was  the  usual  line  of  push- 
carts on  each  side  of  the  street,  with  the 


clamoring,  gesticulating  women  bent  on 
supplying  the  household  needs  at  the 
lowest  cost.  There  was  a  scream,  fol- 
lowed by  complete  silence.  Before  the 
crowd  recovered  its  voice  there  was 
another  scream.  A  carriage  stood  at 
the  corner.  From  a  near-by  doorway 
rushed  a  woman  holding  a  little  baby  in 
her  arms,  pursued  by  four  men.  With  # 
the  movements  of  a  cat  she  twisted  and 
turned  through  the  crowd  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  eluding  her  pursuers. 
The  driver  on  the  carriage  followed  her, 
while  the  men,  interfered  with  by  the 
crowd,  tried  to  overtake  her.  She  was 
talking  rapidly,  as. she  half  ran,  dodging 
the  crowd.  A  tall,  powerful,  aggressive 
man  spoke  to  those  about,  who  doubt- 
fully obeyed  his  instructions.  The 
woman  found  herself  hemmed  in ;  the 
four  men  pursuing  her  found  her  pro- 
tected from  them  by  a  circle  of  angry 
men  and  women.  The  manner  of  one 
of  the  pursuers  showed  authority.  He 
pointed  to  the  woman  as  he  talked. 
The  tall  man  listened,  and  as  he  listened 
became  the  ally  of  the  pursuers.  Sud- 
denly he  turned,  snatched  the  baby  from 
the  arms  of  the  woman,  who  had  drawn 
close  to  him,  handing  it  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  to  one  of  the  four,  a  pale 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  bewildered  and 
numbed.  The  aggressive  man  was  now 
occupying  the  center  of  the  stage.  His 
change  of  attitude  would  have  made  a 
comedy  were  it  not  that  the  elements 
of  a  tragedy  were  too  prominent.  The 
women  in  the  crowd  now  rose  in  their 
wrath.  A  mother  was  being  separated 
from  her  baby ;  their  protesting  cries 
were  added  to  the  mother's  shrieks.  A 
policeman  appeared,  walking  threaten- 
ingly toward  the  man  who  seemed  to 
control  the  situation.  He  could  not 
explain,  and  was  frightened  because  he 
faced  the  law  in  uniform.  The  woman 
made  a  dash  for  her  baby,  and  clasped 
it  and  the  man  holding  it  in  her  arms. 
The  officer  read  the  paper  one  of  the 
men  handed  him.  He  ordered  the 
crowd  to  make  room  for  the  carriage, 
which  drove  close  to  the  crying  woman. 
The  aggressive  man,  now  a  sad  one, 
responded  to  the  request  of  the  officer 
and  helped  to  lift  the  struggling  woman 
into  the  carriage.    Again  silence  fell  on 
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the  crowd,  but  this  time  it  was  the  silence 
of  sympathy,  not  of  rage.  One  did  not 
know  how  die  knowledge  spread  through 
the  crowd,  but  each  one  told  the  story 
to  a  neighbor.  The  mother  was  insane, 
and  had  tried  to  kill  herself  and  her 
baby  in  the  night.  They  were  taking 
her  to  the  hospital ;  she  would  get  well ; 
the  little  stout  man  was  the  doctor,  the 
pale  man  the  husband  and  father.  At 
last  the  carriage  door  was  closed.  The 
aggressive  man,  holding  the  baby  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  surrendered 
it  reluctantly  to  the  father,  who  mounted 
the  seat  beside  the  driver.  He  patted 
the  arm  of  the  father  encouragingly  as 
the  carriage  started.  In  a  moment  he 
was  back  at  his  favorite  spot  in  the  sun- 
shine leaning  against  the  corner  of  a 
house.  The  crowd  had  melted  away. 
Business  had  fallen  off;  mothers,  sad- 
eyed  and  sympathetic,  had  gone  home  to 
their  babies.  Who  would  dream  of  the 
knighthood  hidden  in  that  man  whom 
no  man  trusted  ?  He  was  the  same  inert 
mass  he  had  been  before  he  had  risen 
to  defend  a  woman  ;  the  only  one  of  the 
scores  of  men  there  who  dared  to  inter- 
fere, to  question  the  right  of  pursuit. 
Two  hours  later  the  man  still  stood 
there,  but  the  street  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered its  wonted  appearance. 

* 

It  was  the  last  street  in  the  city  where 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  senti- 
ment, but  who  can  make  roads  for  the 
feelings  of  men  ?  The  houses  were 
tumbling ;  one  was  actually  propped  up ; 
the  people  matched  the  houses.  There 
was  perfected  harmony  in  the  environ- 
ment: pavements,  sidewalks,  houses, 
and  people  formed  a  depressingly  dis- 
couraging whole.  The  children  were 
dirty  and  profane,  and  were  children 
only  in  years.  Even  the  babies  in 
broken,  rickety  carriages  and  soap-box 
wagons  were  wizened  and  old.  An  old 
school  building  at  the  corner  had  age 
and  decay  written  all  over  it;  every- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  spoke  of 
poverty  and  neglect  except  the  station- 
house  diagonally  across  from  the  school- 
house.  What  could  be  done  for  such 
a  region?  Even  the  street-sweepers 
slighted  their  rtask  when  they  worked 


on  die  two  blocks  that  formed  this 
street.  Out  of  the  damp,  dark  base- 
ment of  one  of  the  houses  came  a 
woman  with  a  baby  on  her  arm.  The 
Spectator  was  not  a  stranger  in  this 
neighborhood.  "  I  was  goin'  to  ask 
you  if  you'd  look  after  that  tree."  She 
pointed  to  a  sickly-looking  tree,  with  a 
few  leaves  fluttering  on  its  lifeless-look- 
ing twigs — one  could  not  call  them 
branches.  "  We're  goin'  to  move,"  she 
continued,  "and  my  boy  is  worryin' 
about  that  tree.  He  calls  it  his  tree. 
He  brought  it  from  the  country  where 
he  went  for  two  weeks  one  time,  and 
planted  it  there  in  that  hole.  That  was 
six  years  ago.  He's  watched  it,  sittin' 
beside  it  with  a  stick  to  keep  the  boys 
away  from  it  There  ain't  a  boy  in  the 
neighborhood  who  ever  tried  to  hurt  it 
that  he  hasn't  licked.  I've  taken  a  hand 
myself  more'n  once  when  he  was  gettin* 
the  worst  of  it  He  is  that  fond  of  the 
tree,  many's  the  black  eyes  he's  given 
and  got  takin'  care  of  it  Now  we're 
goin'  to  move,  and  the  cop  says  he  can't 
have  it.  He  says  it's  city  property, 
which  it  ain't.  The  city  never  did  a 
thing  for  it  Look  at  the  fence  me  boy 
put  about  it  to  keep  the  horses  oft" 
(The  fence  was  made  of  barrel  staves 
and  heavy  wire.)  "  If  we  waited  for 
the  city  to  put  a  tree  here,  we'd  be  dead 
before  it  was  done.  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  get  it  put  before  the  school- 
house.  The  principal  would  look  after 
it;  she  likes  me  boy.  My  boy  would 
not  feel  so  bad  if  he  thought  some  one 
would  take  care  of  it  He  sits  beside  it 
every  night  when  he  gets  home  from 
work.  Will  yer  try  to  get  it  put  in 
front  of  the  school  ?"  The  Spectator 
promised.  "  God  bless  yer ;  Johnny  will 
stop  fretting." 

The  Spectator  found  that  by  the  time 
he  had  complied  with  all  the  red  tape 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  moving  of 
that  tree  at  least  five  periods  of  admin- 
istration of  the  city  government  would 
be  part  of  its  history,  each  head  of  the 
department  having  authority  over  the 
tree  holding  different  views  as  to  the 
preliminaries  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
removal.  The  Spectator  lives  in  dread 
of  meeting  the  owner  of  the  tree. 
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The  home  of  the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal,  presented  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  to  be  an 
exact  replica  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. at  Brussels,  of  which  the  above  is  a  photograph 


A  Parliament  of  Nations 

By  Hayne  Davis 


WHEN  Tennyson  foresaw  "a 
Parliament  of  Man,  a  Federa- 
tion of  the  World,"  as  the 
condition  which  would  accompany  per- 
manent peace,  he  came  out  of  the  realm 
of  poetry  and  prophecy  into  that  of  prac- 
tical politics ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
he  made  these  two  worlds  one  by  con- 
ceiving the  machinery  which  the  peace 
sentiment  must  have  in  order  to  become 
effectual.  And  at  St.  Louis,  on  October 
13,  1904,  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
a  body  composed  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand members  of  National  Parliaments, 
declared  for  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Parliament,  to  convene  period- 
ically, as  the  next  practical  step  toward 
the  ultimate  substitution  of  judicial  de- 
cisions for  war  between  nations.  The 
significance  of  this  can  be  compre- 
hended only  by  realizing  who  these  men 
are  that  have  thus  rallied  around  this 
idea.  Every  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  member  of  a  National  Parlia- 
ment This  requirement  keeps  out  of  it 
all  mere  dreamers,  for  idealists  who  can 
win  seats  in  a  National  Parliament  can 
make  realities  of  their  ideals.  The  doors 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  being 
open  to  every  member  of  every  National 
Parliament,  what  sort  of  men  will  enter 


this  Union  ?  Those  members  of  Na- 
tional Parliaments  who  most  desire  to 
improve  international  conditions.  The 
two  thousand  men  who  compose  this 
Union  are,  therefore,  among  the  best 
of  national  lawmakers,  the  ideal  practi- 
cal politicians  of  our  times.  Of  these 
two  thousand,  those  came  to  the  twelfth 
session  of  the  Union  at  St.  Louis  who 
had  the  cause  of  peace  most  at  heart, 
who  would  neglect  their  private  interests 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  pressing 
public  duties,  and  incur  the  considerable 
expense  attendant  upon  a  trip  to  Amer- 
ica. Heretofore  the  sessions  of  this 
Union  have  taken  place  in  Europe  and 
within  a  day's  journey  from  nearly  every 
European  capital.  It  required  six  weeks' 
time  and  considerable  outlay  of  money 
to  attend  the  session  at  St.  Louis.  And 
the  delegates  came  without  knowing 
what  would  be  proposed  or  adopted,  but 
resolved  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace.  The  ocean 
acted,  therefore,  as  an  additional  sifter, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  who  were  present  at  the 
St.  Louis  session  were  the  choice  men 
of  the  Union,  and  these  were  the  choice 
men  of  National  Parliaments,  and  these 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people 
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of  every  important  nation  of  Europe 
except  Russia  and  Spain.  The  small 
body  of  two  hundred  who  assembled  at 
St.  Louis  was,  therefore,  like  Gideon's 
band,  the  most  worthy  of  taking  part  in 
a  great  undertaking.  They  had  had 
experience  in  politics  and  government 
and  understand  both.  They  were  men 
of  courage  and  constancy,  and  not 
afraid  of  large  undertakings. 

When  the  Conference  convened  in  the 
Hall  of  Congresses,  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  assembled  outside,  dem- 
onstrating to  each  other  at  the  greatest 
international  exposition  ever  held  how 
indispensable  every  nation  is  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  others.  At  each  national 
capitol  the  proper  department  of  tha 
Government  was  working  out  plans  for 
vast  expenditures  in  preparation  for 
wars  expected  to  grow  out  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  In  each  nation  the 
people  were  toiling  to  produce  what 
would  soon  be  consumed  in  this  prepa- 
ration for  wars,  which  would  eventually 
engulf  great  multitudes  of  the  people 
also.  Two  great  nations  were  actually 
in  the  horrors  of  war  because  they  do 
not  know,  or,  knowing,  will  not  do,  the 
things  that  pertain  to  their  peace. 

The  whole  world,  sickened  by  the 
daily  reports  of  carnage  in  the  Far  East, 
was  longing  for  some  practical  plan 
that  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  catastrophes. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a 
resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  which  will  be  recognized 
some  day  as  one  of  the  great  political 
documents  of  the  world,  and  which  is 
given  below : 

Whereas,  Enlightened  public  opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization  alike 
demand  that  differences  between  nations 
should  be  adjudicated  and  settled  in  the 
same  manner  as  disputes  between  individuals 
are  adjudicated— namely,  by  the  arbitrament 
of  courts  in  accordance  with  recognized 
principles  of  law ; 

The  Conference  requests  the  several  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  send  representa- 
tives to  an  International  Conference,  to  be 
held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  considering — 

First,  the  questions  for  the  consideration 
of  which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  future  conference  be 
called; 

Second,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration 


treaties  between  the  nations  represented  at 
the  Conference  to  be  convened  ; 

Third,  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
International  Congress  to  convene  periodi- 
cally for  the  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions; 

And  this  Conference  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  such  a  Conference. 

What  could  this  body  of  men  do  under 
such  circumstances  ?  They  all  came 
from  nations  that  are  founded  on  the 
parliamentary  idea  in  government — i.e., 
on  the  idea  that  laws  should  be  evolved 
by  a  body  in  which  the  governed  have 
representatives.  Most  of  them  came 
from  nations  in  which  there  are  local 
parliaments  for  local  affairs,  and  a  fed- 
eral parliament  for  affairs  common  to 
the  federated  States,  such  as  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Reason,  the  political 
history  of  their  several  nations,  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world,  demanded 
that  they  adopt  the  resolution.  The 
national  lawmakers  present  at  this 
twelfth  session  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  voted  unanimously  for  this  mem- 
orable resolution.  The  resolution  re- 
quested thePresident  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  lead  in  making  it  effectual 
by  inviting  the  nations  to  assemble  in 
conference.  When  this  body  called  on 
the  President  and  presented  this  resolu- 
tion (September  24,  1904),  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  would  comply 
with  their  request,  the  first  official  action 
in  the  most  important  political  move- 
ment of  history  was  taken. 

The  President  has  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  by 
issuing  the  invitation.  The  nations  are 
sendingtbeir  acceptances.  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  have 
already  done  so,  and  when  this  article 
appears,  all  the  nations  invited  will  doubt- 
less have  responded,  and  most  of  them 
favorably. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are 
now  being  diplomatically  considered. 

The  President  has  suggested  The 
Hague  as  the  proper  place.  He  wishes 
the  thought  of  the  world  to  be  centered 
upon  The  Hague  as  the  seat  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Nations  having  met  there, 
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the  Court  of  the  United  Nations  being 
established  there,  and  its  court-bouse 
being  now  in  process  of  construction 
there,  from  a  fund  provided  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can advocate  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  upon  land  donated  by  the 
Dutch  Government. 


The  idea  of  a  governmental  system 
for  the  administration  of  justice  among 
nations  has  gone  far  toward  practical 
realization,  therefore,  when  it  is  taking 
form  in  an  actual  Palace  of  Justice  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Just  how  far  it  has  gone  is  not  gen- 
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men  have  not  considered  carefully  what 
the  constitution  of  this  court  at  The 
Hague  really  means.  When  that  court 
was  organized,  a  political  union  of  na- 
tions was  actually  formed,  feeble  but 
alive.  It  includes  twenty-six  nations — 
all  the  world  except  Central  and  South 
America.  The  treaty  of  The  Hague  is 
its  first  Constitution,  just  as  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  the  American  Union.  The 
nations  that  united  to  constitute  this 
court  have  reserved  their  right  to  try 
their  contentions  on  the  battlefield  in- 
stead of  by  submission  of  evidence  to 
this  court.  But  the  court  is  none  the 
less  a  reality,  and  therefore  there  is  now 
a  Union  of  Nations,  very  imperfect  in 
form  and  endowed  with  but  a  small 
measure  of  power ;  but  it  exists  and  has 
begun  to  operate.  And  the  Conference 
to  convene  soon  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  doing  something  to  make 


this  existing  Union  of  Nations 
more  perfect,  thus  hastening  the 
day  when  judicial  decisions,  ac- 
cording to  recognized  principles 
of  law,  can,  through  its  agency, 
take  the  place  of  war. 

The  things  that  can  be  done 
are  clearly  outlined  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  Reason- 
able rules  can  be  added  to  those 
that  already  exist  for  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  war,  by  exempt- 
ing private  property  from  seizure 
during  war,  by  forbidding  the 
bombardment    of  undefended 
places,  by  clearly  defining  prop- 
erty that  may  lawfully  be  seized 
during  war,  also  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals,  the  rights  of 
I   the  belligerents  in  regard  to  inter- 
cepting mail,  etc.    But  all  these 
(   mere  mitigations  of  the  evils  of 
war  will  fail  to  satisfy  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  our  day.  And 
the  demand  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union   for  treaties  of 
arbitration  so  drawn  as  to  found 
the  Hague  Court  solidly  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  world's  judi- 
cial machinery  by  giving  it  juris- 
diction, just  as  State  and  National 
courts  have,  and  for  a  World's 
Congress,  will  awake  response  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart  in  every 
land.  Men  will  be  quick  to  see  that  this 
is  the  practical  plan  for  perpetuating 
peace,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that' this  would  permanently  secure  for 
every  Nation  without  cost  all  the  legit- 
imate and  right  things  which  they  now 
spend  vast  sums  to  keep  by  force,  and 
which  are  really  insecure  until  the  war 
era- has  come  to  an  end. 

When  this  Conference  convenes,  the 
delegates  will  not  be  insensible  to  these 
facts,  nor  to  the  great  things  achieved 
by  the  delegates  sent  to  The  Hague  in 
1898.  That  was  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  nations.  The  delegates 
arrived  at  The  Hague  with  a  confused 
idea  as  to  what  they  had  come  for,  and 
many  of  them  were  without  hope  of  ac- 
complishing anything  of  permanent  or 
great  value.  But  they  were  impelled 
by  a  power  that  was  beyond  their  com- 
prehension, ^deout@^hjsg  Conference 
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sprang,  as  I  have  said,  a  Union 
of  Nations. 

The  delegates  to  the  coming 
Conference  have  the  work  of  the 
first  Conference  before  them  ;  the 
defects  of  the  Union  created  by 
that  Conference  have  been  made 
plain  ;  a  clear  plan  for  perfecting 
this  Union  has  been  suggested. 
And  it  will  be  impossible  for  in- 
telligent, patriotic,  experienced 
statesmen  of  the  world  to  depart 
from  this  second  Conference  with- 
out taking  steps  that  will  carry  the 
world  far  toward  the  day  of  per- 
manent peace. 

At  its  1895  session,  which  was 
held  at  Brussels,  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  declared  for  a 
permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion. In  1899  such  a  Tribunal 
was  constituted.  At  its  1904  ses- 
sion this  Union  declared  for  a 
Congress  of  Nations  to  supple- 
ment this  court  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  Court  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  part  of  our  govern- 
mental machinery  ?  How  long 
after  this  Congress  comes  into 
being  will  it  be  before  war  be- 
tween nations  becomes  unlaw- 
ful, just  as  war  between  American 
States  is  now  unlawful  ?  These  are  the 
gravest  political  questions  of  our  day. 

Having  been  invited  to  accompany 
the  Interparliamentary  party  on  its  tour 
of  the  country,  by  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholat,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Congress  appointed  to  entertain  the 
foreign  delegates,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  in  touch  with  a  number  of 
the  distinguished  parliamentarians  from 
abroad,  and  of  ascertaining  their  views 
on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment. 

It  was  inspiring  to  find  such  men 
pressing  forward  with  clarity  of  judg- 
ment and  strength  of  purpose  to  that 
condition  of  international  politics  which 
is  consistent  with  permanent  peace. 

What  Mr.  Cremer  says  is  perhaps 
deserving  of  the  greatest  consideration, 
for  he  is  the  man  who  foresaw  most 
clearly,  nineteen  years  ago,  that  a  world 
movement  for  treaties  of  arbitration 
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could  be  inaugurated,  and  who  has  led 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  that  movement 
in  its  present  state,  when  the  announce- 
of  a  new  treaty  of  arbitration  is  received 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  the  Inter- 
parliamentary train  was  drawing  near 
Washington,  and  the  question  of  the 
President's  action  on  the  resolution  was 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Cremer  authorized 
me  to  say  for  him,  among  other  things : 
"  If  the  President  calls  the  Conference, 
as  requested,  he  will  take  his  place  in 
history  as  the  first  ruler  who  called  for 
a  working  political  union  of  nations,  for 
such  an  organization  is  bound  to  come 
into  being.  The  organization  of  the 
American  States  was  the  first  step,  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  was 
.the  second  step,  the  organization  of  a 
world-wide  union  of  nations  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  the  United  States  will 
be  the  third  and  last  step  in  the  proper 
political  organization  of  the  human  race 
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into  one  body  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers fitly  joined  together." 

When  the  movement  for  treaties  of 
arbitration,  which  he  foresaw,  is  at  its 
climax,  he  sees,  from  this  height,  the 
inevitableness  of  a  perfect  political  or- 
ganization coextensive  with  humanity's 
widest  commercial  activities.  And  he 
has  proven  that  he  is  a  true  political 
prophet. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  author  of  the  resolution  of 
St.  Louis,  said :  "  The  first  Conference 
of  the  nations  was  called  by  the  Czar — 
the  representative  of  autocracy;  the 
second  will  be  called  by  the  great  rep- 
resentative of  democracy — the  United 
States.  And  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  between  democracy  and  autoc- 
racy will  be  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence, and  will  be  found  in  favor  of  inter- 
national arbitration  as  the  practical  plan 
for  perpetuating  peace  and  securing 
justice  among  nations." 

Dr.  Gobat,  Secretary  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  and  President  of  the 
Swiss  delegation,  said :  "As  a  court  for 
applying  principles  of  law  to  controver- 
sies between  nations  issued  out  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  so  a  Congress  or  Par- 
liament for  discovering  those  principles 
of  law  can  issue  out  of  the  Conference 
contemplated  by  this  resolution." 

Vladimir  Ritter  von  Gniewosz,  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,,said : 
"  The  members  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union  have  all  been  chosen  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  live  to  repre- 
sent them  in  their  most  vital  political 
interests.  They  know  nothing  which 
will  so  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their 
own  nation  and  of  all  mankind  as  the 
carrying  out  of  the  resolution  of  St 
Louis." 

Count  Albert  Apponyi,  Chamberlain 
to  the  King  of  Hungary,  said :  "  This 
resolution  calls  for  the  application  of 
the  fundamental  idea  of  democracy  to 
international  affairs  by  the  constitution 
of  a  Congress  of  Nations  in  which  every 
nation  shall  have  representatives.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  the  United  States — 
the  greatest  representative  of  democracy 
in  the  world — should  lead  in  this  move- 
ment," 


John  Lund,  ex-President  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Senate  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Commission, 
said :  "  The  call  for  this  World's  Con- 
ference is  the  most  important  political 
move  ever  made.  We  do  not  expect 
the  International  Parliament  to  come 
into  being  perfect  in  form  and  power. 
Every  national  parliament  has  grown 
gradually.  So  the  International  Parlia- 
ment, once  created,  wiil  grow  in  useful- 
ness and  power  with  the  centuries." 

The  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Italy,  said  :  "  It  is 
a  great  step  forward  that  this  idea  [a 
World's  Parliament]  was  accepted  by 
representatives  of  almost  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  The  United  States  is  the 
Nation  to  lead  in  this  work,  being  great 
and  powerful,  and  renowned  for  its 
practical  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time 
predisposed  to  peace  both  by  tradition 
and  character." 

Sir  Philip  Stanhope,  the  President  of 
the  British  Delegation,  said  :  "  Members 
of  national  parliaments  must  stand  for 
an  International  Parliament,  or  deny 
the  principle  on  which  their  nation  is 
founded.  How  can  they  stand  for  a 
parliament  for  State  affairs,  a  parlia- 
ment for  inter-State  or  national  affairs, 
and  for  something  else  for  international 
affairs,  when  that  something  else  most 
be  chaos  always  and  war  periodically  ?" 

M.  Georges  Cochery,  ex  Secretary 
of  the  French  Treasury  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  said : 
"  France  believes  in  her  principles  |pr 
application  to  international  intercourse 
as  well  as  to  the  intercourse  between 
her  own  citizens.  France  and  the 
United  States  are  brothers,  born  of  the 
same  movement  of  ideas.  And  it  is 
right  that  the  United  States  lead  and 
that  France  and  all  nations  join  in  the 
application  of  these  ideas  to  international 
affairs." 

Ernst  Beckman,  President  of  the  Lib- 
eral Union  party  of  Sweden,  and  author 
of  standard  works  on  America  and  on 
social  and  economic  questions,  said: 
"  The  resolution  of  St  Louis  and  the 
President's  call  for  the  Conference  mark 
the  beginning  of  that  long  period  in 
which  international  jurisprudence  will 
be  developed  by  a  system  of  interna- 
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tional  political  organization,  as  national 
jurisprudence  has  been  developed  by  a 
system  of  national  political  organiza- 
tion." 

Dr.  Tydeman,  President  of  the  dele- 
gition  from  Holland,  said :  "  There  is 
now  no  Old  World,  no  New  World,  but 
one  world — the  whole  world.  It  will  be 
a  grateful  work  to  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  lead  the 
world  on  to  the  establishment  of  justice 
by  international  arbitration  and  organ- 
ization. The  development  of  the  United 
States  has  prepared  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica for  this  work." 

The  action  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  the  call  for  a  conference  of 
nations  based  on  its  resolution,  is  a  pre- 
lude to  the  actual  birth  of  a  World's 
Parliament,  and  this  sketch  of  what  was 
done  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  advance  this  idea,  and  what  is  hoped 
for  by  its  leading  members,  would  be 
unpardonably  defective  if  nothing  were 
said  of  the  last  supper  taken  by  these 
workers  for  the  world's  welfare  before 
they  dispersed.  The  night  after  the 
President  had  announced  that  he  would 
call  the  Conference  as  requested  by  the 


Interparliamentary  Union,  supper  being 
over,  Mr.  James  L.  Slayden,  of  Texas, 
was  called  upon  to  propose  a  toast  to 
the  man  most  worthy  to  be  toasted  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  He  said,  in 
response,  that  some  day  Great  Britain 
will  rear  at  the  seat  of  the  Parliament 
of  Nations  a  monument  more  majestic 
than  that  which  now  stands  in  London 
to  the  memory  of  Wellington  or  any  other 
military  hero,  and  that  it  will  be  reared 
to  the  English  carpenter  and  labor  union- 
ist, William  Randal  Cremer,  who  created 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  has 
brought  into  practical  politics  this  idea 
of  a  World's  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  peace. 

A  day  came  for  the  British  Parliament 
to  be  born,  and  it  was  born.  v  A  day 
came  for  the  United  States  Congress  to 
be  created,  and  it  was  created.  The 
day  will  come  for  the  World's  Congress 
to  be  constituted,  and  it  will  be  consti- 
tuted. It  was  the  dream  of  prophets 
and  poets  of  the  past ;  it  is  the  hope  of 
practical  men  of  the  present,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the 
horrors  of  war. 
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In  the  Lowlands,  opal  pale 
Shadows  mark  in  misty  veil 
The  sleeping  tree  and  frozen  rail. 
On  the  Hill,  the  cloudy  light 
Shivers  on  the  wearied  flight 
Of  the  drooping  bird  of  night. 
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LAST  November  the  mightiest  loco- 
motive ever  built  sped  along  four 
miles  of  track  leading  out  of 
Schenectady,  New  York.  In  an  ordi- 
nary run  this  huge  engine  exerts  2,200 
horse-power ;  at  a  spurt,  when  it  has  a 
hill  to  climb,  or  an  unusually  heavy  load 
to  draw,  it  can  put  forth  3,000  horse- 
power. So  much  for  the  gain  in  leaving 
fuel,  furnace,  and  boiler  at  home,  while 
their  full  impulse,  as  electricity,  is  de- 
rived from  a  few  pounds  of  iron  sliding 
on  a  special  rail.  The  electric  cars  on 
which  we  ride  every  day,  just  like  com- 
mon bicycles,  have  toothed  wheels  that 
slow  down  the  swiftness  of  the  electric 
motor  to  the  moderate  gait  desired  in 
the  propelling  axle.  In  the  Schenectady 
locomotive,  this  gearing,  with  its  fric- 
tion, its  liability  to  hurt  and  harm,  is 
omitted;  each  motor  turns  directly  on 
an  axle  of  its  own.  Another  strong 
point  in  the  design  is  that  sixty-nine  of 
the  ninety-five  tons  weight  of  the  engine 
rest  on  its  driving-wheels,  conferring  a 
degree  of  tractive  efficiency  never  before 
approached.  Because  of  its  gigantic 
power,  so  effectively  placed,  this  locomo- 
tive can  get  up  speed  much  more  quickly 
than  a  steam  apparatus — a  point  of  im- 
portance in  a  heavy  suburban  traffic 
with  frequent  stops.  Drawing  eight 
cars,  and  limited  to  but  four  miles  of 
run,  this  engine  attained  a  speed  equal 
to  sixty-three  miles  an  hour.  Yet  more, 
because  the  machinery  is  comparatively 
light  and  its  motion  purely  rotary,  it 
delivers  blows  to  the  track  and  receives 
shocks  in  return  much  less  severe  than 
in  the  case  of  a  ponderous  steam  loco- 
motive with  its  piston  moving  to  and  fro 
instead  of  round  and  round.  This  tells 
us  one  reason  why  the  repairs  of  an 
electric  railroad  are  much  less  costly 
than  where  steam  is  the  immediate  mo- 
tive power.  Another  weighty  factor  is, 
of  course,  that  the  furnaces,  boilers,  and 
engines  of  a  power  station  are  worked 
under  conditions  of  shelter  and  economy 
in  vivid  contrast  with  the  exposure  and 


waste  unavoidable  by  a  steam  locomotive. 
Plainly  enough,  the  feat  at  Schenectady 
gives  a  new  edge  and  bite  to  electricity 
in  competition  with  steam  as  a  means  of 
transit.  The  Schenectady  engine  is  one 
of  fifty,  under  construction  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  are  to  haul 
through  passenger  trains  between  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  and 
Croton,  thirty-four  miles  distant  on  the 
main  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
road,  and  between  that  station  and 
White  Plains,  twenty-four  miles  away  on 
the  Harlem  division.  A  speed  reaching 
sixty-five  miles  an  hour  has  been  agreed 
upon  for  this  service. 

Such  a  replacing  of  steam  by  elec- 
tricity on  one  of  the  chief  highways  of 
America  prompts  the  question,  In  the 
near  future  what  other  lines  are  likely  to 
follow  suit?  First  of  all,  let  us  note 
similar  transformations  now  under  way. 
On  the  Long  Island  Railroad  eighty 
miles  of  track  will  be  ready  next  sum- 
mer for  electric  operation,  including 
service  to  Rockaway  Park  and  Far  Rock- 
away.  By  tunnels  ander  the  East  River, 
through  New  York  City,  and  under  the 
Hudson  River,  this  road  will  eventually 
unite  the  shores  of  Long  Island  with 
those  of  New  Jersey,  forming  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system.  In  New  York  City  the  tracks 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  begin  at  Mott  Haven ; 
thence  to  New  Rochelle,  twelve  miles, 
there  is  soon  to  be  an  electrical  installa- 
tion of  six  tracks,  two  for  freight,  two 
for  local  passenger  trains,  two  for  ex- 
presses. For  some  miles  of  its  line 
from  Hoboken  it  is  understood  that  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  will  at  an  early  day  employ 
electricity  as  motive  power.  Taking  a 
stride  half-way  across  the  continent,  we 
come  to  Denver,  where  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  Railroad  is  about  to  equip  its 
line  of  thirty  miles  to  Boulder  with  elec- 
tricity in  place  of  steam. 

All  these  cases,  it  will  be  remarked, 
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are  providing  for  heavy  suburban  traffic, 
and  all  but  one  of  them  have  the  metrop- 
olis of  America,  with  its  stupendous 
business,  for  its  focus.  But  other  large 
cities  of  the  Union  are  being  closely 
scanned  by  electrical  engineers,  with  a 
view  to  capturing  an  immense  local 
transportation  now  conducted  by  steam. 
Boston,  the  center  of  a  cobweb  of  rail- 
roads, is  regarded  as  likely  to  fall  under 
electric  sway  before  long.  Washington 
has  planned  a  vast  and  splendid  union 
station,  to  be  approached  by  tunnels; 
what  more  probable  than  that  electricity 
will  here  score  another  triumph,  and  at 
length  actuate  trains  all  the  way  through 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  ?  Chicago,  perhaps  beginning  with 
the  Lake  Shore  tracks  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  may  soon  be  added  to 
the  territory  wrested  from  the  steam 
engineer  by  his  electric  rival.  Chicago, 
be  it  noted,  has  completed  fifteen  miles 
of  her  subway  for  freight,  to  be  elec- 
trically actuated.  The  line  will  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  every  railroad 
freight-house  in  the  city,  and  the  prem- 
ises of  leading  shippers  as  well. 

At  the  head  of  the  trunk  lines  of 
America  are  men  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  electric  propulsion. 
But  in  their  hands  are  immense  invest- 
ments of  capital  which  would  become 
largely  worthless  if  the  steam  locomotive 
were  banished  from  its  place,  even  were 
banishment  possible.  At  this  stage  of 
the  electric  art  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  for 
runs  comparatively  short,  with  traffic 
uncommonly  large,  that  steam  can  with 
gain  be  superseded  by  its  rival.  On 
this  point  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  L.  B. 
Stillwell,  chief  electrical  engineer  of  both 
the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  and 
the  Subway,  New  York.  He  says  that 
to  warrant  electrical  installation  a  steam 
railroad  should  handle  every  day  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  tons  of  freight  on 
each  mile  of  its  double  track.  •  An  aver- 
age American  railroad  carries  but  one- 
twelfth  this  amount.  Indeed,  the  only 
considerable  lengths  of  line  that  come 
up  to  Mr.  StillwelPs  figures  are  the 
stretch  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  between 
Jersey  City  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  roads 
bringing  iron  ore  and  coal  into  Pitts- 
burg. Of  course,  as  trunk  lines  approach 


great  cities  their  traffic  far  exceeds  his 
requirement,  and  therefore  in  and  near 
such  terminals  we  are  likely  to  see  one 
electric  plant  succeed  another  with 
steady  pace. 

But  if  the  ousting  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive in  America  may  prove  a  slow 
affair,  Europe  is  in  a  different  case.  In 
many  of  her  districts  the  populations 
are  extremely  dense,  and  where  these 
enjoy  cheap  fuel  or  water-power  the 
electric  revolution  may  proceed  both 
swiftly  and  soon.  During  October,  1903, 
in  a  series  of  remarkable  runs  between 
Zossen  and  Marienfelde,  near  Berlin,  an 
electric  locomotive  attained  a  speed  of 
131  miles  an  hour.  It  is  plainly  fea- 
sible that  the  German  capital  can  be 
joined  to  Hamburg  by  a  service  at  once 
more  rapid  and  pleasant  than  that  of 
steam.  Between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester— 34)4  miles  apart — an  electric 
line  is  under  construction  on  which 
trains  are  to  run  through  in  twenty  min- 
utes, or  at  the  rate  of  103*4  miles  an 
hour.  Switzerland,  with  magnificent 
water-powers,  with  engineering  talent 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  world,  is  consid- 
ering the  electrification  of  her  entire 
railroad  system.  Sweden,  with  dear 
fuel,  many  large  waterfalls,  and  illimit- 
able freightage  in  her  beds  of  iron  ore, 
is  discussing  a  similar  course,  together 
with  new  and  extensive  lines,  wholly 
electrical.  Our  neighbor,  Canada,  counts 
as  one  of  her  chief  resources  the  vast 
water-powers  which  dot  her  map  for 
much  of  its  breadth  between  ocean  and 
ocean.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion,  re- 
minds us  that  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Montreal  has  a  descent  of 
233  feet,  quite  abrupt  in  places ;  of  the 
energy  here  available  but  a  trifling  part 
is  as  yet  in  harness.  Scarcely  less  val- 
uable as  a  source  of  power  is  the  Ottawa 
River,  which,  between  Lake  Temiscam- 
ing  and  Montreal,  has  a  descent  of  about 
600  feet.  Apropos  of  the  line  to  the 
Pacific  coast  to  be  built  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  Company,  Dr.  Bell  tells 
us  that  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  abun- 
dant power  is  to  be  had  from  the  Nelson 
River,  the  Athabasca  and  its  tributaries ; 
and  that  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  Peace  River  develops  a  rapid  cur- 
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enerator.  one  of  a  large  number  used  in  the  new  Subway  Power  House  in  New  V'ork,  develops 
2,700  horse-power,  or  enough  to  propel  a  train  of  54  Subway  Cars  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour 

rent.    Between  that  river  and  the  Pacific  While  the  electrification  of  American 

shore  are  many  waterfalls  whose  great  railroads,  so  far  as  their  main  stems  are 

height  makes  up  for  comparative  small-  concerned,  moves  forward  with  cautious 

ness  of  stream.  tread,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  East- 
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ern  systems  have  adopted  electricity  for 
some  of  their  branches ;  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  forty-six  miles  are 
thus  operated.  While  fifty-six  miles  are 
similarly  worked  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  road,  no  further 
conversions  of  the  kind  are  contemplated. 
Last  year  this  company  acquired  the 
trolleys  centering  in  New  Haven,  together 
with  other  electric  lines  of  importance, 
the  whole  to  be  extended  and  conducted 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the 
system  as  a  whole.  Other  corporations, 
facing  keen  rivalry  by  trolley  lines,  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  their  fares  nearly 
one-half.  Of  the  severe  competition 
between  steam  and  electricity  let  one 
example  suffice  :  Until  about  four  years 
ago  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  had 
all  the  local  business  between  Schenec- 
tady and  Albany,  carrying  on  its  seven- 


teen miles  of  track  about  twenty  thou- 
sand passengers  a  month.  Then  an 
electric  line  entered  and  captured  the 
field,  scon  expanding  the  old-time  travel 
no  less  than  six-fold  by  its  low  fares,  a 
service  four  times  more  frequent,  and  a 
line  which  takes  a  passenger  a  much 
longer  part  of  his  whole  journey  than 
does  the  steam  road.  Let  us  look  at 
the  time-tables  of  the  rival  routes.  The 
quickest  steam  train  occupies  thirty 
minutes,  the  trolley  requires  forty-seven  ; 
the  steam  fare  one  way  is  thirty-four 
cents,  with  sixty  cents  for  a  return 
ticket ;  the  trolley  charges  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  trip  one  way,  forty  cents  for 
a  return  ticket.  It  is  reported  that  the 
electric  line,  branches  and  all,  has  been 
bought  at  a  goodly  price  by  the  interests 
whose  territory  it  so  formidably  invaded. 
This  brings  us,  in  a  glance  all  too 
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mond, Indiana.  The  distance  of  forty  miles  is  covered  in  1  hour  and  25  minutes 
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rapid,  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  inter- 
urban  lines,  steadily  gaining  mileage,  es- 
pecially in  the  Middle  West.  Many  of 
these  roads  were  at  first  suburban  ;  as 
they  ran  through  public  highways,  they 
had  to  suffer  unwelcome  restrictions  of 
speed ;  it  soon  became  their  policy  to 
buy  rights  of  way  as  the  steam  roads 
have  done.  All  that  has  followed  upon 
electric  transit  as  a  means  of  spreading 
cities  into  surrounding  areas  has  been 

repeated  by  the  .  , 

interurbans  in  1 
equal  boons.  In 
addition  to  giv- 
ing country 
homes  to  un- 
counted thous- 
ands of  city  folk, 
they  offer  every- 
b  o  d  y  quick, 
ready,  and  cheap 
travel  on  a  scale 
impossible  to 
steam  locomo- 
tion. They  bring 
thousands  of  new 
faces  to  the  pub- 
lic library  and 
the  art  museum 
of  the  city,  to  its 
concert  rooms 
and  lecture  halls, 
so  that  city  and 
country  ex- 
change their  best 
influences  as 
never  before. 
All  this  is  in  full 
view  when  we 
take  a  glimpse  at 
the  region  which 
centers  in  Day- 
ton, Oi)io,  with  interurban  lines  of  452 
miles,  enfolding  in  their  sweep  Urbana, 
Columbus,  Hamilton,  and  Cincinnati. 
Let  us  note  how  these  roads  have  put  a 
subsoil  plow  into,  business  otherwise 
dormant,  how  they  make  the  small 
shipper  glad  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Upon  220  miles  of  these  lines  the 
Southern  Ohio  Express  Company  picks 
up  cans  of  milk,  cases  of  eggs,  crates  of 
berries,  packages  of  tobacco,  from  a 
thousand  farmsteads.  In  the  larger 
business  of  carrying  grain  and  live  stock 
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"The  Inter-State  Limited." 
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the  expansion  is  constant,  so  that  the  day 
seems  near  at  hand  when  the  com- 
pany will  find  profit  in  placing  a  switch 
at  every  farm  along  its  lines,  sending  cars 
there  for  everything  the  farmer  has  to 
sell.  And  the  countryman  finds  Dayton 
as  good  a  place  to  buy  in  as  to  sell  in ; 
its  merchants  offer  better  and  cheaper 
wares  than  are  to  be  had  in  the  home  vil- 
lage or  the  neighboring  small  town.  Cars 
that  bring  into  the  city  wheat  and  oats, 

 poultry  and  but- 

i  ter,  return  to  the 
country  laden 
with  clothing, 
tools,  machin- 
ery, and  furni- 
ture bought  at 
the  best  advan- 
tage. 

A  line  to  Pi- 
qua,  independ- 
ently controlled, 
may  be  taken  as 
a  model  of  the 
best  interurban 
managem  e  nt. 
A  freight  solici- 
tor, without  fee, 
calls  up  farmers 
and  finds  out 
what  they  have 
to  sell ;  he  then 
ascertains  where 
in  town  a  sale 
can  be  effected, 
often  closing  a 
transaction  on 
the  spot.  This 
line  c  a  r  r  i  es 
sheep,  pigs,  and 
cattle  into  a 
stock-yard  of  its 
own,  whence  dressed  meat  is  des- 
patched on  a  considerable  scale.  A 
cold-storage  department,  about  to  be 
established,  will  add  to  this  branch  of 
the  business,  and  collect  from  the  farmer, 
at  his  very  door,  vegetables  and  fruit 
paid  for  in  cash  at  current  prices.  The 
quick  and  frequent  transit  of  this  road, 
as  of  every  similar  line,  makes  it  prefer- 
able to  steam  transportation.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  and  live  stock  arrive  at  mar- 
ket in  the  pink  of  condition  and  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.    Often  electric 
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lines  are  crossed  by 
viaducts,  three  of  which 
cost  $50,000.  High 
speeds,  therefore,  are 
safe,  and  "  inter-State 
limited "  trains  run 
thrice  daily  between 
Dayton  and  Richmond 
in  eighty-five  minutes — 
that  is,  at  twenty-eight 
miles  an  hour.  Buffet 
luncheon  is  served,  sav- 
ing the  traveler's  time, 
who,  furthermore,  if  he 
stays  at  a  hotel  passed 
by  a  train,  can  have  his 
baggage  left  there  with- 
out delay  or  fee. 

Indianapolis,  a  larger 
city  than  Dayton,  has 
interurban  lines  aggre- 
gating no  less  than  48+ 
miles,  with  seventy  miles 
more  under  construction. 
These  roads  come  to- 
gether in  a  freight-house 
which  might  serve  a 
great  trunk  line;  adjoin- 
ing is  a  handsome  union 
parlor  car  station    whose  upper 

Interior  of  the  car  ihown  on  a  preceding  page  floQrs    form     a„  office 

carriage  occupies  but  six  hours,  where  a  building  of  the  best  type.    The  chief 

steam  line,  impeded  by  the  cross-cur-  system  which  centers  here  is  that  of 

rents  of  a  great  city's  traffic,  demands  the  Indiana  Union  Traction  Company, 

thirty-six  hours.    During  the  summer  which,  apart  from  fifty  miles  in  the  city, 

this  Piqua  line  buys  artificial  ice  at  a  has  211  miles  beyond  the  city's  gates, 

low  figure  and  distributes  it  at  a  respect-  Its  train  to  Muncie,  fifty-seven  miles  off, 

able  profit.    The  passenger  traffic  is  takes  but  two  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  a 

cultivated  as  shrewdly  as  the  freight  train  to  Logansport,  eighty-one  miles 

business.    A  picnic  ground  and  a  club-  distant,  runs  through  in  three  hours, 

house  are  objective  points  for  thousands  Handsome  parlor  cars  are  provided ; 

of  excursionists  from  June  to  October,  baggage  up  to  150  pounds,  a  bicycle,  or 

special  rates 'being  granted.    Ordinary  a  baby  carriage  is  carried  any  distance 

fares  are  one  and  a  half  cents  a  mile;  for  twenty-five  cents ;  touring  or. theater 

books  good  for  six  hundred  miles  are  cars  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 

sold  at  one  and  a  quarter  cents  a  mile,  electric  roads  of  Indianapolis  have  taken 

These  books  are  available  on  any  inter-  local  business  almost  completely  from 

urban  line  in  Ohio  and  connecting  roads  parallel  steam  _  lines,  and  they  exhibit 

in  Indiana,  forming  a  traveler's  cur-  the  usual  creation  of  a  vast  traffic  un- 

rency  well  worthy  to  be  copied  by  other  dreamt  of  before  the  electric  motor  took 

States.  to  the  road. 

Another  Dayton  road,  the  Dayton  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of 
and  Western,  runs  to  Richmond,  Indi-  steam  transportation  in  all  America, 
ana,  forty  miles  off,  and  enjoys  a  large  Yet,  thanks  to  enterprise  and  Niagara, 
and  increasing  through  business.  Its  it  shows  us  a  fine  network  of  inter- 
track  construction  is  admirable ;  steam  urban  routes.  The  International  Rail- 
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way,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity generated  at  the 
Falls,  joins  Buffalo  to 
Olcott  Beach  on  Lake 
Ontario,  where  a  charm- 
ing summer  resort  has 
been  developed.  As 
with  all  other  interur- 
ban  lines  of  the  best 
kind,  the  roadbed  and 
rails  are  such  as  might 
serve  a  first-rate  steam 
road,  while  the  equip- 
ment is  capable  of  ris- 
ing to  a  speed  of  a  mile 
a  minute.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  express 
cars  bring  to  Buffalo  the 
berries,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  apples,  and 
peaches  of  Niagara 
County ;  a  large  and 
growing  freight  busi- 
ness is  also  transacted. 
A  branch  unites  the  city 
with  Niagara  Falls ; 
passenger  cars  are  des- 
patched every  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  day, 
express  cars  run  every 
hour.  A  continuation 
of  this  road  skirts  the  Niagara  Gorge 
and  River,  affording  full  views  of  the 
cataract ;  with  Lewiston  as  its  half-way 
station,  it  affords  the  most  marvelous 
scenic  route  on  the  globe. 

As  interurban  systems  expand  from 
their  centers  they  meet  one  another,  so 
as  to  offer  through  routes  of  astonishing 
length.  Detroit  is  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  interurban  traffic  in  America. 
The  Detroit  United  Railway,  which  in- 
cludes the  chief  local  roads,  has  within 
the  city  192  miles  of  track,  and  outside 
Detroit  323  miles.  Gaps,  each  of  but 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  are  all  that  now 
separate  the  city  from  Buffalo,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Springfield,  Ohio.  Between 
Detroit  and  Toledo,  fifty-eight  miles,  the 
Detroit,  Monroe,  and  Toledo  Short  Line 
has  run  experimental  trains  in  but  two 
hours,  and  intends  to  adopt  their  rate 
of  speed  on  its  time-table.  A  sleeping- 
car  service  will  probably  be  installed  at 
an  early  day  on  the  principal  lines  radi- 
ating from  both  Detroit  and  Toledo. 


BUFFET  CAR 
Interior  of  the  car  shown  on  a  preceding  page 

Interlacements  and  extensions  such  as 
those  common  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  are  not  unknown  in  the  Eastern 
States.  By  next  summer  all  the  links 
in  the  trolley  roads  between  Boston  and 
New  York  will  be  completed ;  the  first 
stretch  of  the  line,  of  rare  picturesque- 
ness,  taking  the  traveler  from  Park 
Square,  Boston,  through  Newton,  Welles- 
ley,  Framingham,  and  Shrewsbury  to  Wor- 
cester. 

As  a  rule,  interurban  lines  have  done 
good  to  their  owners  as  well  as  to  the 
public ;  in  some  cases,  however,  enter- 
prise has  outstripped  opportunity  and 
the  financial  result  has  been  disastrous. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  hear  an 
authoritative  word  as  to  the  field  which 
should  exist  before  an  interurban  line  is 
provided.  It  comes  out  in  cold,  hard 
experience  that  one  community  differs 
widely  from  another  in  its  value,  per 
head,  to  a  railroad.  In  other  words,  the 
travel  habit  is  strong  in  some  regions, 
weak  in  others,  and  should  be  carefully 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  PRIVATE  CAR 
This  car  U  manufactured  by  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company 

observed  as  a  preliminary  step.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Gotshall,  an  electrical  engineer  of 
mark,  in  his  "  Electric  Railway  Eco- 
nomics," has  compared  fourteen  popula- 
tions, each  served  by  an  interurban  sys- 
tem ;  one  of  these  groups  traveled  thrice 
as  often  per  head  as  another ;  in  numbers 
the  two  groups  differed  but  little.  As- 
suming an  average  development  of  the 
travel  habit,  an  interurban  road  requires 
a  population  of  at  least  a  thousand  along 
every  mile  of  its  country  stretches,  apart, 
of  course,  from  the  city  populations  at 
terminal  points.  It  is  further  declared 
by  competent  engineers  that  the  whole 
cost  of  such  roads  should  not  exceed 
$25,000  a  mile.  In  this  field,  as  in 
every  other,  the  investor  does  well  to 
beware  of  the  men  whose  business  is 
the  sanguine  promotion  of  enterprises 
rather  than  their  conservative  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  not  so  much  between  cities  as 
within  cities  themselves  that  electric 
traction  finds  its  most  gainful  scope, 
most  notably,  of  course,  in  New  York. 
During  1902  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  replaced  its  steam  locomotives 
by  electric  motors,  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  line  by  one-third,  and  reducing 
its  operating  expenses  from  more  than 


fifty-five  per  cent,  to  less 
than  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  receipts.    It  is  in 
the  enormous  power-houses 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia^ 
and  Chicago  that  economies 
are  worked  out   for  ttiJk 
behoof  of  smaller  plants 
throughout     the  Union.* 
Much  the  largest  and  best] 
power-house  in  the  world  is 
that  of   the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  at 
the  foot  of  West  Fifty-ninth 
Street,    New    York.  Its 
engines  and  dynamos,  when 
all   awhirl,    are   to  send 
100,000    horse- power  as 
electricity  into  the  motors 
of  the  subway  system.  A 
view  is  here  presented  of 
one  of  the  giant  dynamos 
employed ;     its  revolving 
part  weighs  332,000  pounds, 
has  a  diameter  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  and  turns  seventy-five  times  a 
minute.     When  completed,  the  equip? 
ment  of   this   wonderful   station  will 
include     three  Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam  turbines.     These  machines  and 
the  Curtis  steam  turbines  are  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  preference  to  recip- 
rocating engines  ;  they  are  lighter,  sim- 
pler, more  even  in  motion,  less  costly 
in  maintenance,  and  more  economical 
of  steam  under  the  wide  fluctuations  of 
demand   for  current  incidental  in  a 
traction  service. 

To-day  the  electric  trackage  of  the 
United  States  is  33,000  miles  or  so,  about 
one-eighth  that  of  the  steam  railroads ; 
it  is  estimated  that  their  earnings  during 
1904  were  $220,000,000,  about  one-fifth 
the  total  receipts  of  the  steam  lines.  So 
far  as  in  cities  the  electric  motor  out- 
paces the  horse,  it  has  saved  time,  and 
therefore  lengthened  human  life,  to  an 
extent  which,  could  it  be  measured  in 
money,  would  reach  stupendous  figures. 
In  many  cases  a  passenger  is  content, 
not  to  save  time,  but  to  be  carried 
farther  than  in  old  days  by  the  horse- 
car,  so  that  he  may  build  a  house  in  a 
suburban  path  instead  of  in  a  crowded 
street,  and  rear  his  children  in  pure  air, 
in  quiet,  comfort,  and  safety.    In  very 
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CURTIS  STEAM  TURBINE 

This  form  of  engine  is  being  largely  used,  in  place  of  the  old  form  of  recipro- 
cating steam  engine,  to  drive  dynamos  for  the  generation  of  electric  power 


many  instances,  this  man  could  either  tively  limited  income  that  electric  trans- 

not  afford  to  pay  for  steam  transit,  or  portation  finds  its  main  strength  and 

steam  service  does  not  go  where  he  confers  new  benefits.    Steam  roads  seek 

could  buy  a  bome-site  at  a  price  within  large  trainloads  to  be  moved  long  dis- 

his  means.    It  is  in  just  such  develop-  tances ;  an  electric  freight  and  express 

mentof  business  with  people  of  compara-  service  coins  dimes  into  dollars  by  pick- 
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ing  up  market-baskets,  bundles  for  the 
seamstress  and  the  laundress,  a  bunch 
or  two  of  saplings  for  the  orchard.  The 
trunk  lines  of  America,  with  their  wide- 
spreading  branches,  enable  merchants 
in  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns  to 
replenish  their  counters  and  shelves 
every  day.  Stocks,  therefore,  need  not 
be  so  large  as  of  old,  when,  let  us  say,  a 
whole  winter's  goods  were  laid  in  by 
October ;  the  change  reduces  the  amount 
of  capital  required,  the  outlays  for  rent 
and  insurance,  the  liability  to  shrinkage 
and  deterioration  of  values.  The  inter- 
urban  roads  are  extending  these  advan- 
tages to  that  hitherto  little-aided  man, 
the  village  storekeeper.  In  the  morning 
he  can  telephone  his  wants  to  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  or  Detroit ;  in  the  afternoon 
the  ordered  wares  are  on  his  shelves. 
More  important  still  are  the  benefits 
bestowed  upon  the  farmer,  the  market- 
gardener,  the  dairyman,  or  the  stock- 
breeder. To-day  the  smallntss  of  his 
capital  is  not  the  drawback  it  would 


have  been  ten  years  ago.  With  an  inter- 
urban  line  passing  near  his  home  or  in 
front  of  his  door,  with  a  cheap  telephone 
at  his  elbow,  and  enjoying  a  free  rural 
mail  delivery,  he  can  sell  his  produce 
when  he  pleases  and  at  the  best  market 
prices,  paying  a.  very  light  tax  to  the 
middleman,  or  often  completing  a  trans- 
action with  a  directness  that  leaves  the 
middleman  out  altogether. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  steam 
traffic  of  America  cannot  for  many  years 
yet  be  in  peril  of  electric  rivalry,  but 
within  the  important  field  in  which  com- 
petition exists  and  is  growing  we  are 
likely  to  see  a  sharp  fight  before  peace 
is  declared.  As  soon  as  the  stronger 
party  has  measured  the  strength  of  his 
antagonist,  he  will  make  terms  with  him ; 
interests  now  at  war  will  be  adjusted 
and  merged,  each  supplementing  the 
other.  To  the  electrician  will  fall  the 
tasks  he  can  best  perform,  to  the  steam 
engineer  will  be  intrusted  the  work  most 
profitably  left  in  his  hands. 


The  Bell 

By  Louise  Morgan  Sill 

He  died.  .  .  .  Alas,  they  said,  what  promise  died 
With  him — what  youth,  what  eloquence,  they  sighed— 
They  who  had  left  him  lonely  days  to  live, 
Withholding  then  what  now  they  fain  would  give. 

But  his  rich  grave,  that  to  the  living  seemed 

So  dark,  had  brimmed  with  starlight  as  he  dreamed, 

And  far  away  a  muted  bell  set  free 

Rang  in  immortal  choirs  his  ecstasy. 
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The  New  Indian  Commissioner 


IN  selecting  a  veteran  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 
for  the  responsible  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  President  Roose- 
velt paid  a  compliment  to  the  profession 
as  well  as  to  the  man,  and,  by  a  pure 
coincidence,  the  month  in  which  the 
President  had  occasion  to  rebuke  mali- 
cious and  ill-bred  newspaper  stories  was 
that  in  which  he  bestowed  special  honor 


on  a  fair-minded  and  thoughtful  repre- 
sentative of  the  press.  Mr.  Leupp  has  been 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post  "  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  has  never  been  a  partisan,  and 
his  letters  have  always  been  readable 
and  well  informed.  Special  experience 
and  observation  as  to  Western  affairs 
and  Indian  government  have  made  him 
peculiarly  fit  for  this  special  post. 
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GENERAL  STOESSEL 
In  Command  of  the  Port  Arthur  Garrison 


The  Commanders  at  Port  Arthur 


A FOREIGN  journal  well  says  that 
General  Stoessel  remains  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  few  Rus- 
sian reputations  enhanced  by  the  war. 
Audacity,  persistency,  discipline,  admin- 
istrative genius,  endless  resource,  have 
made  his  defense  of  Port  Arthur  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  From  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg journals,  and  have  been  in  part  re- 
published in  translation  in  this  country, 
it  appears  that  while  General  Stoessel's 
name  indicates  German  origin,  it  is 
43 


probable  that  he  is  in  fact  a  Swede  and 
the  grandson  of  a  Swedish  army  officer, 
while  his  father  served  with  honor  in 
the  Russian  army,  and,  like  his  son, 
was  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
General  Stoessel's  ability  as  an  organizer 
is,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  his  thor- 
ough training  in  early  days  in  the  Pavloff 
Military  Academy,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  with  Kuropatkin.  He  served 
with  credit  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
and  since  then  has  held  several  military 
administrative  positions  in  Siberia  and 
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GENEK 
In  Command  of  the  Japan 

elsewhere.  A  St.  Petersburg  paper  says 
that  Stoessel's  first  act  in  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  was  to  institute  the  most  thorough 
rules  as  to  maintaining  order  within  the 
city.  Such  minute  regulations  were  made 
as  that  every  house  must  have  a  tub  of 
water  before  its  door  to  guard  against 
fire,  that  no  one  might  leave  his  dwelling 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  lights 
might  be  maintained  in  houses  only  upon 
condition  that  thick  curtains  obscured  the 
light.  Another  interesting  act  was  the 
assembling  of  the  five  hundred  women 
left  in  the  city  and  their  organization  into 
various  associations  to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing order  and  comfort 


NOGl 

;  Army  before  Port  Arthur 

Opposed  to  General  Stoessel  has  been 
the  grizzled  Japanese  veteran,  General 
Nogi.  On  the  day  of  his  receiving  com- 
mand he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son 
at  the  battle  of  Nanshan,  and  said,  "I 
am  glad  he  died  so  splendidly.  It  was 
the  greatest  honor  he  could  have.  As 
for  the  funeral  rites  over  his  memory, 
they  might  as  well  be  postponed  for  a 
while.  A  little  later  on  they  may  be 
performed  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  two  other  members  of  his  family — 
of  Hoten,  his  brother,  and  of  myself." 
Since  this  was  said,  the  son  and  brother 
has  perished  in  a  gallant  assault  at  Port 
Arthur. 
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GIBRALTAR 

The  Mountain  of  Tarek 


By 


Charles  Wellington  Furlong 


With  Drawings  by  the  Author 


RECENTLY  the  headlines  of  our 
leading  dailies  spelled  Gibraltar 
in  no  uncertain  type.  Our  at- 
tention was  centered  for  a  while  on  this 
ancient  northern  Pillar  of  Hercules,  and 
it  was  shown  that,  except  for  British 
leave,  the  Russian  squadron  must  have 
returned  home,  or  attempted,  without 
adequate  coaling  facilities,  the  longer 
voyage  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Cape. 

While  it  did  not  require  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a  Russian  admiral  to  emphasize 
its  strategic  value  as  a  military  and 
naval  base,  yet  in  times  past,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  it  was  only  popular  sen- 
timent which  prevented  Britain's  repre- 
sentatives from  bartering  its  restitution 
to  Spain,  Florida  at  one  time  being  the 
proposed  exchange. 

My  introduction  to  Gibraltar  was  im- 
pressive. My  journey  had  lain  through 
central  Spain ;  her  rugged,  snow-capped 
mountains  had  been  left  behind ;  the 
penetrating  chill  of  the  early  spring  had 
given  way  to  the  more  balmy  airs  of  the 
undulating  Andalusian  plain.  As  we 
rushed  southward,  the  character  of  the 
country  again  changed,  and  plain  was 
transformed  to  highland.  The  shadows 
lengthened,  and  the  shades  of  the  mag- 
nificent old  cork- woods  threw  their  dusky 
tones  across  thickly  wooded  ravines  and 
glens,  blending  the  colors  of  hundreds  of 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  in  their  misty  films. 

Perched  high  up  on  the  rugged  peaks, 
silhouetted  against  the  twilight  sky,  I 
occasionally  saw  the  remains  of  charac- 
teristic old  Oriental  hill  forts,  which, 


with  Moorish  villages  inhabited  by  a 
half-Moorish  peasantry,  still  bear  their 
Moorish  names.  Soon  the  moonless 
night  shut  out  the  panorama,  and  the 
stars  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  dark- 
ness. The  dim  lamp  went  out  as  the 
train  jogged  and  swerved  around  bend 
and  curve.  A  sudden  flash  of  blinding 
white  light  lit  up  every  corner  of  the 
compartment,  disappeared,  and  flashed 
again.  I  turned  for  information  to  my 
traveling  companion,  an  Englishman, 
and  Traction  Engineer  of  the  Bobadilla 
Road. 

"  Searchlight  from  the  Rock,  about  six 
miles  off.  Hear  those  three  guns  in 
rapid  succession  ?  They're  from  Upper 
Signal  Station,  Elliott's  Batteries,  or 
North  Bastion,  and  will  be  repeated  in 
a  few  seconds ;  it's  the  general  alarm 
signal  at  Gib — sham  battle,  you  know, 
state  of  siege  for  six  days." 

Shordy  afterwards  I  was  crossing  the 
Bay  from  Algeciras  on  the  deck  of  a 
small  steamer.  Ahead  of  me  was  Gibral- 
tar. The  whole  expanse  from  Dock- 
yard Fort  to  Upper  Signal  Station,  from 
Union  Galleries  to  Europa  Point,  and  the 
series  of  casements  along  the  Line  Wall, 
seemed  perforated  with  opened  doors  of 
a  great  blast  furnace.  Guns  boomed 
and  belched  forth,  heavy  ordnance  min- 
gled its  roar  with  the  spiteful  fire  of  the 
secondary  batteries  and  the  ripping  of 
the  rapid-fire  guns.  The  great  Rock 
stood  out  dimly  against  its  dark-blue 
background,  like  a  huge,  crouching  sea- 
monster. 
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Gibraltar's  importance  as  a  strong- 
hold began  when  the  Phoenicians  visited 
it  and  named  it  Mons  Calpe,  and  the 
Carthaginians  erected  their  watch-tower 
from  which  to  observe  the  galleys  of 
their  Roman  enemies.  It  was  held  in 
turn  by  the  Romans  until  412  a.  d., 
when  the  Goths  wrested  it  from  them. 
During  this  time,  however,  it  practically 
remained  uninhabited.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  beautiful  spring 
of  the  south,  when  the  fragrant  broom 
covered  the  hills  with  gold  and  the 
oleanders  fringed  the  rivers  with  their 
scarlet  blossoms,  a  flotilla  of  Moorish 
galleys  containing  some  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  their  chief,  Tarek-Ibn-Zeyad, 
thrust  their  prows  on  the  beach  of  Al- 
geciras,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Calpe. 
Here,  several  feet  up  the  side  of  the 
rock,  Djebel  Tarek  (Mount  of  Tarek), 
this  leader  erected  a  stately  castle.  The 
Gibraltar  of  Great  Britain  is  the  Gibal 
Tarik  of  the  Moors.  All  that  now 
remains  of  this  structure  is  a  fragment 
of  broken  wall  and  the  Torre'  de  Home- 
nage,  in  which  the  Moorish  Bashaws 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Their  weath- 
ered and  battle-scarred  walls  have  been 
passive  witnesses  from  the  times  of  bows 
and  arrows  and  battering-rams  to  the 
days  of  siege  guns  and  mortar  batteries. 

Through  the  period  of  their  infidel 
dynasty  of  eight  hundred  years,  Moorish 
troops  used  the  Rock  as  a  port  of  entry 
to  their  Spanish  dominions,  and  through 
it  poured  a  continual  influx  of  Moslem 
immigrants  who  overran  the  country. 
As  here  the  Moors  first  landed,  so  from 
here,  when  the  Cross  was  again  victori- 
ous over  the  Crescent  and  the  supremacy 
of  Spanish  arms  was  again  assured,  the 
last  remnant  of  that  race  was  expelled 
from  Spain,  embarked  in  galleys,  and 
cast  destitute  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 

From  1462  until  1704  the  Rock  was 
held  by  Spain,  not,  however,  without 
some  obstinate  attempts  by  Mohammed- 
an corsairs  to  retake  their  lost  posses- 
sion. 

During  the  summer  of  this  latter  year, 
Sir  George  Rooke,  with  his  squadron 
and  a  small  land  force,  captured  it  after 
a  siege  of  three  days. 

From  1309  until  1705  it  stood  eleven 
»es,  six  of  which  were  successful. 


Since  then  the  British  have  resisted 
three  sieges,  the  last,  in  1779,  being 
known  as  the  Great  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 
during  which  the  garrison  of  about  six 
thousand  men  repelled  for  nearly  four 
years  the  combined  attacks  of  some 
sixty-one  thousand  French  and  Spanish 
troops,  our  American  Revolution  afford- 
ing Spain  the  incentive  for  this  siege. 
The  sufferings  of  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants from  starvation,  and  scurvy, 
reducing  them  to  devouring:  reeds  and 
thistles ;  the  excavation  of  the  galleries 
in  order  to  bring  a  flanking  fire  to  bear 
on  the  enemies'  works;  how  General 
Ross  made  his  sortie  from  the  Red 
Sands  at  midnight  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  intrenchments  on  the  Neutral 
Ground,  and  the  failure  of  Chevalier 
d'Arcon's  stupendous  scheme  of  com- 
bined attack  by  land  and  sea — these 
are  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
siege,  whose  history  is  crowded  with 
minor  deeds  of  heroism  and  strange 
incident  The  British  loss,  all  told,  was 
1,231  men,  that  of  the  enemy  over 
6,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  siege  to  the 
latter  was  oyer  twelve  million  dollars. 

Seen  from  the  west,  across  the  rip- 
pling, sparkling  blue  of  the  Bay  of 
Algeciras,  the  huge  mass  of  Jurassic 
limestone,  marble,  and  red  sand  slants 
its  broad  side  abruptly  1,396  feet  to 
Highest  Point.  From  here,  north  and 
south,  a  bristling  ridge  divides  Gibral- 
tar into  two  natural  divisions.  Way 
below,  at  the  base  of  its  more  gradual 
western  slope,  under  the  protection  of 
its  great  guns,  nestles  its  terraced  town, 
like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheater  as  they 
surround  the  naval  arena  of  the  Bay. 
The  more  precipitous  eastern  side,  with 
its  great  landslides  of  weathered  rock 
and  residual  soil,  gives  striking  contrasts 
of  line  and  mass.  This  side,  with  the 
exception  of  fortified  parts  and  the  little 
colony  of  Catalan  Bay  towards  its  north- 
ern end,  is  practically  uninhabited  by 
man ;  but,  well  out  of  his  reach,  a  troop 
of  wild  Barbary  apes  holds  high  carnival. 
Here  they  live  on  the  sweet  roots  of  the 
palmetto,  making  occasional  raids  into 
gardens  on  the  western  slope.  In  the 
numerous  caves  and  shadows  of  the 
cactus  and  underbrush,  small  rabbits, 
badgers,  a  few  foxes,  the  genet  cat  and 
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partridge,  prey  upon  one  another  and 
the  neighboring  poultry-yards,  or  feast 
upon  the  berries  and  tender  blossoms  of 
some  four  hundred  species  of  flowering 
plants;  and  high  up  on  the  sides  the 
eagle,  vulture,  osprey,  and  falcon  have 
their  eyries. 

Between  the  vertical  wall  of  the  north 
end  of  the  Rock  and  the  little  Spanish 
town  of  Linea,  the  market  garden  of 
Gibraltar,  inhabited  mainly  by  laborers, 
smugglers,  and  ex-convicts,  stretches  a 


the  road  to  Spain.  Here,  on  either 
hand,  are  often  seen  little  groups  arrang- 
ing goods,  or  contriving  schemes  to 
smuggle  contraband  through  the  Spanish 
lines,  at  which  each  person  is  well  in- 
spected. A  barbed  wire  fence  coincides 
with  the  Spanish  beat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  smugglers'  dogs  from  getting 
through,  for  this  is  one  of  the  many 
ways  by  which  contraband  is  run  in  from 
the  free  port  of  Gibraltar. 

Nestled  snugly  at  the  back  of  the 


THE  MOORISH  CASTLE 


narrow,  sandy  isthmus.  Half-way  across 
this  are  the  British  lines,  within  which 
lie  a  pleasant  garden,  race-course,  and 
athletic  grounds,  known  as  the  North 
Front.  Between  the  British  linesand  those 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Linea  lies  the  Neutral 
Ground,  traffic  and  travelers  across  it 
being  restricted  to  its  one  highway,  a  road 
patrolled  by  Spanish  guards.  This  is  a 
thoroughfare  for  several  thousand  Span- 
iards who  straggle  over  in  the  morning 
to  work  on  the  fortifications,  or  to  sell 
their  garden  produce  to  garrison  and 
town,  and  at  night  pour  back  again  over 


Rock,  in  an  out-of-the-way  cove  called 
Catalan  Bay,  is  the  hamlet  of  Caleta, 
where  lives  a  little  isolated  colony,  de- 
scendants of  Genoese  fishermen.  Their 
diminutive  cottages  and  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary's  emphasize  the  height  of 
the  great  towering  Rock  above  them,  big 
fragments  of  which,  together  with  the 
loose  soil,  have  from  time  to  time  come 
crashing  down  on  the  red-tiled  roofs  of 
their  little  homes.  Along  the  shore,  just 
south  of  Catalan  Bay,  traces  of  prehis- 
toric human  remains  were  recently  dis- 
covered, and  in  caves  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rock  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant, 
'  rhinoceros,  ox,  bear,  hyena,  and  many 
smaller  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  have 
bflto  found. 

Starting  at  the  Market,  where  the 
Tangerine  Moors  are  in  evidence,  and 
r  strolling  along  the  busy  little  thorough- 
1  fare  of  Waterport  Street,  one  will  find 
1  Jew,  Gentile,  and  Moslem  from  all  parts, 
while  the  plaid  skirts  and  red  and  blue 
jackets  of  the  Services  go  far  to  brighten 
the  somber,  neutral  tones  of  the  town 
and  Rock. 

The  direct  administration  of  the  town 
is  civil,  and  its  laws  are  enforced  by 
municipal  police.  The  orderly  and  cleanly 
character  of  Gibraltar  contrasts  strongly 
with  that  of  its  Spanish  neighbors  across 
the  Bay  and  Neutral  Ground.    There  is 
■  one  fact,  however,  that  must  never  be 
I  lost  sight  of :  Gibraltar  is,  above  all  else, 
>  a  fortress,  and  if  circumstances  demand, 
i  her  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitants,  no 
less  than  her  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men,  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  mili- 
tary governor. 

One  of  the  first  precautions  of  the 
military  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  health  among  its  troops,  water,  food, 
and  sanitation  naturally  being  its  chief 
considerations.    Gibraltar  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  rainfall  for  its  water, 
which  is  collected  in  great  tanks,  while 
the  auxiliary  supply  from  wells  on  the 
North  Front  and  a  large  condensing 
plant  in  Southport  Ditch  have  greatly 
bettered  conditions.    Its  food,  particu- 
larly meats,  fish,  and  fruit,  is  carefully 
inspected.    Its  sanitation  is  regulated 
by  a  board  of  commissioners,  and,  rec- 
ognizing the  limited  area  of  its  1,266 
acres,  special  attention  is  given  to  re- 
stricting the  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
regulations  in  governing  the  admission 
and  residence  of  aliens  being  based  upon 
the  absence  of  all  right  to  a  residence, 
the  military  expediency  to  exclude  all 
foreigners,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
The  prerogative  of  the  governor  to  ex- 
pel all  persons  he  does  not  deem  desir- 
able has  always  been  recognized  and 
exercised. 

For  a  little  garrison  town  tucked  away 
in  one  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
portunity for  varying  the  monotony  of 
garrison  life  seems  unusually  prolific. 


Ample  provision  is  made  for  public  edu- 
cation, and  various  funds,  institutes,  and 
asylums  are  provided  for  the  poor. 
When  the  black  Levanter  blows,  officers 
and  men  may  seek,  in  their  off  hours, 
the  pleasant  interiors  of  their  respect- 
ive clubs,  libraries,  theaters,  recreation- 
rooms,  or  mission  homes.  A  number  of 
these  are  provided  with  game-rooms  and 
skittle  alleys  for  the  men,  and  are  open 
to  the  crews  of  visiting  ships  of  war. 
Smoking  concerts  take  place  during  the 
winter  months,  the  entertainment  being 
provided  in  turn  by  each  regiment,"  corps, 
and  department.  But  when  the  wind 
from  the  west  clears  the  dense  cloud  from 
the  Rock  and  dries  up  its  unwholesome 
moisture,  Tommy  hies  himself  to  the 
bathing  places  or  extensive  athletic 
grounds  of  the  North  Front,  where  foot- 
ball, cricket,  track  and  other  sports  are 
universally  indulged  in. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  healthy  amuse- 
ment open  to  the  "  officers  and  gentle- 
men "  of  Gibraltar,  none  is  more  noted 
than  the  Calpe  hunt,  which  occurs  in 
Spanish  territory,  while  no  less  enjoy- 
able are  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
jockey,  golf,  polo,  yacht,  and  various 
other  clubs,  to  say  nothing  of  more  pro- 
tracted hunting  excursions  for  wild  pig 
in  Morocco  and  ibex  in  the  Sierra 
Bermeja. 

Gibraltar's  most  vital  usefulness  to 
Great  Britain  undoubtedly  depends  on 
three  things :  its  impregnability  to  with- 
stand assault,  its  effectiveness  in  con- 
trolling the  Straits,  and  its  usefulness 
as  a  coaling  station  and  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. 

Since  Great  Britain's  occupation,  her 
ablest  engineers  have  spared  no  thought 
or  pains  to  perfect  its  elaborate  scheme 
of  batteries,  galleries,  and  intricate  sub- 
terranean works.  Besides  British  work- 
men, several  thousand  Spaniards  from 
Algeciras  and  Linea  are  employed  daily 
on  new  works  or  improving  the  old,  and 
the  lighter  guns  of  former  days  have 
given  way  to  heavier  ordnance.  The 
expenditure  for  military  protection  alone, 
in  a  single  year,  has  reached  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  formida- 
ble European  power  co-operating  with 
Spain  could,  by  mounting  heavy  guns 
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and  batteries  on  the  neighboring  promon- ' 
tories,  use  them  effectively  against  Gib- 
raltar. That  an  enemy's  fire  might  reach 
the  height  of  Gibraltar's  upper  works 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
Rock  Mortar,  the  highest  piece  of  ord- 
nance on  the  Rock,  was  dismounted 
several  times  by  Spanish  shells  during 
the  Siege.  But  this  theory  seems  to  de- 
mand no  serious  consideration. 

Since  Gibraltar  became  a  British  fort- 
ress, only  once  has  an  attacking  force 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing.  This 
occurred  the  year  following  British  pos- 
session, when,  led  up  the  secret  Shep- 
herd's Path  by  a  Gibraltar  goatherd,  to 
St.  Michael's  Cave,  some  five  hundred 
Spaniards  hid  over  night ;  and  early  in 
the  morning,  passing  over  Charles  V. 
Wall,  they  overcame  the  Middle  Hill 
Guard,  only  to  be  immediately  annihi- 
lated by  the  British  Grenadiers. 

But  Gibraltar  then  might  be  likened 
to  raw  material ;  to-day  she  is  a  fin- 
ished product,  the  world's  most  for- 
midable fortress,  with  its  bastions  and 
masked  batteries,  tier  upon  tier  of  forti- 
fications, unsurpassed  galleries  of  mar- 
velous size  and  shape,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  at  whose  openings  are  mounted 
(he  best  artillery ;  tunnels  and  caves,  in 
33 


which  are  stored  vast  supplies  of  food, 
ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  well 
out  of  reach  of  an  enemy's  shot  and 
shell,  while  the  only  approach  to  the 
town  by  land  can  be  flooded  at  short 
notice. 

The  possibility  of  the  Rock  batteries, 
with  their  powerful  ordnance  and  high- 
angle  guns,  controlling  effectively  the 
fourteen  miles  of  water  between  her  and 
the  African  shore,  is  an  open  question. 
It  is  true  that  new  guns  of  the  most 
effective  design  have  recently  been 
mounted  on  her  highest  batteries,  and  no 
one  who  has  seen  target  practice  from 
the  Rock  with  her  smaller  guns  can 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  these  larger  ones. 
None  but  the  highest  and  most  trusted 
officers  definitely  know  their  range,  and 
as  questions  about  heavy  ordnance  at 
Gibraltar  are  not  welcomed,  and  as  the 
rules  governing  the  inspection  of  her 
upper  works  have  of  late  years  been 
made  so  rigid,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  batteries  at  that 
range.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  fair 
possibility  that  vessels  at  full  speed, 
hugging  close  the  African  shore,  might 
get  through  with  comparative  safety, 
even  in  clear  weather ;  while  in  dense 
fogs  or  storms  they  could  go  through 
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unseen.  Then,  again,  the  heavy  dark 
mist-cloud,  which  so  often  envelops 
the  upper  half  of  the  Rock  for  days 
at  a  time,  would  make  accurate  aim 
exceedingly  difficult  and  uncertain.  So, 
as  Great  Britain  could  not  mine  the 
Straits,  but  one  thing  remains  to  make 
Gibraltar  really  the  "  key  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean," and  that  is,  a  strong  and  effect- 
ive squadron  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  land  batteries.  This  Great  Britain 
has,  and  I  believe  her  control  of  the 
Straits  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned. 

As  a  coaling  station  and  base  of  oper- 
ations its  value  and  position  are  unique. 
A  splendid  naval  harbor,  now  perfected 
by  the  completion  of  a  new  mole,  enor- 
mous coal  supplies  always  on  hand  to 
replenish  the  bunkers  of  her  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  three  enormous  dry- 
docks  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  battle-ships  and  cruisers  of  His 
Majesty's  Navy,  and  a  signal  station 
1,294  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which 
vessels  can  be  reported  forty  miles  away, 
are  the  equipment  of  the  Rock,  from 
whose  highest  central  eminence  Britons 
watch  with  ceaseless  vigilance  the  Straits 
and  its  approaches. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
the  importance  of  Gibraltar  has  greatly 
increased.  Placed  on  one  of  the  great- 
est waterways  of  the  world,  on  the  direct 


route  of  vessels  in  the  India,  China,  and 
Mediterranean  trades,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  valuable  coaling  stations  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
East.  So,  by  Gibraltar,  Great  Britain 
not  only  controls  the  Straits,  but  she 
has  an  unequaled  naval  and  military 
base  from  which  to  operate  in  time  of 
war. 

When  the  sides  of  this  Lion  Rock  of 
Britain  are  sun-scorched  with  summer 
heat,  and  its  bristling  mane  is  enshrouded 
beneath  the  lowering  folds  of  dark  storm- 
clouds,  we  feel  its  mighty  strength  for 
war ;  but  when,  after  the  autumn  rains, 
as  by  magic,  its  sunburnt  sides  exchange 
their  somber  browns  for  a  varied  brill- 
iant color  coat  of  beautiful  flora,  flower- 
ing orange,  fig,  almond,  pomegranate, 
and  soft  patches  of  velvety  grass,  and 
when  below,  in  the  waters  of  its  beauti- 
ful bay,  vessels  of  all  nations  constantly 
come  to  draw  on  its  vast  coal  supplies, 
and  as  quietly  and  swiftly  pass  away, 
east  and  west,  on  their  missions  of  trade 
and  industry,  we  know  that,  mighty  as  is 
its  strength  in  war,  yet  mightier  for 
peace  is  Gibraltar,  where  high  up  against 
the  azure  blue  for  two  hundred  years 
the  Union  Jack  has  unfolded  the  three 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St  Patrick  to  the  winds  and  breezes  of 
two  continents  and  two  seas. 


SPANISH  LABORERS  CROSSING  THE  NEUTRAL  GROUND 
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The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 


"  |"*ASILY  the  first  statesman  of 
T~4  Greater  Britain "  is  the  eulo- 
*  *  gistic  reference  of  the  London 
"  News "  to  the  French-Canadian  now 
entering  upon  his  third  term  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
elevation  to  the  leadership  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Opposition  in  1887  was  an 
experiment  viewed  by  many  with  mis- 
giving; the  intrusting  of  the  helm  of 
public  affairs  to  him  eight  years  later 
was  another  experiment  attended  by 
even  more  doubt.  The  anxiety  was 
natural.  Member  of  a  race  by  birth, 
tradition,  and  institution  alien  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
it  might  well  have  been  asked  whither 
the  course  he  would  steer  should  lead. 
That  it  is  leading  to  the  Larger  Canada 
dreamed  of  by  the  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadians  as  expressed  on  the  two 
occasions  when  he  has  since  appealed 
to  the  country. 

Whence  his  success  ?  The  answer  car- 
ries us  back,  on  the  political  side,  to  the 
days  when  he  practiced  law  and  studied 
politics  in  the  Lower  Canada  of  the  early 
sixties ;  on  the  personal  side,  to  his  boy- 
hood in  his  native  village.  Qualities 
essential  to  the  perfect  rounding  out  of 
his  career  developed  at  an  early  age.  The 
outlook  of  his  younger  years  was  not  the 
outlook  of  his  later  life.  It  was  bounded 
by  the  New  France  of  the  long-gone  past. 
The  broader  vision  came  when,  in  learn- 
ing English,  he  absorbed  the  doctrines 
of  Pitt,  Brougham,  Canning,  and  Glad- 
stone with  his  education  in  their  tongue. 
Pride  of  race  yielded  to  pride  of  nation- 
ality. Now  began  his  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  conciliation,  his  plead- 
ings with  his  fellow  French-Canadians  to 
sink  all  differences  and  work  side  by  side 
with  the  Anglo-Canadians  for  the  unity 
and  progress  of  their  common  country. 
Here  was  the  germ  of  the  policy  he  has 
since  developed  steadily,  one  which  has 
called  for  the  exercise  of  diplomacy, 
insight,  and  self-control  to  a  rare  degree. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  race  and  his  relig- 
ion were  impedimenta ;  on  the  other,  he 
was  assailed  as  being  more  British  than 


the  British  born.  "I  love  England," 
was  his  reply  in  an  impassioned  speech 
at  Montreal,  "  because  under  the  banner 
of  St.  George  my  fellow-countrymen  and 
myself  have  found  far  greater  freedom 
than  we  could  ever  have  hoped  for  had 
we  remained  subject  to  France." 

Speaking  both  French  and  English 
with  equal  facility,  he  unites  to  the  sup- 
pleness and  grace  of  the  Frenchman  the 
calm  and  practical  ratiocination  charac- 
teristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  His 
command  of  language  parallels  his  con- 
trol of  thought,  emotion,  and  movement. 
As  a  debater  he  is  polished,  keen,  con- 
vincing; as  a  public  speaker  he  presents 
clearly  and  in  a  popular  way  the  salient 
points  of  the  most  intricate  problem, 
and  undoubtedly  owes  a  large  measure 
of  his  success  to  his  magnetic  personal- 
ity and  remarkable  ability  as  an  orator. 
From  the  outset  of  his  political  career 
his  eloquence  attracted  attention.  His 
maiden  speech  in  the  Quebec  legisla- 
ture evoked  from  his  auditors  an  instant 
"  Quel  est  cet  dtranger  ?"  His  early 
efforts  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  "silver- 
tongued  Laurier." 

In  appearance,  Sir  Wilfrid  undoubt- 
edly suggests  the  scholar  rather  than 
the  political  chieftain.  His  long,  clean- 
shaven face,  with  deep-set  eyes,  mobile 
mouth,  and  high  forehead,  has  a  slightly 
ascetic  cast  and  is  an  accurate  index  to 
the  refinement  of  his  nature,  A  first 
glance  will  suffice  to  show  why  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  abhors  strife 
and  prefers  to  gain  his  victories  by  the 
arts  of  peace  rather  than  by  the  arts  of 
war.  But  his  public  career  is  evidence 
that  he  is  a  good  fighter ;  so,  too,  is  the 
struggle  he  has  waged  against  ill  health. 
Nervous  of  temperament  and  frail  of 
physique,  a  friend  of  his  barristerial 
days  records  that  "he  passed  amongst 
us  as  though  he  were  a  shadow,  and 
seemed  to  us  to  say,  'Brothers,  we 
must  die.' "  That  under  such  a  physical 
handicap  he  has  accomplished  so  much 
must  of  itself  heighten  the  admiration 
with  which  the  man  and  his  work  are 
regarded  to-day. 
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THE    MAN  BEETHOVEN" 

BY   DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


IHE  student  of  biog- 
raphy is  often  dis- 
appointed to  find  the 
man  who  stands  be- 
hind some  great 
achievement  so  com- 
monplace, so  un- 
equal, in  his  general 


character,  to  the  single  talent  that  has 
distinguished  him.  He  is  great  by 
virtue  of  one  faculty  or  set  of  faculties 
only,  and  not  a  roundedly  great  man, 
reserving  more  than  he  imparts,  supe- 
rior to  his  work.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  artists,  whose  distinction  often 
rests  on  some  knack  of  hand  or 
some  keenness  of  eye,  ear,  or  touch, 
unaccompanied  by  the  pervasive  vitality 
of  character  of  which  it  should  be  the 
index  and  expression.  With  Beethoven 
the  case  is  precisely  the  opposite.  He 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men,  the  hope  of 
humanity,  of  which  Emerson,  in  his 
essay  on  Character,  says :  "  Somewhat 
resided  in  these  men  which  begot  an 
expectation  that  outran  all  their  perform- 
ance. The  largest  part  of  their  power 
was  latent."  Beethoven  was  great  as  an 
artist,  but  he  was  even  greater  as  a  man. 

Difficult  as  greatness  is  to  define,  we 
can  safely  assert  that  it  reposes  chiefly 
on  two  fundamental  qualities — on  faith 
in  one's  self,  and  on  regard  for  others. 
Self-reliance,  the  perception  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  one's  own  instincts,  con- 

i  This  article,  with  others  by  Mr.  Mason  published 
in  The  Outlook,  is  included  in  the  volume  entitled 
**  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners,"  by  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  It  will  be  tollowed  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Outlook  by  an  article  on  "  Beethoven  as  a  Composer." — 
The  Editors. 


victions,  and  aspirations,  unsanctioned 
though  they  may  be  by  the  common 
opinion,  is  the  root  of  all  valuable  origi- 
nality. On  the  other  hand,  genius  itself 
is  poor  and  profitless  unless  it  works  in 
the  common  atmosphere  of  humanity, 
unless  it  have  the  catholicity,  the  liber- 
ality, and  the  universality  which  the 
assertion  of  the  petty  self  cannot  give. 
The  artist  must  have  faith  in  himself, 
but  this  self  must  be  his  largest,  widest, 
most  impersonal  self.  He  must  have 
both  the  courage  to  be  and  the  wisdom 
to  know. 

The  reason  that  Beethoven  has  taken 
such  hold  on  men's  minds  as  to  be 
placed  by  them  with  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
and  Michelangelo,  in  the  group  of  su- 
preme leaders  and  prophets,  is  that  he 
had  this  self-reliance  and  this  broad 
sympathy  of  true  greatness.  Seldom,  as 
we  shall  see,  has  a  man  exhibited  a 
stronger  will,  a  more  persistent  selfhood, 
a  more  thoroughgoing  distrust  of  con- 
vention and  mere  conservative  custom. 
Yet  in  Beethoven  this  was  combined 
with  great  power  of  assimilation  from 
others,  as  is  shown  in  the  way  he  de- 
rived his  technique  and  style  from 
Haydn  and  Mozart ;  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  practical  rights  and  needs  of 
others,  as  is  shown  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  life; 
and  with  that  wonderful  universality  of 
feeling  which  made  his  music  an  utter- 
ance of  the  emotions  of  all  humanity. 

Born  in  1770,  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine, 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  educated  as 
a  musician  by  his  father,  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  himself  a  court  musician, 
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though  a  man  of  weak,  shiftless,  and  yet 
ambitious  nature.  The  young  Ludwig 
was  subjected  to  endless  practice  and 
study,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  prove  as 
paying  a  piece  of  property  as  young  Wolf- 
gang Mozart,  at  that  time  astonishing 
Europe  by  his  musical  precocity.  Thus 
directed,  Beethoven  made  such  good 
progress  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  sent  him, 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  to  Vienna, 
the  musical  capital  of  Europe.  Here, 
befriended,  like  Hadyn  and  Mozart,  by 
royal  and  noble  patrons  of  music,  and 
receiving,  moreover,  from  the  sale  of  his 
works  a  revenue  which  the  growing 
popularity  of  music  made  now  for  the 
first  time  possible,  he  spent  his  life  in 
moderate  prosperity,  devoting  himself 
whole-heartedly  to  composition. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Beethoven, 
profiting  by  the  pioneer  work  of  his  fore- 
runners in  educating  the  popular  taste, 
was  in  the  financial  sense  more  fortunate 
than  they.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  on  the  whole 
his  life  was  easier.  It  was,  from  several 
causes,  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  Bee- 
thoven was  early  afflicted  with  deafness, 
a  malady  indescribably  trying  to  a  man 
of  his  profession  and  temperament,  and 
becoming  constantly  more  severe  as 
years  advanced.  Not  only  did  it  oblige 
him  to  give  up  playing  in  public  and 
conducting,  but  it  aggravated  his  natural 
sensitiveness  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
became  gloomy,  suspicious,  and  morbidly 
solitary  in  his  habits.  He  was  also  un- 
fortunate in  his  relatives.  His  father 
was  a  shiftless  incompetent,  and  ulti- 
mately a  drunkard;  his  brothers  were 
quite  .out  of  sympathy  with  his  aims, 
and  one  of  them,  Johann,  was  so  self- 
seeking  and  so  treacherous  that  Beetho- 
ven scornfully  named  him  his  "pseudo- 
brother  ;"  his  nephew  Carl  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  scourge  of  his  later  years. 
Finally,  Beethoven's  sensitiveness  was 
so  extreme  that  the  ordinary  annoyances 
of  life — noises,  distractions,  physical 
discomforts,  servants,  casual  acquaint- 
ances— were  magnified  by  it  into  posi- 
tive afflictions.  In  judging  his  charac- 
ter and  actions  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber these  constant  factors  of  difficulty 
and  distress  in  his  lot. 


Beethoven  had,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
both  the  merits  arid  the  defects  of  the 
individualist.  Not  even  Thoreau  was 
more  resolved  to  follow  only  the  dictates 
of  his  own  genius,  to  find  his  code  of 
action  within,  in  the  impulses  of  his 
own  heart  and  mind,  rather  than  with- 
out, in  the  conventions,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms which  guide  the  ordinary  man. 
Like  all  idealists,  he  believed  in  the 
beauty  and  rightness  of  the  whole  world 
of  human  feeling,  revealed  to  him  by  his 
naive  consciousness,  not  trimmed  to  suit 
prejudices  or  partial  views  of  what  is 
proper  and  admissible.  Gifted  with  an 
emotional  nature  of  rare  richness  and 
intensity,  and  with  an  intellect  capable 
of  dealing  directly  with  experience  on 
its  own  account,  he  lived  the  life  and 
thought  the  thoughts  that  seemed  good 
to  him,  quite  indifferent  to  accepted 
views  which  happened  to  run  counter. 
Thus  his  sincerity  necessarily  led  him 
into  an  unconventionality,  an  indiffer- 
ence to  established  ways  of  acting  and 
feeling  and  thinking,  which,  when  cir- 
cumstances pushed  him  still  further 
away  from  the  common  human  life, 
easily  passed  over  into  morbid  eccen- 
tricity. 

His  unconventionality  appears  in  all 
his  actions  and  opinions,  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  momentous.  Take, 
for  instance,  to  begin  with,  the  matter 
of  personal  appearance,  dress,  and  de- 
meanor. What  an  altogether  unusual 
man  it  was  that  Carl  Czerny,  as  a  boy 
of  ten,  in  1801,  was  taken  to  visit  1 
"  We  mounted,"  says  Czemy,  "  five  or 
six  stories  high  to  Beethoven's  apart- 
ment, and  were  announced  by  a  rather 
dirty-looking  servant.  In  a  very  deso- 
late room,  with  papers  and  articles  of 
dress  strewn  in  all  directions,  bare 
walls,  a  few  chests,  hardly  a  chair  except 
the  rickety  one  standing  by  the  piano, 
there  was  a  party  of  six  or  eight  people. 
Beethoven  was  dressed  in  a  jacket  and 
trousers  of  long,  dark  goat's  hair,  which 
at  once  reminded  me  of  the  description 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  I  had  just  been 
reading.  He  had  a  shock  of  jet  black 
hair  (cut  a  la  Titus)  standing  straight 
upright.  A  beard  of  several  days' 
growth  made  his  naturally  dark  face  still 
blacker.    I  noticed  also,  with  a  child's 
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quick  observation,  that  he  had  cotton- 
wool, which  seemed  to  have  been  dipped 
in  some  yellow  fluid,  in  both  ears.  His 
hands  were  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
fingers  very  broad,  especially  at  the 
tips."  The  oddity  in  dress  observed  by 
Czerny  was  habitual  with  Beethoven. 
"  In  the  summer  of  1813,"  says  Schin- 
dler,  "  he  had  neither  a  decent  coat  nor 
a  whole  shirt."  His  habit  of  dabbling 
his  hands  in  water  until  he  was  thor- 
oughly wet,  while  following  out  a  mu- 
sical thought,  cannot  have  improved  his 
clothes.    Nor  did  his  carriage  set  them 


off ;  he  was  extremely  awkward  with  his 
body — could  not  dance  in  time,  and 
generally  cut  himself  when  he  shaved, 
which,  however,  he  did  infrequently. 

Very  marked  was  his  unconventional- 
ityin  social  relations.  So  profound  was 
his  sense  of  personal  worth  and  of  the 
fatuity  of  arbitrary  class  distinctions  that 
no  aristocrat  ever  regarded  his  birth  and 
breeding,  no  plutocrat  ever  regarded  his 
wealth,  with  more  intense  pride  than 
Beethoven  felt  in  his  democratic  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency.  That  was 
a  characteristic  answer  he  made  the 
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court,  in  one  of  his  numerous  lawsuits, 
when  asked  if  the  "  van  "  in  his  name 
indicated  nobility.  "  My  nobility,"  he 
said,  "is  here  and  here,"  pointing  to 
his  head  and  heart.  When  he  was  offered 
a  Prussian  order,  as  a  recognition  of 
artistic  achievements,  he  preferred  a 
payment  of  fifty  ducats,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  contempt  for 
some  people's  "  longing  and  snapping 
after  ribands."  When  his  "  pseudo- 
brother"  Johann,  a  stupid  but  prosper- 
ous worldling,  sent  him  a  New  Year's 
card  signed  "  Johann  van  Beethoven, 
Land-owner,"  he  returned  it  with  the 
added  inscription  :  "  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven, Brain-owner."  But  this  whole- 
some self-respect,  the  result  of  a  faith  in 
himself  and  a  discrimination  between 
essences  and  accidents  too  rare  among 
men,  sometimes  became  exaggerated  by 
passion  into  an  impatient,  egotistical 
pride  less  pleasant  to  note.  When  the 
court  just  mentioned,  for  example,  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
commoner,  to  hear  his  case,  he  was  so 
angry  that  he  threatened  to  leave  the 
country — a  reaction  as  childish  as  it  was 
futile.  On  receiving,  late  in  life,  an 
honorary  diploma  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
his  impulse  was  to  return  it  because  he 
had  not  been  earlier  recognized.  Nor  was 
he  inclined  to  forgive  readily  a  fancied 
slight  to  his  dignity  ;  he  was  always  get- 
ting embroiled  with  his  friends  on  ac- 
count of  some  insult  he  read  into  their 
conduct. 

He  was,  indeed,  too  often  the  slave 
instead  of  the  master  of  his  own  sensi- 
tiveness, and  though  his  point  of  view 
as  an  individualist  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  herd,  it  had  its  own  peculiar  limita- 
tions. This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  : 
"  Kings  and  princes  can  indeed  create 
professors  and  privy  councilors  and 
confer  titles  and  decorations,  but  they 
cannot  make  great  men — spirits  that 
soar  above  the  base  turmoil  of  this 
world.  When  two  persons  like  Goethe 
and  myself  meet,  these  grandees  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  what  such  as  we  con- 
sider great  Yesterday,  on  our  way 
home,  we  met  the  whole  Imperial  family, 
t       We  saw  them  coming  some  way  off,  when 


Goethe  withdrew  his  arm  from  mine  in 
order  to  stand  aside ;  and,  say  what  I 
would,  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
make  another  step  in  advance.  I  pressed 
down  my  hat  more  firmly  on  my  head, 
buttoned  up  my  greatcoat,  and,  crossing 
my  arms  behind  me,  I  made  my  way 
through  the  thickest  portion  of  the 
crowd.  Princes  and  courtiers  formed  a 
lane  for  me.  Archduke  Rudolph  took 
off  his  hat,  and  the  Empress  bowed  to 
me  first.  These  great  ones  of  the  earth 
know  me.  To  my  infinite  amusement,  I 
saw  the  procession  defile  past  Goethe, 
who  stood  aside  with  his  hat  off,  bowing 
profoundly.  I  afterwards  took  him 
sharply  to  task  for  this."  In  the  sort  of 
pride  manifested  by  Beethoven  on  this 
occasion  there  is  an  element  of  the  hys- 
terical ;  had  his  sense' of  humor  been 
applied  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  com- 
panion, he  would  have  been  "  infinitely 
amused  "  to  behold  himself,  with  his  hat 
pressed  firmly  on  his  head  and  his  great- 
coat buttoned  up,  demanding  for  the 
aristocracy  of  genius  that  very  servility 
which  he  despised  when  it  was  shown 
to  the  aristocracy  of  rank..  It  was  Bee- 
thoven himself  this  time  who,  misled  by 
an  overweening  pride,  was  hankering 
after  the  accident  when  he  already  pos- 
sessed the  essence. 

Examined  by  and  large,  however, 
Beethoven  does  not  often  disappoint  us 
by  failing  to  make  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  nucleus  of  reality  and  its 
swathings  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  his  greatness.  Nowhere  were  his  in- 
stinct for  the  real  and  his  contempt  for 
the  superfluous  more  active  than  in  his 
thoughts  on  religion,  the  deepest  and 
most  serious  topic  on  which  a  man  can 
think.  Sturdily  ignoring  all  his  life  the 
trappings  of  ritual  and  the  narrow  pre- 
ciseness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  creeds 
and  theologies,  he  as  resolutely  clung  to 
the  essence  of  religion,  the  belief  in  a 
universal,  inclusive  consciousness,  and 
in  the  importance  to  it  of  right  human 
effort.  On  the  practical  side,  his  relig- 
ion was  eminently  positive,  efficient, 
sane ;  it  prompted  him  to  full  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  without  neglect  of 
the  responsibilities  of  ordinary  life.  Of 
the  metaphysical  side  it  is  a  sufficient 
description  to  say  that  there  lay  Con- 
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stantly  on  his  desk,  copied  by  his  own 
hand,  these  sentences : 

"  I  am  that  which  is. 

"  I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that 
shall  be.  No  mortal  man  has  lifted  my 
veil. 

"  He  is  alone  by  Himself,  and  to  Him 
alone  do  all  things  owe  their  being." 

Combined  with  the  mental  originality, 
the  habit  of  deciding  all  questions  for 
himself  and  as  if  they  had  never  before 
received  solutions,  which  made  Beetho- 
ven so  pronounced  a  nonconformist  in 
all  matters  from  his  toilet  to  his  religion, 
was  a  physical  peculiarity  that  underlay 
much  of  what  is  gro- 
tesque about  him. 
This  was  his  intense 
nervous  irritability. 
His  moodiness,  his 
sudden  alternations 
of  depressed  and 
excited  states,  his 
bursts  of  uncontrol- 
lable anger,  his  wild 
pranks  and  practical 
jokes,  were  almost 
beyond  doubt  the 
result  of  an  unstable 
nervous  system.  So 
restless  was  he  that 
he  was  continually 
changing  his  lodg- 
ings; once  it  was  be- 
cause there  was  not 
enough  sun,  again 
because  he  disliked 
the  water,  another 
time  because  his 
landlord  insisted  on 
making  him  deep  obeisances ;  in  the 
later  part  of  his  life,  when  his  habits  were 
well  known,  he  had  difficulty  in  finding 
rooms  anywhere  in  Vienna.  He  put  little 
restraint  upon  his  tongue  ;  Schindler  says 
that  "  the  propriety  of  repressing  offen- 
sive remarks  was  a  thing  that  never 
entered  his  thoughts."  He  was  so  im- 
patient that  he  often  took  the  medicines 
intended  for  an  entire  day  in  two  doses ; 
so  absent-minded  that  he  often  forgot 
them  altogether.  A  badly  cooked  stew 
he  threw  at  the  waiter,  eggs  that  were 
not  fresh  at  the  cook.  To  a  lady  who 
had  asked  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  he  sent, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  a  lock  cut 
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from  a  goat's  beard,  and  when  the  joke 
was  discovered  he  apologized  to  the 
lady,  but  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
friend.  An  English  observer  wrote  that 
"  one  unlucky  question,  one  ill-judged 
piece  of  advice,  was  sufficient  to  estrange 
him  from  you  forever."  Even  on  his 
best  friends  and  his  patrons  he  wreaked 
his  ill  humors.  When  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
to  whom  he  owed  much,  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  offend  him,  he  went 
into  his  courtyard,  shook  his  fist  at  the 
house,  and  cried,  "  Lobkowitz  donkey, 
Lobkowitz  donkey  1"  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  casual  acquaintances,  who 
knew  nothing  of 
the  noble  qualities 
behind  his  stormy 
and  perverse  ex- 
terior, frequently 
thought  him  mad. 

After  his  fortieth 
year,  Beethoven's 
external  difficulties 
and  inward  dis- 
tresses reached  an 
intensity  and  insist- 
ence that  robbed 
him  of  all  tranquil- 
lity, though  they 
could  not  baffle  his 
brave  spirit.  To 
his  deafness,  which 
had  now  become  so 
extreme  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  work 
by  confusing  his 
sense  of  conso- 
nance and  disso- 
nance, were  added 
digestive  and  other  physical  disorders. 
Solitude,  enforced  by  the  combination 
of  deafness  and  extreme  pride,  preyed 
upon  his  spirits.  His  income  was  so 
seriously  decreased  by  the  deaths  of  some 
of  his  patrons,  and  by  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  currency,  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  want,  and,  what 
was  even  worse,  obliged  to  consider  the 
salability  of  his  works.  Made  helpless 
by  poverty,  illness,  and  his  absorption 
in  thought,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  dis- 
honest or  incompetent  servants,  who 
gave  him  ill-cooked  food,  and  used  his 
manuscripts  for  wrapping  up  his  eld 
boots. 
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Worst  of  all,  he  was  saddled  with  the 
care  of  his  weak,  profligate,  and  wholly 
irreverent,  though  dearly  loved  nephew, 
Carl,  left  his  ward  in  1815.  This 
thoughtless  young  scapegrace,  whom 
Beethoven  affectionately  called  his  son, 
rewarded  all  his  care  and  love  by  squan- 
dering his  hard-earned  florins,  by  bor- 
rowing money  underhandedly  from  his 
housekeeper,  by  neglecting  the  commis- 
sions with  which  he  was  obliged  to 
intrust  him ;  and  finally,  brought  to 
despair  by  his  own  misdoing,  he  at- 
tempted suicide,  was  locked  up  in  an 
asylum,  and  was  eventually  commanded 
by  the  civil  authorities  to  leave  Vienna. 
Beethoven  was  obliged,  in  October, 
1826,  to  seek  a  refuge  for  him  at  the 
house  of  his  ■"  pseudo-brother,"  Johann, 
at  Krems,  fifty  miles  from  Vienna.  Their 
stay  there,  however,  was  a  short  one,  for 


the  two  brothers  were  in  constant  dis- 
agreement, and  early  in  December  Bee- 
thoven, unable  to  endure  it  longer,  set 
out  with  Carl,  in  an  open  wagon,  for 
Vienna.  After  a  two  days'  jourrfey  in 
the  severe  cold,  he  arrived  at  home 
thoroughly  chilled  and  ill.  He  took  to 
his  bed,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in, 
and  before  long  a  dropsy.  He  had  to 
submit  to  four  operations.  As  the  doc- 
tors drew  out  the  water,  he  said,  grimly, 
"  Better  from  my  belly  than  from  my 
pen."  Rallying,  he  amused  himself 
with  the  romances  of  Scott,  but  at  last 
threw  them  down,  exclaiming  angrily, 
"  The  man  writes  for  money."  Soon  he 
began  to  fail  again.  On  March  24, 
rapidly  sinking,  he  just  found  strength 
to  whisper  to  the  friends  at  his  bedside : 
"  Plaudite,  amici,  comcedia  finita  est." 
Two  days  later,  March  26,  1827,  he  died. 


A  New  Year's  Wish 

By  Edith  Livingston  Smith 

This  wish  for  you :  that  past  rough  roads  unheeded 
You  march  ahead, 

Undaunted,  with  the  hope  of  trust  begotten 
To  win  life's  bread; 

To  wear  a  smile  e'en  when  tears  be  your  portion, 
With  sighs  unsaid ; 

To  find  fair  blooms  from  last  year's  brown  leaves  springing, 
Upon  your  way; 

To  reap  the  worth  of  deeds  gone  by  that  left  you 
A  bit  more  gray, 

A  bit  more  strong  to  live  and  love  with  others 
From  day  to  day. 

In  fruitful  fields  may  Time  think  wise  to  give  you 
A  gentle  part; 

With  love  of  home  and  friends  to  twine  about  you 
May  this  year  start — 

Blue  skies  to  cheer,  and  peace  of  God  to  guide  you, 
O  faithful  heart  I 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MARY 
Sirassburg  Cathedral,  thirteenth  century 


The  Inner  Life  in  German  Sculpture 

By  Kuno  Francke 

Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum.  Harvard  University 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  casts  in  the  Germanic  Museum 


IT  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
to  the  ready  response  which  his 
high-minded  initiative  has  found  with 
other  friends  of  German  culture  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  that  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  University  pos- 
sesses a  collection  of  reproductions  of 
monumental  works  of  German  sculpture 
such  as  exists  nowhere  else  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  very  few  museums  abroad.  As 
this  fact  is,  I  believe,  not  very  widely 
known,  it  may  be  not  inopportune,  by  a 
brief  review  of  at  least  a  few  represent- 
ative specimens  of  this  remarkable  col- 
lection, to  bring  out  its  unusual  signifi- 
cance, and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  light 
upon  some  features  of  German  art  which 
seem  to  deserve  particular  attention. 
If  we  were  to  name  one  quality  which 


more  than  any  other  distinguishes  Ger- 
man plastic  work  from  that  of  other 
nations,  we  probably  should  not  go 
astray  in  designating  it  as  intensity  and 
vigor  of  the  inner  life.  In  beauty  of 
form,  in  symmetry  of  proportions,  the 
art  of  other  nations,  particularly  the 
French  and  the  Italian,  has  equaled 
and  not  infrequently  surpassed  the  Ger- 
man work.  In  spiritual  energy,  in  moral 
earnestness,  in  veracity  of  feeling,  in 
depth  of  character,  German  sculpture 
has  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  those  epochs 
which  in  the  Germanic  Museum  are 
most  fully  represented — the  height  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mediaeval 
German  sculpture,  no  less  than  mediaeval 
German  poetry,  has  received  important 
suggestions  and  formative  impulses  from 
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France.  Just  as  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach's  "  Parzival,"  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg's  "  Tristan,"  and  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide's  lyrics  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  preceding  activity 
of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Thomas  of 
Brittany,  and  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, so  the  sculptures  of  Freiberg, 
Naumburg,  Bamberg,  Strassburg,  would 
not  be  what  they  are  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens. 
And  yet  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
overestimate  the  influence  of  French 
models  upon  mediaeval  German  sculpture. 
From  the  very  beginning  there  is  a 
decided  note  of  individuality  in  the  Ger- 
man work — an  individuality  which  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  except  by  tak- 
ing recourse  to  fundamental  traits  of 
national  temper. 

The  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  seems  to 
have  little  difficulty  in  expressing  him- 
self ;  he  seems  to  be  borne  along  by  a 
popular  sentiment  in  entire  accord  with 
his  own  ideals  and  views  of  life ;  he 
easily  adapts  himself  to  the  general  cur- 
rent; he  is  naturally  graceful  and  com- 
municative. The  German  is  naturally 
self-centered  and  unresponsive ;  he  often 
finds  himself  in  opposition  to  the  life 
surrounding  him  ;  and  the  more  he  has 
to  say,  the  harder  is  it  for  him  to  say  it 
He  struggles,  he  broods,  he  is  burdened 
with  his  task,  and  only  in  supreme 
moments  of  concentrated  energy  does 
he  pour  out  his  whole  self.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that,  with  such  national  charac- 
teristics as  these  to  start  from,  German 
sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although 
strongly  influenced  by  the  art  of  France, 
should  have  maintained  a  spirit  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  French  sculp- 
ture ?  If  the  French  artist  appeals  to 
us  chiefly  by  his  mastery  of  form,  by 
the  universality  of  his  imagination,  by 
the  refinement  of  his  manner,  the  Ger- 
man makes  his  appeal  chiefly  through 
the  energy  of  his  personality,  through 
the  sturdiness  of  his  purpose,  through  the 
homeliness  of  his  speech,  through  his 
independence  from  conventional  forms, 
through  his  identifying  himself  with  his 
subject,  through  his  devoutness  of  soul. 
French  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
therefore,  preserves  an  even  level  of 
formal  excellence  and  measured  grace. 


German  sculpture  moves  in  leaps  and 
bounds ;  from  broad  naturalism  it  passes 
over  to  fantastic  mysticism;  for  the' 
most  part  it  is  extreme  and  one-sided ; 
in  rare  moments,  however,  it  reaches  a 
perfection  of  form  combining  the  deep- 
est longings  of  the  heart  with  fullest 
comprehension  of  the  visible  world. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  at  least 
one  group  of  monuments,  showing  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  German  art,  from 
a  time  when  German  sculpture  had  not 
yet  been  affected  by  French  influence  : 
the  bronze  reliefs  of  the  so-called  Bern- 
ward  Column  and  the  portal  of  Hildes- 
heim  Cathedral,  belonging  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.  In  these 
remarkable' sculptures  the  German  gen- 
ius for  homely  truthfulness  and  direct- 
ness of  characterization  manifests  itself 
with  a  truly  childlike  simplicity.  Crude- 
ness  is  the  most  palpable  quality  of  this 
art ;  but  it  is  a  crudeness  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  full  of  power,  and  there- 
fore refusing  to  submit  to  conventional 
canons.  There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of 
France  of  the  eleventh  century  which 
in  animation  and  fullness  of  life  could  at 
all  be  compared  with  these  Hildesheim 
monuments  ;  and  even  the  best  French 
works  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  such  as  the  impressive  sculp- 
tures of  Vezelay  and  Autun,  show  a  far 
stricter  adherence  to  conventional  ar- 
rangement of  drapery  and  grouping,  a 
far  closer  affinity  to  the  severe  Byzan- 
tine manner.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
plainness  of  speech  and  the  instinctive 
grasp  of  essentials  with  which  the 
Hildesheim  artist  tells  his  tale.  How 
God  the  Father,  after  the  fall  of  man, 
appears  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  calling 
Adam  to  account,  Adam  on  his  part 
putting  the  blame  upon  Eve ;  how  Cain 
deals  the  deadly  blow  to  his  brother; 
how  the  Virgin  receives  reverently  and 
devoutly  the  blessed  message  of  the 
Angel  of  Annunciation ;  how  John  the 
Baptist  sermonizes  to  the  bad  king  and 
the  evil  queen,  the  latter  sitting  in  her 
husband's  lap;  how  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  dances  at  the  king's  feast — 
all  this  is  told  with  a  popular  homeli- 
ness and  freedom  from  restraint  which 
betray  truly  indigenous  art.  It  is  hardly 
fanciful  to  say  that  in  these  Hildesheim 
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monuments  we  have  a  worthy  counter- 
part to  the  simple  and  direct  manner  of 
popular  German  minnesong  of  the  time 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  courtly 
fashion  from  France. 

Most  of  the  German  plastic  work  from 
the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  shows 
distinct  traces  of  this  courtly  manner. 
In  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiberg, 
in  the  Founders'  Statues  and  the 
Rood-Screen  of  Naumburg,  in 
the  sculptures  of  Bamberg  and 
Strassburg,  this  influence  is 
clearly  discerned.  In  the  drap- 
ery, in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair,  in  facial  expression,  in 
peculiarities  of  bearing  and  ges- 
ture, all  these  monuments  show 
a  decided  affinity  to  the  French 
type,  a  clear  adaptation  to  a  com- 
mon standard  of  decorum  and 
chivalric  etiquette.  Yet  even 
here  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  of  the  German  work  merely 
as  a  copy  of  the  French.  Over 
and  over  again  the  German  indi- 
viduality asserts  itself  and  gives 
to  these  creations  their  own  pe- 
culiar life. 

Among  the  Bamberg  sculp 
tures  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I 
would  single  out,  as  illustrating 
this  distinctively  German  quality 
of  mind,  two  statues  widely  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  atti- 
tude and  temper:  the  serene, 
saintly  empress  Kunigunde  and 
the  stern,  portentous  Sibyl  (or 
Elizabeth,  as  she  is  sometimes 
called).  That  both  these  statues 
had  their  prototypes  in  certain 
figures  of   Rheims  Cathedral 
there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt;  but  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  what  imparts  the  full 
ness  of  life  to  these  fig- 
ures is  something  not 
borrowed  from  any  for- 
eign model.  Frenchsculp- 
ture  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  has 
produced  many  a  woman 
figure  of  greater  freedom 
and  gracefulness  of  move- 
ment than  is  seen  in 
"unigunde,  the  saintly 


BERN  WARD  COLUMN 
Hildesheini.  eleventh  century 


patroness  of  Bamberg  Cathedral ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  French  art  of  that  time 
offers  any  parallel  to  the  homely,  naive 
gesture  of  the  hand  with  which  this  Ger- 
man woman  seems  to  receive  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  the  radiance  of  which  is  sur- 
rounding and  transfiguring  her.  The  very 
awkwardness  of  motion  becomes  here  a 
sign  of  spiritual  concentration 
and  self-surrender.  As  to  the 
Sibyl,  we  are  justified  in  finding 
in  her  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.  The  general 
outline  of  the  body,  the  majes- 
tic drapery  with  its  regular  and 
rhythmic  folds,  are  taken  from 
French  models;  but  all  that  gives 
to  this  figure  its  strange,  uncanny 
fascination — the  long,  emaciated 
fingers,  the  sinewy  neck,  the  al- 
most masculine  face,  the  thin 
lips,  the  protruding  cheek-bones, 
the  small,  deep-cut,  penetrating 
eyes — all  this  is  the  artist's  own, 
and  shows  in  him  the  same  cu- 
rious mixture  of  mystic  brood- 
ing and  naturalistic  truthfulness 
which  in  Diirer  was  to  find  its 
fullest  artistic  embodiment. 

Of  the  Strassburg  monuments 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Death  of  Mary  is  per- 
haps the  finest  example  of  French 
form  and  German  feelingblended 
with  each  other.    That  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  this  scene, 
t  he  groupingof  theapostles  about 
the  bed  of  the  dying  Virgin,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual figures,  were  suggested  to 
the  German  artist  by  French 
representations  of  the  same  sub- 
ject; that,  therefore,  the  singular 
beauty  of  this  wonderful  tym- 
panum is  pre-eminently  a  tribute 
to  the  artistic  imagina- 
tion of  the  French  mind, 
no  one  familiar  with  the 
sculptures  of  Senlis  or 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
will   deny.     And  yet, 
I  hardly  believe  that 
among  all  the  French 
representations  of  the 
death  or  burial  of  Mary 
there  is  one  which  be- 
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Berlin,  seventeenth  century 


trays  the  same  depth  of  religious  senti- 
ment or  the  same  variety  of  individual 
emotion  as  does  this  Strassburg  relief. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  sculpture 
knows  of  few  creations  in  which  the  fun- 
damental feelings  of  the  human  heart  are 
more  impressively  brought  out  than  in 
the  hushed  awe  and  grief  of  the  apostles 
grouped  about  this  death  scene  and  the 
truly  majestic  equanimity  and  heroic 
composure  of  this  Virgin. 

The  climax,  however,  of  German 
plastic  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sculptures  of  the  choir  and 
the  rood-screen  of  Naumburg  Cathedral, 
also  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century. 


In  these  figures,  particularly  the  twelve 
portrait  statues  of  patrons  and  bene- 
factors of  the  Naumburg  bishopric,  the 
intensity  of  the  inner  life,  of  which  I 
spoke  before  as  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  mediaeval  German  art,  seems 
to  have  found  its  fullest  and  most  ade- 
quate impersonation.  Here  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  labored  submission  to  a 
conventional  standard  ;  here  there  is  no 
discrepancy  between  spirit  and  form  ; 
here  there  is  complete  distinctness  and 
vigor  of  individual  life.  Every  one  of 
these  figures  is  a  type  by  itself,  a  fully 
rounded  personality.  The  Canoness 
standing  erect,  but  with  slightly  inclined 
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head,  thoughtfully  gazing  upon 
a  book  which  she  supports  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  turns 
over  its  leaves ;  the  two  pairs  of 
a  princely  husband  and  wife,  one 
of  the  men  full  of  power  and  de- 
termination, the  other  of  youth- 
fully sanguine  appearance,  one 
of  the  women  broadly  smiling, 
the  other  with  a  gesture  full  of 
reserved  dignity  drawing  her  gar- 
ment to  her  face;  the  young  eccle- 
siastic, holding  the  missal  in  front 
of  him,  with  his  carefully  a i ranged 
hair  flowing  from  his  tonsure;  the 
various  knights,  one  lurking  out 
from  behind  his  shield,  another 
leaning  upon  his  sword,  others  in 
still  different  postures  and  moods 
— there  is  not  a  figure  among 
them  which  did  not  represent  a 
particular  individual  at  a  particu- 
lar moment,  and  which  did  not, 
without  losing  itself  in  capricious 
imitation  of  accidental  trifles,  re- 
produce life  as  it  is.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  face  of  such  works  of 
sculpture  as  these  not  to  feel  that 
they  proceeded  from  artists  deeply 
versed  in  the  study  of  human 
character,  fully  alive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  human  conduct,  keenly 
sensitive  to  impressions  of  any 
sort;  in  other  words,  fully  de- 
veloped, highly  organized,  com- 
plicated individuals.  And  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize in  these  figures  types  of  Ger- 
man character,  a  race  sturdy  and 
upright,  of  strong  passions,  thor- 
oughgoing both  in  worldly  joys 
and  in  spiritual  cravings;  a  race 
to  whom  life  is  a  serious  thing,  a 
heavy  task,  a  mysterious  riddle, 
a  portentous  ideal. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Re- 
naissance, which  brought  the  de- 
cisive break  with  ecclesiastical 
formulas,  which  freed  the  individ- 
ual from  obsolete  creeds,  which 
substituted  human  aspirations  for 
divine  authority,  should  have 
given,  in  German  sculpture,  a  new 
impetus  to  the  native  German 
tendency  for  unrestrained  and 
fearless  representation  of  the  inner 
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Freiberg,  thirteenth  century 
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life.  Never  has  German  sculpture  been 
more  frankly  realistic  than  in  the  days  of 
Adam  Kraft,  Peter  Vischer,  Hans  Briigge- 
mann,  and  Tilman  Riemenschneider. 
Never  has  it  brought  forth,  by  the  side 
of  much  that  is  cumbersome,  heavy, 
and  overcrowded  with  detail,  such  a 
wealth  and  variety  of  human  types. 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  realistic 
tendency  in  art  is  not  so  much  the  out- 
come of  a  desire  to  copy  the  outward 
forms  of  nature,  as  a  symptom  of  intense 
inner  activity  discharging  itself  in  forms 
imbued  with  the  freedom,  variety,  and 
primitiveness  of  nature  herself.  Only 
two  of  the  foremost 
productions  of  Ger- 
man realism  belong- 
ing to  the  Renais- 
sance may  briefly 
be  considered  here : 
Adam  Kraft's  En- 
tombment of  the 
Saviour  and  Peter 
Vischer's  .Tomb  of 
St.  Sebald. 

If  we  compare 
Adam  Kraft's  En- 
tombment of  Christ 
with  the  Strassburg 
Death  of  Mary  men- 
tioned before,  we  find 
in  it  less  refinement 
of  outline,  less  har- 
mony of  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  cer- 
tain grossness  in  it, 
an  apparently  willful 
emphasis  laid  on  the  ordinary  and  com- 
monplace. But,  after  all,  this  ordinary 
and  commonplace  exterior  serves  only 
to  make  us  understand  all  the  more 
fully  the  eternal  human  emotions  throb- 
bing beneath  its  surface.  As  in  Rem- 
brandt's paintings,  we  seem  to  have  the 
most  direct,  untrammeled  access  to  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  The  speechless 
woe  expressed  by  Mary's  clutching  her 
son's  head  and  drawing  it  to  her  lips 
with  frantic  ecstasy  calls  up  before  us 
the  deepest  tragedy  of  Christ's  Passion, 
and  stirs  in  us  feelings  that  cannot  die. 
Peter  Vischer's  Tomb  of  Saint  Sebald 
is  almost  bewildering  in  the  variety  of 
"ts  forms.    It  seems  as  though  the  artist 


had  been  driven  to  crowd  into  this 
monument  his  whole  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  dumb  creation,  the  elemental 
forces  of  nature  and  history,  the  playful 
and  the  serious  moods  of  the  human 
breast,  the  great  heroic  figures  of  the 
Christian  legend,  and  the  workaday 
scenes  and  types  of  common  life — all 
this  is  made  to  surround  the  resting- 
place  of  the  saintly  man  whose  earthly 
career  has  been  run.  And  in  it  all, 
what  an  abundance  of  character,  what  a 
firm  grasp  of  personality — most  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  the  figure  of  the  honest 
master  himself,  modestly  standing  in  a 
niche  at  the  back  of  the  monument,  his 
tools  in  his  hands, 
the  leather  apron 
hung  over  his  shoul- 
ders, the  very  em- 
bodiment of  sturdy, 
sincere,  devoted 
workmanship. 

That,  even  amid 
the  artificiality  and 
pompousness  of  the 
baroque  period  and 
of  pseudo-classicism, 
German  sculpture,  in 
a  few  of  its  repre- 
sentatives at 


least, 
preserved  its  native 


truthfulness 
vigor  of  the 


and 
inner 


ENTOMBMENT  OF  CHRIST,  BY  ADAM  KRAFT 
Nuremberg,  fifteenth  century 


life,  is  proven  by  a 
monument  which, 
through  the  grand- 
eur of  its  proportions 
as  well  as  its  histori- 
cal significance,  was  clearly  marked  out 
for  the  place  of  honor  which  it  holds  in 
the  Germanic  Museum :  Schliiter's  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

Frederick  William,  the  founder  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  was  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  autocratic  arbitrariness  and 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  common 
weal.  Ruthlessly  overriding  time-honored 
class  privileges  and  local  statutes,  he  es- 
tablished the  sovereignty  of  the  modern 
State  in  his  widely  scattered  territories, 
and  thus  welded  them  together  into  a 
political  whole.  Obstinately  adhering  to 
a  military  absolutism  even  in  matters  of 
civil  administration,  he  was  also  keenly 
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alive  to  the  demands  of 
industrial  progress  and 
commercial  expansion.  A 
Prussian  from  foot  to 
crown,  zealously  main- 
taining the  prerogatives 
of  his  principality  against 
other  States  of  t  heem  pi  re, 
he  was  also  the  only  Ger- 
man prince  of  his  time 
who  deeply  felt  for  the 
national  honor,  the  only 
one  willing  to  risk  his 
own  State  in  defense  of 
Germany.  Could  the 
sturdy  greatness  of  this 
man, could  the  innermost 
secret  of  his  personality, 
be  more  concretely  and 
impressively  brought  be- 
fore us  than  by  this 
statue,  erected  in  front 
of  his  castle  at  Berlin  a 
few  years  after  his  death? 
Clad  in  the  costume  of 
a  Roman  Imperator,  the  marshal's  staff 
in  his  right  hand,  with  the  left  tightly 
grasping  the  reins  and  holding  his  horse 
in  check,  his  head  slightly  thrown  back 
so  that  the  aquiline  nose  and  the  com- 
manding eyes  are  in  full  sight,  while  the 
manelike  hair  flows  in  bold  masses  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  he  seems  thevery  em- 
bodiment of  seventeenth-century  absolut- 
ism. But  there  is  nothing  vainglorious  in 
this  man,  nothing  that  savors  of  a  Charles 
II. or  a  Louis  XV.  His  horse  isnotashowy 
thing  of  parade,  but  a  doughty  animal  of 


tough  sinews  and  heavy 
limbs;  he  rides  it  free 
and  without  stirrups ;  he 
knows  what  he  is  about ; 
he  is  carrying  his  des- 
tiny in  himself;  and  a 
victorious  future  hovers 
before  his  eyes. 

I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  close  with  a 
reminiscence  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  In  March, 
1902,  at  the  time  when 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
was  the  guest  of  the 
American  Nation,  the 
German  Emperor  hon- 
ored Harvard  University 
by  inviting  me  to  an  audi- 
ence at  the  Royal  Castle 
in  Berlin.  During  this 
interview  the  Emperor 
showed  his  guest  an  al- 
bum containing  views  of 
,all  the  works  of  art  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  our  museum, 
commenting  upon  every  one  of  them  with 
astonishingminutenessof  knowledge  and 
remarkable  precision  as  well  as  breadth 
of  judgment  When  hecaine  to  the  statue 
of  the  Great  Elector,  he  was  particularly 
emphatic  in  pointing  out  its  artistic 
power  and  fullness  of  life,  summing  up 
his  observations  in  the  words  :  "  If  that 
man  stood  on  the  Capitol ine  Hill  at 
Rome,  instead  of  the  Lange  Briicke  at 
Berlin,  the  whole  world  would  be  at  his 
feet  I" 
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A  Morning  Pledge 

By  Charles  P.  Cleaves 

I  will  be  glad  all  day  for  this  cool  draught 
And  the  clear  drops  I  dash  upon  my  brow; 

For  the  fresh  glint  of  sunlight  on  the  tree 
And  the  bird  singing  on  the  bough. 

I  will  be  glad  for  that  stored  strength  of  life 
Which  lasts  the  day  because  the  spirit  wills; 

For  the  live  air  that  wings  from  far  and  breathes 
The  vigor  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

What  scope  of  toil,  what  loss  or  what  reward, 

I  do  not  know.    It  is  enough  that  now 
I  pledge  the  day's  good  cheer  with  this  cool  draught 

And  the  drops  dashed  upon  my  brow. 
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STEWART  LANDING  AFTER  SETTING  FIRE  TO  THE  FEGGY  STEWART 
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DR.  WARFIELD,  CHARLES  CARROLL,  AND  OTHER  CITIZENS  WITNESSING  THE  BURKING 


The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


Illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  mural  paintings  by  C.  Y.  Turner  in  the  Court- 
House  at  Baltimore 


GREAT  was  the  excitement  at 
Annapolis  on  October  the 
19th,  1774.  Men  had  poured 
in  from  the  eastern  shore  with  their  guns 
in  hand.  Backwoodsmen  in  beaver- 
skin  caps  and  deerskin  coats  had  come 
from  the  interior.  The  small  citizens 
of  town  and  farm  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  rumors  flew  about  that  be- 
fore evening  some  of  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  and  perhaps  the  house  of  An- 
thony Stewart,  merchant  and  ship- 
owner, or  that  of  the  harbor-master 
himself,  would  be  set  afire,  if  .  .  . 


It  was  all  because  of  Anthony  Stew- 
art and  his  little  fifty-ton  brig,  the  Peggy 
Stewart,  which  had  reached  port  from 
England  a  few  days  before  with  twenty- 
seven  passengers  and  an  assorted  cargo 
which  included  a  lot  of  cockets  of 
"  India  goods,"  which  were  no  other 
than  chests  of  teal  The  mild,  dried 
weed  of  peace-loving  China  was  worse 
than  gunpowder  in  its  explosive  force 
among  the  Annapolitans.  Had  not  the 
colonists  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  not  be  taxed  unless  they  were 
represented  in  Parliament  ? 
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not  substitutes  for  tea  been  found — 
leaves  of  the  redroot  and  goldenrod — in 
order  to  thwart  the  tax?  Had  not 
ships  with  tea  been  met  outside  Sandy 
Hook  by  deputations  of  New  Yorkers 
and  solemnly  warned  away  ?  And  when 
those  same  ships  made  Boston,  had  there 
not  been  an  irruption  of  the  Iroquois 
from  the  Great  Lakes^— or  some  raiding 
party  of  Indians  from  somewhere — 
which  party  boarded  the  tea  ships,  broke 
the  bales,  and  tumbled  the  tea  into  the 
harbor  ?  Yet  here  was  Anthony  Stewart, 
not  only  bringing  in  the  hated  stuff,  but 
daring,  in  the  face  of  warnings,  to  pay 
the  tax  on  it,  in  order  to  obtain  his  per- 
mit to  land  cargo  and  clear  again  for 
fo*|gn  Parts  I 

jtercest  in  his  denunciation  was  Dr. 
W}'fi\ld,  of  Annapolis,  who  was  like  a 
niidman  in  his  hostility  to  Parliament, 
o  the  loyalists,  to  the  Crown.  It  was 
he  who  was  most  blamed  for  exciting 
the  passions  of  the  mob  that  called  itself 
the  patriots;  his  work  was  this  influx 
of  backwoodsmen  and  fishermen,  farm- 
ers and  baysinen,  aye,  of  men  suspected 
of  deeds  on  the  high  seas  which  would 
not  well  bear  investigation,  the  least  of 
them  being  violations  of  the  navigation 
laws  forbidding  commerce  with  ports  not 
in  British  hands.  Dr.  Warfield,  so  it 
was  whispered,  had  counseled  the  mob 
to  settle  the  whole  business  by  putting 
the  torch  to  the  Peggy  Stewart  before 
a  single  chest  of  tea  could  be  landed  I 

So  the  alarm  spread  that  October 
morning,  until  the  leading  men  of  the 
community  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stem  the  discontent,  or  a  serious 
riot  might  ensue.  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  the  head  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  was  summoned,  and  with  him 
came  the  young  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Calling  together  certain  gentle- 
men of  Annapolis,  Dr.  Warfield,  the 
officer  of  the  port,  and  Anthony  Stewart, 
ship's  owner  and  consignee,  Charles 
Carroll  entered  into  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion with  them  on  the  very  shore  where, 
a  century  later,  the  Naval  Academy 
was  to  stand.  The  Peggy  Stewart  lay 
not  far  out  by  Windmill  Point,  and  in 
groups  here  and  there  stood  the  citi- 
zens of  the  little  town,  sullenly  gazing  at 
»  offending  craft.  . 


Suddenly  things  appeared  to  reach  a 
climax.  There  was  a  complete  silence 
in  the  party,  as  if  one  conclusion  or 
another  had  been  reached.  From  the 
little  knot  of  well-dressed  men  three 
persons  separated — Anthony  Stewart  and 
two  gentlemen  of  the  town.  They  made 
straight  for  the  Peggy  Stewart's  boat 
lying  by  the  shore,  jumped  in,  and  were 
rowed  out  to  the  little  vessel,  while  the 
oratory  ceased,  the  knots  dissolved,  the 
loungers  in  the  taverns  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  all  eyes  turned  to  spy  what 
might  come.  Were  they  to  see  the  tea- 
chests  broken  and  tossed  into  the  bay  ? 
Was  the  accursed  stuff  to  be  landed  ? 
If  so,  it  would  not  go  far  before  it  was 
scattered  along  the  beach,  so  ugly  was 
the  mood  in  the  colony  just  then. 

Stewart's  house,  with  its  tall  gable, 
big  roof,  and  low,  comfortable  windows, 
had  its  own  group  of  spectators,  among 
whom  pretty  Peggy,  Anthony's  daughter, 
after  whom  the  brig  was  named,  was 
not  the  least  excited.  There  had  been 
dark  rumors  of  an  attack  on  Stewart's 
home  by  the  mob,  enraged  that  he  should 
have  broken  the  rule  against  paying  duty 
on  tea;  and  the  friends  assembled  on 
his  grounds  were  nervous  enough,  in 
view  of  the  squally  state  of  things. 
Madame  Stewart  lay  sick  upstairs  while 
all  this  coil  was  abroad.  They,  too, 
were  watching  the  movements  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  of  Dr.  Warfield, 
and  of  Anthony  Stewart ;  they,  too,  held 
their  breath  when  they  saw  the  move- 
ment in  the  group  of  negotiators. 

Not  less  agog  were  the  sailors,  the 
Indians,  the  negroes  on  the  docks, 
where  ships  moored,  and  carts  loaded 
fish  and  bricks  and  brought  down  for 
shipment  bales  of  tobacco ;  where  the 
apple-women  displayed  their  wares,  and 
the  young  girls  liked  to  walk  in  couples 
on  Sunday  afternoons  when  no  work  was 
doing.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  county 
had  come  to  Annapolis  and  fixed  that 
trim  little  craft,  Pawtuxet  built  and 
scarcely  four  years  old,  with  curious  or 
baleful  eyes. 

Presently  Anthony  Stewart  was  seen 
to  come  on  deck.  He  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  having  left  his  coat  in  the 
boat  He  handed  certain  books  and 
what  looked  like  a  sextant  to  the  sailor, 
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who  ran  over  the  side  and  deposited 
them  in  the  boat.  Then  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  striking  fire  with  a  flint 
and  steel,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  showed 
that  the  tow  was  alight.  Again  he 
went  below,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  him  passed  to  the 
ship's  ladder,  turned,  and  seemed  to  wait 
for  something.  Presently  a  thin  line,  an 
almost  invisible  line,  of  smoke  rose  near 
the  mainmast,  condensed,  became  ac- 
tual, palpable.  People  gazed  at  each 
other.  A  murmur  swept  from  group  to 
group.  From  the  lawn  by  Stewart's 
house  there  came  a  half-suppressed 
shriek — it  was  sweet  Peg  herself  who 
saw  the  smoke  and  realized  what  was 
being  done  to  her  namesake.  The  mur- 
mur rose  to  an  excited  babble  of  tongues, 
and  then,  as  Anthony  Stewart  came  on 
de^ck  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
there  rose  a  cheer  which  scared  every 
canvasback  and  blue  heron  for  three 
miles  round — a  cheer  one  might  have 
thought  loud  enough  to  reach  Baltimore. 
There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt. 
To  solve  the  awkward  question,  Anthony 
Stewart  had  with  his  own  hands  set  fire 
to  the  Peggy,  and  thus  at  once  ap- 
peased the  angry  people  and  set  an 
example  which  would  deter  further  ship- 
ments of  tea  to  innocent  consignees. 

When  the  news  spread  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  and  so  onward  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  loyalists  ground 
their  teeth  and  talked  of  weakness  in 
yielding  to  threats  of  a  mob.  But  in 
such  times  the  incident  was  soon  forgot, 
for  the  ship  was  small  and  the  loss  did 
not  fall  on  the  revenues,  only  on  the 
merchant,  who,  through  fear  of  worse, 
had  sacrificed  the  ship  and  cargo.  But 
Annapolis  has  kept  track  of  the  incident 
— Annapolis,  that  gave  to  Washington 
City  the  model  for  her  streets  radiating 
from  the  Capitol  as  the  streets  of  Annap- 
olis radiate  from  the  State-House ;  Annap- 
olis, that  slumbers  apart  from  the  bustling 
Naval  Academy,  has  not  forgot  the  Burn- 
ing of  the  Peggy  Stewart. 

Since  that  day  of  riot  and  spectacular 
appeasing  of  the  mob  the  little  port  has 
indeed  changed,  but  not  as  many  other 
cities  on  our  coast  have  changed.  Just 
by  the  shore,  however,  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Naval  Academy  have  dwarfed 


the  old  town,  and  where  the  Peggy 
Stewart  lay  one  sees  the  school-ship  and 
the  practice  launch,  the  torpedo-boat 
and  the  ugly  low-lying  submarine. 

The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart 
has  just  been  told  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner 
on  the  wall  of  the  corridor  in  the  Court- 
House  at  Baltimore — the  corridor  that 
leads  to  the  Criminal  court-room.  Here 
we  see  Charles  Carroll  in  rich  red  coat 
and  embroidered  waistcoat ;  Dr.  War- 
field  in  rusty  bottle  or  bronze  green 
and  white  tie  wig ;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  scarlet,  the 
British  officer  of  the  port  in  a  uniform 
true  to  the  period.  Anthony  Stewart, 
having  fired  his  ship,  lands  from  the 
boat  with  two  witnesses  in  orange-yellow  { 
and  bottle-green  topcoats ;  about  him  i 
stand  trappers  in  deerskin  coats  with  I 
green  trimmings,  Indians,  and  citizens. 
Elsewhere  is  Anthony  Stewart's  house, 
with  Peggy  in  a  fine  corn-colored  gown 
embroidered  with  flowers,  a  quilted  blue 
petticoat,  and  a  cloak  of  changeable 
silk,  pearl  and  rose.  Near  her  are  a 
lady  in  a  rich  crimson  cloak,  a  young 
boy  raised  for  a  better  view  in  the  arms 
of  a  nurse  who  is  clad  in  a  greenish 
print,  a  negro  mammy,  a  gentleman  in 
fine  coat  with  his  powdered  hair  in  a 
tie.  The  windows  in  the  gable  end  of 
the  house  reflect  the  light  of  the  burning 
vessel,  which  is  seen  fitfully  through  the 
masses  of  smoke. 

Where  this  dramatic  episode  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Revolution  decorates 
the  Court-House  corridor  there  are  no 
windows,  so  that  the  scene  must  be 
viewed  under  artificial  lighting.  The 
wall  is  pierced  for  two  doors,  and  wains- 
coted with  yellowish  Sienna  marbles, 
and  divided  into  panels  by  engaged  col- 
umns of  Numidian.  The  glare  from  the 
burning  vessel  gives  a  yellow  tinge  to 
the  atmosphere  which  harmonizes  with 
the  color  of  the  marble  wall  and  is  not 
hurt  by  the  artificial  light  And  what 
may  well  fill  Baltimoreans  with  pride  is 
the  fact  that  the  painter  is  a  Marylander, 
and  the  existence  of  the  wall-paintings 
is  due  to  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
Baltimore,  which  has  urged  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Court-House  and  supplied 
the  funds  for  this  particular  picture  of 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
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THE  new  Russian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  successor  to  the  assas- 
sinated Von  Plehve,  has  justified 
the  hope  that  he  stood  for  a  more  liberal 
policy  than  his  predecessor  by  relaxing 
the  arbitrary  measures  in  Finland,  and 
most  of  all  by  his  tacit  permission  to  the 
zemstvos'  delegates  to  meet  and  frame  a 
proposal  for  political  reform,  and  by  his 
consent  to  lay  the  plan  before  the  Czar. 
The  Prince  is  of  ancient  and  noble  fam- 
ily, is  about  forty-eight  years  old,  is  of 
the  Orthodox  faith,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
renowned  soldier.  He  was  at  one  time 
Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is 


therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  his  present  office.  He  has  filled  several 
administrative  positions;  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  Governor-General  of 
Vilna.  Personally  he  is  described  as  a  man 
of  commanding  appearance,  with  clear- 
cut,  aristocratic,  austere  features,  which 
would  be  almost  forbidding  if  they  were 
not  relieved bythe frank  and  loyal  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  He  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"  I  ama  determinedadvocate  of  decentral- 
ization. It  is  impossible  to  avoid  progress. 
We  should  be  invaded  by  it  in  spite  of 
our  resistance.  Is  it  not  preferable  to  wel- 
come it  and  to  assist  in  its  realization  ?' 
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Katharine  Bereshkovsky  :  A  Russian 
Revolutionist 

By  Ernest  Poole 


"  TOW,  in  a  few  months  they  will 
I^Wl  rise  by  millions."  A  deep, 
1~  ^  musical  voice  spoke  in  Russian 
quietly.  "  We  shall  sweep  away  the 
System  of  the  Czar,  and  Russia  shall 
be  free.  See " — she  showed  me  bul- 
letins that  had  followed  her  to  New 
York.  "  Day  and  night  they  work.  In 
place  of  sleep,  a  dream  of  freedom  ;  in 
place  of  warmth  and  food  and  drink,  the 
same  dream.  This  dream  is  old  in 
American  breasts." 

Her  hair,  once  cut  in  prison,  has  grown 
agai  n .  A  great  wavy  mass  of  gray  frames 
a  face  broad,  heavy,  deep-lined  with 
suffering.  Her  eyes,  deep  under  high- 
arched  brows,  now  flash  the  fires  of  her 
dream,  now  beam  forth  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  one  whom  hundreds  call  endear- 
ingly "  Babushka  " — little  grandmother. 
Her  voice,  as  she  spoke  through  our 
interpreter,  ran  swiftly  over  her  own 
sufferings,  but  rose  passionately  describ- 
ing her  country's  degradation.  Daugh- 
ter of  a  nobleman  and  earnest  philan- 
thropist; then  revolutionist,  hard-labor 
convict,  and  exile  for- twenty-three  years 
in  Siberia  ;  and  now  a  heroicold  woman 
of  sixty-one,  she  has  plunged  again  into 
the  dangerous  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  is  em- 
bodied in  this  one  heroic  figure. 

"  More  than  fifty  years  ago,"  she 
began,  "  Russia  lay  asleep.  The  peas- 
ants, starved,  bowed  low  and  staggering, 
broke  out  only  here  and  there  to  burn  an 
estate  or  butcher  a  landlord,  to  be  flogged 
back  into  submission  or  death.  So  deep 
was  their  subservience  that  when,  a  wee 
girl  of  ten,  I  used  to  tell  how  I  hated 
the  bad,  flogging  Government,  my  old 
peasant  nurse  would  beg  me  to  whisper. 

"  My  mother  was  deeply  religious. 
Ignoring  the  false  pomps  of  the  Greek 
Church,  she  tried  only  to  impress  on  her 
children  the  ethical  teachings  of  Christ. 
The  incongruity  between  those  teachings 
and  our  life  soon  bewildered  me.  My 
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mother  told  me  to  treat  the  servants  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  when  she  found 
me  chatting  in  the  great  kitchen,  she 
sternly  told  me  that  I  must  not  forget 
my  place  as  a  nobleman's  daughter.  She 
taught  me  Christ's  command  to  give 
away  all  that  I  had  and  follow  him,  but 
when  the  next  morning  I  went  out  and 
gave  my  handsome  little  cloak  to  a  shiv- 
ering peasant  child,  again  she  sharply 
reproved  me.  I  had  long  spells  of 
thinking. 

"  My  father  helped  me  think.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad,  liberal  ideas.  We 
read  together  many  books  of  science 
and  travel.  Social  science  absorbed  me. 
By  sixteen  I  had  read  much  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  and  I  knew  by 
heart  the  French  Revolution.  I  was 
not  confined  to  Russian,  for  I  spoke 
French  from  babyhood,  my  German 
governess  soon  taught  me  German,  and 
at  that  time  the  world's  best  thought 
was  not  garbled  by  Russian  censorship. 
So  trained,  I  could  hardly  be  called  an 
ignorant  fanatic. 

"Fired  by  such  ideals,  I  saw  the  poor, 
degraded  slaves  around  me,  and  longed 
to  see  them  free.  At  first  I  believed 
that  freedom  could  be  reached  through 
the  Government.  No  revolutionary  spirit 
had  yet  been  kindled.  It  was  the  first 
great  era  of  the  Liberalists.  The  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  was  soon  to  be  effected ; 
trial  by  jury  to  be  instituted ;  and  these 
promised  reforms  sent  a  social  impulse 
sweeping  through  Russia.  I  was  thrilled 
by  the  glad  news ;  I  read  of  thousands 
going  to  the  peasants  as  doctors,  school- 
teachers, and  nurses ;  I  read  of  agricul- 
tural schools  opened  and  of  model  farms 
laid  out;  all  teaching  the  peasant  to 
be  free.  Filled  with  young  enthusiasm, 
I  opened  a  little  school  near  our  estate. 

"  I  found  the  peasant  an  abject  crea- 
ture, who  grasped  not  even  the  meager 
rights  he  already  had.  He  could  think 
only  of  bis  mud  hut  and  his  plot  of 
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ground.  As  for  Government,  he  knew 
only  that  in  peace  he  must  pay  money ; 
in  war,  lives.  The  new  rumors  had 
kindled  his  old  heart-deep  hope  of 
freedom.  The  twenty  peasants  in  my 
school,  like  the  fifty  millions  In  Russia, 
suspected  that  the  proclamation  had 
been  hidden,  and  often  went  to  the  land- 
owners demanding  their  freedom.  At 
last  the  manifesto  arrived. 


"  The  peasant  was  free  I  No  longer 
bound  lo  the  land,  his  landlord  ordered 
him  off.  He  was  shown  a  little  strip  of 
the  poorest  soil,  there  to  be  free  and 
starve.  He  was  bewildered ;  he  could 
not  imagine  himself  without  his  old  plot 
of  land.  For  centuries  past  an  estate 
had  always  been  described  as  contain- 
ing so  many  '  souls.'  It  was  sold  for  so 
much  per  '  soul.'    The  '  soul '  and  the 
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plot  had  always  gone  together.  So  the 
peasant  had  thought  that  his  soul  and 
his  plot  would  be  together  freed.  In 
dull-  but  growing  rage  he  refused  to 
leave  his  plot  for  the  wretched  strip. 
'  Masters,'  he  cried, '  how  can  I  nourish 
my  little  ones  through  a  Russian  winter  ? 
Such  land  means  death.'  This  cry  rose 
all  over  Russia. 

"  The  Government  appointed  in  every 
district  an  'arbiter'  to  persuade  the 
peasants.  The  arbiter  failed.  Then 
troops  were  quartered  in  their  huts, 
homes  were  starved,  old  people  were 
beaten  by  drunkards,  daughters  were 
violated.  The  peasants  grew  more  wild, 
and  then  began  the  flogging.  In  a  vil- 
lage like  ours,  where  they  refused  to 
leave  their  plots,  they  were  driven  into 
line  on  the  village  street;  every  tenth 
man  was  called  out  and  flogged  with 
the  knout ;  some  died.  Two  weeks  later, 
as  they  still  held  out,  every  fifth  man 
was  flogged.  The  poor  ignorant  crea- 
tures still  held  desperately  to  what  they 
thought  their  rights  ;  again  the  line,  and 
now  every  man  was  dragged  forward 
to  the  flogging.  This  process  lasted 
five  years  all  over  Russia,  until  at  last, 
bleeding  and  exhausted,  the  peasants 
gave  in. 

"  I  heard  heartrending  stories  in 
my  little  school-house,  and  many  more 
through  my  father,  the  arbiter  of  our 
district.  The  peasants  thronged  to  our 
house  day  and  night.  Many  were  car- 
ried in  crippled  by  the  knout ;  sobbing 
wives  told  of  husbands  killed  before 
their  eyes.  Often  the  poor  wretches 
literally  wallowed,  clasping  my  father's 
knees,  begging  him  to  read  again  the 
manifesto  and  find  it  was  a  mistake, 
beseeching  him  to  search  for  help  in 
that  mysterious  region — the  law  court. 
From  such  interviews  he  came  to  me 
worn  and  haggard. 

"  I  now  saw  how  ineffectual  were  my 
attempts.  I  felt  that  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  must  be 
made,  but,  still  a  Liberalist,  I  thought 
only  of  reform.  To  seek  guidance,  to 
find  what  older  heads  were  thinking,  I 
went,  at  nineteen,  with  my  mother  and 
sister,  to  St.  Petersburg.  Into  our  com- 
partment on  the  train  came  a  handsome 
young  prince   returning  from  official 


duties  in  Siberia.  For  hours  he  dis- 
cussed with  me  the  problems  that  were 
rushing  upon  us.  His  words  thrilled 
like  fire.  Our  excited  voices  rose  stead- 
ily higher,  until  my  mother  begged  me, 
as  my  nurse  had  done  before,  to  speak 
low.  The  young  prince  is  now  an  old 
man  in  exile.  His  name  is  Peter  Kro- 
potkin. 

"In  St  Petersburg  I  entered  the 
central  group  of  Liberalists — men  and 
women  of  noble  birth  and  university 
training,  doctors,  lawyers,  journalists, 
novelists,  poets,  scientists,  the  most 
highly  educated  people  in  Russia.  Since 
higher  education  for  women  was  strictly 
forbidden,  they  had  already  become 
criminals  by  opening  classes  for  women 
in  the  natural  and  political  sciences. 
All  these  classes  I  eagerly  joined,  con- 
stantly attending  their  secret  meetings. 
Again  my  mother  grew  frightened,  and 
at  last  she  took  me  home.  During  the 
next  three  years,  however,  I  returned 
again  and  again,  traveled  to  other 
cities,  and  met  Liberal  neople  all  over 
Russia.  ^ 

"  Then  my  father  called  me  home. 
Here  I  resolved  to  support  myself  and 
help  the  peasants.  My  father  built  me 
a  small  boarding-school  for  girls,  and 
through  the  influence  of  my  relatives  I 
received  many  pupils.  He  built,  too,  a 
cottage,  in  which  I  could  teach  the  peas- 
ants. I  now  drew  closer  to  them.  I 
began  to  realize  the  dull  memory  every 
peasant  has  of  flogging  and  toil  from 
time  immemorial.  I  felt  their  subcon- 
scious but  heart-deep  longing  for  free- 
dom. 

"  Three  years  later  I  married  a 
liberal,  broad-minded  landowner,  who 
took  deep  interest  in  the  zemstvos,  our 
district  moot.  He  established  for  me  a 
peasants'  agricultural  school.  Several 
of  the  younger  landowners  became  in- 
terested in  our  work.  We  met  together 
frequently ;  and  this  was  my  last  attempt 
at  Liberalist  reform. 

"  He  is  a  poor  patriot  who  will  not 
thoroughly  try  his  Government  before 
he  rises  against  it.  We  searched  the 
laws  and  edicts ;  we  found  certain  scant 
and  long-neglected  peasants'  rights  of 
local  suffrage ;  and  then  we  began  show- 
ing the  peasants  how  to  use  these  rights 
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they  already  had.    They  crowded  to 
the  local  elections  and  began  electing  as 
judges,  arbiters,  and  other  officials  the 
Liberals  who  honestly  held  the  peasants' 
interests  at  heart.    But  when  the  more 
despotic  landowners  were  ousted  from 
the  zemstvo  and  lost  their  source,  of  (to 
use  your  language)  '  graft,'  their  leader 
denounced  us  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  as  a  band  of  conspirators.  Sev- 
eral of  us  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  my 
husband  and  I  were  put  under  police 
surveillance,  and  my  father  was  deposed 
from  office,  without  trial,  as  a  '  dangerous 
man,'  for  allowing  such  criminals  to  be 
at  large.    Punished  as  criminals  for 
teaching  the  peasant  his  legal  rights,  we 
saw  the  Government  as  it  was,  the  Sys- 
tem of  Corruption,  watching  jealously 
through  spies  and  secret  police,  that 
their  peasant  victim  might  not  be  taught 
anything  that  could  make  him  think  or 
act  as  a  man. 

"  A  startling  event  now  occurred.  A 
Liberalist  named  Netcharjev  had  already 
collected  a  revolutionary  group.  Dis- 
covered ancVarrested,  their  trial  in  1871 
was  the  first  great  event  in  the  long 
struggle  for  freedom.  Along  the  Great 
Siberian  Road  the  procession  of  politi- 
cals began.  Meanwhile  their  revolution- 
ary documents  had  been  published. 
Never  again  has  the  Government  al- 
lowed this  blunder.  Those  documents 
were  read  by  thousands  of  Liberals  like 
us.  The  spirit  of  revolution  was  kin- 
dled. 

"  I  was  at  this  time  twenty-six  years 
old.  My  husband,  like  me,  had  a  whole 
life  before  him,  and  therefore  1  thought 
it  only  fair  to  speak  frankly.  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  willing  to  suffer  exile  or 
death  in  this  cause  of  freedom.  He 
said  that  he  was  not    Then  I  left  him. 

"  I  went  to  Kief,  joined  a  revolution- 
ary group,  and  traveled  from  town  to 
town,  spreading  our  ideas  among  the 
liberals,  both  Jews  and  Russians.  As 
our  numbers  swelled  we  resolved  to 
reach  the  peasants  themselves.  We 
divided  into  two  groups — the  Lavrists, 
who  believed  in  slowly  educating  the 
peasants  to  revolution  ;  the  Bacuninites, 
who  believed  in  calling  on  the  peasants 
to  rise  for  freedom  at  once.  To  the 
Bacuninites  I  belonged,  as  did  most  of 


those  who  had  lived  close  to  the  peas- 
ants. 

"  We  put  on  peasant  dress,  to  elude 
the  police  and  break  down  the  peasants' 
cringing  distrust  I  dressed  in  enormous 
bark  shoes,  coarse  shirt  and  drawers, 
and  heavy  cloak.  I  used  acid  on  my 
face  and  hands  ;  I  worked  and  ate  with 
the  peasants  ;  I  learned  their  speech ;  I 
traveled  on  foot,  forging  passports ;  I 
lived  '  illegally.' 

"  By  night  I  did  my  organizing.  You 
desire  a  picture  ?  A  low  room  with 
mud  floor  and  walls.  Rafters  just  over 
your  head,  and  still  higher,  thatch.  The 
room  was  packed  with  men,  women,  and 
children.  Two  big  fellows  sat  up  on 
the  high  brick  stove,  with  their  dan- 
gling feet  knocking  occasional  applause. 
These  people  had  been  gathered  by  my 
host — a  brave  peasant  whom  I  picked 
out — and  he  in  turn  had  chosen  only 
those  whom  Siberia  could  not  terrify. 
When  I  recalled  their  floggings ;  when 
I  pointed  to  those  who  were  crippled 
for  life ;  to  women  whose  husbands  died 
under  the  lash — then  men  would  cry  out 
so  fiercely  that  the  three  or  four  cattle 
in  the  next  room  would  bellow  and  have 
to  be  quieted.  Then  I  told  them  they 
themselves  were  to  blame.  They  had 
only  the  most  wretched  strips  of  land. 
To  be  free  and  live,  the  people  must 
own  the  land  1  From  my  cloak  I  would 
bring  a  book  of  fables  written  to  teach 
our  principles  and  stir  the  love  of  free- 
dom. And  then  far  into  the  night  the 
firelight  showed  a  circle  of  great  broad 
faces  and  dilated  eyes,  staring  with  all 
the  reverence  every  peasant  has  for  that 
mysterious  thing — a  book. 

"  These  books,  twice  as  effective  as 
oral  work,  were  printed  in  secrecy  at 
heavy  expense.  But  many  of  us  had 
libraries,  jewels,  costly  gowns  and  furs 
to  sell ;  and  new  recruits  kept  adding 
to  our  fund.  We  had  no  personal  ex- 
penses. 

"  Often,  betrayed  by  some  peasant  spy, 
I  left  a  village  quickly,  before  complet- 
ing my  work.  Then  the  hut  group  was 
left  to  meet  under  a  peasant  who  could 
read  aloud  those  wonderful  fables.  So 
they  dreamed,  until  a  few  weeks  later 
another  leader  in  disguise  came  to  them. 

"  In  that  year  of  1874  over  two  thou- 
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sand  educated  people  traveled  among 
the  peasants.  Weary  work,  you  say. 
Yes,  when  the  peasants  were  slow  and 
dull  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  seemed 
an  illusion.  But  when  that  spirit  grew 
real,  one  felt  far  from  weary.  Then,  too, 
we  had  occasional  grippings  of  hands 
with  comrades.  We  could  always  en- 
courage each  other,  for  all  had  found 
the  peasants  eager ;  to  own  the  land  had 
been  the  dream  of  their  fathers ;  their 
eagerness  rose,  and  stout  words  of  cheer 
were  sent  from  one  group  to  another. 
An  underground  system  was  started,  a 
correspondence  cipher  was  invented,  the 
movement  spread  through\hirty-six  great 
provinces  of  Russia  and  became  steadily 
better  organized.  So  the  People's  Party 
was  established. 

"  The  System,  alarmed  by  their  spies, 
made  wholesale  arrests.  I  wasVinder  a 
peasant's  name  in  Podolia.  In  my  wal- 
let was  our  manifesto,  also  maps  show- 
ing the  places  already  reached  and  those 
next  to  be  organized.  A  servant-girl 
spied  them  and  told  the  servant  of  the 
local  police  agent  An  hour  later  he 
came  rushing  in  and  jerked  the  mani- 
festo from  my  wallet.  His  eyes  popping 
with  excitement,  he  read  the  paper  in  a 
loud,  thick  voice.  As  that  simple  but 
stirring  proclamation  of  freedom,  equal- 
ity, and  love  was  read,  the  poor,  igno- 
rant people  thought  it  the  longed-for 
proclamation  from  the  Czar.  The  news 
spread.  Men,  women,  and  children 
rushed  up.  The  District  Attorney  came, 
and  he  too  read  it  aloud.  Then  sud- 
denly the  chief  of  police  arrived,  glanced 
at  the  wild,  joyous  faces  around,  and 
seized  the  document.  '  What  is  this  ?' 
he  asked .  me,  roughly.  '  Propaganda,' 
I  replied,  '  with  which  the  attorney,  the 
gendarme,  and  the  priest  are  viciously 
inciting  the  people.' 

"  In  jail  I  was  led  down  to  the  '  Black 
Hole.'  As  I  came  down,  two  besotted 
wretches  were  stumbling  up.  I  was 
pushed  in,  the  heavy  door  slammed,  and 
bolts  rattled  in  total  darkness.  At  once 
I  was  sickened  by  the  odor.  I  took  a 
step  forward  and  slipped,  for  the  floor 
was  soft  with  filth.  I  stood  still  until, 
deadly  sick,  I  sank  down  on  a  pile  of 
straw  and  rags.  A  minute  later  I  was 
stung  sharply  back  to  consciousness,  and 


sprang  up  covered  with  vermin.  I 
leaned  against  the  walls  and  found  them 
damp.  So  I  stood  up  all  night  in  the 
middle  of  the  hole.  And  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Siberia. 

"  I  awaited  trial  in  a  new  St.  Peters- 
burg prison.  My  cell  was  nine  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high. 
It  was  .clean,  and  a  hole  above  gave 
plenty  of  air.  My  bed  was  an  iron 
bracket,  with  mattress  and  pillow  of 
straw,  rough  gray  blanket,  coarse  sheet 
and  pillow-case.    I  wore  my  own  clothes. 

"In  solitary  confinement?  No.  I 
joined  a  social  club. 

"  On  that  first  evening  I  lay  in  the 
dark  telling  myself  that  our  struggle 
must  go  on  in  spite  of  this  calamity, 
and  yet  fearful  for  it,  as  we  fear  for 
things  we  love.  I.  lay  motionless,  and 
solitary  confinement  began  to  work  on 
my  mind,  as  the  System  had  planned  it 
should.  Suddenly  I  sat  up  quickly.  I 
could  hear  nothing,  but  as  I  started  to 
lie  down  my  ear  approached  again  the 
iron  pipe  supporting  my  cot  Tick, 
tick,  tickity,  tick,  tick.  I  felt  along  the 
pipe,  and  found  that  it  went  through  to 
the  next  cell.  Again  I  heard.  Tick, 
tick,  tick,  tickity,  tick.  I  had  once  heard 
a  code  planned  at  a  meeting  in  Moscow, 
but  I  could  not  recall  it  At  last  I  had 
an  idea.  There  are  thirty-five  letters  in 
the  Russian  alphabet  I  rapped.  Once  I 
Then  twice!  Then  three  times  1  So 
on  until  for  the  last  letter  I  rapped 
thirty-five.  No  response.  Again,  slowly 
and  distinctly.  My  heart  was  beating 
now.  Steps  came  slowly  down  the  cor- 
ridor. The  guard  approached  and  passed 
my  door.  His  steps  died  away.  Sud- 
denly—Tick I— Tick,  tick  I— Tick,  tick, 
tick  I — and  through  to  thirty-five  I  Then 
slowly  we  spelled  out  words,  and  by  this 
clumsy  code  the  swifter  code  was  taught 
me.  After  that,  for  three  years,  the 
pipe  was  almost  always  talking.  How 
fast  we  talked!  The  pipe  sounded 
so — "  Her  gray  head  bent  over  the 
table,  her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
flashed  back  through  forty  years  of 
danger  and  prison,  and  her  strong,  subtle 
fingers  rolled  out  the  ticks  at  lightning 
speed.  "  Our  club  had  over  a  hundred 
members  in  solitary  confinement ;  some 
in  cells  on  either  side  of  mine,  some 
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below  and  some  above.  Did  we  tell 
stories  ?  Yes,  and  good  ones  I  Young 
students,  keen  wits,  high  spirits  I"  She 
laughed  merrily,  becoming  Babushka. 
"  How  some  of  those  youngsters  made 
love  1  A  mere  boy,  two  cells  to  my 
right,  vowed  he  adored  the  young  girl  of 
nineteen  five  cells  to  my  left  on  the  floor 
above,  whom  he  had  never  laid  eyes  on. 
I  helped  tick  his  gallant  speeches  and 
her  responses  continually  along.  They 
passed  to  the  cell  below  hers,  and  were 
ticked  up  the  heating-pipe  to  her  by  a 
sad  little  woman  who  grieved  for  her 
babies.  Did  they  ever  meet  ?  Ah, 
Siberia  is  large  as  your  States  and 
France  and  England  and  Germany  all 
together. 

"  Our  club  was  not  all  a  club  of  pleas- 
ure. Some  died  of  consumption ;  others 
killed  themselves,  and  others  went  in- 
sane. The  pipe  raved  sometimes.  It 
spoke  many  sad  good-bys  to  wives  and 
children.  But  the  pipe  was  not  often 
so,  for  a  Revolutionist  must  smile  though 
the  heart  be  torn.  We  older  ones  con- 
tinually urged  the  young  girls  to  be 
strong,  for  they  told  us  how  they  were 
taken  out  and  brutally  treated  to  make 
them  give  evidence.  A  very  few  broke 
down,  but  there  were  many  young  girls 
who  endured  unshaken  months  of  this 
brutality. 

"  From  new  prisoners  we  heard  cheer- 
ing news.  The  fire  of  our  Idea  had 
spread  among  workmen  as  well  as 
peasants;  in  the  factories  many  were 
arrested,  some  were  imprisoned  here 
and  joined  our  club,  but  were  soon  con- 
demned into  exile.  Still  the  Idea  spread. 
In  1877  came  that  tremendous  demon- 
stration on  the  Kazan  Square  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Hundreds  were  impris- 
oned ;  again  many  joined  our  club  and 
were  condemned,  sent  us  last  words  of 
cheer  along  the  pipe,  and  so  were  rushed 
off  to  Siberia. 

"In  1878  we  were  tried.  One  hun- 
dred had  died  or  gone  insane.  We  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  were  packed 
into  a  little  hall.  Over  half  had  belonged 
to  our  club,  and  I  had  a  strange  shock 
as  I  now  looked  at  these  clubmates  with 
whom  I  had  daily  talked.  White,  thin, 
and  crippled,  but  still  the  same  stout 
hearts  1  We  nerved  eaclvother  to  refuse 


to  be  tried,  for  the  trial  we  knew  was  to 
be  a  farce ;  the  jury  allowed  us  by  law  was 
not  given  us;  we  had  only  a  jury  of  seven, 
of  whom  but  one  was  a  peasant.  Our 
judges  had  been  appointed  by  the  Czar. 
They  divided  us  into  groups  of  ten  or 
fifteen;  the  trials  lasted  half  a  year. 
When  my  turn  came,  I  protested  against 
this  farce ;  for  this  I  was  at  once  taken 
out  and  my  prison  term  was  lengthened 
to  five  years  as  hard-labor  convict  in  the 
mines.  This  is  the  punishment  given  to 
a  murderer.  My  term  served,  I  was  a 
Siberian  exile  for  life. 

"  Secretly  at  night,  to  avoid  a  demon- 
stration, ten  of  us  were  led  out.  Other 
tens  followed  on  successive  nights.  In 
the  street  below  were  eleven  '  telegas ' — 
heavy  hooded  vehicles  with  three  horses 
each.  Into  one  I  was  placed,  a  stout 
gendarme  squeezed  in  on  each  side,  to 
remain  there  two  months.  Just  before 
my  knees  sat  the  driver.  We  went  off 
at  a  gallop,  and  our  five-thousand-mile 
journey  began.  The  Great  Siberian 
Road  was  feelingly  described  by  Mr. 
Kennan.  A  succession  of  bumps  of  all 
sizes ;  our  springless  telegas  jolted  and 
bounced ;  my  two  big  gendarmes  lurched ; 
our  horses  continually  galloped,  for  they 
were  changed  every  few  hours ;  we 
bounced  often  a  whole  week  without 
stopping  over  ten  minutes  day  or  night; 
we  suffered  agony  from  lack  of  sleep. 
Our  officer  ordered  the  gendarmes  never 
to  leave  us.  At  times  we  women  held 
shawls  between  the  gendarmes  and  our 
friends.  Three  wives  who  had  come  to 
share  their  husbands'  exile  were  treated 
the  same.  We  were  all  dressed  in  con- 
vict clothes.  The  men  had  also  heavy 
chains  on  feet  and  wrists ;  their  heads 
were  partly  shaved.  Our  officer  kept 
the  money  given  him  by  our  anxious 
friends  at  home,  and  gave  us  each  the 
Government  allowance  of  about  five 
cents  a  day.  For  sleep  we  were  placed 
in  the  e'tapes  [wayside  prisons].  Mr. 
Kennan  has  well  described  the  cells — 
reeking,  crawling,  infected  with  scurvy, 
consumption,  and  typhoid.  They  had 
log  walls  roughly  covered  with  plaster. 
The  air  was  invariably  noisome;  the 
long  bench  on  which  we  slept  had  no 
bedclothes.  Through  the  walls  we 
heard  the  endless  jangling  of  fetters, 
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the  moaning  of  women,  the  cries  of 
sick  babies.  On  the  walls  were  a  mass 
of  inscriptions,  names  of  friends  who 
had  gone  before  us,  news  of  death  and 
insanity,  and  shrewd  bits  of  advice 
for  outwitting  gendarmes.  Some  were 
freshly  cut,  but  one  worm-eaten  love 
poem  looked  a  century  old.  For  along 
this  Great  Siberian  Road  over  a  million 
men,  women,  and  children  have  dragged, 
two, hundred  and  fifty  thousand  since 
1875,  people  from  every  social  class; 
murderers  and  degenerates  side  by  side 
with  tender  girls  who  were  exiled  through 
the  jealous  wife  of  some  petty  town 
official. 

"  You  keep  asking  me  for  scenes  and 
stories.  But  you  see  we  were  thinking 
of  our  dream,  and  did  not  notice  so  much 
the  life  outside.  Did  any  die?  Yes, 
one  by  typhoid.  Our  officer  rushed  the 
sufferer  on  at  full  gallop,  until  his  delir- 
ious cries  from  the  jolting  vehicle  so 
roused  our  protests  that  he  was  left  in 
the  Irkutsk  prison,  where  he  died.  Were 
there  any  children  ?  Yes,  one  little  wife 
had  a  baby  ten  months  old,  but  the  rest 
of  us  did  all  we  could  to  help  her,  and 
the  child  survived  the  journey.  Friends 
to  say  good-by  ?  Ah,  let  me  think  1  Yes ; 
as  we  passed  through  Krasnoyarsk,  a 
student's  old  mother  had  come  from  a 
distance  to  see  him.  Our  officer  refused 
to  allow  the  boy  to  kiss  her.  She  caught 
but  a  glimpse,  the  gendarmes  jerked 
him  back  into  the  vehicle,  and  they  gal- 
loped on.  As  I  came  by  I  saw  her 
white,  haggard  old  face.  Then  she  fell 
by  the  roadside. 

"  On  reaching  the  Kara  mines  I  found 
that  the  hard-labor  year  was  but  eight 
months,  and  that  my  forty  months  in 
prison  had  been  taken  from  my  forty- 
eight  month  sentence.  So,  having  stayed 
ten  months,  I  left  Kara — as  I  then  hoped 
— forever.  I  was  taken  to  Barguzin,  a 
bleak  little  group  of  huts  near  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  We  arrived  in  February — 
forty-five  degrees  below  zero.  I  began 
to  look  for  work.  Seeing  a  few  forlorn 
little  children,  I  proposed  a  school.  The 
police  agent  forbade  me,  and  showed  his 
police  rules  from  St  Petersburg,  which 
forbid  an  exiled  doctor  to  heal  the  sick 
or  an  exiled  minister  to  comfort  the 
dying.  No  educated  person  may  use  his 


powers  to  improve  his  hamlet.  (Many 
politicals  have  hired  out  to  the  Cossacks 
at  five  cents  a  day.)  Here  were  three 
young  students,  '  administrative  '  exiles, 
exiled  for  life  without  a  trial  because 
suspected  by  some  gendarme  or  spy. 
We  decided  to  escape,  and  searched  two 
years  for  a  guide  to  lead  us  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  Pacific  We  found  a  bent  old 
peasant  who  had  made  the  journey  years 
before.  With  him  we  set  out  one  night, 
leading  four  pack-horses.  We  soon 
found  the  old  man  useless.  We  had 
maps  and  a  compass,  but  these  did  little 
good  in  the  Taiga,  that  region  of  forest 
crags  and  steep  ravines,  where  we  walked 
now  toward  heaven  and  now  to  tbe 
region  below.  Often  I  watched  my  poor 
stupid  beast  go  rolling  and  snorting  down 
a  ravine,  hoping  as  he  passed  each  tree 
that  the  next  would  stop  his  fall.  Then 
for  hours  we  would  use  all  our  arts  and 
energies  to  drag  him  up.  It  was  beau- 
tiful weather  by  day,  but  bitterly  cold  by 
night.  We  had  hardtack  to  eat,  also 
pressed  tea  and  a  little  tobacco.  So  we 
walked  about  six  hundred  miles;  in  a 
straight  line,  perhaps  two  hundred. 

"  Meanwhile  the  police  had  searched 
in  vain.  The  Governor  had  telegraphed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  there  the 
command  had  come  that  we  be  found  at 
any  cost.  The  plan  adopted  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  System.  Fifty  neigh- 
boring farmers  were  seized  (in  harvest 
time),  and  were  exiled  from  farms  and 
families  until  they  brought  us  back 
After  weeks  of  search  they  found  us  in 
the  Apple  Mountains.  Their  leader 
shouted  across  the  ravine  that  unless 
we  gave  in  they  must  keep  on  our  trail, 
and  escape  was  impossible.  As  we  went 
back,  around  each  of  us  rode  ten  armed 
men. 

"  The  three  students  were  sent  in  dif- 
ferent directions  up  into  the  worst  of 
the  Arctic  wilderness — Yakutsk.  Here 
each  slept  in  a  little  '  yurt '  [mud  hut] 
with  wild  Mongolians  and  their  cattle, 
sealed  in  winter,  stifling,  lined  thick 
with  rotting  straw,  rags,  and  animal 
filth.  If  the  exile  walked  out  to  breathe, 
the  watchful  natives  dragged  him  back. 
To  such  yurts  two  young  girl  friends  of 
mine — Rosa  Frank  and  Vera  Sheftel, 
students  from  the  medical  college  in  St. 
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Petersburg — were  sent,  each  alone,  and 
spent  years  without  a  word  from  civil- 
ized people.  In  such  places  even  men 
have  gone  insane.  But  I  leave  my  story. 
Of  the  three  students,  one  is  dead,  an- 
other is  dying  of  consumption,  and  the 
third  escaped,  returned  to  the  old  strug- 
gle in  Russia,  was  caught,  and  given 
eight  years  as  a  hard-labor  convict,  and, 
having  again  escaped,  is  to-day  renewing 
the  struggle. 

"As  punishment  for  my  attempt  I 
was  sentenced  to  four  years'  hard  labor 
in  Kara  and  to  forty  blows  of  the  lash. 
Into  my  cell  a  physician  came  to  see  if 
I  were  strong  enough  to  live  through  the 
agony.  I  saw  at  once  that,  afraid  to 
flog  a  woman  political  without  prece- 
dent, by  this  trick  of  declaring  me  too 
sick  to  be  punished  they  wished  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  the  sentence, 
in  order  that  others  might  be  flogged  in 
the  future.  I  insisted  that  I  was  strong 
enough,  and  that  the  court  had  no  right 
to  record  such  a  sentence  unless  they 
flogged  me  at  once.  The  sentence  was 
not  carried  out. 

"  Back  in  Kara  I  rejoiced  to  meet 
seventeen  women  politicals,  with  whom 
I  lived  in  four  low  cells.  Here  we  had 
books  and  writing  materials,  and  were 
quite  comfortable,  discussing  plans  for 
the  future  struggle. 

"  A  few  weeks  later  eight  of  the  men 
politicals  escaped  in  pairs,  leaving  dum- 
mies in  their  places.  As  the  guards 
never  took  more  than  a  hasty  look  into 
that  noisome  cell,  they  did  not  discover 
the  ruse  for  weeks.  Then  mounted 
Cossacks  rode  out.  The  man  hunt 
spread.  Some  of  the  fugitives  struggled 
through  jungles,  over  mountains  and 
through  swamps  a  thousand  miles  to 
Vladivostok,  saw  the  longed-for  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  there  on  the  docks 
were  recaptured.  All  were  brought  back 
to  Kara. 

"  For  this  we  were  all  punished.  One 
moming  the  Cossack  guards  entered 
our  cells,  seized  us,  tore  off  our  clothes, 
and  dressed  us  in  convict  suits  alive 
with  vermin.  That  scene  cannot  be 
described.  One  of  us  attempted  suicide. 
Taken  to  an  old  prison,  we  were  thrown 
into  the  '  black  boles  ' — foul  little  stalls 
off  a  low,  grimy  hall  which  contained  two 


big  stoves  and  two  little  windows.  Each 
of  us  had  a  stall  six  feet  by  five.  On 
winter  nights  the  stall  doors  were  left 
open  for  heat,  but  in  summer  each  was 
locked  at  night  in  her  own  black  hole. 
For  three  months  we  did  not  use  our 
bunks,  but  fought  with  candles  and  pails 
of  scalding  water,  until  at  last  the  vermin 
were  all  killed.  We  had  been  put  on 
the  'black  hole  diet'  of  black  bread 
and  water.  For  three  years  we  never 
breathed  the  outside  air.  We  struggled 
constantly  against  the  outrages  inflicted 
on  us.  After  one  outrage  we  lay  like  a 
row  of  dead  women  for  nine  days  with- 
out touching  food,  until  certain  promises 
were  finally  exacted  from  the  warden. 
This  '  hunger  strike '  was  used  repeat- 
edly. To  thwart  it  we  were  often  bound 
hand  and  foot  while  Cossacks  tried  to 
force  food  down  our  throats. 

"  Kara  grew  worse  after  I  left.  To 
hint  at  what  happened,  I  tell  briefly  the 
story  of  my  dear  friend  Maria,  a  woman  of 
education  and  deep  refinement.  Shortly 
after  my  going  Maria  saw  Madame  Sigida 
strike  an  official  who  had  repeatedly 
insulted  the  women.  Two  days  later 
she  watched  Sigida  die,  bleeding  from 
the  lash ;  that  night  she  saw  three  women 
commit  suicide  as  a  protest  to  the  world ; 
she  knew  that  twenty  men  attempted 
suicide  on  the  night  following,  and  she 
determined  to  double  the  protest  by 
assassinating  the  Governor  of  Trans- 
Baikal,  who  had  ordered  Sigida's  flog- 
ging. At  this  time  Maria  was  pregnant 
Her  prison  term  over,  she  left  her  hus- 
band and  walked  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  Governor's  house  and  shot  him. 
She  spent  three  months  in  a  cold,  dirty 
'  secret  cell,'  not  long  enough  to  lie  down 
in  or  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  wear- 
ing the  cast-off  suit  of  a  convict,  sleep- 
ing on  the  bare  floor  and  tormented  by 
vermin  ;  she  was  then  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  She  hesitated  now  whether  to 
save  the  life  of  her  unborn  child.  She 
knew  that  if  she  revealed  her  condition 
her  sentence  would  be  changed  to  im- 
prisonment. She  decided  to  keep  silent 
and  sacrifice  her  child,  that  when  the 
execution  was  over  and  her  condition 
was  discovered  the  effect  on  Russia 
might  be  still  greater.  Her  condition, 
however,  became  apparent,  and  she  was 
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started  off  to  the  Irkutsk  prison.  It  was 
midwinter,  forty  degrees  below  zero.  She 
walked.  She  was  given  no  overcoat  and 
no  boots,  until  some  common  criminals 
in  the  column  gave  her  theirs.  Her 
child  was  born  dead  in  prison,  and  soon 
after  she  too  died. 

"  Meanwhile  I  had  been  taken  to 
Selenzensk,  a  little  Buriat  hamlet  on  the 
frontier  of  China,  where  Mr.  Kennan 
met  me." 

Kennan  speaks  of  her  in  these  words : 
"  Her  face  bore  traces  of  much  suffering, 
and  her  thick,  dark,  wavy  hair,  cut  short 
in  prison  at  the  mines,  was  streaked  here 
and  there  with  gray.  But  not  hardship 
nor  exile  nor  penal  servitude  had  been 
able  to  break  her  brave,  finely  tempered 
spirit,  or  to  shake  her  convictions  of 
honor  or  duty.  .  .  .  There  was  not  an- 
other educated  woman  within  a  hundred 
miles ;  she  was  separated  for  life  from 
family  and  friends,  and  she  had,  it  seemed 
to  me,  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except 
a  few  years  more  or  less  of  hardship  and 
privation,  and  at  last  burial  in  a  lonely 
graveyard  beside  the  Selenga  River.  .  .  . 
The  unshaken  courage  with  which  this 
unfortunate  woman  contemplated  her 
dreary  future,  and  the  faith  she  mani- 
fested in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
liberty  in  her  native  country,  were  as 
touching  as  they  were  heroic.  Almost 
the  last  words  she  said  to  me  were : 
'  Mr.  Kennan,  we  may  die  in  exile,  and 
our  children  may  die  in  exile,  and  our 
children's  children  may  die  in  exile,  but 
something  must  come  of  it  at  last  1' " 

"  The  seven  years  that  followed,"  she 
continued,  "were  the  hardest  of  the 
twenty-three,  for  I  spoke  to  but  three 
Russian  politicals,  who  stopped  three 
weeks.  In  winter — from  twenty  to  fifty 
below  zero— I  used  to  put  my  chair  up 
on  the  brick  stove  and  sit  with  my  head 
close  to  the  thatch."  Hence  the  severe 
rheumatism  that  now  affects  her.  "  The 
Government  had  allowed  me  six  dollars 
a  month.  My  hut  rent  was  fifty  cents, 
wood  a  dollar  and  a  half,  food  four  dol- 
lars. My  friends  at  home  ?  Yes,  they 
sent  money,  too,  but  of  course  I  sent 
this  to  my  Kara  friends.  At  long  inter- 
vals one  of  their  many  letters  reached 
me — sometimes  sewed  in  the  lining  of  a 
Buriat  cap.    I  grew  almost  frantic  with 


loneliness,  and  to  keep  my  sanity  I 
would  run  out  on  the  snow  shouting 
passionate  orations,  or  even  playing  the 
prima  donna  and  singing  grand  opera 
arias  to  the  bleak  landscape,  which 
never  applauded. 

"  The  seven  years  over,  I  was  allowed 
to  travel  all  through  Siberia.  I  lived 
three  years  in  Irkutsk,  the  main  Siberian 
city,  and  many  years  besides  in  Tobolsk, 
Tiumen,  and  other  smaller  towns.  Here, 
as  my  hardships  ended,  I  saw  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  begin.  By  the  increasing 
procession  from  Russia  I  knew  that 
our  work  was  spreading.  With  hun- 
dreds of  comrades,  I  planned  future 
work.  -In  September,  1896,  thoroughly 
reformed,  I  secured  permission  to  return 
to  Russia,  and  three  hours  later  I  was 
on  the  train. 

"  Our  old '  People's  Party '  had  become 
the  '  Party  of  the  Will  of  the  People '  and 
had  died  as  thousands  of  its  leaders  were 
sent  to  exile  or  prison.  In  1887  the 
Social  Democratic  party  was  formed, 
working  mainly  in  the  factories  and  mills. 
Here  they  found  ready  listeners,  for  the 
laborers,  who  had  formed  unions  to  miti- 
gate their  wretched  existence,  were  often 
lashed  to  death.  It  was  against  the  law 
to  strike.  Once  when  a  labor  leader 
had  been  arrested  and  a  committee  from 
the  workers  came  to  the  prison  to  ask 
his  release,  they  were  shot  down  by  the 
prison  officials.  Several  times  men  were 
shot  for  parading  on  the  first  of  May. 
Among  the  workers  the  new  party 
gained  strength  until  about  1900.  Then 
all  its  Jewish  members  seceded  and 
formed  the  'Bund' — which  favors  im- 
mediate revolution.  Others  too  seceded, 
and  its  power  has  slowly  declined. 

"The  Social  Revolutionist  party,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  began  only  five 
years  ago,  but  it  is  now  the  most  prom- 
ising in  the  growing  struggle  for  freedom. 
Like  the  Social  Democrats,  we  strive  for 
the  Socialist  commonwealth.  But,  unlike 
them,  we  believe  that  to  secure  our  free- 
dom the  first  step  is  to  throw  off  the 
System  of  the  Czar.  To  this  standard — 
Freedom  by  Revolution — members  from 
all  parties  rally.  The  Liberalist  Milo- 
shevski  served  for  years  on  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  Board  of  Education 
in  his  city,  striving  to  lift  the  people  out 
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of  the  dense  ignorance  which  made  them 
slaves.  For  years  he  struggled  to  make 
the  school  education  of  real  value.  Con- 
stantly thwarted  by  the  Government,  as 
I  myself  had  been,  he  was  at  last  driven 
to  our  party,  became  a  valuable  worker, 
was  captured,  and  is  to-night  at  the 
silver  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  to  which  the 
Kara  prisoners  have  been  transferred. 
Through  our  secret  reports  we  know 
that  Akatooy  is  far  more  loathsome. 
Like  Miloshevski,  men  of  middle  age, 
Liberals  for  twenty  years,  have  seen 
their  newspapers  and  magazines  garbled 
to  death  by  the  censors,  their  friends 
exiled  without  trial,  on  the  most  absurd 
suspicions,  and  so  at  last  they  see  that, 
whatever  be  their  creed,  first  of  all  they 
must  sweep  away  the  System. 

"  To  the  peasant  we  teach  the  old  les- 
son. To  reach  freedom — first,  the  land 
must  be  owned  by  the  people ;  second, 
the  System  of  the  Czar  must  be  swept 
away.  There  is  not  a  province  in  Rus- 
sia where  our  literature  does  not  go. 
The  underground  mails  run  smoothly 
now.  Scores  of  presses  work  ceaselessly 
in  Switzerland,  safe  from  capture.  Not 
to  take  useless  risks,  our  central  com- 
mittee is  scattered  all  through  Russia ; 
it  rarely  meets,  but  it  constantly  plans 
through  cipher  letters  and  directs  the 
local  committees,  which  in  turn  guide 
the  small  local  committees,  and  so  down 
to  the  little  peasant  and  laborer  groups 
that  meet  to-night  by  thousands  in  huts 
and  city  tenements. 

"  These  thousands  of  groups  draw 
swiftly  closer.  Proclamations,  open  let- 
ters, and  announcements  pour  through 
the  underground  mail.  Our  leaders 
constantly  travel  from  group  to  group. 
As  a  leader,  my  story  is  typical.  When, 
on  reaching  Russia  eight  years  ago,  I 
began  again  to  travel,  I  noticed  at  once 
a  vast  difference.  I  no  longer  walked, 
but  had  money  for  the  railroads,  and  so 
covered  ten  times  the  ground ;  for  six 
years  the  railway  compartment  was  my 
home.  I  had  meetings  on  river  bpats 
by  night,  in  city  tenement  rooms,  in 
peasant  huts,  and  in  the  forests,  but  now, 
unlike  the  old  days,  the  way  had  always 
been  prepared  by  some  one  before  me. 
I  was  constantly  protected.  Once,  in 
Odessa,  the  police  came  into  the  house 


where  I  was  staying.  Their  suspicions 
had  been  aroused,  and  they  made  a 
search.  I  at  once  became  an  old  peas- 
ant woman." 

In  a  twinkling  she  had  changed. 
Her  shawl  had  come  up  over  her  head, 
her  hands  were  clasped  in  her  lap,  her 
head  nodded.  A  bent,  decrepit  old  peas- 
ant looked  from  under  the  shawl  with  a 
vacant  grin. 

"  My  ruse  succeeded.  The  next 
month,  far  down  in  the  south,  I  was 
living  as  a  Frenchwoman.  On  some 
rumor  the  police  came  along,  examining 
passports  in  every  house  on  the  block. 
I  slipped  out  while  they  searched  the 
next  house,  and  entered  it  just  as  they 
came  to  the  house  where  I  had  stayed. 
Again,  only  eighteen  months  ago,  I  was 
in  Kief  with  a  young  girl  of  seventeen, 
an  active  worker,  who  had  been  sus- 
pected and  was  under  police  surveillance. 
We  slept  together  in  her  tiny  tenement 
room.  I  had  been  there  a  week  when 
the  spies  watching  her  window  observed 
me  with  her.  The  next  night  suddenly 
a  gendarme  knocked  and  said, '  There 
is  some  one  sleeping  with  you  ;  why  have 
you  not  reported  to  the  police?'  For- 
tunately, I  was  out  at  the  time.  She, 
being  so  young,  was  very  frightened,  but 
managed  to  reply,  'Only  my  grand- 
mother, who  has  come  to  see  me.'  The 
moment  he  had  gone  she  slipped  out 
into  the  rain  and  found  me  at  a  secret 
meeting.  There  they  dressed  me  in 
silks  as  a  grand  lady,  and  I  drove  to  the 
railway  station  in  style.  I  doubt  if  the 
police  can  ever  arrest  me  again. 

"Besides  these  constant  communica- 
tions from  group  to  group  by  leaders 
and  by  printed  words,  we  believe  at 
times  in  demonstrations  ;  for  the  excite- 
ment that  comes  with  the  sudden  burst 
of  speeches  and  enthusiasm,  the  arrests 
that  follow,  and  the  new  victims  started 
to  Siberia — these  help  further  to  rouse 
the  dull  peasants. 

"  Some  believe  in  the  effectuality  of 
'terror.'  In  1901  the  Fighting  League 
was  organized.  Its  only  business  is 
so-called  'terror.'  It  has  few  active 
members,  all  strictly  secret ;  none  of  us 
know  their  names.  A  long  list  of  can- 
didates eagerly  wait  to  carry  on  the  work. 
They  have  killed  a  dozen  officials  in  the 
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last  three  years.  De  Piehve,  when  Chief 
of  Police  in  1881,  started  riots  against 
the  Jews,  and  recently  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior  he  caused  the  Kishinev 
massacre,  wishing  to  set  the  peasants  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  so  keep  them 
down.  For  the  same  purpose  he  revived 
the  use  of  the  knout  to  lash  men  and 
women.  It  is  men  like  him  who  are 
picked  out  to  be  assassinated. 

"  Few  believe  in  assassination.  Revo- 
lution by  the  whole  people  is  our  one 
object,  and  for  this  the  time  is  near. 
The  Japanese  war  has  caused  the  deep- 
est bitterness  ever  felt  in  Russia ;  to  the 
six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  lives 
lost  in  a  century  of  useless  wars,  now  over 
a  hundred  thousand  will  be  added ;  and 
every  hamlet  will  mourn  its  dead.  Then 
will  our  four  hundred  thousand  work- 
ers call  on  the  millions  around  them  to 


rise  for  freedom.  Arms?  There  are 
plenty.  Why  in  recent  riots  have  sol- 
diers refused  to  fire  on  the  crowd  ? 
Because  all  through  the  army  are  soldiers 
and  even  officers  working  secretly  for 
the  cause.  Arms — yes,  and  brains — for 
in  the  universities  and  in  every  profes- 
sion are  wise,  resolute  men  to  guide  the 
wild  passions  of  revolt.  In  the  zems- 
tvos  are  hundreds  of  officials  straining 
to  hasten  our  struggle.  So  in  this  last 
year  the  movement  has  suddenly  swelled. 
Already  four  hundred  thousand  strong  I 
Day  and  night  they  work.  In  place  of 
sleep  and  food  and  drink — the  dream  of 
freedom.  Freedom  to  think  and  speak  1 
Freedom  to  work  1  Justice  to  all  1  For 
this  cause  I  shall  travel  three  months  in 
your  free  country.  For  this  cause  I 
have  the  honor  of  making  to  free  Ameri- 
cans our  appeal." 


The  Pot  on  the  Fire 

By  Edith  Rickert 

"  Author  of  the  Reaper,"  etc.,  etc. 


IF  you  have  ever  been  in  Bruges,  you 
have  doubtless  seen  the  convent  of 
St.  Julien.  You  may  have  walked 
down  the  long  passage  with  its  ancient 
tapestries  of  Arras ;  you  may  have 
brooded  over  its  hoard  of  enamel  and 
crystal  and  gold,  of  vellum  and  carved 
oak  and  embroidered  stuffs ;  you  may 
have  said  a  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  that 
ancient  saint  incorrupt  whose  body 
floated  on  the  sea  among  roses,  and 
shed  light  to  be  a  beacon  to  fishermen 
until  at  length  it  was  found  and  drawn 
to  land,  here  within  to  work  miracles 
forever  more.  All  these  things  you  may 
have  seen,  and  others,  but  I  donbt — I 
very  strongly  doubt — whether  you  have 
seen  there  the  finest  cook  in  the  world  ; 
and  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know 
her,  I  will  tell  you  the  most  strange 
story  of  her  life  as  I  have  pieced  it 
together,  partly  from  her  own  words  and 
partly  from  the  account  of  one  of  the 
dear  Sisters  who  is  my  friend. 

I  first  saw  Marie  Ten  Back  sitting  in 
the  great  hall  among  the  lace-makers, 
whom  the  nuns  foster  for  sweet  St. 
Julien's  sake.    There  are  perhaps  a 


hundred  old  women  in  gay  knitted 
shawls  and  black  caps  and  white,  their 
withered  fingers  clicking  and  pointing 
the  bobbins  with  the  speed  and  skill  of 
lifelong  practice,  their  pale,  bleared 
eyes  bent  upon  the  array  of  brass  pins 
marching  across  the  dark  pillow  as  Valen- 
ciennes or  torchon  is  evolved.  There 
is  little  speech  among  the  workers.  You 
may  walk  all  the  way  down  the  great 
hall  and  hear  no  sound  but  the  cluck-y- 
cluck-y-cluck-y-cluck  of  the  tiny  spindles. 
Through  the  glass  doors  at  the  far  end 
you  may  see  those  that  are  bedridden 
with  illness  or  sheer  age,  among  them 
one  that  looks  older  than  human  crea- 
ture should  ever  grow  to  be,  dead  you 
would  vsay,  but  for  the  flicker  of  her 
eyelids.  In  a  sunny  vestibule  between 
the  dormitory  and  the  hall  of  the  lace- 
makers  sit  the  idle  few  who  cannot 
work;  and  among  these  I  noted  the 
sturdy  figure  of  Marie.  "  Ah,"  says  the 
good  Sister,  "  she  will  not  make  lace ; 
she  will  not  do  anything  but  cook,"  and 
adds  with  a  sigh :  "  I  suppose  she  is 
the  finest  cook  in  the  world  I" 

Well,  that  you  would  scarcely  have 
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guessed  from  the  look  of  her.  She  is 
strong  and  stocky,  with  the  powerful 
knotted  hands  of  one  that  has  done 
rough  work,  and  a  coarse-featured, 
wrinkled  face,  with  deep-set,  quick-glanc- 
ing, intelligent  eyes.  I  made  friends 
with  her  and  she  told  me  the  story  of 
her  life. 

It  seems  she  was  daughter  to  the 
burgomaster  of  an  ancient  ville.  From 
her  account  I  picture  him  dimly  as  a 
man  all  beard  and  chest  and  gold- headed 
cane.  In  the  prime  of  his  life  he  had 
the  honor  of  reading  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  great  Napoleon  himself, 
and  of  being  cut  short  and  severely 
snubbed  by  the  Imperial  lips.  He  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  day 
of  glory,  and  well-nigh  made  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-citizens  intolerable  by  his 
reminiscences  of  the  event — I  subjoin 
this  last  without  the  authority  of  Marie, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true. 

In  this  good  man's  life  were  two 
crosses :  one,  that  until  he  drew  near 
the  confines  of  age  be  had  no  child  to 
inherit  after  him ;  the  other,  that  when 
his  long-ailing  patrician  wife  finally 
allowed  him  to  lay  immortelles  on  her 
tomb,  and  to  wed  the  housekeeper  whose 
delicate  cooking  alone  had  for  some 
years  kept  his  body  and  soul  together, 
she  produced  no  more  satisfactory  heir 
than  Marie.  He  fairly  broke  his  heart 
over  the  matter,  and  died  soon  after  of 
an  apoplexy,  leaving  a  sufficient  and 
even  pleasing  fortune  to  his  widow. 

With  this  she  purchased  a  patisserie 
in  Bruges  and  the  owner  thereof,  and 
moreover  laid  aside  a  dot  for  Marie  and 
a  surplus  sum  to  be  invested  in  lottery 
tickets. 

I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  Marie's 
youth;  but  I  know  that  a  toy  kitchen 
was  her  first  treasure,  that  she  had  a 
pot  on  the  fire  long  before  she  could 
toddle,  and  that  the  chief  accidents  of 
her  childhood  were  a  series  of  distress- 
ing burns  caused  by  her  early  interfer- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  the  patisserie. 
And  I  know  that  while  she  was  growing 
into  womanhood  the  shop  of  her  parents 
was  spreading  its  reputation  abroad 
through  Bruges.  And,  again,  since 
fortune  follows  the  lucky,  their  lottery 
tickets,  purchased  unfailingly  season 


after  season  for  twenty-one  years,  won 
four  several  times  considerable  sums. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  when 
in  the  course  of  time  her  parents  died, 
Marie  awoke  one  day,  as  she  was  add- 
ing chicken  bones  to  the  pot  au  feu,  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  sole  mistress  of 
the  patisserie  and  of  a  fortune. 

Accordingly,  she  told  me  she  had 
many  suitors,  chiefly  of  the  apprentice 
kind,  lively  young  fellows  who  longed 
to  set  up  for  themselves  in  fine  pastry 
with  a  smooth-haired,  red-cheeked  girl 
to  sell  the  same.  But  her  ambition 
soared  above  the  counter ;  she  wanted 
scope  and  the  free  use  of  her  money  in 
the  exercise  of  her  one  great  talent. 
She  sold  the  patisserie  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  retired  to  the  country  with  her 
money-bags  literally  piled  in  the  bottom 
of  a  donkey-cart. 

She  chuckled  in  her  old  age  at  the 
memory  of  how  she  had  outwitted  them 
all — greedy  'prentices,  penniless  officers, 
and  the  various  rag-tag  and  bobtail 
that  sought  to  wed  the  burgomaster's 
daughter,  who  owned  a  pastry-shop  and 
a  fortune. 

There  were  rumors  enough  afloat,  and 
tongues  wagged  scandalously  in  Flemish 
as  well  as  in  French :  she  had  eloped 
with  an  English  milord;  she  was  fled  to 
Paris  to  bezgrande  dame;  she  was  lying 
murdered  for  her  riches  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well.  .  .  .  Marie  could  not  remem- 
ber a  quarter  of  the  tales  that  old  Vrouw 
Smits  brought  back  on  market-days  to 
the  little^farm  where  the  truant  hugged 
herself  in  joy  over  her  escape,  and  gave 
herself  unmolested  to  the  delights  of 
cookery. 

After  all,  the  plan  was  childishly 
simple.  Vrouw  Smits  in  her  youth  had 
been  Marie's  bonne;  in  her  middle  age 
she  was  a  widow  left  with  a  tiny  market- 
garden  on  the  road  to  Sluys.  Every 
Saturday  she  drove  a  donkey-cart  into 
Bruges,  supplementing  her  green  stuff 
with  home-made  spice-bread.  And  until 
Marie  fled  to  her  she  lived  quite  alone. 
What  better  opportunity  and  outlet  for 
her  abilities  could  Marie  have  hoped  to 
find  than  this  ? 

No  seven-league  pen  could  get  over 
the  list  of  delicacies  that  she  conceived 
and  created.   She  knew  no  books  and 
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few  rules ;  but  she  had  an  instinct  for 
the  blending  of  elements,  a  nice  touch 
for  proportion  and  measure  and  weight 
She  all  but  achieved  the  impossible  in 
making  something  out  of  nothing;  that 
was  perhaps  her  chief  pride. 

Be  it  understood  that  she  had  no  joy 
in  cooking  for  herself.  Nor  could  she 
do  much  for  poor  old  Vrouw  Smits,  in 
that,  being  practically  toothless  and  frail 
of  digestion,  the  widow  subsisted  for  the 
most  part  upon  pap  and  milk  sop,  broth 
and  coffee. 

Lacking  an  appreciative  family,  Marie 
therefore  cooked  for  the  public.  This 
does  not  mean  that  she  sold  her  goods 
in  open  market.  Not  at  all.  She  knew 
dimly  that  such  a  process  would  be  like 
casting  pearls  before  swine.  No ;  she 
was  a  burgomaster's  daughter,  and  she 
dispensed  her  rare  dishes  in  charity. 

Now  you  may  well  conceive  that  these 
donations  created  some  disturbance  in 
the  ancient  borough  of  Bruges.  Every 
Saturday  morning,  wooden-faced  Vrouw 
Smits  had,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
stock  in  trade,  a  vast  basket  of  dainties 
that  she  found  the  means  to  send  to 
some  worthy  institution  (favoring  each 
in  turn),  without  bringing  upon  herself 
the  gibes  and  inquisitive  questions  of  the 
market  folk.  At  close  of  day  she  rode 
again  along  the  Sluys  road,  her  basket 
full  of  spices  and  condiments  and  strange 
expensive  materials,  with  now  and  again 
a  copper  saucepan,  or  a  cooking-dish  of 
fine  glazed  earthen  ware,  or  a  new-fangled 
culinary  implement.  You  must  never  for- 
get, as  I  was  never  allowed  to  do,  that 
Marie's  father  had  been  burgomaster. 

I  began  to  say  that  these  mysterious 
gifts  caused  disturbance ;  they  were  at 
times  positively  embarrassing.  Alas  for 
the  old  lace-makers  of  St.  Julien  1  There 
was  an  epidemic  of  indigestion  among 
them  the  one  and  only  time  they  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  p&ti  de  foie  gras. 
The  patients  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Jean 
suffered  perilously  the  one  day  that  the 
basket  of  Vrouw  Smits  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  watching  doctors.  The  orphans  of 
St.  Sauveur  sickened  of  their  daily  fare 
after  a  banquet  of  Candied  figs  and 
chestnut  paste.  Even  the  high-minded 
Biguines  were  corrupted  from  their  an- 
cient simplicity,  and  warmed-over  entries 


might  have  been  seen  upon  the  tables  of 
their  midday  meal.  As  to  the  outside 
poor,  I  cannot  attempt  to  say — nor  could 
Sister,  though  she  shook  her  head  as  she 
alluded  to  the  topic — how  much  havoc 
dear  innocent  Marie  wrought  among 
them  with  her  rich  and  succulent  dain- 
ties. But  I  gather  that  if  fate  had  not 
intervened,  the  population  of  Bruges 
would  have  lessened  in  number, increased 
in  bulk,  and  developed  into  a  decaying 
race  of  gormands. 

It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  why  Marie 
was  not  discovered.  Belgians  were  not 
enterprising  in  those  days.  The  laity 
was  content  to  swallow  greedily;  the 
clergy  protested  now  and  again,  not 
against  quantity,  but  against  exceeding 
richness  of  quality.  With  the  armor  of 
a  close  mouth,  Vrouw  Smits  parried  such 
questions  as  were  asked;  and  so  for 
more  than  twenty  years  Marie  continued 
her  good  works  undiscovered.  Her  secret 
charities  had  become  an  institution  in 
Bruges,  when  suddenly  one  morning  she 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  had  opened 
up  her  last  money-bag.  She  could  not  in 
any  wise  understand  how  that  which  had 
seemed  to  her  endless  could  so  have 
wasted  itself  away;  but  the  bare  fact 
overwhelmed  her.  She  did  not  cook  on 
that  day,  but  sat  in  the  tireless  kitchen 
among  her  copper  and  earthenware 
brooding  and  wondering,  until  even 
stupid  old  Vrouw  Smits  had  pity  of  her 
state,  and,  although  it  was  not  a  Satur- 
day, harnessed  the  ancient  donkey  to  the 
unsteady  cart  and  drove  along  the  Sluys 
road  to  the  convent  of  St.  Julien  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Mother  Superior. 

She  was  awestruck  and  frightened  as 
she  followed  the  Sister  along  the  tapes- 
tried passage  to  the  dim  little  room 
where  the  Mother  received  her  guests. 
There,  when,  after  long  telling  of  her 
beads,  she  was  admitted  to  an  interview, 
she  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  un- 
sealed her  lips  and  told  Marie's  tale. 

I  take  it  that  this  Mother  Superior  is 
not  devoid  of  humor,  for  when  she  had 
heard  the  whole,  she  said  dryly  :  "  Bring 
her  to  us  and  she  shall  learn  to  make 
lace.  For  the  good  of  our  souls  and 
her  own  salvation  we  must  not  let  her 
cook." 

This  was  well  said,  good  Mother  Supe- 
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rior;  but  when  Marie  herself  jogged 
along  in  the  donkey-cart,  none  too  will- 
ingly coining  to  the  convent  of  which 
she  had  been  an  unknown  benefactress 
these  many  years  past — when  she  came 
thus  and,  with  the  full  consciousness  of 
the  charity  she  had  bestowed,  Refused 
to  lay  finger  on  a  bobbin,  what  was  to 
do  then  ? 

You  could  not*  turn  out,  penniless, 
shelterless,  into  the  streets,  a  woman 
who  had  so  often  fed  your  poor.  You 
could  not  let  her  sit  idle  as  a  bad  exam- 
ple to  the  others.  You  could  not  com- 
pel her  to  make  lace  when  she  refused 
to  learn.  Ah  1  one  day  there  came  to 
the  Mother  a  direct  inspiration,  and  she 
murmured  a  thankful  prayer  that  her 
problem  was  solved. 

"Marie,"  she  said,  pausing  by  the 
burgomaster's  daughter,  who  sat  apart 
from  her  companions  and  sulked,  "  it 
was  the  sin  of  pride  that  brought  you 
low,  but  by  humility  you  shall  be  raised. 
After  to-day  you  shall  cook  again.  You 
shall  go  to  the  woodshed  and  boil  the 
turnips  and  potatoes  for  the  pigs." 

Marie  but  half  understood.  Small 
blame  to  her  if  she  interpreted  this 
speech  to  mean  that  one  day  she  might 
be  raised,  step  by  step,  until  she  came 
to  preside  over  the  nuns' kitchen.  How 
far  the  Mother  was  moved  by  moral 
purpose,  how  far  by  a  sense  of  humor, 
how  far  by  direct  inspiration,  I  am  un- 
able to  say;  but  the  immediate  result 
was  altogether  outside  the  limits  of  her 
prophetic  powers. 

The  next  morning  Marie  was  taken 
out  into  the  shed,  with  its  heaps  of  wood 
and  vegetables,  which  was  to  be  her  new 
kitchen,  and  which,  together  with  the 
hen-house  and  the  pig-sty,  lent  a  familiar 
domestic  air  to  the  convent  inclosure. 

Picture  her  thus :  an  interior  by  Te- 
nters or  Ryckaert,  smoky,  dark,  untidy, 
and  a  bent,  withered  woman  in  a  scant 
gown  of  faded  butcher's  blue,  with  a 
little  black  shawl  on  her  shoulders  and 
a  knitted  black  cap  over  her  ears — a 
short,  clumsy  woman  shuffling  about  in 
her  sabots,  now  stooping  to  blow  up  a 
sullen  fire,  now  stirring  the  untempting 
mess,  her  face  sharpened,  I  fear  me, 
with  bitterness  at  her  present  lot. 

But,  you  will  say,  she  could  not  always 


be  boiling  pottage  for  the  pigs.  By  no 
means  I  Like  many  another  inspiration, 
the  good  Mother's  idea  spread.  Marie 
was  set  to  cook  the  clothes  and  the 
starch  of  a  Monday,  to  cook  the  coppers 
at  cleaning  tirrye,  to  cook  the  glue  if  by 
chance  it  was  needed,  to  cook  the  paste 
when  the  nuns  were  papering ;  to  cook 
anything  and  everything  that  could  not 
be  eaten.  It  was  Nemesis  upon  her — 
a  brilliant,  perhaps  a  just,  Nemesis ;  but 
I  say  it  was  hard. 

A  clear,  frosty  morning  in  February, 
when  she  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
her  new  humility,  she  was  coughing  in 
her  outhouse,  her  eyes  reddened  and 
watery  with  smoke,  her  heart  rebelling 
against  the  hand  that  consented  to  stir 
pigs'  porridge  after  concocting  delica- 
cies for  charitable  donations — that  very 
morning  into  her  hour  of  trial  came 
relief  through  the  convent  carpenter. 

He  looked  in  and  saw  her  stooping 
over  her  task,  coughing  for  the  reek  of 
the  place,  and  opened  acquaintance. 

Now  you  must  know  that,  as  the  only 
man  allowed  on  the  premises,  the  car- 
penter was  a  peculiar  and  carefully 
selected  personage.  He  could  not  have 
told  you  how  old  he  was ;  nor  will  I 
venture  to  guess,  further  than  that  he 
was  safely  past  his  threescore. 

He  was  not,  as  you  might  well  sup- 
pose, a  bachelor,  a  misogynist.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  much  married, 
having  buried  his  third  wife  many  years 
before  he  entered  the  service  of  the  con- 
vent. For  the  rest,  he  was  lame  and 
sufficiently  unprepossessing  in  appear- 
ance  and  manner  to  be  secure  against 
turning  the  head  of  the  most  romantic 
novice  that  ever  entered  whitewashed 
cell. 

On  this  February  morning  he  came 
in  to  light  his  pipe  and  to  grumble  at  the 
smoke  that  drifted  out  upon  him  as  he 
repaired  the  old  hen-house.  Perhaps 
by  virtue  of  having  listened  to  his  com- 
plaints, Marie  felt  free  to  begin  upon 
hers.  He  had  small  sympathy,  being 
a  firm  and  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Reverend  Mother.  Moreover,  he  was 
skeptical  about  her  prowess.  Any  wo- 
man could  cook — his  three  wives  had 
been  marvels  in  the  kitchen.  Only — 
what  good  was  it  to  hitn  when  they  all 
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died  off,  one  after  the  other  ?  But  in  the 
end,  what  did  a  man  want  with  a  cook 
when  he  had  his  own  two  hands  to 
make  gruel  and  coffee,  and  when  bread 
and  sausage  could  be  bought  at  the 
-  next  shop?  Trust  women  for  letting 
their  tongues  run  away  wfth  them.  His 
first,  now  .  .  . 

But  Marie  sharply  bade  him  be  about 
his  work,  or  he  would  get  more  of  her 
tongue. 

If  only  he  had  omitted  his  parting 
jeer  about  the  pigs'  messes  that  she  was 
preparing  1 

Her  hands  went  as  high  as  her  bead 
in  angry  protest :  "  Give  me  but  a  dish 
and  something  to  put  into  it  and  you 
should  soon  see  1  But  as  'for  women's 
tongues  ..." 

The  carpenter,  whose  name  was  Be- 
noist,  baptized  how  I  know  not  unless  it 
be  Gabriel,  went  away  with  a  sheepish 
grin  and  the  gleam  of  a  plan  in  his  eye. 

On  the  morrow,  about  midday,  he 
returned  in  a  new  red  kerchief,  and 
without  a  word  drew  from  recesses  of 
his  blue  smock  two  eggs,  pinches  of 
salt  and  pepper,  a  little  oil,  a  bunch  of 
fine  herbs,  and  a  tiny  frying-pan. 

"  Now,  then,"  says  he  in  his  croaking 
Flemish,  and  no  more. 

"What  then?"  She  was  scornful. 
"  Can  I  cook  in  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  It  was  that  of  my  third  wife,"  says 
he,  simply,  and  pulled  at  his  earring; 
whereupon  she  seized  it  and  pushed  him 
away  so  abruptly  that  he,  having  one 
foot  half  out  of  its  sabot,  nearly  toppled 
over. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  I  can  make  of 
nothing?"  Her  accents  were  despair- 
ing. What  herbs  he  had  brought  I  can- 
not tell;  but  it  seems  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  and  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope  of  anything  more  coming  from  the 
concoction  than  another  pigs'  mess. 

Perhaps  the  fine  irony  of  the  last 
thought  was  lost  upon  Benoist,  for  he  ob- 
served, meditatively :  "  My  second  knew 
all  that  is  to  be  known  of  omelettes." 

Clash  went  the  saucepan  on  the  coals. 
How  Marie  managed  this  particular 
triumph  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have 
seen  her  in  the  divine  madness  at  other 
times.  In  the  end  she  set  it  smoking 
before  Benoist  and  stood  with  her  arms 


akimbo,  fiercely  challenging  his  ap- 
proval. 

He  tasted  gingerly,  rolled  a  morsel 
on  his  tongue,  for  it  was  hot  as  a  red 
coal,  grew  ruminative  with  fixed  gaze, 
and  presently,  as  the  omelette  cooled, 
tenderly  reminiscent. 

"  AhT'  he  shook  his  head.  "  She  was 
a  good  woman  and" — he  finished  the 
dish — "  a  good  cook." 

"Do  you  pretend  to  me,  maker-of- 
hen-houses — me,  daughter  of  a  burgo- 
master—  ?" 

"  Madame  " — he  bowed  as  he  had  seen 
the  gentry  do — "  I  do  you  homage.  In 
omelettes  I  am  willing  to  say  you  are  a 
woman  of  mark." 

Marie  threw  out  tragic  hands:  "But, 
in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  that  I 
cannot  make  ?  Bring  me  and  you  shall 
see." 

From  that  day  forth  Benoist  had  a 
hot  midday  meal  instead  of  cold  sau- 
sage or  cheese ;  and  the  pigs  squealed 
fifteen  minutes,  sometimes  half  an  hour, 
before  the  mess  of  turnips  appeared. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  wicked — 
very  wicked.  Even  if  it  may  not  be 
classed  strictly  among  the  mortal  sins, 
it  was  one  that  cried  aloud  for  con- 
fession and  penance.  There  were  three 
distinct  grounds  on  which  the  cook 
should  have  been  stung  by  remorse : 
she  was  deceiving  the  Mother  and  the 
Sisters ;  she  was  awakening  in  the  ab- 
stemious Benoist,  long  inured  to  gruel 
and  cold  sausage,  a  new  love  for  flesh- 
pots  ;  she  was  sadly  neglecting  the  pigs. 

It  was  wicked,  Marie  knew  very  well. 
Confession  bubbled  to  her  lips,  but  she 
hardened  her  heart  and  refrained.  And 
all  the  while  that  the  vernal  sun  was 
turning  to  the  earth  and  sweetening  the 
grasses,  the  carpenter  puttered  at  the  old 
hen-house  and  various  odd  jobs  about 
the  buildings,  his  heart  warmed  and 
lightened  by  Marie's  skill;  and  she  stole 
away  to  the  secret  bliss  of  her  cookery 
and  purchased  her  happiness  with  the 
pigs'  discomfort. 

But  no  happiness  is  static  in  this  pen- 
dent world,  least  of  all  that  which  is 
plucked  slyly  aside  from  the  path  of  duty. 
There  came  a  day  when  the  Reverend 
Mother,  looking  from  her  window,  ob- 
served that  the  hen-house  progressed 
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but  slowly ;  also  that  at  the  moment  of 
her  gazing  no  Benoist  was  visible.  She 
leaned  out  into  the  sunshine,  the  better 
to  search  the  garden,  and  a  strange 
savory  smell  was  insinuated  into  her 
nostrils.  The  Mother  Superior  sniffed 
critically,  being  a  bit  of  a  cook  and 
more  of  a  connoisseur.  Besides,  she 
knew  what  was  for  dinner ;  and,  further, 
the  kitchen  was  not  near  enough  to  her 
window  to  have  caused  such  a  distinct 
olfactory  disturbance  and  a  resultant 
watering  of  the  mouth. 

You  ask  me  why  she  had  never 
noticed  it  before?  My  own  theory  is 
that  this  was  the  first  day  on  which  she 
had  opened  her  windows  to  the  spring. 

She  smeUed  a  while,  then  pondered, 
then  descended  as  swiftly  and  silently 
and  blackly  as  a  tropic  night. 

Benoist  saw  her  coming  down  the 
passage  and  felt  himself  trapped.  Escape 
being  out  of  the  question ,  his  first  thought 
was  to  save  as  much  of  the  situation — 
that  is,  of  the  dish  before  him — as  he 
could,  and  do  the  penance  afterwards ; 
therefore  he — gobbled.  Marie,  absently 
poking  the  bubbling  turnips,  had  no  eyes 
for  the  portly  figure  in  the  doorway. 

«'  Benoist  1" 

He  grew  purple  choking  over  the  last 
morsel,  then  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion.   He  had  won  the  race. 

"  Reverend  Mother  1" 

u  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

"  Eating  my  dinner,  Mother." 

u  And  where  did  you  get  your  dinner  ?" 

He  shrugged  and  glanced  at  Marie. 

"  I  see.  You  have  been  deceiving 
me.  You  hungered,  Benoist,  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  you — Marie — 
shame  1  Go  in  now.  I  will  never  trust 
you  to  feed  the  pigs  again." 

Marie  had  turned  to  obey,  outwardly 
meek,  when  there  came  an  amazing 
development  in  the  form  of  the  voice  of 
Benoist,  commanding  her  to  stop. 

The  Reverend  Mother  stared,  grow- 
ing purple. 

"  She  is  to  come  home  with  me," 
mumbled  the  carpenter. 

"My  good  man" — the  Mother  was 
quite  breathless. 

"  Because  she  shall  be  my  wife." 

It  was  Marie's  turn  to  gasp  and  cross 
herself.    This  was  the  first  she  had 


heard  of  such  a  matter.  Benoist,  the 
invincible  Benoist,  hard-won  to  acknowl- 
edge the  merits  of  her  cookery — had  he 
indeed  resolved  to  make  her  his  fourth  ? 

"  Marie,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  ?" 
demanded  the  Mother,  reproachfully. 

Marie  shook  her  head,  because  she 
could  not  find  any  words  at  all. 

"  It's  not,  you  see,  Mother,  as  if  she 
was  one  of  the  Sisters  .  .  ." 

"  Benoist  1"  gasped  the  Mother. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Reverend  Mother.  I  say 
it  is  not  so.  Besides,  we  are  old  enough. 
I  will  buy  her  food  and  she  shall  cook 
for  me.  A  good  bargain — not?  And 
then  you  will  have  so  much  room  for 
another,  you  see." 

The  Mother  perceived  clearly  that 
there  was  sense  in  his  words,  and,  with  a 
little  gesture  of  washing  her  hands,  left 
them  to  their  fate. 

Marie  was  still  awe-struck,  and  would 
have  run  after  to  implore  pardon  ;  but 
Benoist  jerked  her  roughly  to  the  right 
about  and  pulled  her  arm  through  his. 

"  Come,"  says  he. 

"And  where?" 

"To  the  notary." 

As  in  a  dream,  she  went 

But  do  you  think  that  this  is  the  end 
of  her  story  ?  By  no  means  I  Her  little 
day  of  bliss  was  tempered  with  remorse ; 
for  so  thoroughly  did  the  gormand 
tastes  of  Benoist  return  under  her  skill- 
ful care  that  they  imperiled  his  old  age, 
and,  after  some  ten  years  or  so,  made  an 
end  of  him  altogether. 

And  when  Marie  had  buried  him 
safely,  what  was  there  for  her  to  do  but 
to  sell  out  her  few  sticks  and  go  back  to 
her  old  prison  ? 

The  Mother  Superior  was  older  by 
this  time  and  perhaps  wiser.  She  looked 
at  the  refugee  kindly  but  sadly. 

"  So,  Marie,  you  are  come  back  to  us 
once  more  ?  But  I  said  I  would  never 
let  you  feed  the  pigs  again,  and  lace  you 
will  not  learn,  and  there  must  be  no 
idlers  here,  so  what  can  I  do  with  you  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  choose,  Reverend 
Mother.  I  have  lived  my  life  and  I  am 
old  now.  I  will  do  what  you  wish.  I 
will  scrub  the  floors,  or  wash  the  cups,  or 
I  will  learn  the  lace." 

"I  suppose  it  is  true,"  mused  the 
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Mother,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  "  as 
they  all  tell  me,  that  you  are  the  great- 
est cook  in  Bruges." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mother.  I  always 
pleased  Benoist  He  admitted — in  the 
end — that  I  stood  to  his  third  wife  as 
the  belfry  over  the  city  .  .  ." 

"  And  if  of  Bruges,  then  of  the  world," 
said  the  Mother,  firmly.  "  It  is  a  pity 
not  to  use  your  talents.  In  moderation, 
Marie,  there  is  no  harm.  Coffee,  now, 
and  gruel  for  the  old  women — you  might 
try.  The  Sisters,  no;  but  the  lace- 
makers,  yes.  You  shall  go  into  the 
breakfast  kitchen  and  you  shall  boil  the 
eggs,  the  potatoes,  and  all;  and  give 
thanks  to  God  that  He  has  restored  you 
to  your  former  use." 

She  was  thankful — is  thankful — to  be 
harbored  safe  as  last  among  copper 
saucepans,  with  the  steamy  smells  of  the 


caldrons  in  her  nose  and  the  cheerful 
sound  of  coffee-grinding  in  her  ears. 

Inch  by  inch  she  has  fought  to  enlarge 
this  kingdom  of  hers,  until  now  it  is 
within  an  ace  of  including  the  province 
of  bread-making.  That  won,  she  will 
have  but  one  hope  to  live  for :  that  some 
day  she  may  graciously  be  allowed  to 
preside  over  the  nuns'  own  kitchen.  I 
do  not  myself  think  there  is  much 
chance  of  this,  unless  she  outlives  the 
present  Mother  Superior  and  the  next 
proves  a  dame  less  careful  in  sweeping 
the  Sisters'  path  clear  of  every  cobweb 
of  temptation.  But  whether  she  attains 
her  desire  or  not,  she  lives  now  in 
dreams  of  that  far,  good  time,  forgetful 
of  her  fame,  ignorant  of  the  curiosity  of 
her  own  life,  growing  old  serenely,  glad 
of  heart  in  that  God  has  granted  her  in 
this  world  her  place  by  the  pot  on  the  fire. 
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A  strenuous  story  of  a  business  battle  be- 
tween a  masterful  individual  manufacturer 
and  a  would-be  trust.  There  is  vigor  and 
go  in  the  novel,  which  is  a  rather  unusually 
good  specimen  of  its  class. 

Cabbages  and  Kings.  By  O.  Henry.  Mc- 
Clure, Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  344 
pages.  *1.50. 

Pure  burlesque,  but  lively,  ingenious,  and 
slangily  humorous.  South  American  intrigue. 
Yankee  resource,  the  colossal  impudence  of 
the  American  "  fakir,"  and  the  romance  of 
unusual  love  complications,  are  all  worked 
together  into  a  semi-connected  story,  parts 
of  which  have  already  been  used  as  maga- 
zine tales. 

Calendar  of  Omar  Khayyam:  Being  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  Quatrain*  of  the  Poet  of 
Naishapur  a*  Translated  by  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald. Now  set  to  Pictures  by  Blanche  McManus. 
L.C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4(ixll,/4in.  28  pages. 

A  long,  effectively  made  calendar  for  the 
year,  a  special  feature  of  which  is  the  pres- 
entation of  selections  from  the  Rubdiydt, 


with  illustrations  which  are  intended  to  be 
Oriental  but  are  rarely  successful. 

Defective  Santa  Claus  (A).  By  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  Illustrated.  The  Bobba- Merrill  Co, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  5x8  in.  81  pages.    SI,  net. 

A  jolly  Christmas  poem  with  equally  jolly 
pictures. 

Educational  Broth.  By  Frederic  Allison 
T upper.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Emanuel  Burden.  By  Hilaire  BeHoc 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in.  3U 
pages.  (1.50. 

A  brilliantly  written  satire  dealing  with  the 
speculative  methods  fostered,  or  at  least 
made  possible,  by  the  modern  Imperialistic 
movement  in  England ;  presenting  a  con- 
trast between  solid  old  English  methods  and 
the  "  booming "  methods  of  the  later  day. 
Mr.  Belloc  treats  his  subject  with  the  great- 
est gravity,  and  no  small  part  of  the  humor 
of  his  satire  lies  in  its  travesty  of  many  con- 
temporary biographies,  in  which  the  value 
of  small  incidents  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
uninteresting  details  of  family  life  are  fur- 
nished, and  insignificant  pedigrees  traced 
back  as  if  they  led  to  royal  sources.  An 
Englishman  would  appreciate  the  satire 
much  more  than  an  American,  because  of 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
with  which  it  deals ;  but  the  story  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  its  satirical  outlines  to 
make  the  purpose  of  the  author  clear  to  an 
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American  reader  and  to  give  the  story,  for 
an  American,  interest. 
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the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.  Charles 
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toms, Past  and  Current,  with  their  Classical 
and  Foreign  Analogues  Described  and  Illus- 


trated. By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  In  2  vols.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  6»/tx9  in.  «6,  net 
This  is  really  a  new  edition  of  Brand  and 
Ellis's  "  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," but  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  alpha- 
betically arranged — an  immense  improve- 
ment— and  has  also  been  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  title,  as  given  above,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  classes  of  topics  treated. 
The  work  is  a  rarely  quaint  storehouse  of 
legend,  allusion,  antiquarian  information,  and 
bygone  usages. 

Four  Little  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  By  Caro- 
line KohlsaaL  (40c.)  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co., 
Chicago. 

Heath's  Memoirs  of  the  American  War: 
Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition  of  1798. 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Kufus  Rockwell  Wil- 
son. The  A.WesselsCo.,  New  York.  5V4X8V4  in. 
435  pages.  «2.50,  net. 

This  is  the  third  and  decidedly  the  most 
important  of  the  "  Source  Books  of  Ameri- 
can History  "  thus  far  issued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson.  General 
Heath's  memoirs,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  1798,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
have  hitherto  been  reprinted  only  in  a 
limited  edition,  are  of  direct  value  to  the 
student  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  con- 
stituting a  first-hand  account  of  many  of  the 
operations  connected  therewith,  ana  assist- 
ing to  an  appreciation  of  the  men  and  condi- 
tions of  the  period.  The  author  served  as 
a  Major-General  in  the  American  army 
throughout  the  long  conflict,  his  military 
activity  dating  from  the  battle  of  Concord, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  harrying  of  the 
retreating  British,  and  terminating  only  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  army  in  1783.  Mr. 
Wilson  gathers  from  the  pages  of  his  journal 
that  he  was  "  a  soldier  better  fitted  for  mus- 
ter service  and  barrack  duty  than  for  active 
command  in  the  field,"  but  this  estimate 
hardly  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  New  England  officer.  It  is  true 
that  as  the  result  of  a  futile  demonstration 
against  New  York  in  1777  he  was  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  field  service,  yet  we 
find  him  two  years  later  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  Hudson,  and  afterward  em- 
Dloyed  to  hold  Clinton  in  check  while 
Washington  hurried  his  forces  to  Yorktown, 
a  commission  the  commander-in-chief  would 
scarcely  have  intrusted  to  one  fit  onlv  for 
"muster  service  and  barrack  duty."  What- 
ever success  attended  his  efforts,  General 
Heath  appears' to  have  been  diligent  in  per- 
formance, not  without  resource,  sympathetic, 
and  observant.  His  journal  mirrors  with 
commendable  fidelity  the  gloom  as  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  the  struggle,  the  sufferings 


from  disease,  famine,  and  exposure,  the  dis- 
content expressed  in  open  mutiny,  the  patriot- 
ism that  bore  all  uncomplainingly,  treacher- 
ous actions  side  by  side  with  heroic  deeds. 
In  its  present  form  it  should  command  a 
wide  audience,  its  value  to  the  modern  stu- 
dent being  increased  by  the  intelligent  anno- 
tations of  its  present  editor. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  Goethe.  Ed- 
ited by  Philip  Schuyler  Allen.  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston. 
4^x6%  in.  257  pages.  60c.   (Postage,  5c.) 

India.  By  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford 
Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  R.E.  Illus- 
trated. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9'*  in. 
375  pages.  net. 

The  author  does  wisely  to  avoid  statistics 
and  details  in  describing  the  geographical 
configurations  of  India.  After  a  survey  of 
Early  India,  he  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  frontiers  bordering  Balu- 
chistan and  Afghanistan ;  he  describes  Kash- 
mir, the  Himalayas,  and  the  Peninsula,  then 
Assam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  He  tells  us 
about  the  people,  the  political  geography, 
the  agriculture,  revenues,  railways,  minerals, 
and  climate,  and  he  puts  India  before  us  as 
we  will  not  find  it  elsewhere.  The  work 
is  amply  indexed,  and  is  provided  with  a 
wealth  of  maps  and  diagrams  which  have 
the  authority  of  the  Survey  of  India  to  sup- 
port them.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  was  for- 
merly the  Superintendent  of  that  Survey. 
His  volume  has  the  ring  of  authority  on 
every  page.  1 1  is  equally  valuable  for  steady 
reading  or  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Instructive  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  By  Hub- 
bard William  Harris.  Caprice  (40c),  Elves'  Frolic 
(40c.).  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Judith  of  Bethulia.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.  98  pages,   f  1,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mediaeval  Art:  From  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  to  the  Eve  of  the  Renaissance,  31a- 
1350.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  New  York.  5i*Xo  in.  315  pages. 
12,  net 

The  tide  of  this  book  seems  a  misnomer. 
While  architecture  was  emphatically  the  art 
of  mediae val  times,  yet'*  art"  comprised  also 
other  departments,  to  which  Mr.  Lethaby  • 
pays  little  attention.  His  survey  begins 
with  "  the  peace  of  the  Church  "  in  312,  and 
continues  to  1350,  a  date  which  marked  the 
decline  of  "Frenchness"  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. He  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the 
ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  of  By- 
zantine, Romanesque,  and  Gothic  art.  He 
journeys  with  us  to  Constantinople,  through 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  Belgium. 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  His  book  is  crowded 
with  illustrations,  yet  there  is  not  one  too 
many.  He  shows  us,  what  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized,  that  unity  in  diversity 
may  be  found  throughout  the  thousand  years 
of  mediaeval  art,  which  thus  really  form  an 
entirely  organic  period. 

Myself,  Duty,  and  Destiny,  by  the  Great 
Teachers  of  Mankind.  Lafayette  Charles  Loomis. 
The  Loomis  Fund,  Washington,  D.  C.  5*^X9  in. 
119  pages. 
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Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de 


Soto  In  the  Conquest  of  Florida  (1590-1541)  »» 
Told  by  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  by  Xuya  Her- 
nandez de  Bledma,  and  by  Kodrigo  Ranjel. 

Edited  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.   In  2  vols. 


Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  New  York. 
4%x7in.  (2,  net 
The  three  most  important  contemporary 
narratives  relating  to  the  expedition  of  De 
Soto  have  been  edited  and  translated  by 
Professor  £.  G.  Bourne,  of  Yale,  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  classical  history  of  the  Gentleman 
of  Elvas,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Conquest 
of  Florida  by  De  Biedma,  have  been  sup- 
plemented, for  the  first  time  by  Professor 
Bourne's  translation  of  the  minutely  detailed 
journal  of  Ranjel,  De  Soto's  secretary.  The 
first  two  are  in  the  translation  of  Bucking- 
ham Smith.  Although  Hakluyt  had  made  a 
translation  of  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  a 
more  modern  rendering  was  thought  better 
for  the  purpose.  The  volumes  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  and  convenient  addition 
to  both  history  and  literature. 

Nibelungen  (The):  Translated  Into  Rhymed 
English  Verse  by  George  Henry  Needier.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  ixP/,  in.  349  pages. 
»1.75,  net. 

A  version  in  English  in  which  the  original 
meters  are  preserved:  carefully  and  faith- 
fully done ;  with  two  elaborate  introductions 
covering  the  Saga,  its  history,  development, 
and  various  forms ;  and  the  later  Lied,  its 
history,  development,  various  forms,  and  the 
editions  through  which  it  has  passed ;  a  very 
satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

On  Holy  Scripture  and  Criticism :  Addresses 
and  Sermons.  By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  193 
pages.  $125. 

Addresses  on  the  Bible  delivered  on  various 
occasions  make  up  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  Bishop  of  Winchester  believes 
that  the  modern,  scientific  study  of  the  Bible, 
so  far  from  injuring  the  Bible,  will  increase 
its  value  by  making  the  truth  more  access- 
ible. Nothing  of  the  polemical  is  discern- 
ible in  what  he  writes.  None  of  these  lec- 
tures pretends  to  contribute  new  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  but  all 
of  them  undertake  to  lead  people  to  see  that 
reverence  for  the  Christian  Scriptures  is 
compatible  with  the  spirit  that  welcomes  the 
most  painstaking  scrutiny  of  their  origin  and 
nature. 

Pebbles  and  Pearls :  A  Collection  of  Poems 
In  Patches.  ByCkdand  Kernestaffe.  The  Broad- 
war  Publishing  Co,  New  York.  5x7ft  in.  198 
pages. 

Rebels  of  the  New  South.  By  Walter  Mar- 
ion Raymond.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
SVix8  in.  294  pages.  (1. 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.    By  A.  E. 

Fletcher.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5x7ftin.  234  pages.  *1.25,  net. 
Mr.  Fletcher's  is  the  latest  of  the  rapidly 
increasingj  number  of  Gainsborough  biogra- 
phies. His  is  a  good  biography,  out  not  a 
remarkable  book  of  criticism.  For  that  one 
will  seek  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  book ;  not 


that  entire  satisfaction  is  to  had  from  it 
either.  If,  in  the  present  volume,  we  arc 
not  taught  much  as  to  Gainsborough's  tech- 
nique, we  do  gain  a  good  picture  of  Gains- 
borough's age  and  of  its  degradation  in 
taste ;  of  Gainsborough's  family ;  of  the  fa- 
mous Bath  period  (the  turning  point  in  the 
painter's  career);  of  Gainsborough's  land- 
scape work  and  its  relations  to  Constable's : 
of  the  London  life,  the  King's  favor,  the 
Acadamy,  and,  finally,  the  noble  passing. 
Of  the  great  triumvirate  of  English  por- 
trait painters — Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romnev — working  at  the  same  time,  Gains- 
borough was  not  only  the  most  brilliant  artist 
in,  but  was  also  the  founder  of,  the  English 
landscape  school. 

Tragedie  of  Julius  Caesar  (The).  By  William 
Shakespeare.  (First  Folio  Edition.)  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  50c,  net. 

Travels  of  Marco  Polo  (The),  the  Venetian. 

The  Translation  of  Marsden,  Revised  by  Thomas 
Wright,  F.S.A.  (The  Caxton  Thin  Paper 
Classics.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4x6ftin.  461  pages.  fU5.net. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Caxton  Classics, 
bound  in  flexible  leather,  artistically  printed, 
and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  The  Travels 
are  presented  with  a  revision  of  Marsden's 
and  Wright's  notes ;  and  a  series  of  maps,  a 
list  of  some  contemporaneous  events,  and  a 
complete  index  have  been  added. 

Verrocchio.  By  Maud  Cruttwell.  Illus- 
trated. Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5%Xoin.  264  pages.  *2,net. 
To  her  biographies  of  Mantegna  and  the 
Robbias  our  author  now  presents  one  of 
Verrocchio,  perhaps  the  least  known  and 
appreciated  of  fifteenth-century  masters. 
Inferior  to  Donatello  and  Leonardo  in  im- 
agination, he  was  inferior  to  none  in  mere 
technical  ability.  The  great  statue  of  the' 
Colleoni  is  not  only  Verrocchio's  master- 
work,  but  one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest 
equestrian  pieces  of  all  time.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  superb  virile  power ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  work  of  "  un  esprit  limite"  et 
un  caractere  bourgeois,"  as  Muntz  once 
called  Verrocchio.  That  his  contemporaries 
realized  Verrocchio's  worth,  if  some  moderns 
do  not,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
save  Donatello  exercised  such  a  powerful 
and  prolonged  influence  on  Florentine  art. 
But  even  the  contemporaries  were  more 
affected  by  Verrocchio  s  particular  innova- 
tions than  by  his  general  aim.  The  biog- 
rapher brings  out  these  distinctions  with 
much  clearness.  She  leaves  us  with  an  im- 
pression not  to  be  gained  by  other  reading 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  Verrocchio  ideal. 
Only  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and"  of  technique  could  the  artist  portray, 
whether  by  chisel  or  brush,  the  human  form 
in  its  full  strength  and  beauty,  the  freedom 
of  its  movement  and  the  subtle  expression 
of  its  emotion.  The  biographer  and  critic 
renders  an  equally  important  service  in  dis- 
criminating between  Verrocchio's  own  work 
and  those  far  feebler  achievements  of  his 
followers  sometimes  attributed  to  him. 
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Guaranteed  absolutely  for 
accuracy  and  reliability, 
but  altogether  unique  in 
construction.    The  front 
and    back   are  covered 
with   strong  dust-proof 
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(Established  1879.) 
"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
whichfor  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Ask  your  physician  about  it. 
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m  Last  week  Attorney-General 

*clL  Moody   submitted    to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
fbe  Government's  brief  in  the  so-called 
JBeef  Trust  case.    It  arraigns  members 
of  the  alleged  combination  for  violation 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  contending  that 
the  methods  of  the  trust  stifle  competi- 
tion and  restrain  trade  in  fresh  beef. 
The  Attorney-General  admits  that  judges 
have  differed  as  to  the  validity  of  aggre- 
gations of  capital  effected  by  some  form 
of  organic  union  among  several  smaller 
and  competing  corporations,  and  that 
economists  are  far  from  agreeing  that 
such  aggregations,  within  limitation,  are 
hurtful.     But,  asks  Mr.  Moody,  has  a 
responsible  voice  yet  been  heard  to 
justify,  legally  or  economically,  a  con- 
spiracy or  agreement  among  nearly  all 
the  producers  of  a  commodity  necessary 
to  life,  by  which  the  confederates  acquire 
absolute  control  and  dominion  over  the 
production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  that 
.commodity  throughout  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  a  nation,  with  the  power  at  will 
to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer  of  the 
finished  product  and  lower  prices  to  the 
producer  of  the  raw  material  ?  '  Mr. 
Moody  claims  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
to  control  the  market  for  fresh  meats  in 
the  Nation,  that  it  does  control  it,  that 
its  control  is  merciless  and  oppressive^ 
These  points  were  developed  in  his 
argument  on  Monday  of  this  week  before 
the   Court.    If  this  is  evident  to  all 
men,  the   question  then  is,  Does  the 
Government's   petition    discover  that 
conspiracy  to  the  Court  ?    The  attorneys 
for  the  Beef  Trust  reply  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  defendants  of  purchasing 
five  stock  and  selling  the  fresh  meats 
produced  therefrom  is  not  inter-State  or 
foreign  commerce.    They  further  con- 
tend that  the  sales  are  made  with  a  view 
to  the  goods  being  transported  by  the 
buyer's  agent  to  another  State,  after  the 
sale  and  delivery  are  fully  completed, 


That  this  does  not  make  the  sale  inter- 
State  commerce  has  been,  according  to 
some  legal  authorities,  already  settled  in 
the  famous  Sugar  Trust  case,  decided 
against  the  Government  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1895.  The  present  case,  how- 
ever, has  also  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  Freight  Association  and  Traffic 
cases  already  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  would  indicate 
that  restraint  of  trade  is  not  to  be  tested 
by  the  prices  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination so  much  as  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition resulting  therefrom.  Whatever 
combination  has  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary effect  of  restricting  competition  is, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
as  now  interpreted,  a  restraint  of  trade. 
On  this  point  Mr.  L.  F.  Swift,  President 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  so-called  Beef  Trust, 
has  made  the  following  statement :  "  The 
reports  in  circulation  about  the  '  Beef 
Trust '  are  without  foundation.  .  There 
is  absolutely  no  conspiracy  or  combina- 
tion to  control  either  the  purchase  of 
live  stock  or  the  sale  of  meats  or  pack- 
ing-house products ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  packing  industry  is  subject  to  the 
severest  kind  of  competition  both  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
profit  on  sales  in  the  packing-house  in- 
dustry is  less  than  in  any  other  line  of 
business."  1 

® 

Last  week  the  Mer- 

The  M.«h^M«ta.    chant  Marine  Com_ 

mission  submitted  its 
report  to  Congress.  This  Commission 
is  composed  of  five  Senators  and  five 
Representatives.  It  was  created  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  in  response  to 
President  Roosevelt's  recommendation  in 
his  Message  of  December,  1903.  The 
Commission  has  made  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
most  feasible  means  for  its  development  ; 
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hearings  have  been  given  at  nearly  all 
the  important  shipping  and  commercial 
centers.  The  Commission  has  agreed 
upon  a  bill  the  chief  features  of  which 
are :  (1)  The  creation  of  a  naval  volun- 
teer service  ;  (2)  the  encouragement  of 
apprentices  on  ships  in  foreign  trade ; 
(3)  subsidies  for  carrying  mails  from 
Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports 
to  Central  and  South  America,  and 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America ;  (4)  annual  subventions  of  five 
dollars  a  gross  ton ;  (5)  a  tonnage  tax 
on  foreign  vessels  entering  United  States 
ports.  It  is  probably  true,  as  the  Com- 
missioners' report  says,  that  an  adequate 
American  ocean  fleet  might  mean  the 
saving  to  this  country  of  a  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year,  a  sum  which  now 
goes  to  build  up  the  naval  strength  of 
European  nations  and  Japan  ;  that  this 
country  has  deepened  its  harbors  at  an 
expense  of  many  millions,  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  steamships  ;  that  the 
subsidies  and  bounties  bestowed  on  most 
of  the  merchant  fleets  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  a  handicap  on  American  ship- 
ping. The  question  is,  however,  Can  the 
action  by  Congress,  as  outlined  above, 
prevent  the  paralysis  of  our  shipping  in- 
terests ?  As  a  first  step  in  their  rehabilita- 
tion, the  proposition  to  create  a  force  of 
naval  volunteers  composed  of  the  best  offi- 
cers and  men  of  our  merchant  ships  and 
deep-sea  fishing-vessels  is  attractive ;  not 
more  than  twenty  thousand  American  citi- 
zens, however,  are  included  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  employees  on  all  the  American 
vessels  on  salt  water  which  go  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  section  relating  to  appren- 
tices will  also  excite  some  favorable 
comment,  as  will  the  proposition  not  to 
amend  the  present  ocean  mail  act,  except 
as  to  the  new  routes  to  be  established  and 
the  new  requirement  as  to  naval  volun- 
teers. The  proposed  subvention  of  five 
dollars  a  gross  ton  certainly  sounds  bet- 
ter than  the  proposition  made  in  the  Frye 
bill  last  year,  because,  if  favors  are  to  be 
given,  they  should  be  given  to  the  useful, 
hard-working  ship  of  steam  and  sail — 
the  unit  of  ocean  society — rather  than 
to  the  swift  and  expensive  steamship. 
But  subvention  is  only  a  euphemism  for 
subsidy,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  majority 


of  Americans  are  opposed  to  steamship 
subsidies.  The  last  feature  of  the  bill, 
increasing  the  tonnage  taxes  on  all  vessels, 
American  and  foreign,  now  entering  the 
United  States  ports,  in  the  foreign  trade, 
might  be  justified  as  a  revenue-raising' 
measure,  but  how  any  legislation  making 
it  more  difficult  for  ships  to  enter  our 
ports  is  going  to  increase  American 
commerce  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  whole  scheme  is  an  improvement  on 
the  ship  subsidy  bill  of  last  year,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  formed  on  the  same  artificial 
model.  The  true  method  for  increasing 
our  commerce  is  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  give  to  our  people  a  chance  to 
build  or  buy  ships  where  they  please 
and  to  man  them  regardless  of  nation- 
alities. 

® 

The  indictment  of  Senator 
^"ctmTnu  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  by  a 

Federal  Grand  Jury  in  that 
State  is  the  latest  and  most  startling 
outcome  of  the  investigation  into  public 
land  frauds  which  the  Government  has 
long  been  carrying  on.  The  subject 
was  discussed  with  vigor  and  plain 
speaking  by  Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  in  his  recent  annual 
report,  summarized  in  these  columns. 
The  charges  against  Senator  Mitchell 
are  that  he  has  conspired  with  or  aided 
persons  or  companies  to  exchange  prac- 
tically worthless  land,  to  which  they  had 
procured  title,  for  valuable  tracts.  This 
was  accomplished,  it  is  asserted,  by 
getting  the  worthless  lands  included  in 
governmental  forest  reserves  and  thus 
gaining  the  legal  right  to  make  new 
selections  in  exchange.  With  Senator 
Mitchell  was  indicted  Mr.  Hermann, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  now  a  Representative 
from  Oregon.  Other  important  indict- 
ments are  reported  to  be  pending. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  charged  with 
accepting  a  bribe  of  $2,000  for  expe- 
diting fraudulent  claims,  while  Mr.  Her- 
mann, it  is  alleged,  misused  his  power 
in  the  Land  Office  to  aid  land-thieves 
and  deliberately  suppressed  evidence  of 
fraud  submitted  to  his  bureau."  It  would 
be  improper  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
these  charges  until  they  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Federal  courts,  and 
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Senator  Mitchell's  assertion  of  absolute 
innocence  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  how- 
ever, that  land  and  timber  frauds  and 
depredations  in  California,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon  have  been  carried  on  in  a  whole- 
sale way ;  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try will  heartily  approve  of  the  vigorous 
attempts  of  the  Administration  to  lay 
bare  the  facts  and  to  prosecute  all  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy,  no  matter  to 
what  party  they  may  belong  or  how  high 
may  be  their  political  office.  The  home- 
stead, land,  and  timber  laws  relating  to 
the  Government  domain  are  expressly 
framed  to  give  the  individual  settler  a 
fair  chance  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
occupying  and  working  the  land;  but 
by  perjury,  fraudulent  entries,  and  con- 
spiracy, corporations  and  large  capital- 
ists have  done  much  to  thwart  this  pur- 
pose and  to  establish  great  monopolies. 
If  in  doing  this  they  have  bribed  officials 
and  legislators,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
higher  the  station  of  the  accused  the 
more  searching  should  be  the  investiga- 
tion, and,  if  the  accusations  are  sus- 
tained, the  more  rigorous  the  punishment. 
® 

r  Secretary  Morton      The    newspapers  of 

and  the         the  country  have  dur- 

Santa  Pe  "  Scandal »  Jng  ^  ^  ty/Q  weekg 

given  considerable  space  to  what  they 
call  the   "Santa  ¥6  scandal."  The 
"  scandal "  consists  in  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe"  Railway  has  been  suddenly  discov- 
ered by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  be  guilty  of  having  given 
secret  rebates  and  rate  discriminations  in 
Colorado,  thus  violating  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act.    It  is  doubtful  if  the 
general  public  would  have  heard  anything 
of  the  matter  at  all  if  Mr.  Paul  Morton, 
who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  had  not  been  in 
1902,  when  the  corrupt  rebates  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  Vice-President  of  the 
Santa  Fe"  Railway,  and  therefore  directly 
responsible  for  the  alleged  illegal  dis- 
criminations.   Scandalmongering  is  not 
surprising  among  the  so-called  "  yellow 
journals,"  but  it  is  surprising  when  a 
professedly  and  in  many  respects  actu- 
ally high-class  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post "  on  hearsay  evi- 


dence accuses  Mr.  Morton  and  Presi- 
dent Ripley,  of  the  Santa  ¥6  Railway,  of 
what  is  practically  swindling.  The  ani- 
mus of  the  "  Post's  "  charge  is  indicated 
by  its  reference  to  Mr.  Morton  as  having 
been  "advertised  as  President  Roose- 
velt's handy  man  in  promoting  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  railway  rates."  The 
actual  facts  of  the  matter,  as  they  have 
been  brought  out  so  far,  are  these  :  The 
Caledonian  Coal  Company,  of  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  has  brought  before  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  a 
charge  against  its  competitor,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  that  the 
latter  corporation  and  the  Santa  ¥6 
Railway  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  ruin  it.  In  the  first  hearing  at  Chi- 
cago the  Caledonian  Coal  Company 
stated  its  case  at  length,  making  charges 
under  the  direction'  of  its  attorney.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Pe"  Rail- 
way has  not  yet  had  the  final  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  reply  to  those  charges, 
although  Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of 
the  Santa  ¥6  Railway,  has  publicly  as- 
serted that  the  railroad's  action  in  the 
matter  was  "  right  legally  and  morally." 
There  is  to  be  another  hearing  on  the 
action,  at  which  the  authorized  state- 
ments of  President  Ripley  and  Secretary 
Morton  will  be  made.  Waiting  for  this 
authorized  hearing,  Secretary  Morton 
has,  wisely  in  our  opinion,  persistently 
declined  to  say  anything,  and  now  re- 
fuses to  be  quoted.  Those  who  know 
Secretary  Morton  personally  believe  that 
his  position  has  been  entirely  misrepre- 
sented, and  that  this  will  be  shown  by  the 
final  hearing  before  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  assert  that 
no  officer  of  the  Santa  ¥6  Railway  has 
taken  any  action  which  is  not  entirely 
within  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  suspend  all 
judgment  and  even  all  opinion  regarding 
Secretary  Morton's  alleged  responsibility 
for  giving  illegal  rebates  until  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  an- 
swer to  the  charges  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  incident,  for  we  regard  it  as 
an  incident,  lends  an  especial  interest  to 
Secretary  Morton's  article  in  this  issue, 
which  is  the  only  authorized  statement 
that  we  have  so  far  seen  of  his  personal 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  railway  rates. 
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.  „    ...        In  the  appointment  of 

Indian  Wrongs  .    _  "  _ 

Francis  E.  Leupp  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  die  reserva- 
tion tribes  of  the  Northwest  see  hope 
*or  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaints which  they  have  been  urging 
upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  for 
the  past  ten  years  or  more,  and  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  pigeonholed 
or  to  have  received  no  more  than  per- 
functory attention.  Already  the  Bad 
River  band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  whose 
affairs  are  administered  from  the  La 
Pointe  agency  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin, 
have  drawn  up  a  petition  reciting  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them ;  the  chief 
allegation  is  that  they  are  being  system- 
atically defrauded  by  the  Agent  and  his 
assistants,  in  collusion  with  one  of  the 
large 'lumber  companies.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  trespass  upon  the  Indians' 
lands,  the  appointment  by  the  Agent  of 
men  to  scale  the  sold  timber  who  are 
also  employees  of  the  lumber  company, 
of  extortion  and  usury  and  misuse  of 
funds,  and  of  first  or  advance  payments 
being  made  only  in  coupons  redeemable 
at  the  store  of  the  lumber  company. 
It  is  specifically  recited  that  the  Agent 
has  stock  in  one  of  the  subsidiary  con- 
cerns of  the  lumber  company,  and  that 
he  has  loaned  to  the  last  named,  without 
authority  of  law,  undistributed  sums  be- 
longing to  the  individual  Indians  aggre- 
gating about  $200,000,  a  part  of  which 
draws  no  interest  and  the  remainder  not 
more  than  three  per  cent.,  without 
security ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  one 
of  his  assistants  or  "farmers"  has  in 
ten  years,  on  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum, 
amassed  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  visible  property.  At  a 
council  of  the  band  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  delegation  of  their  own  number 
to  Washington  to  present  the  petition  to 
Mr.  Leupp  in  person  and  be  prepared 
to  answer  such  questions  as  he  may 
wish  to  ask.  It  is  the  request  of  the 
Indians  that  the  whole  matter  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  Federal  grand  jury 
investigation  and  that  a  special  attorney 
be  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
conduct  the  case.  This  suggestion 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  one  and 
should  be  acted  upon,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Bureau  which 


has  Iheir  affairs  in  charge,  in  order  that 
the  allegations  of  neglect  of  duty,  or 
worse,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  which 
have  been  persistently  made  for  years 
past,  may  be  thoroughly  sifted,  so  far  as 
this  case  is  concerned,  by  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

® 

The  recent  political  im- 
£»to™1&CUt  broglio   in  New  York 

State  which  involved  the 
candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate 
of  Mr.  Depew  and  of  ex-Governor  Black, 
as  well  as  the  personal  standing  as  a 
party  manager  or  "  boss  "  of  ex-Governor 
Odell,  is  now  followed  by  a  Senatorial 
conflict  in  Connecticut  much  more  mal- 
odorous.   The  term  of  Senator  Hawley 
is  about  to  expire,  and  he  has  declined 
to  stand  for  re-election  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  health.    The  State  Legis- 
lature is  Republican,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  either  ex-Governor  Mor- 
gan G.  Bulkeley  or  Mr.  Samuel  Fessenden 
would  be  elected  to  General  Hawley's 
seat.    Mr.  Bulkeley  has  been  considered 
to  be  the  more  promising  candidate,  as 
he  is  a  richer  man  than  Mr.  Fessenden, 
and  in  his  active  career  as  a  political 
manager  has  frankly  used  his  political 
and  financial  power  and  influence  for 
his  own  political  benefit.    In  fairness 
to  Mr.  Fessenden 's  reputation  as  a  po- 
litical "boss,"  however,  it  should  be 
added  that  those  who  know  him  believe 
that  if  he  had  the  financial  resources 
which  ex-Governor  Bulkeley  commands 
he  could  and  would  use  them  just  as 
skillfully  and  scrupulously  as  the  ex-Gov- 
ernor. The  plan,  however,  of  electing  one 
of  these  two  men,  neither  of  whom  in 
character  or  ability  will  make  a  worthy 
successor  to  General  Hawley  or  Senator 
Piatt,  has  had  an  interruption.  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth,  of  New  Haven,  preached 
not  long  ago  a  vigorous  sermon  calling 
the  attention  of  his  community  to  the 
tainted  atmosphere  with  which  ex-Gov- 
ernor   Bulkeley's    candidacy   is  sur- 
rounded. This  sermon  interested  others, 
and  out  of  it  has  grown  a  movement  of 
protest  which  has  spread  throughout  the 
State.    Unfortunately,  for  some  reason 
perhaps  not  altogether  unconnected  .with 
the  power  of  advertising,  the  news- 
papers of  the  State  have  not  paid  very 
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much  editorial  attention  to  Dr.  Smyth's 
campaign,  but  they  have  been  compelled 
to  give  it  space  in  their  news  columns. 
Dr.  Smyth  has  sent  a  circular-letter  to 
every  member  of  the  Legislature,  stating 
two  insurmountable  objections  to  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  to  the  Senator- 
ship.    One  objection,  says  Dr.  Smyth,  is 
that  in  the  management  of  the  ./Etna 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
of  which   Mr.  Bulkeley  is  President, 
large  sums  of  money  which  were  really 
due  to  the  mutual  policy-holders  were 
diverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company.    Dr.  Smyth  states  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  court  record,  and  that 
in  1878  Governor  Hubbard,  of  Connect- 
icut, characterized  this  financiering  as 
"  scandalously  unjust."   The  other  ob- 
stacle to*Mr.  Bulkeley 's  election,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smyth,  consists  in  Mr.  Bulke- 
ley's  opposition  to  the  "  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act "  in  Connecticut.    In  a  legis- 
lative hearing  regarding  this  act,  Mr. 
Bulkeley  was  asked  by  Senator  Cleave- 
land  the  following  question :  "  Do  I  infer 
that  it  is  lawful  and  right  for  you  as  a 
candidate  for  office  to  buy  a  vote  which 
is  for  sale  ?"    Governor  Bulkeley  re- 
plied as  follows  :  "  I  think  it  is  right  for 
a  candidate  to  secure  that  man's  vote,  if 
he  is  without  principle  and  ignorant,  by 
any  means  you  can  use."    We  think  it 
doubtful  whether  Dr.  Smyth's  campaign 
of  protest  will  succeed  in  defeating  Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley ;  the  machine  the  latter 
has  been  building  for  many  years  is  too 
powerful  to  be  smashed  in  a  month. 
But,  whatever  the  outcome,  Dr.  Smyth's 
courageous  and  vigorous  work  in  favor 
of  personal  integrity  and  incorruptibility 
in  political  candidates  deserves  the  ap- 
plause and  support  of  all  honest  citizens. 
With  popular  Senatorial  elections,  under 
a  primary  law  such  as  is  now  working 
successfully  in  Minnesota,  no  one  be- 
lieves that  Mr.  Bulkeley  or  Mr.  Fessen- 
den  or  any  man  of  their  stamp  could  be 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
such  a  State  as  Connecticut. 

® 

Dr.  W.  A.  Crum,  a  colored 
canWd    Physician    of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  Collector 
for  mat  port  more  than  two  years  ago. 


His  nomination  has  been  delayed  in  the 
Senate  for  the  single  reason  that  he  is 
a  colored  man.  Apparently- this  action 
of  the  Senate  has  been  due  to  two  cir- 
cumstances :  the  timidity  of  Republican 
Senators  who  did  not  dare  to  face  the 
issue  presented  by  the  nomination,  and 
the  absurd  rule,  popularly  called  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senate,  which  practically 
forbids  the  appointment  of  any  man  to 
any  office  in  a  State  against  the  protest 
of  the  Senators  from  that  State.  For 
these  reasons — at  least  we  can  conceive 
no  other — the  nomination  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  committee,  unreported. 
Whenever,  with  the  expiration  of  the 
Senate,  the  nomination  lapsed,  it  was 
renewed  by  the  President  at  the  next 
session.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Crum  has  been 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
President  has  proved  himself  possessed 
of  greater  patience  and  persistence  than 
the  Senate.  The  committee  has  at 
length  reported  the  nomination  and  the 
Senate  has  straightway  confirmed  it,  if 
newspaper  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
by  the  gracipus  consent  of  Senator  Till- 
man, though  against  his  formal  opposi- 
tion. In  general,  The  Outlook  believes 
that  the  President  in  his  appointments 
should  recognize  the  principle  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  appointed  in  a 
community  where  he  is  for  any  reason 
persona  non  grata.  But  in  this  case  the 
opposition  to  Dr.  Crum  was  not  personal 
but  racial ;  the  public  protest  against 
his  appointment  was  made  on  the  dis- 
tinct ground,  as  expressed  by  the  pro- 
testers :  "  We  have  sworn  never  again  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  the  African,  and 
such  an  appointment  as  that  of  Dr.  Crum 
forces  us  to  protest  unanimously  against 
this  insult  to  the  white  blood."  The 
answer  which  the  President  made  to 
this  protest  was  the  only  one  which  he 
could  make,  consistently  with  his  lifelong 
record,  his  well-known  principles,  and 
the  principles  of  his  party :  "  I  cannot 
consent  to  take  the  position  that  the 
door  of  hope — the  door  of  opportunity — 
is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  purely  upon  the  grounds  of 
race  or  color."  The  Outlook  congratu- 
lates the  President,  the  country,  and 
especially  the  people  of  the  South,  on  the 
outcome  of  this  issue.    We  say  "  espe- 
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cially  the  people  of  the  South  "  because 
they  are  pre-eminently  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  negro  race  treated  with  justice 
and  equality,  their  rights  regarded  as 
equal  before  the  law,  and  they  them- 
selves inspired  by  every  honorable  mo- 
tive to  the  cultivation  of  intelligence, 
industry,  and  virtue. 

$ 

Last  week  at  Wash- 
Th.  Fo™«  Con«r.»  ington  ^lve  hundred 

men  met  to  discuss  forest  problems. 
The  assemblage  was  a  notable  one.  It 
included  few  doctrinaires ;  it  was  mostly 
made  up  of  practical  foresters,  lumberers, 
miners,  engineers,  railway  and  grazing 
men. .  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
charge  of  the  sessions.  In  his  opening 
address  and  in  familiar  conversation  with 
the  delegates  he  called  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  Congress,  as  did  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his' 
own  address.  We  are  using  not  less 
wood,  but  more,  even  though  we  con- 
sume relatively  less  wood  and  relatively 
more  steel,  brick,  and  cement  in  certain 
industries  than  was  once  the  case.  As 
Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  the  consumption  of 
wood  in  ship-building  is  far  larger  than 
it  was  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
building  iron  ships,  because  vastly  more 
ships  are  built.  Larger  supplies  of 
building  lumber  are  required  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  the  many  brick,  stone, 
iron,  and  steel  structures  of  our  cities 
than  were  consumed  by  the  compara- 
tively few  and  small  wooden  buildings 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  same  cities. 
The  railways,  too,  must  have  ties,  and  ex- 
perts say  that  no  substitute  has  yet  been 
discovered  which  will  satisfactorily  re- 
place the  wooden  ties.  The  miner  must 
have  timber  or  he  cannot  operate  his 
mines.  The  stockman  must  have  fence- 
posts,  and  often  he  must  have  summer 
ranges  for  his  stock  in  the  National 
Forest  Reserves.  The  farmer  must  be 
protected  by  forest  cover  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  stream  he  uses  against 
floods  in  the  East  and  the  lack  of  water 
for  irrigation  in  the  West.  Thus  the 
production  of  the  great  staples  upon 
which  our  prosperity  depends,  and  their 
movement  in  commerce  throughout  the 
United  States,  are  inseparably  depend- 
ent upon  the  existence  of  forest  supplies. 


Unless  the  forests  are  ready  or  can  be 
made  ready  to  meet  the  demands  which 
the  growth  of  our  commerce  inevitably 
brings,  disaster  is  inevitable ;  it  is  obvi- 
ously inevitable  if  the  present  rate  of 
destruction  is  allowed  to  continue.  Fire, 
wasteful  forms  of  lumbering,  and  legiti- 
mate use  are  together  using  up  forest 
resources  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  being  replaced.  Only  as  our  pro- 
ducing and  commercial  interests  realize 
that  they  need  to  have  trees  growing  in 
the  forest  not  less  than  they  need  the 
product  of  the  trees,  may  we  hope  to 
see  the  permanent  prosperity  of  both 
secured. 

® 

These  opinions  from  Presi- 
irr£tio"nd  dent  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary Wilson  were  developed 
in  the  many  excellent  addresses  given 
by  eminent  experts  and  practical  men. 
Their  attitude  impressively  showed  that 
the  forests  are  to  be  preserved.  The 
meeting,  well  called  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
a  congress  of  forest  users,  was  thus 
also  a  congress  of  forest  preservers.  It 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  history  o€ 
American  agriculture  and  commerce.  Up 
to  the  present  most  of  our  forests  have 
been  abused  ;  they  have  not  been  legiti- 
mately used.  From  this  time  forth  most 
of  them  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  used, 
not  abused.  In  this  case  we  shall  have 
an  annual  timber  crop  of  vital  importance. 
It  will  represent  our  forest  income,  not 
the  principal.  With  incredible  foolish- 
ness we  have  been  spending  the  latter 
until  we  have  little  left.  Fortunately, 
we  have  had  increasingly  serious  warn- 
ings as  to  such  a  course  ;  first  of  all,  by 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  its  increase  in 
price,  but  also  by  the  precipitation  of  vio- 
lent freshets  and  floods  in  place  of  the 
former  steady  streams  ;  by  our  reduction 
of  good  arable  lands  to  those  showing 
extensive  erosion  and  silt  deposits  ;  by 
our  reduction  of  arid  lands  to  those  still 
more  arid.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
lost  so  much  actual  wealth  in  wood,  but  we 
have  lost  what  is  of  greater  import — the 
precious  drainage  basins  held  together 
by  the  network  of  roots,  twigs,  and 
leaves  of  the  forest,  an  absorbent  sponge 
retaining  in  itself  vast  quantities  of  water, 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  under- 
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lying  soil,  but  permitting  a  gradual  drain- 
ing off  after  the  manner  of  a  regulating 
reservoir.  Thus  forestry  and  irrigation 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  forest  destruction 
has  had  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  individual  industries 
above  mentioned,  its  most  intimate  bear- 
ing is  that  upon  the  capacity  of  our  States 
to  sustain  population.  For  population  is 
the  result  of  irrigation. 

S 

Revision  of  the   ^  's  often  that  we 

steamboat     suffer  in  this  country  from 

Inspection  Law  tQQ  mucj,  legislation.  An 

example,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  need 
of  continual  legislation  to  meet  new 
conditions  is  afforded  by  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service.    After  the  catastrophe  to 
the  General  Slocum  by  which  a  thou- 
sand people  lost  their  lives,  there  was 
a  general  overhauling  of  the  Inspection 
Service,  and  a  new  man,  Ira  Harris, 
was  appointed  Supervising  Inspector  for 
the  district  in  which  New  York  Harbor 
lies.  There  was  a  reinspection  of  vessels, 
and  travelers  felt  safer.    Then  there 
came  another  disaster.  The  Glen  Island, 
an  excursion  vessel  used  at  the  time  as 
a  freight  steamer  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
caught  lire  on  December  17,  and  was 
destroyed.     Several  lives  were  lost. 
Again  arose  an  outcry  against  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  and  a  special 
investigation  was  made.    It  then  trans- 
pired that  the  cause  of  this  disaster  was 
defective  electric  insulation;  and  that 
the  Service  had  no  legal  authority  to 
inspect  electric  wires.     Indeed,  the  law 
now  in  force  regarding  steamboat  inspec- 
tion was  enacted  before  there  was  any 
electric   illumination    on  steamboats. 
More  striking  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
in  one  steamboat  line  in  New  York  the 
electrical  appurtenances  of  not  a  single 
vessel  have  been  examined  by  even  the 
insurance  company  in  which  that  line 
holds  policies.   When  such  a  commercial 
body  as  a  fire  insurance  company  has 
failed  to  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions, 
H  is  not  surprising  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  confronted  with  the  need  of 
revising  its  laws.    On  land  the  short- 
circuiting  of  electric  light  currents  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  fire.    On  steamboats 


which  carry  freight  the  danger  is  greater ; 
for  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
freight  and  in  the  shifting  of  freight  as 
the  vessel  rolls,  the  wooden  molding 
that  commonly  protects  electric  wires 
may  easily  be  broken,  the  insulation  of 
the  wires  scraped  off,  and  the  wires 
themselves  exposed.  The  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  ought  speedily  to  be 
empowered  by  Congress  to  inspect  the 
electrical  appliances  of  steamboats ;  and 
for  that  purpose  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  body  of  electrical  experts  to 
supplement  die  present  force,  inadequate 
and  untrained  for  that  duty.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  the  law  regarding 
steamboat  inspection  needs  thorough 
revision.  Bills  for  the  further  safeguard- 
ing of  life  on  steamboats  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  New  York  Legislature ; 
but  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
is  imperative. 

® 

The  Subway  Tavern,  at  the 
ThT.8^*y  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Mul- 
berry Streets,  New  York 
City,  is  an  enterprise  which  has  been 
amusingly  but  persistendy  misrepre- 
sented. It  was  described  in  The  Outlook 
August  13,  1904,  at  the  time  of  the 
opening.  A  recent  visit  to  it  shows 
that  there  are  two  stories,  thus  provid- 
ing for  a  separation  of  the  crowd; 
that  the  Tavern  has  its  own  entrance 
from  the  Subway  as  well  as  two  entrances 
from  the  street;  that  the  decorations, 
though  simple,  are  remarkably  artistic ; . 
that  there  is  a  pleasant  absence  of  loafers 
or  "boozers;"  that  plenty  of  opportunity 
is  provided  for  people  to  "  sit  down  and 
stay  a  while ;"  that  the  quick-lunch  coun- 
ter idea  is  ruled  out;  instead,  people 
take  their  places  in  a  civilized  way  at 
clean  tables ;  two  hundred  workingmen 
are  reported  as  lunching  at  noon  at  the 
"  Subway  "  daily.  The  first  floor  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  parts,  the  "  water- 
wagon  "  and  the  bar,  both  rooms  being 
liberally  supplied  with  tables.  Though 
close  to  the  bar,  the  "  water-wagon  "  is 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  soft  drinks, 
its  summer  receipts  reaching  $60  a  day — 
and  that  means,  at  five  cents  a  glass, 
twelve  hundred  patrons.  The  bar  is  by 
no  means  a  "  temperance  bar,"  but,  as  in 
any  other,  beer,  wine,  and  liquor  may  be 
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obtained  there;  unlike  any  other,  the 
high-class  quality  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. The  amount  which  a  man  may  drink 
at  this  bar  is  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  bartender,  who  quickly  loses  his 
place  if  a  guest  should  show  any  sign  of 
intoxication  by  reason  of  liquor  obtained 
on  the  premises ;  the  test  which  the  bar- 
keeper applies  is  his  customer's  con- 
dition and  record  as  to  drinking ;  some 
customers  are  thus  ruled  out  at  once 
from  being  served  at  all.  The  aim  of 
the  managers  of  "  the  Subway  "  is  solely 
to  prevent  excess.  They .  do  this  in 
a  common-sense  way  by  taking  away 
the  artificial  incitements  from  drinking. 
They  make  it  merely  an  incident  of  the 
good  fellowship  which  ought  to  prevail 
in  every  tavern.     The  accompanying 
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diagram  indicates  the  position  of  three 
saloons  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Subway  Tavern  which  have  been 
closed  and  abandoned  since  the  opening 
of  that  establishment  This  throws  sig- 
nificant light  upon  .the  genuine  temper- 
ance work  already  accomplished.  We 
have  no  record — at  all  events  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century — of  the  closing 
of  saloons  by  the  old-fashioned  denunci- 
atory methods. 


The  Fight  Against 
the 

Raines  Law  Hotels 


The  liquor  law  of 
New  York  State, 
beneficial  as  it  has 
been  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
State,  has  wrought  incalculable  harm  to 
the  cities,  especially  to  the  city  of  New 
York.    By  permitting  any  one  who  will 


make  affidavit  that  he  conducts  a  bona 
fide  hotel  to  have  the  exclusive  privilegi 
of  selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  it  has  ere 
ated  an  institution  popularly  known  a 
the  Raines  Law  Hotel,  which  is  i 
center  of  vice  and  crime.  Since  th< 
owner  is  required  to  have  at  least  tei 
rooms,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  ge 
profit  out  of  these  rooms  by  letting  then 
for  illicit  purposes.  Against  resorts  o 
this  type  public  sentiment  is  aroused  ii 
New  York  City  now  as  never  before 
People  who  see  no  moral  objection  tc 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  are  bitterh 
opposed  to  the  provisions  which  foisl 
these  so-called  "  hotels  "  on  the  comma 
nity.  A  plan  recently  proposed  and 
very  widely  approved  is  to  require  thai 
every  hotel  must  obtain  from  the  local 
Health,  Building,  and  Fire  Departments 
a  certificate  that  it  complies  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  covering  hotels 
before  it  can  obtain  a  license.  This,  it 
is  estimated,  would  wipe  out  nine-tenths 
of  the  Raines  Law  hotels.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  the  American 
Anti-Saloon  League  has  wisely  under- 
taken to  concentrate  its  present  activi- 
ties against  this  particular  evil,  and  thus 
promote  a  movement  which  no  reputable 
organization  could  dare  oppose  and 
which  many  organizations,  such  as  the 
City  Club,  which  are  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  prohibitory  legislation,  would 
energetically  further.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  of  extending  the  local  option 
principle  to  the  cities  and  even  to  dis- 
tricts within  the  cities  of  the  State. 
This  Governor  Higgins  recognizes  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature.  If  New 
York  City  could  have  power  to  deny  a 
license  to  any  hotel  which  did  not  at  first 
comply  with  the  municipal  regulations 
concerning  hotels,  and  could,  moreover, 
decide  by  Assembly  districts,  for  eft 
ample,  whether  or  not  liquor  should  b 
sold  on  Sunday,  and,  indeed,  whether  a 
not  it  should  be  sold  at  all,  that  popula 
sentiment  which  is  now  concerned  ffl 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  any  on 
to  get  liquor  on  Sunday  if  he  choose 
would  be  freed  to  bring  about  tht  da 
struction  of  the  iniquitous  Raines  Lai 
hotel.  In  New  York  City,  as  probal ~ 
nowhere  else  in  the  country,  is  dramata 
ally  presented  the  moral  aspect  of 
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problem  occasioned  by  the  denial  of 
home  rule  in  matters  of  local  concern. 


An  important  ac- 
Bo^.r-L-tSL  tion   was  taken 
by  the  New  York 
State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  at 
their  recent  meeting  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  in  the  adoption  of  the  final  re- 
port of  their  Committee  on  Alcohol  and 
Narcotics.    This  Committee,  consisting 
of  one  representative  each  from. three 
universities,  a  normal  school,  and  a  high 
school,  was  appointed  six  years  ago,  "  to 
ascertain  and  report  what  is  definitely 
known  regarding  the  physiological  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
body,  and  to  recommend  suitable  methods 
for  teaching  the  same  in  the  schools  of 
the  State."    It  has  made  reports  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  its  final  report  re- 
peats conclusions  which  it  had  pre- 
viously made  known.    It  is  not  practi- 
cable here  to  give  adequately  the  facts 
which  this  Committee  regards  as  gener- 
ally substantiated  by  scientific  study ;  it 
is  possible  only  to  give  ope  or  two  illus- 
trations which  will  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Committee  has  done  its  work. 
For  instance,  the  Committee  concludes 
that  alcohol  has  a  variable  effect  on 
processes  of  digestion,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  alcohol  present.    It  may 
under  some  conditions  be  a  stimulus  to 
digestion ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
likely  to  retard  digestion,  especially 
where  the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  more 
than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent    But  even 
this  fact  the  Committee  concludes  can 
have  but  little  practical  importance  as  an 
element  in  school  instruction.   The  ordi- 
nary fare  of  the  laboring  man  is  slowly 
digested,  and  for  that  very  reason  is 
popular,  because  it  defers  hunger.  The 
Committee  concludes  that  to  teach  chil- 
dren that  alcohol  retards  digestion  will 
not  be  instrumental  in  keeping  young 
people  temperate.    Another  instance  is 
the  Committee's  report  that  cirrhosis  "  is 
usually  the  result  of  protracted  indul- 
gence in  strong  spirits,"  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  cirrhosis  is  not  a  frequent 
disease  even  among  confirmed  drunk- 
ards.   In  the  light  of  certain  laws  re- 
quiring a  specific  proportion  of  the 


Temperance  Teaching: 
Sane  Recommendation* 


instruction  on  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  each  of  its  branches  to  be  devoted  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system,  there  is  significance 
in  this  single  sentence  from  the  Com- 
mittee's report:  "We  know  of  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
directly  affects  the  bones."  In  this 
manner  the  Committee  takes,  up  the 
various  physiological  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics,  and  presents  the  disagree- 
ments as  well  as  the  agreements  of 
scientific  men  on  the  subject 

• 

The  Committee, 
after  the  state- 
ment of  these  gen- 
eral conclusions,  says  most  emphatically 
that  the  incertitudes  of  science  on  the 
subject  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol  should  not  be  made  prominent 
parts  of  the  common-school  education. 
At  die  same  time  it  believes  most  thor- 
oughly that  for  youths  under  twenty-one 
abstinence  from  both  alcohol  and  tobacco 
should  be  strongly  urged.  The  promo- 
tion of  temperance  it  believes  will  be 
best  subserved,  not  by  subordinating 
science  and  education  to  a  propaganda, 
as  the  so-called  scientific  temperance 
laws  really  do,  but  by  recognizing  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects,  in  bringing  well-estab- 
lished facts  before  the  pupils'  minds  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  best  adapted  to  the 
age  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  pupils.  In  this  respect  the  Commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  Connecticut  law, 
which  it  finds  has  the  general  approval 
of  teachers  in  Connecticut,  be  considered 
as  a  good  suggestion  for  legislation  on 
the  subject.  This  requires,  in  general 
terms,  instruction  concerning  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  health  and 
character  to  all  pupils  above  the  third 
grade  in  all  graded  public  schools, 
except  public  high  schools,  and  to  cor- 
responding classes  in  ungraded  schools ; 
and,  furthermore,  provides  that  suitable 
text-books,  not  further  defined,  shall  be 
used  in  all  grades  above  the  fifth,  that 
instruction  in  the  subject  shall  be  given 
in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training- 
schools,  and  that  every  teacher  shall 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
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subject  before  receiving  a  certificate. 
Such  general'  provisions  are  certainly 
very  much  to  be  preferred  over  the 
unenlightened  attempt  to  regulate  the 
teacher's  business  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  "  scientific 
temperance."  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  New  York  Legislature  will 
follow  the  recommendation  of  this  large 
body  of  teachers  of  science. 

With  the  signing  of  the  con- 
Port  Arthur  ditions  of  capitulation  on  the 
•  evening  of  New  Year's  Day 
ended  Port  Arthur's  siege  of  six  months 
— a  siege  marked  by  most  desperate  and 
continuous  fighting  and  by  the  skilled 
employment  on  both  sides  of  the  most 
ingenious  modern  methods  of  military 
engineering.  The  Japanese  army  lost 
in  this  siege  50,000  men,  according  to 
Tokyo  despatches,  while  Russian  mili- 
tary men  assert  that  Japan's  loss  must 
have  exceeded  80,000.  The  numbers 
of  the  garrison,  as  indicated  by  General 
Nogi's  formal  report,  are  much  larger 
than  had  been  supposed ;  he  gives  the 
total  of  army  and  navy  officers  and  men 
as  32,207,  including  about  4,000  non- 
combatants  attached  to  army  or  navy, 
and  adds  that  there  are  about  15,000  or 
1 6,000  sick  and  wounded.  These  figures 
indicate  that  General  Stoessel's  surren- 
der was  forced  not  so  much  by  the  lack 
of  men  to  maintain  the  defense  as  by 
the  failure  of  ammunition,  the  spread  of 
disease  (scurvy  was  terribly  prevalent), 
and,  by  no  means  least,  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  Japanese  in  breaking  down 
one  by  one  important  lines  of  defense. 
At  203-Meter  Hill,  at  Kikwan  Fort,  at 
Rihlung  (or  Uhrlung)  Fort,  and  at  other 
critical  defensive  points,  the  Japanese 
engineers  dug  tunnels  beneath  the  hos- 
tile parapets,  undermined  the  enemy's 
ditches,  exploded  great  quantities  of 
dynamite,  filled  the  fissures  thus  made 
with  the  scattered  de*bris,  and  thus  built 
a  way  for  the  assaults  of  their  infantry, 
who  pushed  forward  line  after  line  re- 
gardless of  the  frightful  slaughter  that 
ensued.  General  Stoessel's  defense  was 
all  that  a  brave  commander  could  make 
it,  and  it  is  reported  that  it  was  only 
upon  the  urgent  representations  of  his 


subordinate  generals  and  when  further  '- 
resistance  meant  useless  and  inhuman  ■ 
destruction  of  life  that  he  consented  to  ■ 
yield.  The  statement  that  General  Stoes-  : 
sel  is  to  be  court-martialed  apparently  : 
means  only  that  a  fixed  and  formal  pro- 
cedure must  take  place  under  Russian  . 
military  law.  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  in 
a  despatch  to  General  Nogi,  indicated 
his  appreciation  of  the  valor  of  General 
Stoessel  and  his  comrades,  and  com- 
manded that  they  be  treated  with  respect  - 
and 'honor.    The  conditions  of  the  sur-  • 
render  included  the  retention  of  their 
side-arms  by  commissioned  officers  and 
their  return  to  Russia  under  parole  not 
to  take  further  part  in  this  war.  The 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  prisoners  subject  to  Japanese  orders. 
Several  officers  of  high  grade  will  volun- 
tarily go  with  their  troops  as  semi- 
prisoners.    The  other  conditions  pro- 
vide for  the  safe  transfer  of  the  forts, 
arms,  ammunition,  ships,  and  all  ma- 
terial of  war  and  government  prop- 
erty ;  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded, 
and  the  safety  and  liberty  of  non-com- 
batants.   Some  unfavorable  comment 
has  been  made  upon  the  action  of  the 
Russians  in  blowing  up  ships  and  de- 
stroying property  after  advances  had 
been  made  for  a  capitulation,  but  before 
the  agreement  had  been  signed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  they  acted  within  < 
their  technical  rights..  Japan  is  now  in 
full  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  and  its 
flag  floats  from  above  the  citadel  of 
Golden  Hill,  while  the  news  of  the  great 
event  has  been  received  in  Japan  with 
boundless  rejoicing. 

® 

The  strategic  Military  critics  differ  widely 
importance  of  as  to  the  effect  of  the  siege 

Pott  Arthur    ^  fau  of  pojt  Arthur  on 

the  progress  of  the  war  at  large.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  Russia,  by 
holding  out  as  long  as  possible  at  Port 
Arthur,  detained  there  a  Japanese  army 
which  might  otherwise  have  reinforced 
Marshal  Oyama  in  Manchuria  and  per- 
haps have  made  it  possible  to  drive  Kuro- 
patkin  back  to  Harbin  or  even  beyond; 
that  while  Nogi's  army  may  now  be 
pushed  northward,  it  will  find  Kuropat- 
kin  reinforced  and  constantly  gaining 
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strength.  These  authorities  therefore 
regard  Port  Arthur's  defense  as  the  one 
brilliant  achievement  in  Russian  strategy. 
Others  assert  that  it  proved  only  a  draw- 
back and  menace  to  die  general  Russian 
military  policy;  that  Kuropatkin,  be- 
cause of  it,  was  forced  to  make  at  least 
a  feint  to  relieve  it  and  was  driven  to 
fight  more  than  one  battle  when  and 
where  he  did  not  wish  and  to  depart 
unprofitably  from  his  true  policy  of. 
gradually  retiring  and  abstaining  from 
extended  fighting  until  he  was  largely 
reinforced  from  Russia.  A  similar  line 
of  reasoning  concludes  that  Japan  would 
have  done  well  to  cut  Port  Arthur  off 
from  supplies,  leave  it  to  time  and  dep- 
rivation to  wear  out  the  garrison,  and 
push  all  her  available  troops  against 
Kuropatkin.  This  argument  does  not 
give  proper  force  to  the  immense  impor- 
tance to  Japan  of  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Russia's  Eastern  naval  force  and 
of  occupying  her  only  ice-free  naval 
base.  Moreover,  Port  Arthur  stood  for 
more  than  immediate  victory  to  Japan. 
It  was  and  is  a  symbol  of  power  in  the 
East,  Captured  and  held  once  by  Japan, 
relinquished  because  the  Powers  would 
not  allow  Japan  to  reap  the  fruit  of  her 
victory  over  China,  it  has  now  been 
taken  at  a  lavish  cost  of  life,  time,  and 
money,  that  its  wresting  from  Russia 
may  put  Japan  in  the  first  rank  of  war- 
like nations  and  may  stand  for  a  proof 
of  Japan's  pre-eminence  in  the  Far  East. 
One  immediate  result  of  Port  Arthur's 
fall  is  the  announcement  from  Russia 
that  her  Baltic  fleet  will  return  to  Europe 
or  wait  for  further  reinforcements  before 
proceeding  to  the  scene  of  war.  It 
hat  been  generally  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  condition  of  the  squadron  is 
such  as  to  allow  it  to  face  Admiral  Togo's 
force  with  prospects  of  victory ;  and,  now 
that  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  is  out  of 
existence,  there,  is  no  real  reason  for 
taking  the  risk. 


The  Outlook  will  begin 
B^pJ-T^ur  at  an  early  date  the 

publication  of  "  The 
Story  of  Port  Arthur,"  describing  one 
of  the  greatest  sieges  of  modern  times 
as  seen  by  The  Outlook's  special  corre- 


spondent in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  George 
Kennan.  While  he  was  obliged  by  ill- 
ness to  return  to  Tokyo  shortly  before 
the  actual  fall  of  the  fortress,  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  spent  two  months  with  General 
Nogi's  army,  had  every  possible  facility 
for  seeing  the  progress  of  operations  at 
the  front,  and  acquired  a  fund  of  exact 
information  founded  on  careful  and  con- 
stant observation.  What  this  observa- 
tion involved,  and  what  it  seems  like  to 
be  in  the  trenches  close  to  the  enemy's 
fortifications,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  personal  letter 
just  received  from  Mr.  Kennan : 

The  operations  of  the  Japanese,  for  the 
past  month  or  six  weeks,  have  been  almost 
exclusively  siege  operations,  and  in  order  to 
get  any  idea  of  them  I  had  to  go  into  the 
trenches  and  parallels.  There  fighting  was 
going  on  pretty  much  all  the  time.  I  was 
taken  into  the  most  advanced  positions,  even 
to  the  counterscarps  of  the  most  powerful 
Russian  forts — miles  inside  the  zone  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  Once,  on  the  edge  of  die  moat 
of  the  Shojusan  (Sungsushan)  Fort,  I  got 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  parapet,  and  within 
ten  feet  of  a  part  of  the  garrison  who  were 
defending  a  counterscarp  casemate.  In  such 
positions,  of  course,  there  was  incessant  fight- 
ing and  we  were  constantly  under  fire. 
Twice,  on  different  days,  the  Russians  opened 
on  us  with  shrapnel,  and  if  there's  anything 
more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  open  trench,  with  those 
projectiles  bursting  overhead,  I  don't  want 
to  experience  it.  I'd  rather  go  into  camp  on 
the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Mont  Pelee  I  How- 
ever, uie  danger — even  from  shrapnel — is  not 
so  great  as  the  novice  imagines  it  to  be. 
When  the  bullets  are  liberated  by  die  burst- 
ing of  the  shell,  they  don't  go  directiy  down- 
ward, but  continue  the  parabolic  course  of 
the  projectile— that  is,  they  are  thrown  for- 
ward, at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  comparatively 
few  of  them  get  into  a  deep,  narrow  trench, 
even  if  the  fuses  are  accurately  timed.  They 
are  deadly  to  a  column  of  men  in  die  open, 
and  I  have  seen  them  kill  two-thirds  of  a 
Japanese  storming  party  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  danger- 
ous to  men  in  the  trenches.  From  common 
shells— 6-inch  to  12-inch — there  isn't  much 
protection  anywhere,  and  you  simply  have  to 
take  your  chances.  One  day  you  may  go  to 
the  very  center  of  the  Russian  position  and 
not  have  a  shell  fall  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  you,  while  on  another  day  thre«  or 
four  may  strike  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
you  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Three  times, 
on  the  very  next  day  after  my  arrival,  I 
should  probably  have  been  killedoy  Russian 
shells  if  they  had  happened  to  burst,  but  that 
was  in  an  exceptionally  hot  place  behind  a 
Japanese  battery  that  was  in  action.  Fortu- 
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nately,  not  one  of  the  three  exploded.  Shortly 
before  I  came  away  Lieutenant  Ishibata  was 
killed  and  Lieutenant  Hon  wounded  by  a  big 
Russian  shell  that  burst  between  them  while 
they  were  taking;  two  foreign  military  attache's 
through  the  same  trenches  that  I  had  visited 
three  or  four  days  before  and  had  returned 
from  in  safety.   It  is  simply  a  matter  of  luck. 

The  danger  from  rifle-bullets,  in  all  of  the 
advanced  Japanese  positions,  is  even  greater 
perhaps  than  that  from  shell  and  shrapnel — 
not  because  the  trench  doesn't  protect  you, 
but  because,  in  order  to  see  anything,  you 
have  to  expose  your  head.  At  certain  con- 
venient places  for  observation  the  walls  of  the 
trench  are  extended  upward  by  means  of 
sandbags,  and  between  the  tiers  of  bags  little 
chinks  have  been  left  to  look  through.  By 
ascending  two  or  three  sandbag  steps  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  you  can  put  your 
face  to  one  of  these  openings  and  get  a  view ; 
but  as  Russian  sharpshooters,  less  than  fifty 
yards  away,  are  trying  to  locate  these  chinks, 
and  have  often  found  them  and  are  watching 
them  over  the  sights  of  their  rifles,  you  run 

great  risk  of  getting  a  bullet  through  your 
ead  before  you  have  had  time  even  to  take 
a  hasty  glance.  Major-General  Yamamoto 
was  killed  in  this  way  shortly  before  my 
arrival  by  a  rifle-ball  that  struck  him  directly 
between  the  eyes,  and  many  minor  officers 
and  soldiers  have  met  the  same  fate.  You 
may  know  all  this  perfectly,  and  yet  the 
temptation  to  look  through  one  of  these 
chinks  when  you  are  close  up  to  a  Russian 
fort  is  practically  irresistible.  In  some  places 
the  Japanese  have  put  up  behind  the  sand- 
bags steel  shields  with  narrow  horizontal  slits 
in  them  for  the  eyes :  but,  as  a  rule,  they  take 
the  chances  at  the  chinks. 

With  all  its  risks,  life  in  the  advanced 
trenches — that  is,  the  life  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupy  them — is  immensely  interesting,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  ordinary  duties  and 
avocations  of  prosaic  every-day  existence 
with  constant  fighting,  sorties,  night  attacks, 
the  throwing  of  nana  grenades  and  fireballs, 
the  blowing  up  of  casemates  and  caponieres, 
hand-to-hand  combats  in  the  moats,  and  des- 
perate undertakings  of  all  sorts  on  both  sides. 
The  general  result  of  my  observation  and 
experience  was  to  increase  the  profound  ad- 
miration that  I  already  felt  for  Japanese  offi- 
cers and  soldiers.  In  daring,  endurance,  and 
resourcefulness  they  are  not  only  unequaled 
but  they  never  have  been  equaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 


Russian  Opinion 


The  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur  has  put  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  East  for  the  second  time  in 
Japanese  hands,  and  has  inflicted  a 
stunning  blow  on  Russian  pride,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  fuljy  apparent. 
All  official  expressions  indicate  (a  deter- 
mination to  contest  still  more  dlpggedly 
the  possession  of  Manchuria  find  to 


carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  energy  ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  army  is  to  be  reinforced  by  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  There  are  many 
signs  of  indecision  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
Europe  will  not  be  surprised  if  Russia 
opens  the  way,  in  spite  of  official  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary,  to  reasonable 
proposals  of  peace.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  Japanese  have  held  themselves 
open  to  such  proposals.  They  have  in 
various  ways  intimated  their  willingness 
to  terminate  the  struggle  at  any  time,  on 
a  basis  which  they  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently definitive  of  their  rights,  and 
they  have  once  unofficially  but  directly 
opened  the  way  for  a  reconsideration  of 
all  the  questions  involved  between  the 
two  countries.  That  offer  Russia  per- 
emptorily declined.  Japan,  therefore, 
can  do  nothing  more  in  that  direction. 
When  peace  comes,  it  will  probably  come 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  the 
friend  of  Russia,  whose  offices  after  the 
firing  on  the  English  fishing-vessels  un- 
doubtedly went  far  towards  .securing  a 
peaceful  solution  of  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion. In  Russia  there  are  increasing 
evidences  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war.  The  Russian  people  are  not  only 
charging  the  disasters  which  have  over- 
taken their  arms  upon  an  incompetent 
autocracy,  but  they  firmly  hold  the  belief 
that  that  autocracy,  by  its  ignorance  of 
the  situation  and  its  failure  to  keep  the 
Czar  informed,  is  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 


Th.  c»r-.  Attitnd.  The  Czar  is  reported 
to  be  holding  almost 
daily  conferences  with  his  Council,  which 
includes  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  various 
Ministers,  and  the  Procurator,  the  head 
of  the  Russian  Church.  The  foremost 
man,  for  the  hour  at  least,  in  the  group 
is  M.  Witte,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  head  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment in  the  Empire.  Prince  Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
whose  resignation  has  been  reported, 
although  the  report  has  so  far  failed  of 
confirmation,  stands  also  for  the  same 
movement.  M.  Muravieff,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  is  reported  by  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  as  having  argued  at  great 
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length,  at  an  earlier  meeting  of  the 
Council,  against  reform,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Czar  has  no  legal  right  to  change 
the  political  system  established  by  his 
predecessors ;  Prince  Mirsky  argued,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  as  an  autocrat,  the 
Czar  had  a  free  hand,  and  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  and  of  the  autocracy 
itself  made  reform  necessary.  M.  Kc- 
kovzoff,  Minister  of  Finance,  opposed  all 
movements  looking  to  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  affairs  of  the  State,  on 
the  ground  that  the  right  to  impose  and 
dispose  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion was  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
autocracy.  The  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  who,  unless 
he  is  greatly  misrepresented,  is  the  most 
virulent  reactionary  in  the  Empire  and 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  influences 
about  the  Czar,  declared  that  the  Czar, 
as  die  head  of  the  Church,  could  not 
give  up  any  possible  authority  to  the 
people  without  weakening  religion  and 
sacrificing  a  divine  institution.  Any 
concession,  he  affirmed,  would  destroy 
the  moral  conscience  of  the  Empire, 
and  would '  be  an  infraction  of  divine 
law  and  iii  disobedience  to  and  defiance 
of  God.  He  said :  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
me  Czar  to  leave  to  his  successors  the 
divine  heritage  he  has  received,  .unim- 
paired by  the  influence  of  impious  tend- 
encies," a  sentiment  remarkably  reminis- 
cent of  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  a 
certain  type  of  priest  that  has  been  the 
retarder  of  progress  and  of  religion  in 
me  world  since  the  beginning  of  organ- 
ized religion.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Czar  has  so  far  taken  no  positive  posi- 
tion in  these  discussions.  He  certainly 
took  no  positive  position  in  his  mani- 
festo; and  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  whole  situation  lies  in 
this  inability  to  take  a  positive  posi- 
tion. The  three  influences  which  are 
banded  together  to  keep  the  old  system 
intact  are  the  Church  as  represented  by 
the  Procurator,  the  Imperial  family  per- 
sonated in  its  Grand  Dukes,  and  the 
heads  of  the  autocracy  or  official  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  men  of  the 
order  of  Witte  and  Prince  Mirsky  are 
apparently  speaking  with  great  plainness 
to  the  Czar ;  the  press  is  using  a  free- 
dom of  speech  which  five  years  ago 


would  have  sent  every  editor  to  Siberia, 
a  number  of  the  zemstvos  are  proving 
recalcitrant  in  various  ways,  and  the 
wave  of  discontent  throughout  the  Em- 
pire is  steadily  deepening  and  swelling. 
The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
some  adviser  of  the  Czar  may  have  to 
say  to  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
as  was  said  to  a  French  King,  "  This  is 
not  a  revolt ;  it  is  a  revolution." 

a 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  von 
c^rtCrilu    Koerber,  Austrian  Prime 

Minister,  after  a  four  years' 
tenure  of  office,  is  not  such  a  dishearten- 
ing sign  of  internal  strife  as  might  at 
first  seem  evident  The  fact  that  the 
late  Premier  has  been  able,  despite  Czech 
obstructionism  and  "  knifing  "  from  other 
nationalizing  elements,  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion as  long  as  he  has,  indicates  what  a 
stronger  man  might  have  done  in  his 
place.  Whether  the  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn, 
is  such  a  man  is  another  question. 
While  Dr.  von  Koerber's  fall  was  prox- 
imately due  to  the  Government's  defeat 
in  its  application  for  a  loan,  it  was,  we 
fancy,  ultimately  due  to  the  Innsbruck 
affair,  when  he  insisted  upon  adding  an 
Italian  Faculty  of  Law  to  a  German 
university  in  a  very  Teutonic  strong- 
hold. He  should  have  gone  to  the 
Italian  southern  slope  of  the  Tyrol 
instead  of  the  German  northern  slope ; 
and,  at  Rovereto,  have  accommodated 
the  Italian  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph 
by  instituting  a  small  Italian  university 
of  their  own.  The  new  Premier  is 
well  accustomed  to  public  service,  hav- 
ing been  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Taaffe  and  Badeni  Cabinets, 
and  also  Premier  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  eight  years  ago.  Turning  to 
Hungary,  we  have  to  chronicle  the  dis- 
solution, last  week,  of  the  Diet  of  .Parlia- 
ment by  the  Emperor-King,  who  was 
the  center  of  an  imposing  ceremony. 
The  deputies  were  in  gala  dress,  many 
of  them  wearing  the  gorgeous  Magyar 
costumes,  trimmed  with  costly  furs  and 
rich  jewels.  With  his  accustomed  tact, 
the  venerable  Francis  Joseph  in  his 
address  abstained  from  any  criticism  of 
the  recent  Parliamentary  obstruction: 
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he  said,  instead,  that  die  working  capa- 
bility of  the  late  Diet  could  not  be 
re-established,  and  therefore  it  was  his 
constitutional  duty  to  afford  the  nation 
an  opportunity  for  declaring  its  attitude. 


pope  Ud  Kin,  The  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholic 
Aldermen  at  the  New  Year's  reception 
of  the  King  of  Italy  is  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant of  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Vatican,  and  confirms  the  reports 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "  Sun."  This 
correspondent,  who  seems  to  be  excep- 
tionally well  informed,  declares  that  the 
Vatican  has  adopted  a  policy  of  cordial 
and  close  relationship  with  the  Quirinal, 
the  instruction  to  participate  in  the 
recent  legislative  and  administrative 
•  elections  having  emanated  directly  from 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State.  This  cor- 
respondent also  affirms  that  the  Vatican 
is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  Clerical 
Parliamentary  party,  but  that  it  will  sup- 
port men  who  stand  for  a  party  of  order. 
Many  recent  incidents  confirming  this 
statement  have  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook ; 
and  the  pressure,  both  on  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Vatican,  from  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  Socialists  has  been 
pointed  out.  Thirty-four  years  ago, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  seeking  to  establish 
cordial  relations  with  the  Church  after 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
troops,  offered  the  Pope  personal  inde- 
pendence, treatment  "as  a  sovereign 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and 
an  annual  grant  of  more  than  $600,000 
as  a  kind  of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of 
temporal  authority.  These  offers  were 
not  accepted,  and  not  a  dollar  of  the 
money  has  ever  been  received.  At  the 
same  time  Pius  IX.  laid  upon  all  Catho- 
lics in  Italy  the  injunction  of  turn  expedit, 
a  prohibition  from  any  participation  in 
Parliamentary  elections,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  condoning  what  the 
Papacy  has  held  to  be  a  usurpation. 
This  policy  in  all  its  details  was  rigidly 
adhered  to4by  Leo  XIII.,  and  as  a  result 
the  advanced  Radicals  and  Socialists 
have  come  practically  to  control  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament.    This  growth  of  Social- 


istic strength  has  apparently  brought 
both  the  Government  and  the  Papacy  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  getting  to- 
gether in  the  interests  of  what  both 
regard  as  stability  and  order;  and  the 
Papacy  is  not  likely  to  repeat  in  Italy 
the  mistaken  policy  which  it  pursued  in 
France,  where  it  has  given  its  enemies 
the  opportunity  which  they  sought  to 
strike  a  final  and  decisive  blow  at  the 
connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  If  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Sun  "  is  correct,  the  Papacy  has  taken 
wise  action  in  withdrawing  its  injunction 
to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  Parliament- 
ary elections,  in  its  decision  to  discour- 
age any  attempt  to  form  a  clerical  party 
as  such  in  Parliament,  and  in  its  recom- 
mendation to  Catholic  voters  to  support 
Government  nominees  or  non-militant 
clericals. 

»  „  ., .  „       ,     Our  readers  may  re- 
AD  ^  A^HV"eeli,t  call  the  fact  that  the 
National  Council  of 
Congregationalists,  at  their  recent  ses- 
sion in  October,  appointed  a  special 
committee  on  evangelism,  of  which  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
chairman.    At  the  request  °f  tiiis  com- 
mittee, Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  of  England,  is 
coming  to  this  country  for  a  four  months' 
tour  among  the  churches,  and  for  that 
purpose  has  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
London.    Dr.  Dawson's  ability  as  an 
evangelist  has  been  tested  by  his  work 
in  England,  and  his  adaptation  to  Ameri- 
can audiences  has  had  something  of  a 
test  in  the  week  of  continuous  meetings 
held  in  Plymouth  Church  November 
13-19.     While  his  sermons  were  not 
polemical  nor  in  any  proper  sense  theo- 
logical, they  were  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  newer  thinking.    Not  an  orator, 
at  least  wholly  without  the  ordinary  de- 
vices of  oratory,  nor  a  great  scholar,  at 
least  without  die  minutiae  of  exegetical 
scholarship,  he  nevertheless  holds  de- 
servedly a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
preachers  and  expositors.    He  has  a 
combination  of  literary  culture,  quick 
poetic  imagination,  and  common  sense, 
animated  by  a  very  definite  purpose  to 
move  upon  the  wills  of  men.   We  hope 
that  Dr.  Dawson  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  churches,  but  we 
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also  hope  that  no  church  will  let  its 
practical  evangelistic  work  wait  either 
for  the  coming  of  Dr.  Dawson  or  any 
other  messenger  from  without  its  own 
communion. 

ft 

The  first  step  toward  a 
Tbec!££.^arch  decisive  settlement  of 

this  bitter  quarrel,  and 
the  undoing  of  the  evils  wrought  by  it, 
has  been  taken.  A  Royal  Commission, 
appointed  to  take  evidence  preparatory 
to  a  bill  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, was  to  begin  its  sessions  January 
5.  This  proceeding  provides  (1)  that 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to 
be  respected;  (2)  that  the  division  of 
property  and  funds  between  the  litigant 
Churches  is  to  depend  on  their  ability 
to  administer  the  same ;  (3)  that  all 
litigation  is  to  be  suspended  pending 
the  report  of  the  Commission ;  (4)  that 
the  legislation  needed  to  ratify  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  is  to 
be  expedited.  It  needs  to  be.  Mean- 
while the  United  Free  Church  has  been 
despoiled  of  all  its  general  property  by 
the  "Wee  Kirk,"  whose  incapacity  to 
administer  the  same  is  ludicrously  appar- 
ent. For  the  three  colleges  thus  taken 
over,  the  "Wee  Kirk"  is  reported  to 
have  but  eight  students  at  Glasgow,  none 
at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  emer- 
gency fund  raised  by  the  United  Free 
Church  now  amounts  to  about  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Automatic  Coupler.  Some  time  ago  a  head 
brakeman  on  a  through 
passenger  train  between  San  Francisco 
and  Ogden  sued  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  while  coupling  a  locomo- 
tive to  a  dining-car  which  was  standing 
on  a  side  track.  Both  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Utah  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
decided  against  him.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  now 
reversed  those  decisions.  It  has  put 
itself  on  record  to  the  effect  (1)  that  the 
couplers  on  railway  cars  must  be  of 
such  a  character  that  they  will  couple 
automatically  and  so  save  employees 
from  going  between  the  cars;  (2)  that 
a  car,  though  empty  and  on  a  side  track, 
may  be  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce ; 


and  (3)  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
safety-appliance  law,  locomotives  are 
cars  and  are  required  to  be  equipped 
with  automatic  couplers.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  who  read  the  Court's  opinion,  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  safety-appliance 
law  was  to  require  that  the  cars  should 
be  equipped  to  couple  automatically  by 
impact  and  to  be  uncoupled  without  the 
necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends 
of  the  cars.  It  is  true  that  the  locomo- 
tive in  question  was  equipped  with  an 
automatic  coupler,  as  was  also  the  dining- 
car.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  two 
couplers  were  of  different  type  and 
would  not  couple  automatically.  The 
Court  held  that  this  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  railway  employees  by 
rendering  it  unnecessary  for  a.  man 
operating  the  couplers  to  go  between 
the  ends  of  the  cars.  Such  an  object 
would  of  course  be  defeated  if  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  couplers  would  not  auto- 
matically couple  with  each  other.  Rail- 
way companies  will  now  be  compelled 
to  adopt  devices  that  will  act  so  uni- 
formly as  to  eliminate  the  danger  in 
question. 

ft 

Hon.  wuium  cuiiin  Life  moves  rapidly  in 
America,  and  we  have 
short  memories.  If  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Clafiin  had  occurred 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  by  the  American  press  as 
a  notable  event  Outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts it  now  receives  in  the  press  but 
the  briefest  mention.  Born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1818,  entering  upon  active 
business  in  1837,  migrating  to  St.  Louis 
in  1841  and  there  maintaining  his  Free 
Soil  principles  under  adverse  circum- 
stances and  at  great  personal  peril, 
returning  to  his  native  State  to  repre- 
sent it  first  in  the  Legislature,  then  as 
its  Governor,  then  as  one  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  a  member  of 
several  successive  Republican  National 
Conventions,  among  them  the  one  which 
nominated  Lincoln,  whose  friend  and 
supporter  he  was,  an  active  participant 
in  a  great  variety  of  charitable  and  literary 
organizations,  Mr.  Claflin's  public  and 
private  life  represents  a  type  of  Ameri- 
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canism  on  which  the  Nation's  prosperity 
depends,  of  which  it  has  a  right  to  be 
proud,  and  from  which  it  too  often 
allows  its  thoughts  to  be  diverted  by  the 
glare  and  the  noise  furnished  by  Ameri- 
cans of  a  very  different  type.  Among 
Massachusetts  Governors  his  name 
stands  easily  in  the  front  rank. 

® 

Railway  Rate  Regulation 

The  Outlook  heartily  indorses  the 
fundamental  position  respecting  railway 
rate  regulation  taken  by  Mr.  Paul  Mor- 
ton in  his  article  printed  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  railway 
expert ;  our  indorsement  is  of  value  only 
as  it  represents  non-expert  opinion. , 

There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  railroad  problem.  One  is  to  prevent 
combination  between  parallel  lines  of 
railroad,  and  trust  to  competition  to  pre- 
vent unfair  dealing.  The  other  is  to 
permit  if  not  encourage  combinations, 
and  simultaneously  bring  the  railroads 
under  Government  supervision.  The 
first  method  trusts  to  the  rivalry  of  self- 
seeking  interests  to  protect  the  public ; 
the  other  trusts  to  a  Government  organ- 
ization with  power  which  represents  the 
public.  Congress  does  not  appear  to  be 
clear  in  its  mind  which  of  these  plans  is 
the  best.  It  therefore  attempts  to  com- 
bine them ;  and,  by  attempting  to  satisfy 
the  advocates  of  both  plans,  satisfies  the 
advocates  of  neither.  It  has  hitherto 
prohibited  pooling;  that  is,  it  has  for- 
bidden competing  'railroads  to  agree 
together  on  a  price  to  be  charged  for 
freight,  and  then  divide  the  freight 
among  themselves  in  some  proportion  to 
be  agreed  upon  ;  and  it  has  created  an 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  to 
watch  the  railroads,  but  has  given  it  no 
power  to  control  the  railroads. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  remedy 
for  favoritism  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  highways  is  not  prohibition 
of  competition,  but  Government  control. 
The  former  is  a  failure  because  the  first 
effect  of  prohibiting  combination  is  not  to 
prevent  it,  but  only  to  make  it  secret 
and  therefore  more  injurious;  and  the 
second  effect  is  not  to  cure  the  evil  from 
which  shippers  suffer,  but  to  aggravate 


it  For  that  evil  is  not  exorbitai 
rates,  but  uneven  and  unequal  rate 
What  the  shipper  and  the  public  i 
general  want  is  not  primarily  low  rate 
but  regular  and  equal  rates.  So  long  i 
there  is  competition  between  rival  road 
so  long  one  road  will  offer  speci 
advantages  to  large  shippers  in  order  I 
get  their  business  and  other  roads  wi 
be  compelled  to  follow  suit  There  is 
'fixed  price  for  the  carriage  of  a  let* 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  No  m 
can  get  his  letter  carried  for  less  b 
cause  he  is  on  special  terms  with  tt 
postmaster.  What  the  country  wan! 
is  a  freight  rate  as  uniform  as  a  postaj 
rate.  The  railroad  may  charge  less  k 
1,000  pounds  than  one  hundred  time 
what  it  charges  for  10  pounds ;  but  at 
less  to  A  for  carrying  1,000  pound 
than  it  charges  to  B.  Competition  hi 
no  effect  to  secure  any  such  uniformii 
of  rate.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  is  i 
produce  inequality  of  rates.  If  the  to 
makes  it  necessary  to  underbid  a  rival  i 
order  to  get  business,  the  rival  will  h 
underbid,  and  the  highways  of  the  Natia 
will  be  run  in  the  interest  of  favore 
shippers. 

Congress  should  abolish  the  prohib 
tion  against  pooling,  for  the  prohibiue 
does  no  good  and  does  much  hao| 
But  Congress  should  at  the  same  tin] 
bring  the  combination  under  Goveq 
ment  control.  Otherwise  the  shippj 
must  accept  whatever  rate  the  railrat 
chooses  to  offer.  Without  such  coatta 
before  the  public  can  use  the  higirnt 
which  the  public  have  really  create) 
the  public  must  pay  whatever  tol 
the  managers  of  the  road  think  j 
fair,  if  they  are  just  men,  or  can  e) 
tort,  if  they  are  unscrupulous  men.  H 
Western  farmer  must  pay  the  rate,  wha 
ever  it  may  be,  or  leave  his  corn  as 
wheat  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  Ill 
only  possible  way  of  meeting  this  essq 
tial  injustice  is  to  meet  the  railron. 
combination  with  a  combination  of  d| 
people.  Power  to  fix  the  rates  must  b 
lodged  somewhere.  There  is  less  likef 
hood  of  injustice  if  it  is  lodged  in  « 
impartial  tribunal  representing  all  A 
people  than  if  it  is  lodged  in  a  board  fl 
railroad  directors  who  represent  only  tb, 
railroads.    Whether  this  body  should  |j 
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te  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission, 
i  is  proposed  by  the  Quarks-Cooper 
ill,  or  a  special  tribunal  created  for 
le  purpose,  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Mor- 
»n,  may  very  well  be  matter  for  further 
nisi  deration,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
fess. What  is  essential  is  that  Con- 
Fess  should  invest  some  body  with 
idicial  power  to  hear  complaints,  de- 
de  authoritatively  whether  they  are 
ell  founded  or  not,  and  render  decisions 
hich  shall  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
w  of  the  land  as  the  decisions  of  other 
gal  tribunals,  and  to  which  therefore 
3th  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  must 
ibmit 

Mr.  Morton's  article  is  especially  sig- 
tficant  because  it  affords  a  demonstra- 
te that  fair-minded  railroad  men  and 
ir-minded  shippers  are  of  one  mind  on 
lis  subject  Their  interests  are  not 
itagonistic.  In  fact,  representatives  of 
oth  classes  urged  upon  the  President 
le  necessity  for  reform,  and  agreed  on 
te  essential  principles  of  that  reform, 
»d  the  President  incorporated  their 
wnsels  in  his  recent  Message.  The 
^position  to  this  measure  does  not 
yrae  from  the  railroads,  though  opposi- 
on  comes  from  certain  railroad  man- 
ners who  believe  that  the  public  high- 
ays  are  their  private  property  and  are 
>  be  managed  exclusively  in  the  inter- 
its  of  private  owners.  Opposition  cer- 
anly  does  not  come  from  the  shippers, 
iough  it  comes  from  some  shippers 
too,  by  reason  of  railroad  favoritism, 
sve  been  able  to  crowd  their  rivals  out 
t  business  and  secure  a  monopoly  of 
heir  trade  by  obtaining  a  monopoly  of 
fie  transportation  of  the  articles  of  their 
rade.  And  this  opposition  is  reinforced 
iy  mat  very  considerable  class  of  per- 
ectly  fair-minded  and  honest  men  who 
Iways  dread  experiments,  not  seeing 
mither  they  will  lead.  These  disinter- 
ested opponents  can  be  persuaded ;  the 
nterested  opponents  must  be  simply 
'oted  down.  And  if  they  are  to  be 
roted  down  in  Cong/ess,  it  is  necessary 
b  create  outside  of  Congress  a  strong 
md  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  sup- 
Jort  of  the  doctrine  so  ably  presented 
l»y  Secretary  Morton — that  the  public 
liighways  must  be  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic *,  a  sentiment  so  strong  that  it  cannot 


be  successfully  resisted  by  the  monopo- 
lists, whether  shippers  or  railroad  men. 
® 

Postal  Fraud  Laws 

The  Assistant  Attorney  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  gives  to  our  readers 
on  another  page  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  fraudulent  schemes 
which  the  Post-Office  Department  has 
unearthed  and  to  which  it  has  put  an 
end.  This  it  has  done  under  a  Federal 
law  which  authorizes  the  Postmaster- 
General,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  mails  are  being  used  by  a  lottery  or 
by  any  fraudulent  scheme,  to  issue  a 
fraud  order  instructing  the  postmasters  • 
to  return  to  the  senders  or  send  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  all  mail  addressed  to 
the  managers  of  the  lottery  or  the  fraudu- 
lent scheme,  and  to  refuse  payment  to 
them  of  all  money-orders.  Were  it  not 
for  this  law,  any  clever,  unprincipled  per- 
son could  enrich  himself  in  a  few  months, 
using  the  .post-office  for  that  purpose. 
Deprived  of  this  law,  the  people  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes, 
would  be  swindled  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
lotteries  were  operated  in  England  and 
America  by  governments,  churches,  and 
benevolent  societies  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue. Parliament  and  Congress  author- 
ized their  conduct;  States,  cities,  and 
towns  raised  thousands  of  dollars  by  this 
method.  Money  for  the  improvement 
of  the  streets  of  Washington  was  once 
secured  by  means  of  a  lottery  authorized 
by  Congress.  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  plethora  of  money  seeking  invest- 
ment in  United  States  Government  secu- 
rities to-day  is  the  effort  of  the  Colonial 
Congress  of  1779  to  secure  a  loan  of 
#800,000  by  offering,  in  addition  to  four 
per  cent  interest,  $276,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  lot  among  subscribers. 
Sanctioned  thus  by  State  and  Church, 
the  lottery  thrived.  Society  asserted  it 
to  be  legal  and  moral.  Chancellor  Kent 
said  it  was  "  a  fair  way  to  reach  the 
pockets  of  misers  and  persons  disposed 
to  dissipate  their  funds." 

This  attitude  still  continues  in  many 
European  countries.    But  in  America 
opinion  regarding  lotteries  has  under- 
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gone  a  great  reversion.  The  people 
have  not  been  content  with  passing  laws 
against  fraudulent  lotteries,  but  have 
incorporated  provisions  in  their  State 
Constitutions  prohibiting  all  lotteries. 
Louisiana,  in  1893,  was  the  last  to  pro- 
hibit them. 

The  desire  for  protection  against 
fraudulent  lotteries,  and  not  a  feeling 
that  lotteries  honestly  conducted  are 
pernicious  and  immoral,  gave  rise  to  the 
Federal  laws  of  1872,  the  first  of  impor- 
tance upon  this  subject  The  Postmas- 
ter-General was  authorized  to  issue 
"fraud  orders"  against  fraudulent  lot- 
teries only.  Not  until  1890  was  this 
limitation  removed  and  the  word  "  fraudu- 
lent "  dropped  from  the  law.  Until  1 895 
the  order  was  confined  to  registered 
mail,  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  mail. 

This  postal  law  is  the  most  potent 
agency  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries 
in  the  United  States.  To-day  little 
trouble  is  encountered  in  its  speedy  en- 
forcement The  vigilance  of  postmas- 
ters and  other  officials  reduces  the  matter 
relating  to  lotteries  passing  through  the 
mails  to  a  minimum.  All  newspapers 
containing  lottery  advertisements  or  no- 
tices are  excluded  from  the  mail.  All 
matter  concerning  pool-selling  is  also 
barred  from  the  mails,  the  Department 
following  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  notably  those  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  in  holding  pools  upon 
horse-racing  to  be  lotteries.  Amer- 
ican genius  is  constantly  devising  new 
schemes  containing  elements  of  chance 
appealing  to  human  avarice  in  the  hope 
that  the  officials  or  the  courts  will  hold 
them  not  to  be  in  violation  of  law. 
The  most  successful  evasion  of  the 
law  thus  far  has  been  by  means  of 
guessing  contests.  In  these,  prizes 
aggregating  $75,000  and  upwards  in 
one  contest  have  been  offered  to  per- 
sons making  "  the  nearest  correct  esti- 
mates" of  the  number  of  votes  cast 
in  an  election,  the  number  of  paid 
admissions  to  the  World's  Fair,  etc. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  law  received  a 
strict  construction,  and  these  contests 
were  held  not  to  be  lotteries,  because, 
as  alleged,  the  estimates  were  determined 

judgment  based  upon  research,  and 


not  merely  by  chance.   This  decision 
has  lately  been  reversed,  and  upon 
grounds  which  appear  to  us  to  be  in- 
controvertibly  correct    Thus,  the  man 
best  qualified  to  estimate  the  result  of 
the  Census  of  1900,  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  predicted  that  it  would  be  about 
72,500,000.    Itwas75,994,575.    It  can- 
not be  successfully  denied  that  a  person 
comparatively    ignorant  of  conditions 
might  have  guessed  nearer  the  actual 
figure  than  the  estimate  of  the  Director 
of  the  Census,  and  that  his  doing  so 
would  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
/Under  the  present  rule  of  the  Court, 
/  the  Post-Office  authorities  will  scrutinize 
I  each  of  these  guessing  contests  on  its 
I  own  merits,  and  where  the  lottery  ele- 
V  ment  is  evident  will  stamp  the  scheme  as 
fraudulent  and  deny  it  mailing  privileges. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  statutes 
has  been  denied  upon  the  three  grounds : 
First,  that  they  provide  no  judicial  hear- 
ing upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
operating  scheme  is  fraudulent;  sec- 
ondly, because  they  authorize  the  seizing 
of  all  letters  without  discriminating  be- 
tween those  which  may  contain  and  those 
which  may  not  contain  prohibited  matter ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  they  empower  the 
Postmaster-General  to  confiscate  the 
money  of  the  addressee,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  money,  which  has  become 
his  property  by  die  depositing  of  the 
letter  in  the  mails. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  con- 
sidered these  three  objections,  affirmed 
their  insufficiency,  and  affirmed  also  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  upon  the 
broad  ground  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  undertaking  the  carriage  of  the 
mails,  has  an  unqualified  right  to  deter* 
mine  what  it  will  carry  and  upon  what 
conditions.    The  Court  said : 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  these  sections.  Thq 
postal  service  is  by  no  means  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  a  civil  government,  and  for 
hundreds,  if  not  for  thousands,  of  years  the 
transmission  of  private  letters  was  either  in- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  friends  or  to  private, 
enterprise.  ...  It  was  not  until  1845,  when; 
the  postage  was  reduced  to  five  and  ten 
cents,  according  to  the  distance,  and  a 
stamp  or  stamps  introduced,  that  it  [the 
postal  service]  assumed  anything  of  the 
importance  it  now  possesses.  .  .  .  The  legis* 
lative  body  in  thus  establishing  a  postal 
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service  may  annex  such  conditions  to  it  as  it 
chooses.  In  establishing  such  system  Con- 
gress may  restrict  its  use  to  letters,  and  deny 
it  to  periodicals :  it  may  include  periodicals 
and  exclude  books ;  it  may  admit  books  to 
the  mails  and  refuse  to  admit  merchandise." 

The  apprehension  at  one  time  enter- 
tained by  conservatives  lest  legitimate 
business  enterprises  might  suffer  from 
an  arbitrary  enforcement  of  this  law  has 
not  proved  well  grounded.  A  conserva- 
tive spirit  has  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  past.  There 
has  been  no  abuse  of  the  authority  the 
law  conferred  upon  the  Government,  and 
no  illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  except  in  cases  of  palpable 
fraud.  And  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
saved  to  the  innocent  and  unwary  by  the 
enforcement  of  this  beneficent  statute. 

ft 

Two  Public  Benefactors 

The  spiritual  dignity  and  value  of  a 
man's  life  lie  in  the  preponderance  of 
the  element  of  unselfish  service  in  his 
1  vocation.  This  service  maybe  rendered 
rtiveither  in  the  practice  of  a  vocation  or  in 
the  use  to  which  the  rewards  of  a  vocation 
are  put  Teachers  of  all  kinds,  for  in- 
stance, artists,  statesmen,  directly  serve 
the  common  welfare  by  their  daily  work ; 
many  men  dealing  with  practical  affairs 
serve  the  same  end  by  the  use  to  which 
they  put  the  returns  of  their  daily  work. 
Last  week  this  country  suffered  a  perma- 
nent loss  by  death  of  two  men  who  con- 
spicuously represented  these  two  kinds 
of  service,  and  whose  lives  were  full  of 
the  dignity  which  such  service  brings. 

Theodore  Thomas,  dying  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  in  his  seventy-first  year,  has 
left  behind  him  an  unbroken  record  of 
artistic  achievement.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  that  career  there  was 
never  a  moment  of  faltering  in  loyalty  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  musical  art ; 
in  steadiness  and  consistency  of  purpose 
that  career  was  unbroken.  Born  in  a 
little  town  in  Germany,  brought  to  this 
country  when  a  child,  he  played  his  first 
solo  in  public  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in 
the  old  As  tor  Place  Opera-House,  New 
York  City ;  and  he  began  his  career  as 
a  musician  by  playing  in  concert  and 


opera  orchestras  during  the  American 
tours  of  the  early  singers  of  European 
reputation  who  came  to  this  country. 
Until  1861  he  was  a  member  of  different 
German  and  Italian  opera  troupes,  and 
served  as  concert-master.  In  1855  he 
began,  in  connection  with  other  musi- 
cians, a  series  of  chamber-concerts,  which 
continued  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
In  1862  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Brooklyn  appointed  him  conductor,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  From  1864  to  1869  he  conducted 
his  own  symphony  concerts,  resuming 
them  in  1872,  and  securing,  as  a  result, 
both  by  his  programmes  and  by -his 
genius  as  a  conductor,  a  National  repu- 
tation. In  1872  he  went  to  Cincinnati 
with  his  orchestra,  and  his  presence  in 
that  city  encouraged  its  music-lovers, 
who  have  always  been  many,  to  arrange 
a  meeting  of  the  choral  societies  of  the 
West ;  and  this  proved  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  musical  festivals  which  have 
made  that  city  one  of  the  centers  of 
musical  interest  in  the  country,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  building  of  Springer 
Hall  and  the  College  of  Music.  In  1878 
Mr.  Thomas  became  Director  of  the 
latter  institution,  coming  to  New  York 
monthly  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
concerts,  of  which  he  remained  con- 
ductor until  1891,  when  he  was  called 
to  Chicago  and  organized  the  Chicago 
Symphony  concerts,  of  which  he  was 
conductor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To 
his  work  in  connection  with  these  con- 
certs he  added  concerts  for  young  people, 
symphony  concerts,  popular  concerts,  he 
gave  for  a  time  a  series  of  delightful 
high-class  concerts  in  a  garden  in  New 
York  City,  and  more  than  any  other  man 
he  educated  the  public  of  New  York  to 
an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  best 
music.  He  made  no  concessions  to 
popular  taste ;  but  he  was  so  thoroughly 
the  master  of  the  art  of  conducting,  so 
profoundly  imbued  with  the  musical 
spirit,  so  firm  in  his  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  highest  music  to  appeal  to  and 
satisfy  even  those  who  were  musically 
uneducated,  that  he  built  up  rapidly  a 
devoted  constituency,  and  accustomed 
them  to  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
best  music. 
It  is  to  Theodore  Thomas  more  than 
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to  any  other  man  that  the  intelligent 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  music 
which  characterize  New  York  are  due. 
His  taste  was  wonderfully  catholic.  He 
held  to  the  old  with  tenacity,  but  he 
welcomed  the  new  with  hospitality.  No 
man  loved  Beethoven  more,  no  man 
interpreted  Bach  with  the  orchestra 
with  greater  sympathy;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  so  persistently  and 
finally  so  victoriously  interpreted  and 
popularized  the  music  of  Wagner.  The 
large  number  of  men  and  women  in 
New  York  who  went  to  school  to  Mr. 
Thomas  and  gained  their  insight  into 
music  from  his  baton  have  not  forgotten 
the  quiet,  persistent  enthusiasm  with 
which  in  those  days  he  made  Wagner's 
music  familiar  in  New  York  City. 

This  catholicity  Mr.  Thomas  retained 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  together  with 
unworn  enthusiasm  and  freshness  of 
feeling ;  his  latest  programmes  included 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  music.  What 
he  did  in  New  York  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  he  repeated  in  Chicago  in 
the  later  years ;  and  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  single  man,  as  a  result  of 
his  earlier  work  in  Cincinnati  and  his 
latest  work  in  Chicago,  is  due  the  wide- 
spread and  growing  enthusiasm  for 
music  in  the  Central  West.  When  he 
went  to  Chicago,  eleven  years  ago,  his 
reputation  had  secured  over  six  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Organization  and 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $450,000,  a 
fund  of  $750,000  having  been  fixed  as 
the  amount  necessary  to  put  the  orches- 
tra on  a  permanent  basis.  The  Audito- 
rium was  crowded  at  all  his  twenty-four 
evening  and  twenty-four  afternoon  con- 
certs. Not  only  was  this  money  raised, 
but  the  noble  Orchestra  Hall  was  built 
and  dedicated  last  month,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  had  the  satisfaction  of  conduct- 
ing four  concerts  in  this  new  home  before 
his  death.  He  lived  to  face  a  great  and 
tumultuous  audience  three  weeks  ago  at 
the  dedication  of  Orchestra  Hall  in  Chi- 
cago, but  he  did  not  live  to  receive  what 
would  have  been  an  equally  cordial  wel- 
come and  personal  recognition  from  a 
great  audience  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
his  return  to  conduct  a  concert  during 
the  coming  season.    No  man  is  perfect 


either  in  his  character  or  in  his  art ;  bt 
it  must  be  said  of  Theodore  Thoma 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  t 
never  faltered  in  his  devotion  to  th 
highest  ends  of  his  art,  and  that  hi 
devotion  became  the  opportunity  for 
great  service;  for  he  made  the  art  c 
music  understood  and  loved  by  tens  c 
thousands  who  had  no  technical  training 

Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  who  die 
at  his  summer  home  on  Long  Islam 
last  week  after  a  long  and  painful  illness 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  type  of  th 
educated  man  in  business.  He  con 
bined  in  an  unusual  way  the  best  qua! 
ities  of  what  is  called  the  self-made  mai 
and  of  the  man  who  has  had  goa 
educational  opportunities.  Receiving ; 
thorough  training  at  the  Roxbury  Latii 
School,  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  th 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  entered  busi 
ness  life  at  the  lowest  level,  goin| 
directly  from  the  Law  School  into  tin 
service  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  a 
a  clerk.  His  fortune  was  in  his  owi 
hands  from  the  start,  and  his  rapid  ris 
was  due  to  his  exceptionally  high  chai 
acter,  his  force,  and  his  intelligence 
Before  the  year  was  out  he  had  becom 
the  General  Traffic  Manager  of  th 
Union  Pacific  at  Omaha.  A  year  late 
he  was  made  Division  Freight  Agent  <J 
the  same  road  at  Butte,  Montana,  am 
not  many  months  subsequent  he  wi! 
advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mos 
tana  Union  Railroad.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  Assistant  Vice-President  of  the 
Union  Pacific;  from  June,  1891,  to  July 
1894,  he  was  General  Manager  of  tin 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  rt 
Michigan.  Then,  removing  to  Wash 
ington,  he  accepted  the  Third  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  Southern  Railroad 
being  advanced  to  the  office  of  Seconc 
Vice-President  two  years  later.  In  die 
same  year,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Austii 
Corbin,  the  presidency  of  the  Long  Is! 
and  Railroad  became  vacant,  and  the 
position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Baldwin  b) 
a  group  of  financiers.  He  handled  the 
affairs  of  that  road  with  characteristic 
discretion,  foresight,  and  boldness ;  and 
the  story  of  his  success  is  perhaps  besl 
told  by  the  statement  that  on  his  death 
bed,  in  his  forty-first  year,  he  was  pret* 
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lent  or  director  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
iix  corporations  of  more  or  less  impor- 
ance. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  avocations  filled  as 
jreat  a  place  in  the  activities  of  his  life 
is  his  vocation,  and  in  his  affections  a 
ar  greater  place.    His  affiliations  with 
aniversity  affairs  were  indicated  by  his 
membership  in  the  University  and  Har- 
vard Clubs  and  in  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
fraternity.    The  supreme  interest  of  his 
life  of  late  years  might  be  defined  as  a 
passion  for  civic  welfare.    His  heart 
was  in  every  real  reform  movement.  A 
capitalist,  the  associate  of  many  of  the 
large  capitalists  of  the  country,  con- 
nected with  some  of  its  leading  financial 
enterprises,  his  sympathies  with  working- 
men  were  so  strong  that  in  heart  he 
belonged  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
class  with  whom  his  life  was  cast.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
chosen  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  City  in  1900  to  conduct  a 
war  against  vice,  his  tact  and  judgment 
were  of  great  service ;  and  there  was  no 
movement  looking  to  the  better  manage- 
ment, politically  and  socially,  of  die 
affairs  of  the  metropolis  that  did  not 
secure  his  interest.    Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  most  conspicuously 
occupied  with  educational  matters,  and 
his  services  to  Tuskegee  and  Hampton 
and  other  schools  in  the  South,  his 
knowledge  of  Southern  conditions,  and 
his  profound  sympathy  with  the  South 
in  its  struggles,  were  well  interpreted  by 
a  public  man  of  distinction  who,  on 
hearing  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  illness,  said : 
"  He  is  of  more  importance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  race  problem  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  man."    As  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Educational  Board 
of  the  South  he  shared  with  Mr.  Ogden 
the  large  responsibilities  and  honors  of 
an  educational  work  second  in  impor- 
tance to  none  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  generous  spirits  among 
men  of  affairs  in  America  who  are  using 
great  financial  positions  for  altruistic 
ends ;  but  there  has  never  been  in  the 
history  of  the  country  a  finer  citizen  in 
business,  nor  one  who  more  strikingly 
united  idealism  of  aim  with  practical 
sagacity  and  method  than  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Dying  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  he . 


has  left,  not  only  an  enviable  reputation, 
but  the  memory  of  a  spirit  and  a  career 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  one 
who  knew  him. 


The  Spectator 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  Spectator's  hostess  was  busy  with 
Christmas  preparation.  Now,  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  Christmas  prepara- 
tion means  preparation  really  for  Christ- 
mas. Not  merely  for  the  giving  of 
presents,  not  merely  for  a  family  gather- 
ing, not  merely  for  the  reception  of  a 
good  old  saint,  the  best  of  saints,  the 
patron  of  children.  Among  good  Mo- 
ravians it  means  preparation  to  celebrate 
the  Nativity.  Of  course  Santa  Claus  is 
welcome — Santa  Claus,  that  "Other 
Wise  Man  "  who  was  wise  enough  not 
to  turn  back  to  the  East,  to  oblivion,  but 
to  continue  westward  bringing  gifts  to 
little  children  through  the  ages.  Of 
course,  too,  there  are  Christmas  trees. 
After  all,  however,  these  are  but  sub- 
sidiary, in  the  Moravian  household,  to 
the  Christmas  story  itself.  The  Spec- 
tator's hostess,  therefore,  was  occupied 
in  getting  ready  for  the  Christmas  story 
when  on  this  day  she  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  called  up  the  plumber.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  his  answering  "  Hello  1" 
she  gave  this  order :  "  Please  send  some 
one  up  at  once  to  solder  the  pond."  A 
pause.  Then  in  a  voice  of  astonishment 
came  the  simple  ejaculation,  "  What  I" 
® 

If  that  plumber  had  been  a  man  of 
imagination,  he  need  not  have  gratified 
this  vivacious  little  woman's  sense  of 
humor.  He  ought  to  have  understood 
what  was  going  on  in  that  household 
that  time  of  year.  The  nursery  had 
become  a  place  of  mystery.  The  door 
was  shut.  Across  one  end  of  the  room 
had  been  erected  a  low  platform,  and 
on  this  had  appeared  a  wonderful  mini- 
ature landscape.  The  wall  had  disap- 
peared behind  a  background  of  little 
evergreen  trees.  The  ground  was  green 
with  moss  from  which  paper  rocks 
fiercely  jutted.  In  the  foreground,  on  a 
dreary  waste  of  sand,  a  company  of  leaden 
soldiers  valiantly  paraded* .  To  the  right 
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towered  a  noble  castle,  at  the  very  least 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  To  the  left 
stretched  a  quiet  pond  in  which  a  foun- 
tain, mysteriously  controlled  from  the 
bath-room,,  spouted,  fishes  swam,  and 
boats  of  various  patterns  plied.  Under 
the  branch  of  a  tree  an  angel,  poised  on 
his  wings,  addressed  some  shepherds 
with  their  sheep.  And  situated  at  the 
point  around  which  the  whole  scene  was 
grouped  stood  a  humble  thatched  log 
house.  There,  in  the  open  doorway, 
surrounded  by  the  cattle  and  protected 
by  the  husband,  sat  the  Mother  with  the 
Child  on  her  knee. 

6 

In  Pennsylvania  many  words  have 
been  Anglicized  which  will  never  become 
generally  current ;  but  there  is  one  word 
which  could  be  admitted  to  every  Ameri- 
can's vocabulary  without  the  Spectator's 
veto,  if  what  it  represents  might  only 
become  the  possession  of  all  American 
homes.  That  word  is  "  putz " — the 
name  of  this  Christmas  decoration. 
These  putzes  (note  that  the  Spectator 
does  not  say  Piitze)  vary  with  the  taste, 
the  ingenuity,  the  resources,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  different  families.  One, 
as  that  of  the  Spectator's  hostess,  has  a 
cattle-shed  made  by  the  grandfather; 
another  lacks  the  rocks  of  specially  pre- 
pared paper,  but  has  instead  real  tree- 
stumps  preserved  in  the  cellar  from  year 
to  year;  another  has  a  many-pointed 
star  which,  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  dry  batteries  and  clockwork,  is  made 
to  glimmer  and  twinkle  realistically. 
Profiting  by  a  well-established  though 
obsolescent  custom,  the  Spectator  after 
Christmas  joined  a  party  which  went 
from  door  to  door  with  the  request, 
"  May  we  please  see  your  putz  ?"  At 
each  door  there  was  the  hospitable  wel- 
come and  the  expression  of  pleasure  at 
the  appreciation  which  the  neighborly 
visit  evinced ;  at  each  home,  too,  there 
was  some  new  feature,  ingenious  or  artis- 
tic, that  added  flavor  to  the  individuality 
of  the  putz.  Indeed,  the  possible  variety 
is  endless,  from  the  simple  group  ar- 
ranged beneath  a  Christmas  tree  to  the 
elaborate  design  which  the  Spectator 
heard  of  as  having  existed  in  some 
former  year,  in  which  the  entire  hall  was 


involved,  and  the  stairway  was  trans- 
formed into  a  great  cascade.  Even  the 
anachronism  of  a  trolley-car  or  a  me- 
chanical railway  winding  about  in  two 
or  three  of  the  putzes  had  a  charm  of  its 
own. 

.  6 

The  final  convincing  appeal  of  this 
Christmas  custom  lies,  after  all,  not  in 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste,  not  in  the 
family  traditions  which  surround  the 
little  figures  that  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  not  even  in  the 
neighborly  feelings  which  the  exchange 
of  visits  fosters,  but  in  the  idea  which 
makes  such  charming  anachronism  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  association  of  the  chil- 
dren's interests  with  the  story  of  the 
manger,  the  star,  and  the  shepherds. 
All  day  long,  and  day  after  day,  the 
children  of  the  household  play  beside 
the  cattle-shed.  The  story  is  their  story ; 
the  Child  is  their  Playmate. 

8 

With  the  Moravians  the  Nativity  is 
supremely  the  children's  festival.  It  is 
on  Christmas  Eve  that  the  little  children 
and  the  boys  and  girls  have  their  love- 
feasts.  It  is  then  they  gather  in  the 
church  and  have  their  little  repast,  and, 
with  small  beeswax  candles  in  their 
hands,  sing  their  Christmas  chorales. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Moravian  Church 
gathers  its  congregation  together  and 
reminds  them,  "  Except  ye  become  as 
little  children." 

It  is  just  because  the  Moravians  really 
celebrate  Christmas  that  the  old  Mora- 
vian Church  at  Bethlehem  was  the  most 
natural  possible  place  for  a  Christmas 
Festival  of  Bach  music.  To  call  that 
festival  a  series  of  services  would  be 
about  as  misleading  as  to  call  it  a  series 
of  concerts,  but  it  would  be  no  more  so. 
It  was  strictly  a  festival,  a  celebration. 
Yet  though  this  Bach  festival,  like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  owed  its  exist- 
ence  to  conditions  which  were  created 
by  Moravian  traditions,  it  was  by  no 
means  exclusively  Moravian.  The  other 
celebrations — the  putz  and  the  love- 
feasts — had  been  church  celebrations; 
this  festival  was  a  community  celebra- 
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tion.  The  Bach  Choir,  which  is  a 
permanent  chorus  of  some  six  score 
voices,  has  among  its  members  people  of 
various  denominations.  Hecktown  and 
Shimersville  join  with  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem  in  producing  this  fine  musi- 
cal institution.  There  are  members  who 
travel  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  every  day 
there  is  a  rehearsal.  The  old  Moravian 
Church  has  become  the  center  of  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  this  old  but  living  Protestant  church 
music. 

ft 

These  recurrent  festivals  are  the  cre- 
ation of  Mr.  J.  Fred  Wolle.  The  flame 
of  musical  devotion  that  burns  so  brightly 
in  the  region  round  about  Bethlehem 
has  been  caught  from  him.  The  excel- 
lence with  which  the  Bach  choir  sings 
mis  intricate  music  is  due  to  his  patience 
as  conductor.  The  victory  which  Bach 
has  won  in  this  Pennsylvania  town  is 
due  to  his  artistic  faith.  Yet  the  one 
name  which  cannot  be  found  either  on 
the  official  circulars  or  the  official  pro- 
gramme is  that  of  Mr.  Wolle.  In  this 
one  respect  Mr.  Wolle  has  failed:  he 
has  not  been  able  to  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel.  He  has  tried  to,  but  the  only 
effect  has  been  that  the  whole  bushel 
glows. 

ft 

And  in  this,  too,  the  Bach  Choir  has 
caught  his  spirit.  One  evening,  after 
most  of  the  people  had  left  the  church, 
the  Spectator  noticed  that  the  chorus 
was  reassembling  evidently  for  a  re- 
hearsal. So  he  sat  down  unobtrusively 
and  let  the  billows  of  sound  roll  over 
him.  It  was  the  great  motet 'for  double 
chorus,  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord."  The 
next  day  the  Spectator  met  a  bass  of  the 
chorus  and  told  him  of  this  unexpected 
immersion.  The  eyes  of  this  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  man  fairly  shone  as  he 
told  of  the  delight  with  which  the  whole 
choir  saw  Mr.  Wolle's  gesture  to  remain 
for  this  last  rehearsal,  and  added,  "  The 
choir  doesn't  care  whether  nobody 
comes." 

ft 

Speaking  of  that  motet,  the  Spectator 
remarked  to  a  tenor  that  it  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  celestial  repertory.  The 
tenor,  a  usually  cheerful  man,  suddenly 


became  despondent  He  told  of  the 
difficulty  of  counting  eleven  bars  of 
rests,  of  humming  B  flat  while  seven 
other  parts  circled  about,  and  of  their 
suddenly  attacking  that  B  flat  while  the 
sopranos  were  doing  their  best  to  insist 
on  everybody's  singing  C.  He  shook  his 
.head.  "  Besides,"  he  added  in  despair, 
"  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  tenors  in 
heaven."  In  the  Spectator's  opinion  there 
would  be  ample  justification  for  extend- 
ing special  mercy  to  tenors  if.  thereby 
this  motet  could  be  included  among  the 
songs  of  praise  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  members  of  the  Bach  Choir  have  a 
peculiar  idiom.  Of  course  they  sing 
nothing  but  Bach's  music ;  nevertheless, 
a  not  infrequent  question  at  a  rehearsal 
has  been,  "  Are  we  going  to  sing  Bach 
to-night  ?"  In  their  vocabulary  "  Bach  " 
means  the  mass  in  B  Minor.  Now  the 
Spectator  believes  that  this  word  ought 
to  be  expanded  to  include  "  the  motet" 
This,  he  feels,  belongs  with  the  very 
Bach  of  Bach. 

ft 

Some  day  all  the  musical  people  of 
America  will  learn  to  prize  this  Bach 
Choir  as  many  of  them  do  already.  Then 
there  will  come  the  suggestion  of  an 
endowment  fund  to  meet  the  expenses, 
which  now  are  a  burden  and  a  limitation 
on  the  technical  excellence  of  soloists 
and  orchestra.  It  is  costly  to  hold  re- 
hearsals, especially  with  orchestra  players 
and  professional  singers.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Spectator  hopes  that  a  fund  will 
be  raised  to  erect  a  fireproof  building 
for  the  old  Moravian  archives  which  are 
now  shelved  in  the  church.  Possibly 
the  old  Bell  House,  solidly  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  could  be  adapted  to  this  use 
without  serious  modification.  The  Spec- 
tator's wife  will  be  uneasy  until  those 
archives  are  safe.  The  Spectator  has, 
therefore,  reasons  which  affect  the  peace 
of  his  own  home  for  urging  at  least  this 
one  reform. 


Through  a  regrettable  error,  the  excellent 
portrait  of  General  Nogi  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook  of  January  7  was  not 
credited  to  the  photographers  who  made  it 
It  was  from  a  stereograph  made  by  James 
Rjqalton  at  General  Nogi's  headquarters 
before  Port  Arthur,  on  September  13,  for 
Underwood  &  Underwood.  }*ew  York,  and 
copyright,  1904,  by  this  well-known,  firm. 
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BY   HENRY   VAN  DYKE 


Power  of  architect,  power  of  painter,  and  sculptor,  and  bard, 

Living  forever  in  temple,  and  picture,  and  statue,  and  song, 
Look  how  the  world  with  the  lights  that  ye  lit  is  engirdled  and 


Brief  was  the  flame  of  your  life,  but  the  lamps  of  your  art  burn  long. 

Where  is  the  master  of  music,  and  how  has  he  vanished  away? 

Where  are  the  works  that  he  wrought  in  the  air  as  a  palace  of 
dreams  ? 

Gone — all  gone — like  the  light  on  the  clouds  at  the  close  of  the  dayl 
Darkness  enfolds  him,  and  silence  descends  on  the  fields  and  the 


Once,  at  the  wave  of  his  wand,  all  the  billows  of  musical  sound 
Followed  his  will,  as  the  sea  was  ruled  by  the  prophet  of  old: 

Now  that  his  hand  is  relaxed,  and  the  rod  has  dropped  to  the  ground, 
Lo,  how  still  are  the  shores  where  the  mystical  harmonies  rolled  1 

Nay,  but  not  still  are  the  hearts  that  were  filled  with  that  marvelous 
sea; 

Purer  and  deeper  forever  the  tides  of  their  being  shall  roll, 
Sounding  with  echoes  of  joy,  and  of  thanks,  O  Master,  to  thee, — 
Music  immortal  endures  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 


starred : 


streams. 


RAILWAY  RATE  REGULATION 

BY  PAUL  MORTON 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tad  ex-Vice-Presideat  of  ike  Atcauoa,  Topeka,  aid  Stata  Fc  Railway 


THE  views  which  are  expressed  in 
this  article  are  my  own.  I  have 
entertained  them  a  long  time, 
and  have  frequently  voiced  them.  In 
no  sense  must  they  be  considered  as  the 
views  of  the  Administration,  and  in  no 
way  should  it  be  interpreted  that  they 
are  to  be  pressed  upon  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  offered  as'  pertinent 
to  a  very  important  subject  now  being 
discussed,  and  are  based  entirely  on 
my  own  somewhat  extensive  experience 
in  the  transportation  business  of  the 
country. 

To  start  with,  every  good  citizen 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  extermination 
of  rebates  and  special  privileges  of  all  de- 
scriptions which  discriminate  in  favor  of 
one  shipper  and  against  another.  Funda- 
mentally, this  proposed  reform  is  right. 

There  are  very  few  complaints  of  rail- 
way rates  per  se  in  the  United  States. 
Rates  generally  are  reasonable.  Over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  complaints  made 
are  of  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  mar- 
kets. Occasionally  there  have  been  com- 
plaints as  to  the  relation  of  rates  between 
commodities,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
complaint  is  made  that  any  given  rate  is 
unreasonably  high  or  extortionate.  There 
are,  in  my  opinion,  as  many  rates  in 
existence  in  this  country  which  may  be 
fairly  considered  too  low,  as  there  are 
rates  which  a  court  would  decide  to  be 
too  high.  Rates  that  are  unreasonably 
low  may  be  just  as  disastrous  to  com- 
munities as  rates  which  may  be  too  high. 

Railway  rates  are,  without  doubt, 
lower  by  much  more  than  one-third  in 
this  country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This,  coupled  with  the  facts  that 
railway  employees  in  this  country  ap- 
proximate fifty  per  cent  more  in  wages 
and  that  all  materials  and  supplies  used 
by  the  railways  are  purchased  in  a  high 
market,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  tri- 
umphs in  transportation  by  land  achieved 


here.  The  more  one  studies  the  com- 
posite parts  of  the  costs  of  our  transpor- 
tation, and  then  contrasts  our  railway 
rates  with  those  charged  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  further  compares  our  wages 
and  material  costs  with  the  prices  paid 
abroad,  the  more  he  will  wonder  how 
the  American  roads  can  afford  to  make 
the  low  rates  now  charged. 

Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proper 
regulation  of  our  railways  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  With  that  regulation 
should  come  proper  protection.  It  is 
only  fair  that  regulation  and  protection 
should  go  together.  If  the  public  is  to 
be  protected  against  a  railway  charge 
that  is  unreasonably  high,  the  railways 
(which  are  generally  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic) should  be  protected  against  a  rate 
which  is  unreasonably  low. 

Five  years  ago,  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  I  stated : 

The  results  of  consolidation  of  small  rail- 
ways into  large  systems  have  been  to  lower 
the  charges  of  transportation,  improve  the 
service  rendered,  ana  advance,  the  wages  of 
the  men  employed. 

Unless  legalized  pooling  is  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  railways  of  the  country  are 
more  than  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  owners,  and  then,  without  being  legal- 
ized, a  pool  of  earnings  will  be  accomplished. 

I  believe  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  some  similar  body,  has  come  to 
stay.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  having  proper 
authority,  and  am  willing,  under  legalized 
pooling,  that  it  should  be  empowered  to  pass, 
subject  to  review,  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  rates. 

The  only  change  in  my  views  since 
that  time  is  a  more  decided  conviction 
that  Federal  supervision  is  necessary, 
and  I  believe  that  one  of  three  things  is 
sure  to  take  place  in  the  conduct  of 
our  railway  systems : 

First — Legalization  of  pools — the  right 
of  the  railways  to  make  enforceable 
contracts  between  themselves  as  to  a 
division  of  earnings,  so  that  they  can 
resist  the  temptations  of  big  shippers 
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and  be  insured  a  fair  share  of  the  busi- 
ness moving  at  stable  rates  which  shall 
apply  alike  to  all  patrons.  This  will 
not  cure  all  the  evils,  but  will  go  a  long 
way  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs.  This  would  protect  the  small 
shipper  and  the  small  town. 

Second — The  further  unification  of 
ownership,  thereby  delivering  in  time 
the  entire  railway  ownership  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
or  one  syndicate.  This  condition  has 
already  been  hurried  and  helped  along 
by  the  absence  of  pooling,  and  while  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  would 
not  be  a  calamity  if  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  could  be  owned  by 
one  syndicate  provided  they  could  be 
managed  purely  and  simply  as  a  railway 
proposition,  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
this  is  practicable,  and  fear  that  so  much 
concentrated  power  would  be  misused — 
which  might  result  in : 

Third— Government  ownership,  the 
worst  of  the  three  "  evils,"  if  such  they 
may  be  called.  Government  ownership 
of  our  railways  would  be  the  beginning 
of  industrial  and  political  chaos.  No 
party  in  power  could  have  such  a 
strong  political  machine  without  in  time 
becoming  so  intolerant  and  tyrannical 
as  to  breed  ultimate  revolution. 

I  stand  firmly  for  the  proposition 
that,  with  a  foundation  carefully  con- 
structed so  that  rates  must  be  reason- 
able, there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
pooling.  The  only  objection  there  is 
to  a  combination  of  any  kind  is  when 
the  combination  results  in  excessive 
prices  or  inferior  quality.  With  Federal 
supervision  as  to  whether  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, and  with  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  transportation  companies  to  do 
their  share  of  the  business  in  order  to 
maintain  their  percentage  of  the  traffic 
in  various  pools,  neither  extortion  on 
the  one  hand  nor  inferior  service  on  the 
other  need  be  feared. 

In  fact,  I  shrink  more  from  the  second 
and  third  propositions  than  I  do  from 
the  first.  I  can  conceive  of  one  syndi- 
cate owning  all  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  people  resent- 
ing it,  and  showing  their  resentment  in 
so  many  ways  that  the  syndicate  might 
regard  the  Government  as  its  only  salva- 


tion as  a  purchaser  of  the  syndicate 
holdings.  After  an  amalgamation  of 
our  railways  into  one  company  or  one 
ownership,  I  can  see  a  possible  great 
popular  agitation  and  demand  for  the 
Government  ownership  and  conduct  of 
all  the  railways  of  the  country,  with  the 
aforesaid  syndicate  as  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  said  agitation.  This  may  be 
in  the  dim,  distant  future  after  we  shall 
have  all  gone,  but  it  would  not  be  any 
stranger  than  other  matters  of  industrial 
history  have  been. 

As  to  pending  legislation,  I  would 
continue  the  present  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  in  substantially  its 
present  form.  Let  it  go  on  making-  in- 
vestigations and  findings.  If  it  finds 
a  rate  is  unreasonable  (either  too  high 
or  too  low,  everything  else  being  con- 
sidered), let  it  order  such  rates  as  it 
deems  reasonable,  and  if  the  railways 
do  not  make  them  effective  in  thirty 
days,  then  let  the  entire  .matter  be 
referred  to  a  Central  Court  of  Trans- 
portation of,  say,  three  or  five  members, 
to  be  created  especially  to  consider  and 
expedite  all  questions  of  inter-State  com- 
merce so  far  as  the  transportation  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  it  being  under- 
stood that  this  Central  Court  shall  have 
power  to  adjudicate  in  all  such  cases 
except  those  involving  Constitutional 
questions;  and  the  findings  of  this 
Court  in  inter-State  matters  to  be  finaL 

I  would  urge  severe  punishments  for 
railways  or  steamboat  lines  engaged  in 
inter-State  commerce  which  by  any  de- 
vice paid  rebates,  commissions,  or  in  any 
way  afforded  preferential  rates,  and  the 
punishment  should  be  just  as  severe  to 
shippers  or  commission  agents  seeking 
or  receiving  them.  I  would  permit  the 
railways  to  divide  their  earnings  or 
tonnage  among  themselves,  filing  all 
such  agreements  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  for  its  informa- 
tion, and  I  would  make  these  contracts 
enforceable  as  between  the  railways.  I 
would  do  this  as  an  insurance  to  the 
small  shippers  securing  the  lowest  rate 
and  as  a  protection  to  the  transportation 
lines  against  the  vast  tonnage  and  con- 
sequent temptation  offered  by  the  big 
shippers  which  so  frequently  have  been 
used  to  secure  .inside  rates.    If  these 
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contracts  were  illegal  or  against  public 
policy  or  unreasonably  in  restraint  of 
trade,  then  let  them  be  reviewed  by  the 
same  Court  of  Commerce,  and  subject 
only  to  Federal  supervision,  thereby 
relieving  the  States  of  this  prerogative 
and  establishing  one  central  regulation, 
the  Federal  power.  Frequently  I  have 
seen  the  State  Commissioners  take 
action  which  nullified  the  orders  of  the 
Inter-State  Commission.  It  is  the  well- 
known  policy  of  certain  States,  through 
their  Railway  Commissioners,  to  make 
the  rates  within  the  borders  of  their  own 
States  so  that  the  residents  of  those 
States  may  have  a  preference. 

I  would  make  it  impossible  for  others 
than  those  directly  interested  as  shippers 
or  commercial  bodies  to  bring  suits  for 
action  under  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act 

I  would  favor  an  agitation  and  shaping 
of  a  public  opinion  that  would  not  toler- 
ate such  a  thing  as  a  preferential  rate, 
and  would  make  it  equally  disagreeable 
to  grant  or  receive  it.  The  President's 
Message  on  this  subject  meets  the  views 
of  all  good  citizens  whether  engaged  in 
railroading  or  shipping. 

There  are  well-informed  men  who  say 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  reimpose 
the  punishment  by  imprisonment  of  any 
shipper  found  taking  a  rebate,  letting 


the  law  stand  as  it  now  is,  making  the 
punishment  for  the  carrier  a  fine  only. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  fair  to 
me,  but  a  railway  company  seldom  gives 
a  rebate  where  it  is  not  solicited,  and  if 
the  pressure  on  it  were  relieved  few 
rebates  would  be  granted.  The  traffic 
officer  of  a  railway  company  is  only  its 
agent,  and  he  does  not  profit  in  any 
degree  by  the  rebate  or  preferential  rate 
bestowed.  The  chief  beneficiary  is  the 
shipper  who  receives  it,  and  if  the  pun- 
ishment to  him  could  be  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  transac- 
tion, it  would  undoubtedly  stop  the  trans- 
action altogether.  ' 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  as  it 
now  stands,  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sherman  Act,  is  absurdly 
contradictory.  It  provides  at  one  and 
the  same  time  for  unrestricted  competi- 
tion and  an  equality  of  rates;  for  uni- 
formity in  railway  charges  without  agree- 
ments between  the  roads;  for  no  dis- 
criminations between  localities  without 
the  right  of  the  railways  to  confer  as  to 
what  discriminations  are.  I  am  not 
sure  that  under  the  Sherman  Law,  as  it 
stands,  a  union  depot,  with  a  joint  ticket- 
agent  selling  tickets  to  the  same  point 
at  the  same  rate  over  two  different  roads, 
is  not  illegal.  Certainly  this  condition 
should  be  changed. 


Swindling  Through  the  Post-Office' 

By  Edwin  W.  Lawrence 

Assistant  Attorney,  Post-Office  Department 


BY  far  tile  greater  part  of  the  time 
of  the  officials  who  administer  the 
Postal  Frauds  and  Lottery  Law  is 
occupied  with  cases  arising  under  the 
portion  condemning  fraudulent  schemes. 
This  section  of  the  law  has  stood  since 
1872.  From  June,  1903,  to  September, 
1904,  327  fraud  orders  were  issued.  Of 
these,  31  were  against  foreign  lotteries 
attempting  to  operate  in  this  country, 
4  against  domestic  lotteries,  1  against 
a  pool-selling  establishment,  and  291 
against  fraudulent  schemes.  Some  of 
these  latter,  as  bond  investment  and  dia- 

'Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  found  an  editorial  on  Postal  Fraud  Laws— The 
Editors. 


mono  contract  companies,  embody  both 
fraud  and  lottery  features.  Hundreds  of 
endless  chain  and  other  schemes  have 
been  suppressed  without  the  issuance  of 
"fraud  orders."  When  a  business  is 
not  inherently  bad  and  may  be  con- 
ducted legitimately,  opportunity  is  given 
the  parties  to  abandon  their  fraudulent 
methods  or  representations,  if  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action. 

As  shown  by  an  outline  of  some  of 
the  schemes,  the  protection  of  fraud 
orders  extends  to  all  classes  of  people — 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated, 
farmer  and  merchant,  financier,  manu- 
facturer, and  laborer. 

Turf  investment  companies  advertise 
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to  receive  money  to  be  used  in  betting 
on  races,  the  winnings  to  be  paid  the 
patron  after  deducting  ten  per  cent  fee. 
The  fraud  is  that  the  company  fails  to 
place  the  money  on  a  race,  simply  pay- 
ing the  patron  two  or  three  alleged 
weekly  dividends  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing more  remittances  from  him,  and, 
after  obtaining  as  much  money  as  possi- 
ble, a  notice  is  sent  him  that  the  money 
has  been  lost  on  the  races.  The  com- 
pany pockets  the  money.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  these  concerns  to  con- 
tinue payment  of  alleged  profits  until 
the  money  in  their  hands  amounts  to 
hundred*,  of  thousands  of  dollars  before 
the  losing  notices  are  sent  out.  The 
fraud  order  was  of  no  avail,  as  the 
parties  immediately  decamped  with  the 
proceeds.  Bookmakers  and  other  gam- 
blers in  conspiracy  with  them  were 
always  ready  to  furnish  manufactured 
evidence  to  die  effect  that  these  concerns 
placed  money  on  the  races.  It  there- 
fore appeared  impossible  to  obtain  satis- 
factory evidence  upon  which  to  base  an 
order  until  the  fraud  was  consummated. 
The  past  year  other  means  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Department,  and  the 
schemes  frustrated  in  their  inception. 
In  order  to  obtain  remittances  the  con- 
cerns make  false  representations  of 
existing  facts.  In  the  advertising  state- 
ments and  tables  of  the  Co-operative 
Turf  Investment  Company  of  New 
Orleans,  purporting  to  show  the  past 
record  of  the  company,  transactions  for 
every  week  showed  marvelous  success 
in  betting,  but  the  company  omitted  its 
report  for  two  weeks,  at  which  time  it 
had  sent  notice  to  investors  that  every- 
thing had  been  bet  and  lost.  This  mis- 
led the  reader  to  believe  the  company 
always  won  and  never  lost  Maxim  & 
Gay,  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  repre- 
sented that  they  won  on  races  they  never 
bet  on,  and  quoted  alleged  indorsements 
by  newspapers  of  standing.  These  in- 
dorsements were  found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  paid  advertisements,  and  one 
of  these  had  never  been  accepted  and 
printed.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that,  without  an  exception, 
the  hundreds  of  this  kind  of  companies 
which  the  Post-Office  Department  has 
failed  to  issued  orders  against  have 


resulted  in  tremendous  fraud,  warrar 
the  issuance  of  orders.  The  Depart 
ment  is  not  aware  of  a  concern  of  thi 
kind  now  operating.  In  many  of  tb 
cases  the  fraud  has  been  enormous 
The  E.  J.  Arnold  Company  closed  if 
doors  with  liabilities  of  $3,120,776  an 
assets  of  $75,000.  J.  J.  Ryan  had  pra< 
tically  no  assets  to  meet  $1,300,00 
liabilities.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  mai 
undertook  to  operate  this  scheme  a 
Saratoga,  under  the  name  of  Hi  ran 
Stokes  &  Son.  Upon  receipt  of  hi 
literature  by  the  Department  the  mai 
was  withheld  from  delivery  by  telegrapl 
to  the  postmaster,  and  the  party  disaf 
peared.  The  inspector  learned  that  th 
man  obtained  over  $1 ,000  in  the  shoi 
space  of  time  necessarily  elapsing  be 
tween  the  issuance  of  his  circulars,  am 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Department 
Hundreds  of  dollars  were  held  up  by  tin 
order. 

Alleged  wheat  and  cotton  funds  an 
operated  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  evei 
more  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  agains 
these  before  they  reap  their  harvest  am 
disappear. 

Diamond  or  merchandise  contract 
find  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  a  constan 
effort  for  the  Department  to  suppress 
these.  The  gist  of  the  contract  is  thai 
upon  payment  of  one  dollar  a  week  bj 
the  contract-holder,  when  his  becomes 
the  oldest  outstanding  contract,  it  wil 
be  redeemed  at  one  and  a  half  or  twe 
dollars  for  every  dollar  paid  in.  Tlx 
company  invests  no  money,  but  keeps  fa 
itself  twenty  per  cent  of  all  receipts.  It 
simply  takes  the  money  paid  on  two  ot 
three  subsequent  contracts  to  pay  off  f 
former  one.  It  can  pay  contracts  onfj 
so  long  as  it  can  obtain  a  constant]} 
increasing  number  of  new  contracts.  As 
its  liabilities  increase,  its  assets  decrease, 
Ultimately  the  bubble  must  burst,  and 
the  greater  the  success  of  the  company 
in  obtaining  contracts  the  more  wide- 
spread will  be  the  disaster.  Judge  Kohl- 
saat  has  characterized  this  as  "a  literal 
demonstration  of  the  old  saying,  'The 
devil  take  the  hindmost'"  A  large 
number  of  orders  have  recently  been 
issued  against  such  companies  operating 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Contract*  with  the  same  basic  prioct- 
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pie  for  the  purchase  of  homes  have  been 
used  by  companies,  and  hundreds  of 
laboring  men,  easily  appealed  to  because 
of  the  home  features,  have  been  deceived, 
rhe  remaining  few  of  these  are  fast 
beingf  disposed  of.  The  endless  chain 
coupon  scheme,  whereby  one  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  suit,  skirt,  or  other  article 
could  be  obtained  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents, 
was  operated  on  the  same  basis.  A  person 
would  secure  a  coupon  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  send  this  to  the  company  with 
one  dollar,  receiving  four  similar  coupons. 
He  would  reimburse  himself  with  one 
dollar  by  selling  each  coupon  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  When  the  four  coupons  sold 
were  returned  to  the  company  with  one 
dollar,  he  would  receive  the  article.  The 
four  purchasers  of  coupons  would  have 
a  like  opportunity,  and  so  on  in  geomet- 
rical progression  ad  infinitum.  Some 
would  get  the  article,  but  soon  coupons 
would  become  so  numerous  that  they 
could  not  be  sold,  or,  if  sold,  would  not 
be  returned  to  the  company.  Thus  a 
large  majority  lost  everything  paid  by 
them.  This  scheme  has  taken  numerous 
forms,  but  all  have  been  condemned. 

Swindlers  are  quick  to  seize  upon  a 
new  field  for  their  operations,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  recent  years 
in  mental  science,  absent  treatment,  and 
the  like,  are  resorting  to  these  to  def  raud 
the  people.    The  opportunities  in  this 
line  are  vast,  for  the  work  is  all  done  at 
a  distance,  the  credulous  are  ready  to 
grasp  at  something  new,  and  an  attract- 
ive mystery  seems  to  surround  these 
false  personages  claiming  superhuman 
powers.    In  fact,  there  is  little  tangible 
evidence  against  them.  In  passing  upon 
these  cases,  the  Department  assumes 
that  the  treatment  honestly  administered 
is  efficacious.    The  fraud  is  found  in 
false  representations  as  to  cures  claimed 
to  have  been  made,  untruthful  promises 
of  personal  attention,  as  devoting  fifteen 
minutes  each  day  to  each  patient,  when 
it  is  found  that  there  are  two  thousand 
or  more,  and  other  statements  of  fact,  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  which  can 
be  actually  ascertained.     And  from 
these  circumstances,  when  found,  there 
necessarily  follows  the  further  conclu- 
sion that,  without  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  belief  or  opinion  is  correct  in 


these  cases  such  belief  or  opinion  is 
not  honestly  entertained.  The  Depart- 
ment has  issued  orders  in  two  notable 
cases,  viz. :  Helen  Wilmans  Post,  Sea- 
breeze, Florida,  and  R.  E.  Dutton,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska.  The  former  has  since 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
found  against  her  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  and  the  latter  sought  relief 
against  the  order  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  but  the  order  was  sus- 
tained by  Judge  Munger. 

The  boldness  of  some  men  and  the 
credulity  of  others  are  startling  and 
wonderful.  The  following  show  some 
of  the  representations  made  to  secure  a 
remittance  without  intending  to  send 
anything  in  return:  That  a  court  ren- 
dered a  decision  authorizing  the  writer 
to  proceed  with  the  distribution  of 
prizes  awarded  in  a  contest,  upon  which 
an  attachment  had  been  placed  by  credi- 
tors, and  the  addressee's  prize  is  a 
"  horse,  lilly  buggy  and  harness  "  worth 
$275,  which  will  be  shipped  upon  receipt 
of  #29.60  for  freight  charges;  that 
men  are  desired  to  work  in  a  company 
store  at  $100  per  month,  and  a  pass 
worth  $25  will  be  sent  one  desiring  to 
take  the  work,  but  only  upon  advance- 
ment of  $10  as  a  "guarantee  of  good 
faith ;"  that  employment  at  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  furnished  by  "  The  Bureau  " 
for  all  sorts  of  clerks,  waiters,  e'tc,  at 
salaries  of  $150  per  month,  but  $5 
"good  faith"  money  is  required.  A 
person  at  Binghamton,  New  York,  adver- 
tised to  loan  money  on  property,  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  houses,  farms,  etc.,  and 
upon  receiving  an  answer,  he  said  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  property  was 
necessary  and  that  therefore  he  must 
have  money  sent  him  for  transportation 
one  way.  After  remitting,  the  victim 
would  hear  nothing  from  the  company. 
A  concern  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
advertised  to  pay  $3  per  day  for  men  to 
distribute  circulars,  tack  signs,  etc.  To 
secure  work,  $1  must  be  sent.  A  list  of 
one  thousand  names  of  firms  doing  ex- 
tensive advertising  was  the  only  return. 
Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  induced 
to  send  butter,  cheese,  cider,  maple 
sugar,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  to  cities 
by  professional  crooks,  who  quote  a  high 
price  but  never  intend  to  remit  for.  the 
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goods.  Such  cases  frequently  reach  the 
Department 

Men  actually  seem  to  have  reached 
the  belief  that  they  can  "  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles."  A  man 
in  Belfast,  Maine,  advertised  that  his 
"  business  was  peculiar,"  that  he  dealt 
in  money  of  several  kinds  and  had  a 
"money-making  method"  that  would 
enable  one  to  acquire  good  cash  by 
exchanging  bank  bills  for  coin.  If  $2 
is  remitted  he  said  he  would  send  sam- 
ples of  money  representing  $50.  A  Con- 
federate $50  bill  was  sent.  A  man  in 
Minneapolis  with  greater  enterprise  ad- 
vertised "  $50  for  $1 — not  Confederate." 
Upon  receipt  of  $1  a  book  containing 
directions  for  removing  "  kinks  "  from 
negroes'  hair,  how  to  make  "obesity 
soap,"  etc.,  was  sent,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  "  contains  $50  worth  of  in- 
formation and  schemes,  so  you  get  what 
we  stated." 

The  folly  and  greed  of  some  people  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  large  number  who 
remitted  $3,  expecting  to  get  a  well- 
equipped  bicycle,  in  response  to  an 
advertisement  giving  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  received  only  a  cheap 
watch-charm  in  the  design  of  a  bicycle. 
Also  by  those  sending  a  like  amount 
obtained  from  selling  bluing  for  a  com- 
pany, expecting  to  get  in  return  a  large 
and  valuable  sewing-machine.  They  re- 
ceived a  small  hand  instrument,  labeled 
the  "  Soezy  Sewing  Machine,"  to  be  fas- 
tened on  the  edge  of  a  table.  Anticipat- 
ing complaints,  the  company  inclosed 
with  the  machine  the  following  circular : 

We  have  your  letter,  and  would  advise  you 
to  keep  cool  and  not  make  any  rash  state- 
ments before  you  are  sure  as  to  what  you 
are  saying. 

You  seem  to  think  we  agreed  to  send  you 
"an  up-to-date,  high-grade  sewing-machine, 
with  all  the  latest  attachments."  If  you  can 
show  us  in  our  advertisement  where  we 
made  any  such  agreement,  we  will  send  you 
such  a  sewing-machine. 

We  will  go  over  the  advertisement  with 
you,  word  by  word.  You  will  note  the  first 
word  is  "free."  That  means  that  some- 
thing is  given  away.  Next  we  see, "  an  up- 
to-date,  HIGH-GRADE  SEWING-MACHINE, 
WITH   ALL   THE    LATEST  ATTACHMENTS, 

costs  from  #30  to  $40."  This  is  simply  a 
plain  statement  of  fact,  telling  you  what 
such  a  sewing-machine  would  cost  you  if 
you  went  to  buy  it  in  a  store.  We  show  a 


picture  in  the  advertisement  of  the  kind  of 
a  sewing-machine  that  would  cost  from  $30 
to  $40. 

Then  we  say,  "don't  throw  your 
money  away."  This,  you  will  admit,  is 
good  advice.  It  simply  means  that  you 
should  not  waste  money  on  high-priced 
sewing-machines. 

Now,  having  given  you  this  good  advice, 
we  gopn  and  say — "  but  take  advantage 
of  our  generous  proposition  ;"  and  now 
you  are  ready  to  see  what  the  generous  prop- 
osition is. 

Next  we  say, "if  you  wish  to  own  a 

SEWING-MACHINE  THAT  WILL  DO  EXCEL- 
LENT SEWING,  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS,  AND  AGREE  TO  SELL  ONLY  30 
PACKAGES  OF  OUR  WASHING  BLUB  AT  10 
CENTS  A  PACKAGE." 

You  have  accepted  our  proposition;  you 
have  .sold  the  blue;  you  have  sent  us  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  thereof — $3, 
and  fulfilled  the  terms  of  our  proposition. 

You  will  find,  upon  reading  the  advertise- 
ment further,  that  we  distinctly  agreed,  on  our 
part,  after  you  had  sold  the  blue  and  sent  us 
our  money,  to  simply  send  you  our  new 

AUTOMATIC  TENSION  SEWING-MACHINE,  as 

a  reward  for  your  efforts  in  introducing  our 
blue  among  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done,  as  you 
or  any  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense 
must  readily  admit. 

We  hope  you  will  sit  down  and  write  us  a 
letter  and  apologize  for  insinuating  that  our 
object  was  fraud.  You  have  hurt  our  feel- 
ings very  much. 

We  would  advise  you  not  to  answer  any 
advertisement  again  until  you  are  absolutely 
sure  you  understand  ft. 

All  will  admit  the  propriety  of  die 
name  given  the  machine — "  Soezy." 

A  Tennessean  at  Knoxville  displayed 
equal  genius  when,  under  the  name  of 
the  Button  Top  Bedspring  Co.,  he  sent 
elaborate  circular  matter  with  an  offer, 
as  was  alleged,  to  introduce  his  new 
invention  set  forth  in  detail.  He  said: 
"We  will  send  one  sample  spring, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  spring  after  seeing 
it,  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  , 
accept  the  agency,  as  we  do  not  want  an 
agent  that  cannot  recommend  this  spring 
above  all  others.  We  will  give  $2  foe 
each  recommendation  we  receive  and 
use.  We  send  only  one  sample  spring 
to  a  firm,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  we  send  two  or  more  springs  at  this 
price."  The  last  statement  is  doubtless 
true,  for  the  $1  brought  only  a  small  coil 
of  wire. 

McCook,  Nebraska,  has  contributed! 
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one  of  the  comedy  stars  on  the  fraud 
order  stage.    The  advertisement  reads  : 

The  great  secret.  How  you  can  make 
your  lover  or  sweetheart  love  yon ;  they  just 
must  love  you ;  they  can't  help  themselves. 
This  secret  is  based  on  scientific  principles 
and  cannot  fail.  Send  25  cents  in  silver  to 
Prof.  A.  H.  Thole,  McCook,  Neb. 

The  proposed  secret  is  thus  divulged : 

Your  letter  of  recent  date  at  hand,  and  in 
reply  will  say  that  to  win  the  woman  you 
love  you  must  constantly  think  with  your 
whole  soul's  intensity  that  you  want  her  to 
love  you ;  in  addition  to  that  you  must  not 
drink.  Keep  clean  and  neat  in  your  dress. 
Be  polite  and  attentive  to  her.  Be  generous, 
for  women  hate  stinginess  in  men,  but  dearly 
love  generosity.  Be  brave,  for  women  hate 
cowards  and  love  bravery.  Be  firm ;  women 
hate  triflers.  Walk  with  your  head  and 
shoulders  well  thrown  back ;  be  dignified ; 
be  courteous,  and  every  inch  a  gentleman. 
Flattery  goes  a  long  ways  to  win  a  woman, 
but  don't  overdo  it.  Don't  be  bashful,  as 
women  hate  bashfulness  in  men,  but  love 
bold  men.  Yours  for  suckers,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Thole.  1 

A  few  years  ago  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  religious  papers  that  the 
writer,  a  minister,  on  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  chanced  upon  some  seeds 
of  Jonah's  gourd  of  Bible  fame,  and 
secured  a  few  to  bring  back  with  him. 
These  few  he  desired  to  distribute  among 
Bible  students,  and  on  receipt  of  a  dollar 
would  send  one.  Among  the  thousands 
of  orders  was  one  from  a  well-known 
Connecticut  authoress.  She  wrote  the 
seller  that  she  had  tried  the  seed,  but 
feared  the  severe  climate  was  account- 
able for  its  failure  to  grow,  and  so  she 
sent  another  dollar,  hoping  she  might  be 
successful  with  the  second  one.  It  was 
sent  her  with  the  remark  that,  true  to 
the  Bible  description,  it  "  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night,"  and 
probably  escaped  her  observation.  She 
was  advised  to  watch  this  one  closely. 
Investigation  developed  that  the  story 
of  the  alleged  minister  was  entirely  false, 
and  that  pumpkin  seeds,  boiled  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  germinating  power, 
were  sent.  A  scheme,  the  converse  of 
this,  was  to  advertise  "  A  Book  for  Gam- 
blers, $1.00,"  and  send  a  Bible.  One 
individual  claimed  to  send  directions  and 
material  for  drawing  a  tooth  without 
pain  for  fifty  cents.  Paper  and  pencil 
were  sent,  with  instructions  to  draw  the 
tooth  on  the  paper. 


Home-work  schemes,  appealing  to 
needy  widows  and  the  infirm,  are  in 
favor  with  swindlers.  A  great  many  of 
these  operating  in  New  York  City  were 
suppressed  last  spring.  The  Majestic 
Lace  Company  advertised  that  £15  could 
be  earned  weekly  by  working  at  odd 
times  at  home.  An  order  for  $50  worth 
of  medallions  was  sent,  but  the  applicant 
was  required  to  remit  $2  for  a  machine 
which  cost  thirty-six  cents.  The  com- 
pany offered  two  cents  a  medallion ;  it 
was,  however,  impossible  to  make  over 
three  an  hour.  The  result  was  that,  out 
of  1,250  persons  remitting  the  $2,  only 
$150  was  received  by  them  as  recom- 
pense, the  victims  becoming  tired  of 
their  work  soon  after  starting. 

Twenty  dollars  per  thousand  for  copy-, 
ing  letters  at  home  is  another  induce- 
ment A  dollar  must  be  remitted  for 
the  outfit,  which  consists  of  a  pen  and 
penholder  worth  five  cents.  Not  until 
remitting  is  the  person  enlightened  as  to 
the  letter,  and  it  then  appears  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  one  would  care  to 
copy  it,  or  is  much  longer  than  repre- 
sented. Mushroom-growing  has  been 
advertised  in  a  similar  manner.  Remit- 
tances of  $4  are  required  for  spawn 
costing  about  ten  cents,  and  their  cul- 
tivation, pictured  by  the  company  as 
being  very  easy,  is  found  a  tedious 
task. 

Numerous  advertisements  appear  in 
all  kinds  of  publications  offering  a  pre- 
mium of  a  "  rifle,  a  solid  gold  brooch  or 
ring  with  genuine  diamond,  a  gold  watch 
or  sewing-machine  for  a  few  hours' 
work  "  in  selling  a  dozen  boxes  of  pills 
for  twenty-five  cents  each.  When  the 
$3  from  the  sale  of  the  pills  is  received 
by  the  company,  it  sends  a  letter  saying 
the  person  could  not  have  read  the  ad- 
vertisement correctly,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  sell  a  hundred  or  more  boxes  to  secure 
the  premium  desired.  The  task  dis- 
gusts the  duped  person,  and  the  com- 
pany, having  received  $3  for  the  goods, 
hears  nothing  further  from  him. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  Department 
can  protect  the  public  against  fraudulent 
mining  and  oil  companies,  and  has  issued 
a  number  of  orders  against  such  con- 
cerns in  the  last  year.  But  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  evidence, 
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and  the  fact  that  such  evidence  as  can 
be  obtained  consists  largely  of  opinions, 
mitigates  against  action. 

A  number  of  alleged  brokers  in  Wall 
Street  who  claim  to  finance  corporations, 
float  bonds,  etc.,  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Department  and  their  fraudulent 
methods  found  to  be  the  cleverest  met 
with. 

An  old  scheme  has  been  to  secure 
amounts  of  from  $5  to  $50  as  "good 
faith  "  money  for  outfits  to  be  used  by 
agents  employed,  the  agency  being  pic- 
tured in  rosy  colors  by  the  company. 
The  outfits  and  agency  would  be  found 
to  be  worthless,  so  that  the  work,  if 
begun  at  all,  would  soon  be  abandoned. 

Another  plan  successfully  operated  by 
a  number  of  New  York  concerns  is  to 
send  a  letter  expressly  or  impliedly 
stating  that  the  recipient  is  entitled  to  a 
prize  or  premium  by  virtue  of  some  con- 
test entered  into  by  him,  and  that,  upon 
receipt  of  a  dollar  or  so  to  cover  boxing 
and  packing  charges,  the  article  won, 
which  is  stated  to  be  a  silver  dessert 
set  or  fruit-dish,  gold  watch  or  diamond 


ring,  will  be  sent.  To  complete  the 
deception,  the  signature  of  the  party, 
obtained  from  letters  purchased  from 
concerns  conducting  prize  or  premium 
contests,  is  inclosed.  The  so-called 
prize  or  premium  is  a  cheap  article  on 
which  the  company  makes  a  large  profit. 

Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  press  relative  to  the  Department's 
action  against  patent  medicines.  Most 
of  these  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 
Last  winter  a  constantly  increasing  tend- 
ency was  noticed  to  cover  the  pages  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  with  offen- 
sive and  obscene  advertisements  of  al- 
leged cures  for  lost  manhood,  vitality, 
etc.  It  was  a  growing  abuse,  and  the 
Department  directed  its  attention  to  their 
suppression.  It  developed  that  these 
were  mostly  quack  medicines  of  die 
worst  type  and  that  good  administration 
demanded  that  fraud  orders  be  issued. 
Of  course  each  case  has  been  treated 
separately.  Eighteen  orders  have  been 
issued  in  the  last  year  in  these  cases 
where  fraud  clearly  appeared. 


God's  Gift,  the  Air 

By  Richard  Burton 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  freer  seems 
Than  air,  the  fresh,  the  vital,  that  a  man 

Draws  in  with  breathings  bountiful,  nor  dreams 
Of  any  better  bliss,  because  he  can 

Make  over  all  his  blood  thereby,  and  feel 

Once  more  his  youth  return,  his  muscles  steel, 

And  Life  grow  buoyant,  part  of  God's  good  plant 

Oh,  how  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  by  streams 
That  shine  along  their  path;  o'er  many  a* field 

Proud  with  pied  flowers,  or  where  sunrise  gleams 
In  spangled  splendors,  does  the  rich  air  yield 

Its  balsam;  yea,  how  hunter,  pioneer, 

Lover  and  bard  have  felt  that  heaven  was  near 

Because  the  air  their  spirit  touched  and  healed  I 

And  yet — God  of  the  openl — look  and  see 

The  millions  of  Thy  creatures  pent  within 
Close  places  that  are  foul  for  one  clean  breath 

Thrilling  with  health  and  hope  and  purity: 
Nature's  vast  antidote  for  stain  and  sin, 

Life's  sweetest  medicine,  this  side  of  death  1 
How  comes  it  that  this  largess  of  the  sky 

Thy  children  lack  of,  till  they  droop  and  die  ? 


Present-Day  Porto  Rico 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Heartt  Van  Buren,  D.D. 

Missionary  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico 


THE  population  of  Porto  Rico  is 
953,000,  but  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  two  thousand 
Americans  on  the  island.  Of  these 
perhaps  fifteen  hundred  are  in  or  near 
San  Juan,  the  seat  of  government. 
Others  are  scattered  over  the  island  in 
the  capacity  of  crop-growers,  merchants, 
missionaries,  teachers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, and  Government  officials. 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  State  or  Territory 
in  the  Union  is  more  wisely,  patiently, 
and  efficiently  governed  than  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  I  am  glad  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  men  who  are  administering 
the  United  States  Government  there; 
for  I  have  many  warm  friends  among 
them.  I  believe  they  are  men  of  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  representing  a  high 
order  of  American  citizenship.  One 
day  a  Republican  party  leader  came 
to  Mr.  Garrison,  the  auditor  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Garrison,  you  do 
not  seem  to  care  whether  a  man  is  a 
Federal,  a  Republican,  or  what  he  is, 
whether  he  has  a  pull  or  whether  he  has 
not,  whether  he  is  white  or  black;  all 
you  want  to  know  is  whether  his  claim  is 
right,  fair,  and  just.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  kind  of  dealing,  but  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  we  ap- 
preciate it" 

Some  of  the  officers  are  appointed, 
including  the  Governor  and  six  American 
members  of  the  Executive  Council ;  the 
other  five  members  of  the  Council,  also 
appointed,  are  native  Porto  Ricans. 
Governor  Taft's  idea  about  Canada  and 
the  Philippines — that  is,  to  make  the 
Philippines  a  little  Canada — seems  to 
be  exactly  right;  but  in  Porto  Rico  I 
think  territorial  conditions  should  lead 
to  real  Statehood.  It  should  become  a 
State  ultimately,  but  along  the  lines  of 
the  merit  system  and  civil  service, 
whereby  every  official  of  proved  integrity 
and  ability  finds  himself  in  the  line  of 
promotion.  Our  duty  is  to  encourage 
the  Porto  Ricans  to  look  forward  to 


this  end,  so  that  the  highest  offices  may 
be  filled  by  their  own  people  instead  of 
by  Americans,  and  thus  remove  any 
sources  of  irritation.  What  the  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico  seem  to  want  is  more 
election  and  less  appointment.  In  other 
words,  they  want  no  office  to  which  a 
native  Porto  Rican  may  not  aspire,  and 
I  think  that  is  right  "from  the  American 
standpoint.  It  must  be  galling  to  a 
sensitive  people  to  see  the  principal 
offices  held  by  strangers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Porto  Ricans  show,  by  the 
quality  of  their  officials  in  municipal 
life,  where  the  offices  are  elective,  that 
they  have  much  yet  to  learn  before  it 
would  be  safe  to  intrust  them  with  entire 
autonomy.  Americans  have  few  tricks 
of  politics  in  which  the,  Porto  Ricans 
cannot  give  them  higher  education. 
They  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  worst 
type  of  ward  politics;  and  I  am  told  that 
Porto  Rican  business  men  are  up  to  all 
the  things  that  are  necessary  for  a  man 
in  business  to  know  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. However,  my  relations  with 
them  have  led  me  to  regard  them  as 
honorable,  straightforward,  gentlemanly 
business  men,  and  I  have  had  consider- 
able to  do  with  them,  having  bought  real 
estate,  and  having  had  builders  and 
many  workmen  in  my  employ. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  is  largely  attributable  to 
(1)  the  depression  of  the  coffee  industry, 
which  throws  many  people  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  (2)  the  absent  Spanish  land- 
owner, who  holds  his  property  by  means 
of  an  agent  and  spends  his  income  in 
Spain ;  and  (3^  the  general  commercial 
depression  which  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  change  of  currency,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  American  capital  does  not 
seek  Porto  Rican  investment. 

The  coffee  depression  would  be  ended 
if  Americans  should  learn  to  like  Porto 
Rican  coffee;  and  they  would,like  it,  too, 
if  they  made  it  in  the  Porto  Rican  man- 
ner. That  is  to  say,  give  it  what  is 
called  the  high  roast,  roasting  it  until  it 
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is  on  the  point  of  burning,  then  grind  it 
very  fine  and  put  it  in  a  flannel  bag  in 
the  mouth  of  the  coffee-pot  and  pour 
boiling  water  through  it ;  thus  obtaining 
drip  coffee,  which  is  perfectly  black,  and 
which  is  dunned  with  boiling  milk  or 
cream.  This  "  high  roast"  burns  out  the 
deleterious  properties,  and  the  coffee  is 
then  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a 
stimulant,  and  may  be  taken  three  times 
a  day  or  oftener  with  impunity.  Ameri- 
cans owe  it  to  Porto  Rico  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  Porto  Rican  coffee.  Not  only 
is  it  the  best  coffee  in  the  world,  as 
President  Roosevelt  has  said,  but  we 
have  partially  closed  the  Spanish  market, 
which  used  to  take  a  good  deal  of  it 
While  free  trade  exists  between  Porto 
Rico  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
yet  the  United  States  does  not  buy  very 
much  Porto  Rican  coffee.  It  has  a  los- 
ing fight  in  competition  with  the  cheaper 
grades  of  coffee  from  Brazil. 

Aside  from  coffee,  the  principal  prod- 
ucts of  the  island  are  tobacco  and  sugar. 
.Tobacco  has  had  a  hard  time  because 
some  Americans  have  gone  there  and, 
trading  on  the  reputation  of  Porto  Rican 
tobacco,  have  flooded  the  United  States 
market  with  an  inferior  grade  of  cigars. 
But  there  are  fine  cigars  to  be  had  in 
Porto  Rico — as  fine  as  can  be  found 
anywhere — and  I  think  in  time  the 
tobacco  market  will  recover.  I  can  buy 
a  very  good  cigar  for  $2.80  per  hundred. 
Of  course  they  can  be  bought  for  a 
far  lower  sum,  but  I  would  not  encour- 
age any  one  to  smoke  the  cigars  sold  at 
$1  per  hundred.  Porto  Rican  cigars 
brought  into  the  United  States  must 
pay  30  cents  per  hundred  as  internal 
revenue  tax;  but  even  with  this  tax 
added,  a  very  good  cigar  can  be  bought 
for  a  low  figure. 

The  sugar  industry  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  of  course  it  requires  con- 
siderable capital  to  carry  that  on  profit- 
ably. We  ought  also  to  be  able  to  raise 
cotton  in  Porto"  Rico  in  a  paying  way. 
We  have  a-  good  agricultural  station, 
established  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  for  experimental  work ; 
and  men  in  the  cotton  business  there 
say  that  the  staple  is  fine  and  as  good 
as  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 


As  to  the  amount  of  property  held  in 
Porto  Rico  by  Spaniards,  a  statement 
was  made  in  die  San  Juan  "  News  "  last 
winter  to  the  effect  that  sixty  per  cent,  of 
everything  in  Porto  Rico  worth  owning 
was  owned  by  Spaniards.  Every  mer- 
chant on  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  American  commission  mer- 
chants, is  a  Spaniard,  and  he  brings  his 
clerks  with  him  from  Spain — he  does  not 
care  to  employ  Porto  Ricans.  This,  of 
course,  closes  one  avenue  of  industry  to 
the  native.  Furthermore,  Spain  exerted 
a  repressive  power  amounting  to  tyranny 
in  refusing  to  allow  certain  industries 
to  be  carried  on,  as,  for  instance,  the 
raising  of  grapes  (for  which  the  island 
is  admirably  adapted)  and  the  fishing 
industry.  The  native  Porto  Ricans  live 
on  rice,  codfish,  and  beans.  While  they 
do  raise  some  rice,  they  import  their 
codfish  and  their  beans  from  Cape  Cod 
and  Gloucester.  Yet,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
fishing  industry  might  be  carried  on  with 
great  profit  in  Porto  Rico.  New  indus- 
tries such  as  cotton-raising  and  the 
culture  of  pineapples,  oranges,  and  other 
native  fruits  to  send  to  the  New  York 
market  are  being  introduced,  and  there 
will  be  returns  later.  This  should  be 
especially  true  of  the  lumber-mill  indus- 
try. Nearly  all  the  lumber  in  Porto 
Rico  is  imported  and  is  very  expensive. 
For  instance,  for  flooring  I  paid  $80  per 
thousand;  in  America  it  would  cost 
about  $17.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
lumber-mill  industry  is  the  bad  roads, 
which  make  it  difficult  to  bring  lumber 
from  the  highlands  to  the  seacoast. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  is  doing 
everything  it  can  in  this  direction,  but  it 
cannot  do  everything  at  once.  I  may 
say  here,  however,  that  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  more  good  roads  have 
been  built  than  were  built  in  four  hun- 
dred years  previous.  The  Spaniards 
had  one  splendid  highway,  the  famous 
military  road,  eighty-eight  miles  long, 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce.  That  was 
their  one  engineering  feat  of  any  im- 
portance. Though  a  remarkably  well 
built  road,  it  needs  constant  care;  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  road  to 
withstand  the  torrents  without  some 
repair. 
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for  pity's  sake  let  them  do  it ;  but  you 
may  depend  on  it  these  people  will  all 
return  to  the  Mother  Church  when  they 
come  to  die.    You  do  not  need  to 


worry."  My  reply  to  that  is,  "  If  we  can 
help  the  Porto  Ricans  to  live,  we  do  not 
care  who  buries  them;  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  them  then." 


A' 


Beethoven  as  a  Composer1 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


GREAT  man,"  says  Emerson, 
"  finds  himself  in  the  river  of 
the  thoughts  and  events,  forced 
onward  by  the  ideas  and  necessities  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  stands  where 
all  die  eyes  of  men  look  one  way,  and 
their  hands  all  point  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  go.  Every  master  has 
found  his  materials  collected,  and  his 
power  lay  in  his  sympathy  with  his  peo- 
ple and  in  his  love  of  the  materials  he 
wrought  in.  '  Men,  nations,  poets,  arti- 
sans, women,  all  have  worked  for  him, 
and  he  enters  into  their  labors."  Had 
Emerson  wished  to  point  the  truth  of 
this  impressive  generalization  with  a 
specific  instance,  he  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  better  example  than  the  great- 
est composer  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  been  a 
tiire  of  formalism  in  art  and  literature, 
of  rigid  conventionality  in  social  life,  of 
paternalism  in  politics,  and  of  dogmatic 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  religion.  At 
its  end,  however,  all  those  dim,  half- 
conscious  efforts  of  humanity  towards 
freer  and  fuller  life  which  we  may  per- 
haps best  suggest  by  the  general  term  of 
idealism  were  beginning  to  reach  defi- 
niteness  and  self-consciousness.  Men 
were  beginning  to  assert  deliberately  and 
openly  what  they  had  long  been  feeling 
intuitively  but  insecurely.  They  were 
boldly  erasing  from  their  standards  the 
mediaeval  formula,  "  Poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedience,"  to  write  in  its  place  the 
modern  one,  "Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  They  were  re- 
volting from  the  tyrannies  of  Church 
and  State,  to  proclaim  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual  soul. 
It  was  Beethoven's  high  privilege  to 

■An  article  on  "  Beethoven  the  Man  "  by  Mr.  Mason 
Jul  be  found  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  January 
7-Tre  Editors. 


be  the  artistic  spokesman  of  this  new, 
enfranchised  humanity.  Haydn  had 
reflected  for  the  first  time  in  music  the 
universal  interest  in  all  kinds  of  human 
emotion,  sacred  and  profane,  that 
marked  the  dawn  of  the .  new  era.  But 
in  his  music  the  emotion  remains  naive, 
impulsive,  childlike ;  it  has  not  taken  on 
the  earnestness,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, of  manhood.  It  is  still  in  the 
spontaneous  stage,  has  not  become  de- 
liberate, resolute,  purposeful.  But  with 
Beethoven  childishness  is  put  away,  and 
the  new  spirit  steps  boldly  out  into  the 
world,  aware  of  its  obligations  as  well  as 
of  its  privileges,  clear-eyed,  sad,  and 
serious,  to  live  the  full  yet  difficult  life 
of  freedom. 

The  closeness  of  Beethoven's  relation 
to  the  idealistic  spirit  of  his  time  is 
shown  equally  by  two  distinct  yet  sup- 
plementary aspects  of  his  work.  As 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  idealism 
which  fed  him  to  set  supreme  store  by 
human  emotion  in  all  its  intensity  and 
diversity,  so  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
music  to  voice  emotion  with  a  fullness, 
poignancy,  definiteness,  and  variety  that 
sharply  contrasts  it  with  the  more  formal 
decorative  music  of  his  forerunners. 
And  as  it  was  equally  characteristic  of 
idealism  to  recognize  the  responsibilities 
of  freedom,  to  restrain  and  control  all 
particular  emotions  in  the  interest  of  a 
balanced  spiritual  life,  so  it  was  equally 
characteristic  of  Beethoven  to  hold  all 
his  marvelous  emotional  expressiveness 
constantly  in  subordination  to  the  in- 
tegral effect  of  his  composition  as  a 
whole,  to  value  plastic  beauty  even  more 
highly  than  eloquent  appeal  to  feeling. 
In  other  words,  Beethoven  the  musician 
is  equally  remarkable  for  two  qualities, 
eloquence  of  expression  and  beauty  of 
form,  which  in  his  best  work  are  always 
held  in  an  exact  and  firmly  controlled 
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balance.  And  if  we  would  -  fully  under- 
stand his  supremacy,  we  must  perceive 
not  only  his  achievements  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  the  high  artistic  power  with 
which  he  correlates  them.  Just  as  the 
courage  to  insist  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  and  the  wisdom  to  recognize 
and  support  the  rights  of  others,  are  the 
two  essentials  of  true  idealism,  so  elo- 
quence and  beauty  are  the  equal  requi- 
sites of  genuine  art 

So  closely  interwoven,  so  mutually 
reactive,  are  these  twin  merits  of  expres- 
sion and  form  in  the  great  works  of 
Beethoven's  prime — in  the  pianoforte 
sonatas  from  the  Waldstein  to  Opus  90, 
in  the  String  Quartets,  Opus  59  and  74, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  piano  concertos 
and  the  unique  concerto  for  violin,  in 
the  Overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  the  inci- 
dental music  to  "  Egmont,"  and  the 
opera,  "  Fidelio,"  in  the  Mass  in  C,  and 
above  all  in  the  six  great  symphonies 
from  the  "  Eroica  "  to  the  Eighth — that 
it  seems  like  wanton  violence  and  falsi- 
fication to  separate  them,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  Synthesis,  at  any 
rate,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  analy- 
sis; we  should  constantly  remember 
that  the  various  qualities  our  critical 
reagents  discern  in  this  music  exist  in 
it  not,  as  in  our  analysis,  single  and 
detached,  but  fused  and  interpenetrative 
in  one  artistic  whole.  The  chemist  may 
find  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  rose,  but  a  rose  is  something 
more,  something  ineffably  more,  than  a 
compound  of  these  elements. 

If,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the 
artificiality  of  analysis,  we  nevertheless 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  separate  qual- 
ities in  Beethoven's  mature  work,  we  are 
first  of  all  arrested  by  the  vigor,  definite- 
ness,  and  variety  of  his  expression.  In 
Beethoven  one  can  observe  at  least  four 
well-contrasted  general  types  of  express- 
iveness, to  say  nothing  of  the  infinite 
gradations  between  them.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  and  as  perhaps  the  domi- 
nant quality  in  all  his  work,  the  virile 
energy,  the  massive  and  cyclopean  power, 
as  of  a  giant  or  a  god,  so  well  illustrated 
in  the  opening  subjects  of  such  works  as 
the  Third,  Fifth,  and  Eighth  Symphonies. 
What  vigor,  what  inexhaustible  force, 
what  a  morning  freshness  and  joy  there 


are  in  such  a  theme  as  that  of  the 
"  Eroica  "  Symphony  1  How  inexorable 
is  its  rhythm,  how  broad,  solid,  and 
simple  its  harmonic  foundation  1  What 
controlled  excitement,  what  restrained 
ferocity,  there  is  in  that  persistent  four- 
tone  motif  of  the  Fifth  Symphony — 
"  Fate  knocking  at  the  door  "  I  What 
swift,  concise  assertiveness,  as  in  the  fiat 
of  an  emperor,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Eighth  Symphony,  though  it  was  called 
by  Beethoven  "my  little  one"!  Ele- 
mental strength  is  the  most  constant, 
pervasive  quality  of  expression  in 
Beethoven's  work. 

Yet,  like  every  comprehensively' great 
man,  he  had  the  feminine  tenderness 
and  sentiment  without  which  primal 
power  is  primitive,  and  will  mere  willful- 
ness. His  ruggedness  hid  the  most 
delicate  sensibility.  At  his  most  heroic 
moments  he  is  always  melting  into 
moods  of  wistfulness,  yearning,  and  soft 
emotion.  To  go  for  illustration  no 
further  than  the  symphonies,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention,  in  the  "Eroica,"  the 
hesitant  fervor  of  the  second  subject  of 
the  first  movement ;  the  deep  and  noble 
pathos  of  the  subject  of  the  funeral 
march;  the  clear  and  rich  emotion  of 
the  Trio  (in  the  third  movement),  with 
its  wonderful  final  strains,  of  which  Sir 
George*  Grove  said,  "If  ever  horns 
talked  like  flesh  and  blood,  they  do  it 
here ; "  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
poignant  appeal  of  the  second  subject 
of  the  first  movement,  and  the  cease- 
lessly questing,  gently  insistent  mood  of 
the  Andante;  and  in  the  Seventh,  the 
resigned  yet  still  aspiring  state  of  feel- 
ing voiced  by  the  melody  in  A-major  in 
the  Allegretto.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  shadow  forth  dimly,  in 
words,  the  emotions  that  glow  with  such 
deep  color  in  this  music.  Moreover,  to 
enumerate  them  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
is  thankless.  Every  one  who  knows 
music  at  all  knows  how  incomparable  is 
Beethoven  in  the  expression  of  all  shades 
of  tender,  romantic,  and  impassioned 
human  feeling. 

A  third  sort  of  expression  characteris- 
tic of  Beethoven  is  that  of  the  whimsi- 
cal, the  perverse,  the  irrepressibly  gay. 
Before  him,  the  classical  symphony  had 
had  room  for  the  brisk  jollity  of  the 
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Haydn  finale  and  for  the  forthright  ani- 
mation of  the  Mozart  minuet ;  but  noth- 
ing like  the  Beethoven  scherzo  had 
existed.  In  Italian  the  word  scherzo 
means  a  joke ;  and  when  he  substituted 
the  rollicking  scherzo  for  the  more  for- 
mal and  stately  minuet,  Beethoven  intro- 
duced into  music  the  element  of  banter, 
mischief,  and  whimsy.  Even  among  his 
several  scherzos  there  is  such  a  diversity 
of  mood  that  they  introduce  into  music 
far  more  than  one  new  kind  of  expres- 
sion ;  their  fancy  is  protean,  inexhaust- 
ible. The  scherzo  of  the  "  Eroica  "  is  a 
mixture  of  mystery,  gayety,  and  head- 
long Han  ;  in  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
a  sort  of  groping  as  in  darkness  alter- 
nates with  incisive,  grandiose,  military 
boldness ;  in  the  allegro  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  taking  the  place  of  the 
scherzo,  there  is  rustic  merrymaking, 
the  awkward,  good-natured  gambols  of 
peasants ;  in  the  presto  of  the  Seventh 
there  is  upwelling  geniality,  the  broad 
smile  of  amiable  indolence  ;  and  in  the 
"  minuet "  of  the  Eighth  the  old  minuet 
stateliness  gives  place  to  a  mixture  of 
animal  spirits  and  intellectual  subtlety. 
Nor  are  the  Scherzos  proper  the  only 
embodiment  of  the  antics  of  this  musical 
Pan ;  such  Finales  as  those  of  the  Fourth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  symphonies  are  but 
transfigured,  ennobled  scherzos,  with  the 
largeness  of  the  heroic  spirit  added  to 
the  fancy,  whim,  and  tireless  high  spirits 
of  the  insatiable  humorist.  Beethoven 
is  the  extreme  exponent  of  the  spirit  of 
comedy  in  music. 

A  fourth  mood  distinguishable  in 
Beethoven  is  the  mood  of  mystery.  He 
loves  to  suggest  the  illimitable  and  the 
transcendent,  to  dissolve  himself  in 
vagueness ;  to  pique  curiosity  and  stim- 
ulate imagination  by  long  stretches  of 
pianissimo,  of  amorphous,  ambiguous 
harmony,  of  strange,  inarticulate  melody 
that  baffles  the  attention — long,  wide 
hushes,  audible  silences.  In  these  moods 
he  seems  to  retire,  after  his  onslaughts 
of  expression,  into  the  deep  subterranean 
reservoirs  of  the  unexpressed.  The  In- 
troduction to  the  Fourth  Symphony  is 
an  example ;  one  hears  in  it,  as  it  were, 
the  groping  of  vast,  unorganized  im- 
pulses that  await  a  birth.  The  extended 
pianissimo  passage  that  leads  into  the 


Reprise,  in  the  same  movement,  makes 
a  similar  impression,  the  modulation  to 
the  home-key  of  Boat,  after  the  long 
groping  in  B-major,  seeming  like  the 
opening  of  a  window  in  a  darkened 
room.  The  wide  stretches  of  rippling 
violin  figures,  piano ,  in  the  "  Scene  by 
the  Brook "  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
illustrate  another  use  of  this  device  of 
monotony.  They  affect  the  mind,  as 
Beethoven  meant  they  should,  like  a 
placid,  sun-bathed  landscape  at  noon, 
flat,  silent,  motionless.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  all  is  that  won- 
derful page  in  the  Fifth  Symphony  that 
prepares  for  the  Finale.  The  sustained 
C's  of  the  strings,  the  suppressed,  barely 
audible  tapping  of  the  drums,  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  central  motif  of  the  work, 
the  fragmentary,  aimless,  and  yet  cumu- 
lative phrases  of  the  violins,  instill  a 
sense  of  some  vast  catastrophe  impend- 
ing; and  then,  after  the  deliberate, 
gradual  crescendo,  pressing  upon  every 
nerve,  the  great,  joyous  theme  of  the 
Finale  crashes  in,  to  sweep  all  before  it 
Marvelous  indeed  is  this  varied  and  ever 
forcible  expression  of  feeling  in  the  great 
works  of  Beethoven's  maturity ;  but  even 
more  marvelous  is  the  steady  power  by 
which  he  organizes  these  feelings  into 
forms  of  perfect  beauty,  the  unfaltering 
control  by  which  he  keeps  the  intensely 
characteristic  from  degenerating  into 
caricature,  the  impassioned  from  becom- 
ing hysterical.  He  never  forgets  that,  as 
an  artist,  he  is  the  master,  not  the  slave, 
of  his  inspiration,  however  seizing  it  may 
be.  Though  he  infuses  into  music  an 
eloquence  new  to  it,  he  remembers  that 
it  is  still  music,  and  that  it  must  be 
beautiful  as  music.  Titanic  were  the 
labors  he  imposed  upon  himself  to  give 
it  balance,  symmetry,  logical  coherence, 
integral  unity  emerging  from  an  infinite 
variety  of  parts.  His  sketch-books  are 
the  standing  evidence  of  what  endless 
effort  it  cost  him  to  be  an  artist  In 
them  we  behold  him  at  work,  day  by 
day,  eliminating  the  irrelevant  reinforc- 
ing the  significant,  exploring  the  sources 
of  melodic,  rhythmic,  harmonic,  and 
structural*  variety,  and  returning  upon  his 
task  to  gather  up  all  the  threads  into  one 
complete,  close-woven  fabric.  The  result 
was  a  type  of  music  seldom  equaled, 
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before  or  since,  for  that  ordered  richness, 
that  complex  simplicity,  which  is  beauty. 

In  the  conception  and  execution  of  a 
great  symphonic  work,  as  an  integral 
whole  of  many  and  diverse  parts,  Beetho- 
ven is  unapproachable.  All  the  success- 
ive movements  in  a  long  work,  all  the 
themes  and  transitions,  all  the  rhythmic 
changes,  all  the  modulations,  temporary 
or  prolonged,  are  foreseen  and  adjusted 
with  perfect  control.  There  is.  no  fea- 
ture of  any  moment  that  has  not  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole.  Often  the  reason  -of 
some  apparent  whim  will  not  appear  for 
pages ;  but  at  last  it  will  appear,  and 
when  it  does  it  will  be  seen  to  fulfill  a 
purpose  never  lost  sight  of.  As  a  turret 
or  window  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  build- 
ing may  balance  a  similar  feature  at  the 
other  end,  so  Beethoven's  treatment  of  a 
given  theme,  early  in  a  movement,  may 
be  determined  and  illuminated  by  what 
he  finally  does  to  it  in  the  Coda.  So 
integral  is  his  work,  so  firmly  held  in  the 
grip  of  his  inexorable  artistic  logic. 

Beauty,  in  the  great  compositions  of 
his  prime,  is  therefore  as  omnipresent  as 
expression  ;  and  their  supreme  greatness 
is  in  fact  due  to  the  perfect  balance,  in 
them,  of  these  two  equally  important 
elements  of  musical  effect  This  will 
come  out  even  more  clearly  in  the  course 
of  a  brief  analysis  of  the  highly  signifi- 
cant attitude  of  Beethoven  towards  pro- 
gramme music,  which  he  understood,  it 
seems,  better  than  most  modem  musi- 
cians. 

Programme  music  differs  from  pure 
music  in  being  aimed  rather  at  the 
literal  imitation  or  delineation  of  objects 
and  events  in  the  natural  world  than  at 
the  presentation,  through  orderly  and 
consequently  beautiful  tone-combina- 
tions, of  the  general  emotions  that  they 
arouse.  Schiitz,  a  very  early  German 
composer,  depicting  by  a  long  down- 
ward scale  an  angel  descending  from 
heaven;  Beethoven,  introducing  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  quail,  and 
cuckoo  in  his  Pastoral  Symphony; 
Schubert,  writing  in  the  accompaniment 
of  his  song,  "The  Trout,"  a  leaping 
figure  suggestive  of  the  motions  of  the 
fish  in  the  water;  Raff,  sounding  the 
rhythm  of  a  galloping  horse  all  through 
the  ride-movement  of  his  "  Lenore " 


symphony;  Wagner,  imitating  in  the 
"Waldweben"  the  murmurings  of  the 
forest — all  these  composers  are  writing 
programme  music.    Of  course  there  is  xuo ' 
reason  that  programme  music  should  nof 
be  at  the  same  time  pure  music,  provided: 
that  the  desire  to  imitate  nature  accu- 
rately does  not  lead  the  composer  to 
slight  the  requirements  of  plastic  beauty 
in  the  ordering  and  combination  of  his 
material.   A  portrait  may  be  good  decora- . 
tion,  if  composition,  massing,  light  and 
shade,  coloring,  and  so  on,  are  not- 
sacrificed  to  a  pitiless  realism.    Just  so,; 
programme  music  can  be  made  beautiful, 
if  the  needs  of  abstract  tonal  beauty  are 
duly  considered. 

But  as  a  usual  thing  they  are  not. 
The  programme  composer  generally 
makes  a  fetish  of  his  "  idea,"  pursues  it 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  literalist,  and 
quite  neglects  the  formal  symmetry,  the 
stylistic  congruity  and  harmony,  of  his 
web  of  tones.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
gramme music  is  as  a  rule  more  interest- . 
ing  than  moving ;  that  in  attempting  to 
make  pure  sounds  do  what  words,  or 
even  colors  and  shapes,  can  do  better,  . 
it  sacrifices  the  legitimate  and  charac- 
teristic effect  of  tones — the  suggestion  . 
of  a  general  state  of  feeling,  potent  by 
reason  of  its  very  vagueness,  and  trans* 
figured  by  the  abstract  beauty  of  its 
medium. 

Now  Beethoven  was  obliged  in  his 
early  maturity  to  face  and  solve  this 
problem  of  programme  music,  for  himself. 
His  intense  individualism,  his  amena- 
bility to  strong  feeling,  his  natural  in- 
terest in  the  characteristic,  the  dramatic, 
the  definite,  and  the  opportunity  he 
found,  in  music  as  he  received  it  from 
his  forerunners,  for  a  more  detailed 
expressiveness  than  had  yet  been 
attempted,  all  inclined  him  to  take  the 
attitude  of  the  programme  composer. 

The  poetic  conception  of  a  work  was 
so  clear  and  distinct  in  his  mind  that  he 
could  easily  assign  it  a  descriptive  title. 
He  called  his  third  symphony  "The 
Eroica,"  his  sixth  the  "  Pastoral,"  and 
said  that  the  motif  of  the  fifth  indicated 
"Fate  Knocking  at  the  Door."  He 
called  one  of  his  piano  sonatas  "Les 
Adieux,  PAbsence  et  le  Retour ;"  of 
another,  that  in  G-major,  opus  14,  he 
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said,  "  It  is  a  dialogue  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  lover  and  mistress ;  between 
die  entreating  and  the  resisting  prin- 
ciple;" he  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
sonatas  in  F-minor,  opus  57,  and  in 
D-minor,  opus  27,  were  illustrative  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Tempest."  Other  works, 
not  specifically  named  by  him,  wore,  very 
naturally,  titles  given  by  others ;  as,  the 
"  Pastoral  Sonata,"  the  "  Moonlight  So- 
nata," and  the  "  Sonata  Appassionata." 
At  the  same  period  that  he  was  writing 
these  instrumental  works  with  program- 
mistic  aspect,  he  wrote  also  his  incidental 
music  descriptive  of  Goethe's  "  Egmont," 
his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  and  his  single  opera,  "  Fidelio." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  indications  of 
the  direction  in  which  music  was  moving 
with  Beethoven,  his  keen  instinct  for 
pure  beauty,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
as  essential  a  part  of  his  nature  as  his 
interest  in  vivid  expression,  served  as  a 
brake  to  its  progress,  and  kept  him  from 
allowing  mere  delineation  to  become  his 
ideal*  As  Sir  Hubert  Parry  well  says, 
die  Pastoral  Symphony  is  like  a  mani- 
festo on  that  point.  Of  all  Beethoven's 
works,  it  ventures  furthest  into  the  do- 
main of  programme  music.  It  contains 
actual  imitations  of  sights  and  sounds  in 
nature,  as  the  rippling  of  the  brooks 
(strings)  ;  the  muttering  of  thunder  (con- 
trabasses in  their  low  register) ;  flashes 
of  lightning  (violins) ;  the  bassoon  of  an 
old  peasant  sitting  on  a  barrel,  and  able 
to  play  but  three  tones ;  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet).  All  the  movements 
bear  descriptive  titles,  as  follows :  "  The 
awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  arriving 
in  the  country ;  Scene  by  the  brook ; 
Merry  gathering  of  peasants ;  Thunder- 
storm ;  Shepherd's  song,  Rejoicing,  and 
thankfulness  after  the  storm."  It  is 
obvious  that  here  Beethoven  was  push- 
ing the  descriptive  power  of  music  to  its 
limits.  Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that 
even  here  neither  his  instinctive  sense 
of  the  proper  uses  of  the  musical  art  nor 
his  reasoned  conviction  as  to  the  nature 
of  musical  expression  forsook  him. 
Throughout  the  growlings  of  the  thun- 
der, the  music  pursues  its  way  coher- 
ently and  according  to  its  own  laws. 
The.  mvthmic  scheme  and  the  harmonic 


sequence  are  maintained,  and  the  general 
structure  is  not  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
After  the  imitation  of  the  bird-notes,  in 
the  second  movement,  the  musical  sen- 
tence is  rounded  out  to  completion  by 
the  lovely  concluding  phrase,  imitated 
by  various  instruments.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  play  the  bird-notes  alone,  omit- 
ting the  supplementary  phrase,  to  see 
how  much  of  the  effect  is  a  matter  of 
pure  music.  And  that  Beethoven  real- 
ized this  himself,  that  he  was  clearly 
aware  that  music  affects  us  more  by  set- 
ting up  vague  but  potent  emotions  in  us 
by  means  of  a  beautiful  embodiment 
of  expressive  sounds  than  by  merely 
copying  what  is  in  the  actual  world,  is 
evidenced  by  the  motto  he  inscribes  at 
the  head  of  his  score :  "  Mehr  Ausdruck 
der  Empfindung  als  Malerei" — "More 
the  expression  of  feeling  than  painting." 
Even  more  succinct,  if  that  is  possible,  is 
a  note  in  one  of  his  sketch-books :  "  Pas- 
toral Symphony :  no  picture,  but  some- 
thing in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed 
which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  country." 

This  attitude  of  Beethoven's  towards 
programme  music,  both  in  practice  and 
in  theory,  is  but  a  crucial  and  striking 
example  of  his  general  attitude  towards 
music,  an  attitude  produced  both  by 
the  tendencies  of  the  historic  moment 
and  by  his  innate  affinities,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  supreme  greatness. 
Had  he  had  less  capacity  or  taste  for 
expression  of  the  most  definite  and  vivid 
emotions,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  carry  music  beyond  the  formalism  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  to  make  it  voice 
the  self-conscious  idealism,  the  romantic 
intensity,  the  various,  many-sided,  and 
profound  spiritual  life,  of  modern  men. 
Had  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  clung 
pertinaciously  to  the  plastic  beauty 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  thorough- 
going and  pervasive  and  indispensable 
expressive  agent  of  musical  art,  had  he 
allowed  his  interest  in  the  characteristic 
to  betray  him  into  crudity,  literalism, 
partiality,  and  ugliness,  he  would  have 
deprived  music  of  that  period  of  full 
maturity  and  ripeness  which  he  repre- 
sents, and  ushered  in  too  soon  the  inev- 
itable decadence,  in  which  art  is  no 
longer  whole  and  balanced,  but  seeks 
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special  effects  and  particular  expres- 
sions, becomes  meteoric,  dazzling,  and 
fragmentary.  That  period  was  bound 
to  come,  as  the  parabola  must  make  its 
descending  as  well  as  its  ascending 
curve,  or  the  plant  have  its  autumn  as 
well  as  its  spring  and  summer.  But 
before  the  charming  and  appealing  but 


pathetically  incomplete  work  of  the  ro- 
manticists came  to  give  a  sort  of  Indian 
summer  brightness  to  the  musical  year, 
it  was  meet  that  it  should  have  its  full 
harvest  of  ripe,  sound,  and  wholesome 
beauty.  And  that  it  had,  in  the  incom- 
parably sane  and  noble  works  of  Bee- 
thoven. 


Personality  and  the  Pulpit 

By  James  E.  Freeman 

Rector  of  St  Andrew's  Memorial  Church,  Yonkers,  New  York 


CARLYLE'S  stricture  upon  the 
pulpit  of  his  day  may  hardly 
find  application  to  the  later  pul- 
pit of  the  present.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  the  potency  and  necessary  per- 
manency of  the  Church  as  a  religious 
institution,  but  to  him  it  was  a  miracle 
that,  in  the  face  of  its  apparent  lost 
preaching  power,  it  still  survived. 
Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  said  of 
the  average  pulpit  power  of  any  age, 
certain  it  is  that  no  period  of  revival 
or  reformation  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished without  this  mighty  agency. 
When  we  come  to  analyze  the  re-creative 
periods  and  to  disclose  their  immediate 
cause,  we  invariably  find  that  it  was  a 
personality  full  of  intense  life  and  action 
standing  in  this  ancient  place  of  power 
that  gave  them  being.  A  preacherless 
period  is  invariably  one  of  spiritual 
dearth  and  inaction.  Wherever  or  when- 
ever Liturgy  has  usurped  the  prophet's 
office,  when  ritual  with  its  aesthetic  trap- 
pings has  occupied  the  supreme  place  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  the  decline 
of  a  strong  and  deep  religious  life  has 
been  swift  and  certain.  There  is  no 
profession  that  demands  more  of  per- 
sonality than  the  ministry;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  none  is  die  test  of  real 
worth  made  with  more  persistency.  To 
lose  sight  of  the  value  of  our  individu- 
ality here  in  this  sacred  office,  to  subor- 
dinate what  God  has  made  us  and  to 
play  a  role  not  our  own,  is  to  render 
superficial  our  work  and  unreal  our 
character.  Nothing  is  more  baneful, 
yes,  and  painful  too,  than  the  unreality 
of  die  man  in  the  pulpit 


A  "  pulpit  tone  "  or  a  "  pulpit  manner  " 
is  the  blight  that  destroys  much  of  the 
preacher's  usefulness.  For  a  man  to 
change  his  whole  bearing  and  manner 
of  speech  when  he  comes  to  face  men  in 
the  discussion  of  the  eternal  truths  of 
God  makes  inefficient  his  utterance  and 
grotesque  his  whole  bearing.  Effemi- 
nacy of  manner  in  the  conduct  of  wor- 
ship or  in  the  delivery  of  a  pulpit 
message  has  contributed  an  immense 
deal  to  unman  our  pews.  One  of  the 
bitter  cries  of  the  hour  is,  "  Where  are 
the  men?"  In  the  main,  they  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  rim  of  religious  activ- 
ity ;  and  why  ? 

Because  they  can  no  longer  accept  as 
a  substitute  for  "  strong  meat "  the  "  milk 
for  babes  "  that  so  many  pulpits  in  the 
land  dole  out.  A  pulpit  pabulum,  no 
matter  how  fine  its  component  parts 
may  be,  that  is  served  in  a  kind  of 
bottle  form,  with  the  concomitants  of 
the  nursery  accompanying  it,  will  ever 
repel  men  who  value  their  manhood. 
The  great  preachers  who  have  occupied 
a  central  place  in  the  world's  horoscope 
have  been  virile  men — men  who  were 
not  afflicted  with  either  a  physical  or  a 
mental  condition  that  suggested  anaemia. 
Frederick  Robertson  at  Brighton  may 
not,  by  reason  of  his  fearless  convic- 
tions, have  been  the  idol  of  the  English 
Church,  but  he  filled  with  men  every 
place  in  which  he  spoke.  Even  his 
physical  ills  could  not  dam  up  the  flow 
of  his  strong,  masculine  utterances;  it 
was  personality  plus  a  message.  Canon 
Liddon  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  filled  the 
great  cathedral  with  a  multitude  that 
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waited  breathless  for  his  matchless 
voice  to  declare  the  truths  they  yearned 
for ;  every  line  in  that  finely  molded  face 
suggested  manhood.  Phillips  Brooks, 
our  own  peerless  preacher,  had  so  much 
of  personality  that  to  look  at  him  was  a 
sermon  and  to  hear  him  an  inspiration. 
The  manhood  of  Trinity  Church  pulpit, 
Boston,  is  wrought  into  the  very  fabric 
of  that  stately  building. 

Who  could  think  of  the  splendid 
preacher  of  Notre  Dame,  the  refined 
and  princely  Lacordaire,  as  delivering 
his  wonderful  conferences  before  the 
noblest  men  in  France  in  an  effeminate 
or  lachrymose  style?  The  preachers 
who  to-day  are  translating  with  singular 
power  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Christ 
are  men  who  are  not  held  by  apron- 
strings  to  any  system  or  method  of 
pulpit  style,  either  past  or  present. 
Both  in  the  rendition  of  the  service  and 
in  the  delivery  of  the  message,  whether 
from  manuscript  or  extempore,  virility 
characterizes  their  every  attitude  and 
utterance.  While  piety  of  the  deepest, 
truest  kind  is  the  essential  prerequisite 
for  all  holy  offices,  manhood  of  the 
strongest,  noblest  type  is  its  necessary 
complement. 

Any  system  of  education,  no  matter 
how  complete  and  exhaustive  its  curric- 
ulum, that  tends  to  destroy  individual- 
ity is  a  failure.  Lectures  on  preaching 
may  do  much  to  give  direction  to  the 
mechanical  processes  of  sermon  work; 
they  can  make  neither  the  preacher  nor 
the  sermon.  If  the  student  of  the  art  of 
public  expression  feels  that  he  is  imbib- 
ing too  freely  of  the  pervasive  style  and 
personality  of  some  notable  speaker  or 
preacher,  he  needs  an  inoculation  that 
will  render  him  immune  from  that  most 
deplorable  of  all  ills — imitation.  Person- 
ality, individuality,  that  distinct  some- 
thing with  which  the  Almighty  distin- 
guishes each  human  product,  is  its 
chiefest  charm  and  virtue.  Dr.  Cuyler, 
in  an  address,  recited  the  incident  of  a 
Scotch  woman  who  was  asked  as  to 
what  she  thought  of  her  preacher. 
"What  do  I  think  of  him?"  she  re- 
sponded. "  I  would  rather  see  him  walk 
from  the  church  door  to  the  pulpit  than 
to  hear  any  other  man  preach."  This 
was  the  kind  of  man  that  Cowper  de- 


scribed in  his  splendid  poem,  of  whom 
the  village  folk  could  say : 

"  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  mem- 
selves." 

Our  pulpit  is  not  some  platform  three 
by  Lfive  encircled  with  a  rail ;  it  is  the 
world  through  which  we  move.  Our 
message  is  not  the  brief  we  carry  in 
some  velvet  cover  embroidered  with  a 
symbol ;  it  is  the  every  utterance  of  our 
lips.  Said  Dryden,  "  He  bore  his  great 
commission  in  his  look."  There  is  a 
subtle  influence  that,  like  "  the  shadow 
of  Peter,"  either  draws  men  to  our  side 
or  drives  them  from  us.  It  is  the  incar- 
nation of  our  creed,  the  witness  of  our 
faith,  the  secret  of  our  hope,  the  evi- 
dence of  our  authority.  To  climb  the 
pulpit  stairs  with  a  life  that  is  written 
over  with  the  characters  of  wholesome 
truth  is  better  than  to  have  the  eloquence 
of  a  golden-mouthed  Chrysostom.  The 
personality  in  the  pulpit  is  the  centrip- 
etal force  of  the  church,  the  sun  in  its 
solar  system  of  action.  A  congregation 
moves  about  within  the  limitations  of 
its  orbit,  and  feels  the  compelling  and 
impelling  power  of  the  one  from  whom 
it  has  its  light  and  heat  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  unduly  exalt  the  preach- 
er's place  nor  his  power  in  this  loftiest 
of  occupations.  The  bane  of  the  Church 
to-day  is  a  personality-less  pulpit,  where 
virility  has  given  place  to  effeminacy, 
and  the  utterance  of  consecrated  com- 
mon sense  been  dispossessed  by  plati- 
tudes. 

No  preacher,  no  matter  what  his  gifts 
may  be,  should  aim  to  be  less  a  man 
than  was  his  Master,  whose  pulpit 
methods,  if  we  may  thus  describe  them, 
were  invested  with  such  a  peculiarly 
personal  quality  that  they  brought  from 
his  accusers'  lips,  "Never  man  spake 
like  this  man."  The  world  has  not  tired 
of  preaching,  nor  has  the  pulpit  lost  its 
place. 

Men  are  drawn  to-day,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  by  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit that,  in  its  expression  and  example, 
betrays  the  superb  qualities  and  genius 
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of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  "  Manhood  is 
above  all  riches  and  overtops  all  titles," 
and  the  magnetic  influence  towards  which 
the  needle  of  public  favor  ever  turns,  and 
by  whose  supreme  power  it  is  governed, 
is  the  consecrated  man. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  the  world's 
Man ;  not  as  an  ascetic,  not  even  like 
some  John,  whose  habit  and  whose  life 
compelled  him  to  the  desert.  His  was 
the  ruddy  life  of  manhood,  a  man  of 
blood,  whose  corpuscles  were  not  starved 
by  hard  and  brutish  means.  He  loved 
the  full,  free  air,  and  walked  as  man, 
unfettered  and  unbound ;  the  people 
heard  him  gladly.  Why  ?  Because  he 
lived  their  life  and  gave  a  luster  to  the 
dullest  thing  that  lives.  His  was  reality 
' — they  had  been  fed  on  shams  ;  his  was 
truth — they  had  been  nurtured  on  false- 
hood ;  his  was  a  worship  true — theirs 
was  a  fabric  of  devotions  honeycombed 
with  vice  and  reeking  with  formalism. 
For  cant,  he  gave  the  wholesome  truth  ; 
for  fancy,  fact ;  for  a  garment  that  hid 
an  open  sore,  a  healed  and  healthful 
body.  His  was  the  gospel  of  true  man- 
hood and  noble  womanhood.  For  nine- 
teen centuries  the  world  of  honest  men 
have  loved  his  person  and  revered  his 
message  ;  it  reveres  them  still,  but  it  will 
have  them  in  their  pristine  beauty  and 
purity.  Give  us  men,  red-blooded  men ; 
who  have  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
Perfect  Man ;  whose  presence  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  pulpit  tells  but  one 
unending  message — "  I  have  been  with 
Christ,  and  have  learned  of  him." 

Said  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  pub- 
lic life  to  me  not  long  since  :  "  Men  go 
to  church  to  get  a  new  inspiration  to 
live."  A  superb  definition  of  its  place 
and  function ;  but  how  shall  this  inspira- 
tion to  live  be  furnished  ?  Can  it  be 
accomplished  through  an  essay,  with  its 


faultless  diction  and  splendid  rhetoric? 
Will  well-rounded  phrases  and  strikng 
metaphors  arrest  the  tired  mind  of  the 
world's  worker  and  send  him  forth  re- 
freshed and  stimulated  ?  Will  a  sermon 
wrought  out  of  the  class-room,  the  prod- 
uct of  musty  folios,  furnish  an  incentive 
to  nobler  living  to  the  man  whose  vigor- 
ous action  strains  both  brain  and  muscle  ? 
A  pulpit  thus  equipped,  with  its  twenty- 
minute,  platitudinous,  skeleton-like  kind 
of  a  message,  furnishes  an  inspiration  to 
slumber,  and  serves  as  a  sedative  to 
man's  moral  nature.  An  active,  busy, 
intense  world  demands  like  qualities  in 
its  preacher.  I  repeat,  there  has  been 
no  great  preacher  who  has  given  men 
an  inspiration  to  live  who  has  not  infused 
into  his  every  utterance  something  of 
his  own  manhood.  We  talk  about  the 
waning  interest  in  the  Gospel  story,  the 
waning  interest  in  the  Church.  It  was 
waning  in  Florence  when  the  master  of 
St  Mark's  was  heard  challenging  a 
State  for  its  sins.  It  was  waning  in 
England  when  Wicliffe  and  Ridley  and 
Latimer  and  Wesley  called  it  from  its 
lethargy.  It  was  waning  in  the  colo- 
nies when  Edwards  and  Whitefield  (of 
whom  Hume  said  he  would  travel  twenty 
miles  to  hear  him  preach)  stirred  it  from 
its  torpor.  What  is  the  cry  of  the  land 
to-day,  the  cry  of  merchant  and  peas- 
ant, of  scholar  and  student,  of  operator 
and  operative?  For  the  voice  of  the 
prophet.  For  Elijahs  to  speak  to  licen- 
tious Ahabs,  Nathaniels  to  speak  to  con- 
science-slumbering Davids,  Samuels  to 
challenge  selfish  Sauls.  Prophets,  aye, 
prophets;  whose  manhood  is  unchal- 
lenged, whose  virtue  is  above  suspicion, 
whose  messages  are  born  of  life's  expe- 
riences, who  speak  the  language  of  the 
market-place,  who  tell  men  what  they 
long  to  hear — the  story  of  the  Master  life. 


Just  Before 

By  Julia  Neely  Finch 

When  all  the  great  experiences  are  past, 
When  age  comes  on  us,  slow  or  fast, 

There  is  a  lull ;  a  deep  indrawing  of  the  breath ; 
A  stilling  of  the  waters  as  though,  all  tides  indrawn, 
Life  waited  at  its  ebb  for  dawn — 

Beyond  the  dusk  of  death. 
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NOT  since  Francis  Darwin  supple- 
mented the  record  of  the  life 
and  work  of  his  father  by  the 
publication  of  "  More  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin  "  has  there  appeared  an  episto- 
lary collection  of  the  importance  of  the 
Ruskin  correspondence  which,  after  serial 
issue  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  has 
now  been  assembled  in  book  form.  Be- 
ginning where  the  "  Praeterita  "  ends, 
and  continuing  to  near  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  great  idealist,  the  letters  that 
John  Ruskin  wrote  to  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  in  their  forty  years  of  unbroken 
friendship  may  in  a  sense  be  considered 
a  sequel  to  the  autobiography  in  which 
he  allowed  us  to  follow  the  main  influ- 
ences that  went  to  form  his  character 
and  mold  his  view  of  the  world.  Un- 
bosoming himself  to  Professor  Norton 
as  to  hardly  another  friend,  no  series  of 
Ruskin  letters  extends  over  so  long  a 
period  and  none  serves  so  well  as  an 
index  to  the  complexities  of  his  nature, 
to  the  forces  that  hurried  him  forward 
to  the  darkness  of  his  old  age.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  recipient  of  his 
confidences  has  properly  seen  fit  to  with- 
hold much  that  he  deems  sacred  to 
Ruskin  and  to  himself.  Read  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  revelation  of  personality, 
there  is  hardly  a  letter  here  included 
that  does  not  yield  something  of  value, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  give  us 
the  conviction  that  we  may  now  approach 
closer  to  the  real  Ruskin  than  has  hith- 
erto been  possible  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ablest  interpreters. 

The  friendship  began  at  the  zenith  of 
Ruskin's  fame.  By  1855,  when  Profes- 
sor Norton  made  his  acquaintance,  Rus- 
kin, through  his  determined  champion- 
ship, first  of  Turner  and  then  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  had  not 
only  won  recognition  for  the  painters  for 
whom  he  fought,  but  had  established 
himself  as  the  leading  art  critic  of  Eng- 
land, the  foremost  exponent  of  painting 
and  architecture.  He  had  brought  into 
being  a  literature  distinctively  his  own, 

1  Utters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
i  vols.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


and  had  built  up  a  unique  theory  of  art 
The  storm  and  stress  of  the  twenty-year 
conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  of  his  domestic  troubles,  had  serried 
him  deeply,  but  had  left  him  with  the 
enthusiasm,  the  whimsical  gayety,  the 
kindliness  that  had  held  his  friends  close 
to  his  side  in  the  battles  of  the  critics. 
"His  reputation  sat  lightly  on  him," 
writes  Professor  Norton  in  recording  his 
impressions  of  their  first  meeting ;  "  his 
manners  were  marked  by  absence  of  all 
pretension,  and  by  a  sweet  gentleness 
and  exceptional  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  tone  of  dogma- 
tism and  of  arbitrary  assertion  too  often 
manifest  in  his  writing  was  entirely 
absent  from  his  talk.  ...  I  have  not  a 
memory  of  these  days  in  which  I  recall 
him  except  as  one  of  the  pleasantest, 
gentlest,  and  kindest  of  men."  But 
even  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory  Professor 
Norton  could  plainly  see  that  Ruskin 
was  traveling  through  life  alone.  Always 
he  was  a  solitary,  cut  off  from  true  com- 
radeship by  his  genius  and  his  spiritual 
and  intellectual  aloofness.  When  at 
St.  Martin  the  acquaintanceship  ripened 
into  friendship,  we  find  him  lamenting 
in  "  Praeterita :"  "  He  might  have  done 
anything  with  me  but  for  the  unhappy 
difference  in  our  innate  and  unchange- 
able political  faiths."  As  we  follow 
these  letters  and  observe  the  sad  dissi- 
pation of  energy,  the  restlessness,  the 
waywardness  and  willfulness  of  this 
giant  of  intellect,  we  the  more  clearly 
appreciate  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
barriers  which  Ruskin  erected  between 
himself  and  those  who  loved  him  best. 
The  Carlylfean  "  Ay  de  mi "  takes  fuller 
meaning  in  the  poignant  regrets  of  Rus- 
kin's years  of  ill  health  and  unhappi- 
ne6s.  Well  might  he  have  cried,  not, 
"  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  but,  "  My 
friends,  save  me  from  myself  1"  And 
never  more  earnestly  than  at  the  moment 
when  he  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
cemented  their  friendship  at  the  Hotel 
du  Mont  Blanc. 

For,  if  Ruskin  had  then  reached 
heights  of  distinction,  he  was  about  to 
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press  forward  and  down  the  path  to  the 
valley  of  unrest  and  indecision.  The 
mysticism  of  his  Scotch  -blood,  the 
passionate  cleaving  to  poetic  justice, 
were  yet  to  mingle  in  the  crucible  of 
idealism  to  produce  the  plans  for  social 
regeneration  leading  to  his  noble  but 
Quixotic  and  soul-disappointing  crusade 
against  the  existing  order  of  things,  the 
erusade  in  which  he  was  to  wear  him- 
self out  in  bitterness.  The  ethical 
Ruskin,  the  latter-day  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  yet  to  be  wounded,  and  far  more 
sorely  than  ever  had  been  the  aesthetic 
Ruskin,  railing  against  the  old  ideas. 
But  the  weary  pilgrimage  had  not 
actually  begun,  and  had  he  found  a 
friend  by  whom  he  would  allow  himself, 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose, 
but  to  be  directed  to  the  goal,  many  a 
crooked  place  might  have  been  made 
smooth,  many  a  heartburn  averted. 
The  iron  had  entered,  but  he  had  not  as 
yet  despaired  for  the  world.  He  was 
still  at  his  best,  as  the  earlier  letters 
show,  never  light-hearted,  but  cheerful, 
eager,  as  he  always  was  eager,  to  give 
enjoyment  to  those  about  him.  The 
letters  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  friend- 
ship also  show,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
keen  sensitiveness  to  the  impressions  of 
the  moment,  his  self-centeredness,  his 
tendency  to  exaggeration.  An  egotist 
he  has  been  called,  a  charge  indignantly 
repelled  by  the  sympathetic  Colling- 
wood.  Perhaps  the  actuality  has  never 
been  more  happily  expressed  than  by 
Moncure  Conway :  "  He  was  an  inspired 
egotist  without  egotism,  a  spirit  at  once 
lowly  and  aspiring,  to  whom  any  mistake 
is  forgiven." 

Vain  Ruskin  undoubtedly  was,  but 
his  was  an  unconscious  vanity,  the  un- 
consciousness of  which  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent  in  the  light  thrown  by 
these  letters.  He  was  inconsistent,  too,  in 
the  inability  to  harmonize  in  experience 
his  conflicting  traits.  A  striking  example 
is  afforded  by  the  attitude  he  assumed  in 
regard  to  our  Civil  War,  into  which  he 
insistently  read  merely  a  struggle  for 
dominion.  "  This  fight,"  he  coldly  wrote 
to  Professor  Norton, "  is  partly  for  money, 
partly  for  vanity,  partly  (as  those  wretched 
Irish  whom  you  have  inveigled  into  it 
show)  for  wild  anarchy  and  the  Devil's 


cause  and  crown,  everywhere."  A  more 
distorted  view  of  the  position  of  the 
North  and  the  meaning  of  the  war  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  echo  the  critic  who,  in  another 
connection,  declared  that  "  nobody  but 
a  genius  like  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have 
written  such  rubbish."  The  key  is  to 
be  found  in  his  imperfect  sympathies,  in 
his  failure  to  discern  anything  of  good 
in  "the  vastness  of  the  horror  of  this 
world's  blindness  and  misery."  These 
were  the  years  when  he  was  endeavoring 
to  work  out  the  ethical  problems  to  which 
his  art  had  brought  him ;  the  years,  too, 
in  which  he  felt  the  foundations  of  his 
early  religious  training  slipping  from 
beneath  him.  The  "  Me  miserum  "  of 
the  later  letters  is  not  heard  as  yet,  but 
self-mistrust  and  self-impatience  are 
painfully  apparent.  The  state  of  his 
mind  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  of  1859 
from  Thun : 

It's  very  odd  I  don't  keep  writing  to  you 
continually,  for  you  are  almost  the  only 
friend  I  have  left.  I  mean  the  only  friend 
who  understands  or  feels  with  me.  I've  a 
good  many  radical  half-friends,  but  I'm  not 
a  radical,  and  they  quarrel  with  me — by  the 
way,  so  do  you  a  fittle — about  my  governing 
schemes.  Then  all  my  Tory  friends  think 
me  worse  than  Robespierre.  Rossetti  and 
the  P  R  B  are  all  gone  crazy  about  the 
Morte  d' Arthur.  I  don't  believe  in  Evangel- 
icalism— and  my  Evangelical  (once)  friends 
now  look  upon  me  with  as  much  horror  as  on 
one  of  the  possessed  Gennesaret  pigs.  Ner 
do  I  believe  in  the  Pope — and  some  Roman 
Catholic  friends,  who  had  great  hopes  of  me, 
think  I  ought  to  be  burned.  Domestically, 
I  am  supposed  worse  than  Blue  Beard; 
artistically,  I  am  considered  a  mere  packet 
of  quibs  and  crackers.  I. rather  count  upon 
Lowell  as  a  friend,  though  I've  hever  seen 
him.  He  and  the  Brownings  and  you.  Four- 
well,  it's  a  good  deal  to  have — of  such,  and 
I  won't  grumble — but,  then,  you're  in  Amer- 
ica, and  no  good  to  me — except  that  I'm  in 
a  perfect  state  of  gnawing  remorse  about  not 
writing  to  you ;  and  the  Brownings  are  in 
Italy,  and  I'm  as  alone  as  a  stone  on  a  high 
glacier,  dropped  the  wrong  way,  instead  of 
among  the  moraine.  Some  day,  when  I've 
quite  made  up  my  mind  what  to  fight  for,  or 
when  to  fight,  I  shall  do  well  enough,  if  I 
live,  but  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  what  to 
fight  for. 

And,  again,  in  a  letter  of  two  years' 
later  date : 

I've  had  my  heart  broken,  ages  ago,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  then  mended,  cracked,  beaten 
in,  kicked  about  old  corridors,  and  finally,  I 
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think,  flattened  fairly  out.  I've  picked  up. 
what  education  IVe  got  in  an  irregular  way, 
— and  it's  very  little.  I  suppose  that,  on  the 
whole,  as  little  has  been  got  into  me  and  out 
of  me  as  under  any  circumstances  was  prob- 
able ;  it  is  true,  had  my  father  made  me  his 
clerk  I  might  have  been  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  a  respectable  political  economist 
in  the  manner  of  Ricardo  or  Mill — but  grant- 
ing liberty  and  power  of  traveling  and  work- 
ing as  I  chose,  I  suppose  everything  I've 
chosen  to  have  been  about  as  wrong  as 
wrong  could  be.  I  ought  not  to  have  written 
a  word ;  but  should  merely  have  waited  on 
Turner  as  much  as  he  would  have  let  me, 
utting  in  writing  every  word  that  fell  from 
im.  and  drawing  hard.  By  this  time  I 
might  have  been  an  accomphshed  draughts- 
man, a  fair  musician,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
schol:-  .'  i".  art  literature,  and  in  good  health 
besid 

Not  all  the  letters  of  this  period(1857- 
1868)  are  gloom-cast,  but  the  buoyancy 
and  humor  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
first  two  years  has  well-nigh  vanished. 
Moodiness,  depression,  anxious  intro- 
spection, are  their  subjective  character- 
istics ;  their  objective,  the  tragedy  they 
spell  of  incessant  and  feverish  industry, 
of  constant  burning  of  the  candle  in  the 
perplexing  sesthetic  and  ethical  quests 
into  which  he  threw  himself  with  im- 
patient energy.  The  strain  to  which  he 
was  compelling  his  supersensitive  nerv- 
ous system,  and  the  reaction  upon  his 
physical  organism  and  his  mind,  are  evi- 
dent ;  here  in  entire  letters,  there  in 
transient  passages,  again  in  a  trick  of 
phraseology.  In  the  letters  of  this  pe- 
riod we  also  catch  glimpses  (though  but 
a  few,  so  discreet  is  Professor  Norton) 
of  Ruskin 's  growing  passion  for  his 
pupil,  Rose  La  Touche,  the  fair  maid 
whose  life  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
his  skepticism,  and  whose  death,  while 
serving:  more  than  aught  else  to  restore 
to  him  the  religious  faith  of  the  past, 
played  its  part  in  the  beclouding  of  the 
future. 

Reading  and  observing,  with  the  in- 
sight of  the  true  friend,  Professor  Nor- 
ton was  only  too  well  prepared  for  the 
changes  he  found  when  they  next  met 
in  the  summer  of  1868.  "  He  had  be- 
come, as  I  gradually  noted,  mentally 
more  restless  and  unsettled,  and  though 
often  gay  and  always  keen  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  charm  the  passing 
moment  might  offer,  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed even  the  moderate  happiness  and 


the  imperfect  peace  such  as  life  under 
ordinary  circumstances  may  afford  even 
to  a  nature  so  susceptible  and  so  undis- 
ciplined as  his."  More  than  ever  was 
the  contrast  striking  between  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  bearing  and  the  arrogance 
of  his  written  expressions  of  opinion. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  public's  recep- 
tion of  his  views  on  political  economy,  he 
was  fighting  as  strenuously  to  convert 
the  public  to  his  social  science  as  ever 
he  had  fought  in  Turner's  behalf. 
Echoes  of  the  conflict  are  heard  in  the 
letters.  "  Don't  tell  me"  he  petulantly 
exclaims,  "  any  more  about  good  and 
wise  people  '  giving  their  lives '  to  the 
subject,  and  '  differing  from  me.'  They 
don't  differ  (look  in  the  dictionary  for 
Differe)  from  me.  They  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  and  in  Collision  with  me ; 
they  don't  know  the  alphabet  even  of 
the  science  they  profess."  And,  else- 
where, "When  I  accuse  Mill  of  being 
the  root  of  nearly  all  immediate  evil 
among  us  in  England,  I  am  in  earnest — 
the  man  being  looked  up  to  as  'the 
greatest  thinker'  when  he  is  in  truth 
an  utterly  shallow  and  wretched  seg- 
ment of  a  human  creature,  incapable  of 
understanding  Anything  in  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  it,  and  countenancing  with 
an  unhappy  fortune  whatever  is  fatalest 
in  the  popular  error  of  English  mind." 
Here  is  the  dogmatic  Ruskin,  the  Rus- 
kin of  the  arena.  Fortunately,  it  is  far 
from  being  the  Ruskin  of  "  ultimate 
conditions."  Far  nearer  do  we  approach 
the  real  Ruskin  in  the  letters  written 
from  Italy  in  1874,  perhaps  closest  of 
all  in  the  letters  "where  he  tells  his 
friend  of  his  excursions  culling  material 
for  the  "  Ariadne  Florentina  "  and  the 
"  Mornings  in  Florence."  Still  we  may 
see  even  here  the  clouds  hurrying  for 
the  storm  so  soon  to  rage  with  the  death 
of  Miss  La  Touche.  Refuge  again  in 
work,  feverish,  unremitting,  relentless 
work,  an  increased  burden  on  heart  and 
mind :  the  "  Me  miserum  "  tolls  wearily ; 
and  the  stricken  soul  reaches  the  outer 
breakers. 

The  old-time  activity  slowly  but  re- 
sentfully abating  with  the  dimming  of 
the  mind  is  the  story  told  by  the  letters 
that  follow  the  premonitory  illness  of 
1878.    Nor  is  it  needful  to  read  between 
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the  lines  to  perceive  the  dimming  itself. 
Fitfully  the  Ruskinian  lamp  burns, 
flickering  the  more  feebly  in  the  gather- 
ing shade,  yet  flashing  now  and  then 
with  all  the  brightness  of  aforetime. 
Not  by  these  closing  days  should  the 
giant  be  judged ;  not  by  the  harshness, 


the  error,  the  fault  of  the  earlier  years. 
Nor  by  accomplishment  alone.  Only  can 
we  strike  the  balance  truly  as  we  grasp 

"  All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled 
the  man's  amount." 
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Analytic  Interest  Psychology  and  Synthetic 
Philosophy.  Byl.S.Engle,A.M.  King  Brothers. 
Baltimore.  5x8  in.  295  pages. 

Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners.  By  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8in.  352 pages.  #1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cain :  A  Drama.   By  George  Cabot  Lodge. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4)4x7)4  in. 

155  pages.  $  1,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Child  (The):  His  Thinking,  Peeling,  and 
Doing.  By  Amy  Eliza  Tanner.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x754  in.  430  pages. 
This  volume  is  substantially  a  report  of  the 
more  important  work  thus  far  accomplished 
in  child-study.  Originating  in  the  author's 
practice  as  a  teacher  in  this  field,  it  is  likely 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  mothers.  It  is 
profuse  in  facts,  though  sparing  in  generali- 
zations and  conclusions,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  promote  a  more  judicious  study  of  the 
individual  children  with  whom  its  readers 
may  have  to  do.  Reference  lists  for  the 
topics  treated  are  given  in  abundance. 

Divorce  (A).  By  Paul  Bourget.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in.  363  pages. 
J1.50. 

Distinctly  the  strongest  piece  of  fiction  which 
M.  Bourget  has  written.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of  divorce  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
French  Catholic  who  not  only  believes  there 
should  be  no  remarriage,  but  that  the  increas- 
ing number  of  divorces  is  a  part  of  the  moral 
break-up  which  has  come  as  a  result  of  the 
departure  from  the  old  religious  standards. 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Bourget,  the  relaxing  of 
family  bonds  is  a  part  of  the  general  rejec- 
tion of  religion  in  which  so  many  Frenchmen 
have  shared  since  the  Franco-German  War. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  incident  in  the  story, 
but  it  is  a  story  of  analysis  rather  than  of 
action,  and  the  analysis  is  of  the  most  search- 
ing and  illuminating  kind.  The  novelist 
turns  a  penetrating  light  on  the  problem  from 
every  point  of  view :  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wife  who  is  the  victim  of  lowered  con- 
ceptions of  family  life;  from  that  of  the 
husband,  a  conscientious  and  high-minded 
man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Church  and 
who  does  believe  in  divorce ;  from  that  of 


the  divorced  husband,  a  worthless  roue'  who 
repents  on  his  death-bed ;  from  that  of  the 
children ;  and  from  that  of  society.  There 
has  been  no  more  striking  or  effective  indict- 
ment of  the  ideas  behind  a  lax  divorce  sys- 
tem and  lowered  views  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion than  this  novel.  Whether  the  reader 
agrees  with  its  extreme  position  or  not,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  sincerity 
of  Conviction,  its  powerful  analysis,  and  "its 
admirable  style.  It  is  a  piece  of  fiction  of 
very  unusual  strength  and  dignity. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited 
with  Notes,  etc.,  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.D 
Vol.  X.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  6KX9J4  in.  357  pages.  $4. 

Pifty  Songs.  By  Franz  Schubert  (Tin 
Musicians'  Library.)  The  Oliver  Ditson  Co, 
Boston.  9x13  in.  *2.50. 
A  very  good  collection  of  Schubert  songs, 
well  printed,  as  are  all  the  books  in  this  senet 
of  the  Musicians'  Library.  Mr.  Finck,  in 
his  introduction,  patronizes  his  reader,  bul 
makes  up  for  it,  as  usual,  by  interesting  him. 

Garden  of  Years  and  Other  Poems  (The). 

By  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
New  York.  5)4x7)4  in.  129 pages.  $1.50,  net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Historians'  History  of  the  World  (The):  A 
Comprehensive  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and 
Development  of  Nation*  a*  Recorded  by  Orel 
Two  Thousand  of  the  Great  Writers  of  AI 
Age*.  Edited,  with  the  Assistance  of  a  Dlstia 

flushed  Board  of  Advisors  and  Contributors,  bj 
lenry  Smith  Williams,  LL.D.  In  25  vols.  Vol 
XIX.  England,  1485-1641.  Vol.  XX.  England, 
1642-1701.  Vol.  XXI.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land since  170a.  Vol.  XXII.  BritUh  Colonic* 
The  United  State*.  Vol.  XXIII.  The  Unttai 
8tatee.  Spanish  America.  Vol.  XXIV.  Tnr 
key,  Minor  Eastern  State*,  China,  Japan.  Tbt 
Outlook  Co.,  New  York.  7x10)1  in. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Heroes  of  the  Cross  in  America.    By  Dot 

O.Shelton.  (The  Forward  Mission  Study  Course.) 
The  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  Nn 
York.  4)4x7)4  in.  304 pages.  50c. cloth;  25c. papa- 
Five  biographical  sketches  of  leaders  in  the 
home  missionary  field,  whose  names  adore 
the  honor  roll  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  have  been  prepared 
for  use  in  classes  of  young  people.  The  first 
is  of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  Net 
Jersey  Indians,  deceased  in  1747  ;  the  last  if 
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of  Joseph  Ward,  President  of  Yankton  Col- 
lege, South  Dakota,  deceased  in  1889.  Ques- 
tions, literary  references,  and  lists  of  topics 
for  discussion  make  it  a  serviceable  text- 
book. The  author  is  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

How  to  Know  the  Starry  Heavens:  An 
Invitation  to  the  Study  of  Sana  and  World*. 
By  Edward  Irving.  Illustrated.  5Hx8V«  in.  313 
pages.  $2. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
written,  not  as  a  text-book,  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  arousing  the  reader's  interest  in 
this  great  subject,  and  stimulating  him  to  the 
study  of  text-books.  The  wonders  of  the 
universe  are  described  in  a  fascinating  way, 
and  amply  illustrated  by  photographs  and 
drawings. 

King's  Homeland  (The) :  Sandringham  and 
North-Watt  Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  The 
Macmdlan  Co.,  New  York.  6x8)4  in.  264  pages. 
*Z50. 

A  literary  guide-book,  charmingly  illustrated, 
to  that  part  of  England  lying  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  and 
surrounding  Sandringham,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  King  Edward. 

Life  Within  Life  (The) :  A  Popular  Setting 
Forth  of  Bwadenborg'a  Doctrine  of  Degree*. 
By  Charles  H.  Mann.  The  New  Church  Educa- 
tional Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  45ix7V« 
in.   115  pages.  75c. 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  "degrees"  ex- 
hibits the  philosophical  principles  involved 
in  his  better  known  doctrine  of  "  correspond- 
ences " — i.     the  close  parallelism  between 
the  phenomenal  and  the  real,  the  sensuous 
and  the  spiritual,  the  seen  and  the  unseen. 
The  religious  philosophy  inculcated  by  the 
doctrine  of  degrees  is  the  immanence  of  God 
in  human  life.  While  modern  thought  can- 
not subscribe  to  Swedenborg's  view  of  "  mat- 
ter "  as  "  dead  substance."  it  tends  more  and 
more  to  agreement  with  him  in  regarding  all 
earthly  life  as  manifesting  an  inflow  of  living 
forces  of  creative  power  from  a  higher  source. 

Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (The).  By  His 
Daughter.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York. 
6x9  in.  679 pages. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  a  fascinating  character,  and 
the  story  of  his  life  is  fascinating,  especially 
as  told  by  one  of  like  spirit  with  himself,  in 
whom  it  is  easy  to  trace  her  father's  quali- 
ties, and  a  congenial  sympathy  with  him. 
Like  Phillips  Brooks,  Hugh  Price  Hughes  is 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Church  cath- 
olic as  well  as  to  his  own  branch  of  it,  and 
his  death  as  a  bereavement  of  the  whole 
host  as  well  as  of  the  corps  he  led.  In  him 
religion  bore  die  gracious  lineaments  of  the 
Son  of  Man ;  and  to  him  the  better  part  of 
true  orthodoxy  was  humanity.  In  his  admi- 
ration of  the  passion  for  humanity  that  he 
witnessed  in  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  he  said, 
'•  The  next  best  thing  to  Christianity  is  athe- 
ism* in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  by 
that  noble  woman.  Her  atheism  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  tenderness  of  her  heart " — a  senti- 
ment recalling  Theodore  Parker's  prayer  at 
the  funeral  of  a  noble  atheist : "  O  God,  though 
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our  brother  did  not  recognize  Thy  being, 
he  obeyed  Thy  laws."  A  chivalrous  spirit 
was  Hughes,  regarding  the  essential  part  of 
Christian  duty  in  the  world  as  active  Christian 
resistance  to  evil,  and  blending  the  fiery  zeal 
of  a  crusader  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
Of  civic  virtue  he  was  an  exemplar  of  the 
Rooseveltian  type ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  missionary  work  amid  the  city  wilder- 
ness, the  spirit  of  Wesley  seemed  reincarnate 
in  him.  A  quickener  of  thought  also,  a  re- 
solver  of  doubts  was  he,  and  a  true  prophet,  a 
true  patriot,  a  true  soldier  of  Christ.  This 
story  of  his  life  will  be  read  in  all  branches 
*of  the  Church.  It  deserves  to  be.  It  needs 
to  be. 

Little  Colonel  (The).  By  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos' 
ton.  5Hx8in.   145  pages.  $1.25. 

An  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  a  pretty 
story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  grandfather,  an 
old  Southern  colonel. 

Maryland  Geological  Survey :  Miocene.  In 
2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Test.  Vol.  II.  Plates.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  6&xlOKin. 

Maria  Creatrix  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rev. 
T.  H.  Passmore,  M.A.  Elliot  Stock,  London, 
England.  5x8  in.  119  pages. 

Mine  and  Thine.  By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x8  in.  175 
pages.   $1.25.  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Modern  French  Songs.  Vol.  I. — Bemberg  to 
Franck.  Vol.  U— George*  to  Wldor.  Edited  by 
Philip  Hale.  (The  Musicians'  Librarv.)  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  9x13  in.  Per  vol.,  $2.50. 
Composers  who  are  attempting  to  make 
music  an  art  of  representation,  like  painting 
or  poetry,  are  apparently  in  the  ascendant 
now.  Some  of  these  French  composers,  like 
Debussey,  are  of  this  sort.  The  principle 
seems  to  be — Be  moody ;  be  beautiful  if  you 
can,  but  be  moody.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
the  sort  who  write  sugary  music.  Gounod 
and  Massenet  have  done  that,  as  they  have 
done  greater  things — well.  Some  of  their 
disciples  do  it  ill.  Then  there  are  the  com- 
posers who  write  music  that  corresponds  to 
what  in  literature  is  called  vers  ait  socUti, 
which  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  approaches 
greatness.  There  are  songs  and  song-writers 
of  various  kinds  represented  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  editor,  Mr.  Hale,  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  they  are  not  all  masterpieces. 

Modern  Methods  of  Charity.  By  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson,  Assisted  by  Others.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x9Kin.  715  pages. 
$3.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Musings  and  Pastels.  ByBertFinck.  John 
P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  6x8>4  in.  59 
pages. 

Nature  Pictures  for  the  Piano.    By  G.  A. 

Grant-Schaefer.  No.  1.  At  Sundown  (40c.).  No. 
2.  By  the  Lake  (50c.).   No.  3.  The  Clover  Field 

<50c.).  No.  4.  The  River  (50c.).  Clayton  F. 
Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Negro  (The):  The  Southerner's  Problem. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.   Charlc:  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  4Kx7%in.  316pages.  $1.25, net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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On  the  Church  of  England:  Sermons  and 
Addresses.  By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  m.  276  pages. 
»1.75. 

Like  its  companion  volume(  "On  the  Holy- 
Scripture  and  Criticism,"  this  is  not  a  trea- 
tise t>ut  a  series  of  sermons  and  addresses 
touching  on  a  general  theme.  They  vary 
from  counsel  for  young  clergymen  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  evils  arising  from  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Church  of 
England  is  conceived  of  here  as  indisputably 
a  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  best  sense 
emphatically  Protestant  Abstruse  theology 
is  avoided,  and  its  intrusion  into  the  worship 
of  fhe  Church,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed," 
deplored.  It  is,  however,  no  avowed  repre- 
sentative of  a  faction  or  party  who  here 
speaks.  His  insistence  on  essentials  is  ex-  ■ 
emplified  in  such  a  sentence  as  this,  charac- 
terizing the  questions  of  the  day :  "  Not 
whether  Rome  or  Canterbury  is  to  prevail, 
but  whether  Christ  or  mammon,  hope  or 
despair,  Christianity  or  irreligion,  light  or 
darkness." 

Outline  of  a  Bible- School  Curriculum  (An). 
By  George  William  Pease.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  5x7 %  in.  418  pages. 

Partly  because  religious  bodies  are  naturally 
conservative,  partly  because  the  Sunday- 
school  in  particular  has  not  been  commonly 
considered  as  first  of  all  a  school,  the  great 
advance  in  methods  of  education  which  has 
been  made  in  the  past  generation  has  only 
recently  been  evident  in  Sunday-schools. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  Sunday-schools 
which  have  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of  this 
educational  progress  in  the  least.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  however,  there  have  been 
signs  of  a  change  in  this  respect.  Notable 
among  these  signs  has  been  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  Dooks  on  the  subject  of  more 
intelligent  and  ordered  Sunday-school  in- 
struction. These,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  confined  to  the  enunciation  of  general 
principles.  What  most  Sunday-schoolsuper- 
lntendents  need,  however,  is  some  explicit 
suggestion  as  to  a  method  by  which  those 
principles  can  be  put  into  practice.  This 
volume  by  Professor  Pease  is  the  statement 
of  a  clear  and  very  definite  plan  for  a  course 
and  method  of  study  covering  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Sunday-school,  from  the  kinder- 
garten class  to  the  adult  Bible  club.  In  it  is 
recognized  and  incorporated  knowledge  con- 
tributed by  modern  psychology  and  Biblical 
scholarship.  To  the  characteristics  of  each 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  from  child- 
hood through  adolescence  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  is  devoted  a  chapter,  which  is 
followed  by  an  outline  of  lessons  for  that 
period  with  detailed  examples  of  some  lesson 
plans  by  way  of  illustration.  The  value  of 
this  book  does  not  lie  in  any  freedom  from 
defects.  In  some  particulars  it  could  well 
be  modified.  Its  value  lies  rather  in  its 
application  of  an  intelligent  educational 
philosophy  to  a  concrete  and  apparently 
practicable  scheme.  Whoever  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  a  Sunday-school 


and  has  any  ambition  to  increase  its  educa 
tional  effectiveness  ought  to  be  acquaints 
with  this  book. 

Poverty.   By  Robert  Hunter.   The  Mac 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  m.  382  pages.  $IS 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Quest  of  John  Chapman  (The).  By  Newel 
Dwight  Hillis.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Yorl 
5x8  in.  349  pages,  fl.50. 
Dr.  Hillis  knows  the  Central  West,  not  onb 
by  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance  wit! 
the  life  and  conditions  there,  but  by  deep  sym 
pathy  with  the  type  of  character  and  the  qua! 
lty  of  the  human  spirit  developed  in  tha 

freat,  working^  efficient  section  of  the  countrj 
ts  idealism  shining  through  its  immense  ma 
terial  tasks,  its  heartiness,  its  hospitality,  it 
buoyant  faith  in  human  life,  and  its  uncoi 
ventionality,  appeal  to  him,  and  he  is  keen  ti 
see  the  poetry  which,  although  not  adequate! 
expressed,  has  yet  deep  springs  in  that  lif< 
Among  the  few  traditions  in  which  thi 
young  country  rejoices  is  the  life  and  caree 
of  "  Johnny  Appleseed,"  the  eccentric  geniu 
who  was  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  the  pionee 
settlers,  and  who  scattered  apple-seed 
through  aU  the  Middle  West,  and  has  trans 
mitted  his  reputation  and  his  service  i 
numberless  orchards  and  detached  tree 
throughout  the  whole  section  of  countrj 
This  tradition,  which  has  a  biographic 
basis,  appealed  to  Dr.  Hillis's  imaginatioi 
He  saw  its  humor  and  poetic  qualities ;  an 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  facts  he  has  built 
romance  about  this  quaint  old-time  figun 
The  motive  is  a  difficult  one,  because,  whil 
it  is  pastorally  suggestive  and  beautiful,  it  i 
in  no  sense  dramatic ;  and  Dr.  Hillis  ha 
made  up  for  lack  of  the  dramatic  element  i 
his  chief  figure  by  making  him  the  center  e 
running  discussions  on  themes  of  geners 
interest,  carried  on  with  the  rhetoricalfervo 
and  the  imaginative  glow  with  which  hi 
readers  and  his  hearers  are  familiar. 

Selected  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown 
ing.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bo 
ton.  456  x6K  in.  173  pages. 

Sie  Sagen  es  Ware  Die  Liebe  (They  Say  Ti 

Love).  By  Rudolph  Ganz.  Clayton  F.  Summ 
Co.,  Chicago.  $1.25. 

Sosur  Marie:  A  Poem.  By  Mary  Randa 
Shippey.  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York.  5x7] 
in.  96  pages. 

Songs.  By  Thirty  Americans.  Edited  b 
Rupert  Hughes.  (The  Musicians'  Series.)  Olrw 
Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  9x13  in.  137  pages.  Papi 
bound.  f.1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden  and  Echoe 
from  the  Gates  of  Silence.  By  Robert  Lovemai 
The  I.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4J4X7] 
in.  94  pages.  Jl. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Spencer  Kellogg  Brown:  His  Life  in  Kan 
sas  and  His  Death  as  a  Spy,  1843-1883,  as.Dii 

closed  in  His  Diary.  Edited  by  George  Gar  dm 
Smith.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  h 

380  pages. 

A  thrilling  personal  narrative  of  a  man  wh 
risked  his  life  a  hundred  times  in  the  Kaasa 
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border  warfare  that  preceded  the  Civil  War, 
wd  lost  it  by  execution  as  a  spy  in  Rich- 
nond  in  1863.  In  acting  in  the  secret  service 
>f  his  country  Brown  was  actuated  by  love 
>f  ideals  and  of  liberty  as  much  as  was  Na- 
han  Hale,  whose  statue  stands  near  the  City 
Hall  in  New  York  City.  His  life-story  was 
irell  worth  telling,  and  is  here  well  told,  in  the 
nain,  from  his  diaries,  although  a  little  closer 
tditing  would  have  excised  some  of  the  less 
important  personal  details. 

'Sov'rane  Herb"  (The)  and  The  Smoker's 

Yen :  A  Calendar  for  MDCCCCV.  By  Blanche 
McManus.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4)4x8  in. 
38  pages.  75c 

hin  day- School  in  the  Development  of  the 
Americas  Church  (The).  By  Rev.  Oscar  S. 
Michael.  The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  5X7K  in.  293  pages.  $1.50. 

rhe  "  American  Church  "  of  the  title  is  the 
Hiurch  of  which  the  author  is  a  minister — 
he  Protestant  Episcopal.  It  may  be  said 
hat  in  that  communion  there  have  been  two 
[eneral  conceptions  of  the  Sunday-school : 
me,  as  the  means  by  which  the  church  can 
■egularly  impart  such  knowledge  of  essential 
)euefs  and  of  the  liturgy  as  is  expected  of 
hose  who  are  confirmed — as,  therefore,  a 
tarochial  device  to  counteract  the  negligence 
>f  parents  and  godparents,  and  to  reach  the 
mot  and  ignorant ;  the  other,  as  a  dignified 
md  permanent  institution  for  religious  edu- 
ation.  The  conflict  between  these  two  con- 
eptions  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  history 
if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Jnited  States.  The  latter  conception  has 
riumphed  and  has  borne  fruit  in  the  Sunday- 
ichool  Commission  Movement,  which  has  a 
ignificance  for  educational  advancement 
bat  ought  to  be  heeded  by  all  denominations, 
ndeed,  the  book  will  be  of  interest  to  per- 


sons engaged  in  Sunday-school  outside  as 
well  as  within  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
brings  especially  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Sunday-schools  as  propagators  of 
churches. 

Tales  Told  in  Palestine.  Collected  by  J.  E. 
Hanauer.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  H.G.Mitchell. 
Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati.  5)4x8  in.  221 
pages.   *1.25.    (Postage,  12c.) 

Professor  Hanauer,  director  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  long  resident  in  Pal- 
estine, has  made  a  collection  of  its  folk-lore 
and  legends,  ancient  and  modern,  as  enter- 
taining as  any  book  of  travel  could  be.  In 
effect  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  society  in 
which  such  tales  take  the  place  of  our  circu- 
lating library.  Its  combinations  of  shrewd- 
ness and  superstition,  naivete"  axA  astuteness, 
its  worldly  wit  and  wisdom  so  other-worldly 
than  our  own,  furnish  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some mental  recreation  for  a  leisure  hour. 

Tower  of  Pelee  (The) :  New  Studies  of  the 
Oreat  Volcano  of  Martinique.  By  Angelo  Heil- 
pnn,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated.  The /.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  9x12'^  in.  110  pages. 
An  interesting  study  of  what  Professor  Heil- 
prin  considers  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  that  have  ever  been  formed  on 
the  earth's  surface,  the  "  extraordinary  and 
unique  excrescence"'  which  was  pushed  up- 
ward through  PeleVs  volcanic  orifice  to  a 
height  of  eight  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
then  broke,  crumbled,  and  disappeared.  The 
photographic  illustrations  are  really  superb, 
and  the  monograph  is  in  every  way  finely 
printed  and  well  bound.  Professor  Heilprin 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  authority  on 
Pelee,  and  his  three  visits  to  Martinique 
since  the  great  cataclysm  of  May,  1902,  have 
given  him  every  opportunity  to  observe 
closely  Pelee's  extraordinary  phenomena. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
n  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
Published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
r  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  1 


limitation  of  Output  as  a  Protection  to  the 
Average  Workman 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  and  President  Eliot's  ad- 
Iress  on  Republican  Education,  with  its 
riticism  of  labor  unions  for  trying  to  limit 
■reduction,  recall  a  few  incidents  which  have 
ome  to  my  knowledge.  A  carpenter,  past 
diddle Iif e.Dut  sober, industrious, and  sound 
a  body,  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  con- 
ractor  for  whom  he  had  worked  saw  him 
rick  up  one  hemlock  2x4,  twenty  feet  long, 
o  carry  some  two  or  three  rods.  The  con- 
tactor shouted  to  him  that  men  who  worked 
or  him  must  carry  two  at  a  time.  The 
landings  were  green.  I  worked  as  a  car- 
penter for  years  and  know  what  that  order 
aeant  The  man  had  to  lose  his  job.  The 


superintendent  of  a  factory  where  .many 
women  are  employed  on  leather  trimmings 
tells  me  that  not  more  than  ten  out  of  each 
hundred  women  who  try  with  them  are  able 
to  work  fast  enough  to  remain  permanently. 
In  a  cutter's  shop  where  are  employed  a 
large  number  of  men  I  am  informed  by  some 
of  these  men  that  the  swiftest  make  about 
two  dollars  per  day,  the  slowest  not  over  one 
dollar,  and  the  average  not  over  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents.  A  widow  of  thirty, 
thrifty  ana  intelligent,  being  obliged  to  seek 
employment,  engaged  in  a  factory  where 
women  make  dress-skirts.  After  one  year  of 
hard  work,  with  health  impaired  by  over- 
work, she  was  able  to  earn  seventy-five  cents 
per  day.  A  large  employer  of  men  informs 
me  that  he  is  putting  his  shops  all  on  the 
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"  piece-work  "  basis  as  fast  as  possible.  This 
he  considers  a  solution  of  the  wage  problem. 
Years  of  experience  convince  me  that  this 
simply  means,  in  the  end,  an  increase  of 
pressure  upon  the  individual  worker.  And 
it  means  that  wages  will  be  graded  down 
from  the  swiftest  to  the  slowest  workers.  At 
the  top  fair  wages  will  be  earned  by  deft 
hands,  but  at  the  bottom  there  will  be  low 
wages,  great  hardship,  and  a  grinding  of  the 
faces  of  the  slower  workmen.  We  all  de- 
plore some  of  the  methods  of  labor  unions. 
Industry  must  certainly  suffer  if  the  limited 
output  of  a  day's  work  becomes  common. 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  problem.  How 
can  industry  provide  a  living  wage  for  the 
slower  man?  Should  there  not  be  a  mini- 
mum living  wage  for  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  do  ?  Must  he  starve  in  the  interests  of 
industrial  prosperity?  Is  not  the  limited 
output  the  answer  of  workingmen  to  the 
killing  demands  for  greater  speed?  Is  it 
not  a  method,  perhaps  a  crude  one,  by  which 
labor  is  striving  for  standing  room  and  living 
room  and  decent  pay  for  a  multitude  of 
workers  who  are  being  pulverized  by  our 
fierce  industrial  competition?  Is  it  a  crime 
for  one  man  to  go  slow  in  order  that  his 
brother  may  keep  up  with  him  and  live  ?  If 
it  is,  then  it  is  up  to  us  moralists  and  preach- 
ers to  show  the  misguided  bricklayer  how 
his  neighbor  can  live  and  all  of  us  be  good. 

F.  W.  Betts. 
First  Universalist  Church,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Homestead  Opportunities 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  Western  settler  of  to-day  has  other 
chances,  and,  some  think,  better,  than  any 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harger  in  his  article  in 
The  Outlook  of  December  17.  Congress 
passed  a  law  last  spring,  known  as  the  Kin- 
kaid  Bill,  from  its  author,  the  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Sixth  Nebraska  district, 
by  which  the  settler  in  the  western  half  of 
Nebraska  may  take  as  a  homestead  640  acres 
of  Government  land,  in  lieu  of  the  160  acres 
formerly  allowed  by  die  land  laws.  This  law 
applies  only  to  western  Nebraska,  and  con- 
fers the  right  only  upon  those  who  have  no 
more  than  160  acres  of  land  at  the  time  of 
making  their  filing.  Those  who  have  pre- 
viously had  a  Government  homestead  may 
now  file  upon  enough  more  land  to  make  the 
total  acreage  of  the  homestead  640  acres. 
One  reason  for  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  the  bill  was  the  desire  to  induce  settle- 
ment of  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
Government  land  still  remaining  in  Nebraska. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  best  of 
the  land  in  the  territory  affected  had  been 
taken  by  earlier  settlers,  and  what  was  left 
was  not  sufficiently  desirable  to  attract  new 
people  when  it  was  parceled  out  in  quarter 
sections.  But  in  full  sections  of  640  acres 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  there  have 
keen  thousands  of  filings  since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  about  the  first  of  last  July.  On 
that  amount  of  land  a  careful  man.  who  will 
work  hard,  and  intelligently,  and  who  is  will- 


ing to  learn  from  his  neighbors  as  i 
gested  in  Mr.  Harger's  article,  can  I 

?;ood  living,  especially  if  he  can  start  i 
ew  cattle.  At  the  end  of  the  fin 
residence  required  by  the  homestead 
can  get  title  to  the  land,  which 
worth,  as  such  lands  are 


j800  to  $1,600,  in  addition  to  wh 
provements  the  settler  may  have  put  i 
This  is  not  much  of  a  fortune,  bat  it  i 
than  most  young  men  have  to 
result  of  their  first  five  years  of  bj 
themselves.  There  are  thousands  of  • 
still  open  to  settlement  under  this  tern. 
land  is  chiefly  sand-hills,  and  its  mostl 
ent  utility  is  for  the  raising  of  cattk, 
the  land  which  has  been  occupied  fc* 
by  the  large  ranchers,  who  now,  more 
philosophically,  are  having  to  give 
newcomers  the  lands  and  ranges  wind 
made  them  rich.  Agricultural  si' 
studying  the  sand-hills,  and  it  is 
that  as  a  result  of  the  study  they  will 
very  much  more  productive.  In  theiri 
state  they  produce  rich  forage  grasso 
dandy,  and  since  prairie  fires  nave  fa 
more  rare,  hills  which  some  years  ; 
shifting  sand  have  become  sodded  c 
good  grass.  In  many  valleys  in  the 
hills  there  are  now  fine  groves  whkfc 
set  out  under  the  timber  culture  ' 
takes  courage  to  take  up  these 
and  endurance  to  stay  on  them,  but ! 
will  warrant  the  outlay. 

R.  S.  Rsfl 

Ainsworth,  Nebraska. 


Usona  or  Predonia? 

To  the  Editors  of  The'Oullook  : 

This  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  i 
(Usona)  proposed  for  Americans  by  t& 
lish  cousin:  In  1826  the  London  "Cor 
proposed  to  call  the  citizens  of  the  I 
States    "  Philadelphians,"    to  dista 
them  from  their  Southern  neighba 
writer  in  "  Niles'  Register,"  on  neai 
suggestion,  wrote    as  follows: 
elder  nation  we  may  more  rightfully 
the  title  of  Americans  than  any  otbet 
still  it  is  now  [1826]  or  at  least  sooai 
come  a  vague  denomination.  'Pk 
phians '  would  be  a  very  pretty  and  ; 
smooth  name,  but  we  would  much 
that  one  long  since  proposed  by  Dr.  Hit 
of  Fredonians,  and  that  our  country  & 
be  called  Fredonia." 

P 

Dr.  Asakawa 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Kindly  permit  me  to  point  out  a  mis 
ment  in  the  article  by  William  Elliot  & 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Oni 
Mr.  Griffis  refers  to  Yale  as  the  And 
Alma  Mater  of  Dr.  Asakawa.  Dr.  Asai 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  CoUty 
the  class  of  1899.  Later  he  took  up  f 
graduate  work  at  Yale  for  a  short  time: 
Dartmouth  and  not  Yale  is  his  Amai 
Alma  Mater.  J.W.O 
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The  British  in  India 

t  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
Some  weeks  ago  you  published  a  commu- 
tation from  a  Hindu  barrister,  residing  in 
indon,  containing  so  many  incorrect  and 
steading  assertions  that  a  statement  of  the 
cts  is  due, to  your  readers.  Similar  mis- 
itements  were  made  by  one  of  our  most 
ipected  clergymen,  who  was  actually  in 
dia  for  some  months.  Without  doubt,  some 
ever  and  unscrupulous  Hindu  misled  him 
bo  making  them. 

Every  well-informed  Englishman  is  well 
rare  that  not  a  penny  of  the  revenue  of 
dia  is  touched  by  the  British  Government, 
is  selfishly  appropriated  by  any  individuals 
England.  Every  penny  of  the  vast  rev- 
ues is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
ts of  Hindustan  itself.  Your  own  Hindu 
Eormant  is  clever  enough  to  name  nearly 
e  exact  sum  which  is  yearly  sent  to  Eng- 
id — namely,  about  £30,000,000 (  though  he 
also  astute  enough  not  to  state  the  reason 
»y.  The  debt  alone  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
tnt  to  England  is  about  £23,000,000,  and 
e  interest  on  this,  owed  entirely  to  private 
iividuals  who  lent  the  money,  is,  of  course, 
id  promptly,  year  by  year.  Imagine  the 
if  airness  of  pretending  that  England  robs 
dia  of  this ! 

When  the  British  Government  took  charge 
India  after  the  mutiny,  it  of  course  took 
on  itself  all  the  obligations  of  the  East 
dia  Company.  It  paid  all  the  pensions 
lich  were  already  established,  and  liberally 
nsions  its  own  public  servants  after  twenty- 
*  years  in  India.  The  Indian  civil  service 
a  monument  of  noble  striving  for  India's 
nefit,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
Mild  assert  that,  after  a  lifetime  thus  spent, 
e  civil  service  pensions  are  too  much, 
hese  aged  and  worn-out  public  servants 
end  their  old  age  in  England,  and  their 
nsions  are  sent  to  them. 
It  js,  of  course,  much  cheaper  for  the 
dian  Government  to  get  all  the  supplies 
r  its  army — cannon,  rifles,  ammunition,  etc., 
c — in  England,  and  these,  being  an  honest 
ov eminent,  it  has  to  pay  for.  If  any  war 
aterial  was  ever  purchased  directly  from 
e  British  Government  itself,  and  any  profit 
as  made  by  that  Government,  what  a  lively 
*ne  would  be  made  by  the  Opposition  in 
le  House  of  Commons  1 
Your  Hindu  barrister  is  especially  elo- 
lent  about  famines,  and  ridicules  the  notion 
:  their  being  caused  by  deficient  rainfall, 
he  Indian  weather  records  for  about  one 
indred  years  were  investigated  by  scientific 
en  some  years  ago ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
t  or  near  a  maximum  of  sun-spots,  which 
id  occurred  ten  times  in  the  period,  there 
id  never  been  a  famine  in  India,  while  at 
r  near  a  minimum  there  had  been  eight 
(mines  and  two  droughts.  This  warned 
ie  Indian  Government  to  provide  in  years 
I  plenty  for  years  t;  scarcity.   The  first 

Suisite  was  intercommunication.  Railroads 
I  to  be  built  as  speedily  as  possible.  At 
irst,  to  induce  capital  to  come  from  England, 


the  Indian  Government  had  to  guarantee 
five  per  cent  net  profit.  But  that  Govern- 
ment has  so  completely  won  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  commercial  world  that  it  can 
now  borrow  money  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
United  States.  It  had  also  to  borrow  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  build  railroads  that 
would  be  unprofitable  as  investments,  and, 
being  honest,  it  has  to  pay  interest  on  all  the 
money  it  has  borrowed.  Altogether,  by  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise,  more  than  £300,- 
000,000  was  spent  in  railways  up  to  Decem- 
ber, 1899.  Some  years  ago,  the  special 
commission  on  the  prevention  of  famine 
announced  that  the  railroad  system  was  fairly 
complete,  and  that  increased  expenditure 
must  now  be  given  to  irrigation.  Our  cleri- 
cal brother  informed  the  Government  of 
India  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  being  un- 
aware that  its  own  commissioners  had  given 
the  same  information  some  years  before,  and 
that  their  recommendations  had  been  carried 
into  effect  Your  Hindu  barrister  complains 
bitterly  that  only  a  pitiful  £25,000,000  have 
been  spent  by  the  Government  on  irrigation. 
The  city  of  Manchester,  he  says,  had  already 
spent  ,£2,000,000  on  its  water-supply,  and 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  £5,000,000  more,  ^5,000,000 
in  all.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  he  calculates 
that  the  Indian  Government  ought  already 
to  have  spent  on  water-supply  for  the  300,- 
000,000  of  Hindus  more  than  £2,000,000,000 ; 
which  sum,  as  it  exceeds  the  English  na- 
tional debt  considerably,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment might  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
borrowing!  It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that 
Manchester  did  not  ask  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  spend  the  money  for  Manchester's 
water-supply ;  Manchester  only  asked  per- 
mission to  be  allowed  to  spend  its  own  money 
on  itself. 

The  Indian  Government  has  had  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  to  contend  against 
during  the  last  thirty  years;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  tremendous  fall  in  silver, 
reducing  the  rupee  to  three-fifths  of  its  face 
value,  rendered  its  financial  problems  unusu- 
ally difficult,  as  it  had  always  been  on  a 
silver  btisis 

The  famine  of  1876-78  cost  the  Govern- 
ment £l  1,000,000 ;  the  Afghan  War  of  1878- 
1880  cost  it  many  millions ;  the  famine  of 
1896-7  cost  it  £l  7,500,000;  the  bubonic 
plague,  1896-1900,  cost  it  vast  sums;  the 
famine  of  1900  cost  it  £13,000,000 :  the  fall 
in  silver  cost  it  many  millions.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  these  colossal  misfortunes, 
all  its  financial  difficulties  have  been  honor- 
ably met,  and  India  is  now  on  a  gold  basis. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  in  this,  England 
has  given  to  the  whole  world  the  first  great 
experiment  in  governing  a  dependent  people 
(numbering  300,000,000)  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  governed  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  disgruntled  Hin- 
dus of  the  younger  generation,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
founded  by  the  British  Government,  and  who 
feel  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  governing 
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British  India  themselves.  They  are  clever 
enough,  quick-witted  enough ;  they  only  lack 
courage  and  character.  To-day  British 
bayonets  keep  the  peace  of  India.  If  such 
Hindus  had  their  way,  and  the  last  British 
soldier  had  departed,  "in  six  months,"  as 
Lord  Roberts  has  curtly  put  it',  "  the  tiger 
would  be  on  the  top;"  meaning  by  "the 
tiger"  the  50,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  the 
most  warlike  of  all  the  natives  of  India,  who 
to-day  are  kept  off  from  the  throats  of  the 
Hindus  themselves  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Government 

S.  R.  Calthrop. 

Syracuse,  New  York- 

A  Comparison  of  Postal  Rates 

By  James  L.  Cowles 
Secretary  of  the  Postal  Progress  League 

LETTER    AND   SEALED  PACKET 
POSTAGE 

Germany   8  oz.,  Sc. 

England:   4  oz.,  2c. 

American  Congressmen   4  oz.,  Free' 

Other  Americans  4  oz.,  "8c. 

England  has  increased  her  two-cent 
weight  limit  from  one  ounce  to  four  ounces 
with  almost  no  increase  of  expenditure  to  the 
post-office. 

LOCAL  FREE  DELIVERY 
In  1690  London  had  a  penny  (two  cents) 
Free  Delivery  Post  carrying  letters  and 
parcels  up  to  a  pound,  insured  up  to  #50. 

FREE  DELIVERY  RATES  TO-DAY 

LETTERS 

Imperial  Berlin            Republican  New  York 
8  oz   lc.  8  oz   16c. 

MERCHANDISE  PARCELS 


GERMANY 
Distances  up  to  46  miles 

11  lbs   6c. 

22  lbs   12c. 

33  lbs   18c. 


UNITED  STATES 
Within  local  delivery 

1  lb   16c. 

4  lbs   64c. 

11  lbs.,3  parcels,  £1.76 


DOMESTIC  PARCELS  SERVICE 


UNITED  STATES 


COVERING  AUSTRIA 
AND  GERMANY 

11  lbs.  (over  46         1  lb   16c. 

miles)   12c.   4  lbs  64c. 

Insurance  to  full  No  insurance,  even 

value.  on  registered  parcels. 

FOREIGN  PARCELS  POST 


GkEAT  BRITAIN 
To  outside  world 

3  lbs   24c. 

7  lbs   48c. 

11  lbs   72c. 


UNITED  STATES 
To  outside  world 
lib   12c. 

3  lbs   36c. 

4  lbs.  4  oz   60c. 


Limit  of  value . .  $600   1 1  lb.  service  gen- 
erally cut  off. 
Limit  of  value.. .  #50 

1  Congressmen  increased  their  free  limit  from  1  to 
4  oz.  last  winter. 


PARCELS  DESPATCHED  IN 
NATIONAL  MAILS 

Limit  of 

Country  Number  vame  per 

parcel 

United  States,  1904...  129,397  450 
Great  Britain,  1902..  2,051,248  600 
Switzerland,  1902..  1,250,607)  *  (1 
Germany,  1902..  10,045,900  J  §B  {2 
Austria,         1902..  11,210,700  J      a  (e 

Paris  is  introducing  automobiles/ 
mail  transfer  service.   New  York  i 
still  handled  in  "  Noah's  arks," 
half-dead  horses.   Paris  postal  auto 
travel  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  New  Y4. 
wagons,  perhaps  four  miles  an  hour,  j 

The  Postal  Progress  League  ask  " 
gress: 

1.  The  enactment  into  law  of  H. ! 
consolidating  third  and  fourth 
matter  at  one  cent  per  each  two 
recommended  by  the  Post-Office 
•ment,  thus  reducing  the  present  me~ 
rate  fifty  per  cent. 

2.  The  enactment  into  law  of  H.  R.J 
the  Pope  Parcels  Post  Bill — providin 
consolidation  of  third  and  fourth  clai 
insuring  parcels  up  to  their  full  valu 
ihg  weight  limit  up  to  eleven  pou 
with  rates : 

3  oz.  parcels  

1  lb.  parcels  

11  lb.  parcels  

3.  A  convenient  postal  currency  toJ 
ment  our  inconvenient  money-order  r 

4.  A  local  delivery  parcels  post,  e 
large  parcels  at  low  rates,  reviving  I 
post  coach  Service  on  the  rural  post  t 

5.  The  extension  of  the  free  rural  { 
to  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  appointment  of  a  commitb 
pare  and  report  a  bill  to  next  Con 
vising  postal  laws. 

We  ask  the  President  and  Po 
General — 

1.  To  offer  to  the  countries  of  En 
not  to  all  the  world,  reciprocal  Postal  < 
tions  similar  to  our  present  Con 
with  Mexico  and  Canada. 

2.  To  bring  this  country  quickly 
existing  International  Postal  Conv 
for  the  handling  of  parcels,  of  lett 
boxes  of  declared  value,  for  the 
delivery  of  foreign  mail,  for  the  into 
of  C.O.D.  parcels,  and  for  the  issue 
national  postal  letters  of  identity. 

A  two-cent-an-ounce  letter  rate  to  Ett 
countries  would  be  a  great  boon  to  < 
ness  and  social  interests.    It  wou 
special  blessing  to  our  foreign-born  ' 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  now  sendin 
letters  for  two  cents  to  the  following! 
and  distant  countries :  Mexico,  Ca 
Panama  Zone,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
ippines,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Sb 
China. 

■Estimated. 
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Winter  or  Summer — when  the  snow  falls  or  the  sun  scorches, 
you  will  find  no  difference  in  the  delicious  flavor,  wholesome 
quality,  ease  of  preparation  and  the  general  goodness  of 

Libby 's     Food  Products 

Libby's  Ox  Tongues,  Pork  and  Beans,  Veal  Loaf,  Melrose  Pate\ 
Cottage  Loaf,  Concentrated  Soups,  etc,  are  all  that  highest 
skilled  cooking  can  make  them.    Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

Our  booklet,  "Good  Things  to  Eat,"  sent  free  upon  request. 
Send  6ve  2  cent  stamps  for  Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 


Chafing  dish  cookery 

You  may  feel  satisfied  with  your  chafing  dish  successes,  but 
unless  you  have  used  extract  of  beef,  you  have  yet  to  secure 
that  piquant  flavor  that  is  de  rigeuer  to  the  highest  achievement 
of  chafing  dish  cookery,  ^[send  today  for  "Culinary  Wrinkles" 
(free  on  request).  ^[  it  will  assist  you  in  the  clever  use  of  the 
chafing  dish.  \  it  will  tell  you  how  to  make  dainty,  toothsome 
dishes  more  apetizing  and  more  digestible.  ^[  of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  chafing  dish  extract  of  beef  is  not  indispens- 
able, but  why  be  conventional — why  not  do  something  that  is 
not  commonplace.  ^[  something  that  will  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  dishes.  ^[  something  that  will  dispel  the  horrors  of  late 
suppers.  ^[  try  extract  of  beef  the  next  time  and  note  the 
result.  ^[  do  not  experiment  but  insist  on 

Extract  of  Beef 

the  brand  that  is  in  demand,  ^[sold  by- 
all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  $sf  Company,  Chicago 


i 

i 


IF  YOU  LIKE  ASPARAGUS 

TRY 

ASPAROX 

A  combination  of  Armour's  Fluid  Beef  and 
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Reduction  of  Representation  in  the  South 

By  John  B.  Knox 

President  of  the  Late  Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama 

Sanitary  and  Medical  Work  in  the 
Japanese  Army 

By  Major  Louis  L.  Seaman,  M.D. 

Children  in  the  Canning  Industry 

By  Ernest  S.  Whitin 

The  Young  Man  of  To-Day  as  a 
Social  Worker 

By  Winifred  Buck 

Arbitration  and  the  Senate.  Congress  and  the  Tariff.  Southern 
Representation.  The  New  York  Canal  Question.  Mr.  Folk's 
Inaugural.    Louise  Michel.    Russian  Affairs.    Books  of  the  Week. 
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New. York  Lifi 

Insurance  Company 

JOHN  A.  McGALL,  President 

JANUARY  \,  J  905 

Total  Admitted  Assets,  as  per  Certificate  of  In- 
surance Department  (Company  does  not  invest  in,  or  loan  aaaa  fififl  41 
upon,  stocks  of  any  kind   frjgU,OOU,fl 

Reserve  Value  of  Policies  and  Annuities  ^ 

as  per  Certificate  of  New  York  Insurance  Department...  4>JJOjZZZfT 

General  Liabilities   6,909$ 

Additional  Reserve,  which  the  Com- 
pany voluntarily  sets  aside  in  excess  of 
the  State's  requirements   $6,830,023 

Reserve  to  provide  Dividends 

payable  to  policy-holders  during  1905  and 
in  subsequent  years  as  per  policy  contracts  32,236,437 

Reserve  to  provide  for  all  other 

Contingencies     8,461,680 

Total  Additional  Reserves   47,528,1 

Total  $390,660,2 


Income,  1904   $96,891,27 

K:w  insurance  paid  for  in  J904   342,212$' 

Inst  trance  in  force  (Paid-for)   1,928,609,301 


The  NEW-YORK  LIFE'S  Accumulation  Policy  contains  no  restriction 
whatever,  and  only  one  condition,  namely,  the  payment  of  premiums,  ft  i 
incontestable  by  its  terms,  and  is  automatically  non-forfeitable  after  the 
premium  is  paid.   After  the  policy  has  been  in  force  two  full  years,  loan 
will  be  made  thereon  by  the  Company  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  premium 
the  current  year  being  paid. 

The  Detailed  Annual  Statement,  giving  list  of  securities  held,  etc 
supplied  on  application.  Address 

NEW- YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

346  Broadway,  N  ew  York 
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The  outcome  of  the  confer- 
Con^The  ences  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  is  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  special  session  of  Congress  will 
be  called  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the 
question  of  tariff  revision  will  then  be 
taken  up  with  the  expectation  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  before  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  begins  in 
December.  It  is  said  by  the  Republican 
leaders  that,  as  this  is  to  be  a  revision 
of  the  present  law  by  the  friends  of 
protection,  and  that  a  reversal  of  past 
policy  is  not  proposed,  but  only  a  modi- 
fication of  some  schedules  to  meet  new 
conditions,  the  work  will  not  involve 
long-continued  debates  and  committee 
sessions.  It  is  also  asserted  that  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  has  received  the  assent 
a  of  Democratic  leaders  to  an  agreement 
mat  the  opposition  will  not  indulge  in 
obstruction  or  time-consuming  tactics. 
There  are  many  important  schedules 
which  no  protectionist  in  Congress  thinks 
should  be  touched,  and  those  which  the 
moderate  protectionists  think  should  be 
modified  may  be  selected  and  discussed 
with  very  much  less  friction  and  political 
turmoil  than  would  attend  the  framing 
of  a  new  tariff  measure.  A  study  of  the 
position  of  Congress  as  to  revision, 
taken  by  section,  shows  that  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  the  two  Dakotas  almost  unitedly 
favor  revision ;  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  representatives  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  op- 
posed to  any  change;  while  those  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  are  divided 
nearly  evenly. 


In  the  House  of  Repre- 
»uttOT*,OB*1  sentatives  last  week  the 

Swayne  impeachment 
case  was  brought  up  on  the  reports  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the 


charges;  these  reports  indicate  wide 
divergency  in  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  as  to  the  validity 
and  importance  of  the  several  charges, 
and  the  press  of  the  country  is  beginning 
to  show  impatience  at  the  prospect  that 
Congress  must  spend  its  valuable  time 
over  such  apparently  minor  points  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  Judge  is  or  is  not 
justified  in  charging  $10  a  day  (the 
maximum  allowed  by  law),  regardless  of 
the  exact  sum  spent — a  practice  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  other  judges  as  well  as  by 
Judge  Swayne ;  this  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  one  of  the  charges  on  which  the 

committee  is  unanimously  agreed.  

The  House  passed  459  pension  bills  in 

103  minutes  one  day  last  week.  

The  Senate's  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  has  been  listening  during 
the  week  to  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Smoot ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  state- 
ments of  Utah  non-Mormon  business 
men  who  said  that  the  Mormon  Church 
does  not  interfere  in  politics  and  that 
polygamy  is  dying  out.  Railroad  rate 
regulation  and  the  Statehood  question 
were  discussed,  but  in  a  desultory  way 
and  without  important  positive  action  as 
to  the  first,  and  with  only  the  adoption 
of  minor  amendments  in  the  latter  case. 


The  need  of  some  such 

Federal  Control  of      i  „„  .i  •.  ■ 

Corporation.        P1*11  *S  that  proposed 

.  by  Mr.  James  Garfield 
for  the  uniform  regulation  of  corporations 
becomes  daily  more  apparent.  A  Wash- 
ington correspondent  gives  us  some  sig- 
nificant  facts  which  show  that  the  National 
Capital  has  become  a  center  for  the 
organization  of  corporations  with  enor- 
mous capitalization  and  very  little  cash. 
Many  of  these  companies  are  formed 
apparently  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  unsophisticated  investors,  and 
in  many  cases  justly  deserve  to  be  called 
swindling  enterprises.    Some  three  years 
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ago  Congress  adopted  a  code  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  concerning  the 
organization  of  corporations  for  local 
purposes,  the  principal  provision  of  which 
was  that  such  corporations  should  pay  a 
nominal  fee  for  recording  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
Our  correspondent  states  that  a  small 
group  of  men  at  once  took  advantage  of 
this  provision  to  form  companies  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes  to  operate  all  over  the 
country.  The  incorporators  are  not 
required  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  stock,  but 
simply  a  fee  to  the  Recorder.  During  the 
year  ending  December  3 1  last  there  were 
1,491  such  certificates  filed  in  Washing- 
ton, authorizing  a  total  capital  stock  of 
all  the  companies  thus  created  of  $2,236,- 
572,750.  These  numerous  companies, 
with  their  inflated  capitalization,  each 
paid  an  average  fee  of  less  than  a  dollar 
for  their  creation.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies are  based  on  mining  schemes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same 
incorporators  to  appear  upon  the  papers 
of  different  companies  day  after  day.  It 
is  fair  to  presume,  as  our  correspondent 
asserts,  that  thousands  of  people  all  over 
the  country  have  been  induced  to  buy 
the  worthless  stock  of  some  of  these 
concerns,  having  been  attracted  by  the 
promises  of  big  dividends  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  was  created  in 
Washington,  thus  supposedly  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  better  illustration  could 
be  found  of  Mr.  Garfield's  assertion  that 
the  present  method  of  creating  corpora- 
tions under  different  and  often  antago- 
nistic State  laws  is  a  vicious  one. 

® 

Mr.  Knox  The  article  by  Mr.  Knox, 
on  Reduction  o  of  Alabama,  printed  on 

Representation    another  ^  respecting 

the  proposal  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  Southern  States, answers  two  questions 
which  have  been  sometimes  effectively 
put  by  the  advocates  of  this  measure. 
One  question  is,  How  can  Congress  do 
otherwise  than  make  such  reduction, 
since  the  language  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  mandatory :  "  When  the 
right  to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  State  .  .  .  except  for 
.  ,  .  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 


therein  shall  be  reduced."  It  is  said 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  certainly  denied 
to  the  illiterate  and  the  thriftless  in  cer- 
tain Southern  States,  whether  on  account 
of  their  color  or  not.  To  this  Mr.  Knox 
answers,  in  effect,  that  attaching  to  the 
ballot  a  condition  precedent,  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  citizen  to  comply  with, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  denying  the 
ballot  to  the  citizen.  To  say  that  he 
cannot  vote  until  he  leams  to  read  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  he  cannot 
vote.  It  must  be  said  of  this  conten- 
tion that  it  clearly  is  not  a  case  of  mere 
special  pleading,  since  in  support  of  it  is 
cited  so  excellent  a  Constitutional  author- 
ity as  Judge  Cooley.  Mr.  Knox's  cita- 
tion is  from  Judge  Cooley's  "  Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law,"  page  292,  edition 
of  1898.  Judge  Cooley  was  a  North- 
erner, and  the  principle  was  enunciated 
by  him  six  years  age — before,  there- 
fore, the  present  question  had  become  a 
serious  question  in  practical  politics.  The 
other  question  asked  is,  "  What  remedy 
is  there  for  the  injustice  inflicted,  both 
on  the  colored  citizen  and  on  other  States, 
by  allowing  a  State  to  refuse  the  suffrage 
to  intelligent  and  thrifty  colored  men,  as 
admittedly  is  sometimes  done,  except  to 
refuse  the  State  permission  to  count 
such  excluded  citizens  in  making  out 
its  proportionate  representation  ?"  The 
answer  is  that  the  colored  citizen  who 
finds  his  constitutional  right  to  vote 
denied  to  him  should  do  what  any  other 
citizen  should  do,  appeal  to  the  courts 
of  his  own  State  for  redress;  and  the 
case  which  Mr.  Knox  cites  indicates  that 
he  would  not  make  the  appeal  in  vain. 
Certainly  the  other  States  are  not  to 
assume  that  the  appeal  would  be  in  vain 
until  the  experiment  has  been  made. 
Both  these  answers  are  very  clearly  and 
cogently  put  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  we  com- 
mend his  answers  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  our  readers. 

® 

The  article  by  Major  Sea- 
A^ny  Reform  man,  printed  elsewhere  in 

this  issue,  on  the  medical 
and  sanitary  work  of  the  Japanese  army 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  general  pub- 
lic has  vital  interests  at  stake  and  there- 
fore ought  jg^  earnestly  interested  in 
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the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States 
army.  The  Outlook  has  referred  to  this 
subject  before,  pointing  out  that,  as  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  laymen,  it  should 
be  guided  to  a  very  large  degree  by 
experts  in  debating  and  deciding  tech- 
nically scientific  questions.  Dismissing 
the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  question, 
it  is  very  clear  that  a  modern  army  can- 
not be  in  a  good  fighting  condition 
unless  it  is  completely  equipped  with 
every  modern  device  and  art  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  health 
and  vigor  among  soldiers.  It  seems 
singular,  therefore,  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  are  vigorous  and 
efficient  in  their  efforts  to  provide  the 
army  with  modern  rifles,  modern  ex- 
plosives, and  modern  uniforms,  do  not 
appear  to  realize  how  useless  all  these 
appliances  are  made  by  defective  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
battlefield.  A  correspondent,  an  army 
surgeon  now  stationed  at  one  of  our 
Western  posts,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  admirable  bill  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  medical 'department 
of  the  United  State's  army  is  now  before 
Congress.  This  bill  has  been  approved 
by  Surgeon-General  O'Reilly,  U.  S.  A., 
by  ex-Secretary  of  War  Root,  and  by 
Secretary  Taft.  A  memorandum  which 
accompanies  the  bill  states  three  serious 
defects  of  organization  which  handicap 
the  efficiency  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  army  at  present    These  are : 

1.  A  commissioned  personnel  entirely  in- 
adequate to  perform  the  medical  service  of 
the  army  even  in  time  of  peace. 

2.  Insufficient  inducement  in  the  way  of 
pay  and  promotion  to  attract  the  most  desira- 
ble class  of  young  physicians  to  enter  the 
corps. 

3.  No  satisfactory  means  of  expansion  to 
meet  war  conditions  and  special  needs  in 
time  of  peace  (epidemics, "  little  wars,"  etc.). 
The  only  means  of  expansion  heretofore 
existing,  the  employment  of  contract  sur- 
geons to  supplement  the  insufficient  commis- 
sioned personnel,  has  always  been  wasteful 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  has  now  become 
absolutely  impractical  because  of  the  recent 
decision  that,  the  contract  surgeon  not  being 
an  officer,  obedience  to  his  orders  cannot  be 
enforced  even  in  the  case  of  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

There  is  too  much  ground,  .we  re_gret 
to  say,  for  the  sorrowful  comment  which 
our  correspondent  makes  upon  the  prog* 


pects  of  this  bill.  "  Even  with  this 
[official]  unqualified  support,  together 
with  the  support  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  probabilities  are  that  the  bill 
will  never  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House, 
not  because  of  the  opposition  to  it,  but 
because  it  will  be  crowded  out  by  meas- 
ures which  can  muster  more  influence  to 
secure  a  hearing.  Should  another  occa- 
sion arise  similar  to  that  of  1898,  the 
people  will  again  wonder  at  the  '  ineffi- 
ciency' of  the  medical  department,  which 
should  be  spelled '  insufficiency.' "  Those 
citizens  who,  like  The  Outlook,  are 
proud  of  the  record  of  our  army  and 
desire  to  see  its  constructive  ability 
strengthened  and  increased,  ought  to 
feel  their  responsibility  as  voters  in  this 
matter. 

® 

In  the  estimates  of  the 
Ap"ropri«ioUn    Indian  Office  presented  to 

Congress  as  a  basis  for 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  is  the  following  list  of 
appropriations  for  sectarian  schools : 

Name  of  School.     Denomination.  Total  for  Agency. 

Year. 

St.    Joseph,  Green 

Bay   Catholic  $18^60  Green  Bay 

St.  Louis   "  9375  Osage 

St  John's   "  8,125 

Immaculate  Concep- 
tion  "  7,020  Crow  Creek 

Holy  Rosary   "  21,600  Pine  R. 

St.  Francis   "  27,000  Rosebud 

St.  Labre's   "  6,480  Tongue  R. 

St.  Mary's   "  500  Quapaw 

Zoas  B'dg  School....  Lutheran  4,320  Green  R. 

Totals   »102,780 

In  our  judgment,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions asked  for  by  the  Indian  Office  by 
$102,780,  and  attach  to  the  appropriation 
bill  a  provision  that  none  of  the  appro- 
priations may  be  expended  for  schools 
under  denominational  or  ecclesiastical 
control.  The  work  of  educating  the 
Indians  was  for  a  time  carried  on  partly 
by  church  missions,  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Government  schools,  and  partly 
by  a  quasi  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  the  churches  in  which 
the  expense  was  shared  between  the 
two.  This  partnership  between  the 
churches  and  the  Government  did  not 
work  well,  and  finally  the  prooosition 
was  made,  emanating  from  the  churches 
themselves,  that  it  be  discontinued.. 
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After  a  public  discussion  lasting  through 
several  years,  the  discontinuance  was 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  and  the 
Government  settled  upon  the  policy  of 
reducing  appropriations  for  church 
schools  twenty  per  cent  each  year,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  all 
appropriations  for  church  schools  should 
cease.  At  the  same  time  it  was  under- 
stood, and  so  far  as  one  Administration 
can  pledge  another  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Government  should  undertake  to 
provide  secular  education  for  all  Indian 
children  of  school  age  residing  on  Res- 
ervations, as  the  Slate  provides  for  the 
secular  education  of  all  children  in  the 
State.  The  churches  at  once  began  to 
adjust  their  work  to  these  new  conditions. 
In  some  cases  they  turned  their  school 
property  over  to  the  Government,  in 
others  they  discontinued  their  schools, 
leaving  the  Government  to  organize 
schools  in  their  place,  and  in  some  cases 
they  increased  their  own  contributions 
in  order  to  maintain  schools  which  be- 
fore had  been  partly  supported  by  the 
Government.  In  pursuance  of  this  gen- 
eral policy,  Congress  formally  enacted 
in  1900  that  a  temporary  appropria- 
tion then  made  to  maintain  contracts 
with  sectarian  schools  where  non-sec- 
tarian schools  could  not  be  provided, 
should  be  "the  final  appropriation  for 
sectarian  schools." 


Congress  ought  to  re- 
A"oT£"£™n  fuse  to  make  this  appro- 
priation, and  in  the 
appropriation  bill  should  reaffirm  the 
principle  that  none  of  die  moneys  ex- 
pended under  that  act  shall  go  to  the 
support  of  schools  under  denominational 
or  ecclesiastical  control.  It  ought  to  do 
this  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  Attor- 
ney-General Knox,  in  February,  1902, 
advised  the  President  that  the  Interior 
Department  could  not  properly  even 
give  rations  to  children  attending  church 
schools,  because  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  and 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government. 
For  the  Indian  Office  now  to  ask  Con- 
gress directly  to  set  aside,  without  notice 
to  the  country  and  without  public  dis- 
cussion, the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, is  to  ask  what  ought  not  to 
have  been  asked  and  -what  Congress 
ought  not  to  grant    (2)  To  set  aside 
this  settled  policy  after  the  churches  of 
the  country  have  adjusted  their  mission 
work  to  that  policy,  and  to  do  this  in 
order  to  give  special  appropriations  to 
two  favored  denominations,  is  not  "  a 
square  deal."    (3)  It  is  seriously  injuri- 
ous to  the  Indians  themselves.  There 
lie  before  us  as  we  write  two  petitions 
from  the  Crow  Creek  Agency— one, 
signed  by  fifty-three  Indians,  asking  that 
Congress  shall  appropriate  money  to 
the  "  Immaculate  Conception  Mission 
School,"  the  other,  signed  by  a  hundred 
and  six  Indians,  objecting  to  the  use  of 
their  shares  of  tribal  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  Roman  Catholic  schools.  No 
possible  religious  education  furnished 
by  catechetical  instruction  of  any  kind 
can  conceivably  compensate  the  In- 
dians for  the  disadvantage  resulting; 
from  setting  them  against  one  another 
on  an  issue  of  this  kind,  Catholic 
Indian  against  Protestant  Indian.  (4) 
Because  the  policy  of  appropriating 
money  to  church  schools  is  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
American  life,  principles  which  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  justified  and  con- 
firmed.   Government  cannot  make  ap- 
propriations for  church  schools  without, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  encour- 
agement of  church  lobbies  at  Washing- 
ton, pulling  against  one  another  in  rivalry 
for  appropriations,  and  Indians  in  the 
various  tribes  set  against  one  another, 
as  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Res- 
ervation have  been  by  this  mischievous 
proposition.    (5)  Because  it  is  at  least  a 
fair  question  whether  such  an  appropria- 
tion is  not  a  violation  of  the  first  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 
An  appropriation  to  a  school  left  under 
the  administration  and  control  of  a 
denomination,  especially  when  made  to 
the  support  of  a  school  upon  a  Reserva- 
tion, where  no  one  has  a  right  to  go 
without  a  license  from  the  Government, 
comes  perilously  near  a  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.    Mr.  James 
S.  Sherman  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.    We  hope  that 
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he  may  receive  letters  from  those  of  our 
readers  who  believe  in  square  dealing  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  churches, 
and  in  carrying  out  American  principles 
of  religious  liberty  among  the  Indians, 
protesting  against  this  request  of  the 
Indian  Office  for  special  appropriations 
for  two  specially  favored  religious  sects 
in  violation  of  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government 


A  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
*  wE?**  ate  last  March,  and  now  in 

the  hands  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  provides  that  after  March  4 
the  salary  of  the  President  shall  be  in- 
creased from  150,000  to  $75,000,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Vice-President, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress shall  also  be  increased.  Another 
bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  present 
session,  provides  that  the  President's 
salary  shall  be  increased  to  j>100,000, 
beginning  March  4,  1909,  and  that  a 
President  after  retiring  from  office  shall 
receive  a  pension  of  $25,000  a  year  dur- 
ing his  life.  One  of  these  bills,  or  a 
compromise  bill  which  would  combine 
the  provisions  of  the  two,  should  be 
promptly  passed  as  a  simple  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  represent  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  as  a  'matter  of  National 
pride.  In.  the  thirty-three  years  since 
the  salary  of  the  President  was  raised 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  President  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our 
Nation  without  drawing  largely  upon  his 
own  private  income.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  officials  whose  salaries 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  bills. 
A  deplorable  result  of  this  niggardly 
policy  in  the  payment  of  public  servants 
is  that  only  men  who  have  moderately 
large  incomes,  independent  of  their 
salaries,  can  afford  to  accept  election  to 
Congress  or  appointment  to  the  higher 
offices  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Nation  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  men  of  the 
highest  ability,  but  without  the  requisite 
income.  Several  years  ago  it  was  re- 
ported that  Senator  Hoar  had  been 


offered  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, but  had  been  compelled  to  decline 
it  because  he  could  not  afford  to  keep 
up  the  establishment  which  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St 
James's  ought  to  have.  The  salaries 
which  our  diplomatic  representatives  re- 
ceive, are  ridiculously  small  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially since  our  Government  has  steadily 
refused  to  provide  permanent  quarters 
for  our  Legations,  and  our  Ministers 
must  expend  a  large  proportion  of  their 
salaries  for  house-rent  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  the  January  number  of 
the  "Century  Magazine,"  tells  of  his 
experience  when  he  went  to  Berlin  as 
Ambassador  to  Germany.  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  quarters, 
but  finally  secured  a  large  apartment 
which  was  satisfactory.  He  spent  more 
than  his  first  year's  salary  in  furnishing 
and  fitting  up  the  apartment,  and  after 
eighteen  months  he  was  notified  that  the 
house  had  been  sold  and  that  he  must 
leave.  With  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  compromise  by  which  he 
remained  in  the  house  for  another  year. 
The  purchaser  of  the  house  in  which  he 
occupied  an  apartment  was  the  little 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  made  use 
of  the  entire  building  for  its  Legation. 
The  inevitable  comparison  is  by  no 
means  flattering  to  American  National 
pride. 

<§? 

A  conspicuous  fea- 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright   .  _ 

on  the  Tariff  o£  the  recent 

meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  the  address  of  the  retiring 
President,  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  in 
that  address  a  striking  feature  was  the 
reference  to  the  tariff.  One  does  not 
always  think  of  science  as  connected  with 
the  tariff,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  all  tariffs  have  been  so  unscientific. 
But  science  may  do  much  in  modifying 
the  extreme  views  held,  not  only  by 
manufacturers  and  the  politicians  who 
represent  them,  but  also  by  broader- 
minded  economists  and  statesmen.  The 
present  attitude  of  many  men  is  that 
tariff  legislation  relates  entirely  to  the 
question  of  expediency ;  that  there  is 
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little  if  any  principle  involved  in  either 
free  trade  or  protection.  Whether  this 
be  right  or  wrong,  the  power  of  science 
as  applied  to  the  whole  matter  lies,  as 
Dr.  Wright  points  out,  in  equalizing  con- 
ditions everywhere.  This  process  goes 
on  constantly,  and  will  help  to  show  leg- 
islators the  true  path  to  be  pursued.  Dr. 
Wright  thinks  the  tariff  question  more 
sociological  than  economic. 

Until  the  conditions  of  the  different  peo- 
ples that  are  engaged  in  competing  industries 
are  more  thoroughly  equalized,  probably  both 
the  great  political  parties  in  our  country,  act- 
ing together,  could  not  get  rid  of  some  form 
of  a  protective  tariff;  but  when,  through 
scientific  methods  and  the  application  of 
scientific,  principles  to  industry  on  a  broad 
scale,  the  conditions  of  the  people  become 
more  thoroughly  equalized,  1  doubt  if  both 
parties  together  will  be  able  to  preserve  legis- 
lation relative  to  an  expediency  now  felt  to  be 
important.  A  scientific  basis  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion is  sure  to  be  advocated,  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  be  the  entering  wedge  to  simpli- 
fying the  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
of  different  peoples.  As  already  intimated, 
the  uniformizing  of  prices,  the  expansion  of 
transportation,  and  all  the  other  instrumen- 
talities for  reducing  the  size  of  the  world, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  are  affecting 
and  will  affect  more  generally  legislation  rela- 
tive to  imports  and  exports. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  by  the 
coming  Congress,  the  task  will  thus  not 
be  as  difficult  as  it  was  in  1897,  and  in 
other  previous  years  when  transportation 
had  not  been  so  expanded  nor  prices  so 
"  uniformized  "  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  result  should  be  at  least  a  more 
scientific  and  equitable  tariff  than  any 
yet  framed. 

® 

The  principal  feature  of 
^mu^™*'"  *e  inaugural  address  of 

Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
of  Missouri,  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  reference  to  the  pollution  of 
politics  by  bribery.  Mr.  Folk  was  pre- 
eminently the  stern  agent  to  awaken 
Missourians  from  their  slumbering  public 
conscience  to  the  necessity  of  remedying 
civic  evils.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  now,  from  every  section  of 
Missouri,  comes  the  demand  that  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  freed  from 
the  evil  of  bribery  which  has  disgraced 
former  bodies.  Governor  Folk  justly 
says  that  there  has  been  no  more  cor- 
ruption in  Missouri  »han  in.  some  other 


States,  but  it  has  been  exposed  and  pun- 
ished in  Missouri  as  it  has  not  been 
punished  in  other  States.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  country  is  looking  to  see 
whether  the  recent  action  in  Missouri  is 
only  a  passing  virtuous  spasm  or  not 
What  is  to  be  done  is  told  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's words :  "  Every  rumor  of  bribery 
should  be  investigated,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Attorney-General's  de- 
partment, the  Executive  will  lend  to  you 
every  aid  in  sifting  to  the  bottom  all 
reports  of  this  character."  It  is  too  often 
the  tendency  of  good  men  in  legislative 
bodies,  as  Governor  Folk  says,  to  close 
their  eyes  to  corruption.  Satisfied  with 
their  own  honesty,  they  forget  that  it  is 
as  much  their  duty  to  protect  and  defend 
the  honor  of  the  State  as  their  own 
honor.  But,  as  Jefferson  says,  "  The 
time  to  guard  against  corruption  is  be- 
fore it  gets  hold  of  us.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  fold  than  to  trust 
to  drawing  his  teeth  and  claws  after  he 
gets  in."  In  this  spirit  Governor  Folk 
is  not  satisfied  with  merely  exhorting 
Missouri  legislators  to  be  good  ;  he 
points  to  hoped-for  legislative  enactments 
as  showing  the  proof  of  goodness.  A 
law  should  be  enacted  compelling  wit- 
nesses to  testify  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
bribery  transactions,  and  excepting  such 
witnesses  from  prosecution  for  any  mat- 
ters directly  or  indirectly  growing  out 
of  such  testimony.  It  often  happens,  as 
Mr.  Folk  points  out,  that  corruption, 
by  reason  of  the  secrecy  with  which  it 
works,  like  the  mole  underground,  does 
not  come  to  light  until  years  after. 
Hence  the  present  Missouri  statute  of 
limitation  of  three  years  is  too  short  a 
time  to  bar  prosecution  for  the  offense  ; 
the  statute  should  be  five  years  instead 
of  three.  Again,  to  take  away  the  in- 
centive for  bribery  as  far  as  possible,  all 
franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  secured 
by  bribery  should  be  declared  null  and 
void. 

When  one  steals  a  horse,  he  cannot  trans- 
fer any  title  to  it,  and  the  owner  may  recover 
it  wherever  found.  This  rule  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  people's  property  stolen 
from  the  people  by  bribing  their  representa- 
tives, and  the  people  should  be  entitled  to 
reclaim  their  own.  The  law  should  require 
all  franchises  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  i 

and  a  sufficient  length  of  time  allowed  after! 
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the  sale  for  any  one  to  raise  the  bid,  to  pre- 
vent collusion. 

While  these  lavs  would  undoubtedly 
aid  in  suppressing  bribery,  the  ultimate 
remedy  for  corruption  lies  in  the  public 
conscience.  To  that  conscience,  in  and 
outside  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Folk  appeals 
with  well-earned  authority. 


The  State  of  New 
^New*]^1"'  Jersey,  long  notorious 

as  the  paradise  of 
corporations,  is  becoming  aroused  to  the 
need  of  maintaining  popular  control 
over  corporate  franchises.  The  arro- 
gance of  certain  street  railway  interests 
in  demanding  a  perpetual  franchise  has 
been  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of 
public  indignation  that  has  spread  to 
various  parts  of  the  State.  A  traction 
company  expected  to  get  a  franchise  to 
operate  a  railway  on  an  avenue  in  Orange. 
The  people  of  East  Orange  had  voted, 
three  to  one,  to  establish  a  parkway  on 
the  avenue.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
Common  Council  granted  a  twenty-year 
franchise  for  an  annual  payment  of 
{5,000.  But  the  company  wanted  better 
terms.  The  Mayor  vetoed  the  ordi- 
nance, and  a  substitute  ordinance  was 
started  on  its  way  through  the  Council 
granting  for  $1,000  a  year  the  franchise 
in  perpetuity.  Thereupon  public  sen- 
timent found  expression.  With  very 
plain  speech  citizens  protested  against 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,  and  so 
impressed  the  Council  that.it  indefinitely 
postponed  action  on  the  matter.  The 
protest  was  not  against  the  substitution 
of  the  trolley  line  for  the  park  so  much 
as  against  the  granting  of  an  enormously 
valuable  franchise  in  the  interests,  not  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  traction  company. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Kelsey,  of  Orange,  has  put 
concretely  the  way  in  which  a  com- 
munity suffers  from  the  practice  of 
granting  franchises  in  perpetuity  to  pub- 
lic service  corporations.  One  company, 
he  points  out,  which  operates  nine 
miles  of  track,  has  a  capital  value 
of  over  nine  millions  of  dollars — more 
than  a  million  dollars  for  every  mile  of 
the  line,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
nine-elevenths  of  the  city's  taxable  value. 
The  company  has  to  pay  dividends  on 


this  whole  capitalization.  Consequently 
the  people  have  to  pay  in  fares  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  from  the  real 
value  and  the  watered  value.  He  has  put 
the  truth  in  another  way  with  regard  to 
another  company.  This  holds  securities 
valued  at  $59,000,000  ;  yet  its  line  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  $10,000,000. 
The  difference,  $49,000,000,  is  the  value 
of  the  franchise  the  people  have  granted 
to  that  company  for  all  time — a  sum  that 
could  be  used  for  public  improvements  if 
it  had  not  been  handed  over  to  the 
corporation.  There  is  now  a  public  agi- 
tation for  a  State  law  limiting  franchises 
to  a  twenty-year  period — a  most  reason- 
able demand.  The  new  Governor,  Mr. 
£.  C.  Stokes,  in  his  inaugural  address,  had 
nothing  to  say  concerning  corporations 
except  in  defense  of  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Legisla- 
ture, may  learn  from  this  popular  uprising 
that  the  people  as  well  as  the  corpora- 
tions have  possessions  and  rights  to  be 
protected. 

® 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
*e  people  of  New  York 
State  have  voted,  by  a 
majority  which  we  understand  has  only 
once  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
people  opposed  to  the  enlargement  are 
confident  that  it  will  never  be  made. 
Not  even  a  popular  vote  can  override 
Constitutional  provisions  or  prohibi- 
tions, and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  people  is  unconstitutional.  Sup- 
porters of  the  canal  project  assert,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  Constitutional 
objection  is  not  raised  in  good  faith,  but 
is  brought  forth  at  this  time  simply  to 
interfere  with  the  letting  of  contracts  and 
with  the  selling  of  canal  bonds,  by  rais- 
ing doubts  as  to  their  validity.  Assum- 
ing as  we  must  that  this  question  is 
raised  in  good  faith,  we  are  clear  that 
an  obligation  rests  upon  both  parties  to 
the  controversy,  and  upon  the  courts,  to 
see  that  the  settlement  of  the  question 
is  expedited.  In  a  matter  on  which  the 
people  of  the  State  have  spoken  so  de- 
cisively obstructive  delay  is  inexcusable. 
That  the  opposition  comes  from  the  rail- 
roads through  fear  of  ^competition  has 
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been  denied  by  Senator  Depew,  whose 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
entitles  him  to  speak  with  assurance. 
He  points  out,  as  others  have  done,  that 
demand  for  transportation  increases  with 
the  supply.  The  State  Grange  is  openly 
against  the  canal  project.  The  farmers 
of  the  State  feel  that  they  are  to  be  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  Western  grain-raisers. 
In  spite  of  this  opposition,  which  we 
believe  to  be  either  selfish  or  mistaken, 
two  facts  ought  not  to  be  obscured :  first, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  State 
depends  on  that  of  New  York  City,  and 
this  in  turn  depends  on  a  steady  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  between 
Europe  and  the  West;  second,  that  a 
through  waterway  to  the  West  has  in  the 
past  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  for 
keeping  railroad  freight  rates  reason- 
able, and  therefore  transportation  active. 
The  Constitutional  question  must,  of 
course,  be  settled  by  the  courts. 


By  declaring  the 
Scif-RMp^PrlL'rv.d  seat  of  Thomas  F. 

Curley  vacant,  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
has  saved  the  Commonwealth  from  the 
shame  which  now  belongs  alone  to  the 
district  in  Boston  which  elected  him. 
As  was  stated  in  The  Outlook  for 
December  24,  this  man  was  convicted 
of  impersonating  a  candidate  at  a  civil 
service  examination  for  letter-carriers, 
and  was  sent  to  jail.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  the  district  chose  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Thus,  until  last  week 
there  was  among  the  legislators-elect  of 
the  State  a  man  who  was  not  only  a 
convict,  but  one  who  had  been  guilty  of 
fraud  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  was  prompt  and  effectual.  There 
was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
man  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense ;  but  the  vote  of  1 75  to  48  shows 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  were  con- 
vinced that  a  man  who  had  been  proved 
guilty  before  a  court  of  law  had  no  right 
to  demand  further  trial.  The  matter, 
moreover,  was  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  this  would-be  legislator  was  still  a 
prisoner,  and  that  therefore  the  House 


was  dealing  not  with  a  past  but  a  present 
offender.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  thus  freed  itself  from  any 
complicity  with  the  disgraced  voters  of 
Curley's  district,  and  has  expressed  its 
conviction  that,  as  Mr.  Bennett,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Boston,  says,  when  a 
man  enters  the  House  he  does  so  not 
merely  as  the  representative  of  a  district, 
but  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  This 
action,  moreover,  required  some  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  legislators  because 
there  was  no  known  case  sufficiently 
analogous  to  which  they  could  appeal. 
The  declaration,  therefore,  that  this  seat 
is  vacant  is  of  special  value,  for  it  can 
hereafter  serve  as  a  precedent.  When- 
ever such  a  case  arises  again,  if  ever  it 
does,  in  any  State,  right  punishment  can 
be  meted  out  to  the  offender  more  easily 
because  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  has  at  this  time  done 
its  duty. 

$ 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
"  Lo^nS"*  California,  has  a  Munici- 
pal League  that  seems  to 
be  made  of  the  same  kind  of  workaday 
material  as  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
in  Chicago.  The  Los  Angeles  organiza- 
tion, although  only  four  years  old,  has 
already  brought  about  a  number  of 
reforms  in  the  charter  of  the  city,  bring- 
ing the  government  nearer  to  the  federal 
plan,  establishing  a  complete  civil  serv- 
ice system,  allowing  the  use  of  the  initia- 
tive and  the  referendum  and  the  recall, 
the  latter  being  a  new  feature  in  munici- 
pal government,  whose  practical  working 
was  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Outlook.  The  League  has  also 
worked  out  a  unique  plan  for  the  grad- 
ual elimination  of  the  pole  and  wire 
nuisance,  and  has  accomplished  a  num- 
ber of  administrative  reforms.  At  the 
last  municipal  election  the  League  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, entering  the  campaign  With  a  care- 
fully selected  non-partisan  School  Board 
and  a  candidate  for  Street  Superintend- 
ent, the  latter  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment having  fallen  into  such  an  utterly 
demoralized  condition  that  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  had  been  compelled 
to  devote  its  exclusive  attention  to  its 
misdeeds  and  mismanagement    In  spite 
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of  the  bad  record  of  the  incumbent,  he 
had  been  renominated  by  the  Republi- 
can Convention  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
and  the  city  is  Republican  by  a  clear 
majority  of  over  twelve  thousand.  Many 
of  the  ablest  political  leaders  of  both 
parties  were  on  the  side  of  the  incum- 
bent, together  with  all  the  large  con- 
tractors and  the  machinery  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Nothing  daunted,  the 
League  went  before  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  got  its  choice  for  Street 
Superintendent  accepted  in  place  of 
the  man  the  Democrats  had  intended 
to  put  up ;  and  the  non-partisan  School 
Board  was  nominated  by  that  Conven- 
tion by  acclamation.  The  League's  Cam- 
paign Committee  contained  thirty  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city,  twenty-five  of 
them  Republicans ;  and  the  working  force 
was  made  up  of  thoroughly  practical 
people.  The  city  was  plastered  with 
posters  and  showered  with  circulars, 
organizations  were  formed  in  every  pre- 
cinct, the  women's  clubs  were  brought 
together  and  put  to  work,  and  the  news- 
papers, with  one  notable  exception,  fell 
cheerfully  into  line  for  civic  betterment. 
The  results  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  Leaguers.  The  normal  Repub- 
lican majority  of  twelve  thousand  melted 
away,  and  the  League's  nominee  for 
Street  Superintendent  was  elected  by 
9,500.  The  non-partisan  School  Board, 
which  contained  a  body  of  picked 
men  of  a  type  rarely  found  in  city  gov- 
ernments, was  elected  by  from  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  majority 
against  the  Republican  nominees.  At 
the  same  time  the  League's  new  charter 
amendments  all  carried,  one  of  which 
makes  the  street  superintendency  ap- 
pointive before  another  election  occurs. 
A  notable  gain  was  made  for  the  civil 
service  principle  in  the  strict  enforcement 
by  the  Commission  of  the  pernicious 
activity  rule,  whereby  half  a  dozen  em- 
ployees were  called  up  for  discipline  and 
two  were  dismissed  from  service. 

ft 

Premier  Combes  never 
RF^^mt£^  showed  his  remarkable 

fighting  power  as  a 
leader  in  a  popular  assembly  to  greater 
advantage  than  during  a  three  days' 


debate  last  week.  The  concluding  ses- 
sion lasted  over  ten  hours,  and  at  times 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rang  with  de- 
denunciations  of  his  policy,  his  aims,  and 
his  character,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
almost  every  kind  of  disorder  to  which 
a  popular  assembly  is  subject.  Every 
section  of  the  Opposition  attacked  him 
in  succession ;  and  one  Royalist  Deputy, 
who  seems  to  have  represented  the  feel- 
ing without  having  inherited  the  man- 
ners of  the  old  regime,  rushed  at  the 
Premier  with  a  huge  saucepan.  It  was 
a  raging  sea  of  feeling,  in  which  the 
Premier  carried  himself  with  undaunted 
courage.  For  some  time  past  the  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Ministry  has  been  gaining 
ground.  It  was  made  up  of  those  who 
either  hated  the  policy  of  the  Premier 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
thought  it  too  drastic,  those  who  were 
scandalized  by  the  discovery  that  the 
lives  of  army  officers  had  been  subjected 
to  a  systematic  and  outrageous  spying 
system,  and  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
because  the  Ministry  had  not  committed 
itself  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  cre- 
ating an  income  tax.  All  these  ele- 
ments M.  Combes  confronted  last  week, 
and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  three  days' 
debate  that  he  made  his  defense,  declar- 
ing that  his  detractors  were  the  same 
men  who  sought  to  protect  Esterhazy, 
who  had  glorified  Colonel  Henry,  and 
who  are  now  seeking  to  arouse  the  army 
to  the  pitch  of  attempting  a  coup  (Mat. 
He  wanted  time,  he  declared,  to  com- 
plete the  work  against  the  religious 
associations,  and  if  the  Ministry  was 
retained,  when  that  work  was  finished, 
he  would  proceed  to  consider  the  in- 
come tax,  workingmen's  pensions,  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  He 
displayed  throughout  the  audacity  and 
parliamentary  skill  which  he  has  shown 
on  many  other  hotly  contested  fields. 
The  Ministry  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
289  to  279.  But  although  victorious 
and  in  all  probability  able  to  hold  its 
own  for  months  to  come,  the  Ministry 
has  placed  its  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  President  Loubet.  The  impression 
prevails  that  M.  Combes  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  either  M.  Rouvier  or  M. 
Brissan,  that  the  change  of  Ministers 
will  not  mean  any  marked  change  of 
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policy.  The  real  basis  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Ministry  appears  to  have  been, 
not  its  policy  toward  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  the  espionage  of  the  lives 
of  army  officers. 


RumU  and  China 


Russia  has  addressed  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the 
different  Powers,  charging  China  with 
violations  of  neutrality,  and  intimating 
that  Japan  is  trying  to  involve  that 
country  in  the  present  war.  The  note 
specifies  that  China  permitted  the  use 
of  Miaotao  Island,  in  the  Straits  of 
Pechili,  opposite  Port  Arthur,  to  be  used 
as  a  naval  base  for  Japanese  operations. 
This  island  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  as  belonging  to  the  part  of 
Liaotung  Peninsula  leased  to  Russia, 
and  the  same  view  has  been  held  by  the 
Russians  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  practi- 
cally Russian  territory,  the  Japanese  had 
as  much  right  to  occupy  it  as  to  occupy 
any  of  the  positions  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  Russians  in  Manchuria. 
It  is  stated  that  the  island  could  under 
no  circumstances  serve  as  a  naval  base, 
for  geographical  reasons ;  that  it  is  a 
point  to  be  avoided  rather  than  sought. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  furnished  with  supplies  of  iron  from 
Chinese  mines,  and  that  depredations 
have  been  committed  on  the  Manchurian 
branches  of  the  Russian  railroad  by 
Chinese  soldiers,  led  by  Japanese  offi- 
cers. Diplomatic  circles  are  divided 
over  the  significance  of  the  protest.  It 
particularly  concerns  our  Government, 
because  Mr.  Hay  suggested  and  secured 
the  assent  of  the  Powers  to  the  plan 
of  neutralizing  Chinese  territory.  Now 
Russia,  on  the  ground  that  China  has 
not  maintained  her  neutrality,  threatens 
to  take  such  action  in  the  premises  as 
she  pleases,  holding  herself  absolved 
from  the  original  agreement.  This  may 
mean  very  little,  because  a  country 
which  cannot  maintain  its  positions  in 
Manchuria  is  not  likely  to  carry  on  an 
aggressive  warfare  against  China.  It  is 
suspected  that  Russia  is  endeavoring  to 
introduce  new  elements  into  the  situa- 
tion, in  the  hope  either  of  modifying 
present  conditions  by  bringing  in  other 
Powers,  or  of  opening  the  way  for  an 


honorable  peace  by  furnishing  a  base  for 
dealing  with  the  whole  situation  afresh. 
The  Russian  cavalry  raid  of  last  week, 
in  which  General  Mistchenko's  Cossacks 
actually  entered  the  old,  or  Chinese,  city 
of  Niuchuang,  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  deliberate  invasion  of  country 
heretofore  held  neutral  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Japan  is  likely  to  follow  Russia's 
example,  and  China's  position  is  an 
unenviable  one. 


Hom.  Affair.  No  ndic*1  change  in  die 
internal  condition  of  Russia 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
during  the  past  week,  and  it  is  difficult, 
in  the  multitude  of  conflicting  reports, 
to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  dissatisfaction  now 
spreading  throughout  the  entire  Empire. 
That  this  dissatisfaction  will  be  opera- 
tive in  securing  some  modification  of 
existing  conditions  appears  to  be  gen- 
erally believed.  The  Czar  is  still  appar- 
ently engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  both  parties :  to 
please  his  family,  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
bureaucracy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  movement  The  hopes  of  those 
who  are  working  for  better  conditions 
center,  apparently,  on  M.  de  Witte,  who 
is  likely  to  be  the  controlling  force  m 
Russian  administration  during  the  next 
few  months.  That  he  will  satisfy  the 
largest  demands  of  the  Liberal  party  is 
very  improbable;  that  he  will  take  up 
again  the  policy  of  economic  reform  and 
development  with  which  his  name  was 
formerly  identified,  that  his  administra- 
tion will  be  courageous  and  honest,  and 
that  his  sympathies  will  be  with  the  Lib- 
eral movement,  are  things  practically 
certain.  In  the  European  capitals  the 
situation  is  regarded  as  very  grave.  Mr. 
Kennan,  writing  from  Japan,  says : 

This  war  is  going  to  determine,  not  only 
the  future  of  the  Far  East,  but,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  future  of  Russia.  All  of  my  ad- 
vices from  personal  friends  and  all  the  Rus- 
sian newspapers  that  I  receive  indicate  that 
the  forces  opposed  to  the  autocracy  are  gath- 
ering strength  with  great  rapidity,  and  that 
the  Empire,  so  far  at  least  as  tne  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  is  on  the  eve  of  something 
like  a  transformation.   Everybody,  in  afi 
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ranks  of  society — and  particularly  in  the 
upper  circles — is  beginning  to  see  that  the 
governing  class  is  hopelessly  corrupt  and 
incapable,  and  that  the  diseases  from  which 
the  country  is  suffering  cannot  be  cured  by 
sixteenth-century  remedies.  I  do  not  look 
for  a  revolution,  but  I  do  look  for  a  return 
to  power  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  party, 
tremendously  reinforced  and  strengthened, 
and  a  great  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire.  The  defeat  of  Russia  in  this  war, 
which  I  regard  as  almost  certain,  will  destroy 
the  prestige  of  the  autocracy,  break  down 
the  power  of  the  obstructionists  and  reac- 
tionists, and  force  the  Czar  to  look  for  help 
and  counsel  to  the  people  and  their  liberal 
representatives.  Already  there  is  a  great 
change  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling. 
Ideas  for  which  men  were  sent  to  Siberia 
eighteen  years  ago  are  now  being  discussed, 
in  the  most  surprising  way,  in  the  Russian 
press. 


Louise  Mchei  Louise  Michel,  who  died  at 
her  home  in  Marseilles  last 
week,  was  the  stormy  petrel  of  an  age 
of  agitation  in  France  happily  put  into 
the  background  by  a  generation  of  grow- 
ing steadiness  and  familiarity  with  popu- 
lar government.  Born  probably  about 
seventy  years  ago  at  a  castle  in  the 
Province  of  Haute-Marne  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  the  castle  and  of  an  unmar- 
ried mother,  she  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, showing  a  decided  talent  for  music 
and  poetry,  and  at  one  time  wrote  a 
series  of  poems  which  were  published 
and  received  the  commendation  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Lamartine.  The  serious  part 
jcX.  her  life  began,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  with  die  death  of  her  father 
and  her  acceptance  of  a  position  as 
assistant  teacher  of  a  school  in  Paris, 
where  her  earnings  were  so  miserably 
small  that  she  had  to  borrow  money  of 
the  cook.  Of  a  warm-hearted  and  very 
humane  temperament,  Louise  Michel's 
opinions  rapidly  took  on  a  revolutionary 
character.  After  her  settlement  in  Paris 
she  came  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
men  and  women  who  were  arrayed 
against  Napoleon  III.  She  took  part  in 
revolutionary  meetings,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  paste  a  Republican  manifesto  on 
the  back  of  a  gendarme.  She  was  in- 
tending to  assassinate  the  Emperor  when 
the  Franco-German  War  broke  out.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  she  was  indefatigable  in 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  and,  put- 


ting on  the  uniform  of  a  common  soldier, 
she  took  part  in  the  various  sorties 
against  the  German  army  investing  Paris. 
When  the  Commune  broke  out,  she 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement,  and  fought  like  a  tigress  on 
the  barricades,  took  part  in  the  burning 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  was  one  of 
the  group  of  desperate  revolutionists 
who  made  the  last  stand  in  the  movement 
in  Montmartre  Cemetery.  Condemned 
by  court  martial  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  she  spent  two  years  in  jail,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  where 
she  passed  the  time  of  her  banishment 
in  nursing  the  sick  and  in  teaching. 
She  returned  under  the  general  amnesty 
of  1880  to  Paris,  and  was  received  with 
immense  applause  by  her  compatriots. 
She  continued  to  preach  Anarchy  in  the 
streets  and  clubs,  spent  three  additional 
years  in  prison,  and  addressed  Anarchis- 
tic meetings  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
devoting  herself  everywhere  with  bound- 
less tenderness  to  the  unfortunate.  Her 
personal  life  was  above  reproach,  and  the 
name  applied  to  her,  the  "  Red  Virgin," 
was  a  tribute  to  its  purity.  She  was  a 
conscientious  and  devoted  opponent  of 
organized  society,  a  woman  who  gave  her 
life  to  others,  and  who  never  failed  to 
back  her  creed  by  identifying  her  per- 
sonal fortunes  with  it. 


In  a  recent  audi- 

Oerman  and  American   „„„„     .    tj„_i;_  .u„ 
Profeeaora  ence   at   Ber"rt  the 

Kaiser  is  reported 
as  saying  to  Mr.  Tower,  the  American 
Ambassador :  "  I  wish  that  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  under  which  Ameri- 
can professors  could  come  to  our  uni- 
versities and  deliver  courses  of  lectures 
each  year,  and  for  German  professors  to 
go  to  American  universities  and  deliver 
lectures  there."  Mr.  Tower  assured  the 
Emperor  of  the  welcome  which  the  sug- 
gestion would  find  in  America.  Mr. 
Tower's  assurance  has  been  justified  by 
the  favor  which  the  suggestion  has  im- 
mediately received  here ;  the  Kaiser  has 
given  another  proof  of  his  acute  and 
brilliant  mind.  No  matter  what  ulti- 
mate scheme  he  may  have  for  putting 
American  patience  to  the  test,  his  course 
toward  this  country  has  been  tactful  ever 
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since  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  He  has  been  con- 
spicuously friendly  to  our  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Berlin.  He  has  been 
careful  to  send  to  Washington  as  his 
own  Ambassadors  only  those  who  seemed 
fit  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  President 
and  the  people.  He  has  taken  oppor- 
tunity in  his  speeches  to  refer  to  America 
and  to  Americans  in  peculiarly  compli- 
mentary and  appreciative  language.  He 
has  also  extended  to  American  private 
citizens  certain  court  and  other  social 
privileges  hardly  attainable  by  the  ordi- 
nary or  even  the  extraordinary  German. 
He  sent  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  officially  to  visit  this  country,  a 
visit  which  awakened  feelings  of  respect 
and  admiration  not  only  for  the  royal 
visitor  but  for  his  Imperial  brother. 
The  latter  then  invited  Miss  Roosevelt 
to  christen  the  Imperial  yacht  Meteor. 
He  presented  a  statue  of  his  ancestor 
and  America's  friend,  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  the  American  people.  Finally, 
the  Kaiser  has  done  two  things  which 
not  only  strengthen  Americo-German 
friendship,  but  are  also  notable  events 
in  the  domain  of  education.  He  pre- 
sented to  Harvard  University  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  works  of  art,  con- 
stituting a  Germanic  Museum ;  and  he 
has  now  made  the  admirable  suggestion 
already  quoted.  When  this  suggestion 
is  realized  in  fact,  American  students 
may  not  have  quite  so  much  reason  to 
go  to  Germany.  Certainly  if  we  could 
have  had  as  even  temporary  lecturers 
here  Virchow,  Treitschke,  Curtius, 
Grimm,  Paulsen,  Harnack,  Pfleiderer, 
Weiss — to  cite  a  few  names  at  random — 
some  Americans  might  have  stayed  at 
home  instead  of  going  abroad  to  get 
what  could  not  be  had  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  universi- 
ties, great  as  they  are,  might  gain  some- 
thing which  even  they  lack  if  the  list  of 
their  lecturers  could  include  some  strong 
and  representative  American  names. 


A  slight  accident  in  the 
^wESST  New  York  City  Subway 

last  week  ought  to  be 
heeded  because  of  the  bearing  it  has  on 
the  matter  of  preventing  public  disasters. 


If  the  result  of  this  rear-end  coltisic 
between  two  local  trains  had  been  d 
death  of  twenty  or  thirty  passenger 
there  would  have  been  a  violent  expre 
sion  of  public  indignation  and  an  insis 
ent  public  demand  for  new  safety  app 
ances.  The  fact  remains,  however,  th 
this  slight  mishap  indicates  the  need  > 
increased  safety  appliances  as  clearly  ; 
if  it  had  been  a  horrible  catastroph 
Before  the  Subway  was  opened,  mu< 
was  heard  about  an  automatic  blot 
system  to  be  used  which  would  not  on 
set  signals  of  danger  but  also  apply  ti 
brakes  by  a  device  attached  to  ti 
tracks.  This  system  is  completely 
operation,  however,  only  on  the  expre 
tracks ;  its  absence  from  the  local  trac 
made  die  accident  of  last  week  possib 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  sot 
great  disaster  to  happen  before  ti 
managers  of  the  Subway  see  the  neoi 
sity  for  increasing  the  safety  of  Subw 
travelers.  It  is  more  and  more  becomi: 
evident  that  with  the  increase  of  spe 
and  frequency  of  trains  there  needs  tob 
concomitant  increase  of  safety  applianci 
The  less  that  the  lives  of  passengers  c 
pend  on  fallible  human  judgment  ai 
variable  conditions  of  weather,  the  betti 
England  has  recently  learned  this  in  t 
experiences  brought  about  by  the  dem 
smoky  fog  that  surrounded  London  1: 
month.  Trains  crept  along  because  < 
gineers  could  not  discern  signals.  T 
London  "  Spectator  "  took  this  occasi 
to  urge  that  danger  signals  be  install 
within  the  locomotive  cabs  and  be 
the  sort  that  would  not  only  wa 
against  danger  but  actually  stop  t 
locomotive  without  the  assistance  of  t 
engineer.  Such  devices  have  been 
vented  and  are  in  operation.  The  pn 
lem  of  putting  them  into  use  is  theref  c 
not  one  for  inventors  but  for  practi< 
railroad  men. 


In  spite  of  the  widespre 
dthed^ie  assumption  that  no  more  gn 
churches  of  the  cathedral  ore1 
are  to  be  reared,  it  is  a  serious  quest* 
whether  the  age  of  cathedral-building  h 
passed.  The  modern  cathedral  must 
built  under  very  different  conditions  f  rc 
the  cathedrals  of  the  fourteenth  or  I 
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teenth  centuries.  It  is  not  the  most  direct 
expression  of  the  genius  of  architecture, 
nor  is  it  the  most  general  and  natural 
expression  of  the  piety  of  the  people  at 
large ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
some  of  the  conditions  which  made  the 
cathedral  inevitable  and  popular  may  not 
return  again.  In  any  event,  there  are 
several  cathedrals  now  being  built  in 
this  country.  The  beautiful  choir  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  at 
Albany  was  dedicated  last  fall ;  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  build  a  Cathedral  at 
Washington ;  there  are  several  important 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals  in  the  coun- 
try either  completed  or  in  process  of 
building;  and  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York  City, 
has  given  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  fund  for  the  building  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  John  the  Divine  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  assures  not  only  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  Choir  of  that  build- 
ing, but  the  erection  of  three  other  arches 
and  the  completion  of  the  great  square 
known  as  the  "Crossing,"  which  will 
include  the  central  part  of  the  nave. 
When  completed,  as  it  is  now  hoped  it 
will  be  within  three  years,  this  section 
will  make  the  largest  church  in  America, 
seating  over  five  thousand  people.  One 
million  dollars  is  necessary  to  carry  to 
completion  what  is  regarded  as  the 
second  stage  in  the  building  of  this 
great  structure,  involving  the  Choir,  the 
"  Crossing,"  and  the  seven  chapels  about 
the  Choir.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  remains 
to  be  raised,  and  it  is  thought  that  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  this  addi- 
tional sum.  The  work  on  the  Cathedral 
was  begun  eleven  years  ago,  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  is  expected.  About  the  great 
church  will  be  erected  a  Synod  House,  a 
House  for  Deaconesses,  a  residence  for 
the  Bishop,  and  other  structures  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  organized  Christian 
work  in  a  great  city.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  such  an  immense  investment  in 
buildings  must  be  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  religious  life  interpreted  and  illustrated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  From  the  beginning  Bishop 
Potter  has  insisted  on  sinking  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Cathedral,  so  to  speak,  in 


the  actual  needs  of  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  the  work  of  the  Pro-Cathedral 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  domes- 
ticating the  cathedral  idea  in  a  New 
World  metropolis  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  in  justifying  the  great  expendi- 
ture of  money  involved. 

® 

Robert  ouv.  Tw?  years  ago  one  of  the 
subjects  given  out  for  a 
thesis  in  the  Russian  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Kiev  was,  "The  Influence  of 
Robert  College  in  the  Development  of 
Bulgaria."  Russia  has  found  the  influ- 
ence of  that  College  there  a  factor  which 
she  has  had  to  take  into  serious  account ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  by  Russian  as 
well  as  by  high  Turkish  officials  that 
Robert  College  really  created  Bulgaria. 
Its  influence  has  also  been  abundantly 
recognized  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. In  Bulgaria  itself  the  first  National 
Assembly,  which  met  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tution and  to  choose  a  Prince,  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
the  new-born  nation  to  the  College. 
Prince  Alexander  conferred  a  high  deco- 
ration on  the  President  of  the  College 
to  express  his  personal  appreciation, 
and  last  summer  Prince  Ferdinand  did 
the  same.  Robert  College  has  not  only 
been  the  backbone  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has 
been  the  greatest  civilizing  power  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Sir  William  White, 
who  knew  that  Empire  better  than  has 
any  recent  British  ambassador,  once 
remarked  that  the  College  had  accom- 
plished more  for  the  good  of  the  Turks 
than  had  all  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Government;  and  Professor 
Ramsey,  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  exploring  Asia  Minor,  says : 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  men  edu- 
cated in  Robert  College  in  widely  separate 
parts  of  the  country,  men  of  diverse  nation- 
alities and  different  forms  of  religion — Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Protestant — and  have  every- 
where been  struck  with  the  marvelous  way 
in  which  a  certain  uniform  type,  direct, 
simple,  honest,  and  lofty  in  tone,  has  been 
impressed  upon  them.  Some  had  more  of 
it,  some  less.  But  all  had  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  it  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
type  produced  by  growth  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  Turkish  life. 

The  College  is  not  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  missionaryDpropaganda.  ^s 
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not  denominational.  It  is  Christian  in 
the  broad  sense  in  which  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  Harvard  are  Christian  colleges.  In 
its  faculty  it  has  a  Mohammedan  Pro- 
fessor of  Turkish  language  and  literature, 
and  an  orthodox  Greek  Professor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature.  Its  aim 
is  not  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  ancient 
Christian  Churches  of  the  East,  but  to 
develop  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
its  students,  and  send  them  back  to 
their  communities  equipped  with  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  preparation 
for  their  life-work.  It  draws  students, 
not  only  from  Turkey,  but  also  from 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Russia, 
and  has  already  educated  nearly  twenty- 
six  hundred.  If  the  demands  upon  the 
College  continue  to  increase  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  its  endowment  will 
have  to  be  doubled.  Occupying  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  Bosphorus, 
the  College  has  at  present  five  build- 
ings, besides  six  houses  for  professors,  a 
teaching  staff  of  twelve  professors  and 
twenty-five  other  instructors.  In  order 
to  keep  its  lead  in  equipment  and  prog- 
ress it  must  now  appoint  new  professors 
and  erect  new  buildings.  Friends  of 
this  Christian  but  unsectarian  college, 
open  to  all  without  distinction  of  race  or 
religion,  should  not  fail  to  respond  to 
its  present  appeal.  The  Treasurer  is 
Mr.  F.  A.  Booth,  22  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


The  recent  dedication  of  the 
Oy^Itl^  new  gymnasium  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  an 
event  of  interest,  not  only  to  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  which  preserves  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  scholarship  and 
intellectual  activity  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
but  to  the  country  at  large.  This  gym- 
nasium, which  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  commodious  college  buildings  in 
the  country,  has  cost  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  whole  amount  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion through  the  gifts  of  the  graduates 
and  students  of  the  institution.  The 
architect  has  treated  the  English  colonial 
style  freely  and,  it  is  said,  successfully, 


for  American  and  academic  uses.  The 
investment  of  such  a  sum  of  money  in  a 
gymnasium  would  have  seemed  a  gener- 
ation ago  either  a  great  piece  of  extrava- 
gance or  as  showing  a  great  lack  of 
knowledge  of  educational  values.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  a  college  gym- 
nasium to-day  is  not  what  a  college 
gymnasium  was  thirty  years  ago ;  it  is 
not  simply  a  place  of  exercise,  but  a 
building  for  physical  education ;  and 
physical  education  is  quite  as  much  a 
part  of  education  in  the  large  sense  as 
the  work  of  the  class-room  and  of  the  lec- 
ture-room. In  such  buildings  in  the  best 
universities  and  colleges  every  detail  of 
work  is  directed  by  an  expert  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  and  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  total  instruction  of  the  insti- 
tution is  as  intimate  as  that  of  a  profes- 
sor of  history  or  of  languages.  Dr.  J. 
William  White,  a  distinguished  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  address  empha- 
sized the  reciprocal  effect  of  muscle  and 
mind,  and  the  necessity  of  translating 
the  activity  of  the  one  into  the  corre- 
sponding activity  of  the  other,  and 
brought  out  the  immense  educational 
quality  in  the  right  kind  of  athletics.  If 
the  gymnasium  had  been  dedicated  solely, 
to  quote  Provost  Harrison,  "for  the 
very  important  purpose  of  increasing  the 
average  health  and  strength  of  the  entire 
student  body  of  the  University,"  this 
great  expenditure  of  money  would  have 
'  been  justified ;  but  it  is  devoted  also  to 
a  larger  conception  of  training  and  to 
that  treatment  of  the  body  of  a  man  as 
well  as  the  mind  which  was  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Greek  system  of  education 
and  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
education  at  the  English  universities. 
No  institution  in  the  country  has  added 
more  rapidly  to  its  building  equipment 
of  late  years  than  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  nor  are  there  to  be  found 
in  the  country  more  striking  and  suitable 
academic  edifices  than  those  belonging 
to  this  University. 


Experience  as  employers 
ESmX"  "  changes  the  train  of  thought 

of  employees.  If  all  work- 
ingmen  could  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  their  employers  for  a  time,  the  present 
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industrial  problems  would  assume  a  dif- 
ferent complexion.  That  they  would  be 
easier  of  solution  is  strongly  indicated 
by  a  practical  experiment  of  the  kind 
stated.  The  evolution  of  a  labor  union 
that  went  into  business  for  itself  presents 
significant  sociological  results.  The  ex- 
periment in  question  was  the  result  of 
labor  trouble,  of  the  usual  character, 
between  Polishers'  Union  No.  1 1 3  and 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  in  June, 
1902.  The  manager,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Brownell,  refused  to  grant  the  union's 
demands.  As  a  last  resort,  he  suggested 
that  the  dissatisfied  workmen  start  a 
shop  of  their  own.  He  agreed  to  give 
them  his  work  at  current  prices.  He 
also  agreed  to  lease  them  his  plant. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  a  stock 
company  formed.  There  were  thirty- 
four  equal  stockholders.  They  formed 
the  working  force,  and,  besides  receiving 
standard  wages,  shared  in  the  profits. 
Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  start  the 
original  thirty-four  shares  are  owned  by 
five  of  the  original  stockholders.  Sev- 
eral of  the  organizers  are  working  at  day 
wages  for  the  five  who  gradually  ob- 
tained all  the  capital  stock.  The  pres- 
ent owners,  instead  of  running  a  union 
shop,  refuse  to  treat  with  the  local  union, 
and  conduct  an  open  shop.  When  the 
union  insisted  upon  enforcement  of 
some  of  its  rules  concerning  hours  and 
other  details,  the  new  proprietors  an- 
nounced that  they  would  close  the  shop 
first.  The  five  union  men,  by  the  evo- 
lution of  business  and  time,  are  now  in 
the  same  relation  to  their  employees  that 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  and 
was  when  Mr.  Brownell  refused  the 
union's  demands.  The  once  coopera- 
tive company  is  really  no  more  than  any 
partnership  concern,  and  is  in  the  open 
field  of  competition,  animated  by  the 
same  personal  ambition  as  any  private 
company  or  corporation.  This  experi- 
ment, while  it  has  made  non-union  men 
out  of  five  of  the  experimenters,  has 
doubtless  more  than  ever  convinced  the 
other  twenty-nine  of  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  union  organization.  It  shows 
also  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same, 
in  unions  or  out  of  unions,  and  that  men 
will  always  look  closely  after  their  own 
interests. 


The  Senate 

The  fathers  were  afraid  to  trust  the 
people.  Their  apprehensions  were  nat- 
ural, for  the  period  was  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  our  own  Revolu- 
tion had  not  been  without  its  excesses. 
So  they  provided  in  the  Constitution  for 
a  series  of  checks  and  counterchecks. 
The  Senate  was  to  be  a  check  on  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  the  Supreme 
Court  a  check  on  both ;  all  three  a  check 
on  the  President ;  the  President  in  turn 
a  check  on  Congress.  The  President 
was  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but 
wise  men-elected  by  the  people  were  to 
elect  a-  President.  The  Senators  were 
not  to  be  elected  by  the"  people,  but  by 
wise  legislators  elected  by  the  people. 
The  source  of  power  was  in  the  people, 
no  doubt ;  but  there  was  a  complicated 
system  of  cogs  and  pulleys  and  bands 
to  be  moved  before  the  power  could 
become  operative. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  fathers.  We 
admire  their  wisdom.  Democracy  was 
an  untried  experiment.  It  is  easier  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  people's  will  than  to  impose 
the  obstacles  on  a  will  which  has  been 
left  unchecked.  The  people  were  un- 
used to  power.  It  was  necessary  that 
they  should  become  accustomed  to  it 
Now  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  And 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the  peo- 
ple that  are  to  be  trusted  and  the  mag- 
nates that  are  not. 

Members  of  the  Senate  represent  inter- 
ests— sometimes  commercial,  sometimes 
political.  Occasionally  Senators  repre- 
sent a  State;  there  are  still  left  a  few 
Senators  who  really  represent  the  Nation. 

Most  Americans  imagine  that  the  peo- 
ple have  just  elected  a  President  of  the 
United  States ;  they  are  mistaken.  The 
people  elected  electors,  and  the  electors 
elect  a  President.  In  New  York  State 
the  people  have  supposed  that  they 
were  about  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator.  That  is  also  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Piatt  and  Mr.  Odell  have  elected  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Depew  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  the  question  is  settled. 
Before  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches 
our  readers  the  Legislature  will  probably 
have  met  and  ratified  the  election.  But 
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their  ratification  of  the  election  will  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  form  as  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  election  of  Roosevelt  and 
Fairbanks  by  the  Electoral  College. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
Electoral  College  will  ratify  an  election 
by  the  people,  and  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture will  ratify  an  election  by  the  mag- 
nates— political  magnates.  In  Connecti- 
cut the  magnates  were  not  agreed  as  to 
which  of  two  candidates  should  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Senate.  Apparently 
the  only  question  was,  which  should  out- 
maneuver  or  outbuy  the  other,  until  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth  interfered.  He  had  a 
curious  notion  that  the  people  have 
some  rights  that  magnates  are  bound  to 
respect  But  ministers  are  notoriously 
impracticable  idealists. 

One  Senator  recently  has  been  un- 
seated for  notorious  bribery  in  his  elec- 
tion. Another  represents,, not  his  State, 
but  an  organization  partly  political,  partly 
ecclesiastical,  socially  immoral,  and  the 
question  whether  he  shall  represent  it, 
when  he  purports  to  represent  his  State, 
is  now  under  discussion.  Three  Sen- 
ators have  been  recently  indicted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Even  Senators  are  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  they  are  proved 
guilty — but  the  incident  is  not  agreeable. 
Mr.  Addicks  is  endeavoring  to  buy  his 
way  into  the  Senate,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  Senator  has  yet  uttered  a 
word  of  protest,  and,  if  reports  are  true, 
more  than  one  Senator  has  given  him 
moral  support.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  high-minded  men  in  the  Senate, 
some  of  eminent  ability,  a  good  many 
skillful  politicians,  some  real  statesmen. 
But  the  personnel  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Senate  in  the  days  of  Webster,  Clay, 
and  Calhoun,  or  of  Sumner,  Seward,  and 
Chase. 

The  Senate's  rules  are  ridiculous : 
there  is  no  other  word  to  describe  them. 
The  "  courtesy  of  the  Senate  "  forbids 
the  Senate  to  confirm  any  nomination 
against  the  protest  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  in  which  the  candidate  is  to 
serve  and  to  which  the  candidate  is  to 
be  allotted.  So  for  two  years  the  name 
of  a  candidate  nominated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  remained  in  committee. 
It  was  not  even  reported  to  the  Senate. 


The  Senate  did  not  refuse  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Crum  to  be  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Charleston.  The 
committee  refused  to  allow  the  Senate 
to  consider  whether  it  would  confirm 
him.  And  the  patient  Senate  submit- 
ted. There  is  no  limit  to  debate  in 
the  Senate.  So  any  three  men  can  pro- 
hibit the  passage  of  any  measure.  They 
do  not  even  have  to  be  good  talkers. 
They  can  send  to  the  clerk  books,  docu- 
ments, newspapers,  anything,  for  the 
clerk  to  read,  as  a  part  of  their  speech. 
When  A  gets  tired  of  talking,  B  relieves 
him,  C  in  turn  relieves  A,  and  by  the 
time  C  is  through  A  can  begin  again. 
This  not  only  can  be  done,  it  is  done 
The  Senate  could  not  at  its  last  session — 
or  was  it  the  session  before  the  last  ? — 
reduce  the  tariff  between  the  Unite< 
States  and  the  Philippines,  because  tw< 
or  three  Senators  threatened  to  talk  t< 
the  end  of  the  session  if  the  bill  wa 
pressed.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  nas 
pressing  for  such  a  reduction.  If  th 
question  were  submitted  to  the  cour 
try,  the  affirmative  answer  would  b 
overwhelming.  If  it  were  submitte< 
to  the  Senate,  the  affirmative  answe 
would  be  overwhelming.  But  the  onl 
apparent  chance  of  getting  it  submitte 
to  the  Senate  is  by  the  consent  of  th 
tobacco  Senators  and  the  beet-suga 
Senators.  And  they  are  not  agree* 
One  interest  is  said  to  be  willing  to  con 
promise  on  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cen 
if  that  can  be  made  permanent ;  the  othe 
it  is  reported,  will  consent  to  no  redm 
tion  at  all.  The  people  have  nothing  \ 
say ;  the  Senate  has  nothing  to  say. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  the  Senate 
activity  in  promoting  inaction  is  afforde 
by  its  treatment  of  the  arbitration  tre 
ties.  Christendom  has  organized  a  cou 
for  the  settlement  of  international  dif 
culties.  Its  object  is  to  substitute  reasc 
for  force  in  determining  which  of  trw 
parties  to  a  controversy  is  in  the  rigi 
"  The  suppression  of  antagonism  ta 
tween  nations,"  said  John  Morley  to  la 
Pittsburg  audience  last  November,  " 
the  one  reform  that  would  bring  all  oth. 
moral  reforms  in  its  train."  Of  all  cou 
tries  in  the  world,  America  should  be  t3 
first  to  welcome  this  reform.  For  it 
proved  its  efficacy  by  its  creation  o* 
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court  to  suppress  antagonism  between 
States.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
America  would  be  the  first  to  welcome 
this  reform  if  the  people  had  anything 
to  say  about  it  The  Administration, 
which  truly  represents  the  people,  as  the 
late  election  shows,  has  proved  itself 
eager  to  welcome  this  reform.  It  has 
negotiated  seven  treaties  with  as  many 
European  States,  agreeing  to  refer  to  the 
court  at  The  Hague  in  the  future  differ- 
ences of  a  legal  nature  or  such  as  relate 
to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  do 
not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  honor  of  the  contracting 
nations,  nor  concern  the  interest  of  third 
parties.  And  the  Senate  is  holding  up 
these  treaties.  Can  the  reader  guess 
why?  There  are  two  reasons.  Some 
Southern  Senators  profess  to  be  afraid 
that  under  these  treaties  the  question  of 
the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  certain 
Southern  States  in  reconstruction  times 
and  since  repudiated  may  be  submitted 
V.  to  The  Hague.  The  bond  of  a  State  no 
more  constitutes  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  than  it  does  against  Eng- 
land or  France.  Southern  Senators,  with 
their  inheritance  of  the  doctrine  of  States' 
rights,  do  not  need  to  be  told  this.  If 
they  do,  then  we  tell  them  that  States  have 
some  rights  notwithstanding  the  Civil 
War.  If  a  Democratic  administration 
had  negotiated  these  treaties,  Democratic 
Senators  would  not  be  prevented  from 
voting  for  them  by  any  such  pretense. 

But  the  other  ground  of  opposition  is 
even  worse.  The  treaties  are  opposed 
because  they  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  die  Senate  to  decide  whether  any  par- 
ticular question  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  So  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
these  treaties  by  inserting  in  them  a 
clause  that  no  question  shall  be  so  sub- 
mitted until  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
submission.  In  other  words,  it  is  gravely 
proposed  by  honorable  Senators  sol-: 
emnly  to  agree  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  we  will  submit  to  arbitrate 
any  question  which  may  arise,  provided 
that  when  it  arises  we  agree  to  submit 
it  to  arbitration.  This  is  to  make  our- 
selves a  laughing-stock  before  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Have  our  Senators  no 
.  saving  sense  of  humor  ? 


Perhaps  public  sentiment  in  the  Na- 
tion may  provoke  the  Senate  to  adopt 
these  treaties  without  amendment.  The 
Outlook  hopes  so.  But  if  not,  if  the 
Senate  raises  the  issue,  The  Outlook 
hopes  that  the  President  will  meet 
it  with  the  same  patient  vigor  with' 
which  he  met  the  issue  raised  in  the 
case  of  Cuban  reciprocity.  It  is  quite' 
as  clear,  and  will  be  more  widely  and 
better  understood.  If  the  Senate  incor- 
porates any  such  opera  bouffe  amend' 
ment  in  the  treaties,  we  hope  that  the 
President  will  refuse  to  proffer  the 
emasculated  sham  to  other  nations  for 
their  consideration.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  grave  matter  for  the 
President  to  come  into  an  open  contro- 
versy with  the  Senate.  But  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  such  a  controversy. 
Perhaps  the  President  can  render  the 
country  no  better  service  than  by  calling 
its  attention  to  the  efficient  engine  for 
obstruction  and  the  inefficient  engine 
for  action  which  it  has  evolved  out  of  the 
Senate — a  machine  which  is  all  brakes 
and  no  steam.  Certainly  no  President 
ever  was,  and  probably  no  President 
ever  will  be,  in  better  position  for  such  a 
controversy  than  he  who  has  behind  him 
a  popular  plurality  of  two  million  votes. 
Certainly  no  issue  could  be  clearer, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  one 
more  popular,  than  the  question  whether, 
in  the  progress  toward  a  world-peace, 
America  shall  lead  the  van  or  bring  up 
the  rear. 

We  need  a  new  Senate.  We  need 
one  elected,  not  by  magnates  to  repre- 
sent interests,  but  by  the  people  to  rep- 
resent the  people.  We  need  a  popular 
instead  of  a  legislative  election  of  Sen- 
ators, and  we  need  a  popular  instead  of 
a  caucus  nomination  of  Senators.,  If 
the  obstructionists  in  the  Senate  who 
refuse  to  deal  justly  with  the  Filipinos 
lest  their  own  special  interests  suffer, 
and  the  obstructionists  in  the  Senate 
who  refuse  to  promote  peace  lest  their 
Senatorial  dignity  suffer,  succeed  in 
arousing  a  public  indignation  which 
revolutionizes  the  Senate  altogether,  the 
country  may  yet  thank  them  for  accom- 
plishing by  their  folly  what  they  had 
not  sufficient  wisdom  to  have  accom- 
plished. Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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Day  Unto  Day  Uttereth 
Speech 

The  silences  of  love  are  made  signifi- 
cant by  its  speech ;  for,  although  what 
it  has  to  utter  can  never  be  compassed 
by  words,  it  must  strive,  by  the  compul- 
sion of  its  passion,  to  give  itself  audible 
expression.  Shakespeare  failed  of  com- 
plete disclosure  of  himself  because  his 
spirit  transcended  all  bounds  of  lan- 
guage, not  because  he  did  not  test  every 
resource  of  the  art  in  which  he  worked. 
That  Wagner  never  gave  passion  its 
last  and  uttermost  abandon  and  ecstasy 
was  due,  not  to  his  lack  of  endeavor, 
but  to  the  immensity  of  the  volume  of 
emotion  poured  into  the  shallow  chan- 
nels of  song.  There  is,  in  rare  moments, 
a  vibration,  a  cadence,  a  thrill,  in  a 
human  voice  which  sets  the  imagination 
aflame  and  stirs  the  spirit  in  a  sudden 
tumult;  but  the  perfect  note  is  never 
sounded,  the  last  ravishing  chord  never 
struck.  If  life  could  make  a  full  and 
ultimate  record  in  any  art  or  in  alljthe 
arts,  there  would  be  an  end  to  its  immortal- 
ity j  it  strives  forever,  and  forever  fails,  to 
find  a  voice  because  its  immortal  content 
cannot  be  contained  in  mortal  forms  and 
shapes.  So  love,  which  is  the  soul  of 
life,  craves  the  full  outpouring  of  its 
passion,  and  is  forever  baffled : 

.  .  .  yet,  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fad  e,though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

But  this  divine  stillness  in  which,  as 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  earth,  the  most 
beautiful  and  imperishable  of  all  the 
forms  of  growth  goes  on,  is  constantly 
enriched  by  the  interpretation  of  speech ; 
for,  being  hidden  in  mystery,  it  thrives 
on  words  and  comes  to  its  own  only 
when  it  is  put  into  some  kind  of  lan- 
guage. Thought  must  emerge  from 
nebulous  meditation  and  define  itself  in 
words  before  it  can  become  part  of  any 
real  mental  process,  and  must  pass  on 
into  some  relation  with  action  before  it 
can  become  incorporate  in  character ;  in 
like  manner,  though  love  precedes  speech 
and  may  strike  deep  into  the  nature 
without  it,  yet  it  cannot  reach  its  farther 
boundaries  nor  fertilize  the  world  until 
it  declares  itself.    The  fountain  hidden 


in  the  breast  of  the  earth  may  be  full, 
but  it  cannot  bring  verdure  to  the  field 
and  set  the  brightness  of  flowers  in  the 
long  stretches  of  grass  unless  it  pour 
itself  out  lavishly.  So  love,  though  it 
be  guarded  by  silence  like  some  divinity 
in  a  shrine,  must  be  celebrated  with 
perpetual  praise.  Each  worshiper  has 
his  own  ritual,  his  own  form  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  upon  all  alike  is  laid  the  need 
and  to  all  is  given  the  joy  of  giving  faith 
a  voice  and  loyalty  a  form. 

The  deeper  the  sense  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  words  to  contain  what  the  spirit 
would  pour  into  them,  the  deeper  the 
stress  for  expression.  In  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  ease  that  pain  which  is  part 
of  all  great  faiths  and  passions,  love  uses 
a  few  words  over  and  over  like  a  rosary 
which  runs  through  the  fingers  long 
before  the  need  of  prayer  is  appeased  or 
its  rapture  spent.  But  in  the  fervor  of  a 
great  passion  these  well-worn  coins  of 
speech  are  stamped  with  a  new  image 
and  superscription.  For  love  is  a  mira- 
cle, and  when  a  miracle  is  wrought  old 
things  are  made  new : 

Say  over  again,  and  yet  once  over  again. 
That  thou  dost  love  me.   Though  the  word 
repeated 

Should  seem  "  a  cuckoo-song,"  as  thou  dost 
treat  it, 

Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain, 
Valley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain 
Comes  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  green  com- 
pleted. 

Belovid,  I,  amid  the  darkness  greeted 
By  a  doubtful  spirit-voice,  in  that  doubfs 
pain 

Cry, "  Speak  once  more — thou  lovest !"  Who 
can  fear 

Too  many  stars,  though  each  in  heaven  shall 
roll, 

Too  many  flowers,  though  each  shall  crown 
the  year? 

Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me — 
toll 

The  silver  iterance ! — only  minding.  Dear, 
To  love  me  also  in  silence  with  thy  soul. 

In  the  countless  dramas  of  love  eyes 
have  spoken  when  lips  were  dumb,  and 
to  those  silent  souls  to  whom  both  forms 
of  speech  have  been  denied  there  has 
been  that  language  of  service  which  is, 
if  not  the  highest,  certainly  the  sincerest, 
form  of  expression.  To  each  his  own 
dialect,  but  for  all  the  need  of  speech;' 
for  without  speech  the  silence  of  love  is 
impoverished  and  becomes  at  last  mere 
emptiness.    There  are  hosts  of  those  who , 
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love  who  fail  in  the  terrible  testing  of 
time  and  tide  because,  having  once 
spoken,  they  rest  in  a  single  expression 
and  do  not  understand  that  love  needs 
the  daily  ministry  of  speech  and  withers 
and  perishes  without  it  If  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  first  emotion  and  the  joy  of 
the  earliest  devotion  are  to  touch  the 
long  procession  of  the  days  with  the 
romance  of  the  golden  hour  in  which 
love  knows  itself  and  is  known,  the  fire 
must  be  rekindled  morning  and  evening, 
and  every  hour  must  have  its  moment  of 
remembrance.  So  precious  is  love,  and, 
like  all  rare  and  beautiful  things,  so 
susceptible  to  care  or  the  lack  of  it,  that 
it  must  be  guarded  with  perpetual 
thought  and  watched  with  tireless  tender- 
ness. It  escapes  when  flowers  are  no 
longer  at  the  windows  and  the  hearth  is 
left  bare ;  and  they  who  would  keep  this 
most  wonderful  gift  of  God  within  mortal 
habitations  must  honor  it  with  scrupulous 
care  and  guard  it  with  that  vigilance  of 
courtesy  which  is  the  last  grace  of 
chivalry. 

Beautiful  and  sensitive  as  it  is,  there 
is  nothing  so  hardy  and  indestructible 
as  love  when  it  is  nourished  by  daily 
speech  into  full  strength ;  time,  that  eats 
the  heart  out  of  so  much  joy  and  blights 
so  much  beauty  at  the  roots,  has  no 
power  over  it;  and  death,  which  waits 
like  a  shadow  beside  every  sunlit  hour, 
is  but  a  phantom  of  the  night  in  its 
presence.  Care  and  toil  and  bitter 
trial  neither  dismay  nor  exhaust  it;  it 
holds  back  from  no  hardship,  evades  no 
rack,  flees  from  no  anguish;  it  has 
laughed  at  locksmiths  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Heroic  spirits  quail, 
hearts  sink  with  fear,  and  strength  is 
overmatched;  but  this  delicate  and 
fragile  spirit  from  heaven  remains  when 
all  other  possessions  are  wrecked  and 
survives  when  all  else  has  perished. 
And  yet  it  dies  when  the  daily  word  is 
not  spoken  and  the  hourly  service 
rendered  I  For  the  supreme  passion 
must  hold  the  supreme  place  in  a  man's 
Hfe;  and  when  it  is  uncrowned  and 
dethroned  it  leaves  the  place  where  it 
was  once  honored  empty  and  desolate. 
And  under  all  God's  heavens  there  is 
no  room  so  desolate  as  that  from  which 
love  has  withdrawn  its  shining  presence. 


Manners  and  Business 

An  English  business  man,  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  houses 
in  New  York  City,  said  not  long  since 
that  it  was  painful  to  notice  the  differ' 
ence  in  the  manners  of  employees  in 
English  and  American  shops  and  offices. 
That  difference  every  American  notices 
when  he  returns  from  a  trip  abroad. 
Courtesy  is  no  small  part  of  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  foreign  shops;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  important  element  in 
business  success.  The  impression  has 
unfortunately  gone  abroad  in  this  coun- 
try among  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
that  to  be  courteous  is  to  be  servile, 
and  that  a  man  shows  his  Americanism 
by  abruptness,  lack  of  deference,  and 
the  general  attitude  of  indifference.  If 
Americanism  involves  bad  manners, 
then  the  complaint  of  Renan  that  the 
Americanizing  of  the  modern  world 
means  the  vulgarization  of  that  world 
is  well  sustained. 

There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest 
connection  between  independence  and 
self-respect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rude- 
ness and  discourtesy,  on  the  other.  It 
is  indisputable  that  the  higher  one 
ascends  in  business  ranks  the  more  defi- 
nite becomes  the  claim  for  good  man- 
ners on  the  part  of  employees.  There 
are  many  leading  concerns  in  this  city, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  will 
not  have  a  slovenly  dressed  or  rude 
person  in  their  employ.  One  of  the 
greatest  financiers  who  has  appeared  in 
American  life  insists  on  being  sur- 
rounded by  well-bred  men,  and  will  tol- 
erate no  others.  If  young  men  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  lack  of 
manners,  instead  of  indicating  strength 
of  character,  is  an  expression  of  igno- 
rance, and  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
success,  they  will  no  longer  glory  in  it, 
but  be  eager  to  mend  their  ways.  Prob- 
ably as  many  men  in  this  country  owe 
their  success  to  personal  attractiveness 
as  to-  business  ability,  and  the  road  to 
promotion  for  hundreds  of  young  men 
has  lain  through  some  act  of  courtesy, 
some  thoughtfulness  for  another.  One 
of  the  most  responsible  financiers  in  New 
York  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
owes  his  good  fortune  in  a  business  way 
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to'  the  fact  that  he  once  presented  a 
.member  of  the  firm  with  a  bouquet  An 
American  manufacturer  was  overheard 
to  say,  in  the  courtyard  of  a  charming 
hotel  in  Switzerland  last  summer,  that 
he  would  gladly  leave  his  check  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  that  place  that  morn- 
ing if  he  could  secure  the  equivalent  in 
good  manners  to  be  sent  to  his  factory 
in  Newark ;  and  he  added  that  his  fore- 
man, as  a  rule,  would  a  great  deal  rather 
swear  than  to  say  good-morning. 

This  is  a  young  country,  and  it  has 
many  things  to  learn ;  among  them  the 
truth  that  the  charm  of  life  lies  very 
largely  in  small  things,  and  that  good 
manners,  which  are  the  most  agreeable 
way  of  treating  one's  fellows  and  being 
treated  by  them,  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  life.  Satisfaction  does  not  con- 
sist in  getting  rich  ;  it  consists  largely 
in  what  one  gets  day  by  day ;  we  might 
all  become  incredibly  rich  and  the  coun- 
try remain  incredibly  uninteresting  and 
dull.  It  is  the  refinements  of  life  that 
protect  the  most  sacred  relations  and 
bring  out  their  sweetness,  and  it  is  in 
these  relations  and  in  their  sweetness 
that  the  most  permanent  joys  are  found. 
In  a  well-known  letter  to  his  sons,  Will- 
iam, Earl  of  Bedford,  said  some  things 
"  which  ought  to  be  posted  in  every  com- 
mercial school  and  every  business  house 
in  the  country ;  for  manners  quite  as 
much  as  character,  talents,  and  ability 
have  to  do  with  success : 

"  Before  you  speak,  let  your  mind  be 
full  of  courtesy ;  the  civility  of  the  hat, 
a  kind  look,  or  a  word  from  a  person  of 
'honor  has  bought  that  service  which 
[  money  could  not  And  he  that  can  gain 
or  preserve  a  friend,  and  the  opinion  of 
civility,  for  the  moving  of  the  hat,  or  a 
gentle  look,  and  will  not,  is  sillily  severe : 
spare  not  to  spend  that  which  costs  noth- 
ing ;  be  liberal  of  them,  but  be  not  prodi- 
gal, lest  they  become  cheap.  I  remem- 
ber Sir  Francis  Bacon  calls  behavior  the 
garment  of  the  mind ;  it  is  well  resem- 
bled, and  rightly  expresses  the  behavior 
I  would  have  in  proportion  to  a  garment. 
It  must  be  fit,  plain,  and  rich,  useful  and 
fashionable.  I  should  not  have  advised 
you  to  such  a  regard  of  your  outside, 
the  most  trifling  part  of  man,  did  I  not 
know  how  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 


world  is  guided  by  it,  and  what  notable 
advantages  are  gained  thereby,  even 
upon  some  very  wise  men,  the  request 
of  an  acceptable  person  being  seldom, 
or  at  least  unwillingly,  denied." 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  had  a  call  the  other 
morning  from  a  young  man  who  is  going 
out  to  South  America  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. The  Wanderlust  possessed  him. 
His  eyes  snapped  with  anticipation ;  his 
head  teemed  with  schemes ;  he  breathed 
already  the  intoxicating  breath  of  the 
tropics.  Of  what  avail  to  oppose  cold 
fact  to  this  hot  fancy  ?  The  Spectator 
swallowed  down  his  rising  objections 
and  let  the  boy  rant  on.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
his  own  shoulders  as  he  looked  into  that 
eager  face.  He  saw  himself  again  in 
his  sanguine,  self-willed  youth,  blind  to 
difficulties,  deaf  to  advice,  setting  out  to 
wrest  success  from  fortune  upon  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  equator. 

® 

So  the  Spectator — the  discreet  Spec- 
tator— was  once  a  fortune-hunter  ?  Even 
so.  When  his  years  and  his  judgment 
were  scarce  out  of  their  teens,  there 
came  to  him  an  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  salary  was  a  princely  one.  More- 
over, there  was  the  chance  to  adventure 
.  upon  a  new  life,  and  that  in  a  land  of 
boundless  possibilities.  What  might  not 
Yankee  pluck  and  enterprise  do  in  a 
land  where  Brazil-nuts  lay  spoiling  on 
the  ground,  and  mahogany  and  rose- 
wood rotted  in  the  forests,  for  want .  of 
energy  to  harvest  them  ?  So  the  Spec- 
tator set  sail  from  Baltimore,  in  the  good 
ship  King  Arthur — euphemism  for  the 
old  coastwise  tub  which  in  those  days 
made  the  run  to  Rio  in  thirty-three  days. 

* 

The  Spectator's  notion  of  Brazil  Was 
based  upon  a  woodcut  in  a  certain 
Modern  Geography  of  his  school-riby 
days.  Before  his  inward  eye  there  rose 
a  vision  of  dank,  sunless  forests  hung 
with  tropical  vinery  and  festooned  with 
writhing  anacondas,  where  tapirs  rooted 
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beneath  the  giant  trees,  monkeys  swung 
"  from  the  swaying  limbs,  parrots  flashed 
through  the  leafage,  and  jaguars  and 
other  wild  beasts,  undesignated,  prowled 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth.  A 
single  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  jungle, 
falling  upon  masses  of  fabulous  bloom, 
and  in  it  danced  a  flock  of  butterflies, 
each  as  big  as  a  good-sized  bat.  To 
this  alluring  picture  the  Spectator  added 
a  few  more  recently  gathered  details — 
perpetual  sunshine,  perpetual  indolence, 
and  a  superabundance  of  luscious  trop- 
ical fruits.  It  made  altogether  a  prospect 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  a  clod. 

It  was  January  when  the  King  Arthur 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Rio — 
January,  and  unbearably  hot.  On  the 
advice  of  steamer  friends,  the  Specta- 
tor hurried  at  once  to  Tijuca,  a  little 
mountain  resort  ten  miles  from  Rio, 
that  he  might  inure  himself  to  the  heat 
before  beginning  his  work  in  the  city. 
He  reflected  also  that  a  week  in  the 
woods  about  Tijuca  would  give  him  a 
satisfying  glimpse  of  the  teeming  animal 
life  of  the  tropics.  Woods  there  were  in 
plenty,  tropical  in  their  wealth  of  para- 
sites and  splendid  ferns;  but  more 
silent,  empty  woods  it  has  rarely  been 
the  Spectator's  fortune  to  encounter. 
Though  he  ventured  far  from  the  little 
hotel,  he  saw  neither  tapir  nor  jaguar 
nor  anaconda,  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
parrot's  feather  or  the  whisk  of  a  mon- 
key's tail.  As  for  bright-hued  birds, 
they  were  not,  as  the  Spectator  had 
been  led  to  expect,  flashing  continually 
through  the  happylair.  Indeed,  outside 
the  taxidermists'  shops  in  Rio,  which 
flamed  with  jeweled  plumage,  the  Spec- 
tator saw  nothing  more  spectacular  than 
a  humming-bird  during  all  his  sojourn 
in  Brazil. 

9 

But  for  the  butterflies  he  might  have 
felt  himself  outrageously  taken  in. 
These,  however,  lived  up  to,  or  rather 
outdid,  their  reputation.  Improbably 
big  and  improbably  brilliant,  they  sailed 
nonchalantly  about  on  their  great  bur- 
nished blue  or  scarlet  or  flame-colored 
wings,  and  allowed  the  Spectator,  all 
unarmed  as  be  was,  to  ensnare  one  or 


two.  They  made  up  partially  for  his 
disappointment  about  the  recalcitrant 

beasts. 

ft 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  Spectator  saw  nothing  of  the 
teeming  life  of  the  tropics.  The  first 
night  he  slept  at  Tijuca  he  left  his  boots 
by  his  bedside.  Morning  found  them 
neatly  unblacked  by  a  horde  of  devastat- 
ing baratas — a  peculiarly  objectionable 
variety  of  flying  roach.  The .  same 
strong-jawed  gentry  later  on  relieved  him 
of  the  surface  of  the  bindings  of  most  of 
his  favorite  books.  A  butterfly  caught 
with  a  borrowed  net,  and  slain  in  a  bor- 
rowed cyanide  bottle,  was  left  stiff  and 
stark  on  the  Spectator's  table  for  the 
night.  At  sundown  he  was  a  splendid 
creature  of  metallic  blue ;  at  sun-up  he 
was  but  a  skeleton  butterfly;  the  ants 
had  found  him  and  left  of  him  nothing 
but  his  veins. 

® 

This  was  not  the  worst  From  the 
day  of  his  landing  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  marked  the  Spectator  for  their 
own,  and  before  his  week  at  Tijuca  was 
over  he  was  so  bestung  that  his  best 
friend  might  have  been  forgiven  for 
passing  him  upon  the  street  When  the 
mosquitoes  were  done  with  him — which 
was  not  until  he  crawled  under  his  net- 
ting—the Brazilian  flea  took  his  turn. 
In  Rio  the  flea  is  established  as  a  fit 
subject  for  polite  conversation.  Indeed, 
he  cannot  be  ignored,  for  he  is  every- 
where. He  haunts  alike  hovel  and 
palace,  with  perhaps  a  predilection  for 
the  palace.  Cleanliness  will  not  banish 
him,  for  he  is  nowhere  more  at  home 
than  in  the  dampness  of  a  newly  washed 
house.  The  Spectator  heard  that  a  cer- 
tain herb,  called  Santa  Theresa,  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  fleas,  so  he  sent  out  for 
a  bale  of  it  It  came,  and  was  strewn 
assiduously  over  the  floor.  It  worked. 
The  fleas  abhorred  it,  and  to  escape  it 
made  the  best  of  their  way  into  the 
Spectator's  mosquito-barred  bed  I 

• 

Just  as  the  Spectator  was  getting  a 
little  used  to  the  scorching  heat  and  the 
plague  of  insects,  there  came  a  shift  of 
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wind,  with  cloud,  and  a  three  days'  rain. 
The  temperature,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  tumbled  forty  degrees  in  a 
single  night.  The  congealed  Spectator 
warmly  demanded  fire.  But  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  hotel,  nor  even  so  much 
as  a  chimney.  In  the  little  detached 
kitchen  there  was  a  cook-stove  in  which 
smoldered  a  few  embers  of  wood,  but 
even  here  no  chimney,  only  a  comfort- 
less stovepipe.  Moreover,  the  big  black 
cook  made  the  Spectator  thoroughly 
aware  that  his  room  was  better  than  his 
company.  The  other  guests,  swathed  to 
the  eyebrows  in  vast  shawls,  sat  hud- 
dled up  in  speechless  misery,  and  waited 
for  the  cold  snap  to  be  over.  The 
Spectator,  being  shawlless,  retired  to  the 
cold  comfort  of  his  bed.  Such  was  his 
introduction  to  the  delights  of  the  trop- 
ics 1 

Of  course  time  brought  him  juster 
impressions.  There  came  days  of  per- 
petual sunshine,  days  and  weeks  with- 
out a  cloud,  when  the  air  was  so  clear 
that  the  Spectator  could  almost  count 
the  grass-blades  on  the  distant  islands 
in  the  harbor.  There  were  no  shadows 
on  the  mountain-sides,  no  half-tones  in 
the  landscape;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  hot  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon, 
night  dropped  like  a  curtain,  black  and 
sudden.  It  was  very  contrary  of  him,  no 
doubt,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Spectator 
grown  accustomed  to  this  perfect  weather 
than  he  began  to  wish  it  imperfect.  He 
called  the  broad  sunshine  garish,  and 
longed  in  an  ecstasy  of  homesickness 
for  the  soft  gray  shadows  stealing  over 
a  Berkshire  hillside,  for  the  witchery  of 
twilight,  for  the  patter  of  rain  on  the 
roof.  Again,  when  tropical  fruits  became 
his  daily  portion,  he  wearied  of  their 
strangeness  and  their  bland  insipidity. 
He  would  have  given  all  the  mangoes 
and  alligator-pears,  nay,  even  the  creamy 
pineapples  and  superb  oranges,  for  the 
privilege  of  setting  his  teeth  in  a  tart 
and  juicy  northern  apple. 

$ 

With  the  plant  life  of  Rio  it  was  much 
the  same.   The  Spectator  was  prepared 


for  luxuriance  and  gorgeous  bloom,  and 
the  flowers  came  up  to  his  expectation. 
Roses  bloomed  the  whole  year  through ; 
bignonias  and  scarlet  poinsettias  were 
common  in  all  the  gardens.  As  for 
heliotrope,  the  Spectator  knew  one  par- 
ticular plant  which  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bush,  growing  full  four  feet 
high  and  spreading  a  prodigal  profusion 
of  deep  purple  blooms.  Yet  the  Spec- 
tator was  peevishly  discontented  with 
Brazilian  gardens.  The  Portuguese  gar- 
dener, since  in  Rio  grass  costs  a  king's 
ransom,  surrounds  his  roses  with  a 
glaring  carpet  of  white  sea-sand  ;  envi- 
ous ants  snip  and  carve  away  at  the 
glowing  petals,  and  weeds,  growing  with 
truly  tropical  luxuriance,  create  a  lavish 
but  picturesque  disorder.  Worst  of 
all,  Brazilian  taste  demands  that  the 
flower-gardens  be  studded  generously 
with  low  posts  bearing  globes  of  cheap 
red  and  blue  glass  I  The  Spectator  will 
put  up  cheerfully  with  the  unprodigal 
bloom  of  the  green  north. 

® 

And  now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  that 
fortune  the  Spectator  went  out  to  amass. 
Alasl  that  was  the  fondest  of  his  illu- 
sions and  the  soonest  dashed.  The 
princely  salary,  out  of  which  he  hoped 
to  save  a  goodly  nest-egg  of  capital — 
what  of  that  ?  It  went  to  buy  him  ill- 
fitting  English  shoes  at  ruinous  prices ; 
it  went  for  whisk-brooms  at  three  milreis 
(about  a  dollar  and  a  half)  apiece,  foi 
potatoes  from  Portugal,  for  apples  from 
New  York  at  two  dollars  the  dozen,  the 
same  being  speckled  with  decay  and 
strongly  flavored  of  bilge-water.  In 
short,  it  went  for  the  bread-and-buttei 
things  of  life,  for  which  he  paid  at  the 
price  of  luxuries.  That  was  one  side  ol 
the  shield.  The  Spectator  had  gone  to 
Brazil  with  half-formed  plans  for  intro- 
ducing the  Brazilians  to  American  con- 
veniences. A  year's  stay  convinced  him 
that  the  Brazilian  is  in  love  with  incon- 
venience, that  his  business  methods  are 
not  as  our  business  methods,  and  that 
the  American  who  wants  to  keep  his 
temper  had  better  not  try  to  hurry  the 
South. 
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Reduction  of  Representation  in  the  South' 


By  John  B.  Knox 


President  of  the  Late  Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama 


SINCE  the  late  Presidential  election 
the  Southern  people  have  been 
favored  by  the  Northern  press  with 
a  great  deal  of  advice,  accompanied  in 
almost  every  instance  with  assurances 
of  a  deep  interest  in  our  welfare.  It  has 
been  something  like  forty  years  since 
the  Civil  War  ended.  If  it  is  ever  to 
appear  at  all,  it  is  time  that  some  spirit 
of  magnanimity  towards  the  people  of 
the  South  should  begin  to  assert  itself 
in  the  North.  In  the  face  of  these 
kindly  expressions  and  perhaps  well- 
meant  advice  comes  the  proposition  of 
Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  to  reduce 
the  South's  representation  in  Congress. 
I  suppose,  of  course,  that  his  bill  will  be 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  nominally 
apply  to  all  the  States,  but  we  will  not 
be  misled  in  interpreting  the  real  object 
of  the  measure. 

This  measure,  no  doubt,  is  framed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  as  a  punishment  to  those 
Southern  States  which  have  undertaken 
suffrage  reform.  Most  enlightened  peo- 
ple in  the  North  now  admit  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
and  the  reconstruction  measures  coinci- 
dent thereto,  whereby  our  former  slaves 
were  invested  with  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  placed  in  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  the  Southern  States,  was  a 
mistake,  and  yet  many  of  them  do  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  efforts  of  these  States  to  relieve 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  may  in  view 
of  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, of  the  great  disaster  which  this 
mistake  inflicted  upon  them. 

But,  without  regard  to  the  partisan 
and  implacable  spirit  which  inspires  this 
measure,  the  inquiry  is  pertinent  as  to 
whether  the  Southern  States  which  it 
is  proposed  to  punish  have,  in  the  new 
Constitutions  which  they  have  adopted, 
violatedeither  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

*  Editorial  comment  will  be  found  elsewhere.— Th  e 
Editors. 


First,  as  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Mr.  Blaine,  in  discussing  this 
question,  expresses  the  view  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
seriously  modified  the  effect  and  potency 
of  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — the  only  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  relates  to 
the  reduction  of  representation.  Under 
that  section  a  State  could  exclude  the 
negro,  qua  negro,  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, if  willing  to  accept  the  penalty  of 
the  proportional  loss  of  representation 
in  Congress  which  the  exclusion  of  the 
colored  population  from  the  basis  of 
apportionment  would  entail.    He  says : 

"  When,  therefore,  the  Nation,  by  sub- 
sequent change  in  its  Constitution,  de- 
clared that  the  State  shall  not  exclude 
the  negro  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  it 
neutralized  and  surrendered  the  contin- 
gent right  before  held,  to  exclude  him 
from  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Con- 
gress is  thus  plainly  deprived  by  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  of  certain  powers 
over  representation  in  the  South,  which 
it  previously  possessed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  die  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  if  a  State  should  exclude 
the  negro  from  suffrage,  the  next  step 
would  be  for  Congress  to  exclude  the 
negro  from  the  basis  of  apportionment. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  if  a  State  should  exclude 
the  negro  from  suffrage,  the  next  step 
would  be  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional, 
and,  therefore,  null  and  void.  The  essen- 
tial and  inestimable  value  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  still  remains  in  the 
three  other  sections,  and  pre-eminently 
in  the  first  section." 

I  know  of  no  Southern  State  which 
has  prescribed  as  a  condition  to  suffrage 
any  other  than  an  educational  or  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  am  unable  to 
understand  how  any  well-trained  lawyer 
can  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  consti- 
tutional provision — whether  adopted  by 
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a  State  in  the  South  or  in  the  North — 
prescribing  an  educational  or  property 
qualification  can  be  considered  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work 
entitled  "The  General  Principles  of 
Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  in  discussing  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  says : 

"  To  require  the  payment  of  capitation 
tax  is  no  denial  of  suffrage ;  it  is  de- 
manding only  the  preliminary  perform- 
ance of  public  duty,  and  may  be  classed, 
as  may  also  presence  at  the  polls,  with 
registration,  or  the  observance  of  any 
other  preliminary  to  insure  fairness  and 
protect  against  fraud.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  to  require  ability  to  read  is  any 
denial  of  suffrage.  To  refuse  to  receive 
one's  vote  because  he  was  born  in  some 
particular  country  rather  than  elsewhere, 
or  because  of  his  color,  or  because  of 
any  natural  quality,  or  peculiarity,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  over- 
come, is  plainly  a  denial  of  suffrage. 
But  ability  to  read  is  something  within 
the  power  of  every  man ;  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  attain  it,  and  it  is  no  hardship  to 
require  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  require- 
ment only  by  indirection  compels  one  to 
appropriate  a  personal  benefit  he  might 
otherwise  neglect  It  denies  to  no  man 
the  suffrage,  but  the  privilege  is  freely 
tendered  to  all,  subject  only  to  a  condi- 
tion that  is  beneficial  in  its  performance 
and  light  in  its  burden." 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  minds  of  people  generally  as 
to  the  basis  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  apportioned  upon  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  but  is  based  on 
the  population  in  the  States  respectively. 
A  study  of  the  returns  through  a  series 
of  years  would  show  that  it  frequently 
occurs,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  that  the  absence  of  a  contest 
reduces  the  number  of  votes,  whereas  a 
spirited  contest  brings  out  a  full  vote, 
often  showing  great  disparity  in  the 
same  locality  under  different  conditions. 
This,  in  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to 
base  representation  upon  the  vote  as 
actually  cast. 

Second,  as  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 


ment This  Amendment  as  has  more 
than  once  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
confer  the  right  to  vote,  but  protects  the 
negro  from  being  discriminated  against 
on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
Edmund  Randolph,  which  favored  mak- 
ing the  qualifications  of  citizenship  the 
same  in  all  the  States;  but  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  others  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
the  people  were  jealous,  and  it  would 
not  be  well  to  excite  their  opposition  by 
depriving  some  of  them  of  the  right  to 
vote  as  to  Federal  officers,  when  the 
same  citizen  might  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  State  officers.  It  was,  there- 
fore, determined,  after  full  discussion, 
to  leave  the  question  of  fixing  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, and  the  following  provision  was 
adopted  and  has  remained  unchanged 
as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the- several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 

3 unifications  requisite  for  the  electors  in 
ie  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  same  rule  obtains  with  reference 
to  the  selection  of  Presidential  electors, 
the  whole  question,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, being  left  to  the  States,  each  of 
which  was  to  "  appoint  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct  * 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
Congress." 

Now,  the  new  Constitutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  especially  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  do  not 
discriminate  against  the  negro  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  per- 
manent provision  now  in  force  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  it  pre- 
scribes that  every  citizen,  whether  white 
or  black,  who  can  read  or  write  any 
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clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the 
English  language  is  entitled  to  vote. 
This  provision  was  intended,  and  has 
the  effect,  to  put  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent 
and  virtuous ;  but  it  is  objected  by  our 
opponents  that  we,  in  the  temporary 
plan,  excepted  certain  classes  of  our 
citizens  from  the  operation  of  the  edu- 
cational clause  embodied  in  the  perma- 
nent plan.  I  grant  it.  In  doing  so, 
what  more  did  we  do  than  did  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  ?  The  election  law  of 
that  State,  as  I  understand  it,  provides 
that  the  voter  must  be  able  to  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  write  his 
name,  "  except  that  no  person  who  is 
prevented  from  reading  and  writing  as 
aforesaid  by  physical  disability,  or  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  1857,  shall,  if  other- 
wise qualified,  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  reason  of  not  being  able  to 
read  or  write." 

The  truth  is  that  every  statesman  who 
proposes  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people  must  proceed  along  practical 
lines.  If  his  measure  is  to  be  submitted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  voters,  it  would 
be  supreme  folly  for  him  to  expect  them 
to  accept  and  approve  a  measure  which, 
by  its  terms,  proposes  a  qualification 
which  would  exclude  them.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  such  measure,  whether  sub- 
mitted for  the  ratification  of  voters  in 
the  South  or  in  the  North,  must  contain 
a  saving  clause  which  protects  the  rights 
of  existing  voters,  or  such  a  number  of 
existing  voters  as  will  give  reasonable 
promise  of  its  acceptance.  Hence  the 
insertion  of  the  saving  clause  in  the 
Alabama  Constitution  which  protects  the 
right  to  vote  of  all  who  fought  the 
battles  of  the  country  without  regard  to 
the  army  in  which  they  enlisted,  Federal 
or  Confederate. 

The  charge  made  against  us  is  that 
we  adopted  this  constitutional  provision 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  negro. 
The  true  philosophy  of  the  movement 
was  to  establish  restricted  suffrage,  and 
to  place  the  power  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous ; 
and  while  any  provision  for  restricted 


suffrage  would  exclude  more  negroes 
than  white  men,  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion the  Alabama  provision,  so  far  as  the 
permanent  plan  is  concerned,  and  the 
exaction  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  to 
suffrage,  so  operates  as  to  exclude  not 
only  a  large  mass  of  negro  voters,  but 
quite  a  number  of  white  voters  who  do 
not  feel  sufficient  interest  in  their  own 
Government  to  contribute  to  the  school 
fund  the  small  amount  exacted  as  a  poll 
tax,  and  who  are  so  indifferent  to  their 
own  interests  as  that  they  fail  to  meet 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  that  any  voter  under  the  per- 
manent plan  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  English  language,  although  the  free 
public  schools  of  the  State  are  open  to 
them. 

As  stated  by  Judge  Cooley,  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  not  a  natural  right,  because 
it  exists,  where  it  is  allowed  to  be  exer- 
cised, only  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
To  say  that  those  whose  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  would  endanger 
and  imperil  the  good  of  the  State  have, 
nevertheless,  the  right  to  participate,  is 
not  only  folly  in  itself,  but  it  is  to  set 
the  individual  above  the  State. 

You  will  hear  it  frequently  said  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Southern  Consti- 
tutions which  protect  the  right  of  the 
worthy  and  intelligent  negro  to  vote  are 
not  fairly  enforced.  We  have  but  one 
case  arising  in  this  State  which  puts 
this  question  to  the  test  In  the  county 
of  Limestone  in  this  State  a  negro  who 
had  fought  in  the  Union  army  claimed 
the  right  to  register  under  what  is  com- 
monly designated  as  the  grandfather 
clause  fn  the  temporary  plan  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  Alabama.  The  right 
was  denied  by  the  registrars  in  that 
county,  whereupon  he  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  under  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  authorizing  such  appeal 
without  cost  by  any  person  whose  right 
is  denied.  In  that  court  his  right  was 
passed  upon  by  a  jury  composed  entirely 
of  white  men.  The  court  and  jury  upheld 
his  right  to  vote,  and  this  right,  upon 
an  appeal  prosecuted  by  the  registrars 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 
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Japanese  Army 

By  Major  Louis  L.  Seaman,  M.D. 


A CRISIS  is  at  hand  for  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States 
to  decide,  a  military  question  of 
the  gravest  importance ;  namely,  whether 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  shall  remain  in  its  present 
utterly  deficient  condition  owing  to  lack 
of  numbers,  organization,  and  power  to 
cope  with  the  emergencies  certain  to 
arise  in  any  great  conflict,  as  was  so 
humiliatingly  proved  in  our  late  war 
with  Spain,  or  whether  it  shall  be  re- 
organized upon  a  basis  in  keeping  with 
the  most  advanced  thought  and  science 
of  the  age. 

In  considering  this  subject,  Congress 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a  wholesome 
lesson  from  the  example  Japan  is  now 
giving  to  the  world,  for  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  we  are  as  far  behind  the  Jap- 
anese in  matters  of  military  medical  or- 
ganization and  sanitation  as  were  the 
disciples  of  Confucius  in  the  days  of 
Kublai  Khan. 

The  writer  recently  returned  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  now  raging  in  the 
Orient.  "  He  was  led  thither  after  a  per- 
sonal experience  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
in  the  Spanish- American  war  in  1898 
and  the  war  in  the  Philippines'  in  1899- 
1900.  In  these  countries  he  had  seen 
two  great  armies  largely  invalided  and 
decimated  through  the  effects  of  a 
wretchedly  inappropriate  commissariat, 
while  the  great  causes  of  mortality 
were  ferments,  toxins,  and  microbes 
rather  than  bullets.  The  death-rate 
among  the  men  from  these  preventable 
causes  was  so  appalling  that  he  desired 
to  see  the  results  of  a  war  in  which  the 
effects  of  powder  and  shell  played  at 
least  an  incidental  part  in  the  tragedy, 
and  in  which  soldiers  qualified  for  some- 
thing besides  admission  to  hospital 
wards. 

He  was  astounded,  as  was  the  rest  of 
the  world,  at  the  marvelous  success  of 
the  Japanese,  and  set  about  to  study  the 
methods  by  which  they  had  attained  it. 
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He  found  various  reasons  given  for 
Japan's  uninterrupted  series  of  victories : 
courage  and  bravery,  perfection  of  de- 
tail, a  fanatical  spirit  of  .patriotism  in- 
spired by  the  devoted  self-sacrifice  of 
the  entire  people,  being  among  the  the- 
ories advanced;  but,  on  deeper  study, 
he  saw  that  the  real  reason  for  Japan's 
achievements  lay  in  her  masterly  prep- 
aration for  war,  a  preparation  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Japan  is  making  war  on  strictly 
scientific  principles ;  she  is  making  it  a 
national  business.  She  is  not  experi- 
menting with  conditions  that  arose  after 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  already  she  has 
taught  other  nations  profound  and  con- 
vincing lessons  in  many  fields,  the  most 
impressive  of  which  is  that  the  normal 
condition  of  the  soldier  is  health,  and 
that  those  who  die  in  war  should  die 
from  wounds  received  on  the  firing  line 
and  not  from  preventable  disease  in 
quarters. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  war  with  China,  Japan  found  herself 
in  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  This  territory  was 
permanently  ceded  to  her  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  signed  in 
1895.  Later  she  was  ousted  from  it  by 
the  concert  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France,  England  weakly  acquiescing. 
Unable  to  cope  with  these  allied  powers, 
which  ostensibly  and  hypocritically  stood 
for  the  "  territorial  integrity  of  China," 
but  really  for  their  own  cunningly  laid 
plans  to  plunder  China  themselves,  she 
was  forced  to  relinquish  the  fruits  of  her 
victory  and  to  accept  instead  a  small 
monetary  indemnity  and  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Right  there  modern  statesmanship 
sprang  into  full  existence  in  Japan. 
Robbed  of  her  legitimate  conquest,  a 
great  light  dawned  upon  her.  Her 
statesmen  foresaw  that  not  only  would 
China  be  despoiled  by  the  other  nations, 
but  that  her  own  independence  was 
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imperiled,  and  that  in  time,  if  she  did 
not  resist,  she  would  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  the  new  occupant 
of  Manchuria.  She  saw  one  paw  of  the 
Great  White  Bear  already  clutching 
Port  Arthur,  while  the  other  was  stealth- 
ily pushing  its  way  down  through  Korea 
with  claws  extended  ready  to  reach 
across  the  straits  to  Japan. 

From  that  moment  Japan  began  to 
prepare  for  war,  not  from  motives  of 
revenge — she  put  aside  the  memories  of 
her  trials  and  disappointments,  except 
for  their  inspiration  in  battle — but  for 
her  very  existence  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people.  She  prepared  for  a 
war  that  should  not  be  a  campaign  of 
weeks,  or  months,  but  of  years,  if  neces- 
sary. No  detail,  however  insignificant, 
was  overlooked.  Her  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  work,  and  the  result  was  a 
preparation  such  as  was  never  known 
before. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  her 
wonderful  military  development  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  in  this  article. 
Japan's  student-statesmen  had  learned 
that,  as  a  rule,  five  men  die  of  disease 
in  war  to  one  from  injury  by  missiles. 
She  decided  that  this  enormous  waste 
was  needless,  and  she  set  herself  to  cor- 
rect it.  She  established  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  best-equipped  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital system  in  the  world,  a  system  now 
embracing  more  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  members  and  with  stations 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  She 
equipped  this  system  with  hospital  ships 
perfect  in  every,  detail,  and  rented  them 
out  as  liners  until  they  should  be  needed 
in  war,  the  rental  paying  for  their  main- 
tenance and  also  a  handsome  profit  on 
the  investment. 

Long  before  the  war  began,  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Society  in  Tokyo  were 
crowded  with  wagon-loads  of  surgical 
dressing  material,  cots,  tents,  bedding, 
ambulances,  and  uniforms  for  nurses. 
In  addition  to  making  these  preparations, 
the  Society  had  been  training  nurses  for 
military  service,  and  in  Tokyo,  where  its 
hospital  has  a  capacity  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  beds,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  sixty  nurses  to  care  for  the  patients. 

All  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
advance  she  made  over  other  nations  in 


the  medical  side  of  her  preparations. 
Her  students  had  absorbed  the  most 
progressive  methods  of  the  great  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  Occident.  They  saw 
that,  if  their  army  was  to  be  kept  well  in 
the  field,  preventable  disease  must  be  con- 
trolled. They  industriously  studied  the 
germ  theory,  and  first  of  all  made  war 
upon  bacteria.  They  established  insti- 
tutes for  the  study  of  infectious  diseases 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  serum  and 
lymph  of  various  kinds.  It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  world  that  to 
Japan  belongs  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  medical 
science  in  the  field  of  bacteriology.  To 
her  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  germs  of  tetanus  (lockjaw)  and  of 
the  plague.  Through  the  investigations 
of  her  students  the  best  serum  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  and  of  diphtheria  as 
well,  has  been  secured.  Her  students 
are  still  busily  at  work  in  these  fields  in 
the  expectation  of  overcoming  dysentery, 
typhoid,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  erysipelas, 
and  similar  diseases.  The  results  they 
have  already  attained  place  them  in 
the  front  rank  with  rival  investigators  in 
similar  fields  in  Europe  and  America. 

Still  further  did  these  students  go  in 
their  endeavor  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
illness  among  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
Japan  soon  realized  that  the  crux  of  the 
situation  lay  in  the  character  of  the  ration 
for  the  troops.  She  set  about  to  master 
that  problem,  and  she  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  solving  it  The  ration  is 
suited  to  climatic  conditions,  and  con- 
sists'largely  of  rice,  compressed  fish,  soy, 
army  biscuits,  a  few  salted  plums,  tea — 
which  necessitates  the  drinking  of  large 
quantities  of  boiled  (sterilized)  water — a 
few  ounces  of  meat  when  obtainable, 
and  some  juicy,  succulent  pickles. 

Striking  proof  of  the  value  of  this 
scientific  study  of  the  ration  came  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Takaki,  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy,  accomplished  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  that  ever  confronted  the 
medical  authorities  of  any  army.  To 
him  the  navy  is  indebted  for.  the  eradica- 
tion of  that  most  terribly  fatal  disease, 
beri-beri,  the  former  terror  of  Oriental 
armies.  In  the  war  with  Korea  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  troops  had 
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this  disease,  and  the  mortality  was  appall- 
ing. Now  it  is  practically  unknown  in 
the  navy.  This  eradication  was  brought 
about  almost  entirely  through  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  navy  ration  and  its 
reformation.  As  a  result  of  the  change 
■  in  food,  the  proportion  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables being  regulated  scientifically,  a 
finer,  more  robust,  red-blooded  set  of 
sailors  does  not  exist  than  those  of 
Japan's  naval  service  to-day,  and  years 
have  passed  since  a  case  of  beri-beri  has 
been  seen  on  shipboard. 

Having  largely  mastered  the  ration 
problem,  the  surgeons  of  the  army,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  had  been  trained  in  the 
institutes  pertaining  to  the  study  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  as  well  as  in  hospitals 
where  the  most  improved  methods  of 
antisepsis  were  in  use,  determined  not 
to  interfere  with  wounds  on  the  battle- 
fields, unless  immediate  death  threat- 
ened, except  by  the  application  of 
first-aid  dressings.  Probing  of  wounds, 
which  invites  the  danger  of  infection,  or 
operations  on  the  field,  do  not  take 
place  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency, 
where  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  immediate  saving  of  life.  The  hospital 
corps  men  who  accompany  the  army  are 
trained  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and 
are  taught  the  application  of  first-aid 
methods  in  the  most  thorough  and  prac- 
tical manner.  In  great  emergencies 
they  are  sometimes  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  assistance  before  the  arrival  of 
the  surgeon. 

And  so  in  every  department  prepara- 
tory to  the  actual  making  of  war,  Japan 
not  only  took  the  best  ideas  of  the 
Western  world,  but  improved  on  many 
of  them  for  her  own  needs.  She  estab- 
lished her  great  base  hospitals  and  de- 
veloped her  transport  and  commissary 
systems  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

I  wish  the  reader  could  have  gone 
with  me  last  summer  through  the  great 
series  of  hospitals  from  Tokyo  to  Sasebo ; 
could  have  visited  the  arsenals  crowded 
with  supplies ;  the  enormous  plants  cov- 
ering' hundreds  of  acres  given  up  to  the 
making  of  munitions  of  war ;  the  hospital 
ships ;  the  ship-yards ;  the  transports — 
all  of  which  they  allowed  me  to  visit  with 
the  utmost  freedom.    Japan  is  the  land 


of  the  sealed  lip  so  far  as  the  slightest 
revelation  of  her  plans  for  making  war  is 
concerned,  but  she  is  wonderfully  frank 
in  disclosing  her  vast  preparations  for 
war. 

The  war  came  on.  Immediately  Japan 
exhibited  a  new  departure  in  military 
strife.  She  discarded  absolutely  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  war.  In  the  two 
weeks  I  spent  in  Tokyo  I  scarcely  saw 
half  a  dozen  men  in  uniform  except  in 
the  office  of  the  War  Department  There 
was  an  absolute  absence  of  the  gold- 
laced,  brass-buttoned  ostentation  and 
parade,  the  swashbuckling,  spur-heeled 
bravado,  so  much  to  be  seen  in  certain 
European  capitals  even  in  times  of 
peace. 

While  I  was  in  Tokyo  Japan  already 
had  two  armies  in  the  field,  a  third  was 
ready  to  leave  for  the  front,  and  a  fourth 
was  being  mobilized.  Immense  stores 
of  supplies,  food,  coal,  ammunition,  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons,  were  being  shipped  from  the 
ports  of  the  Inland  Sea  through  the 
Straits  of  Shimonoseki  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili ;  great  fleets  of  transports  were 
carrying  troops  to  the  Manchurian  penin- 
sula and  up  toward  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur ;  a  vast  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  manufacture  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soldiers  was  going  on ;  but  it  was 
all  done  with  such  perfect  organization 
and  intelligent  system  that  one  had  to 
search  even  in  the  Imperial  capital — the 
very  center  of  administrative  activity — 
to  discover  any  tangible  evidence  of  the 
actual  existence  of  war. 

Japan  made  the  Medical  Department 
of  her  army  of  equal  importance  with 
that  of  the  strictly  fighting  branch,  and 
ranked  its  officers  accordingly.  The 
prevailing  idea,  as  soon  as  hostilities 
began,  was  to  prevent  disease.  The 
Japanese  are  the  first  to  recognize  the 
true  value  of  an  army  medical  corps. 
Care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  consumes 
but  a  small  part  of  their  time.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  greater  problem,  preserving 
the  health  and  fighting  value  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  by  preventing  disease, 
by  careful  supervision  of  the  smallest 
details  of  subsisting,  clothing,  and  shel- 
tering the  units,  is  their  first  and  most 
important  duty.   The  capacity  of  Japan's 
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medical  men  for  detail  is  something 
phenomenal ;  nothing  seems  too  small  to 
escape  their  vigilance,  or  too  tedious  to 
weary  their  patience ;  and  everywhere — 
in  the  field  with  scouts,  or  in  the  base 
hospitals  at  home — the  one  great  pre- 
vailing idea  is  the  prevention  of  ' disease. 
They  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  Milton 
in  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  when  he  says : 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe  ?" 

The  medical  officer  is  omnipresent 
You  will  find  him  in  countless  places 
where  in  an  American  or  British  army 
he  has  no  place.  He  is  as  much  in  the 
front  as  in  the  rear.  He  is  with  the 
first  screen  of  scouts  with  his  microscope 
and  chemicals,  testing  and  labeling 
wells  so  that  the  army  to  follow  shall 
drink  no  contaminated  water.  When 
the  scouts  reach  a  town,  he  immediately 
institutes  a  thorough  examination  of  its 
sanitary  condition,  and  if  contagion  or 
infection  is  found,  he  quarantines  and 
places  a  guard  around  the  dangerous 
district  Notices  are  posted  so  that  the 
approaching  column  is  warned,  and  no 
soldiers  are  billeted  where  danger  exists. 

Microscopic  blood  tests  are  made  in 
all  fever  cases,  and  bacteriological  ex- 
perts, fully  equipped,  form  part  of  the 
staff  of  every  Divisional  Headquarters. 
The  medical  officer  also  accompanies 
foraging  parties,  and,  with  the  commis- 
sariat officers,  samples  the  food,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  sold  by  the  natives  along 
the  line  of  march,  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  army.  If  the  food  is  tainted  or 
the  fruit  overripe,  or  the  water  requires 
boiling,  notice  is  posted  to  that  effect ; 
and  such  is  the  respect  and  discipline  of 
every  soldier,  from  commanding  officer 
to  the  file  in  the  ranks,  that  obedience 
to  the  order  is  absolute. 

The  medical  officer  is  also  found  in 
camp,  lecturing  the  men  on  sanitation 
and  the  hundred  and  one  details  of 
personal  hygiene — how  to  cook  and  to 
eat  when  not  to  drink  or  to  bathe — even 
to  the  paring  and  cleaning  of  the  finger- 
nails to  prevent  danger  from  bacteria.. 
Long  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
was  with  the  advance  agents  of  the  army, 
testing  provisions  that  were  being  col^ 
lected  for  troops  that  were  to  follow;  and, 


as  a  consequence  of  all  these  precau- 
tions, he  is  not  now  found  treating  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  intestinal  diseases, 
and  other  contagion  and  fevers  that 
follow  improper  subsistence  and  neg- 
lected sanitation — diseases  ■  that  have 
brought  more  campaigns  to  disastrous 
terminations  than  die  strategies  of  op- 
posing generals  or  the  bullets  of  their 
followers. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  submit  statis- 
tical proof,  but  from  careful  observation 
I  venture  to  predict  that  the  records  of 
the  Japanese  hospitals  will  show  a  large 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  mortality 
from  casualties,  especially  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
and  injuries  to  osseous  structures — in- 
deed, of  every  variety  of  wounds,  except 
perhaps  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  when 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  former 
wars.  Up  to  August  1 ,  9,862  cases  had 
been  received  at  the  Reserve  Hospital 
at  Hiroshima;  of  these  6,636  were 
wounded.  Of  the  entire  number,  up 
to  that  time,  only  34  had  died. 

To  July  20,  the  hospital  ship  Hakuai 
Maru  alone,  in  her  seven  trips,  brought 
2,406  casualties  from  the  front  without 
losing  a  single  case  in  transit.  Up  to 
July  1,  1,105  wounded — a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  stretcher  cases — were 
received  at  the  hospitals  in  Tokyo ;  none 
died,  and  all  but  one  presented  favorable 
prognoses.  It  is  upon  this  and  much 
additional  ocular  evidence  that  cannot 
be  here  tabulated  that  the  prediction  is 
based. 

But  it  is  in  that  far  more  terrible  and 
pathetic  class  of  losses,  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  four  hundred  lives  to  pre- 
ventable disease  for  one  hundred  who 
die  legitimately,  that  the  most  astound- 
ing reduction  will  be  shown.  If  the 
testimony  of  those  conversant  with  the 
facts  can  be  accepted,  supplemented  by 
my  own  limited  observations,  the  loss 
from  preventable  disease  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  terrible  conflict  will  be 
but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  This, 
too,  in  a  country  notoriously  unsanitary. 
Compare  this  with  the  fearful  losses  of 
the  British  from  preventable  disease  in 
South  Africa — or,  worse,  with  our  own 
Josses  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
where,  in  a  campaign  the  actual  hostili- 
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ties  of  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  mor- 
tality from  bullets  and  wounds  was  268, 
while  that  from  disease  reached  the 
appalling  number  of  3,862,  or  about  14 
to  1. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent terrible  war,  history  will  never  again 
furnish  a  more  convincing  demonstration 
of  the  benefit  of  a  medical,  sanitary,  and 
commissary  department  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, equipped,  and  empowered  to 
overcome  the  silent  foe. 

Every  death  from  preventable  disease 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  When  it  occurs  in  an  army,  where 
the  units  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
discipline,  it  becomes  a  governmental 
crime.  Witness  the  French  campaign 
in  Madagascar  in  1894,  where,  of  the 
15,000  men  sent  to  the  front,  29  were 
killed  in  action,  and  over  7,000  died  en 
route  to  and  from  the  scene,  from  pre- 
ventable causes. 

The  Japanese  do  their  killing,  but 
they  do  it  differently.  They,  too,  have 
their  tragedies,  but  they  are  legitimate 
tragedies  of  grim  war.  By  the  methods 
I  have  faintly  described,  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  preventive 
medicine  and  sanitary  and  commissariat 
supervision,  they  have  doubled  the  fight- 
ing efficiency  of  their  army,  and  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  loss  from  preventable 
disease. 

Naturally,  one  asks,  Were  these  results 
anticipated?  As  an  answer,  the  state- 
ment of  a  distinguished  Japanese  officer, 
when  discussing  with  me.  the  subject  of 
Russia's  overwhelming  numbers,  is  per- 
tinent "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  are  pre- 
pared for  that.  Russia  may  be  able  to 
place  two  million  men  in  the  field.  We 
can  furnish  five  hundred  thousand.  You 
know  in  every  war  four  men  die  of  dis- 
ease for  every  one  who  falls  from  bullets. 
That  will  be  the  position  of  Russia  in 
this  war.  We  propose  to  eliminate  dis- 
ease as  a  factor.  Every  man  who  dies 
in  our  army  must  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  this  way  we  shall  neutralize 
the  superiority  of  Russian  numbers  and 
stand  on  a  comparatively  equal  footing." 

Compare  this  with  the  attitude  of 
Russian  officials  in  the  Far  East,  as 
stated  by  Captain  Gunderson,  Russian 
commander  of  the  steamship  Unison, 


wrecked  off  the  Miaotau  Islands  last 
August  as  she  was  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade  at  Port  Arthur.  I  was  on  that 
wreck  three  days,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry, 
and  Captain  Gunderson  repeatedly  as- 
sured us  that  no  one  in  Russia  had  any 
idea  that  Japan  really  intended  war.  As 
an  evidence,  he  cited  a  conversation  with 
his  brother,  who  is  the  Russian  Surgeon- 
General  at  Vladivostok,  and  who  said : 
"  If  Russia  expected  war,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  know  it,  so  my  hospitals  could 
be  in  readiness.  As  it  is,  I  have  never 
been  so  short  of  supplies  as  I  am  to-day. 
There  will  be  no  war."  That  night 
Admiral  Togo  torpedoed  the  Russian 
squadron  and  practically  closed  Port 
Arthur  to  the  outside  world. 

The  perfection  of  detail  with  which 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Japanese 
army  is  organized  commands  admira- 
tion. The  nation  is  not  rich,  and  the 
creation  of  this  great  establishment  and 
its  carefully  studied  work  has  been  for 
the  definite  purpose  that  is  now  showing 
such  magnificent  results.  Japan  is  the 
first  country  in  the  world  to  recognize 
that  the  greatest  enemy  in  war  is  not 
the  army  of  the  invader,  but  a  foe  far 
more  treacherous  and  dangerous — pre- 
ventable disease  found  lurking  in  the 
camp — whose  fatalities,  as  I  have  said 
before  and  will  reiterate  again  and 
again,  have,  in  every  great  war  of  his- 
tory, numbered  from  four  to  twenty 
times  as  many  victims  as  all  the  mines 
and  bullets  and  shells  of  the  invader. 
It  is  against  this  enemy  that  Japan  has 
made  her  hardest  fight  and  attained  her 
most  signal  victories — victories  that  have 
kept  her  men  in  superb  condition  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  their  leaders  and 
achieve  the  dashing,  brilliant  successes 
that  have  marked  their  triumphal  prog- 
ress from  the-  Yalu  to  the  walls  of  Muk- 
den. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  humanitarian 
and  a  lover  of  his  kind,  it  was  to  me 
a  positive  delight  to  visit  that  great 
series  of  hospitals,  from  Tokyo  tc 
Sasebo,  with  their  long  wards  filled  tc 
overflowing  with  wounded,  suffering  sol 
diers,  the  legitimate  victims  of  war,  theii 
faces  full  of  health  and  hope,  despiti 
their  fearful  wouiils^thfectong.  nan 
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campaign  of  five  or  six  months  in  Man- 
churia, their  chief  desire  to  know  how 
soon  they  could  rejoin  their  comrades, 
and  to  contrast  them,  in  memory,  with 
the  vivid  picture  of  the  poor,  wan,  ema- 
ciated, and  almost  helpless  faces  that 
crowded  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  Tampa,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Camp  Alger  and  Montauk 
Point,  in  1 898,  and  in  the  Philippines  in 
1899-1900 — the  innocent,  unwounded, 
and  illegitimate  victims  of  another  con- 
flict, which,  in  comparison  with  the  one 
now  waging,  would  be  considered  no 
more  than  a  skirmish  among  outposts. 


If  wars  are  inevitable,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  men  must  go  on  (and  I  firmly 
believe  that  wars  are  inevitable,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  ultimately  bene- 
ficial), then  let  our  men  be  killed  legiti- 
mately, on  the  field,  fighting  for  the 
stake  at  issue,  not  dropped  by  the  way- 
side through  preventable  diseases,  as 
they  were  in  the  Spanish-American 
War — fourteen  hundred  for  every  one 
hundred  that  died  in  action.  It  is  for 
the  fourteen  hundred  poor  fellows  who 
are  sacrificed,  never  for  the  one  hundred 
who  fall  gallantly  fighting,  that  I  offer 
my  prayer. 


Children  in  the  Canning  Industry 

By  Ernest  Stagg  Whitin 


THE  fact  that  the  Child  Labor  Law 
"is  not  rigidly  enforced"  in 
New  York  State  was  not  realized 
by  many  of  the  people  until  this  state- 
ment was  clearly  made  by  Governor 
Higgins  in  his  first  message  to  the  State 
Legislature.  The  public  generally  will 
agree  with  the  Governor  that  "  New 
York  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Child  La- 
bor," and  are  justly  proud  of  it;  but 
they  have  felt  reasonably  sure  that  these 
humane  laws  were  being  enforced.  In 
the  popular  mind,  child  labor  has  been 
associated  with  the  cotton  industries  of 
the  South,  with  the  glass  industries  of 
the  Middle  States,  and  with  the  mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  North- 
ern States  it  was  thought  that  the  laws 
were  adequate,  and  that  mechanical 
devices  had  been  substituted  for  the 
children  and  found  more  profitable,  when 
once  the  added  expense  of  installing  the 
machinery  had  been  met.  Now  comes 
the  statement  that  the  law  is  not  being 
enforced  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Natu- 
rally, the  question  is  asked,  Where  are 
there  enough  violations  of  the  laws  to 
make  such  an  official  statement  justifi- 
able, and  under  what  conditions  are  the 
children  employed?  To  answer  this 
question  would  take  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  labor  conditions 
than  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  yet 


made  public  in  any  of  his  reports  ;  but 
I  doubt  not  that  many  individuals  in  the 
State  know  well  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  those  industries  in  which  they 
have  been  interested.  Having  visited 
many  of  the  canning  factories  during  the 
month  of  September,  my  impressions 
may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present 
time. 

The  canning  industry  is  one  of  those 
few  industries  that  are  found  in  almost 
every  district  in  the  State.  Being  sup- 
plied, as  these  factories  are,  from  the 
large  farm  districts,  many  are  located 
near  the  farms,  to  save  transportation  of 
the  raw  product;  but  some  are  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  big  cities,  where  power 
is  more  accessible.  Thus,  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  these  factories 
involve  not  one  isolated  district,  but  the 
whole  State.  And,  furthermore,  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  result  in  serious  discrimina- 
tion between  the  different  sections  of 
the  State,  and  this  would  be  far  more 
unjust  than  the  results  of  unfair  inter- 
State  competition,  as  criticised  by  the 
Governor  in  his  message. 

That  in  this  industry,  which  extends 
all  over  the  State,  such  discrimination 
exists  seems  certain,  if  the  law  is  en- 
forced anywhere.  In  Syracuse  I  was 
told  by  the  foreman  of  a  large  factory 
that  it  would  cost  him  $50  for  every 
young  child  found  working  in  his  fac- 
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tory ;  and  I  learned  from  another  source 
that  the  company  had  changed  from 
peas  to  tomatoes  to  avoid  the  cost  of 
installing  necessary  machinery.  Yet 
you  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
found,  not  a  dozen  blocks  from  this  one, 
another  factory  where  it  was  admitted 
that  "  wee  little  ones  "  worked  without 
the  interference  of  the  law.  Just  how 
far  it  does  interfere  is  hard  to  say,  for, 
even  in  some  of  those  factories  in  which 
the  force  of  this  discrimination  is  felt, 
machines  have  been  introduced  to  do 
away  with  child  labor.  Would  that  all 
such  factories  were  compelled  by  the 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  law  to  be 
equipped  with  machines  1 

Instead  of  the  machines  most  of  the 
factories  are  provided  with  long  rows  of 
benches  on  which  sit  the  women  sur- 
rounded by  their  children.  Often  there 
are  as  many  as  six  hundred  in  all,  work- 
ing hard  shelling  the  peas,  breaking  the 
beans,  or  husking  the  corn.  Half  are 
usually  young  children  under  fourteen 
years.  In  fact,  the  women  bring  all 
their  little  ones  who  are  weaned.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  to  see  a  child  of 
four  cooing  to  itself  and  shelling  the 
peas  with  nimble  fingers.  "The  little 
hands  are  just  right  for  young  peas,  and 
they  often  handle  them  better  than  their 
mothers,"  was  the  verdict  of  one  fore- 
man. These  children  work  from  nine 
in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night — a 
good  twelve  hours.  Their  lunch  is 
brought  to  them  and  eaten  in  the  fac- 
tory. On  Saturdays  work  begins  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  allow  the  family  to  clean 
house  before  they  come  to  the  factory. 
These  people  are  not  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. The  women  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  type  of  our  country 
housewife,  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers  or  of  artisans  employed  in  a 
near-by  factory.  Most  of  them  are  of 
good  American  stock.  Even  the  few 
Italians  are  of  a  superior  type  and  have 
fairly  good  homes.  The  foreman  was 
not  often  cross  to  the  children,  when 
they  did  their  work — and  had  comely 
mothers.  But  signs  are  posted  every- 
where that  children  who  play  around 
will  be  sent  home,  and  the  men  in 
charge  feel  called  upon  to  see  that  all 


are  busy.  In  any  case,  the  children  and 
mothers  are  paid  by  the  boxful,  so  that 
loss  of  time  means  loss  of  money,  and 
this  means  less  trimming  on  the  mother's 
dress  the  following  winter.  For  these 
are  not  starving  people  that  engage  in 
this  work.  If  you  talk  with  them,  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  only  working 
for  a  little  more  pin-money.  It  is  easy 
work  for  the  women,  and  then  there  is 
the  excitement  of  the  factory  life.  And 
as  to  the  children,  the  parents  know  no 
better ;  and  even  when  they  get"  tired 
and  have  to  remain  at  home  sick,  the 
mothers  do  not  realize  that  the  factory 
is  responsible  for  the  tired  or  sick  child. 

Very  different  is  their  condition  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  Italian  picker  with 
whom  they  are  often  confused.  These 
poor  pickers  are  imported  into  the  dis- 
trict and  work  in  the  open  fields,  pick- 
ing the  vegetables  from  the  vines.  Men, 
women,  and  children  work  together  in 
the  fields,  and  while  many  stagger  under 
their  burdens,  and  some  faint  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  still  their  children  are 
better  with  them  than  in  the  vile  bunks 
in  which  they  sleep.  No  dog-kennel  is 
worse.  In  long  barns,  without  parti- 
tions or  accommodations  of  any  kind, 
these  people  are  huddled  together,  men, 
women,  and  children,  until  the  stench 
makes  life  unendurable.  To  these  peo- 
ple their  work  means  health  as  well  as 
bread.  To  deprive  these  children  of 
the  right  to  work  with  their  parents 
would  be  cruel — even  more  cruel  than 
the  law  that  permits  their  families  to  live 
in  such  degradation ;  but  these  wretched 
people  are  not  included  under  the  fac- 
tory law,  nor  are  their  children  prevented 
from  working  by  any  law. 

There  is  great  danger  in  confusing 
these  two  very  distinct  types  of  vegetable 
pickers  and  workers — one  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  other  in  the  fields.  In  both 
cases  the  children  work  hard,  but  in  the 
one  case  the  children  are  in  the  open 
fields  and  are  struggling  as  best  they 
may  to  aid  their  homeless  parents  to 
gain  the  morrow's  bread,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  factory  are  constrained  in- 
doors and  slave  from  morning  far  into 
the  night  for  some  luxury — they  hardly 
know  what.  One  sweet  little,  lass  of 
seven  told  mej^  earnings  had  been 
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spent  on  a  "beautiful  doll  carriage." 
It  was  surely  bought  at  too  dear  a  price. 

But  to  whom  is  the  profit  in  all  this  ? 
Few  may  learn  the  true  profit  of  the  big 
concerns,  but  from  the  bookkeeper  of 
one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  State 
I  learned  that  it  was  a  case  of  "  get  rich 
fast."  How  enjoyable  must  be  the 
riches  gained  by  the  sweat  of  children  1 
Yet  these  men  know  the  law :  that  "  no 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered 
to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any 
factory  in  this  State."  This  law  is  well 
known  to  them,  for  they  fought  bitterly 
its  passage,  but  their  foremen  seem  to 
be  less  well  informed.  I  was  told  in 
many  of  the  factories  that  the  State 
factory  inspectors  "daren't  say  any- 
thing" against  the  children's  working, 
and  one  foreman  gave  me  a  rather  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  factory  inspector 
looking  down  the  rows  of  workers  and 
conscientiously  trying  to  count  every 
head.  After  vainly  trying  to  find  how 
many  curly-haired  infants  of  four  and 
five  summers  were  hidden  behind  their 
stout  mammas,  he  tacitly  remarked, 
"These  children  are  deuced  hard  to 
count."  It  was  the  attitude  of  these 
inspectors  that  was  to  me  so  "  deuced 
hard  "  to  explain,  and  made  me  conclude 
that  they  did  not  desire  rigidly  to  en- 
force the  law.  The  foremen,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  a  bad  lot,  and  their  work  would 
prove  far  pleasanter  to  them  if  machinery 


were  introduced  into  the  factories.  The 
foremen  had  apparently  not  secured  in- 
formation from  the  proper  authorities  as 
to  the  exact  wording  of  the  law.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  strict 
than  the  factory  inspectors. 

But  why  cannot  we  substitute  machines 
to  do  the  work  of  the  little  hands,  as 
has  been  done  again  and  again  in  many 
industries?  We  have  seen  'that  the 
children  will  not  starve  if  this  means  of 
support  is  taken  away,  for  they  are  not 
destitute.  We  have  noted  that  some 
factories  have  been  forced  to  put  in 
machines  and  have  found  that  they 
could  make  a  profit  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  even  the  employers  of 
cheap  child  labor. 

That  the  Governor  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
regard  to  child  labor  in  the  canning  and 
other  industries  seems  evident.  His 
statement  that "  uniformity  of  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  labor  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  strongly  urged  by  the  State  of 
New  York  in  order  that  the  condition  of 
women  and  children  may  be  ameliorated 
throughout  the  country"  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  broad  spirit  of  the  rest  of 
the  message,  and  shows  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  who  frame  the 
policy  of  the  State,  not  only  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  uniform 
throughout  New  York  State,  but  even 
to  lead  other  States  to  pass  better  laws 
and  to  better  enforce  them. 


The  Young  Man  of  To-Day  as  a  Social 

Worker 

By  Winifred  Buck 


MANY  people  still  measure  the 
sincerity  of  a  man's  work  for 
the  poor  by  the  sacrifice  he 
makes  of  his  physical  and  mental  well- 
being.  "  We  do  not  live  comfortably 
and  aesthetically  like  your  friends  in  the 
 Settlement,"  the  wife  of  an  assist- 
ant in  a  church  on  the  lower  East  Side 
once  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  superior 
Virtue.  And  yet,  only  a  year  later,  this 
zealous  woman  retired  to  her  father's 


home  broken  in  health  and  spirits  by 
poor  food,  bad  air,  and  unvaried  depres- 
sion. 

It  appears  to  be  the  religious  worker 
of  a  certain  type  who  is  interested  in  the 
amount  of  discomfort  he  can  undergo 
himself;  the  settlement  worker,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  believes  pre-eminent- 
ly in  a  normal  existence.  The  physical 
life  of  the  latter  is  maintained  under 
healthy  circumstances,  his  aesthetic  tastes 
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are  gratified  by  the  sometimes  beautiful 
decorations  of  his  adopted  home,  and  he 
is  not  required  to  suppress  a  moderate 
taste  for  society.  Sometimes  he  regards 
his  work  with  an  almost  brutal  matter- 
of-factness  that  shocks  even  those  who 
have  but  few  old-fashioned  prejudices. 
"  Look  at  these,"  said  the  very  capable 
head  of  one  of  the  smaller  settlements 
one  day,- handing  me  some  letters  he 
had  just  received.  They  were  all  invi- 
tations to  dine  at  the  houses  of  well- 
known  people.  "  These  are  some  of  the 
pleasant  assets  of  this  job  of  mine,"  he 
said,  frankly.  "  I  like  to  meet  clever, 
amusing,  or  attractive  people  extremely. 
Now  (I  mean  it  without  any  lack  of  self- 
respect),  if  my  wife  and  I,  strangers  as 
we  are  in  New  York,  were  living  in  a 
small  flat  uptown  on  my  present  tiny 
income,  earned  as  a  mediocre  lawyer  or 
business  man,  how  many  interesting 
people  do  you  think  we  should  have  the 
chance  to  meet  and  talk  with  ?  I  rejoice 
that  a  modest  social  importance  attaches 
to  me  as  a  head  worker,  so  that  I  may 
have  opportunities  for  gratifying  this 
taste." 

It  is  this  unsentimental,  practical 
point  of  view  that  differentiates  the  typi- 
cal social  worker  of  to-day  from  his 
prototype  of  yesterday.  It  shocks  us  to 
hear  a  philanthropist  frankly  express  in- 
terest in  worldly  pleasure.  We  wonder 
if  St  Francis  would  have  cared  whether 
he  was  invited  to  dine  at  good  houses  or 
not.  But  let  us  remember  for  our  com- 
fort that,  where  one  anaemic,  over-spirit- 
ualized young  man  devoted  himself  to 
altruism  a  generation  ago,  a  hundred 
well-balanced,  red-blooded  men  work 
no  less  earnestly  and  efficiently  for  their 
fellow-beings  in  this  age.  There  will 
always  be  too  few  zealots  who  love 
renunciation  and  self-sacrifice  for  their 
own  sakes  to  accomplish  alone  the  great 
task  of  uplifting  the  weak,  the  incapable, 
and  the  vicious,  and  the  great  thing, 
after  all,  is  that  these  unfortunates 
should  be  helped  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Any  change  of 
ideals  that  sends  more  workers  to  the 
field  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
hope  for  the  speedy  regeneration  of 
humanity. 

But,  if  people  only  tolerate  a  social 


worker  who  has  frivolous  moments  and 
likes  plenty  to  eat,  what  do  they  say  to 
him  who  steadily  rises  in  worldly  im- 
portance until  he  becomes  a  politician — 
an  assemblyman,  let  us  say,  a  civil  service 
commissioner,  or  a  mayor's  secretary? 
"  We  know  now  that  all  the  time  he  was 
ambitious,"  they  say,  sadly,  with  the  look 
of  having  seen  at  last  the  feet  of  clay. 

These  critics  are  always  grumbling  at 
the  inferior  class  of  young  men  who  go 
into  politics,  and  yet,  when  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  possessing  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  is  appointed  from  a  settlement  to 
public  office,  they  neither  welcome  him 
as  the  right  kind  of  man  for  political 
life,  nor  credit  him  with  having  been  dis- 
interested in  bis  previous  calling.  It  is 
easy  to  account  for  their  attitude.  Poli- 
tics has  such  a  bad  name  that  no  one 
believes  a  man  can  go  into  it  for  any 
motive  but  self-aggrandizement  or  money- 
making.  Besides  this,  few  people  real- 
ize that  some  (not  all,  alas  1)  settlement 
and  other  social  workers  have  growing 
intellects  and  perfecting  abilities,  and 
that  they,  without  losing  their  early 
humanitarian  motives,  naturally  desire 
larger  and  more  complex  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  their  powers. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  an  incorrupti- 
ble political  office-holder  with  intelligence 
and  energy  has  opportunities  of  being 
the  greatest  of  philanthropists,  and  I 
think  all  social  workers  who  have  gone 
into  politics  have  held  the  same  opinion. 
We  should  judge  them  by  their  deeds. 
For  example,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  one 
of  these  men — first  a  resident  of  a  well- 
known  settlement  and  then  an  Assembly- 
man at  Albany — that  New  York  State  is 
no  longer  disgraced  by  the  brutal  sport 
of  live  pigeon  shooting.  This  cruel  and 
unmanly  pastime  was  the  favorite  in  the 
young  Assemblyman's  native  town,  and 
so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  him 
when  he  started  to  champion  the  anti- 
pigeon-shooting  bill  that  even  his  life- 
long friends  and  acquaintances  treated 
him  with  bitter  resentment.  Quite  un- 
daunted, however,  he  pushed  his  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  and  now  boys 
and  girls  can  no  longer  learn  to  regard 
unmoved  the  slow  death  from  wounds 
or  starvation  of  birds  who  have  had  the 
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misfortune  to  escape  instant  destruction 
at  the  traps. 

The  thousands  of  respectable  people 
who  have  enjoyed  an  evening  on  the 
reformed  Coney  Island  probably  do  not 
know  how  much  of  their  pleasure  they 
owe  to  an  ex-settlement  worker  who,  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  (under 
Mayor  Low),  personally  examined  all 
shows  and  exhibitions  and  refused  to 
license  those  which  were  "  fake  "  or  dis- 
reputable. This  same  man,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  garnered  evidence  which 
indicated  that  twenty  employment  agen- 
cies in  this  city  were  permitting,  and 
profiting  by,  the  engagement  from  them 
of  innocent  young  girls  by  disorderly 
houses.  Through  his  instrumentality 
die  proprietors  of  two  of  these  agencies 
were  sent  to  State's  prison,  and  three 
more  were  driven  out  of  business ;  but 
the  extremely  difficult  task  of  securing 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  or  even 
indict  the  remaining  fifteen  was  not 
completed  when  the  whole  city  adminis- 
tration was  turned  down  at  the  polls. 
(It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Licenses  has  done  nothing  to  follow  up 
this  branch  of  the  work  inaugurated  by 
his  predecessor.) 

Do  not  such  admirable  deeds  as  these 
.  justify  the  sincerity  of  the  "  ambitious  " 
settlement  workers  ? 

A  curious  type  of  social  reformer — 
one  who  would  be  an  anomaly  in  any 
age — is  the  man  whose  whole  intellect 
counsels  worldly  wisdom  and  judicious 
hardness,  and  yet  whose  pitiful  heart 
impels  him  to  a  course  of  reckless  self- 
abnegation.  A  young  man  of  this  type 
devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  help- 
ing the  boy  criminals  of  New  York.  "  I 
have  no  use  for  freak  or  crank  or  long- 
haired reformers,"  he  used  to  say  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  "I  go  into 
society  as  often  as  I  can,  to  keep  from 
getting  into  a  rut  It  is  time  that  real 
men  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sense  of 
die  term,  went  into  this  work."  He  used 
to  say,  too,  "  To  be  a  successful  worker 
among  boys,  one  must  be  like  a  diamond. 
One  must  have  as  many  sides  to  his 
nature  as  a  diamond  has  facets.  One 
must  be  hard  as  a  diamond." 

At  first  his  duties  were  not  too  oner- 


ous, for  he  had  relations  with  only  a  few 
boys,  and  his  rooms,  on  the  lower  East 
Side,  were  comfortable.  But  every  year 
that  passed  added  a  hundred  or  more 
young  criminals  to  the  list  of  those  who 
called  the  reformer  their  dnly  friend ; 
and  as  he  never  lost  sight  of  any  one 
who  had  ever  sought  his  aid,  he  soon 
had  accumulated  an  appalling  number 
of  protege's.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
this  life  he  had  to  cut  himself  off  entirely 
from  his  friends  uptown  and  the  change 
they  might  have  given  to  the  current  of 
his  thoughts.  "I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
accept.  John  Doe  comes  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary that  day,  and  everything  depends 
on  my  getting  hold  of  him  before  his  old 
gang  does,"  was  the  common  answer 
received  to  all  invitations  at  that  time. 
No  appeal  was  turned  away,  no  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  the  work  to  poor 
human  limitations.  Soon  John  Does 
were  coming  out  of  prison  every  day; 
and  at  any  hour — at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning — they  could  count 
on  shelter,  food,  and  a  wise  word  from 
their  friend. 

The  inevitable  collapse  occurred  at 
last,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to 
save  money  for  his  boys,  the  young 
reformer  had  been  living  for  several 
months  on  bread  and  tea.  After  a  short 
rest  he  went  back  to  work,  but  this  time 
he  pawned  his  overcoat  (during  the 
coldest  week  of  the  year),  with  the  natural 
result  The  third  attack  of  illness,  but 
a  short  time  ago,  has,  it  is  feared,  seri- 
ously incapacitated  a  man  who  might 
have  been  one  of  New  York's  most  useful 
citizens. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  average 
social  worker  may  think  it  strange  that 
this  young  reformer  was  left  by  his 
friends  to  struggle  alone  with  such  an 
overwhelming  task,  but  old  habitue's  of 
the  philanthropic  world  know  very  well 
that  he,  like  many  of  his  class  and  pro- 
fession, could  neither  lead  others  nor 
himself  act  under  orders. 

The  man  who  has  done  more  to  give 
playgrounds  and  open-air  gymnasiums 
to  New  York  than  all  the  other  people 
together  whose  names  have  appeared 
as  promoters  of  these  much-needed 
places  of  recreation  is  another  example 
of  a  strongly  individualistic  tempera- 
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ment.  "Don't  work  too  hard  on  that 
new    playground    committee  of  Mr. 

 's,"  I  said  to  a  friend  the  other  day. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  she  answered, 
laughing.  "The  chairman's  sole  duty 
is  to  call  our  meetings  to  order;  Mr. 

 's  ideas,  plans,  and  policy  control 

and  guide  the  committee.  The  secre- 
tary writes  the  minutes,  but  Mr.  

composes  all  the  letters  and  press  notices. 

We  have  a  treasurer,  but  Mr.  raises 

most  of  the  money  and  personally  lays 
out  every  cent  of  it.  He  is  the  only 
active  member  on  each  and  all  of  the 
sub-committees.  He  not  only  does  the 
head  work,  but  the  leg  and  hand  work 
of  the  entire  organization.  He  can 
scarcely  bear  to  let  the  painter  paint  the 
new  benches  in  his  latest  playground." 

This  very  un-co-operative  Mr.   

is  a  man  of  independent  means,  of  fine 
education,  rugged  health,  rather  irascible 
temper,  and  optimistic  temperament' 
He  has  lived  for  many  years  in  a  room 
or  two  on  the  lower  East  Side,  where  he 
is  much  beloved  and  where  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  to  the  furthering  of  social 
reforms. 

A  social  worker  of  another  type,  and 
one  that  is  as  yet  rather  rare,  is  the 
young  man  of  great  wealth  and  good 
social  position  who  reacts  violently 
against  his  own  class,  and  who  finds 
among  the  poor  that  beauty  of  character 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  lacking  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  This  man  is  almost  al- 
ways an  admirer  if  not  a  follower  of 
Tolstoy.  He  believes  that  the  upper 
classes  would  do  better  to  copy  than  to 
teach  the  lower  classes.  He  can  prove 
to  you  that  all  the  defects  of  the  lower 
classes  are  due  to  their  oppression  by 
the  rich.  He  votes  for  Socialists  or 
Populists  or  any  political  candidate  who 
talks  feelingly  of  the  wrongs  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

While  this  renegade  from  the  ranks  of 
the  "  upper  ten "  may  do  some  useful 
and  even  tangible  philanthropic  odd  jobs 
in  the  course  of  his  residence  in  the 
slums,  he  rarely  accomplishes  any  work 
that  is  visible,  for  he  lives  a  great  deal 
in  the  world  of  his  own  imagination  and 
is  quite  content  to  be  merely  "  an  influ- 
ence," 


As  the  missionary  bums  to  carry  th< 
Word  to  the  island  inhabited  by  th< 
hungriest  cannibals,  so  the  young  re 
former  from  beyond  the  Wabash  long 
to  bring  the  enlightenment  of  the  West  t< 
darkest  New  York.  It  is  still  believec 
in  many  cities  that  in  everything  pertain 
ing  to  the  higher  life  New  York  is  deac 
and  indifferent.  The  story  is  told  of  s 
gentleman,  now  much  respected,  wh< 
came  about  six  years  ago  to  New  Yorl 
from,  let  us  say,  Chicago  (where  the  ides 
of  our  backwardness  is  deep-rooted),  t< 
take  charge  of  an  organization  which  nee< 
not  be  named.  He  was  consumed  witl 
zeal  to  touch  the  higher  nature  of  thi 
metropolitan  city.  He  looked  about  hin 
for  a  week,  then  convoked  his  council 
ors  and  unfolded  to  them  his  plan 
which  was  to  give  to  this  mind-hungr 
people  a  course  of  free  lectures  1 1 1 

If  all  the  young  Western  reformer 
who  now  look  with  yearning  eyes  towan 
their  benighted  brethren  in  New  Yori 
would  remember  this  advice,  it  wouli 
be  for  their  advantage.  Don't  come  ti 
New  York  unless  you  have  somethini 
new  to  tell  her.  Don't  come  to  Ne\ 
York  unless  you  will  study  her  before  yoi 
try  to  teach  her.  Don't  come  to  Nei 
York  if  you  are  not  sincere.  You  cai 
be  all  kinds  of  a  crank,  but  you  must  b 
honest.  Don't  be  mistaken  by  the  we! 
come  New  York  gives  you.  She  wel 
comes  every  one,  but  unless  you  hav 
originality,  modesty,  and  honesty  sh 
will  turn  her  back  upon  you  in  the  end 

Connected  with  every  settlement  am 
so-called  institutional  church  are  a  nun 
ber  of  young  business  or  professions 
men  who  give  an  evening  or  two  eac 
week  to  running  a  little  club  or  class  c 
men  or  boys.  I  do  not  think  these  mei 
as  a  rule,  have  any  profound  knowledg 
of  sociology,  or  any  very  scientific  idea 
in  regard  to  reform  or  education,  bt 
they  are  undoubtedly  bringing  muc 
happiness  into  dark  lives,  they  are  cei 
tainly  keeping  a  great  many  boys  out  c 
temptation  if  they  are  not  fortifying  thei 

i  During  that  year  1898, 1,923  free  lectures  were  gm 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ml 
hattan,  besides  which  courses  of  free  lectures  we 
given  at  Cooper  Institute,  the  various  Young  Hen 
Christian  Associations  of  the  city,  the  settlement 
and  in  connection  with  all  the  woman's  clubs  and  sod 
ties,  and  many  of  the  churches.  New  courses,  therefor 
were  scarcely  a  crying  need  of  the  town  even  as  In 
ago  as  1898.  C"n.n>n\o 
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to  resist  it,  and  they  are  hastening  the 
day  when  all  classes  shall  understand 
one  another  better  than  they  do  now. 

Some  excellent  work  has  been  done 
on  the  East  Side  by  young  men  who,  as 
boys,  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
settlement,  and  who,  in  their  maturity, 
felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  about  pass- 
ing on  to  others  the  benefits  they  had 
themselves  received.  Some  of  these 
young  fellows  even  went  so  far  as  to  start, 
and  to  run  for  some  time,  a  settlement  of 
their  own.  At  the  present  moment  a 
club  of  boys,  averaging  perhaps  sixteen 
years  of  age,  have  adopted  as  their  object 
the  assisting  of  the  settlement  resident 
workers  in  their  schemes  and  investiga- 
tions. They  have  given  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  purpose  on  numerous 
occasions.  For  an  instance  of  the  kind 
of  work  they  do,  they  distributed  several 
thousand  leaflets  of  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  the  so-called  "  lung  block,"  and  per- 
sonally explained  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  leaflet  to  the  head  of  each 
family. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  high- 
est— the  most  truly  democratic — ideal 
that  a  settlement  can  put  before  its 
beneficiaries  is  that  they  shall,  as  soon 
as  they  have  sufficient  capability,  remove 
themselves  from  the  class  which  always 
receives,  and  take  their  places  in  a  justly 
considered  higher  class — the  class  which 
gives. 

Statistics  are  so  incomplete  or  so 
widely  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  up  accurately  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  last  fifteen  years  by 
young  men  who  have  worked  for  better 
social  conditions  in  this  city.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  except 
in  such  specific  instances  as  those  re- 
corded above,  most  reforms  have  been 
brought  about,  not  by  men  alone,  but 
by  the  cooperation  of  both  sexes.  The 
two  great  philanthropic1  organizations 
of  to-day  are  the  settlement  and  the 
woman's  society,  and  in  the  former 

'  The  Word  philanthropy  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
that  forte  which  makes  permanently  better  conditions 
of  Bring,  through  legislation,  education,  or  construc- 
tion- Charity,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  rather  to  cure 
the  results  of  evil  conditions  of  living.  Charitable 
and.  reHgioos  work  has  been  deluded  from  discussion 
m  this  article. 


(which  alone  need  be  considered  here) 
men  and  women  work  together,  and  are 
practically  of  equal  efficiency. 

There  are  forty  settlements  in  Man- 
hattan to-day;  fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  but  one.  Each  settlement  intro- 
duces itself  to  its  neighborhood  through 
its  library,  penny  bank,  gymnasium, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  classes — the 
"  simples  of  reform,"  as  they  have  been 
called.  Next,  it  leads  in  making  local 
improvements.  It  plants  a  tree,  it  pe- 
titions for  asphalt  on  the  street.  It 
draws  around  itself  the  best  buildings 
that  are  to  go  up  in  the  district.  One 
of  the  new  settlements  avows  this  object : 

"  To  make  Street  one  of  the  most 

desirable  streets  in  New  York  to  live  in  " 
— an  ideal  which  is  not  as  impracticable 
as  might  appear.  Another  settlement, 
which  started  fifteen  years  ago,  chose  a 
neighborhood  which  was  then  tumble- 
down and  inaccessible.  Now,  within  a 
block  or  two  of  it  are  a  new  Carnegie 
library,  a  new  synagogue,  a  very  fine 
public  school,  a  Mills  hotel,  the  mag- 
nificent new  boulevard  which  approaches 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  three  trolley 
lines,  the  elevated  road,  and  the  subway. 

When  the  settlement  has  gained  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  it  bends  its  energies  to  securing 
suitable  legislation  for  their  benefit. 
The  recent  tenement-house  law,  which 
forbids  building  any  more  of  the  un- 
healthy fire-traps  which  used  to  serve  as 
homes,  and  which  compels  owners  to 
remodel  or  destroy  their  worst  rookeries, 
was  enacted  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  settlement  workers,  as  was  also  the 
law  which  provides  for  the  yearly  appro- 
priation by  the  city  of  $1,000,000  for 
making  small  parks,  and  the  law  which 
now  permits  the  Board  of  Education  to 
use  the  public  schools  for  purposes  of 
recreation  as  well  as  instruction.1 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  important 
work  done  by  the  settlement  is  its  educa- 
tion of  the  wealthier  classes.  From  five 
to  twenty  picked  young  men  or  women 

<  Last  year  twenty-three  public  schools  were  kept 
open  every  evening  throughout  the  winter,  and  several 
thousand  boys  and  girls  over  fourteen  were  enter- 
tained in  them  with  basketball,  gymnastics,  checkers, 
ping-pong,  picture-books,  dancing,  and  club  meetings. 
During  the  summer  an  even  larger  number  of  schools 
were  open  in  the  afternoon  for  games  and  light 
manual  instruction.  ,> 
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actually  live  in  the  settlement,  a  staff 
of  perhaps  fifty  volunteer  non-resident 
workers  give  one  night  or  several  to 
working  there,  while  many  hundreds  of 
individuals  contribute  to  its  support. 
Through  annual  reports,  meetings,  or 
by  actual  experience,  all  these  people  are 
kept  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the 
results  of  the  most  progressive  social 
investigations  and  schemes  of  the  day. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  modern  times  that  the 
acquirement  of  "  the  settlement  point  of 
view  "  should  now  be  considered  by  so 
many  people  to  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  education  of  the  university  gradu- 
ate, even  if  he  does  not  intend  to  become 
a  professional  social  worker.  Every 


year  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
young  men  go  into  residence  at  a  settle- 
ment immediately  after  graduating,  who 
find  it  as  natural  to  do  so  at  their  age 
as  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  As  busi- 
ness men  whose  dealings  will  be  largely 
with  the  laboring  classes;  as  broad- 
minded,  cultivated  gentlemen,  interested 
in  all  the  questions  of  the  day ;  as  men 
of  heart  and  justice  who  desire  to  under- 
stand if  it  cannot  be  their  privilege  to 
help  their  fellow-men ;  as  citizens  who,  by 
their  votes,  must  help  to  decide  many 
political  issues  vitally  affecting  the  work- 
ingman,  they  realize  the  necessity  of 
actual  residence  among  those  classes 
separated  from  them  by  so  many  differ- 
ences in  experience  and  condition. 


"The  Washington  Grafters 

By  John  Gilmer  Speed 


LAST  summer  I  happened  to  be 
walking  in  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  at  that  hour  in  the 
afternoon  when  work  in  the  great  De- 
partment offices  of  the  Government 
ceases.  An  army  of  men  and  women 
poured  out  of  the  great  buildings,  and 
where  there  was  solitude  only  a  few 
moments  before,  there  were  now  crowds 
hurrying  along.  There  were  old  men 
and  young,  gray-haired  women  and 
laughing  girls.  Some,  both  men  and 
women,  were  shabby  in  attire;  others 
in  all  degrees  of  costume,  even  to  that 
top  notch  which  fashionables  designate 
as  "smartness."  My  companion  re- 
marked, as  the  dismissed  clerks  hurried 
along:  "This  is  the  National  army  of 
grafters."  Asked  what  he  meant,  he 
said  that  these  men  and  women,  in  most 
instances,  had  secured  their  places  by 
political  influence,  and  retained  them 
by  the  same  power;  that  the  majority 
were  incompetent,  a  great  minority  dis- 
honest, and  not  a  baker's  dozen  inde- 
pendent enough  to  disclose  dishonesty 
in  those  above  them  in  place.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  were  honeycombed  with 
"  graft,"  and  the  results  of  civil  service 
reform  had  been  next  to  nothing,  filling 
the  places  with  merely  spineless  crea- 


tures, who,  when  honest  in  their  own 
acts,  lacked  the  strength  of  character  to 
speak  when  they  detected  dishonesty  in 
others. 

This  was  rather  a  staggerer  to  me, 
as  I  had  just  had  a  personal  experience 
with  one  of  the  departments,  and  had 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
officials,  from  bureau  chiefs  to  mere 
copying  clerks,  were  particularly  vigi- 
lant, and  looked  after  the  Government's 
interests  very  zealously.  Then  I  had 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  Civil 
Service  law,  though  I  never  went  so  far 
as  some  and  believed  that  this  law  was  a 
panacea  and  a  cure-all  of  the  Nation's 
ills.  But  the  robberies  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  were  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  I  feared  that  my  cynical  com- 
panion was  right,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  cheated  by  the  very 
men  and  women  who  were  paid  to  serve 
it.  The  thoughts  I  took  back  to  my 
hotel  were  not  pleasant,  and  even  the 
Grand  Army  button  that  so  many  of  the 
older  Department  clerks  wore  did  not 
seem  as  much  a  badge  of  honor  as  for- 
merly. 

At  my  hotel  I  picked  up  a  popular 
magazine  that  was  out  that  very  day. 
In  it  I  read  an  article  by  William  Allen 
White  called  "  Roosevelt  and  the  Postal 
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Frauds."  Speaking  of  Washington,  Mr. 
White  said :  "  It  is  the  hot-house  of 
petty  grafting.  Of  the  thirty-four  thou- 
sand office-holders  in  the  town,  not  five 
hundred  look  upon  their  offices  as  sacred 
trusts  to  the  people.  Anything  which 
the  mass  of  these  Washington  office- 
holders can  get  out  of  the  Government  is 
regarded  by  public  opinion  among  them 
as  clear  gain,  whether  it  be  an  hour's 
time  or  a  railroad  pass  for  betraying  the 
Government's  interest  in  matters  under 
their  care.  The  man  who  is  making 
4  easy  money '  off  the  Government — if  he 
is  not  actually  taking  money  out  of  the 
till — is  looked  up  to  with  a  kind  of 
envious  respect."  Here  was  a  sweeping 
indictment  of  more  than  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  servants  of 
the  Government,  of  the  very  servants, 
indeed,  who  overlook  and  supervise  the 
operations  of  the  Government  through- 
out the  whole  country.  If  this  indict- 
ment could  stand,  if  these  charges  were 
righteous,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  surely  in  a  bad,  bad  way. 
What  right  had  we  to  criticise  Russian 
civilization  and  Russian  dishonesty  if 
we,  right  here  at  home,  were  as  bad  as 
Mr.  White  charged,  as  bad  as  my  com- 
panion of  the  afternoon  had  freely  de- 
clared? 

My  own  little  experience,  of  which 
something  anon,  gave  me  a  slight  hope 
to  believe  that  the  declarations  of  my 
companion  of  the  afternoon  were  the 
exaggerations  of  a  cynic  and  that  Mr. 
White's  charges  were  the  license  of  a 
picturesque  writer  who  had  a  piece  to 
construct  and  wished  to  make  it  very 
strong  in  every  part.    This  was  a  very 
slight  hope,  for  it  is  warm  and  "mos- 
quitory  "  in  Washington  in  August,  and 
it  is  easier  than  not  to  be  blue  about 
both   present  and  future.    At  dinner 
that  evening  I  met  a  friend  who  had  had 
long  and  frequent  experiences  with  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Government,  and 
about   whose    personal    honesty  and 
general  high-mindedness  I  did  not  have 
the  vestige  of  a  doubt.   To  this  experi- 
enced man  I  told  what  I  had  heard  and 
what  I  had  read.    For  a  moment,  this 
man,  who  had  held  field  rank  in  two 
wars  of  the  country,  but  preferred  to 
retire  to  private  life  when  hostilities  had 


ceased,  smiled  pleasantly  as  though  he 
had  encountered  an  old  and  often-heard 
joke ;  then  his  face  became  serious  and 
he  said: 

"  These  are  libels,  and  stupid  libels  at 
that  If  what  you  have  heard  were  true, 
we  should  go  to  smash  in  less  than  ten 
years.  There  are,  of  course,  incompetent 
men  and  women  in  the  Departments,  and 
doubtless  there  are  some  who  are  mildly 
dishonest  Probably  there  are  others 
who  would  be  actively,  violently  dishon- 
est if  they  had  the  chance.  Some  do 
steal,  and  these  are  caught  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  their  skill  in  covering 
their  dishonesty;  but  all  are  caught. 
Each  Department  is  like  a  great  machine 
every  part  of  which  must  run  in  harmony 
with  every  other  part  One  small  part 
may  go  wrong  for  a  while,  but  when  the 
work  of  that  part  becomes  essential  to 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  the  detection 
of  the  wrong  part  is  absolutely  inevitable. 
The  system  of  balances  and  checks  used 
in  the  auditing  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  such  that  fraud  is  absolutely 
impossible,  unless  the  conspiracy  to 
defraud  embraces  every  one,  high  and 
low,  in  the  whole  Department.  Your 
friend  Mr.  White  intimates  that  such  a 
fraud  is  possible,  for  he  says  that  not 
more  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  Washington  office-holders  are  even 
indifferently  honest  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  White  realized  what  he  was 
saying.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  knows  the  methods  of  work  in  the 
Departments  well  enough  to  make  the 
charge  that  he  does  and  deserve  that  it 
should  carry  any  weight.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  of  all  the 
money  that  is  spent  by  the  Government 
for  all  purposes,  a  great  percentage,  say 
twenty  per  cent,  is  spent  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  Government  That  is  a 
large  price,  but  surely  it  pays  in  the  end, 
for  it  not  only  prevents  fraud,  but  it  dis- 
courages temptation. 

"If  these  office-holders,"  continued 
the  General,  "  were  practically  all  graft- 
ers and  dead  beats,  how  in  the  world 
would  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
ever  be  conducted?  As  it  is,  these 
affairs  are  conducted  quickly,  smoothly, 
accurately.  Let  any  man,  however 
humble,  write  to  a  Department  <m|  real 
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business,  and  I  will  engage  that  his  letter 
will  be  attended  to  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  by  any  mercantile  house 
in  the  country.  And  the  citizen  is 
treated  with  just  as  much  courtesy  as  he 
would  be  if  he  were  trying  to  buy  a  bill 
of  goods  for  cash.  This  talk  of  graft  in 
the  Departments  is  dreadfully  exagger- 
ated. Now  and  then  there  are  conspira- 
cies such  as  that  in  the  Post-Office.  But 
these  are  discovered  and  the  offenders 
brought  to  judgment  And,  by  the  way, 
every  man  implicated  in  those  frauds 
was  a  political  appointment;  not  one 
secured  his  place  through  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice machinery.  Conspiracies  are  also 
found  in  private  business  houses  and  in 
corporations.  I  tell  you,  men  are  honest 
or  dishonest  because  they  are  so,  and 
not  because  they  are  in  office  or  out  of 
office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men 
among  the  Department  clerks  who  really 
take  an  interest  in  their  work  average 
just  as  high  as  they  average  in  any  large 
business  concern.  There  are  those  who 
take  one  place,  and,  lacking  capacity  or 
ambition,  or  both,  stay  there  always  and 
never  rise.  There  are  others  just  the 
opposite.  The  same  qualities  which 
make  a  man  rise  in  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments would  make  him  rise  in  a  bank  or 
in  a  railway  office.  The  fellow  with 
intelligence  and  with  initiative  and  in- 
dustry is  sure  to  be  advanced  if  he  also 
has  tact  and  knows  when  not  to  '  butt 
in.'  Why,  my  dear  sir,  some  of  the  best, 
most  cultivated,  and  most  intellectual 
men  and  women  in  the  country  are 
among  those  who  are  so  sweepingly  and 
scornfully  spoken  of  as  grafters.  In- 
stead of  the  grafters  being  ninety-eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  I  think 
they  may  be  more  nearly  embraced  in 
one  and  a  half  per  cent.  And  this  is 
from  one  who  knows." 

Now  as  to  my  own  modest  experi- 
ence, to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Last  spring  I  was  asked  by  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  select  and  purchase  a  lot  of 
horses  and  mares  that  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines  for  breeding  purposes. 
These  horses  were  selected  in  New  York, 
New  England,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
and,  moreover,  they  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  very  pretty  sum.    I  dealt  with 


various  classes  of  men,  who  represented, 
I  fancy,  pretty  accurately  the  various 
American  types  of  men,  from  the  wealthy 
breeder  of  fine  stock  to  the  mere  every- 
day horse-trader  with  one  nag  to  dis- 
pose of.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  commission  there  was  never 
the  shadow  of  an  improper  suggestion 
made  me,  except  once ;  and  that  once, 
singularly  enough,  was  in  regard  to  the 
very  first  horse  I  bought.  I  had  heard 
of  this  horse,  and  wrote  to  the  owner 
asking  the  price.  He  sent  me  the  price, 
and  asked  me  to  look  at  the  horse.  He 
pleased  me,  and  I  bought  him  at  the 
price  given  without  haggling  in  the 
least  All  was  serene  till  the  owner 
learned  for  what  purpose  the  horse  was 
to  be  used.  Then  he  waxed  wroth  and 
declared  that  for  such  purpose  the  horse 
was  worth  three  times  what  he  had  been 
sold  at  He  asked  for  a  raise,  and  then 
suggested  a  division  of  the  raise.  Now 
this  was  a  man  who  lived  where  tactics 
and  practices  similar  to  those  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  Tam- 
many Hall  were  die  usual  and  habitual 
thing.  He  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong,  and  when  I  rebuked 
him  with  indignant  heat  he  acted  as 
though  his  feelings  had  been  hurt  He 
was  merely  ignorant — ignorant  as  that 
young  foreign  lawyer  who,  in  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Government  went  boldly 
to  the  brother  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  and  offered  him  a 
retainer. 

This  was  the  single  improper  sugges- 
tion, and  the  commission  was  not  ended 
until  I  had  put  three  trains  loaded  with 
horses  into  the  Government  corrals  at 
San  Francisco  for  embarkation  on  a 
transport  for  Manila.  Now,  in  buying 
these  horses,  I  had  to  buy  very  many 
kinds  of  supplies  and  employ  various 
kinds  of  men ;  and  in  transporting  them 
I  had  to  deal  with  many  railroads  and 
express  companies.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  absolutely  open  and  above- 
board  way  in  which  everything  was 
done.  But  when  the  accounts  came  to 
be  audited  1  No  more  courteous  men 
live  than  those  in  the  disbursing  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  But 
they  certainly  "want  to  know,"  which 
is  a  Yankee  characteristic,  and  therefore 
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not  out  of  place  in  the  official  life  of  the 
capital  city.  They  not  only  wanted  to 
know  about  the  thousand  dollars  spent 
here  and  there,  but  they  were  just  as 
particular  about  the  forty  or  fifty  cents 
spent  on  a  railway  trip.  Nothing  escaped 
their  Argus  eyes,  nothing  either  big  or 
small.  And  if  it  had,  there  were  other 
eyes  in  the  auditing  department  to  dis- 
cover and  pounce  upon  any  disburse- 
ments made  improperly  or  without 
authority.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
system  struck  me  as  admirable,  and  the 
painstaking  cheerfulness  with  which  it 
was  carried  out  was  a  lesson  to  one 
to  whom  details  have  always  been  a 
dreariness. 

When  I  had  reached  New  York,  I  told 
my  story  and  repeated  the  remarks  of 


the .  General  to  a  publisher  of  note. 
That  gentleman  said  he  believed  with 
the  General,  and  thought  that  no  price 
was  too  high  to  insure  honesty  among 
employees.  "We  employed,"  he  said, 
"an  expert  to  originate  a  system  of 
checks  in  our  accounts  that  could  not  be 
beaten.  It  worked  splendidly,  because 
no  one  tried  to  beat  it  But  a  little 
while  ago  a  youth  of  nineteen,  just  from 
school  and  with  no  business  experience, 
beat  the  system  for  five  hundred  dollars 
and  was  undetected  for  six  weeks.  The 
system  won  in  the  end,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  a  trifle  liberal  in  some  way ;  so  we 
are  having  it  revised.  Put  temptation 
out  of  reach  by  making  detection  inevi- 
table is  my  idea  in  private  as  well  as 
public  business." 


Adam 

THE  publication  of  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Hirst's  biographical  and  in- 
terpretative memoir  of  Adam 
Smith  serves  well  to  remind  students  of 
the  great  economist  that  Smith  had  a 
human  as  well  as  a  scholastic  side,  a 
fact  too  often  lost  to  sight  in  the  abun- 
dance of  critical  literature  treating  of 
his  work.  Indeed,  so  lightly  has  the 
career  of  this  founder  of  a  science  been 
touched  upon  by  his  numerous  commen- 
tators that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
think  of  Adam  Smith  the  man.  "  Lives  " 
of  him  have  been  singularly  few.  Dugald 
Stewart's  sympathetic  study  remained 
virtually  alone  in  its  glory  for  almost  a 
century,  when  Mr.  Rae's  exhaustive 
work  appeared,  a  monument  of  laborious 
research.  Further  light  was  shed  both 
on  his  career  and  on  his  work  by  the 
issuance,  a  year  later,  of  Professor  Can- 
nan's  edition  of  the  lost  lectures  on 
Justice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms,  so 
strangely  recovered  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  impor- 
tant as  affording  a  clear  idea  of  the 
genesis  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
Mr.  Hirst's  monograph,  although  not 
deficient  in  originality,  is  necessarily 
largely  a  digest  of  these  the  best  of  its 
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predecessors.  Patient  culling  of  fugi- 
tive sources  of  information  is  also  appar- 
ent, however,  and  as  a  conscientious 
and  luminous  account  of  the  famous 
Scotchman  it  should  be  welcomed  by 
all  desirous  of  obtaining  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  factors  shaping  his  view  of 
life  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Hirst  effectually  disposes  of  any 
notion  that  Smith  was  a  closet  econo- 
mist or  a  theorist  unable  to  effect  practi- 
cal adjustments  in  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  He  was  practical  enough  to 
enjoy  a  handsome  competence  for  many 
years,  and  to  be  looked  upon  in  his  old 
age  as  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Edin- 
burgh. Born  in  1 723,  in  the  "  lang  toun  " 
of  Kirkcaldy,  he  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  birthplace,  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Oxford. 
At  Glasgow  he  studied  under  the  un- 
orthodox Hutcheson,  from  whom  "he 
heard  that  fruitful  formula  which  his 
own  philosophy  was  to  interpret  and 
develop, '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,' "  and  whose  influence 
left  an  abiding  impression  on  his  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  intellectual  nature.  By 
Hutcheson  he  was  introduced  to  the 
writings  of  his  aftertime  most  intimate 
friend,  the  philosopher  David  Hume; 
his  first  literary  endeavor,  curiously 
Enough,  being  an  analysis  of^Hp's 
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"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  executed 
at  Hutcheson's  request,  and  so  well 
done  that  Hume  had  it  printed  at  Lon- 
don. Smith  was  then  but  seventeen,  of 
a  by  no  means  robust  constitution,  ham- 
pered by  the  absent-mindedness  that 
endured  through  life,  but  popular  with 
his  fellow-students.  He  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  to  a  rare  degree  the  faculty  of 
making  friends,  the  one  place  where  he 
found  himself  friendless  being  Oxford. 
Thither  he  had  journeyed  as  a  "  Snell 
Exhibitioner,"  being  one  of  eight  Scotch 
undergraduates  in  residence  at  Balliol. 
"Their  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
dialect,"  observes  Mr.  Hirst,  "marked 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  college, 
and  they  were  treated  as  foreigners. 
Their  relations  with  the  authorities  were 
unpleasant."  Smith's  relations  with  the 
authorities  must  have  been  particularly 
unpleasant,  for  the  discovery  in  his  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  Hume's  "  godless 
work  "  aroused  a  pretty  storm.  To  his 
experiences  at  Oxford  the  biographer 
attributes  the  cutting  references  in  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  to  the  "sham 
lecture  "  of  the  universities  of  the  period. 
At  Oxford  other  material  for  the  future 
masterpiece  was  gathered  in  the  long 
walks  Smith  took  through  the  surround- 
ing country,  several  of  his  illustrations  in 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  showing  that  as 
a  collegian  he  possessed  and  exercised 
the  observational  ability  astonishing  in 
one  so  absent-minded.  An  immediate  and 
important  result  of  his  English  sojourn 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  clerical 
career  for  which  he  had  been  intended, 
and  the  determination  "  to  return  to  his 
own  country  and  to  limit  his  ambition 
to  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining, 
in  time,  some  one  of  the  moderate  pre- 
ferments to  which  literary  attainments 
led  in  Scotland." 

His  opportunity  came  when  Oswald 
drew  him  to  the  attention  of  Lord 
Karnes,  who  was  then  busily  engaged  in 
importing  English  literature  with  Eng- 
lish plows  into  the  Land  of  Heather. 
Finding  that  Smith  had  acquired  the 
English  accent,  he  invited  him  to  deliver 
some  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  not  on 
philosophy  or  economics,  but  on  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  England.  The  lec- 
tures, mainly  eulogies  of  Pope,  Dryden, 


and  Gray,  proved  so  popular  that  they 
were  repeated  the  following  two  winters. 
Some  years  later  thty  were  also  given 
at  Glasgow,  "  and  Boswell,  who  attended 
them  in  1759,  told  Johnson  that  Smith 
had  condemned  blank  verse.  Johnson 
was  delighted,  and  cried  out :  *  Sir,  I 
was  once  in  company  with  Smith  and 
we  did  not  take  to  each  other,  but  had 
I  known  that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much 
as  you  tell  me  he  does,  I  should  have 
hugged  him.'  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing," adds  Mr.  Hirst,  in  retelling  this 
anecdote,  "  what  would  have  been  said 
if  Boswell  had  repeated  another  of  our 
author's  critical  opinions,  that  Johnson 
was,  '  of  all  writers,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  one  who  kept  off  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  common  sense.' " 

Smith's  natural  bent,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, was  not  for  poetry,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  he  should  have 
contrived  to  add  to  his  lectures  on  liter- 
ature a  course  on  political  economy. 
These  lectures  proved  that  he  could  be 
at  once  learned  and  popular,  and  paved 
the  way  for  his  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Logic  at  Glasgow,  followed  soon  after 
by  his  transference  to  the  chair  of  Ethics, 
which  he  occupied  for  upward  of  twelve 
years.  This  transfer  Mr.  Hirst  con- 
siders to  be  "  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  his  life.  For  a  tempera- 
ment like  his,  so  prone  to  study  and 
reflection,  so  averse  to  the  toil  of  the 
pen,  required  some  constant  external 
stimulus,  some  congenial  inducement,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  exposition.  His 
gifts  might  have  remained  idle,  his 
talents  buried,  had  not  the  warm  and 
sympathetic  atmosphere  of  a  full,  eager, 
and  admiring  class-room  set  his  tongue 
and  his  more  reluctant  pen  in  motion." 
Smith's  activities  were  far  from  being 
confined  to  class-room  work  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments," which  won  him  instant  recog- 
nition in  the  world  of  thought.  He 
"  audited  accounts,  inspected  drains  and 
hedges,  examined  encroachments  on  col- 
lege land,  and  served  as  college  quaestor 
or  treasurer,  with  the  management  of  the 
library  funds  for  the  last  six  years  of  his 
professorship.  He  was  Dean  of  Faculty 
from  1760  to  1762,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Vice-RectorG0(:)HFewent  fre- 
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quently  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  least  once 
to  London,  on  college  business."  All 
of  which  leads  Mr.  Hirst  to  discredit, 
and  with  reason,  the  remark  reported  by 
Robert  Chambers :  "  It  is  strange  that 
a  man  who  wrote  so  well  on  exchange 
and  barter  had  to  get  a  friend  to  buy 
his  horse-com  for  him."  Socially,  too, 
his  Glasgow  career  refutes  any  idea  that 
Adam  Smith  looked  on  life  from  a  dis- 
tance. A  year  after  his  arrival  he 
founded  the  Literary  Society  of  Glasgow, 
which  numbered  among  its  members 
Hume,  Dalrymple,  Callander,  and  Foulis; 
he  belonged  to  a  "  tavern  club,"  over 
which  Simson,  the  celebrated  editor  of 
Euclid,  presided,  a  convivial  organiza- 
tion with  a  weakness  for  whist,  at  which; 
however,  Smith  proved  an  indifferent 
partner.  "  If  an  idea  came  to  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  he  would  re- 
nounce or  neglect  to  call."  Joseph 
Black,  the  founder  of  modem  chemistry, 
and  James  Watt,  of  steam-engine  fame, 
sat  about  the  same  fireside  with  Smith 
in  these  evenings  of  relaxation.  With 
Black  and  Foulis,  Smith  started  an 
44  Academy  of  Design,"  probably  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  In  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  he  maintained  a  close 
connection,  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
Select  Society,  an  institution  intended, 
as  Stewart  tells  us,  "  partly  for  philo- 
sophical inquiry  and  partly  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  members  in  public 
speaking."  Another  Edinburgh  organ- 
ization to  which  he  belonged  was  the 
oddly  named  Poker  Club,  a  society  for 
tItt  stirring  *T  public  opinion..  How- 
ever he  may  have  enjoyed  retirement 
and  solitude,  Smith  assuredly  could  not 
be  called  a  recluse  in  those  days. 

Still  less  of  a  recluse  and  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world  did  he  become  as  a 
result  of  his  three  years'  tour  of  Europe 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Charles  Townshend 's 
stepson.    With  Townshend,  who  had 
t>een  attracted  to  him  by  the  "  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,"  he  concluded  an 
eminently  practical  arrangement,  receiv- 
ing for  his  services  £3 00  and  traveling 
expenses  while  acting  as  tutor,  and  a 
pension  of  ,£300  a  year  for  life.    In  all, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  appointment 
brought  him  £8,000.    The  greater  part 


of  his  time  abroad  was  spent  in  France, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  and 
Necker.  For  Voltaire  he  conceived  a 
profound  admiration ;  Rousseau  he  ap; 
pears  to  have  disliked  exceedingly,  al- 
though Saint-Fond  records  that,  visiting 
Smith  in  after  years  at  Panmure  House, 
he  heard  him  speak  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Social  Contract "  with  "  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious respect."  At  Paris  the  econo- 
mist was  a  welcome  guest  in  all  the 
famous  salons,  a  veritable  beau  gallant, 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  as  he 
won  the  minds  of  the  men.  "  For  ten 
months,"  one  is  told,  "Smith  suffered 
and  enjoyed  enough  dissipation  for  a 
lifetime,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Hume 
correspondence."  A  serious-minded  and 
observant  man,  he  could  not,  however, 
come  from  la  belle  France  empty-handed 
as  regards  the  chief  concerns  of  the 
inquest  he  had  long  been  prosecuting, 
and  which,  while  he  was  in  France, 
began  to  show  concrete  results;  for  it 
was  at  Toulouse  that  the  opening  words 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  were  penned. 
Indeed,  so  productive  of  economic  ma- 
terial was  his  European  tour,  and  so 
close  his  intercourse  with  the  French 
school  of  political  economy,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  rediscovery  of  the  lost  lec- 
tures that  any  satisfactory  means  was  at 
hand  for  determining  to  what  extent  he 
was  indebted  to  the  French  school,  and 
wherein,  so  far  as  the  French  economists 
were  at  one  with  him,  he  had  preceded 
them. 

His  tour  cut  short  by  a  tragedy,  Smith 
made  his  way  home  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  affairs  of  England.  The  breach 
with  the  American  colonies  was  widen- 
ing; the  Rockingham  Ministry  had  given 
way  to  the  Chatham-Shelburne-Town- 
shend  Cabinet.  Thus  the  economist 
found  not  only  that  the  commercial 
and  colonial  questions  which  he  had 
studied  so  deeply  were  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  but  that  the  two  states- 
men with  whom  he  was  best  acquainted 
— Shelbume  and  Townshend — were  at 
most  important  posts.  The  advice  which 
they  solicited  was  freely  given.  Smith, 
we  need  only  say  here,  was  in  full  accord 
with  Burke  on  the  American  problem. 
As  the  years  passed  he  became  "  very 
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zealous  "  in  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  pol- 
icy before  it  was  too  late.  Meantime, 
he  labored  unceasingly  on  his  "  Inquiry 
jnto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  which,  strangely  enough, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  the  year  the 
colonies  proclaimed  their  independence. 

Thus  far  we  have  outlined  only  that 
phase  of  Mr.  Hirst's  work  that  shows  us 
Adam  Smith  the  man.  We  must,  how- 
ever, touch  upon  his  interpretation  of 
Adam  Smith  the  philosopher,  as  seen 
in  the  examination  of  the  "Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  the  lectures,  and  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  misconcep- 
tions that  have  arisen  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Smith,  basing  his  theory  of  morals 
on  sympathy,  rested  his  theory  of  eco- 
nomics on  self-interest,  have  already 
been  largely  cleared  away;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hirst's  re- 
searches tend  still  further  to  relieve  the 
Sage  of  Glasgow  of  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr.  Hirst  deals  altogether 
fairly  with  the  critics  of  the  philosopher 
he  holds  in  such  obvious  admiration. 
That  he  would  seem  to  have  wholly 
missed  the  spirit  of  some  is  evident  from 
such  a  statement  as,  "  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son why  economists  of  the  modem  his- 
torical school  so  often  fail  as  valuers  of 
men  and  books  is  that  they  are  enjoined 
by  the  very  laws  of  their  existence  to  be 
'  learned ;'  and  '  learning '  requires  that 


obscure  and  deservedly  forgotten  writei 
should  be  rediscovered  and  magnified  a 
the  expense  of  surviving  greatness."  ] 
would  seem  to  be  still  more  evidet 
from  the  chapter  on  "Free  Trade," 
determined  but  not  entirely  satisfactor 
effort  to  prove  that  "  the  more  one  read 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  the  more  irrt 
sistibly  is  one  drawn  to  the  conclusioi 
that  the  science  of  political  economy,  a 
established  in  this  masterpiece,  is  inei 
tricably  bound  up  with  the  doctrine  o 
free  trade."  Mr.  Hirst  here  appears  t 
overlook  that  to  which  Smith  himsel 
calls  attention  by  his  remark  that  "  Dt 
fense  is  of  much  more  importance  thai 
opulence."  The  controversial  tone  s 
markedly  in  evidence  in  this  and  1b 
preceding  chapter  is,  however,  pleasant! 
absent  from  the  exposition  of  the  "  The 
ory  of  Moral  Sentiments  "  and  die  let 
tures.  This  is  purely  objective  in  treal 
ment,  the  study  of  the  lectures  beim 
especially  informing,  exhibiting  as  i 
does  the  beginnings  and  drift  of  th 
"Wealth."  Following  the  chapter  oi 
"Free  Trade,"  Mr.  Hirst  brings  hi 
memoir  to  a  close  by  a  decidedly  rearj 
•able  sketch  of  his  hero's  declining  years 
from  his  appointment  to  the  custom 
commissionership  to  the  last  Sunda 
evening  gathering  at  Panmure  House 
when  the  venerable  philosopher  bad 
his  friends  farewell  with  the  final  nasi 
of  wit,  "  I  believe  we  must  adjourn  thi 
meeting  to  some  other  place." 


Constructive  Biblical  Criticism1 


HE  opening  sentence  in  the  pref- 
ace of  Dr.  Genung's  book  de- 
scribes the  spirit  of  all  these  vol- 


umes :  "  If  a  single  word  were  sought  to 
denote  the  spirit  in  which  this  volume 
has  been  written,  the  writer  would  lay 
claim  to  the  word  constructive."  His 

1  Words  of  Kohcleth :  Son  of  David,  King  in  feru- 
salcm.  Translated  anew  by  John  Franklin  Genung. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Story  of  St.  Paul.  By  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Politics  and  Religion  in  Ancient  Israel.  By  Rev. 
J.  C.  Todd.   The  ^facmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature :  A  Study 
in  the  History  of  Religion.  By  Irving  Wood,  Ph.D. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York. 

The  Dynamic  of  Christianity.  By  Edward  Morti- 
mer Chapman.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


volume  deals  with  a  single  book  of  tfa 
Old  Testament,  the  one  which  has  prot 
ably  given  the  greatest  perplexity  t< 
literary  critics  and  received  the  greates 
variety  of  interpretations;  Dr.  Bacon's 
with  the  Epistles  of  the  writer  who  evei 
in  the  New  Testament  is  declared  b 
speak  "  something  hard  to  be  undei 
stood."  Of  the  other  volumes,  one  deal 
with  the  whole  history  of  Israel  from  it 
beginnings  in  the  prehistoric  age  dowi 
to  the  return  from  the  exile,  one  histoi 
ically  with  the  special  development  o 
its  faith  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  or* 
theologically  with  the  doctrine  of  thi 
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Spirit  in  its  relation  to  modern  thought 
and  life. 

Professor  Genung  in  three  pages  puts 
an  effective  quietus  on  the  notion  that 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  "  is  a  composite 
production  by  different  authors,  a  kind 
of  crazy-quilt,  to  which  four  or  five 
writers  with  antagonistic  points  of  view 
have  contributed."  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the 
product  of  a  variety  of  writers,  for  it  is 
evidently  and  upon  its  face  composed  of 
a  variety  of  writings,  and  whether  these 
are  all  the  work  of  one  author  or  are  the 
work  of  many  authors  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion for  literary  criticism,  in  the  absence 
of  historical  data,  to  determine.  There 
is  also  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  historical  and  legal  books  of  the 
Bible  are  the  product  of  a  variety  of 
authors.  All  history  is  composed  of 
previous  legends  or  documents,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  history  these  legends 
or  documents  are  incorporated  in  the 
historical  narrative  itself.  In  many  cases 
the  lines  of  cleavage  are  clearly  marked 
in  the  Old  Testament  history.  Law,  too, 
is  almost  invariably  a  growth.  There 
is  first  a  custom  or  habit.  This  custom, 
or  rather  these  customs,  are  after  a  time 
reduced  to  writing,  and  they  become 
laws.  These  laws,,  after  a  time,  are  ad- 
justed to  one  another,  and  so  organized 
into  a  system  and  become  a  code.  If 
the  Old  Testament  laws  were  all  given 
in  one  age  and  by  one  lawgiver,  as  the 
old  theologians  thought,  the  fact  would 
be  without  a  parallel  in  the  legal  history 
of  die  world.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  designate  any 
great  book  that  is  not  the  product  of 
one  great  author.  He  may  have  availed 
himself  of  previous  materials,  as  Shake- 
speare availed  himself  of  ancient  stories 
for  his  plots.  But  the  book,  if  it  be 
truly  literature,  is  the  product  of  one 
mind,  not  of  many  minds.  If  Job,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes  are  a 
patchwork,  they  are  without  parallels  in 
tiie  literary  history  of  the  world. 

So  far  we  agree  absolutely  with  Pro- 
fessor Genung's  view  of  Ecclesiastes. 
We  recognize,  furthermore,  a  very  sug- 
gestive truth  in  his  postulate  that  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  has  in  it  a  very 
scientific  spirit,  which  he  defines  as 


"openness  of  vision,"  "the  determina- 
tion to  accept  reality  and  to  watch  for 
just  so  much  as  may  be  expected,"  "  the 
bold  use  of  such  hypotheses  as  can  be 
brought  to  book;"— that  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  determined  to  describe  life 
exactly  as  he  saw  it ;  that  he  repudiated 
all  those  religious  and  social  conventions 
which  in  his  time,  as,  alas  1  in  all  times, 
required  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
truth,  as  though  to  see  it  and  to  say  it 
were  somehow  perilous  if  not  blasphe- 
mous. This  is,  we  think,  very  clear,  and 
this  aspect  of  Ecclesiastes  Dr.  Genung 
has  brought  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
power.  But  his  volume  appears  to  us 
imperfect  as  an  interpretation  of  this 
strange  book,  because  he  recognizes  in 
it  nothing  but  the  scientific  temper,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  nothing  in  the 
scientific  temper  but  the  love  of  truth 
and  audacity  in  stating  it  But  the 
scientific  temper  is  also  coldly  intel- 
lectual, unemotive,  unimaginative,  pas- 
sionless, while  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  essentially  dramatic,  poetic,  a  book 
of  evanescent  moods  which  come  and  go. 
It  is  not  written  by  different  authors, 
but  it  is  the  expression  of  an  author 
whose  view  of  life  depends  upon  these 
moods,  and  whose  moods  are  changeful. 
To  quote  what  we  have  elsewhere  said : 
"The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a 
philosopher;  he  is  a  poet  interpreting 
human  experience.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
parliamentary  laws  in  the  human  soul, 
and  no  one  to  keep  order — first  one 
voice  speaks,  and  then  another;  they 
shout  against  one  another,  they  drown 
one  another.  Thus  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes is  deliberately  and  of  intention 
confused,  because  it  is  the  portrayal  of 
the  confused  experiences  of  a  soul 
divided  against  itself."  Of  this  dramatic 
and  self-contradictory  character  Pro- 
fessor Genung  appears  to  us  to  take  too 
little  account  He  transforms  a  dramatic 
monologue,  which  portrays  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  soul  with  frank  outspoken- 
ness, into  a  philosophical  treatise  writ- 
ten in  the  intellectual  temper  of  a  cool- 
headed  scientific  thinker.  Dr.  Genung's 
book  appears  to  us  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastes,  but  it  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Cox's  »  Commentary,  oflecEoclesiastes  " 
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in  the  Expositor's  Bible,  and  Dean 
Plumptre's  Commentary  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

"The  Story  of  St.  Paul "  is  a  misno- 
mer. It  should  rather  be  called  A 
Study  in  St.  Paul,  for  Dr.  Bacon  is  a 
critic  rather  than  a  historian.  Certainly 
his  mind  is  analytical  rather  than  dra- 
matic. He  is  interested  in  getting 
at  exact  and  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  events  of  past  history, 
rather  than  in  portraying  either  the 
events,  the  writing,  or  the  characters, 
as  a  painter  or  dramatist  might  do. 
Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  he  assumes  that  the  reader 
knows  the  story  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
different  narratives  in  Acts.  His  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  these 
narratives  and  a  consideration  of  their 
historical  trustworthiness,  and  to  an 
analysis  of  the  allusions  in  Paul's  own 
letters  to  the  spiritual  experience  through 
which  he  was  transformed  from  the 
Jewish  to  the  Christian  Church,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  from  a  Jewish  to 
a  Christian  experience.  Similarly,  his 
treatment  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is 
critical  rather  than  literary.  He  gives 
a  very  careful  and  judicial  analysis  of 
the  Epistles,  an  exposition,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  anatomical  structure,  but  he 
makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  interpret 
the  life  which  lies  behind  the  literature. 
In  this  respect  his  book  is  the  antipodes 
of  Dr.  Matheson's  "  Spiritual  Develop- 
ment of  St.  Paul."  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Dr.  Bacon's  analysis  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans  with  that  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  published  in  the 
supplement  to  Lyman  Abbott's  Life  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  One  is  the 
analysis  of  a  scholar  who  is  not  a  poet ; 
the  other,  the  analysis  of  a  poet  who  is 
not  a  scholar.  For  the  student  who 
desires  to  get  the  latest  information 
which  a  fearless  and  reverent  scholar- 
ship has  to  give  respecting  our  sources 
of  information  concerning  Paul  and  his 
Epistles,  we  know  of  no  book  better 
than  this  volume  of  Dr.  Bacon,  but  it  is 
distinctly  the  work  of  a  student,  and 
requires  for  its  appreciation  a  student's 
thoughtfulness. 

We  do  not  recall  any  volume  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  has  compacted 


the  results  of  so  much  modern  schola 
ship  in  so  small  a  space,  and  atthesam 
time  given  the  result  in  so  intelligib 
and  readable  a  form,  as  "  Politics  an 
Religion  in  Ancient  Israel."  For  uv 
book,  while  based  on  both  wide  an 
thorough  scholarship,  is  very  far  froi 
being  encyclopaedic.  It  is  not  reportoria 
it  is  interpretative.  The  volume  has 
unity  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  loc 
for  in  volumes  which,  like  this,  bear  tl 
sub-title  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Stu<] 
of  the  Old  Testament."  The  auth< 
makes  the  starting-point  of  his  study  tl 
Book  of  Lamentations,  because  he  maki 
the  Old  Testament  the  epos  of  the  fall  i 
Jerusalem.  Having  in  a  very  few  touch 
sketched  a  picture  of  the  thickly  pop 
lated  city,  its  siege  and  fall,  and  d 
captivity  of  its  people,  he  goes  back  i 
trace  from  its  beginnings  the  history  i 
the  city  whose  end  was  so  tragic.  Ma 
ing  this  his  starting-point,  he  makes  tl 
pathos  of  the  end  the  interpretation' 
the  whole  historical  development  Tl 
destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Babylonw 
army  in  586  B.C.  is,  in  his  view,  the  kt 
to  the  Bible.  "  The  circumstances  whk 
led  up  to  it,  the  disaster  itself,  and  tl 
consequences  which  followed,  form  tl 
subject  of  the  whole." 

This  history,  as  the  author  sees  it, 
that  of  a  national  development,  const! 
ently  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  high 
ethical  condition  through  experiences 
victory  and  defeat,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
temptation  sometimes  succumbed  to  ai 
sometimes  resisted,  but  of  an  intellectu 
nature  ever  growing  clearer,  and  an  eti 
cal  and  spiritual  nature  ever  grown 
broader  and  nobler.  "  The  whole  fa 
tastic  conception  of  the  moral  decline 
he  says,  "  must  be  thrown  to  the  mol 
and  bats."  The  old-fashioned  interpi 
tation  of  the  story  as  that  of  a  decli 
from  an  original  revelation,  despite  sot 
"two  or  three  dozen  men  of  towerii 
intellect  and  moral  excellence  in  t 
history  of  a  nation  which  otherwise  w 
terribly  depraved,  and  whose  whole  h 
tory  is  a  going  from  bad  to  worse," 
declares  "  makes  the  story  of  Israel 
unreal.  ...  In  fact,  each  generation 
Israel  shows  a  falling  short  of  its  oi 
standard,  but  the  standard  was  cc 
stantly  rising,  and  the  final  ethics 
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Israel  have  practically  become  the  ethics 
of  the  world."  In  consonance  with  this 
theory,  the  author  not  only  treats  the  so- 
called  Mosaic  code  as  a  gradual  devel- 
opment, but  he  regards  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  as  scarcely  even  a  normal 
product  of  that  development,  rather  a 
code  deliberately  designed  by  the  nobles 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
monarchy  and  centralizing  all  Judah 
in  the  capital,  and  Moses  himself  as  a 
shadowy  character  of  whom  we  know 
little  t>ut  the  name — an  imaginative 
creation  of  the  prophetic  period.  "It 
was  the  law  which  made  the  lawgiver." 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
attribute  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  :  "  The  aim  of  the  [aris- 
tocratic] party  was  to  make  Jerusalem  a 
powerful,  well-ordered,  God-fearing  city. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  most  probable  origin 
that  can  be  suggested  for  the  great  code." 

Like  most  writers  who  attempt  to  sim- 
plify, Mr.  Todd  appears  to  us  to  simplify 
too  much.    The  history  of  the  race  is 
like  the  history  of  the  individual.  There 
are  periods  of  progress,  of  halting,  of 
decay.     To  treat  all  the  notion  of 
"  moral  decline  "  as  a  "  fantastic  concep- 
tion "  seems  to  us  as  unreal  to  the  facts 
of  life  as  to  treat  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  as  the  story  of  a  gradual  moral 
decline  from  which  God  endeavored  by 
successive   interventions,  but  without 
success,  to  pull  up  the  nation,  and 
from  which  at  last,  by  a  greater  inter- 
vention in  the  incarnation,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  up  the  whole  human 
race.    Evolution  is  a  far  better  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Israel 
than  degradation ;  but  any  theory  of 
moral  evolution  which  takes  full  account 
of  the  facts  must  recognize  two  factors 
which  Mr.  Todd  seems  to  us  inade- 
quately to  recognize  :  first,  the  presence 
of  men  of  great  moral  genius  who  set  up 
noble  standards  far  above  those  of  their 
age ;  and,  secondly,  the  failure  of  the 
community  to  live  up  to  those  standards, 
and  their  subsequent  sense  of  sin  and 
degradation  in  acts   and  conditions 
which,  but  for  that  standard,  would  not 
be  sinful,  because  they  would  not  be 
willful.    We  .recommend  "  Politics  and 
Religion  in  Ancient  Israel "  to  our  read- 
ers as  an  interesting  and  valuable  inter- 


pretation of  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  and  as,  in 
the  main,  an  admirable  piece  of  recon- 
struction of  the  literary  history  of  the 
Bible  on  the  basis  of  modern  criticism  ; 
but  we  think  that,  in  his  reaction  against 
the  theory  of  this  history  as  one  of  moral 
decline,  the  authorhas  too  little  recognized 
the  truth  which  that theoryreally  contains. 

Dr.  Wood's  book  on  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  Biblical  Literature  is  a  care- 
ful study  in  Biblical  Theology.  Dr. 
Wood  traces  the  historical  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest  stages  in  Hebrew 
literature,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
not  distinguished  from  the  breath  of 
God,  and  was  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
the  mechanical  work  of  creation,  to  the 
time  when  it  was  declared  by  Christ  to 
be  the  great  co-operating  power  in  human 
experience,  the  Comforter  and  Life- 
giver,  the  Paraclete,  the  measure  of 
whose  influence  is  indicated  by  Paul's 
prayer  for  his  friends,  that  they  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God. 
The  author  believes  in  progressive 
revelation;  he  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  his  theme ;  he  has  collated 
substantially  all  the  passages  which 
explicitly  and  in  terms  relate  to  it ;  and 
he  has  brought  to  their  study  a  keen 
analytical  mind,  and  has  subjected  them 
to  an  analysis  at  once  free  and  rever- 
ent In  painstakingness  of  preparation, 
thoroughness  of  collection  and  collation 
of  Scripture  passages,  independence  of 
investigation  of  their  meaning,  and  can- 
dor of  spirit  in  interpretation,  this  vol- 
ume leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  something,  per- 
haps much,  in  the  higher  spiritual  experi- 
ences which  defies  analysis,  and  that  Dr. 
Wood  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  this 
transcendent  element.  That  spiritual 
experience  is  a  growth  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  the  experience  and  the  philosophy 
are  not  always  consistent ;  they  are  some- 
times flatly  inconsistent.  There  were  in 
Jonathan  Edwards,  as  a  mystic,  experi- 
ences of  the  greatness  of  God's  good- 
ness which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  theories  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
as  a  theologian;  and  in  John  Wesley 
experiences  of  absolute  tiust  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  God  which  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  reconcile  with  his  theories  of  the 
ultimate  free  will  of  man.  There  are 
similar  incongruities  in  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  the  Biblical  writer.  No 
modern  has  ever  given  more  eloquent 
expression  to  the  universal  presence 
of  God  in  all  the  experiences  of  life 
than  has  been  given  by  the  author  of 
the  139th  Psalm ;  and  we  cannot  recon- 
cile the  Plowman's  Ode  (Isaiah  xxviii. 
23-29)  with  the  general  theology  of 
that  period  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
to  be  seen  only  in  the  exceptional 
experiences  of  exceptional  men.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Wood  that  the  divine 
immanence  did  not  find  lodgment  as  a 
doctrine  in  the  Church  until  the  time  of 
Paul;  but  experiences  of  the  presence 
of  God  which  are  philosophically  expli- 
cable only  by  that  doctrine  are  recorded 
in  writings  far  anterior  to  Paul's  time. 
Dr.  Wood's  book  is  a  thoroughly  schol- 
arly interpretation  of  a  phase  of  life 
which  scholarship  alone  cannot  ade- 
quately interpret.  It  does  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  spiritual  life  what  the 
analytical  botanist  does  for  the  study  of 
a  flower,  and  does  it  well.  But  the  bot- 
anist leaves  something  beyond  for  the 
artist  to  say;  and  the  scholar  leaves 
something  for  the  mystic. 

A  very  different  book  in  its  contents, 
but  not  in  its  spirit,  is  "  The  Dynamic 
of  Christianity."  The  dynamic  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  his  children.  This  is  the 
secret  of  that  vitality  of  Christianity 


which  enables  it  to  withstand  all  perse- 
cutions from  without,  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  tradition  imposed  on  it  by 
its  friends,  and  to  rise  triumphant  over 
superstition,  dissensions,  and  corruption 
within.  It  is  this  also  which  gives  to 
the  Church  the  liberty  to  adapt  its  in- 
struments to  the  varying  needs  of  differ- 
ent epochs  and  different  peoples;  to 
translate  its  experiences  into  new  philo- 
sophic forms  of  thought ;  to  use  a  liturgy 
or  dispense  with  a  liturgy;  to  baptize 
by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling ;  to  avail 
itself  of  bishops  or  to  dispense  with 
them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  Dr. 
Chapman  deduces  no  less  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  the  experience 
of  the  individual  than  from  the  teachings 
of  Scripture.  In  this  doctrine  he  finds 
the  basis  for  the  authority  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture.  Coming  by 
an  entirely  different  approach  from  that 
of  Dr.  Wood,  philosophical  in  his  meth- 
od, not  exegetical,  he  reaches  the  same 
result.  The  two  books  supplement  each 
other,  and  together  constitute  a  valuable 
interpretation  of  that  era  of  reliance  upon 
the  Spirit  on  which  the  Church  is  now 
entering. 

Grouping  these  five  volumes  together, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  afford  a 
demonstration  of  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  theological  thought 
of  America  of  which  the  American 
Church  may  justly  be  proud,  and  from 
which  it  may  rightfully  augur  a  bright 
future. 
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sity  of  California  lectures  on  the  moral  law 
in  its  bearing  on  business  life  have  been  es- 
tablished. This  is  the  first  of  these  lectures 
to  be  published.  In  it  Mr.  Shaw  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  sense  of  public  duty  in  the 
line  of  a  man's  own  calling,  characteristic  of 
men  in  professional  life,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  trait  of  business  men  and  is  mak- 
ing of  the  commercial  vocations  veritable 
professions,  and  that  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  business  career  increase  with  the  dim- 
inution of  that  anti-social  spirit  commonly 
called  "  commercialism." 

!tzedbyA~,OOgle- 


Being  Done  Good :  Comments  on  the  Ad- 
vance mado  by  Medical  Science  during  the  Past 
5,500  Years  in  the  Treatment  of  Rheumatism. 

By  Edward  B.  Lent.  (Second  Edition.)  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Press,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  345  pages.  J1.50. 


Bravest  of  the  Brave,  Captain  Charles  de 
Langlade.  By  Publius  V.  Lawson,  LL.B. 
George  Banta  Publishing  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.  5x8 
in.  XI  pages. 


Business  Career  in  its  PuUfc  Relations 
(The).  Bjr  Albert  Shaw.  Ph.D.  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  5x8  in.  60  pages.  $1,  net. 

On  the  Welnstock  foundation  at  the  Univer- 
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Christian  Ldfe  in  the  Primitive  Church.  By 
Ernst  von  Dobschutz,  D.D.  Translated  by  Rev. 
George  Bremner,  D.D.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Morrison,  LL.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    5)4x9  in.  438  pages.  $3. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Connection  between  Old  and  .New  Testa- 
ment*.  By  Rev.  G.  Milne  Rae,  D.D.  (The 
Temple  Series  of  Bible  Handbooks.)    The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x5>/«in.  124  pages. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  four 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era  are 
here  concisely  given. 

Diary  of  a  Church-Goer  (The).  The  Mao 
mtUan  Co.,  New  York.  4J4X7J4  in.  227  pages. 

An  English  Churchman  here  jots  down  his 
thoughts  for  the  sake  of  a  clear  mind.  Much 
of  the  Prayer  Book  has  become  antiquated  for 
him,  prayer  after  prayer  seems  false  to  a 
true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
creeds  provoke  his  dissent ;  but  he  cordially 
believes  in  "  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life,  who  speaks  by  the  prophets." 
A  plea  for  spiritual  liberty,  the  freedom  of 
faith,  runs  through  his  diary.  From  being 
fettered  to  an  unrevised  service,  in  so  many 
points  discordant  with  real  conviction,  only 
mischief  grows:  lack  of  sincerity  is  doing 
damage.  I  ts  polished  literary  style,  urbanity 
of  temper,  and  intentness  on  reality  in  relig- 
ion commend  this  book  to  readers  of  more 
communions  than  the  one  with,  which  it  is 
concerned.  De  U  fabula  narratur  may  be 
said  of  most  of  us. 

Diseases  of  Society  (The).  By  G.  Frank 
Lydston,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Co.,  Philadelphia.  SHx&X  in.  626  pages. 
13,  net.   (Postage,  17c.) 

Barrjr  Writings  of  Montaigne  (The).  By 
Grace  Norton.  The  Macmillan  Co-  New  York. 
♦54x7  in. 

These  include  his  translation  of  Raymond 
Sebon's  massive  "  Theologia  Naturalis,"  his 
Dedicatory  Letters,  and  Letter  on  the  death 
of  his  dear  friend  La  Boetie.  Montaigne's 
family,  his  travels,  and  his  literary  contem- 
poraries in  Bordeaux  form  topics  of  inter- 
esting' papers.  A  note  on  "  Studies  in  Mon- 
taigne," also  by  Grace  Norton,  will  be  found 
under  that  head. 

Kacts  About  Violins  and  Violin-Making. 
By  Hans  Tietgen.  Published  by  the  Author,  52 
Union  Square,  New  York.  4^  y.1%  in.  31  pages. 

Psonons  Fighters  of  the  Fleet:  Glimpses 
tbrourfi  the  Cannon  Smoke  In  the  Days  of  the 
Old  Navy.  By  Edward  Fraser.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  323 
»1.75. 


Famous  Men  of  Rome.  Famous  Men  of 

Greece.   Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
John  H.  Haaren.  LL.D.,  and  A.  B.  Poland.  Ph.D. 
(The  Famous  Men  Series  J   Illustrated.  The 
University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7M  in. 
History  is  never  more  attractive  than  when 
cast  in  the  form  of  biography.   The  touch 
of  persona]  life  thus  given  to  it  makes  this 
mode  especially  suitable  to  children,  as  pre- 
paratory to  systematic  historical  study,  the 
focal  points  of  which  have  thus  been  fixed 
in  mind.  The  series  of  historical  stories 


here  presented  is  thus  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  is  thoroughly  commendable  for 
use  in  the  school  or  the  family.  The  copious 
illustrations  which  enrich  it  are  of  superior 
merit,  photographic  reproductions  of  costly 
works  by  great  artists. 

Forms  of  Public  Address  (The).  Edited  by 
George  P.  Baker.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^01.  472  pages. 
The  introduction  to  this  volume  points  out 
that  the  intercollegiate  debate,  now  attract- 
ing wide  interest,  is  but  one  of  many  forms 
of  public  address,  and  the  special  discipline 

f lined  by  it  is  helpful  to  comparatively  few. 
ome  sixty  selections  from  writers  and  speak- 
ers, mostly  American,  illustrate  a  dozen  other 
forms,  from  the  private  letter  to  the  after- 
dinner  speech.  The  study  of  these,  on  the 
lines  here  suggested,  is  planned  to  round  out 
a  year,  either  in  the  lecture  or  the  recitation 
method.  The  ideal  in  view  is  "  thought,  ade- 
quately phrased."  The  selections  presented 
as  models  give  a  value  to  the  volume  that  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  instructors  and 
students,  will  appreciate  for  their  historical 
or  personal  as  well  as  literary  worth. 

Fragments  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Fred- 
eric W.  H.  Myers.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Eveleen 
Myers.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
6x9  in.  211  pages.   $2.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Frans  Hals.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  (The  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  144 
pages.  $175. 

An  edition  in  small  size  of  the  sumptuous 
work  already  noticed  in  these  columns. 

From  Tokio  Through  Manchuria  with  the 
Japanese.  By  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  M.D., 
LLTb.  D.  Appleton  &  Co",  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  268  pages.  (1  JO,  net 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  The  Outlook 
has  already  called  attention  to  the  admirable 
work  of  Dr.  Seaman  in  his  personal  study  of 
the  sanitary  and  surgical  side  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  present  volume  is  a  rec- 
ord of  military  and  personal  experiences 
during  his  expedition  to  the  front  The  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Seaman  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  will  indicate  better  than  a  brief 
review  can  possibly  do  the  intelligence  and 
authority  with  which  Dr.  Seaman  writes, 
even  when  his  work  is  distinctly  journalistic, 
as  this  book  professedly  is. 

Government  and  the  Citizen.  By  Roscoe 
Lewis  Ashley.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5y«x8in.  252  pages.  70c. 

Handbook  of  Plant  Morphology,  Being  the 
Handbook  of  Plant  Dissection.  By  J.  C.Arthur, 
Charles  R.  Barnes,  and  John  M.  Coulter.  Revised 
and  Rewritten  by  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co,  New  York.    Sx7>S  in.  190  pages. 

Health  Primer  (A)  for  Elementary  Readers. 

BylWalter  M.  Coleman.  Illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan Co,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  189  pages. 
35c. 

Hurlbufs  Story  of  the  Bible:  Told  for 
Young  and  Old.   By  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut, 
D.D.  Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Philadelphia.  6*3  x9»  In.  750  pages. 
Dr.  Hurlbut  has  succeeded  in  what  he  has 
undertaken:  to  tell  in  childlike  but  dignified 
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language  the  "  story  of  the  Bible  "  in  a  series 
of  independent  though  connected  "stories 
from  the  Bible."  He  has  not  undertaken  to 
retell  the  facts  which  the  Biblical  books  con- 
tain, but  rather  to  simplify  and  bring  within 
the  compass  of  a  child's  understanding  the 
Biblical  narratives  themselves.  Occasional 
phrases  or  sentences  of  explanation  are  in- 
evitable, and  these  are  framed  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  In  this  particular,  as  in 
the  narrative  throughout,  there  is  maintained 
thorough  respect  both  for  the  Bible  and  for 
children.  The  illustrations,  which  are  pro- 
fuse, conform,  on  the  whole,  to  the  character 
of  the  text 

History  of  England  (A).  By  A.  P.  Stone, 
LL.D.  Revised  by  Walter  H.  Cushing.  Thomp- 
son, Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  454x754  in.  266 pages. 
85c 

Incense.  By  Levi  Gilbert  Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham, Cincinnati.  Sx7H  in.  U8  pages. 

John  Henry  Barrows :  A  Memoir.    By  his 

Daughter  Mary  Eleanor  Barrows.  The  Fleming 
HiReveU  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in.  450  pages,' 

This  memorial  of  one  who  passed  away  in 
his  prime,  prematurely  consumed  by  his  zeal 
as  preacher,  educator,  patriot,  for  the  high- 
est human  interests,  the  beloved  pastor  of 
churches  East  and  West,  the  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin,  the  organizer  and  director 
of  the  epoch-marking  Parliament  of  Religions 
at  Chicago,  will  be  prized  by  a  multitude  to 
whom  contact  with  him  imparted  light  and 
quickening.  His  biographer  has  both  ful- 
filled a  final  duty  ana  performed  a  public 
service. 

Kindly  Light:  A  Little  Book  of  Yearning. 

By  John  Milton  Scott.  Upland  Farms  Alliance, 
Oscawana-on-Hudson,  New  York.  354  X©K  in. 
243  pages. 

King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa.  By  Edmund 
D..  Morel  {E.  DM..).  _Illustrated._Funk  &  Wag- 


nalls  Co.,  New  York.  554x9  in.  466 1 
This  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Though 
some  of  the  most  shocking  testimony  is  un- 
fortunately anonymous,  there  is  enough  that 
is  vouched  for  personally  to  make  the  accu- 
sations amount  to  an  indictment,  if  not  con- 
viction. It  is  the  same  horrible  picture  pre- 
sented here  which  has  been  given  time  and 
again  to  the  world,  and  which  the  apologists 
for  the  Congo  State  have  not  been  able  to 
erase.  The  author  is  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Congo  Reform  Association,  mem- 
ber of  the  African  Society,  and  editor  of  the 
"West  African  MaiL"  The  Outlook  will 
before  long  publish  an  article  from  his  pen 
*n  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Congo 
Reform  Movement 

Makers  of  the  American  Republic :  A  Series 
of  Patriotic  Lectures.   By  David  Gregg,  D.D. 
(New  and  Enlarged  Edition.)   Illustrated;  E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  527 pages.  $2. 
All  but  two  of  these  stirring  lectures  are  by 
Dr.  Gregg.   More  than  half  of  them  were 
given  on  days  of  patriotic  commemoration, 
and  have  a  ring  that  fits  the  occasion.  Not 
oaly  are  our  forefathers  of  different  nation- 
alities rommemorated,  but  our  foremothers 


also,  and  "the  black  forefathers"  are  not 
omitted.  It  is  a  book  that  school-children 
should  be  introduced  to. 

Memoir  of  Rosamond  Davenport- Hill.  By 

Ethel  E.  Metcalf.   With  Portraits.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  145  pages.  Si. 
This  biography  reveals  an  interesting  char- 
acter and  throws  some  valuable  light  on  Eng- 
lish educational  and  social  problems. 

Ministries  of  Hope  (The) :  Easter  Messages. 

By  Willis  P.  Odell.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co, 
Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  129  pages. 

New  Philosophy  (The).  By  Arthur  Crane. 
Published  by  the  Author,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 554x854  in.  47  pages. 
The  philosophy  here  set  forth  is" new  "  only 
in  the  basis  which  Mr.  Crane  finds  for  it 
viz.,  a  new  analogy  between  physical  ana 
moral  principles.  From  the  laws  of  voltage 
in  electricity  "  can  be  gleaned  all  the  philos- 
ophy necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
life.  This,  however,  appears  to  be,  in  the 
main,  about  as  old  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. As  the  author  believes  it  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  he  "  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  book  to  every  applicant  gratis  and 
post-paid."  with  no  object  in  view  but  to 
impart  a  benefit 

Outlines  of  the  Synoptic  Record :  Being  a 

Summary  of  the  Narrative  of  the  First  Time 
Gospels  In  the  Light  of  Modern  CritlctaBi.  By 

Rev.  Bernard  Hugh  Bosanquet,  M.A.,  and  Reg> 
naldA.  Wenham,  M.A.  Longmans, Green  &  Co- 
New  York.  454x7fc  in.  283  pages.  #1.70,  net 
(Postage,  12c.) 

In  using  "the  light  of  modern  criticism,"  as 
promised  on  their  title-page,  the  authors  of 
this  scholarly  volume  seem  conscious  of  bar- 
riers not  to  be  passed.  A  reticence  is  ob- 
servable in  dealing  with  miraculous  narra- 
tives which  contrasts  with  the  freedom  exer- 
cised in  the  non-miraculous.  With  this  limi- 
tation, the  book,  while  not  professing  to  be  a 
life  of  Jesus,  is  a  good  critical  outline  of  his 
career  as  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

Prophets  as  Statesmen  and  Preachers  (The). 

By  Henry  T.  Fowler,  Ph.D.  (Pilgrim  Series.) 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  4J4X7  in.  159  pages. 
30c.,  net 

This  manual,  which  seems  well  planned  for 
use  in  Bible  classes,  provides  for  a  half-yean 
of  weekly  lessons.  It  is  likely  to  be  helpftq 
in  the  use  of  a  larger  work,  such  as  tha 
"  Messages  of  the  Prophets  "  by  Professorij 
Sanders  and  Kent. 

Psychology :  An  Introductory  Study  off  thf: 
Structure  and  Function  of  Human  Coneciouaf 
ness.  By  lames  Rowland  Angell.  Henry  HoB 
&  Co.,  NeVYork.  5Xx8y4  in.  402  pages. 

St.  John  and  His  Work.  By  Rev.  Canoi 
Benham,  D.D.  (The  Temple  Series  of  -BB> 
Handbooks.).  The  jT  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil 


defehla.  4x5Xin 
The  author  has  not  entered  into  any  of  tht 
critical  questions  that  touch  his  subject,  bt 
has  contented  himself  with  presenting  th 
traditional  account  of  it 

Seven  Lamps  for  the  Teacher's  Way.  B 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Litt.D.  Girin  &  .Co.,  Bosta 
4*4x7  in.  34  pages. 

Rutin's  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture' 
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suggested  the  title  of  this  lecture  by  the  late 
Dr.  HilL  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  It  may  be  character- 
ized as  a  piece  of  inspirational  philosophy. 
It  was  a  public  favorite,  and  the  demand  for 
it  since  his  death  has  occasioned  its  present 
publication. 

Secret 


ft 


of  Petrarch  (The).     By  Edmund 

 »  Mills.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

SiewYork.  5%x9in.  219  pages.  *3,  net 

A  series  of  prose  studies  supplemented  by 
some  translations  and  some  original  verse  in- 
terpretative of  the  life  and  genius  of  Petrarch. 
The  prose  consists  of  small  but  rather  dis- 
cursive chapters  touching  various  points  in 
connection  with  Laura,  her  -identity,  her 
birthplace,  her  character,  and  incidents  in 
her  relations  with  Petrarch.  The  volume 
lacks  coherence,  but  gathers  up  and  presents 
in  an  agreeable  way  a  great  many  facts  re- 
lating to  Petrarch's  passion  and  his  poetic 
celebration  of  it,  with  some  account  of  Vau- 
ctase  and  the  neighborhood  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  poet 

Short  and  Easy  Anthems  for  Mixed  Voices. 

Edited  by  Charles  H.  Morse.  Oliver  Ditson  Co., 
Boston.  6«xll  in.  119 pages. 

These  forty-five  selections,  representing  com- 
posers ranging  from  Arcadelt  and  Farrant 
to  Abt  and  Stainer,  are  well  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  almost  any  choir  which  can  regu- 
larly maintain  four-voice  parts,  will  appealto 
the  musical  taste  that  enjoys  tunefulness,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  of  sufficient  musical 
value  to  enable  any  choir  that  uses  them  to 
retain  its  self-respect 

8tory  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages :  An  II- 
lutratad  Record.  By  S.  Reinach.  Charles 
Scrfbner's  Sons,  New  York.  5Kx8>4  In.  316 
pages,  f2.net 

To  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  in  which  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  pictures,  the  history  of  drawing, 
painting,  pottery,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture from  prehistoric  times  up  through  the 
nineteenth  century  implies  such  condensa- 
tion as  to  lead  one  to  expect  a  result  of 
encyclopaedic  dryness.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, die  work  has  been  done  in  a  spirit  far 
from  perfunctory.  In  the  style  there  are  sur 
prising  vivacity  and  individuality.  To  be 
terse  has  not  meant,  in  the  writing  of  this 
book,  to  be  impersonal.  So  far  from  being 
a  mere  annotated  catalogue  of  works  of  art 
chronologically  arranged,  this  is  a  sketch  of 
the  movements  in  art  as  related  to  the  stages 
of  civilization  in  which  they  rose  and  had 
sway.  Far,  too,  from  being  a  rehash  of  tra- 
ditions, it  is  constantly  running  up  against 
cherished  notions  that  have  many  times 
passed  for  artistic  convictions.  The  func- 
tion of  art  to  embody  in  adequate  form  con- 
ceptions of  beauty  is  never  lost  to  sight.  Of 
course  there  are  many  points  at  which  one 
reader  or  another  will  take  issue  with  the 
author.  It  might  be  suggested,  for  instance, 
that  the  real  cause  for  the  rise  of  a  distinct- 
ive Gothic  architecture  is  obscured  by  un- 


due emphasis  on  secondary  causes,  or  that 
Cimabue  is  treated  too  curtly.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  touch  art  without  giving  occasion 
for  discussion  if  not  dispute.  The  individual 
common  sense,  the  happy  and  sometimes 
sharply  incisive  phrases,  and  the  broadly 
critical  spirit  of  the  book  are  traits  rare  in 
an  outline  of  this  sort 

Studies  in  Montaigne.   By  Grace  Norton. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4)4x7  in. 
These  are  for  the  admirers  of  the  celebrated 
essayist  rather  than  for  the  general  reader. 
Miss  Norton  aims  to  show  that  the  two  essays 
severally  entitled  "  Apologie  de  Raimond  Se- 
bond  "  and  "  De  la  Vanite  "  are  each  compos- 
ite. The  original  text  of  the  latter  is  reprinted, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  independent  components 
in  their  distinctness.  •  Papers  following  these, 
"  Inscriptions  in  Montaigne's  Library  "  ana 
"  Montaigne  as  a  Reader,"  contain  material 
of  original  interest  to  English  students  of 
Montaigne. 

Sunny  Sicily:  Its  Rustics  and  its  Ruins. 

By  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie.  Illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  SXx9in.  392 pages.  15. 

The  author  of  books  on  Norway,  Iceland, 
Finland,  and  Mexico  shows  herself  none  the. 
less  at  home  in  Sicily.  Her  text  has'  a 
charming  vivacity,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
reinforced  by  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
illustrations  from  photographs  mostly  taken 
by  the  author.  In  fact,  however,  the  illus- 
trations are  hardly  good  enough  for  the  text, 
which  nevertheless  has  the  benefit  of  a  map 
and  an  index,  as  is  fitting.  What  we  get 
from  Mrs.  Tweedie  is  just  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  intending  travelers  desire. 
They  can  read  Freeman — and  who  is  better? 
— on  the  history  of  Sicily;  they  can  read 
equally  eminent  authorities  on  Sicilian 
archaeology  and  Sicilian  art  But  of  books 
concerning  the  Sicily  of  to-day  we  have  not 
too  many.  While  Mrs.  Tweedie  tells  us 
about  routes  to  and  around  the  island  and 
about  travelers'  needs  there,  she  talks  mostly 
about  the  actual  life  of  the  Sicilians  on  the 
countryside  and  in  the  towns — the  markets, 
puppet  shows,  lotteries,  black  olives,  Marsala 
wines,  Girgenti  flowers,  goatherds,  water- 
carriers,  green-grocers,  street  musicians, 
street  bread  venders,  brigands,  beggars. 
Though  by  no  means  so  erudite,  the  present 
volume,  in  actual  information  as  to  present 
conditions,  is  worthy  of  a  place  alongside 
that  standard  work,  Mr.  Paton's  "  Pictur- 
esque Sicily." 
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Increased  in  size  and  improved  in  arrange- 
ment this  extremely  valuable  book  of  Eng- 
lish biographic  data  about  living  English- 
men (with  a  relatively  small  number  of 
important  non-English  persons)  is  more  than 
welcome  to  our  shelf  of  ready  reference  books. 
With  its  American  namesake  it  comes  under 
the  category  of  books  not  merely  valuable 
but  really  indispensable  in  journalistic  woi|k^ 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  tnus, 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  A 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  persona, 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


A  Desirable  Change 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  inclement  Week  of  Prayer  this  year 
reminds  me  of  your  repeated  suggestion  that 
the  time  be  changed  to  Holy  Week.  Last 
year  our  coldest  weather  came  during  the 
first  week  of  January.  '  The  season  of  holi- 
day festivity  and  the  uncertain  character  of 
the  weather  combine  to  urge  a  change  to  the 
more  solemn  and  moderate  season  of  Easter. 
Even  in  the  cities  cold  and  storm  make  a 
difference,  and  in  village  and  rural  commu- 
nities they  discount  seriously  the  attempt  to 
hold  special  meetings  for  prayer.  My  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Week 
•  of  Prayer  is  becoming  a  lifeless  formality, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  time  of  year. 

C.  M. 

Wallkill,  New  York. 

Strike  Violence — Another  View 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Mr.  Slason  Thompson  favored  your  read- 
ers with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "Statistics 
of  Strike  Violence."  But  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  question,  and,  as  I  have  in  one 
capacity  or  another  been  connected  with 
strikes  for  nearly  forty  years,  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  present  some  statistics. 

Mr.  Thompson's  statistics  show  that  198 

Srsons  have  been  killed  during  strikes  since 
nuary  1, 1902.  I  do  not  uphold  violence  or 
vlessness  in  any  form,  and  during  these 
long  years  I  have  never  heard  a  trade-union 
official  advocate  either.  Nay,  more,  I  have 
never  attended  a  convention  or  meeting 
prior  to  a  strike  at  which  the  leader  would 
not  counsel  with  all  his  power  and  earnest- 
ness to  avoid  violence  in  every  form. 

Since  January  1, 1902,  the  date  selected  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  following  number  of  men 
have'  lost  their  lives  through  the  notorious, 
flagrant,  and  willful  violation  of  the  law  by 
coal  operators : 

Lost  Creek,  Iowa   21 

Coal  Creek,  Tenn   216 

Johnstown,  Pa   130 

Harwick,  Pa   189 

Tercio,  Colo   67 

Park  City,  Utah   35 

Wyoming,  Wyo  246 

■•  ~~m 

In  addition  to  these,  nearly  1,500  children 
were  made  orphans  and  672  women  left 
widows.  Every  one  of  these  904  men  as 
surely  lost  his  life  through  corporate  violence 
as  did  any  man  quoted  by  Mr.  Thompson 
by  "strike  violence."  Coroners'  juries  so 
stated. 

198 


71 
113 

170 
479 
101 
486 
98 


During  the  anthracite  strike  there  was  ai 
awful  outcry  about  murders  and  mob  vio 
lence  in  that  region.  I  wrote  to  the  Chiefs  oi 
Police  of  the  following  cities:  Indianapolis 
Indiana;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Cleve 
land,  Ohio ;  Buffalo,  New  York ;  St  Louis 
Missouri:  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Chicago 
Illinois  {'.Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  received  repfie! 
from  Chiefs  John  McAllesse,  George  E 
Connor,  Francis  O'Neil,  W.  S.  Bull,  M  a  the* 
Kiley,  Sebastian  Gunthen,  James  Casey,  am 
George  Taffe.  of  their  respective  cities,  stat 
ing  the  numbers  of  murders  and  assault 
occurring  during  the  time  of  that  strike 
Their  replies  were  as  follows: 

Murders 

Pittsburg  ;   39 

Cleveland   19 

Chicago   103 

Buffalo   27 

St.  Louis   66 

Louisville   28 

Cincinnati   23 

Indianapolis   10 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Anthraciti 
Commission,  there  were  eight  murders  in  thi 
strike  region  during  1902,  of  which  fou 
were  committed  by  strike-breakers  and  fou 
by  strikers.  The  population  of  the  nine  an 
thracite  counties  and  of  the  cities  named  was 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  in  rounc 
numbers  as  follows : 

Anthracite  Region   1,100X0 

Pittsburg.....  „   321,00 

Cincinnati   325X0 

Louisville.   204X0 

Cleveland   381X0 

Indianapolis   169X0 

St.  Louis   575X0 

Chicago   l^OOjOO 

Buffalo   352,00 

Does  Mr.  Thompson  grasp  the  Significanc 
of  these  figures  taken  from  the  records?  I 
he  does  not,  let  me  analyze  them  for  him. 

For  every  death  he  cites  as  growing  out  o 
strike  violence,  1  show  him  nearly  five  time 
that  many  as  direct  results  of  corporatioi 
lawlessness. 

Coming  to  the  reports  of  the  Chiefs  o 
Police,  let  Mr.  Thompson  consider:  Tha 
while  the  anthracite  strike  was  on,  with  a) 
its  bitterness,  with  human  passions  at  bloc* 
heat,  there  was  but  one  murder  irr  the  strik 
region  for  every  140,000  people.  Let  ustal 
ulate  these  figures  so  that  Mr.  Thompsoi 
can  fully  see  "their  force.   There  was : 

In  Pittsburg   1  murder  for  each    9,000  inhal 

"  Cleveland.   1   20X00  " 

"  St.  Louis   I     "     "     "     9X00  " 

"  Louisville  1     "     "     "      7X00  " 

"  Cincinnati   1     "     "     "     14,000  " 

"A^nWkegioni     "     «  ffl  " 
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Mr.  Thompson  cannot  rail  these  figures 
away  unless  the  police  records  of  the  various 
cities  can  be  railed  away.  Let  us  present 
this  in  another  way:  There  are,  in  round 
numbers,  14,000,000  voters  in  the  United 
States.  Of  that  number  organized  labor 
constitutes  about  2.000,000.  The  Chicago 
"  Tribune  "  collected:  and  published  the  fact 
that  there  were  10,267  murders  in  the  United 
States  during  1902,  in  just  half  the  time  Mr. 
Thompson  shows  that  198  lives  were  lost 
during  strikes.  Then  strike  violence  caused 
one  death  in  10,000  of  its  membership,  while 
the  12,000,000  caused  one  death  for  1,200  of 
the  population — a  proportion  of  nearly  nine 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  "  strike  rioter." 

What  causes  violence  during  strikes  ?  Did 
Mr.  Thompson  ever  consider  the  overpower- 
ing force  of  example?  If  not,  here  is  the 
greatest  factor  among  the  causes  of  lawless- 
ness. For  instance,  John  Doe  is  a  coal 
operator.  He  gets  a  charter  from  the  State 
to  mine  coal,  subject  to  its  mining  laws. 
They  are  good,  wholesome  laws,  designed  to 
protect  the  miner  in  his  life  and  limb  and 
property.  John  Doe  notoriously  and  fla- 
grantly violates  these  laws.  There  is  a  dis- 
aster. Scores  are  killed  or  maimed.  Then 
comes  Richard  Roe,  a  striker,  who  may,  per- 
haps, reason  thus :  "  John  Doe  has  violated 
the  law  and  escaped  punishment,  his  dis- 
obedience has  killed  my  comrades,  maimed 
me,  and  injured  my  property.  What  superior 
right  has  John  Doe's  life  and  property  over 
mine  ?"  Can  Mr.  Thompson  see  the  point  ? 
I  say  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  call  a  man  a  "  scab "  than  to  dis- 
obey the  law  and  burn  a  score  of  men  up  in  a 
mine. 

Weak  or  hot-headed  men  with  breasts 
rankling  with  remembered  wrongs  may  in- 
dulge in  violence  only  at  their  peril.  But  John 
Doe's  premeditated  offense  is  speedily  for- 
gotten and  never  punished. 

I  challenge  Mr.  Thompson  to  show  wherein 
one  coal  operator  was  ever  punished  for  his 
willful,  cold-blooded,  and  defiant  disobedience 
of  the  law,  and  against  that  one  man  I  will 
show  that  the  bones  of  the  miners  who  have 
lost  their  lives  by  the  flagrant  defiance  of  the 
law  by  their  employers  would  make  a  greater 
heap  than  that  which  the  impious  sons  of 
men  raised  on  Shinar's  plain. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  all  these  wrongs  ? 
The  Nation  is  a  hotbed  of  anarchy.  Each 
man  or  corporation  is  a  law  unto  hjmself. 
Each  obeys  the  law  as  it  suits  his  purpose. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  clubbing 
the  heads  of  a  few  belligerent  strikers,  nor  in 
the  swift  process  of  Judge  Lynch.  But  the 
beginning  must  be  made  at  the  top.  A  cold, 
calm,  merciless  enforcement  of  the  law — 
impartial  law — wherein  the  millionaire  and 
the  mendicant  will  meet  swift  and  certain 
punishment  for  their  infractions  of  the  law. 
No  other  course  is  open  if  the  Republic  is 
to  survive.  As  it  stands  to-day,  give  me 
$ 5,000,000  and  I  will,  in  the  language  of  Kip- 
ling, "put  my  foot  through  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments "  between  reveille  and  "  Lights 


out."  and  I  will  never  pay  a  penny  fine  nor 
suffer  an  hour's  imprisonment 

I  am  not  railing  at  or  attempting  to  create 
class  bitterness.  All  I  have  ever  written  or 
said  has  been  to  the  contrary.  But  I  do 
consider  it  an  unworthy  task  to  expend  time 
and  trouble  in  berating  men  who,  if  they 
have  done  wrong,  have  simply  followed  in 
the  numerous  and  stupendous  examples  of 
their  employers.  S.  M.  Sexton, 

Editor  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

A  Small  Verdict  with  a  Large  Possible  Result 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  recent  decision  of  the  County  Court 
of  Franklin  County,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  Rockefeller  vs.  Lamora, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  secured  a  nominal  ver- 
dict of  eighteen  cents,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cases  of  that  class  which  has  ever 
been  tried;  and,  if  sustained,  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  results.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  over  a  year  ago  there  was  some  newspaper 
comment  in  regard  to  threats  of  personal 
violence  against  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  by 
dissatisfied  residents  of  the  Adirondacks. 
This  current  comment  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  plaintiff 
in  an  action  against  an  Adirondack  guide. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  Adirondacks,  through  which  flows  the  St. 
Regis  River,  a  stream  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which,  with  its  branches,  forms 
one  of  the  largest  watersheds  in  northern 
New  York.  Some  years  before  Mr.  Rock- 
feller  purchased  the  land,  the  Forest,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission  had  stocked  the 
waters  with  fish  from  the  State  hatcheries. 
Previous  to  the  purchase  there  had  been  no 
restraint  upon  fishing  in  these  waters  at 
such  times  as  was  permitted  by  the  statutes. 
Mr.  Oliver  Lamora,  an  old  soldier,  who  is 
now  an  Adirondack  guide,  was  found  fishing 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Rockefeller  preserve. 
He  was  arrested,  sued  for  trespass,  and  was 
acquitted.  On  appeal  to  the  County  Court 
the  decision  was  affirmed.  Appeal  was  again 
made  to  the  Appellate  Court,  and  the  case 
came  back  for  retrial.  Mr.  Lamora  was 
again  successful,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  again 
appealed,  and  at  the  recent  decision  at 
Malone  he  is  apparently  successful :  but  un- 
less Mr.  Lamora's  resources  should  be  ex- 
hausted, there  will  doubtless  be  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  court,  and  the  case  will  be  fought  to 
the  end.  The  small  damages  give  an  air  of 
absurdity  to  the  proceedings,  but  the  matter 
is  strictly  a  matter  of  law.  No  doubt  public 
opinion  in  this  section  will  be  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  who  has  conducted  his  case  in  a 
reputable  manner ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller holds  that  his  lands  are  private  prop- 
erty, while  the  defendant  maintains  that  the 
waters  were  stocked  by  the  State  before  Mr. 
Rockefeller  purchased  the  land, and  that  gives 
any  citizen  the  right  to  fish  therein,  subject 
only  to  the  statute  laws.  The  case  is  a  novel 
one,  and  if  a  decision  is  rendered  from  the 
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highest  court  in  the  State,  it  will  form  a  prece- 
dent which  must  be  followed  in  many  similar 
cases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's great  wealth  will  in  no  way  influence 
a  decision  which  must  ultimately  determine 
public  and  private  riparian  rights.  The  com- 
mon-law doctrine  in  regard  to  rivers  has  long 
been  obsolete,  and  the  statutes  consist  merely 
of  a  definition  of  public  and  private  rights ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Lamora  claims  nothing  but  rights 
which  are  common  to  every  one,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  State  can  sustain  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller without  giving  up  some  of  its  own 
vested  rights ;  because  to  do  so  would  leave 
the  State  at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
more  than  any  private  individual  could  be. 
If  another  party  owned  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  ne  could  fish  in  it  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller could  not  help  himself.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  private  corporation's  owning 
New  York's  river  front  from  Castle  Garden 
to  Fourteenth  Street  and  using  it  for  other 
purposes,  but,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
think  the  State  of  New  York  would  show  its 
sovereign  power.  While  this  illustration  may 
be  extreme,  the  principle  is  apparently  the 
same.  J.  B.  Dubois. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

[In  connection  with  this  case  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  England  the  best  public 
opinion  is  unshaken  in  its  support  of  public 
rights  of  way  through  private  property.  One 
case  is  related  of  a  country  house  being  built 
in  such  a  way  that  the  line  of  infrequently 
used  but  nevertheless  well-established  pub- 
lic foot-path  passed  through  the  dining- 
room.  Once  in  a  given  period  a  party  of 
neighbors  of  the  owner  of  this  country  man- 
sion, including  some  ladies  of  influential 
social  position,  take  the  path,  enter  the  house, 
and  march  through  the  dining-room  without 
any  announcement  or  apology,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  right  of  way.  The  English  laws 
protecting  the  public  rights  on  private  prop- 
erty are  much  more  stringent  and  effective 
than  ours. — The  Editors.] 

Mrs.  Horace  Bushnell 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Great  numbers  of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell's 
admirers  throughout  the  country  will  learn 
with  interest  and  surprise  that  his  wife  is  still 
living,  having  completed  one  hundred  years 
of  life  in  Hartford  within  a  few  days.  Mrs. 
Bushnell,  who  was  born  in  New  Haven. 

January  1,  1805,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
ohn  Davenport,  the  founder  and  first  min- 
ister of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  Her  name 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  September  13, 
1833,  was  Mary  Apthorp.  The  mother  of 
Mrs.  Bushnell,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Apthorp,  died  in 


New  Haven  some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  who  lives  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  of 
Hartford,  is  in  comfortable  health  and  retains 
her  faculties  intact  She  greatly  enjoys  out- 
door life,  and  for  years  has  spent  the  summer 
with  the  remaining  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Cheney,  of  South  Manchester,  who  edited 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  Half  a  dozen 
grandsons  of  the  centenarian,  sons  of  Colonel 
Frank  W.  Chenev,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  in  Connect- 
icut, make  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
of  the  year  particularly  joyous  for  her.  One 
grandson,  Lieutenant  Ward  Cheney,  of  the 
Regular  Army,  lost  his  life  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Mrs.  Bushnell  can  recall 
with  precision  all  the  wars  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  since  the  Revolutionary 
period.  She  has  lived  under  all  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  except  Washing- 
ton and  the  first  Adams.  Through  life  she 
has  been  a  woman  of  marked  intellectuality. 
The  supreme  tenderness  and  respect  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  felt  for  her  are  shown  in  his 
will,  the  document  being  drawn  by  himself 
eight  months  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Hartford,  February  17, 1876.  In  the 
will  Dr.  Bushnell  wrote :  "  I  count  it  my 
special  felicity  that  I  can  make  this  testimony 
of  confidence  in  my  dear  wife,  who  has  sup- 
ported my  lot  for  so  many  years  by  her 
faithful  economy,  her  religious  help  and 
counsel  in  my  official  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities." With  touching  interest  he  adds: 
"  My  manuscripts  at  the  death  of  my  wife 
must  go  somewhere.   I  place  them  for  the 

f present  in  her  hands,  giving  it  as  my  particu- 
ar  charge  that  she  burn  all  but  a  very  few  of 
them  as  soon  as  she  can  do  it  understand- 
ingly.  Futhermore,  I  charge  it  on  those  who 
may  come  into  possession  of  what  are  left 
never  to  allow  such  use  to  be  made  of  the 
immature,  often  merely  transitional  and 
generally  undigested  matters  they  contain  as 
will  weaken  me  in  things  published  or  make 
me  responsible  for  sentiments  or  arguments 
that  my  slow  working  habit  has  already  out- 
grown. This  part  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  will 
shows  the  complete  confidence  which  the 
noted  theologian  placed  in  the  judgment  and 
loyalty  of  his  wife.  The  biography  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  which  in  the  main  was  the  work  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cheney,  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  family  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  thinker  and  divine.  The 
centennial  of  Mrs.  Bushnell's  birth  was  ob- 
served in  the  family  circle  alone  on  the  first 
of  January,  the  occasion  being  the  happiest 
of  New  Years.  Ira  E.  Forbes. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Hundreds  of  people 
m  **  EES,    *e«  *ot  down  or  cut 

down  by  sabers  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  on  Sunday 
last  They  were  in  part  striking  work- 
ingmen  who  wished  to  present  their 
grievances  to  the  Czar  in  person;  in 
part  disaffected  persons  (Socialists,  rev- 
olutionists, or  Constitutionalists)  who 
seized  this  opportunity  for  a  political 
demonstration ;  in  part,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  street  fighting  or  rioting, 
curiosity-seekers  and  mere  bystanders, 
among  them  many  women  and  some 
children.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Government,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bureaucracy,  deliberately 
allowed  the  industrial  disturbances  to 
grow  in  strength  and  organized  power 
until  a  favorable  moment  should  come 
for  striking,  through  Cossacks  and  Im- 
perial Guards,  a  blow  the  cruelty  and 
bloodiness  of  which  might  long  inspire 
terror.  Observers  on  the  spot,  how- 
ever, think  that  this  effect  may  be  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  tens 
of  thousands  have  through  this  tragic 
and  ominous  act  lost  their  childlike  faith 
in  the  Czar  as  the  tighter  of  wrongs 
and  the  father  of  his  people.  While 
the  conflict  on  Sunday  was  the  outcome 
of  an  agitation  which  was  originally  in- 
dustrial, it  soon  assumed  larger  aspects. 
The  bare  fact  that  men  working  in  part 
on  ship-building  for  the  Russian  navy 
should  dare  to  drop  their  tools  and  walk 
out  is  an  important  symptom  of  the  gen- 
eral political  and  social  upheaval  in  Rus- 
sia. The  men's  grievances  were  both  as 
to  hours  and  wages ;  it  is  admitted  that 
eleven  hours  is  the  ordinary  working 
day  in  Russian  shops,  while  in  pay  and 
manner  of  life  the  Russian  mechanic's 
conditions  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
his  fellows  in  other  lands.  From  one 
industry  the  strike  spread  to  another, 
and  the  plan  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Czar 


was  mooted.  One  man,  Father  Gopon, 
a  fiery  orator,  an  orthodox  priest  with- 
out a  church,  soon  became  the  leading 
figure  in  the  agitation,  and  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  strike  is  seen  when  one 
reads  that  even  in  one  of  the  earlier  pub- 
lic meetings  Gopon  not  only  demanded 
radical  industrial  changes,  but  also  formu- 
lated a  demand  that  the  Japanese  war  be 
stopped,  that  a  constitutional  assembly 
be  summoned,  that  free  speech  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  be  granted,  and  that 
political  prisoners  be  released.  Before 
the  end  of  last  week  demands  for  larger 
privileges — civil,  political,  and  industrial 
— were  heard  from  every  side.  Demon- 
strations and  processions  were  frequent 
both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  several 
industrial  centers.  The  police  and 
military  seemed  almost  lethargic  ;  now 
it  is  evident  that  they  wished  the  dis- 
turbance "  to  come  to  a  head  "  before 
dealing  with  it. 

On  Sunday  crowds  gathered 
%WhE?*  on  *«  famous  Nevsky  Pros- 
pect and  especially  at  its 
juncture  with  the  Grand  Morskaia,  an- 
other of  the  great  avenues  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  Palace  Square,  and  elsewhere. 
With  few  exceptions,  there  were  no  arms 
among  these  people,  and  they  were  as 
helpless  against  the  soldiers  as  a  mob 
of  school-children  might  be.  A  procla- 
mation addressed  to  die  Czar  by  Father 
Gopon  reads  as  follows : 

Sovereign:  I  fear  your  Ministers  have  not 
told  you  the  full  truth  about  the  situation. 
The  whole  people,  trusting  in  you,  have 
resolved  to  appear  at  the  Winter  Palace  at 
2  p.m.  in  order  to  inform  you  of  their  needs. 
If,  vacillating,  you  do  not  appear  before  the 
people  then,  the  moral  bonds  between  you 
and  the  people  who  trust  in  you  will  disap- 
pear, because  innocent  blood  will  flow  be- 
tween you  and  the  people.  Appear  to-mor- 
row before  your  people  and  receive  our 
address  of  devotion  in  a  courageous  spirit. - 
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I  and  the  representatives  of  labor  and  my 
brave  workingmen  and  comrades  guarantee 
the  inviolability  of  your  person. 

The  procession  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
workmen,  headed  by  Father  Gopon  in 
gold-bedecked  vestments,  bearing  aloft 
an  ikon  and  with  religious  banners  on 
either  side,  was  stopped  and  ordered  to 
retire  when  the  men  reached  the  Neva 
Gate.  The  priest-leader  announced  that 
they  were  going  peaceably  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Czar  and  gave  the  order 
to  advance.  A  volley  of  blank  car- 
tridges did  not  stop  this  forward  move- 
ment, and  then  volley  after  volley  of 
bullets  was  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the 
helpless  and  unarmed  petitioners  until,  as 
the  cable  despatches  describe  the  scene, 
the  road  became  a  shambles.  This  fright- 
ful blow  was  followed  by  charges  on  the 
crowds  of  sympathizers  and  onlookers 
at  the  places  named  above,  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Winter  Palace.  The 
accounts  agree  that  these  crowds,  apart 
from  hooting  and  jeering,  committed  no 
overt  acts  until  after  they  had  been  fired 
upon  or  charged  by  the  Cossacks.  The 
attacks  were  made  after  very  brief  and 
inadequate  warning  to  disperse ;  and  the 
volleys  and  saber-charges  were  instantly 
productive  of  frightful  carnage.  Later 
on  smaller  mobs  in  various  quarters 
raised  barricades  and  committed  some 
acts  of  violence,  including,  it  is  said,  the 
killing  of  a  general  and  injury  to  other 
officers.  No  concerted  or  extensive  at- 
tempt at  pillage  or  fire  occurred.  The 
strikers  had  hoped  that  the  soldiers 
would  refuse  to  fire  on  them  and  would 
perhaps  join  them,  but  the  Russian 
Government  is  careful  to  keep  in  the 
great  cities  troops  from  distant  places 
who  have  no  close  personal  relations  with 
the  common  people  and  little  sympathy 
for  them.  One  regiment,  the  Moscow 
Guards,  refused  to  fire  on  the  people ;  two 
others  are  said  to  have  shown  disaffec- 
tion. Sunday  night  saw  St  Petersburg 
under  martial  rule,  with  troops  bivouack- 
ing in  central  places  everywhere,  and  with 
the  populace  sullen  and  filled  with  rage, 
but  totally  unsupplied  with  the  arms  or 
organization  that  could  make  revolution 
conceivably  possible  of  success  against 
rapid-fire  guns,  repeating  rifles,  and 
trained  cavalry.  The  leader,  Father 


Gopon,  was  unhurt ;  neither  has  he  been 
seized  as  a  prisoner  at  the  time  we 
write.  Official  reports  state  that  sev- 
enty-six men  were  killed  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  wounded;  but 
these  figures  Ire  generally  believed  to 
be  a  deliberate  understatement.  The 
Czar  has  been  reported  to  be  at  Tsarkoe 
Selo,  some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
trouble,  but  other  reports  assert  that  he 
is  still  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  is 
completely  prostrated  by  grief.  One 
cabled  account  of  the  events  of  Sunday 
closes  with  the  words :  "  In  the  heart  of 
the  people  a  cry  never  heard  in  St. 
Petersburg  before  is  raised  to-hight  by 
an  incensed  and  outraged  city.  This  is, 
'  Down  with  the  Czar ;  down  with  the 
monarchy  1' " 

® 

The  dramatic  and  terrible 
laDvttm  events  of  Sunday  in  St  Peters- 
burg threw  into  comparative . 
insignificance  the  incident  of  Thursday, 
when  the  Czar's  life  was  in  imminent 
danger.  While  the  Russian  authorities 
have  been  reticent  about  the  matter,  it  is 
officially  stated  that  the  affair  was  purely 
an  accident  At  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence it  was  variously  interpreted  outside 
of  Russia  as  an  accident  a  plot  for 
assassination  formed  by  revolutionaries, 
and  a  similar  plot  formed  by  reaction- 
aries— and  in  favor  of  the  last  theory, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  absurd,  it  was 
argued  that  the  opportunity  would  be 
greater  for  reactionaries  than  for  revolu- 
tionaries to  carry  on  a  plot  in  the  army, 
and  that  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
II.,  usually  attributed  to  the  Nihilists,  is 
quite  generally  in  Russia  believed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  nobles.  At  all  events, 
the  facts  are  that  while  the  Czar  was  at- 
tending the  annual  ceremony  of  blessing 
the  waters  of  the  Neva,  a  loaded  shell 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  guns  of  the 
saluting  battery  directly  at  the  building , 
in  which  the  Czar  was  at  the  moment,  so 
that  the  shrapnel  missiles  passed  directly 
over  the  altar  where  the  Czar  had  been 
standing,  perforating  the  building  in 
many  places  and  fatally  wounding  one 
of  the  Czar's  guards.  A  report  was 
published  shortly  after  that  the  officers 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  the  bat- 
tery involved  had  committed  suicide. 
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The  Czar  is  said  to  have  shown  the 
utmost  coolness  and  to  have  been  in  no 
wise  disturbed  by  the  accident — if  acci- 
dent it  was. 

® 

A  fortnight  ago  the 

SET  Russian  FoKi^  °ffice 

sent  a  circular-note  to 
the  Powers  complaining  that  China  had 
failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  neutral, 
and  that  Russia  consequently  holds  as 
no  longer,  binding  her  promise  to  respect 
Chinese  neutrality.  We  have  already 
itemized  the  specifications  as  to  alleged 
Chinese  violations.  Last  week  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Washington  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Government  a 
repetition  of  the  complaint,  but  in  some- 
what stronger  language.  The  second 
note  was  perhaps  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State.  As 
rumors  had  obtained  credence  recently 
that  some  of  the  Powers  contemplated 
an  extension  of  their  present  territorial 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  armed  conflict,  in 
order  to  maintain  what  they  called  "  the 
balance  of  power,"  Mr.  Hay  sent  out  an 
identical  note  to  the  Powers,  asking 
them  to  reiterate  their  previous  pledges 
to  respect  the  administrative  entity  of 
China,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the 
open  door,  and  to  seek  no  special  ad- 
vantages from  the  Chinese  Government 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  other  na- 
tions concerned  in  the  Chinese  question. 
Mr.  Hay  not  only  succeeded  in  securing 
a  repetition  of  the  previous  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  the  Powers  save 
Russia  and  Japan,  but  in  most  cases  the 
responses  were  more  emphatic  than 
heretofore  in  declaring  American  policy 
toward  China  to  be  sound  and  wise.  It 
is  understood  also  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  in  general  sympathy  with 
our  own.  The  announcement  of  these 
replies  lent  great  force  to  Mr.  Hay's  assur- 
ance to  the  Russian  Government  that  an 
inquiry  would  be  made  by  America  of 
China  concerning  violations  of  neutral- 
ity. The  inquiry  was  promptly  made. 
$ 

Russia  and  china  From  the  foregoing  Rus- 
sia may  well  surmise  that 
neither  Russia  nor  Japan  will  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Powers  to  determine 


whether  China  has  violated  neutrality; 
such  a  question  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  Powers  not  involved  in  the  present 
war.  The  latter  are  presumably  more 
disinterested  than  are  Russia  and  Japan. 
Hence,  pending  such  a  collective  de- 
cision, the  inference  (and,  we  hope, 
the  warning)  is  that  Russia  should  not 
attack  China.  While  Mr.  Hay's  inquiry 
may  have  possibly  checked  any  new 
scheme  looking  toward  the  partition  of 
China,  and  while  the  Powers  are  once 
again  pledged  in  black  and  white  to 
maintain  China's  territorial  and  politi- 
cal integrity,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Russia  has  had  a  chance  of  invading 
China  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
she  has  apparently  long  controlled  the 
situation — namely,  in  the  great  northwest 
Chinese  province  of  Kashgaria,  or  Chi- 
nese Turkestan.  It  might  even  be  pos- 
sible for  Russia  to  occupy  this  province 
for  a  short  period  and  to  hold  the  news 
of  that  occupation  from  the  outside 
world.  Russia's  charges  against  China 
may  be  a  forerunner  of  such  an  announce- 
ment, of  Russian  aggression  elsewhere 
in  China,  of  an  attempted  embroilment 
of  the  Powers  in  the  war,  or,  lastly,  even 
of  a  preparation  for  peace,  and  incident- 
ally a  saving  of  "  face."  Hence  Russia's 
repetition  of  the  complaint  of  a  week  ago 
is  not  altogether  surprising.  The  question 
as  to  whether  China  has  failed  in  her  duty 
as  a  neutral  or  not  is  still  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  consideration,  and  has  by 
no  means  reached  the  concluding  stage. 
When  the  facts  are  all  known,  we  be- 
lieve that  Americans  will  take  even 
greater  satisfaction  than  they  have  in 
reviewing  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Hay's 
policy  toward  China,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  tenure  of  office,  when  he  saved 
the  Empire  from  disruption  before  arid 
during  the  Boxer  atrocities,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  he  is  endeavoring  to 
save  it  from  a  more  powerful  and  subtle 
peril. 

® 

The  past  fortnight  has  been 
ThBuRd^"1  notable  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian finance;  it  has  witnessed 
the  publication  of  the  annual  budget 
and  the  German  subscription  of  a  long- 
term  Russian  loan  of  about  a  hundred 
million  dollars.   A  legitimate  deduction 
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from  the  figures  of  the  budget  is  that  the 
present  war  has  had  httle  effect  on  com- 
mercial activity.  The  Russian  monetary 
system  seems  to  remain  steady,  for  the 
price  of  the  ruble  has  not  changed. 
Russia  has  of  course  been  helped  by  the 
splendid  harvest  of  1 904,  which  was  over 
six  per  cent,  in  excess  even  of  the  harvest 
of  1902,  which  had  exceeded  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  ten  years  by  over  a 
quarter.  The  new  taxes  on  alcohol  and 
cotton  and  the  increased  fares  on  the 
State  railways  have  also  benefited  the 
Russian  treasury.  Back  of  all  this, 
however,  lies  the  main  cause  of  whatever 
financial  prosperity  Russia  now  enjoys, 
the  end  of  the  regime  of  paper  money 
and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 
This  reform  is  due  to  one  man,  Sergius 
Witte,  the  resourceful  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, who  has  risen  from  the  position 
of  railway  employee  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  places  in  the  world.  Even 
before  the  price  of  paper  was  definitely 
fixed  in  gold,  die  Minister  accustomed 
the  Russian  public  to  the  gold  standard. 
He  accomplished  this  first  by  the  State 
bank's  gradual  assumption  of  the  duty 
of  cashing  paper  money  in  gold  on 
demand  at  the  rate  of  one  ruble  in  gold 
to  one  and  a  half  in  paper.  But  the 
Minister  also  worked  from  the  outside 
by  strengthening  Russia's  internal  re- 
sources through  railway  building  and 
the  institution  of  a  great  system  of 
manufactures.  These  things  required 
the  placing  of  additional  loans.  This 
was  not  altogether  difficult,  since  the 
desire  of  France  to  escape  from  isola- 
tion had  led  to  the  Russo-French  alli- 
ance, and  the  price  paid  by  France  for 
that  privilege  has  now  reached  over  a 
billion  six  hundred  million  dollars,  of 
which  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  have  been  taken  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  war.  As  the  prospect 
of  securing  additional  loans  in  France 
is  not  as  flattering  as  it  has  been,  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  war  loan  should 
be  floated  in  Germany,  if  possible.  The 
conditions  of  this  loan  were  determined 
last  summer  by  Minister  Witte  and 
Count  von  Biilow,  German  Imperial 
Chancellor.  A  heavy  price  was  paid 
by  Russia,  namely,  the  admittance  of 
German  products  on  hitherto  unheard  of 


terms.  It  has  been  an  easy  thing,  there- 
fore, for  German  manufacturers  in  their 
delight  to  subscribe  to  a  loan  which  prob- 
ably represents  but  a  small  part  of  their 
profits  in  the  whole  transaction.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  Germans  have 
good  cause  for  knowing  intimately  about 
Russia's  potential  economic  power,  for 
they  have  instituted  and  officered  most 
of  the  recent  Russian  industries.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  have  also  discounted 
the  deficit  in  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures occasioned  by  the  present  crisis 
both  in  the  Far  East  and  at  home.  If 
the  domestic  uprisings  of  the  past  few 
days  were  to  render  probable  the  down- 
fall of  the  Government,  the  result  would 
probably  be  a  panic  in  Russian  securi- 
ties and  a  strain  upon  the  money  market 
everywhere. 

® 

Over  two  hundred  thousand 

The  Strike  in  .  ... 

Germany  men  have  gone  out  in  the 
German  coal  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  more  are  striking  daily,  be- 
cause, as  they  claim,  of  reduction  in 
wages,  increase  in  hours  of  labor,  and 
unfairness  in  weighing  the  product  of 
their  labor — precisely  the  grievances 
alleged  in  the  great  anthracite  strike  in 
this  country.  Oppressive  and  humili- 
ating personal  treatment  is  also  charged, 
an  illustration  being  that  miners  must 
stand  at  attention  and  click  their  heels  - 
together  whenever  an  overseer  appears — 
an  amusing  development  of  the  German 
military  spirit.  But  back  of  these  griev- 
ances is  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  these 
mines  are  united  in  what  would  be  called 
here  a  trust,  and  that  by  their  attempts 
at  monopoly  they  have  even  antagonized 
the  Government,  which  is  a  large  buyer 
of  coal  for  the  State-owned  railways. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  has  tried 
to  obtain  ownership  of  some  of  the  mines 
in  this  district,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  but 
without  success.  These  facts,  and  the 
refusal  of  these  mine-owners  in  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  country  to  sell  to 
the  large  associations  of  farmers  at 
reasonable  rates,  together  with  the  re- 
striction of  output  of  coal  in  order  to 
keep  up  prices,  have  created  a  strong 
popular  feeling  against  the  owners  and 
equal  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  who 
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thus  far  have  conducted  themselves  in  an 
orderly  manner,  although  noisy  crowds 
of  strikers  have  been  dispersed  with 
force  by  the  police.  It  is  thought  prob- 
able that  the  Emperor  may  use  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
Chancellor  von  Biilow  has  affirmed  that 
the  Government's  two  duties  toward  the 
strike  were  to  preserve  order  and  assist  in 
a  settlement,  so  as  to  save  German  indus- 
try from  a  great  calamity. 


The  report  of  Mr.  James 
MtoriS*™*  Russell   Parsons,  Jr., 

our  Consul-General  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  shows  that  trade 
between  this  country  and  Mexico  is  not 
progressing  as  much  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. While  Mexico's  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903-4  showed  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  nearly 
four  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  goods  imported  from  this  country 
was  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  did  not 
equal  the  amount  imported  by  Mexico 
from  us  in  1901-2,  the  highest  figure  yet 
reached.  As  to  exports,  while  Mexico 
gained  nearly  two  per  cent  on  the  total, 
the  percentage  to  the  United  States  was 
actually  slightly  less  than  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  very  much  less  than  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1 901-2.  Despite  their 
splendid  progress  in  the  decade  from 
1891-2  to  1901-2,  it  would  seem  as  if 
our  traders  should  bestir  themselves  more 
than  ever  unless  they  wish  the  cleverer 
methods  of  Germany  to  prevail  in  Mexico 
as  they  have  prevailed  further  south. 
Mr.  Parsons  sensibly  advises  our  mer- 
chants that  they  can  enlarge  American 
trade  with  Mexico  if  they  will  issue  their 
catalogues  in  Spanish,  see  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  merchants  inter- 
ested in  their  wares,  send  agents  to  Mex- 
ico at  least  once  a  year,  and  advertise  in 
reliable  journals.  The  main  feature  of 
Mr.  Parsons 's  report  is  naturally  a  con- 
sideration of  the  gratifying  reform  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  standardizing 
the  value  of  the  Mexican  peso  at  fifty 
cents  gold.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  Mexican  coin  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  it  has  been  accepted  at  its 
bullion  value,  an  act  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Mexican  Congress  levying  a  duty 


on  the  reimportation  of  such  coin — this 
to  prohibit  the  great  influx  of  pesos 
which  otherwise  would  follow  their  ap- 
preciation in  value.  This  item  in  the 
Government  bill  has  been  ratified,  the 
remainder  being  still  before  the  Senate. 
Finance  Minister  Limantour  states  that  a 
gold  reserve  of  forty  million  dollars  may 
be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar.  The 
successful  floating  of  a  Mexican  loan  for 
an  equal  sum  in  New  York  two  months 
ago  was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  plan. 
The  excess  in  the  estimate  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  will,  it  is  said,  be  used 
to  make  amends  for  the  reduction  in 
mining  taxes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mexico  possesses  undeveloped  resources 
of  a  peculiarly  remunerative  nature,  such 
a  reduction  ought  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
ploitation of  these  resources. 


Th.  Morocco  By  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
BituaUon  ment  of  April,  1904,  Eng- 
land is  now  supreme  in 
Northeast  and  France  in  Northwest 
Africa.  No  colonial  Power  has  ever 
done  more  to  civilize  a  great  region 
than  England  has  done  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  civilize  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan,  nor  could  France  have  a 
better  example  to  follow  in  a  similar 
attempt  throughout  Northwest  Africa. 
Possessing  Algiers,  controlling  Tunis, 
and  now  including  Morocco  in  her  sphere 
of  influence,  France  has  an  opportunity 
of  founding  an  African  empire  of  con- 
tiguous States  such  as  is  not  possessed 
even  by  England  herself.  For  behind  the 
Algerian  Hinterland  lie  the  vast  regions 
of  Senegal,  the  Sahara,  the  French  Su- 
dan, and  the  French  Congo.  This  ter- 
ritory has  not  only  the  advantage  of 
solidarity,  but  is  also  in  area  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  England  in  Africa, 
no  matter  how  advantageous  the  English 
possessions  may  be.  France  has  dis- 
avowed any  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco ;  she  has  been  represented  at 
Fez  by  a  Minister,  as  England  and  Italy 
have  been.  The  lately  increased  possi- 
bilities of  trade  with  the  Moroccan  inte- 
rior will  doubtless  cause  the  United  States 
also  to  send  its  agent  to  Fez.  Taking 
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advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  English  and  Italian  representatives, 
the  Sultan  Mulai-Abdel  Aziz  recently 
dismissed  the  French  representative 
without  warning,  thus  creating  a  decid- 
edly strained  situation,  which  last  week 
was  happily  changed  by  that  monarch's 
permission  to  the  French  Minister,  ac- 
companied by  a  French  military  guard, 
to  return  to  the  capital.  On  the  bor- 
derland between  Algiers  and  Morocco 
the  French  have  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  institute  punitive  expeditions,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  tempta- 
tion or  another  high-handed  proceeding 
in  the  capital  itself  would  induce  them 
to  begin  any  armed  conflict  Owing  to 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  fanatical  nature  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, such  a  conflict  would  apparently 
be  a  prolonged  one,  involving  not  only 
many  lives  and  much  treasure,  but  that 
which  is  dearest  to  Frenchmen — their 
national  prestige.  When  France  can  see 
its  way  clearly  to  an  early  augmentation 
of  that  prestige,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
may  well  tremble,  but  that  day  has  hardly 
yet  dawned. 


The  retirement  of  the 
C*bS,^SSg"  Cabinet  of  M.  Combes 

cannot  be  regarded  in 
any  sense  as  a  crisis.  It  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  indications  of  the  growth  of  the 
habit  of  self-government  in  France  that 
Cabinet  crises  are  becoming  fewer  as 
time  goes  on  and  that  changes  of  Govern- 
ment no  longer  involve  radical  changes 
of  policy.  M.  Combes  retires  with  a 
majority  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
That  majority  has  dwindled  to  ten,  but 
the  probability  is  that  on  any  question 
affecting  the  main  lines  of  his  policy  it 
would  be  practically  as  large  as  ever. 
It  was  chiefly  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  the  extent  to  which  espion- 
age has  been  carried  on  in  the  army  that 
reduced  the  numbers  of  his  supporters. 
By  retiring  with  a  majority  behind  him 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Combes 
may  secure  the  continuity  of  his  policy 
and  the  selection  of  a  successor  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  main  objects  he  has  had 
in  view.  In  any  case  the  detective  work 
in  the  army  and  the  departments  will,  it 


is  now  promised,  be  discontinued;  it 
ought  to  have  been  stopped  long  ago, 
for  it  was  thoroughly  undignified  and 
demoralizing  in  its  results.  There  was 
provocation  for  it  in  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  many  army  officers  during 
the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the 
Dreyfus  case,  but  there  was  and  there 
could  be  no  justification,  in  a  free  com- 
munity, under  a  popular  Government, 
for  the  application  of  the  spy  system. 
M.  Combes  continued  the  policy  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Vatican,  but  he  made  it  far  more 
drastic  and  aggressive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  Ministry  will  remove 
from  that  policy  the  reproach  of  harsh- 
ness and  injustice.  M.  Rouvier,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  in  the  late  Cabinet,  who 
has  now  been  called  upon  to  form  the 
new  Ministry,  may  choose  workingmen's 
pensions  and  an  income  tax  as  objects 
to  be  achieved  before  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  accomplished.  Yet 
none  the  less  the  determination  of  die 
majority  to  separate  Church  and  State 
and.  to  secularize  education  will  consti- 
tute the  Government's  chief  line  of  action. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  Re- 
public steadily  gains  in  strength  and  that 
it  is  firmly  seated  not  only  in  the  habits 
but  in  the  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people. 


It  is  officially  an- 
toLntoD^S  nounced  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Santo  Domingo  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  United  States 
Minister,  and  Commander  Dillingham 
of  our  navy  on  the  other,  whereby  the 
United  States  is  to  undertake  the  task 
of  collecting  and  apportioning  the  rev- 
enues of  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  stated 
that  this  was  earnestly  desired  by 
President-  Morales,  and  that  both  in  the 
document  signed  and  otherwise  our 
Government  has  made  it  clear  that 
Dominican  integrity,  politically  and  terri- 
torially, is  to  be  scrupulously  maintained. 
Emphatic  assurance  has  been  given  that 
no  project  of  annexation,  purchase,  or 
permanent  control  is  involved.  The 
United  States  will  appoint  agents  to 
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take  charge  of  the  custom-houses,  whose 
subordinates  will  be  Dominicans,  and 
there  will  be  inspectors  appointed  for 
both  Governments.  The  United  States 
will  pay  to  the  Dominican  Government 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  customs 
receipts  for  use  in  carrying  on  the  admin- 
istration, and  will  apply  the  balance,  less 
proper  expenses,  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  debts.  As  we 
understand  it,  our  Government  does  not 
become  responsible  for  these  debt  claims, 
yut  will  try  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
nent  with  the  creditors.  Import  dues 
ire  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  political 
urbulence  and  petty  but  constant  revo- 
utions  in  Santo  Domingo  have  for 
nany  years  involved  dig  finances.  With- 
>ut  intelligent  supervision"*  the  country 
mist  go  into  bankruptcy.  A  statement 
luthorized  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
nent  of  State  explains  the  situation  and ' 
Manciples  involved  in  the  proposed 
ransaction  as  follows : 

The  unfortunate  financial  condition  of  Santo 
>omingo  has  more  than  once  in  the  last  dec- 
ide brought  the  United  States  Government 
ace  to  face  with  questions  fraught  with 
tnminent  peril.  The  Government  of  the 
JnRed  States  could  not  with  due  self-respect 
Jlow  the  impression  to  deepen  and  gain  cur- 
ency  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be  used 
s  a  shield  by  American  republics  to  deny 
jstice  to  other  governments.  Many  foreign 
laims  are  just,  beyond  peradventure,  and, 
<eang  held  by  citizens  of  various  govern- 
ments, the  problem  became  increasingly 
lore  difficult  as  to  how  these  claims  could 
e  satisfied  under  existing  conditions  with 
iir  treatment  toward  all.    In  some  respects 

still  more  embarrassing  feature  of  the  situ- 
tion  has  been  that  the  Dominican  Govern- 
lent  has  been  compelled  by  force  to  pay 
rossly  exorbitant  claims,  and  the  question 
as  arisen  whether  the  United  States  should 
lterpose  in  such  cases.  Such  interposition 
as  never  been  resorted  to  perhaps  but  once 
i  our  history. 

lie  agreement  made  has  been  vari- 
usly  referred  to  as  a  protocol,  memo- 
indum,  or  merely  agreement.  If  it  is 
sally  in  the  nature  of  a  protocol,  it  must 
e  followed  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  thus 
ome  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Tie  probability  is  that  it  is  not  really  in 
le  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  it  is  pointed 
ut  that  this  country  has  in  time  past 
ided  Japan  and  Korea  to  reorganize 
leir  finances  without  the  signing  of  any 
neaty. 


The  House  of  Represent- 
atives  last  week  adopted  all 
the  twelve  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Judge  Swayne,  and 
seven  members  of  the  House  were 
appointed  managers  for  that  body  of 
the  impeachment  trial.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  debate  on  the 
articles  brought  out  strong  opposition 
to  proceeding  with  the  case;  the  final 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
five ;  and  even  this  narrow  majority 
appears  to  have  been  based  on  the 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  dignified 
for  the  House  to  drop  the  impeachment 
proceedings  after  having  proceeded  so 
far  in  them — a  course  perhaps  also 

unfair  to  Judge  Swayne  himself.  

An  interesting  personal  incident  in  the 
Senate  was  the  appearance  of  Senator 
Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  who  has  been  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  in  land  frauds,  and 
his  emotion  when  making  a  formal  denial 
of  the  charges.  With  shaking  voice  and 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  the  reports  state,  he 
vehemently  characterized  the  charges  as 
"  absolutely,  unqualifiedly,  and  atrocious 
ly  false,"  "defiantly  denounced  their 
authors,"  and  "  branded  them  publicly 

as  malicious  and  atrocious  liars."  A 

resolution  and  speech  from  Senator 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  asking  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  contributions  by  the 
trusts  to  the  campaign  funds  of  both 
political  parties  was  hardly  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 

Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
which  has  been  so  long  investigating 
the  election  of  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah, 
had  Mr.  Smoot  before  it  last  week,  and 
subjected  him  to  a  long  examination  and 
cross-examination.  Personally,  Senator 
Smoot  made  a  good  impression.  He 
not  only  affirmed  that  he  was  in  practice 
and  theory  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  but  he  asserted 
that  the  statement  that  the  Mormon 
Church  controls  its  members  in  temporal 
and  political  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs 
was  totally  erroneous.  He  also  claimed 
that  the  Church  was  not  a  factor  in  his 
candidacy,  and  that  he  did  not  solicit 
political  support  or  votes  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  Apostle  or  because  he 
was  a  Mormon ;  that  he  was  not  and 
never  had  been  under  Ae  orders  of  the 
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Church  in  any  way  in  politics ;  and,  in 
response  to  the  question  whether  there 
had  been  any  suggestion  or  attempt  by 
the  Church  to  influence  him  as  a  Sen- 
ator, he  promptly  said  that  he  would 
resent  such  action  had  there  been  any, 
and  that  "  it  is  none  of  the  business  of 
the  Church." 


Last  week  some  interesting 
RRiei?utSne  measures  looking  towards 

deliverance  from  shippers' 
and  carriers'  monopolies  were  introduced 
into  Congress.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  measure  introduced  by 
Representative  Hepburn.  It  abolishes 
the  present  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  provides  for  a  new  com- 
mission of  the  same  name,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  having  seven  members, 
each  with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  Commissioners  first  ap- 
pointed are  to  serve  for  terms  of  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
years  respectively  from  April,  190S, 
when  it  is  proposed  that  the  new  measure 
shall  take  effect ;  their  successors  are  to 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten  years. 
Protection  to  the  public  is  found  in  the 
provision  that  the  Commission  shall 
declare  and  order  what  shall  be  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate.  Its  order  shall 
take  effect  in  sixty  days.  Protection  to 
the  railways  is  assured  by  the  provision 
that  they  may  appeal  to  a  High  Court  of 
Commerce  to  have  the  Commission's 
order  reviewed.  Pending  the  review, 
the  Court  may  suspend  the  order,  the 
carrier  giving  a  bond  for  the  payment  of 
all  damages  incurred  by  shippers.  In 
case  two  or  more  carriers  fail  to  agree, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  a 
joint  rate,  orders  affecting  all  rates  being 
subject  to  review  by  the  new  Court  of 
Commerce.  During  a  judicial  review  of 
its  order  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  modify  or  sus- 
pend the  order  under  review.  A  penalty 
of  five  thousand  dollars  a  day  is  imposed 
upon  carriers  who  refuse  to  obey  an 
order  of  the  Commission.  An  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Commerce  can  be  taken 
only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  Commerce  Court 
is  to  be  a  court  of  record,  with  full 


jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  It  is  to 
consist  of  five  circuit  judges  of  the  United 
States,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  same  circuit.  They  shall  hold  four 
regular  sessions  each  year  in  Washington, 
and  they  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  cases  brought  by  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  first 
day  of  each  year  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
to  designate  the  five  judges  who  shall 
constitute  the  Court  of  Commerce.  For 
each  of  the  judicial  districts  from  which 
a  judge  is  taken  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Commerce  Court  the  President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  an  additional 
circuit  judge.  The  President  is  also 
authorized  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act 


Last  week  President 
!£Ji£?0n  Roosevelt  sent  two  mes- 
sages to  the  Senate 
transmitting  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
first  message  had  as  its  subject  the  natu- 
ralization of  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  most  exhaustive  report  on  the 
subject  ever  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment we  leam  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1903  the  Department  issued  over 
sixteen  thousand  passports,  of  which 
nearly  half  were  to  naturalized  citizens. 
During  the  same  period  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  issued  over  four 
thousand  passports,  of  which  almost 
exactly  half  were  to  naturalized  citizens. 
The  State  Department,  here  and  abroad, 
must  issue  passports  to  naturalized  citi- 
zens when  they  establish  a  prima  facie 
right  to  receive  them.  It  must  afford 
protection  to  them  while  they  are  abroad 
equally  with  citizens  who  were  born  in 
the  United  States.  From  all  applicants 
or  passports  the  Department  requires 
proof  of  citizenship.  While  it  refuses  to 
recognize  naturalization  certificates  when 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
unlawfully  obtained,  it  has  no  means 
of  investigating  the  validity  of  certifi- 
cates regular  as  to  their  face  value,  nor 
can  any  means  be  evolved  by  Which  the 
Department  can  properly  review  the 
action  of  the  courts  which  naturalize 
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aliens.  Recently  it  has  been  discovered 
that  many  certificates  of  naturalization 
were  forged.  Other  cases  have  been 
reported  where  a  certificate  properly 
granted  has  been  sent  to  a  friend 
abroad,  who  passes  himself  off  as  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  issued.  From 
all  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  the  United  States  who  are  called 
upon  to  protect  American  citizens 
abroad,  complaints  are  made  that  our 
naturalization  laws  are  being  constantly 
evaded  in  these  and  other  ways  and  that 
naturalization  is  conferred  upon  un- 
worthy men.  It  is  certainly  a  thankless 
task  when,  after  the  use  of  discretion 
and  good  judgment  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  our  agents  abroad,  those 
citizens  are  discovered  to  be  not  entitled 
to  the  certificates  which  they  hold. 
Furthermore,  cases  are  constantly  recur- 
ring of  persons  who  have  secured  natu- 
ralization before  they  have  resided  in 
this  country  for  the  period  of  five  years 
or  before  they  were  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Under  our  laws,  about  five  thou- 
sand separate  tribunals  have  the  power 
to  construe  the  naturalization  laws.  The 
rules  which  they  make  for  this  purpose 
vary  widely.  Hence  the  intention  of 
our  Constitution  that  there  shall  be  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throughout 
the  United  States  is  defeated.  In  view 
of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hay  makes  the 
following  timely  suggestions : 

(1)  The  law  should  restrict  naturalization 
to  certain  courts  definitely  named,  and  should 
prohibit  all  other  courts  from  entertaining 
naturalization  proceedings.  (2)  The  nature  of 
the  testimony  upon  which  naturalization  may 
be  conferred  should  be  more  particularly 
prescribed  than  it  now  is.  (3)  The  language 
and  form  of  a  certificate  of  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  of  natu- 
ralization, should  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
should  be  printed  on  a  particular  kind  of 
paper  to  prevent  counterfeiting.  (4)  The 
law  should  require  that  returns  be  made 
to  the  General  Government  at  stated  periods, 
by  all  courts  having  authority  to  naturalize, 
of  all  declarations  of  intention  to  become 
American  citizens  and  of  all  naturalizations 
conferred. 

As  Madison  once  said,  we  need,  not 
mere  numbers  of  citizens,  but  good  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Hay's  recommendations,  if 
carried  into  legislation,  would  decrease 
both  the  number  of  bad  citizens  and 
the  intolerable  burden  now  upon  our 


diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
abroad. 

® 

President  Roosevelt's  second 
CAtt!!S*!r1  message  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mended legislation  to  provide 
for  co-operation  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  in  collecting  in- 
formation concerning  trade  conditions 
in  foreign  countries.  The  report  is  the 
work  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Loomis.  He  asks  that  provision  be 
made  for  six  special  agents  to  be  called 
commercial  attache's,  to  be  attached  to 
the  diplomatic  service  or  the  consular 
corps,  or  to  act  as  intermediaries  between 
them.  These  attache's  shall  visit  differ- 
ent countries  and  study  industrial  con- 
ditions with  a  view  to  suggesting  modi- 
fications and  changes  in  the  existing 
plans  of  American  foreign  commerce. 
While  deserved  credit  is  given  to  our  con- 
sular service  for  its  efficiency  in  supply- 
ing our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  local  information  as  to  trade  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  advance  or  hinder 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  products,  to  carry 
forward  this  work  Mr.  Loomis  proposes 
to  utilize  the  superior  resources  at  hand. 
He  does  not  think  that  resentment  will 
be  excited  among  foreign  nations  be- 
cause of  such  an  aggressive  American 
campaign  for  trade.  Germany  has 
already  practiced  it,  and  other  industrial 
countries  have  for  some  time  been  openly 
equipping  for  precisely  such  an  effort. 
The  duties  of  the  proposed  commercial 
attache's,  being  declaredly  commercial, 
would  in  no  way  compromise  our  em- 
bassies or  legations  abroad,  and  as  there 
are  a  number  of  consuls  now  in  the  serv- 
ice who  may  with  right  be  classed  as 
commercial  experts,  Mr.  Loomis  proposes 
to  select  the  staff  of  new  officers  from 
their  number.  This  reward  for  ability 
in  the  consular  service  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  emulation  for  every  man  in 
that  service.  A  second  and  not  unim- 
portant object  to  be  attained  would 
lie  in  the  securing  of  a  trained  corps 
of  consular  inspectors,  the  lack  of 
which  has  been  seriously  felt.  The  six 
attache's  would  receive  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  each  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
attaches  should  have  a  fixed  residence 
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at  any  particular  capital,  but  that  they 
be  transferred  from  point  to  point. 
The  foreign  service  of  our  Government, 
diplomatic  as  well  as  consular,  should 
be  represented  by  the  most  efficient 
agencies  possible  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  wish  to  sell  our  surplus 
products.  While  the  present  agencies 
are  increasingly  admirable,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  have  the  many-sided 
knowledge  which  traveling  commercial 
agents  can  and  should  obtain. 


Last  week  it  was 
c££££  wwil.  announced  that  Mr. 

William  Williams, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  had  resigned,  and 
that  the  President  had  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  resignation.  In  the  latter's 
Tetter  to  Mr.  Williams  he  repeats  what 
he  had  often  said  to  the  Commissioner 
in  endeavors  to  dissuade  him  from  insist- 
ing upon  resigning: 

I  feel  that  you  have  rendered  a  service  of 
real  and  high  importance  to  the  whole  Nation 
in  your  management  of  the  office  under  you. 
Wnen  I  asked  you  to  take  the  position,  I 
realized  that  I  was  asking  you  to  do  what 
meant  genuine  self-sacrifice  on  your  part, 
and  I  realize  that  your  consenting  to  stay  so 
long  has  meant  further  loss  to  you.  But 
surely  you  must  feel  recompensed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  your  work.  You 
have  set  a  standard  of  unceasing  industry,  of 
untiring  energy,  of  high  administrative  abil- 
ity, and  of  single-minded  devotion  to  duty 
which  your  successor  will  find  it  difficult  to 
equal,  no  matter  how  good  a  man  he  may  be. 

Not  only  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis, 
but  all  American  citizens,  will  echo  the 
President's  words,  for  the  port  of  New 
York  is  the  entry  at  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  immigrants  arrive.  Mr.  Will- 
iams found  conditions  of  anarchy  pre- 
vailing at  Ellis  Island,  the  immigrant 
station ;  he  retires  from  a  superintend- 
ence of  that  station  leaving  conditions 
of  order.  The  extremely  exacting  duties 
of  this  office  tax  the  ability,  energy,  tact, 
and  judgment  of  any  man.  It  is  a 
National  misfortune  that  one  who  unites 
these  qualities  in  so  marked  a  degree  as 
does  Mr.  Williams  must,  in  justice  to 
himself,  retire  from  a  position  which 
he  has  signally  honored.  In  common 
with  his  many  admirers,  The  Outlook 
wishes  that  some  provision  could  have 


been  made  by  which  Mr.  Williams  might 
have  been  able  to  continue  in  office. 
If,  however,  the  service  must  lose  this 
markedly  efficient  man,  it  is  the  country's 
good  fortune  that  Mr.  Williams's  succes- 
sor is  not  to  be  a  mere  "political  ap- 
pointment," but  an  expert  trained  from 
boyhood  in  his  particular  department  of 
work,  one  who,  in  the  words  of  those 
who  know,  is  "  absolutely  the  best  man 
in  the  immigrant  service  " — namely,  Mr. 
Robert  Watchom,  at  present  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for 
Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 
Mr.  Watchorn  came  to  this  country  him- 
self as  an  immigrant,  and  his  successful 
and  honorable  political  career  is  an 
illustration-  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  pre-eminently  a  land  where 
merit  and  determination  win. 

® 

The  case  of  William  Bishop, 

Rxclusion  for  ,     .«  * 

opinion-,  sak.  an  immigrant  to  this  coun- 
try from  Great  Britain  who 
has  been  detained  for  deportation  and 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
dangerous  person,  has  been  appealed  to 
Secretary  Metcalf  from  the  decision  of 
the  Special  Board  of  Inquiry  at  Ellis 
Island,  and  very  possibly  this  decision 
may  be  reversed  by  the  final  authority. 
The  case  has  some  points  of  similarity 
with  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  de- 
tained because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  he  came  under  the  definition 
of  an  Anarchist.  He  voluntarily  returned 
to  England  before  the  final  decision  was 
made.  When  The  Outlook  reported  the 
case  of  Mr.  Turner,  it  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  had  a  perfect  right  to 
exclude  any  person  or  persons  not  de- 
sired, and  the  concurrent  right  to  lay 
down  a  law  of  definition  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  as  it  does  not  desire  to  receive 
in  this  country.  This  was  done  under 
Section  48  of  the  Immigrant  Laws  as 
regards  Anarchists,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  an  individual  is  an 
Anarchist  was  left  to  the  determination 
of  a  Special  Board  of  Inquiry,  with  die 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  however,  that  it  is  the  moral 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
under  such  a  restriction  injustice  is  not 
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done  and  that  a  competent  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  determining  the  actual 
belief  of  an  immigrant  is  provided. 
It  is  a  task  requiring  intelligence  and 
discrimination  to  decide  whether  a  man 
is  or  is  not  an  Anarchist  under  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  whether  or  not 
he  is  dangerous  or  undesirable  as  a 
future  citizen  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Bishop,  who  is  a  boiler-maker  by  trade, 
is  said  to  be  able  to  support  himself, 
and  in  every  respect — except  possibly 
as  to  his  opinions — is  above  the  average 
of  immigrants.  He  declared  in  answer  to 
a  close  questioning  that  he  was  opposed 
to  force,  did  not  believe  in  mob  rule  but 
in  majority  rule,  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Anarchism,  and  that  he 
was  a  follower  of  Karl  Marx  and  believed 
in  Socialism  as  represented  by  the  po- 
litical movement  in  the  United  States 
going  under  that  name.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  perfectly  clear  statement, 
and  nothing  but  ignorance  could  fail  to 
recognize  a  wide  difference  and  even 
opposition  between  Socialism  and  An- 
archism. An  answer,  however,  obtained 
from  Mr.  Bishop  to  an  involved  hypo- 
thetical question,  was  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Bishop  might  countenance  force  as 
a  political  method.  If  the  newspaper 
reports  on  the  subject  are  correct,  this 
conclusion  was  reached  only  by  unfairly 
twisting  the  reply  to  a  half-understood 
and  involved  question.  If  this  is  so,  a 
reversal  of  the  decision  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  whole  incident  is  impor- 
tant only  as  showing  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  careful  and  scientific  method 
of  applying  such  a  difficult  and  delicate 
provision  as  that  involved  in  this  case. 
• 

District  Attorney  Jerome, 
Theo^w«™tbe  °f  New  York,  has  con- 
vincingly demonstrated 
during  the  past  two  weeks  that  the  Dow- 
ling  Law,  which  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  winter  through  his 
efforts,  is  an  efficient  weapon  for  the  pre- 
vention of  gambling  in  New  York  State. 
He  has  succeeded  in  closing,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  a  single  raid,  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  gambling-houses  in  the  city, 
and  by  so  doing  he  has  made  it  appar- 


ent that  the  failure  of  the  police  to  put 
an  end  to  gambling  is  due  either  to 
inefficiency  or  to  collusion.  Since  Mr. 
Jerome  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  busi- 
ness in  New  York  Richard  Canfield,  the 
biggest  of  the  gamblers,  he  has  been 
quietly  preparing  for  an  extension  of  his 
campaign  and  gathering  material  for  use 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Dowling  Law. 
He  first  tried  to  give  the  police  force 
every  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the 
weapon  which  he  had  obtained  for  them, 
and  when  they  were  unable  either  to  find 
gambling-houses  or  to  obtain  evidence 
against  them,  he  took  the  fight  into  his 
own  hands.  He  began  with  "  Honest 
John  "  Kelly,  who  has  been  for  ten  years 
one  of  the  best-known  gamblers  in  the 
Tenderloin  district.  Mr.  Jerome  deliv- 
ered at  various  times  five  subpoenas  for 
Kelly  to  Captain  Cottrell,  of  the  "  Ten- 
derloin "  Precinct.  Four  of  these  were 
returned  to  him  with  the  statement  that 
Kelly  could  not  be  found,  and  the  fifth 
was  in  some  way  lost  For  many  months 
a  uniformed  policeman  has  been  sta 
.  tioned  in  front  of  the  house  where  Kelly 
formerly  ran  a  gambling-place,  while 
only  two  doors  away  he  has  been  doing 
a  thriving  business.  When  Captain 
Cottrell  was  unable  to  serve  any  of  the 
subpoenas,  Mr.  Jerome  quietly  sent  for 
Kelly  and  asked  him  to  call  at  his  office. 
He  did  so,  and  when  confronted  with 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Jerome  had  col- 
lected, he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
running  a  gambling-house,  consented  to 
the  seizure  of  all  his  gambling  parapher- 
nalia, agreed  to  discontinue  business  at 
once,  and  promised  that  at  any  time  the 
District  Attorney  or  any  of  his  repre- 
sentatives would  be  freely  admitted  to 
the  house.  By  the  same  methods,  gam- 
bler after  gambler  has  been  brought  to 
the  District  Attorney's  office  and,  under 
the  pressure  which  Mr.  Jerome  has  been 
able  to  bring  to  bear,  has  been  compelled 
to  confess,  to  deliver  up  all  his  gambling 
apparatus,  and  to  agree  not  to  run  a 
gambling-house  in  New  York  again.  A  • 
storeroom  in  the  Criminal  Courts  build- 
ing is  filled  with  faro-tables,  roulette- 
wheels,  playing-cards,  poker-chips,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  first-class 
gambling-houses,  which  are  soon  to  be 
destroyed  by  Mr.  Jerome's  men. 
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Waste  by  Fire 


The  waste  of  life  in  this 


country  through  so-called 
accidents,  which  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  are  due  to  haste  and  carelessness, 
has  been  widely  commented  on  of  late, 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  New  York 
"  Sun  "  calls  attention  to  the  same  Na- 
tional fault  in  another  direction — the 
enormous  waste  of  property  by  fire,  which 
reached,  last  year,  the  total  of  $230,000,- 
000,  a  perceptible  percentage  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  average 
waste  of  property  by  fire  is  about  $150,- 
000,000  annually,  and  must  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  drains  on  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous taxes  on  its  strength  and  resources, 
falling  with  special  weight  on  productive 
industries.  The  number  of  fires  and  the 
vast  loss  which  they  entail  compels  a 
rate  of  premium  which,  as  the  "  Sun " 
says,  constitutes  "  an  onerous  and  dis- 
couraging tax  on  industrial  enterprises." 
In  spite  of  these  high  rates,  the  earnings 
of  the  insurance  business  are  compara- 
tively small ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  by  fire  last  year  reached  a  sum 
which  was  equal  to  the  net  profits  of  the 
insurance  companies  in  the  country  for 
the  preceding  ten  years.  These  facts 
constitute  a  very  serious  indictment  of 
American  business  methods ;  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  perspective  of  a 
people  who  continue  to  build  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  possible  a  definite  per- 
centage of  loss  of  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  annually.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  note  the  fact  that  the  waste 
by  fire  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
era  of  steel-frame  building  began  about 
twenty  years  ago.  This  form  of  struc- 
ture has  made  possible  great  buildings 
into  which  are  packed  enormous  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  the 
"  Insurance  Press  "  declaring  in  a  recent 
number  that  in  eighty-eight  cities  there 
are  single  blocks  or  squares  in  which 
are  contained  goods  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ranging  in  value  from 
$1,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  New  York 
heads  the  list  with  several  districts  in 
which  $25,000,000  worth  of  combustible 
merchandise  is  stored.  Million-dollar  fires 
have  become  so  frequent  that  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them.  The  National 
k>ard  of  Fire  Underwriters,  with  the 


co-operation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, is  conducting  an  investigation 
of  fire  conditions  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
When  that  report  is  made,  it  will  be  a 
document  of  National  interest  and  im- 
portance, for  it  ought  to  settle  a  number 
of  questions  with  regard  to  modern 
construction  and  to  the  possibility  of 
protecting  the  community  against  the 
enormous  waste  of  fire. 


In  its  twenty-first  annual 
n,m^  state  report  to  the  President 

the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  able  to  make  the  grati- 
fying statement  that  no  need  has  arisen 
for  further  legislation  beyond  what  is 
required  to  meet  the  added  expense  of 
conducting  examinations.  A  further 
gratifying  statement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  has  been  made  continually  more 
effective.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  examined  over  the  previous 
year  was  fifteen  per  cent,  and  in  the 
number  appointed  twenty  per  cent  The 
greatest  increases  were  in  examinations 
for  rural  carriers,  stenographers,  type- 
writers, and  for  the  navy-yard  service. 
A  third  gratfying  statement  is  that  con-// 
cerning  the  "  back  door  "  of  the  service — W 
namely,  appointments  to  the  classified 
service  through  transfers,  reinstatements, 
suspensions  of  the  rules,  and  temporary 
appointments.  These  have  been  less 
numerous  than  in  former  years,  and  show 
a  correspondingly  increased  observance 
of  the  rule.  Another  notable  event  of 
the  week  as  regards  Civil  Service  Reform 
was  Governor  La  Follette's  recommenda- 
tion in  his  inaugural  address  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  While  the  people  elect  the"' 
State  officers,  the  county  officers,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  cities,  these  offi- 
cers have  to  call  to  their  assistance  large 
numbers  of  men  who,  under  one  desig- 
nation or  another,  are  expected  to  peF 
form  the  labor  of  administering  the 
government  How  shall  the  latter  be 
selected,  and  with  what  tenure  shall  they 
hold  their  respective  positions?  The— 
only  proper  test,  we  believe,  is  that  of 
merit.  As  Governor  La  Follette  de- 
clares, to  say  that  the  test  of  party  serv- 
ice should  be  applied  is  just  as  undemo- 
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cratic  as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  test  of 
birth  or  wealth  or  religion.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  laws,  at  first  decried  as  "  un- 
American  "  by  the  unthinking,  have  now 
long  been  enforced  in  the  Federal  service 
and  in  two  States.  These  laws  are  not 
only  truly  American  but  are  thoroughly 
practicable.  Wisconsin  and  other  States 
should  have  a  Civil  Service  law.  It  need 
not  be  left  optional  with  cities,  as  it  was 
at  first  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  State  law, 
nor  need  it  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
Executive,  as  was  done  in  the  Federal 
service,  to  bring  the  several  State  officers 
and  institutions  under  its  provisions  at 
such  times  as  he  may  see  fit.  The 
law  can  be  made  applicable  from  the 
start  to  all  cities  and  State  departments 
to  which  experience  already  had  in  other 
States  shows  it  to  be  adapted.  In  our 
opinion,  it  should  be  applicable  to  the 
larger  cities  and  to  county  officers  in 
those  counties  where  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  large. 


Fall  River's  eighty-odd  cotton-mills  than 
there  were  before  the  mill  treasurers 
brought  about  the  lockout.  In  Thanks^ 
giving  week  the  mill  treasurers  were  san- 
guine that  they  could  bear  down  the 
resistance  of  the  workpeople,  and  they 
would  not  meet  the  trade-union  leaders 
to  discuss  anything  but  unconditional 
surrender.  Lower  prices  in  the  market 
for  cotton,  the  general  uplift  in  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade  which  had  followed 
more  settled  conditions  in  the  cotton 
market,  together  with  the  Government 
report  foreshadowing  a  cotton  crop  of 
eleven  and  a  half  million  bales,  all  put 
new  heart  into  the  trade-union  leaders 
and  the  members  of  the  unions ;  and 
although  there  was  much  distress  among 
the  workpeople,  there  was  no  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
broke  away  from  the  unions  and  went 
back  into  the  mills  on  the  mill  treasurers' 
terms.  About  Christmas  time  it  became 
clear  that  only  actual  need — need  of 


food  and  fuel — would  compel  the  work- 
^  PUU]j1l  to  give  way. 


The  End  of  the 
Pall  River  Lockout 


Conditions  at  Fall 
River,  where  twenty- 
five  thousand  mill 
workers  have  been  locked  out  since 
July  25,  1904,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  22j£  per  cent,  in  wages, 
were  abundantly  ripe  for  just  such  an 
interposition  as  came  with  Mr.  Douglas's 
accession  to  the  Governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts. As  was  stated  in  The  Outlook 
when  the  situation  at  Fall  River  in 
Thanksgiving  week  was  reviewed  in 
detail,  a  deadlock  had  been  reached. 
At  that  time  the  mill  people  were  as 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  the 
reduction  as  they  were  in  July,  and  the 
cotton-mill  treasurers  were  just  as  con- 
vinced that  they  could  do  business  only 
on  a  basis  of  reduced  wages.  When 
The  Outlook  correspondent  was  in  Fall 
River,  neither  side  showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  give  way,  or  even  to  discuss  a 
compromise.  A  few  of  the  mills  had 
then  been  open  for  a  week.  A  number 
of  workpeople  had  returned.  But  even 
conceding  that  the  manufacturers'  fig- 
ures as  to  the  number  of  people  back  in 
the  mills  were  correct,  there  were  then 
twenty  thousand  fewer  workpeople  in 


In  other  words,  the 
operatives  would  have  to  be  starved 
into  the  mills,  unless  there  were  some 
outside  interposition  to  settle  the  long- 
drawn-out  struggle. 


Intervention  by 
Governor  Douglas 


It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Governor  Douglas 
intervened.  His  first 
effort  was  not  a  success.  It  was,  how- 
ever, persisted  in ;  and  following  a 
second  conference  between  the  union 
leaders  and  the  representatives  of  the 
mill  treasurers  at  the  State  House  at 
Boston,  work  was  resumed  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  The  workpeople  have 
gone  back  on  the  mill  treasurers'  terms— 7 
that  is,  at  wages  22  per  cent,  less  than 
were  paid  up  to  November,  1903,  when 
the  first  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was 
accepted  by  the  operatives.  But  a  slid- 
ing scale  has  been  agreed  upon ;  and  if 
the  New  England  cotton  trade  follows 
the  course  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Lan- 
cashire, it  is  not  likely  that  the  present 
scale  of  wages  can  be  of  long  duration. 
It  is  years  since  the  Lancashire  cotton- 
trade  mills  were  as  fully  and  as  profitably 
employed  as  they  are  to-day.  They  are 
now  all  running  just  as  many  hours  a 
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week — 56 — as  the  English  Factory 
Code  will  allow,  although  for  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  in  the  summer  of  1904  hun- 
dreds of  mills  had  been  working  short 
time,  and  many  were  closed  altogether, 
for  lack  of  orders.  An  important  side 
issue  in  the  Fall  River  struggle  con- 
cerned the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
improved  looms  were  to  be  worked  by 
the  weavers.  The  weavers  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  fairly  treated 
when  the  improvements  were  installed — 
that  the  mill  treasurers  had  appropriated 
for  the  mill  companies  too  large  a  share 
of  the  economy  in  production  that  was 
resulting  from  the  electric  stop-action 
and  longer  bobbin.  Since  Thanksgiving 
week  the  mill  treasurers  have  practically 
conceded  these  claims  of  the  weavers, 
and  last  week  when  work  was  resumed 
there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  improved  looms  had  been 
worked.  This  was  a  direct  gain  for  the 
workpeople;  and  another  great  gain 
resulting  from  their  long  and  really 
heroic  struggle  is  that  with  any  uplift  in 
trade  the  mill  treasurers  have  agreed 
to  move  up  wages  towards  the  level 
at  which  they  stood  prior  to  the  first 
reduction  in  November,  1903.  Much 
more  could  be  said  concerning  the  lock- 
out— of  the  indifference  of  the  daily 
press  towards  a  great  struggle  for  a  liv- 
ing wage ;  of  the  opposition  of  the  mill 
treasurers  to  the  presence  of  reporters  at 
meetings  with  the  union  leaders ;  of  the 
interest  which  the  struggle  has  aroused 
in  England.  But  the  facts  to  be  em- 
phasized are — the  peaceful  and  dignified 
conduct  of  the  operatives,  and  the  trust 
which  they  reposed  in  their  leaders ;  and 
the  fact  that  Governor  Douglas's  inter- 
vention— that  is  to  say,  an  application  of 
the  idea  of  conference  and  arbitration — 
brought  the  struggle  to  an  end. 


a  course  in  theology,  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1855  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  pre- 
pared for  the  priesthood  in  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  after  various  appointments 
was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  Newark,  a  position  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1880  the  title  of  Monsignor  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
Papal  household,  and  in  1896  he  was 
advanced  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  Mon- 
signori,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
purple,  a  dress  with  which  the  many 
friends  who  enjoyed  his  charming  society 
under  his  own  roof  became  very  familiar. 
His  ability  and  energy  were  shown  in 
many  difficult  undertakings  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  this  country ;  he  was 
eminently  successful  in  raising  large 
sums  of  money  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, for  an  American  college  in  Rome, 
and  for  other  religious  purposes.  He 
was  widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed 
outside  his  own  communion ;  he  belonged 
to  various  clubs,  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men 
of  his  generation.  His  scholarship  was 
of  unusual  breadth  and  quality ;  he  was 
a  devoted  lover  of  books,  and  his  inter- 
est in  library  extension  was  tireless.  He 
rendered  most  effective  aid  in  building 
up  the  Newark  Free  Library,  which 
holds  a  position  of  exceptional  influence 
among  libraries  of  its  class.  His  knowl- 
edge of  etchings  and  engravings  was 
that  of  an  expert,  and  his  own  collection 
was  of  unusual  range  and  interest  He 
had  rare  gifts  as  a  companion,  and  those 
who  knew  him  well  counted  association 
with  him  a  great  privilege.  He  was  not 
only  an  eminent  priest,  but  he  was  also 
a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  man  of 
culture  whose  personality  will  long  be 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance. 


Montignor  Ooue  Monsignor  Doane,  who 
died  at  his  home  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  last  week,  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics  in  the  country.  The 
son  of  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
and  the  brother  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Albany,  he  studied  medicine,  later  took 


The  Welsh  Revival 


At  the  litde  village 
of  Loughor  in  South 
Wales,  near  Llanelly,  the  center  of  the 
tin-plate  industry,  a  religious  revival 
began  in  November  under  the  preaching 
of  a  young  theological  student,  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts,  and  now  is  spreading  through 
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the  whole  principality  with  a  power  ex- 
ceeding anything  of  the  kind  there  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century.    The  Welsh 
are  naturally  emotional,  but  calm  observ- 
ers agree  that  this  revival  is  a  very 
genuine  spiritual  movement.    Even  the 
irreligious  confess  respect  for  the  power 
that  stops  drunkenness,  gambling,  swear- 
ing, and  scamping  of  work,  constrains  to 
the  honest  payment  of  debts  long  deemed 
hopelessly  bad,  reunites  broken  families, 
and  reconciles  bitter  enemies.    It  is  a 
thoroughly  ethical  revival.    It  is  said  to 
have  done  more  in  a  week  to  heal  the 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  bitterness 
caused  by  the  great  strike  in  the  Pen- 
rhyn  slate  quarries  than  it  was  hoped  ten 
years  could  accomplish.    It  is  not  led 
by  ministers,  though  they  participate.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "people's  revival." 
With  no  apparent  arrangement,  though 
not  without  signs  for  months  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  air,  it  broke  out  all  at 
once  like  a  summer  storm  in  places  far 
apart  in  the  colliery  valleys,  and. now 
engrosses  the  attention  of  great  towns 
like  Cardiff,  where  Anglicans  on  one 
hand  and  Unitarians  on  the  other  speak 
of  it  sympathetically.    Its  salient  char- 
acteristics are  spontaneity  and  song. 
There  is  little  preaching,  but  abundance 
of  prayer,  testimony,  and  singing ;  so 
much  song,  indeed,  that  it  is  called  a 
"  singing  revival . ' '   Young  women  gifted 
in  song  come  forward  as  effective  helpers. 
It  is  a  joyous  revival.    According  to 
Principal  Edwards,  its  salient  marks  are 
those  of  the  Gospel  of  God's  love.  What 
its  permanent  effects  are  to  be,  already 
engages  the  thought  of  judicious  sympa- 
thizers.  It  is  thought  certain  that  women 
will  hereafter  take  a  larger  part  in  the 
service  and  work  of  the  churches ;  also 
that  the  social  or  institutional  church, 
as  a  center  of  all  uplifting  influences, 
will  be  needed  to  hold  the  multitudes 
steadfast  to  their  new  way  of  life. 

@ 

A  writer  in  "  Cassier's  Maga- 
R*^£  tn  zine  "  calls  attention  to  the 

recent  railway  development  in 
the  colony  of  Natal.  There  are  now  eight 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
in  that  colony.  Unlike  most  South 
African  colonies,  Natal  does  not  depend 


for  its  material  resources  on  gold  and 
diamond  mining;  its  benefits  from  these 
sources  being  due  to  the  carriage  of 
men  and  minerals  between  the  mining 
centers  of  the  adjoining  colonies  and 
its  port  of  Durban.  Instead,  it  owes 
its  importance  to  the  development  of 
agriculture,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
manufactures  and  coal-mining.  The  fact 
that  this  last-named  industry  exists  may 
be  somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  our  read- 
ers, yet  we  are  informed  by  the  report 
of  the  manager  of  railways  that  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  railway  earnings  comes 
from  carrying  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  which  form  the  annual  out- 
put of  the  Natal  coal  mines.  As  an 
evidence  of  noteworthy  development, 
however,  the  writer  in  "  Cassier's " 
might  have  turned  his  attention  to  the 
north,  that  is,  to  Rhodesia.  The  Cape- . 
to-Cairo  railway  is  now  being  carried 
some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambesi  River  to  the  bend  of  the 
Kufue,  in  which  region  extensive  dis- 
coveries of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have 
been  made.  The  total  length  of  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  railway  will  be  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  miles,  of  which 
half  has  been  completed.  Much  of  the 
intermediate  distance  is  traversed  by 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  which,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  can  be  used  to  complete 
the  route.  While  much  has  been  said 
about  this  great  railway  conception,  very 
little  has  been  heard  of  another  interest- 
ing trans-African  scheme,  the  east  and 
west  route  by  which  Matadi  on  the  west, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  Mombasa 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  will  be  linked 
together.  At  both  ends  a  railway  is 
already  in  working  order,  in  the  one  case 
to  Stanley  Pool  and  in  the  other  to  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  A  railway  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Americans,  however,  is  that 
now  being  built  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  because  the  road  starts  eastward 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and 
Atbara  Rivers,  where  an  American  steel 
bridge  crosses  the  latter.  This  point  is 
to  be  the  collecting  center  for  the  exports 
of  the  Sudan.  The  commercial  outlet 
from  the  Sudan  has  hitherto  been  the 
Nile  railway,  thirteen  hundred  miles 
long,  from  Khartum  to  Alexandria.  The 
difficulty  with   this   railway,  however, 
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has  been  the  prohibitive  freight  rates, 
for  the  locomotives  are  fired  by  coal 
that  costs  ten  dollars  per  ton.  By 
the  new  railway  to  the  Red  Sea,  how- 
ever, Khartum  would  be  separated  from 
the  sea  by  only  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty miles,  and  the  distance  between 
the  Nile  at  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara 
and  the  sea  is  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  When  this  road  is  com- 
pleted, the  export  of  grain  and  cotton 
from  the  Sudan  will  add  considerably  to 
the  world's  resources.  African  railways 
form  the  agent  in  opening  to  the  world 
a  hitherto  Dark  Continent. 


A  Menace  to 
Our  Forests 


A  decision  has  just  been 
handed  down  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  which 
emphasizes  the  pressing  need  for  revis- 
ion of  the  laws  permitting  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  The  decision  was  on  an  appeal 
taken  by  the  Government  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona  in  a  case  against 
the  United  Verde  Copper  Company. 
The  copper  company  had  cut  timber  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $40,000  on  the  public 
lands  in  Arizona,  and  had  used  the  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  roasting  ore  taken  from 
their  mines.  The  Act  of  June  3,  1878, 
upon  which  the  action  was  based,  permits 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  public  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
land  are  situated  "  for  building,  agricul- 
tural, mining,  or  other  domestic  pur- 
poses." The  decision  of  the  Court  was 
concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "  other  domestic  purposes." 
Counsel  for  the  Government  contended 
that  "  domestic  "  meant  household,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  statute  prohibited  the 
cutting  of  timber  except  for  the  uses 
which  are  specifically  mentioned,  "  build- 
ing, agriculture,  and  mining,"  and  for 
purposes  which  might  be  considered 
"  household  "  purposes.  The  Court  over- 
ruled this  contention,  deciding  that  the 
word  "  domestic  "  applies  to  the  locality 
to  which  the  statute  is  directed,  and  that 
it  gives  permission  to  the  industries 
there  practiced  to  use  the  public  timber. 
A  dissenting  opinion  was  read  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brown,  who  held  that  any  statute 
which  permits  public  timber  to  be  cut 


by  individuals  should  be  narrowly  con- 
strued. He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  statute  as  interpreted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court  would  permit  the 
destruction  of  all  timber  standing  upon 
public  mineral  lands.  The  danger  which 
Mr.  Justice  Brown  points  out  is  a  very 
real  one,  and  this  decision  of  the  Court 
only  makes  more  certain  the  ultimate 
denudation  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  districts  where 
minerals  are  mined.  The  law,  even 
before  this  new  decision  had  widened 
its  application,  was  thoroughly  bad,  and 
its  repeal  should  be  sought  immediately 
as  one  of  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
policy  of  forest  preservation  which  this 
country  is  slowly  adopting.  The  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  under  the  admirable  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  is  doing 
excellent  work  for  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  our  forests.  Its  hands 
are  tied,  however,  by  the  presence  on 
the  statute-books  of  the  so-called  "  stone 
and  timber  "  law  and  of  the  law  which 
has  just  been  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Congress  should  give  the 
Bureau  prompt  assistance  in  the  good 
work  which  it  is  trying  to  do  by  promptly 
repealing  these  two  vicious  statutes  and 
by  passing  such  laws  as  will  enable  the 
Bureau  to  preserve  our  forests  from 
those  who  would  exploit  them  for  per- 
sonal gain  without  regard  to  the  future 
effect  of  their  depredations. 

® 

By  the  death  last  week  in 
Twp0.int°e?.Me  England  of  George  Henry 

Boughton  and  in  America 
of  Robert  Swain  Gifford  the  world  of  art 
is  distinctly  the  poorer.  Mr.  Boughton 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
He  was  of  English  birth;  his  family 
came  to  America,  and  Boughton  passed 
his  boyhood  in  Albany.  He  early  de- 
veloped an  artistic  taste.  At  nineteen 
he  sold  his  first  picture  and  with  the 
proceeds  went  to  London  and  studied. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  settled  in 
New  York  City  as  a  landscape-painter. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however, ' 
he  recognized  the  need  of  more  study 
and  went  to  Paris  for  two  years,  after- 
wards opening  a  studio  in  London.  He 
became  a  member  both  of  the  National 
Academy  of  New  York  and  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  London.  Mr.  Boughton  is 
probably  best  known  by  his  New  Eng- 
land and  Dutch  scenes,  especially  the 
former,  which  were  remarkable  because 
of  the  restful  but  rarely  monotonous 
effect  of  their  quiet  gray  and  silvery 
tones.  The  painter  seemed  to  have  almost 
unerring  instinct  for  translating  into  line 
and  sober  color  whatever  was  picturesque 
of  our  old  Puritan  life.  Robert  Swain 
Gilford,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a 
figure-painter,  but  the  delineator  of  New 
England  landscape,  especially  the  dunes 
and  marshes  of  his  favorite  Nonquitt. 
Though  the  leader  of  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  our  older  landscape 
school,  his  work  was  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative of  that  school  as  it  existed 
years  ago.  His  canvases  were  steadily 
growing  in  largeness  of  treatment;  in 
their  rich  solidity  some  of  them  even 
reminded  one  of  Rousseau.  Neither  a 
romanticist  nor  an  impressionist,  Swain 
Gifford  may  have  leaned  too  far  towards 
mere  topographical  accuracy,  but  his 
instinct  for  the  best  subject-matter  and 
for  sound  technique  produced  pictures 
which  were  deservedly  popular  wherever 
shown. 

® 

Is  it  a  Revolution? 

We  describe  on  another  page  the 
massacre  in  St.  Petersburg  last  Sunday. 
Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  ? 
The  answer  depends  upon  the  question 
how  widespread  is  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mated these  martyrs.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  feeling  practically 
extends  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  I.  over- 
threw autocracy  for  all  western  Europe. 
Defeated  by  the  winter  climate  of  Rus- 
sia, not  only  he  but  with  him  republican 
hopes  retreated  from  that  Empire,  but 
not  until  the  people  even  of  Russia  had 
received  an  awakening  from  the  torpor 
of  centuries.  Since  that  time  demo- 
cratic forces  have  been  at  work  within 
the  Russian  Empire,  not  less  efficacious 
because  unseen.  The  zemstvos  or 
county  councils,  organized  forty  years 
ago  throughout  many  of  the  provinces, 
were  directed  to  confine  their  discussions 
to  local  matters ;  but  we  may  be  very 


sure  that,  besides  the  official  discussion 
in  the  public  assembly,  there  was  much 
private  discussion  of  national  questions ; 
and  in  these  zemstvos  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy and  the  peasantry  were  brought 
together  for  purposes  of  mutual  confer- 
ence, we  believe  for  the  first  time.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  instructions  were  issued 
from  the  Czar,  under  the  administration 
of  Minister  Witte,  to  consider  the  cause 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  distress; 
but  agricultural  and  industrial  distress 
could  not  be  considered  without  con- 
sidering the  question  of  taxation  and 
national  administration.  Thus  an  addi- 
tional incentive  was  furnished  to  a 
public  discussion  of  national  rights  and 
wrongs.  Under  Minister  Witte  an  attempt 
was  made  to  build  up  manufacturing 
industries.  It  succeeded.  In  many 
cases  members  of  the  peasant  class  were 
brought  together  in  industrial  centers 
for  government  work,  or  for  the  conduct 
of  private  capitalistic  enterprises.  Men 
who  had  always  before  lived  their  indi- 
vidual life  now  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  necessity  and  the  advantage  of  organ- 
ization, and  availed  themselves  of  their 
industrial  organization  to  interchange 
their  complaints,  their  aspirations,  their 
desires.  During  all  this  time  the  revo- 
lutionary work  carried  on  by  such  per- 
sons as  Katharine  Bereshkovsky,  and  so 
admirably  described  by  her  in  the  inter- 
view published  in  The  Outlook  for  Janu- 
ary 7,  was  pervading  the  Empire.  These 
schools  of  revolution  were  not  less  sig- 
nificant because  they  were  secret.  Two 
thousand  missionaries  of  human  rights, 
Madame  Bereshkovsky  tells  us,  traveled 
among  the  peasants,  telling  them  of  their 
rights  and  stirring  in  them  an  active 
discontent  to  take  the  place  of  their  dull 
despair.  The  writings  of  Tolstoy,  Tur- 
genieff,  and  Gorky,  and  others  less  widely 
known,  were  at  the  same  time  getting  a 
circulation  among  the  educated  classes. 
Revolutionism  was  taking  possession  of 
the  universities.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  bureaucratic  system  was  growing  deep 
and  strong  among  the  landed  proprietors, 
quite  as  deep  and  quite  as  strong  as  the 
dissatisfaction  with  their  practical  serf- 
dom among  the  peasant  class. 

Then  came  the  Japanese-Russian  war. 
Defeat  after'defeat  suffered  by  the  Rus- 
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sian  army,  disclosure  after  disclosure  of 
the  corruption  which  was  impoverishing 
the  Empire  and  enriching  the  few,  com- 
bined to  disillusionize  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, and  to  show  them  that  the  bureau- 
cracy had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
sagacity  which  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. Finally,  the  changes  of  adminis- 
tration, giving  evidence  to  all  who  could 
read  public  events  of  the  vacillation  of 
the  Czar,  have  tended  to  produce  some- 
thing of  that  lack  of  respect  for  his  per- 
sonality which  found  voice  six  months 
ago  in  the  remarkable  contribution  by  a 
high  Russian  official  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Review." 

Thus  for  nearly  or  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury the  combustible  materials  have 
been  gathering  for  a  great  revolution  in 
Russia.  What  a  day  or  a  week  may 
bring  forth  no  one  can  tell,  for  there  are 
many  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  the  interpreter  of  public  events 
can  foretell  immediate  issues.  Are  the 
Russian  workingmen,  wherever  they  are 
gathered  in  considerable  groups,  so 
devoted  to  liberty  that  they  are  ready  to 
die  for  it,  like  their  fellow-workmen  in 
St.  Petersburg?  Are  the  peasantry 
scattered  throughout  the  Empire,  whose 
representatives  are  to  be  found  in  these 
groups  of  workingmen,  inspired  by  a 
similar  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  courage  ? 
Are  there  other  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church  like  the  priest  Gopon,  ready  to 
lead  the  peasantry  in  an  attack  upon 
the  established  order?  Will  the  dis- 
ciples of  Tolstoy,  the  men  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  liberals  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, .join  hands  with  and  furnish 
leaders  to  the  workingmen  and  the  peas- 
antry in  this  democratic  uprising  ?  Does 
the  army  share  in  the  national  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction?  Are  there  other 
regiments  besides  the  one  reported  to 
have  thrown  down  its  arms  at  St.  Peters- 
burg who  will  refuse  to  shoot  their  fel- 
low-men for  the  crime  of  loving  liberty 
and  seeking  succor  from  intolerable 
conditions?  How  much  military  force 
has  the  bureaucracy  in  Russia  to  meet 
present  conditions?  How  far  has  its 
military  arm  throughout  the  Empire 
been  weakened  by  the  draft  upon  the 
army  for  its  foreign  war?  Will  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the 


Russian  population  is  composed  unite  in 
the  war  for  liberty  ?  Or  are  the  race 
and  religious  differences  dividing  this 
heterogeneous  people  so  great  as  to 
make  unity  of  action  impossible  ? 

To  these  questions  we  can  give  no 
answer  to-day.  Only  events  can  answer 
them.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  fore- 
tell how  rapid  will  be  the  revolution 
which  was  initiated  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

But  that  it  will  be  possible  event- 
ually to  repress  this  revolution  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fight  against  autocracy. 
The  martyred  workingmen  of  St.  Peters- 
burg have  died  for  liberty,  and  martyrs 
for  liberty  do  not  die  in  vain.  Napo- 
leon's prophecy  that  in  half  a  century 
Europe  would  be  Cossack  or  Republican 
has  received  its  fulfillment  for  all  west- 
ern Europe,  not  in  formal  republicanism, 
but  in  constitutional  governments  which 
recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  State.  The  Cossacks 
who  shot  and  sabered  the  fleeing  men, 
women,  and  children  where  the  windows 
of  the  Winter  Palace  looked  down  upon 
the  carnage,  have  asked,  in  tones  which 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  Rus- 
sian Empire,  Shall  Russia  be  Cossack  ? 
It  may  take  years  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. The  answer  may  cost  unnumbered 
lives.  But  that  the  question  has  been 
put  and  has  been  heard,  and  will  be 
answered,  and  that  the  answer  will  be 
not  Cossack  but  Democratic,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  read 
with  consideration  the  course  of  past 
history,  and  believes  that  it  is  directed 
by  a  Divine  Power  to  divine  ends. 

As  we  look  across  the  sea  to  that  host 
of  ignorant,  bewildered,  oppressed,  su- 
perstitious workingmen,  led  by  the  priest 
in  his  golden  vestments,  holding  aloft 
the  cross,  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded 
die  away,  and  we  hear  only  the  silent 
song  of  their  hearts  which  our  own  poet 
has  interpreted  for  all  liberty's  martyrs : 

"  In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom 

across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  ana  me ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free, 
While  God  is  inarching  on." 
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Keeping  the  New  Blood 
Pure 

That  immigration  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  incalculable 
power  to  the  United  States  is  a  fact  we 
here  assume.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  it  Our  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican race  of  the  future  is  due  to  the 
commingling  on  this  continent  of  the 
blood  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
peoples  quite  as  much  as  to  the  un- 
harapering  environment  of  a  new  land. 

Some  concrete  cases  are  worth  citing 
as  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  contribution 
these  immigrants  are  making,  in  no  ex- 
traordinary way,  to  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
One  family,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
mother  and  six  children,  were  discovered 
by  some  charitably-minded  people  in 
Boston  not  many  years  ago.  So  des- 
titute was  this  household  that  these 
friendly  visitors  came  very  near  deciding 
to  transport  its  members  to  their  old 
home  across  the  sea,  that  they  might  not 
become  a  public  charge.  To-day,  of 
those  children,  one,  who  developed 
marked  talent  for  designing,  has  had  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  the  construc- 
tion of  statuary  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair ; 
another  holds  a  place  of  trust  and  au- 
thority in  one  of  the  large  American 
printing-houses ;  the  others,  with  one 
exception,  and  he  no  worse  than  a  wan- 
derer, are  giving  promise  of  similar  use- 
fulness. In  the  same  city,  out  of  a  small 
reading  circle,  consisting  of  ten  immi- 
grant children,  six  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  high  technical  or  academic  edu- 
cation, one  having  been  house  physician 
in  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  hos- 
pitals. It  is  such  as  these  who  give 
character  to  the  Nation.  Occasionally 
among  these  immigrants  is  a  genius. 
Such  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  American 
electrical  experts,  who  a  few  years  ago 
arrived  in  the  steerage.  It  is,  however, 
among  immigrants  as  among  the  rest  of 
us ;  the  one  who  does  the  ordinary  task 
well  is  the  one  who  renders  indispen- 
sable service  to  society. 

If  the  immigrant  is  good  for  America, 
America  is  good  also  for  the  immigrant. 
Let  two  illustrations  suffice.  Recently 
one  of  the  leading  jurists  of  Sweden  wrote 


a  letter  to  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  giving  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence in  a  trip  through  the  Northwestern 
States  of  America.  His  conclusion  was 
that  Norway  and  Sweden  should  encour- 
age emigration  to  America,  for  the  energy 
and  breadth  of  view  which  these  emi- 
grants obtained  here  would  in  some 
measure  find  a  way  back  to  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  The  neighborliness 
which  exists  between  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  America  might  be  carried  over- 
sea and  thus  become  the  solution  for  the 
dissensions  which  have  long  prevented 
the  real  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  what 
has  recently  been  said  in  private  by  an 
Italian  official  of  high  rank :  that  those 
Italians  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States,  have  caught,  in  part  at  least,  the 
American  spirit,  and  then  have  returned 
to  their  native  land,  are  thereafter  better 
Italian  citizens  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

Every  such  evidence  of  the  value  to 
America  and  to  the  world  of  American 
immigration,  so  far  from  being  a  reason 
for  regarding  it  with  a  feeling  of  passive 
indifference,  is  a  reason  for  a  determina- 
tion to  regulate  and  control  it.  If  this 
were  a  polluting  flood,  the  United  States 
might  be  justified  either  in  attempting 
to  dam  it  up  altogether  or  in  helplessly 
allowing  it  to  inundate  the  land.  But 
as  it  is  mainly  a  source  of  invigoration, 
the  United  States  is  bound  to  see  that 
its  invigorating  qualities  are  not  impaired 
by  harmful  ingredients. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  dis- 
crimination can  be,  and  is,  exercised: 
first,  by  the  rejection  of  those  whose 
coming  is  of  no  advantage  to  themselves 
and  works  injury  to  the  Nation ;  second, 
by  the  proper  control  and  disposition  of 
those  who  are  fit  for  admission.  In  the 
political  body  as  in  the  physical  body 
correct  assimilation  and  correct  circula- 
tion of  what  is  assimilated  are  equally 
necessary. 

That  undesirable  immigrants  attempt 
entrance  into  America  needs  no  argu- 
ment ;  how  many  effect  entrance  nobody 
knows.  First,  and  most  obviously  unde- 
sirable, are  the  diseased.  Pity  for  those 
who  are  infected  with  a  loathsome  and 
contagious  disease  can  never  make  such 
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people  harmless.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  coming  to  these  shores  to 
escape  the  noxious  conditions  under 
which  they  have  had  to  live,  if  not  for 
our  own  sake,  we  Americans  must 
rigidly  exclude  those  who  can  spread 
disease  here.  Public  sentiment  ought 
to  support  the  policy  of  medical  inspec- 
tion of  immigrants,  and  demand  that  it 
be  more  rather  than  less  rigid.  Sec- 
ondly, the  insane,  the  criminally  dis- 
posed, and  the  dependent  ought  to  be 
excluded.  It  is  true  this  country  is  an 
asylum,  but  it  is  not  an  insane  asylum ; 
it  is  a  refuge,  but  it  is  not  a  penitentiary 
or  a  poorhouse.  In  the  latest  report  of 
Mr.  F.  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  are  given  tables  of  fig- 
ures concerning  the  aliens  in  insane  and 
charitable  institutions  which  constitute 
a  warning  that  ought  to  be  heeded. 
According  to  these  tables,  the  propor- 
tion of  aliens  in  such  institutions  is  ten 
times  the  proportion  of  citizens ;  that  is, 
there  are  thirty  aliens  within  to  every 
thousand  outside  of  such  institutions, 
while  of  citizens  there  are  only  three 
within  to  every  thousand  outside.  Put 
in  another  way :  the  proportion  of  aliens 
to  citizens  in  this  country  (outside  of 
such  institutions)  is  13  to  1,000  ;  within 
public  insane  and  charitable  institutions, 
however,  the  proportion  of  aliens  to 
citizens  rises  to  137  to  1,0001  This 
Nation  recognizes  its  obligation  to  wel- 
come the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every 
land ;  but  it  has  no  obligation  to  relieve 
foreign  nations  of  their  duty  to  care  for 
their  own  insane  and  dependent  people. 
In  the  third  place,  the  Nation  has  a 
right  to  declare  that  those  aliens  are 
undesirable  who  come  to  this  country 
long  enough  only  to  obtain  citizenship 
papers,  and  then  return  to  their  own 
land  to  live  there  under  American  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Marcus  Braun,  a  special 
agent  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  whose 
report  is  in  part  incorporated  in  Mr. 
Sargent's  report,  gives  instance  after 
instance  of  such  "citizens  for  revenue 
only." 

These  are  types  of  aliens  whom,  in  jus- 
tice to  all  Americans,  foreign  born  and 
native  alike,  the  Nation  has  a  right  to 
exclude.  In  exercising  this  right  the 
Nation  will  get  no  aid  from  the  steamship 


companies.  They  are  willing  to  run  great 
risks  in  order  to  foster  their  traffic,  and 
are  ingenious  in  evading  their  responsi- 
bility. One  company,  for  instance,  has 
given  instructions  to  its  pursers  regard- 
ing their  acceptance  of  diseased  steerage 
passengers  which  show  that  it  has  ex- 
acted from  diseased  emigrants  indemnity 
for  possible  fines ;  and  yet  these  instruc- 
tions are  within  legal  limits.  The  defect 
of  our  present  system  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  the  attempt  to  control  the  flood 
when  it  has  concentrated  its  full  force  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  more  speed- 
ily all  inspection  can  be  transferred  to 
foreign  ports  of  embarkation — and  even 
to  the  towns  from  which  the  emigrants 
start — the  better.  It  is  easier  to  control 
a  rivulet  than  a  torrent. 

The  distribution  of  desirable  immi- 
grants, moreover,  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  elimination  of  the  undesirable. 
Foreign  nations  which  send  emigrants 
here  are  interested  in  retaining  their 
loyalty,  for  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
American  he  sends  no  money  to  the 
"old  country."  The  foreign  colonies, 
therefore,  which  exist  in  our  large  East- 
ern cities  are  in  part  artificial  products. 
And  it  is  from  these  foreign  colonies 
that  the  turbulent  and  troublesome  ele- 
ments in  those  cities  are  chiefly  recruited. 
With  such  our  cities  are  overcrowded, 
while  great  stretches  of  our  land  are  in 
need  of  just  the  labor  these  aliens  could 
easily  and  happily  supply.  There  are, 
for  instance,  nine  Southern  States,  com- 
prising an  area  of  425,000  square  miles, 
with  a  foreign-bom  population  of  only 
156,000  ;  while  the  single  State  of  Con- 
necticut, with  an  area  scarcely  more 
than  one-hundredth  of  that,  has  a  foreign- 
born  population  more  than  half  again  as 
large.  Here  in  the  South  is  a  new 
country — that  is,  a  country,  though  long 
settled,  decidedly  undeveloped — hungry 
for  the  pioneers  that  are  now  producing 
chiefly  social  problems. 

Such  an  artificial  condition  needs  an 
artificial  remedy.  At  the  risk  of  being 
paternal,  the  Federal  Government  could 
well,  under  the  guise,  of  such  an  Infor- 
mation Bureau  as  Commissioner  Sargent 
proposes,  promote  the  distribution  of 
immigrants.  The  various  immigration 
societies  are  active  to  this  end.  The 
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Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Im- 
migrants, for  instance,  has  recently  found 
employment  in  the  South  for  numbers 
of  immigrants.  But  the  efforts  of  such 
private  organizations  can  at  best  be  but 
co-operative.  The  railroads,  especially 
those  of  the  South,  are  rousing  to  their 
opportunity,  and  only  recently  held  a 
conference  with  a  view  to  diverting  this 
flood  of  immigrants  to  the  regions  that 
need  it.  The  problem  of  human  irriga- 
tion is  a  pressing  one  in  America ;  and 
it  needs  the  aid  of  Federal  law.  To 
revert  to  a  former  figure,  the  congestion 
which  causes  the  fever  of  our  cities  can 
be  relieved  only  by  some  stimulus  to  the 
circulation  of  the  new  blood  that  is  enter- 
ing this  growing  and,  on  the  whole, 
healthy  and  vigorous  political  body  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  lack  faith  in  their  fellow- 
men  will  see  in  this  phenomenon  of  im- 
migration only  a  menace  to  American 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  faith  in  their  fellow-men  need 
not,  for  that  reason,  regard  immigration 
with  easy  good  nature.  They  need 
rather  to  insist  that  it  be  controlled, 
directed,  and  used  just  because  it  is 
wholesome. 

® 

Indian  Appropriations  for 
Sectarian  Schools 

We  are  advised  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  $102,780  which  it  is  proposed 
to  appropriate  to  sectarian  schools  among 
the  Indians  is  not  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  public  funds,  but  by  Executive 
order  out  of  Indian  trust  funds,  and  that 
the  appropriation  is  based  upon  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Indians  themselves,  who 
desire  to  use  this  money  in  order  to  edu- 
cate their  children  In  denominational 
schools.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
make  the  policy  involved  in  this  appro- 
priation any  more  defensible.  In  fact, 
in  one  respect  it  makes  the  policy  less 
defensible 

The  Act  of  1897  declared  it "  to  be 
the  settled.pplicy  of  the  Government  to 
hereafter  make  no  appropriation  what- 
ever for  education  in  any  sectarian 
school."   To  appropriate  by  executive 


order  Indian  money  out  of  Indian  trust 
funds  for  sectarian  schools  is  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  this  Act;  for,  though  the 
declaration  was  made  by  Congress,  it 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
and  when  the  Churches  approved  this 
policy  of  the  Government  as  declared 
in  1897,  and  made  their  arrangements  to 
carry  on  their  denominational  schools 
out  of  their  own  funds,  they  understood 
that  all  appropriations  for  sectarian 
schools  among  the  Indians  were  to  be 
discontinued.  The  principle  involved 
in  that  declaration  by  the  Government 
was,  as  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society  correctly  states  the  principle  in 
its  letter  of  protest  to  the  President, 
"the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  non-appropriation,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
purposes."  The  tribal  funds  of  the  In- 
dians are  public  funds.  The  executive 
order  appropriates  these  public  funds  for 
sectarian  purposes. 

The  present  Indian  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Leupp,  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
contracts  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  sectarian  schools.  He  proposes 
that  all  funds  held  for  the  tribes  shall  be 
at  an  early  date  allotted  to  individuals 
as  now  the  tribal  lands  are  allotted  to 
individuals.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  a  wise  policy.  If  it  should 
be  pursued,  and  the  funds  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  individual  Indians, 
each  Indian  would  then  have  the  same 
right  which  all  other  Americans  have  to 
say  for  himself  whether  he  would  have 
his  children  educated  in  public  schools 
at  Government  expense  or  in  parochial 
schools  at  his  own  expense.  But  at 
present  these  funds  belong  to  the  tribe 
as  a  tribe  and  are  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  trust  for  the  tribe.  For  the 
Government,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  Indians,  to  expend  their  trust  funds 
for  sectarian  purposes,  is  to  apply  to  the 
Indians  a  policy  which  would  not  be 
applied  in  dealing  with  any  other  people ; 
a  policy  which  is  un-American,  which  is 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  many  of  our  States, 
which  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  introduces 
sectarian  strife  among  the  Indians  by 
setting  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
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Indians  signing  antagonistic  petitions. 
This  is  but  to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical 
lobby  from  Washington  to  the  reserva- 
tion ;  to  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

What  jurisdiction  Congress  has  over 
the  Indian  trust  funds  we  are  not  cer- 
tain. There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
among  experts  on  that  question.  We 
hope,  however,  that  Congress  will  de- 
clare itself,  either  by  formal  act  or  by 
joint  resolution,  against  any  departure 
from  the  fundamental  principle  that 
public  funds,  whether  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  under  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Department,  shall  not  be 
appropriated  for  sectarian  schools ;  and 
we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who 
believe  that  this  principle  should  control 
the  public  action  of  the  Government, 
whether  Congressional  or  Executive,  to 
write  either  to  the  Hon.  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  Indian  Commissioner,  to  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Stewart,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
or  to  the  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  their  protest  against  any  appro- 
priations by  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  sectarian  purposes. 

The  Spectator 

Last  summer  the  Spectator  had  a 
curiously  baffling  hunt  for  the  only  origi- 
nal Browning  epitaph  in  America,  and 
this  was  the  way  of  it.  He  was  staying 
at  Portsmouth,  that  quaint  old  town 
known  to  all  old  boys  of  his  generation 
as  the  scene  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
"  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  in  which  incident- 
ally is  recorded  what  the  poet  called  the 
most  perfect  couplet,  even  to  the  number 
of  letters,  he  had  ever  chanced  upon : 

Root  beer 
Sold  here. 

Over  against  this  the  Spectator  has 
always  been  tempted  to  set,  with  Mr. 
Aldrich's  kind  permission,  the  couplet 
the  New  York  "  Sun  "  discovered  in  the 
big  drifts  of  the  1888  visitation : 

This  bliz 
Knocks  biz. 

But  these  effusions  of  practical  life  have 
only  the   incongruous    association  of 


Portsmouth  suggestion  with  the  original 
Browning  epitaph,  hidden  in  a  Maine 
graveyard  across  the  river.  "  If  you  go 
to  Kittery,"  said  a  literary  friend  whom 
the  Spectator  encountered  on  a  Rye 
Beach  trolley  car,  "you  must  not  miss 
the  Browning  epitaph.  It  is  " — but  here 
the  friend  got  off  hastily,  and  the  Spec- 
tator did  not  learn  anything  further, 
mortuarywise  or  geographically. 

"If  you  decide  to  go  anywhere  for 
no  reason  in  particular,  it  is  always  well 
to  make  an  object.  So  long  as  we 
are  going  to  Kittery,  let  us  look  up 
the  Browning  epitaph."  This  was  the 
Spectator's  own  sententious  remark  to 
Mrs.  Spectator  when  one  afternoon  they 
decided  "  to  see  what  Kittery  is  like." 
The  Spectator  had  no  thought  in  mind 
of  not  proposing  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  in  fact,  something  quite  absurdly 
easy.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  of 
course  everybody  in  Kittery  must  know 
the  location  of  the  town's  great  literary 
distinction.  Under  this  preconception 
he  confidently  approached  a  gentleman 
on  the  deck  of  the  little  ferryboat  which 
takes  one  over  from  Portsmouth  and  to 
him  put  the  question.  The  gentleman's 
reply  was  a  hopeless  negative,  even  to 
the  existence  of  the  epitaph,  of  which  he 
had  never  heard — this  apologetically 
qualified  by  the  explanation  that  he 
spent  in  Kittery  only  a  month  of  each 
summer.  Did  he  know  in  what  part  of 
the  town  the  cemetery  was?  Yes,  he 
did  know  where  there  was  one  cemetery, 
but  he  thought  the  town  had  four  others. 
A  hunt  of  five  cemeteries  struck  Mrs. 
Spectator  as  somewhat  appalling.  So 
the  Spectator  asked  his  new  acquaint- 
ance for  suggestion  as  to  the  best  place 
to  apply  for  information,  and  was  ad- 
vised on  general  principles  to  try  the  post- 
office  as  the  surest  information  bureau — 
advice  on  which  he  acted. 

® 

A  trolley  takes  the  Kittery  visitor 
from  the  ferry  landing  to  "  the  Center  " 
and  the  post-office.  The  young  woman 
at  the  stamp  window  was  very  polite, 
but  unsatisfactory,  regretting  exceed- 
ingly that  she  had  never  heard  of  any 
Browning   epitaph   in   Kittery.  She 
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thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Blank,  the 
town  clerk,  who,  she  believed,  kept  a 
record  of  all  the  deaths,  must  know,  and 
his  butcher's  shop  was  just  across  the 
street.  Business  was  rushing  when  the 
Spectator,  still  somewhat  confident, 
stepped  into  the  shop,  and  he  had  to 
wait  quite  a  time  to  interview  the  pro- 
prietor— once  more  without  result.  But 
the  town  clerk  took  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  Spectator's  quest.  "  You  see,  liter- 
ary things  are  not  exactly  in  my  line," 
he  said.  "  Now,  if  only  old  man  Howells 
was  here  " — this  with  the  familiarity  of 
affection  and  not  of  disrespect,  Mr. 
William  D.  Howells  having  his  summer 
house  in  Kittery,  as  doubtless  will  be 
recalled — "he  could  tell  you  right  off. 
Then  there's  Mr.  A.  would  know,  but 
he's  off  on  his  yacht ;  or  Mr.  B.,  but  he's 
at  camp-meeting.  There  ain't  another 
blessed  citizen  I  can  think  of  who  would 
know,"  he  added,  disconsolately.  So  the 
Spectator  thanked  him,  and  joined  Mrs. 
Spectator  outside. 

® 

It  was  late  for  a  graveyard  search, 
and  so  they  strolled  up  the  street.  An 
attractive  little  public  library  caught 
their  eye.  "The  very  place  to  ask," 
said  Mrs.  Spectator,  anticipating  her 
husband's  thought.  "Of  course  they 
must  know  there."  "  Of  course,"  as- 
sented the  Spectator.  So  they  entered, 
and  he  put  the  now  familiar  question  to 
the  young  woman  in  charge.  But  she 
knew  no  more  than  the  others,  and  ap- 
parently cared  less. 

*> 

A  woman's  intuition,  at  least  it  was 
nothing  else,  made  Mrs.  Spectator  cer- 
tain that  the  Browning  epitaph  was  in 
the  graveyard  at  Kittery  Point.  So,  on 
another  afternoon,  she  and  the  Spectator, 
taking  the  little  boat  that  runs  up  and 
down  the  bay,  dropped  off  at  the  Point 
and  repeated  their  question  to  the  clerk 
at  the  desk  of  the  resort  hotel.  Of 
course,  as  now  expected,  he  had  no 
personal  information  to  give,  but  at  once 
directed  them  to  a  summer  resident's 
cottage,  just  next  door  to  that  of  Mr. 
Howells,  where  he  was  sure  they  could 
learn  what  they  were  after.   And  he 


was  right  The  gentleman  of  the  house, 
greatly  amused  at  the  tale  of  their 
experience,  led  them  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  a  typical  country  graveyard, 
directly  on  the  highroad  in  sight  of 
the  trolley  cars  and  not  three  minutes' 
walk  from  the  hotel,  and  pointed  out 
the  stone.  It  had  been  placed  there 
in  memory  of  Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter, 
husband  of  Celia  Thaxter,  the  poet, 
whose  cottage  at  Appledore,  one  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  is  still  shown  to  visitors. 
The  stone,  perhaps  three  feet  high,  was 
a  common  boulder,  such  as  one  finds 
along  shore,  untouched  in  any  way,  as 
Mr.  Thaxter  had  wished.  The  cutting 
of  the  inscription  was  slight  and  super- 
ficial, and  the  obliterating  work  of  time, 
though  only  for  nineteen  years,  had 
already  made  the  lettering  indistinct, 
especially  as  the  boulder  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  some  big  trees.  Here  and 
there  a  word  which  could  not  be  read 
was  traced  out,  letter  by  letter,  by  Mrs. 
Spectator  with  her  fingers.  The  result, 
lacking  the  assistance  of  almost  all  dis- 
cernible punctuation,  would  be  an  excel- 
lent puzzle  for  a  Browning  Club,  as 
follows : 

"  Thou  whom  these  eyes  saw  never  say 

friends  true 
Who  say  my  soul  helped  onward  by  my  song 
Though  all  unwittingly  has  helped  thee  too 
I  gave  but  of  the  little  that  I  knew : 
How  were  the  gift  requited  while  along 
Life's  path  I  pace  could'st  thou  make 
Weakness  strong, 

Help  me  with  knowledge — for  life's  old 
Death's  new 

R.  B.  to  L.  L.  T.  April,  1885." 

This  is  the  proper  form  of  the  epitaph 
as  the  Spectator  found  it  in  his  Browning 
on  returning  home : 

"  Thou,  whom  these  eyes  saw  never !  Say 

friends  true 
Who  say  my  soul,  helped  onward  by  my 

song, 

Though  all  unwittingly,  has  helped  thee  too  ? 
I  gave  but  of  the  little  that  I  knew : 
How  were  die  gift  requited  while  along 
Life's  path  I  pace,  couldst  thou  make  weak- 
ness strong  I 
Help  me  with  knowledge — for  life's  old — 
death's  new  I" 

® 

The  short  story  of  the  epitaph  is  told 
in  a  note.  Mr.  Thaxter  had  been,  from 
young  manhood  to  death,  a  devoted 
student  of  Browning,  one  who  by  intui- 
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tion  seemed  never  to  miss  the  master's 
meaning.  His  Browning  readings,  given 
in  Boston,  were  marked  by  unusual 
subtlety  of  interpretation.  Naturally 
the  poet  was  greatly  interested  to  hear 
of  this  through  letters  from  Mrs.  Thaxter. 
He  therefore  willingly  consented  to 
write  the  last  word  for  the  one  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  on  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thaxter's  son.  As  the  Spectator  thought 
the  incident  over,  it  seemed  in  a  way 
appropriate  that  a  tribute  thus  simple 
and  sincere  should  be  paid  so  unob- 
trusively as  to  miss  even  the  casual 
notice  of  many  people  living  close  at 
hand.  For  surely  no  quieter  nook  ever 
hid  from  passing  eyes  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  master  for  disciple. 

® 

In  his  trolley  and  steamer  trips  from 
Portsmouth  in  various  directions  the 
Spectator  was  impressed,  as  he  has  been 
in  other  summer  sojournings,  with  the 
interesting  associations  one  unexpectedly 
encounters.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Celia 
Thaxter  cottage,  and  that  murder  story 
whose  ghastly  details  the  waves  almost 
washed  up  under  her  windows — to  feel 
its  possibility  of  horror  it  should  be  read 
on  the  rock  of  that  lonely  isle  where 
the  deed  was  done — the  Spectator  was 
struck,  as  he  sailed  out,  by  the  choice  of 
the  name  "  Pocahontas  "  for  a  conspicu- 
ous summer  hotel.  Why  Pocahontas,  at 
that  remove  from  Virginia  ?  But  when 
a  monument  almost  shadowing  the  scene 
of  the  murder  told  him  how  John  Smith 
once  landed  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  while 
exploring  the  New  England  coast,  and 
when  later  he  looked  into  history  and 
read  that  perhaps  John  Smith  originated 
the  name  "  New  England,"  he  saw  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  associating 
Pocahontas  with  the  Portsmouth  region. 

6 

Of  course  the  Spectator  made  a  pleas- 
ant trolley  pilgrimage — the  act  of  piety 
is  the  same  if  the  vehicle  is  somewhat 
incongruous — to  the  old  Whittier  house 
at  Amesbury  and  the  Whittier  birthplace 
outside  of  Haverhill.  To  one  who  cares 
to  see  the  kitchen-living-room  of  an  old 
New  England  farm-house  exactly  repro- 
duced, this  latter  is  most  interesting. 


For  every  distinguishing  feature  is  there 
— brick  oven,  crane,  warming-pan,  foot- 
stove  (to  be  carried  to  church),  rag 
carpet,  pan  of  apples  on  the  table,  and 
the  closet  bedroom,  off  and  two  steps 
up,  where  the  father  and  mother  slept. 

• 

The  Amesbury  house  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  kindly  interest  of  the 
cicerone,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  whose 
own  house  it  now  is,  his  wife  having 
inherited  it  from  her  uncle,  the  poet. 
Of  many  things  to  be  said  about  it,  the 
Spectator  selects  three  because  they 
might  escape  the  ordinary  casual  Visitor, 
especially  if  he  were  one  of  a  large 
party.  One  incident  illustrates  how  even 
a  poet  of  patriotism  and  religion  may 
have  his  unanticipated  peculiarities. 
An  album  of  old-fashioned  photographs, 
relatives  and  friends,  had  actually  been 
tampered  with,  the  poet  having,  with  pen 
and  ink,  extended  the  hair  over  the  fore- 
head, Quaker  fashion.  One  very  bald- 
headed  subject  had,  however,  escaped. 
His  forehead  was  "  2  mutch,"  as  Artemus 
Ward  said.  Another  incident  concerned 
the  album  containing  the  resolutions  of 
congratulation  passed  by  Congress  on 
Whittier's  eightieth  birthday,  signed  by 
every  member  of  both  Houses,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  Southerners.  In  that 
album  Mr.  Pickard  had  placed  loosely  a 
letter  of  protest  from  Whittier  to  Senator 
Hoar,  because  the  poet,  in  his  modesty, 
thought  the  resolutions  too  laudatory. 
After  the  departure  of  a  large  party  to 
whom  he  had  shown  the  album,  Mr. 
Pickard  found  that  some  vandal  had 
purloined  the  letter — the  party  consist- 
ing of  students  at  a  summer  school  under 
the  auspices  of  a  leading  college  I 
Whittier  warmly  admired  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  Mr.  Blaine  was  devoted  to 
Whittier's  poetry.  On  one  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  Amesbury,  Mr.  Blaine  sug- 
gested that  the  line  describing  a  country 
maiden  in  "  Among  the  Hills,"  reading 

"  Not  beautiful  in  curve  and  line," 

would  be  better  if  it  read 

"  Not  fair  alone  in  curve  and  line," 

and  the  suggestion  was  adopted  by  j 
Whittier. 
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The  Development 
Some  Lessons  of 

By  Charles 

"       TO  man  is  free  who  is  not  master 
of  himself;"  no  voter  is  free 
■i-  ^   who  is  not,  in  truth  and  not  in 
mere  semblance,  master  of  his  vote ;  no 
people,  whatever  the  name  or  form  of 
its  government,  is  free  unless  its  rulers 
are  those,  and  those  only,  it  would  have 
as  rulers.    If  its  action  be  hampered,  its 
wishes  be  overridden,  in  their  choice, 
whether  this  constraint  be  the  work  of  a 
foreign  conqueror,  a  legal  autocrat  or 
oligarchy,  or  an  extra-legal  ruler  or  ruling 
body,  a  "  boss  "  or  a  "  ring,"  a  "  leader," 
a  "  machine,"  or  an  "  organization,"  then, 
in  all  these  cases  alike,  the  result  is  the 
same,  the  people  is  not  free ;  a  commu- 
nity thus  governed  has  not  self-govern- 
ment. 

Of  course  it  may  have  good  govern- 
ment, much  better  than  it  could  give 
itself.  Freedom  to  a  baby  means  death ; 
to  a  youth  it  means  often  the  wreck  of 
all  present  or  future  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness ;  even  a  young  man,  left  too  soon 

"  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe  I" 
may  have  every  reason  to  echo  the  bitter 
words  of  the  poet.  So  a  people,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Mill,  may  be  in  a  state  of 
"  nonage  "  socially  and  politically,  which 
for  a  time  at  least  would  make  self-gov- 
ernment in  its  case  no  less  "  a  heritage 
of  woe  "  than  for  the  untrained,  unformed 
individual.  Such  a  people  may  well 
thank  Heaven  if  it  find,  as  Mr.  Mill 
says,  "an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne," 
that  is  to  say,  a  just,  wise,  brave,  unself- 
ish "boss"  (whether  he  call  himself 
King,  Emperor,  Dictator,  or  something 
else  matters  little),  or  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  "ring"  or  "machine" 
(whose  members  may  or  may  not  be 
enrolled  in  a  Golden  Book),-  to  guide  its 
infant  steps  in  national  life:  but  the 
American  Nation  is  not  such  a  people, 
and  our  political  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions fulfill  no  such  self-sacrificing  func- 
tion. 

We  claim  to  be  free,  /and,  in  so  far  as 


of  Self-Government 
the  Late  Election 

J.  Bonaparte 

we  are  not  what  we  claim  to  be,  the 
impairment  of  our  liberty  works,  not  for 
good,  but  for  grave  and  shameful  evil, 
to  tarnish  our  fair  fame  as  a  nation, 
to  debase  our  politics,  to  degrade  our 
public  men  and  corrupt  individual,  no 
less  than  popular,  morals,  as  well  as  to 
waste  our  material  resources,  lessen 
general  wealth  and  comfort,  and  clog 
civilization.  Where  Americans  most 
thoroughly  and  most  truly  govern  them- 
selves, they  are  best  governed;  where 
they  are,  or  may  now  seem  to  be,  too 
lazy  or  too  luxurious  or  too  much  en- 
grossed by  merely  personal  interests  to 
give  time  and  thought  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment, those  who  govern  them,  govern 
them  ill,  and  the  worse,  the  more  com- 
pletely the  people  abdicate  its  duties  and 
its  sovereignty.  Among  us  the  devel- 
opment of  self-government  means  the 
growth  of  righteousness :  what  hope  for 
such  growth  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
results  of  our  recent  elections  ? 

I. — The  Result  in  Missouri.  Po- 
litical Weakness  of  Iniquity 

In  1900,  McKinley  polled  314,092 
votes  in  Missouri ;  Bryan,  3 5 1 ,922.  Flory, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
obtained  3,813  more  votes  than  the 
former ;  Dockery,  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent, 1,877  less  than  the  latter.  When 
the  last  Presidential  nominations  were 
made,  the  State  was  considered  by  most 
politicians  of  both  parties  safely  Demo- 
cratic ;  but  the  candidacy  of  Joseph  W. 
Folk  obliged  the  Republicans  to  deal 
with  a  very  interesting  problem  of  politi- 
cal strategy. 

Mr.  Folk  was  a  public  prosecutor  who 
had  gained  much  credit  by  vigorously 
prosecuting  certain  notorious  criminals  of 
great  political  influence  in  his  own  party 
organization.  He  had  done,  it  is  true,  no 
more  than  his  plain  duty,  the  duty  he 
was  chosen,  sworn,  and  paid  to  do ;  but 
he  had  done  it  in  earnest  and  not  merely 
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made  a  show  of  doing  it,  had  really  tried 
to  bring  "  boodlers  "  and  "  grafters  "  to 
actual  punishment;  and  such  conduct 
would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
noteworthy  in  an  officer  intrusted  with 
some  share  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Missouri  to  gain  him  at  once 
the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the 
public  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  men  who 
prey  upon  the  public.  The  latter  had 
tried  hard  and  had  failed  to  prevent  his 
nomination ;  they  were  no  less  ready  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  elect  his 'com- 
petitor, should  he  have  one,  for  there  is 
no  politics  in  systematic  and  profes- 
sional iniquity ;  and  it  was  "  up  to  "  the 
Republican  politicians  to  say  whether 
he  should  have  a  competitor. 

I  have  called  this  a  question  of  "po- 
litical strategy,"  for  it  undoubtedly 
seemed  such,  and  such  only,  to  those 
who  decided  it ;  that  it  appeared  to  their 
minds  in  any  wise  a  question  of  morals 
I  think  altogether  unlikely.  Would  it 
pay  their  party  better  to  bid  for  the  aid 
of  the  "  Boodle  Ring  "  by  nominating  a 
candidate  against  Folk,  or  to  assure  his 
election  by  making  no  nomination  for 
Governor,  and  hope  for  reward  in  the 
increased  vote  which  popular  approval 
and  gratitude  might  bring  to  the  National 
ticket  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  ? 

Such  was  the  problem ;  and  they 
chose  the  former  course.  What  they 
have  said  were  their  reasons  need  not 
detain  us ;  what  these  were  in  fact  can 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture  only,  but 
of  conjecture  founded  on  a  wide  expe- 
rience. They  probably  believed  the 
State's  electoral  vote  lost  anyhow,  but 
thought  the  partisan  excitement  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  would  keep  its 
supporters  in  line  for  the  whole  ticket, 
and  the  money  and  intrigues  of  Folk's 
Democratic  enemies,  concentrated  in 
hostility  to  him  alone,  might  draw  enough 
Democratic  votes  to  his  competitor  to 
give  them  a  Republican  Governor  as  a 
consolation  prize.  Let  us  note  the  out- 
come. 

Roosevelt  obtained  321,449  votes,  or 
7,357  more  than  McKinley,  while  Parker 
polled  only  296,312,  or  55,610  less  than 
Bryan — results  in  themselves  striking 
and  significant,  but  due  to  general  causes, 
evidently  weakened  rather  than  forti- 


fied in  their  action  by  the  local  circum- 
stances. Walbridge  for  Governor  polled 
296,552  votes,  24,917  less  than  Roose- 
velt, and  21,352  less  than  Floryin  1900  : 
while  Folk  received  326,652  votes,  or 
30.320  more  than  Parker,  and  was  elected 
by  30,100  plurality.  The  open  enmity 
of  the  "  boodlers  "  far  outweighed,  there- 
fore, as  a  source  of  political  strength, 
any  aid  they  could  render :  so  far  from 
saving  the  Governorship  from  a  politi- 
cal wreck  through  a  tacit  alliance  with 
Folk's  enemies,  the  eminently  "practi- 
cal "  politicians  who  guided  the  course 
of  the  Missouri  Republicans  exposed 
their  party  to  a  mortifying  discomfiture 
in  the  contest  for  this  one  office  at  the 
moment  of  an  otherwise  complete  and 
brilliant  victory. 

For  one  in  public  life  here,  the  notori- 
ous hatred  of  men  notoriously  despicable 
and  wicked  is  a  most  valuable  political 
asset ;  avowed  or  even  suspected  sup- 
port from  such  men  constitutes  a  handi- 
cap always  perilous  and  usually  fatal  to 
political  success. 

II. — The   Result  in  Wisconsin. 
Political  Weakness  of  Wealth 

Wisconsin  was  formerly  a  doubtful 
State,  but  the  issue  of  honest  money 
seems  to  have  made  it  safely  Republi- 
can. As  it  became  such,  however,  it 
became  likewise  the  scene  of  a  prolonged 
and  bitter  contest  within  the  Republican 
party,  a  contest  which  gradually  assumed 
the  shape,  so  familiar  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece  or  mediaeval  Italy,  of  a 
struggle  between  an  established  oligarchy 
and  a  "demagogue,"  suspected  and 
accused  by  his  adversaries  of  seeking  to 
become  a  "tyrant."  I  place  in  quota- 
tion-marks these  two  question-begging 
terms,  to  show  that  I  use  them  in  their 
original  and  not  in  their  modern  or 
ethical  sense.  Governor  La  Follette  has 
led  a  popular  revolt  in  his  party  against 
its  "  machine,"  and  his  enemies  say  he 
aims  to  become  an  omnipotent  "  boss," 
controlling  a  perfected  "  machine  "  of  his 
own  ;  had  he  lived  in  the  days  and  land 
of  Pisistratus  and  Solon,  he  would  have 
called  himself  a  "demagogue,"  and  been 
charged  with  meditating  "  tyranny." 

The  merits  of  this  controversy  need 
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not  detain  us,  but  it  has  two  features 
worthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  The 
influences  controlling  the  Republican 
organization  and  against  which  La  Fol- 
lette  has  contended  were,  or  are  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been,  wielded  by 
certain  very  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions, so  that  his  fight  has  been,  at  least 
in  popular  belief,  that  of  a  man  against 
money-bag^s.  Moreover,  the  money-bags, 
or  those  who  held  and  on  occasion 
opened  them,  took  the  view,  to  which 
capital  has  been  always  and  everywhere 
prone,  in  politics,  that  "all  is  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds," 
or,  at  all  events,  if  there  be  anything 
amiss,  whoever  may  try  to  set  this  aright 
will  do  more  harm  than  good ;  they  are 
"stand-patters,"  and  have  left  to  their 
enemy  the  role  of  a  professed  reformer 
of  abuses. 

These  two  characteristics,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  these  two  aspects  of  the 
same  characteristic,  of  the  contest  in 
Wisconsin,  make  its  result  interesting. 
In  1904  Roosevelt  obtained  there  14,110 
more  votes  than  McKinley  had  in  1900, 
Parker  polled  35,127  less  than  Bryan 
received  four  years  before:  the  State 
voted  on  National  issues  much  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  in  view  of  its 
votes  in  the  past  and  of  the  simultane- 
ous votes  of  other  States.  The  real 
interest  of  the  election,  however,  lay  in 
the  strenuous  effort  made  to  defeat  La 
Follette  through  a  separate  Republican 
nomination,  and,  to  judge  of  the  results 
of  this  effort,  it  will  be  more  instructive 
to  compare  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic votes  for  Governor  with  those  of 
two  years  previously.  In  1902  Mr.  La 
Follette  had  polled  193,417  votes  as  a 
candidate  for  his  present  office,  his 
Democratic  competitor,  Mr.  Rose,  poll- 
ing 145,818;  in  1904  the  possibility  of 
victory  increased  the  Democratic  vote 
to  175,301,  but  La  Follette's  also  rose  to 
227,253,  so  that,  with  all  the  "  bar'ls  " 
tapped  to  defeat  him,  his  plurality  over 
Mr.  Peck  was  actually  4,353  more  than 
it  had  been  over  Mr.  Rose. 

Many  persons  have  feared,  many  still 
fear,  lest  the  American  people  be  one 
day  enslaved  by  its  own  money;  I  do 
not  share  these  fears.  I  believe  that,  in 
general,  for  each  vote  bought  two  or 


more  votes  are  lost  through  its  purchase, 
and  the  more,  the  more  undisguised  the 
barter;  that  greater  cause  for  concern 
exists  lest  mere  enmity  to  productive 
and  beneficent  wealth,  or  the  affectation 
of  such  enmity,  may  prove  a  profitable 
stock  in  trade  to  dangerous  and  noxious 
counterfeits  of  statesmen.  The  two  vic- 
tories of  McKinley  have,  indeed,  gone 
far  to  remove  any  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  the  latter  peril ;  as  to  the  former, 
it  can  hardly  seem  serious  to  one  who 
knows  and  reflects  upon  the  recent  result 
in  Wisconsin. 

III. — Results  in  Minnesota  and 
Massachusetts,  in  Illinois  and 
New  York.  Decay  of  Party 
Discipline 

A  patriot,  typical  of  a  class  still  too 
common  among  us,  said  once  that  his 
ballot  would  be  cast  for  the  devil  were 
his  Satanic  Majesty  the  regular  nominee 
of  his  party.  As  I  have  said,  such  voters 
are  yet  too  numerous  for  the  public  good, 
but  their  number  is  plainly  dwindling; 
political  managers  are  learning  by  an 
experience  sad  for  them  that  the  odor  of 
brimstone  costs  votes  to  a  candidate, 
however  "  regular."  Partly  through  the 
educational  effects  of  the  Australian 
ballot,  partly  through  the  softening  of 
political  prejudice  resulting  from  fre- 
quent participation  in  non-partisan  move- 
ments such  as  those  for  Civil  Service 
Reform  and  good  city  government,  partly 
from  the  mere  growth  of  the  community 
in  enlightenment  and  common  sense, 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  each  year 
think  for  themselves  and  vote  as  they 
think,  and  less  and  less  ask  their  re- 
spective party  organizations  to  think 
for  them  and  to  tell  them  how  to  vote. 
Some  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth 
are  furnished  by  the  late  elections. 

In  Massachusetts  and  in  Minnesota 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor 
were  somehow  unpopular;  for  some 
reasons,  good  or  bad,  or  partly  good 
and  partly  bad,  the  people  didn't  like 
either  of  them.  Perhaps,  in  each  case, 
the  candidate  ought  to  have  been  liked 
better  than  he  was ;  but ,  however  this 
may  have  been,  he  wasn't ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  indeed  n? |oubt  g$ogfe 
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these  facts  were  well  known  to  the 
Republican  managers  in  both  States. 
They  thought,  however,  that  they  had 
safe  margins:  McKinley  had  carried 
Minnesota  in  1900  by  77,560  plurality, 
Van  Sant,  for  Governor,  two  years  later 
by  56,487 ;  Massachusetts  had  gone 
Republican  in  1900  by  81,869,  and  in 
1903  elected  the  very  Governor  just 
defeated  by  35,984.  Conditions  might 
not,  indeed,  have  justified  what  Mr. 
Croker  called  a  "  yaller  dog "  ticket  in 
either  State ;  but  such  a  ticket  was  not 
thought  of ;  and  the  statesmen  probably 
believed  that,  with  the  candidates  offered 
and  in  a  Presidential  year,  malcontents 
might  be  prudently  asked,  "  Well  I  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

What  they  did  about  it  was  to  give 
Mr.  Roosevelt  almost  unprecedented 
majorities,  but  to  leave  both  the  unap- 
preciated gubernatorial  candidates  to 
the  pleasures  of  private  life.  In  Min- 
nesota the  Republican  National  ticket 
received  216,651  votes  and  161,464 
plurality,  while  Mr.  Dunn's  vote  was 
only  141,847,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
6,250  plurality,  his  competitor  polling 
148,097  votes  to  Parker's  55,187.  Gov- 
ernor Bates  was  no  less  unlucky ;  he 
received  1,003  less  votes  than  he  had 
polled  the  year  before  and  59,141  less 
than  Roosevelt,  while  Mr.  Douglas  had 
70,970  more  votes  than  Gaston  in  1903 
and  68,924  more  than  Parker. 

These  results  may  be  fruitfully  com- 
pared with  those  in  a  State  where  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was 
no  less  heartily  approved  by  the  people 
than  that  for  President :  Illinois  seems 
to  have  been  such  a  State.  Roosevelt 
obtained  there  34,760  more  votes  than 
McKinley  in  1900,  while  Deneen  for 
Governor  polled  54,282  more  than  Yates 
in  the  same  year.  It  is  true  that 
Roosevelt's  plurality  was  a  little  larger 
than  Deneen's  (305,039  against  299, 149), 
but  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
latter  shows  none  the  less  conclusively 
why  candidates  unlike  him  met  else- 
where a  fate  so  widely  different. 

It  may  be  fair  to  here  consider  the 
experience  of  New  York,  for  this  seems, 
in  some  measure,  a  qualifying  illustration, 
although  I  think  it  such  in  semblance 
only.    In  1902  Mr.  Coler,  the  Demo- 


cratic candidate  for  Governor,  obtained 
22,988  votes  less  than  Bryan  had  polled 
in  1900,  a  loss  for  which  the  decreased 
interest  of  a  non-Presidential  year  more 
than  fully  accounts;  Mr.  Odell's  vote 
fell  off  156,842  from  that  of  McKinley— 
sufficient  proof,  it  was  generally  believed, 
with  apparent  reason,  of  the  candidate's 
marked  unpopularity.  In  1904  Mr. 
Higgins  was  expected  to  suffer  from  Mr. 
Odell's  indorsement,  and  seemingly  he 
did :  his  vote  was  46,269  less  than  Roose- 
velt's, 8,728  less  than  McKinley's  four 
years  previously;  moreover,  his  adver- 
sary's exceeded  Parker's  by  48,723  and 
Bryan's  by  54,318;  nevertheless,  so 
thorough  and  decisive  was  the  discredit 
of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  that 
Higgins  received  no  less  than  80,560 
plurality,  a  heavy  falling  off  from  Roose- 
velt's 175,552  and  even  from  McKinley's 
143,606,  but  nearly  ten  times  what  Odell 
obtained  in  1902. 

This  result  shows  to  my  mind  the 
exercise  of,  to  say  the  least,  no  less  dis- 
crimination by  the  people  of  New  York 
than  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Minnesota;  Herrick  had  not  the 
good  fortune  of  Douglas  and  Johnson, 
not  because  the  voters  cast  their  ballots 
more  blindly  in  New  York,  but  because, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  weakness 
of  his  competitor,  it  was  in  large  meas- 
ure offset  by  his  own :  the  people  weighed 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  both  candi- 
dates, and  would  not  be  forced  to  choose 
one  merely  because  in  the  other,  or  the 
other's  principal  backer,  there  was  some 
room  for  improvement. 

Who  Are  the  People? 

Since  the  time  of  the  Three  Tailors  of 
Tooley  Street,  and,  indeed,  much  longer, 
this  has  been  matter  of  dispute  in  poli- 
tics. When  we  say  "the  people  of 
Massachusetts"  and  "the  people  of 
Missouri"  wished  Roosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent, and  yet  Folk  in  the  one  case,  and 
Douglas  in  the  other,  for  Governor,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  undeniable  facts 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  voters  in  either  State  can.  be 
shown  to  have  entertained  both  these 
wishes. 

So  far  .as  we  can  judge  from  the 
figures,  about  one  citizen  in  thirteen 
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of  those  who  wanted  Roosevelt  also 
wanted  Folk,  about  one  in  eleven  of 
those  who  wanted  Folk  didn't  want  Par- 
ker. In  Massachusetts,  the  proportions 
were,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  larger: 
over  one-fifth  of  Roosevelt's  supporters 
wouldn't  support  Bates;  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  Douglas's 
wouldn't  support  Parker.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  Massachusetts,  if  we  add  the 
ballots  cast  for  both  Roosevelt  and 
Bates  to  those  cast  for  both  Parker  and 
Douglas,  we  obtain  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  entire  vote  polled,  so 
that  what  we  have  described  as  "the 
will  of  the  people"  appears  to  be  the 
will  of  but  a  few  among  the  individuals 
composing  the  people. 

To  understand  this  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  the  human  body  politic,  as 
in  the  human  body  physical,  develop- 
ment of  will  power  is  a  specialized  func- 
tion. The  former  has  always  its  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  do  as 
they  are  bid,  like  die  hands  and  feet, 
the  arms  and  legs ;  locomotor  ataxia  is 
no  less  a  malady  in  politics  than  in 
physiology.  Other  classes  are  its  vital 
automata,  working,  as  do  the  heart  and 
lungs,  at  their  several  treadmills,  with 
no  thought  beyond  their  daily  tasks  and 
daily  needs,  yet  on  whose  continued 
labor  depends  its  continued  life.  The 
hunger  for  gain  of  still  others  among  its 
members  makes  them,  like  the  stomach, 
in  seeming  blindly  selfish  and  greedy, 
but,  under  proper  control,  none  the  less 
indispensable  to  its  health ;  like  a  man, 
a  community  languishes  when  it  loses 
its  appetite.  Finally,  it  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  brain,  the  seat  of  its  political 
consciousness  and  the  source  of  its 


political  will,  an  organ  which,  in  politics, 
thinks  and  decides  for  its  whole  mass. 

The  brain  is  always  a  small  portion  of 
the  organism,  even  in  man  only  two  or 
three  per  cent.,  but  its  proportionate 
size  grows  steadily  as  we  ascend  the 
scale  of  physical  being.  If  one  man 
may  say  truthfully,  or  with  any  approach 
to  truth,  "  L'Etat,  c'est  moi,"  the  State 
of  which  he  speaks  has,  politically,  but 
the  rudimentary  brain  of  a  fish  or  a  rep- 
tile. Now,  this  language,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  colloquial  American,  may  be  used 
with  quite  as  much  justification  by  one 
of  our  "  bosses  "  as  by  the  Grand  Hoi  : 
when  "  the  old  man "  is  "  the  whole 
thing  "  in  our  public  life  ;  when  what  he 
says  "  goes  "  in  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration ;  when  his  smile  makes  and  his 
frown  unmakes  our  legal  rulers,  it  is  a 
matter  of  detail  whether  he  wear  a  crown 
or  a  plug  hat,  drink  champagne  or  bad 
whisky,  receive  the  homage  of  his  court- 
iers in  a  palace  or  "  jolly  "  the  "  boys  " 
in  a  corner  groggery ;  in  the  one  case  no 
less  than  in  the  other,  he  is  the  people's 
political  brain ;  for  political  purposes,  he 
is  "  the  people." 

Our  late  elections  show  clearly  that 
he  and  his  like  are  not  the  American 
people  now,  and  at  least  tend  to  show, 
so  far  as  we  may  forecast  the  future, 
that  they  will  grow  less  and  less  the 
people  as  the  people  shall  grow  stronger 
and  richer.  For  some  among  us  our 
National  greatness  and  our  National 
wealth  are  causes  of  anxiety,  even  of 
alarm,  nor  would  I  treat  such  fears 
lightly ;  but  the  lesson  of  last  November 
is  a  lesson  of  hope ;  on  the  whole,  the 
people  then  chose  for  itself,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  chose  wisely  and  well. 


Certainty 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

The  road  of  Right  has  neither  turn  nor  bend, 
It  stretches  straight  unto  the  highest  goal; 
Hard,  long,  and  lonely  ?— yes,  yet  never  soul 

Can  lose  the  way  thereon,  nor  miss  the  end. 
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The  Twentieth-Century  Crusade1 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D. 


1 WONDER  if  the  time  has  not  come 
for  the  preaching  of  a  new  crusade. 
Does  not  this  age  demand  a  Peter 
the  Hermit  or  a  St.  Bernard  rather  than 
a  Gamaliel  or  a  Thomas  Aquinas  ?  I 
know  there  is  something  quixotic  and 
disconcerting  in  the  name  "  crusade," 
for  the  mention  of  it  carries  the  mind 
back  to  those  mighty  movements  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  which 
masses  of  men  flung  themselves  upon 
the  Holy  Land  in  desperate  and  futile 
effort  to  wrest  from  the  grip  of  the  Sara- 
cen the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  And  when 
one  thinks  of  the  madness  and  supersti- 
tion, the  cruelties  and  barbarities,  the 
disillusionment  and  vast  catastrophes  of 
those  immortal  campaigns,  he  feels  like 
offering  up  the  prayer,  "  From  all  cru- 
sades of  every  sort  may  the  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

But  the  madness  and  superstition,  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities,  were  only  acci- 
dents and  excrescences,  creations  of  the 
Zeitgeist  never  to  be  reproduced  in  like 
combinations  or  similar  forms.  They 
did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  crusade 
idea.  In  every  crusade  there  are  only 
three  permanent  and  distinguishing  ele- 
ments. First,  a  definite  and  clear-cut 
goal,  rising  lustrous  and  alluring  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  bewitching  men  in 
their  waking  hours  and  disturbing  them 
even  in  their  slumbers.  Second,  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  which  bums  up  in  its 
white  flames  all  lesser  ambitions  and 
mean  desires,  and  which  counts  no  cost 
too  great  and  no  sacrifice  too  awful  if  only 
the  desired  goal  can  be  attained.  Third, 
a  loyalty  to  one  supreme  commander  so 
intense  as  to  melt  all  the  soldiers  into  a 
solid  phalanx  and  send  them  with  irre- 
sistible momentum  against  the  foe.  Those 
were  the  three  fundamental  features  of 
the  dazzling  and  unparalleled  phenom- 
ena of  eight  centuries  ago.  There  was 
a  goal — the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
there  was  an  enthusiasm  which  burned 

1  From  an  address  given  by  request  of  the  Young 
People's  Department  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  17,  1904. 
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up  the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  na- 
tions and  which,  eating  into  men's  vitals, 
scorched  even  reason  itself;  there  was 
loyalty  to  Jesus  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander, every  crusader  being  baptized 
into  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  and  marching  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  twentieth-century  crusade  ? 

If  you  ask  what  shall  be  the  goal,  my 
reply  is,  the  rescue  of  America.  Amer- 
ica, the  Republic  of  the  West,  the  mighti- 
est experiment  in  free  government  known 
to  history,  land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
land  where  our  fathers  died,  Washing- 
ton's land  and  Lincoln's  land,  our  holy 
land,  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Saracen,  that  is  the  ambition  of  the  new 
crusade.  The  Saracen  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  gone,  the  Saracen  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  here.  Who  is  he  ?  He 
is  the  rumseller  and  the  whoremonger, 
the  gambler  and  the  scurvy  politician, 
he  is  the  dishonest  merchant  and  the 
mischief-making  artisan,  he  is  the  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  capitalist  and  the 
anarchistic  wage-earner,  he  is  the  bribe- 
giver and  the  bribe-taker,  the  law-breaker 
and  the  law-hater,  the  home-destroyer 
and  the  foe  and  enemy  of  Christ,  he  is 
the  man  who  works  iniquity  and  makes 
a  lie.  To  break  the  power  of  his  mailed 
fist,  that  is  the  object  of  the  new  crusade. 
America  is  in  danger.  The  man  is  blind 
who  doubts  it.  America  may  yet  be 
lost ;  he  who  denies  it  does  not  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  swirl  and  trend  of  things. 
He  has  never  put  his  ear  to  the  ground 
and  heard  the  roar  of  the  subterranean 
fires  which  seethe  and  hiss  under  the 
thin  crust  of  our  civilization.  He  has 
never  stood  at  the  center  of  our  great 
cities  where  vice  has  built  her  most 
splendid  palaces,  and  wickedness  has 
thrown  up  his  long  lines  of  forts,  and 
where  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world  have  massed  their  cohorts  behind 
ramparts  well-nigh  impregnable,  and  felt 
upon  his  cheek  the  breath  of  worlds 
infernal,  and  been  awed  and  subdued 
by  *e  glitter  and  scarlet,  the  majesty 
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and  power,  the  horns  and  the  crowns  of 
the  beast  against  which  the  Lamb  must 
wage  war.  As  James  Russell  Lowell 
used  to  say,  "  Democracy  is  only  an  ex- 
periment," and  the  experiment  is  not  yet 
completed.  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  has  not  yet 
demonstrated  its  power  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  it  itself  creates  and  to  come 
off  victorious  over  all  its  foes.  The 
star-spangled  banner  may  yet  be  torn  to 
tatters  by  the  fierce  winds  which  blow 
from  the  deep  caves  of  the  human  heart. 
To  beat  back  the  Saracen,  to  repair  the 
desolations  which  he  has  made,  to  res- 
cue America,  the  land  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  God  and  best  fitted  by  tradi- 
tion and  training  and  environment  to  be 
the  organ  through  which  the  Eternal 
shall  proclaim  his  will  to  all  the  sons  of 
men,  that  is  the  luminous  and  glorious 
goal  of  the  crusade  of  our  new  cen- 
tury. 

Where  shall  we  get  the  fire  ?  Let  us 
get  it  where  God  puts  it,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young.  The  hottest  fires  which  burn 
upon  our  earth  are  kindled  in  the  veins 
of  youth,  because  there  are  objects  in 
the  world-plan  of  God  which  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  the  energy  of  fire.  Young 
men  for  action,  old  men  for  counsel, 
so  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  and 
so  it  will  be  to  the  end.  To  set  the 
youth  Of  America,  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  maidens,  marching  against  the 
Saracen,  that  is  the  supreme  and  crown- 
ing work  of  the  American  pulpit. 

How  can  the  work  be  done?  By 
striking  the  militant  note.  A  distin- 
guished scholar  and  professor  of  Har- 
vard University  has  recently  declared 
that  what  our  modern  world  most  needs 
is  a  moral  equivalent  of  war,  something 
which  will  appeal  to  men  as  universally 
as  war  does,  and  which  instead  of  de- 
stroying their  souls  will  save  them. 
Open  your  New  Testament,  O  Professor, 
and  you  will  find  the  moral  equivalent 
of  war  expounded  and  illustrated.  The 
Christian  life  is  warfare.  Following 
Christ  keeps  men  on  the  battlefield.  It 
is  •  endlessly  significant  that  the  New 
Testament  loves  the  imagery  of  war. 
Have  you  noticed  that  the  men  whose 
feet  were  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  went  to  the  barracks 


and  the  camp  for  some  of  their  most 
graphic  and  effective  metaphors?  It 
was  not  because  Paul  happened  to  be 
chained  for  a  season  to  a  soldier  of  the 
Praetorian  guard  that  he  loved  the  lan- 
guage of  soldiers,  but  because  military 
phraseology  finely  fits  the  forms  of  great 
spiritual  truths  and  expresses  with  ade- 
quacy and  picturesqueness  the  processes 
of  victorious  life.  The  characteristic 
virtues  of  a  soldier  are  the  crowning 
virtues  of  a  Christian.  Listen  to  Paul 
calling  to  the  Roman  Church :  "  Let  us 
put  on  the  armor  of  light."  He  does  not 
ask  the  old  city  who  has  pushed  her 
conquests  to  every  horizon  to  lay  down 
her  armor,  but  simply  to  change  it.  He 
does  not  beseech  her  to  cease  to  be 
conqueror,  but  only  to  change  the  weap- 
ons of  her  warfare.  What  he  says  to 
the  Romans  he  says  to  all.  In  the  first 
of  all  his  letters  he  writes  to  the  Thes- 
salonians :  "  Let  us  be  sober,  putting  on 
the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for 
a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation."  The 
figure  was  so  pat  and  so  illuminating 
that  he  kept  it  and  used  it  again  and 
again  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  letters, 
expanding  it  and  developing  it  until  it 
reached  its  complete  form  in  the  great 
chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
beginning,  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God."  When  he  talks  to  Timothy,  he 
speaks  after  the  manner  of  a  warrior: 
"  Timothy,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith." 
"  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ."  "  No  soldier  on  service 
entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life;  that  he  may  please  him  who 
enrolled  him  as"  a  soldier."  And  at 
last,  when  the  old  hero  was  pushed  to 
the  wall,  and  the  Roman  executioner 
stood  ready  to  do  his  work,  he  ex- 
claimed, as  though  it  were  the  proudest 
thing  a  Christian  can  say :  "  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight."  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  In  Ephesus 
and  Corinth,  in  Antioch  and  Rome,  at 
the  center  of  a  world  which  reverberated 
with  the  tread  of  armed  men,  he  held  up 
his  head  and  was  not  ashamed,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  conqueror  and  was  in 
possession  of  a  weapon  which  was  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds.  The  military  manner  of 
his  speech  flashes  in  the  Greek  where 
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our  English  translation  conceals  it.  To 
his  beloved  Philippians  he  writes :  "  The 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing shall  garrison  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 

Where  did  he  get  this  conception  of 
Christian  life  as  warfare  ?  From  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  The  Prince  of  Peace  did 
not  shrink  from  the  imagery  of  war.  As 
soon  as  a  man  was  found  who  saw  in 
him  the  Eternal  Son,  Christ  said :  "  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against 
it"  The  idea  of  conflict  was  in  his 
mind,  and  though  the  conflict  would  be 
terrific,  victory  at  last  was  sure.  When 
men  thronged  him,  desiring  the  privilege 
of  being  numbered  among  his  followers, 
this  is  what  he  said  to  them:  "What 
king,  going  to  make  war  against  another 
king,  sitteth  not  down  first  and  consult- 
eth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him 
with  twenty  thousand  ?"  A  man  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Christian  life  becomes 
a  soldier,  and  the  virtues  which  will 
make  him  successful  in  the  Christian 
life  are  those  which  are  indispensable  to 
a  successful  military  commander.  To 
his  apostles,  on  the  great  day  of  their 
going  forth,  he  said:  "Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth : 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
And  then,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
misunderstood,  he  hastened  on  to  ex- 
plain that  he  meant  that  he  had  come  to 
draw  the  line  plain  and  straight,  to  array 
good  men  against  bad  men  and  stir  up 
bad  men  against  good  men,  so  that  a 
man's  worst  enemy  might  be  living  with 
him  under  the  same  roof.  He  held  back 
nothing,  but  told  the  apostles  clearly 
what  they  might  expect.  "  Behold,  I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves."  We  do  not  understand  the 
word  "  wolf."  It  does  not  belong  to 
our  vocabulary.  What  do  we  know  of 
wolves  ?  We  have  never  heard  the  howl 
of  one  at  midnight,  nor  seen  the  blood 
dripping  from  his  jaws.  But  every  man 
to  whom  he  spoke  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  wolf  was  the  most  vora- 
cious, cruel,  pitiless  of  all  the  animals  of 
Palestine.  Jesus  said  "  wolves,"  know- 
ing precisely  what  it  meant.  Translated, 
his  declaration  ran :  "  The  world  will  be 


hostile  to  you.  Men  will  resist  you, 
snap  at  you,  put  their  teeth  into  you, 
tear  you,  if  possible  kill  you  and  devour 
you ;  but  do  not  be  afraid  to  die  on  the 
field."  He  dipped  brush  in  "hues  of 
midnight  and  eclipse,"  and  painted  a 
picture  dark  enough  to  curdle  the  blood. 
Why  ?  Because  he  knew  what  is  in  man. 
He  knew  that  down  in  the  human  soul 
is  that  which  goes  promptly  out  to  face 
danger,  suffering,  death.  The  heart  is 
by  birth  heroic,  and  responds  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  Place  before  the 
unspoiled  man  two  roads,  one  strewn 
with  roses  and  running  out  across  fra- 
grant meadows  to  lands  abounding  in 
comfort,  ease,  and  pleasure ;  the  other 
road  steep  and  flinty,  running  up  over 
naked  crags  toward  a  cross  surmounting 
the  place  of  a  skull ;  and  that  which  is 
deepest  and  strongest  in  him  will  choose 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  cross.  If 
that  is  not  true,  then  there  is  no  hope  of 
the  world's  redemption. 

This,  then,  is  the  New  Testament  way 
of  appealing  to  young  men.  We  have 
not  often  enough  made  use  of  it  We 
have  talked  too  much  of  happiness,  and 
made  the  Christian  life  a  tame  and  pro- 
saic and  easy  thing.  We  have  not  girdled 
it  with  perils  or  filled  it  with  adventure, 
or  made  it  so  grand  and  stirring  as  to 
appeal  to  the  heroic  in  man.  There  is 
in  the  wide  heart  of  youth  a  whole  world 
of  appetite  and  instinct  and  passion 
upon  which  the  Church  must  lay  her 
hand  and  make  use  of  on  God's  battle- 
fields, instincts  which  crave  excitement 
and  adventure,  forces  which  are  mighty 
in  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  and 
the  trampling  of  foes.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  too  much  introspection,  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  feelings,  as 
though  the  supreme  question  in  human 
life  were,  How  do  you  feel  ?  What  can 
you  tell  from  the  feelings  of  youth?  They 
are  multitudinous  as  the  sands  and  as 
changing  as  the  waves.  Oh,  the  ecsta- 
sies and  raptures,  the  elations  and  de- 
pressions, the  agonies  and  despairs  of 
youth  I  To  attempt  to  find  God's  smile 
or  frown  in  the  feelings,  or  to  determine 
one's  destiny  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  emotional  life,  that  way  madness  lies, 
and  weakness,  and  possible  moral  disin- 
tegration.  We  have  had  too  much  at 
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the  introspective  and  not  enough  of  the 
bugle  and  the  marshaling  of  cohorts  and 
the  onward  dash  against  the  Saracen. 

The  teachers  who  taught  us  and  the 
preachers  who  thrilled  and  lifted  us  in 
our  boyhood  have  nearly  all  passed  into 
die  city  whose  gates  are  pearl.  And 
instead  of  this  great  company  of  heroes 
and  martyrs  and  saints  we  see  a  flood 
of  immigrants  flowing  through  our  east- 
ern gateways  in  tidal  waves  across  the 
land,  men  of  foreign  speech  and  alien 
look,  of  curious  custom  and  strange  be- 
lief, to  whom  Washington  is  a  name  and 
Lincoln  altogether  unknown ;  and  these 
men  are  taking  possession  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  New  England  and  of  the 
great  farms  of  the  West,  they  are  climb- 
ing to  power  in  all  our  cities,  sitting 
down  with  scant  reverence  to  our  tradi- 


tions and  customs  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty ;  and  on  this  great  tide  of  foreign 
life  American  institutions  and  ideals  roll 
like  ships  on  a  sea  tossed  by  storm. 
What  we  need  is  a  fresh  vision  of  God. 
There  is  still  ground  for  hope.  In  the 
temple  of  our  American  Christianity  a 
young  man  is  standing.  He  is  looking 
into  the  light  which  is  inaccessible.  Out 
of  the  glory  there  comes  to  him  a  voice : 
"  Who  will  go  ?"  And  down  deep  at  the 
center  of  the  reply  which  shall  fall  from 
the  young  man's  lips  lies  concealed  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic. 
"  O  beautiful  my  country,  ours  once  more. 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  give  theej 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare." 
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By  David  Buffum 


IT  needs  but  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  world  to  realize  the 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the 
tropical  belt.  The  larger  part  of  the 
great  continents  of  South  America  and 
Africa,'  about  half  of  Australia,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
and  fertile  smaller  islands  of  the  sea — 
all  these  are  included  within  its  limits. 

It  is  here  that  all  life  is  the  most  ex- 
uberant, its  conditions  most  favorable, 
and  nature  most  persistently  productive. 
Without  straining  its  powers  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  the  tropical  belt  could  feed 
and  support  the  population  of  the  entire 
world.  Here,  too,  are  those  physical 
features  which  render  human  life  most 
enjoyable  and  worth  the  living;  great 
stretches  of  sunny  upland  where  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
are  never  known ;  and  palm-encircled 
islands  in  sapphire  seas,  whose  beauty, 
perennial  plenty,  and  salubrity  of  climate 
are  such  as  fairly  to  put  to  blush  the 
Biblical  description  of  Paradise. 

That  such  territory  would  naturally 
seem  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  self-evident,  and  the 
different  nations  have  always  regarded  it 
with  covetous  eyes.   They  have  striven 


for  it  and  occupied  it  at  great  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  at  different  times 
civilizations  have  sprung  up  in  the  tropics 
which  have  been  dazzling  in  their  wealth 
and  splendor.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
example  of  this  could  be  found  in  Hayti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  where  the  homes  of 
the  planters  were  at  one  time  the  most 
magnificent  and  luxurious  in  the  world. 
But  these  civilizations  have  not  endured ; 
and  nearly  all  of  those  tropical  sections 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  have  been 
again  and  again  laid  waste  by  internal  dis- 
sensions which,  in  connection  with  other 
potent  reasons,  have  formed  a  permanent 
barrier  to  the  successful  development  of 
their  resources.  Meanwhile  the  general 
trend  of  migration  has  been  westward 
and  northward ;  and  thus  the  tropical  belt, 
infinitely  richer  than  the  regions  which 
the  superior  white  races  are  successfully 
occupying,  is  for  the  most  part  left  in 
■the  hands  of  peoples  who  permit  its  vast 
resources  to  lie  idle,  and  have  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  develop  them 
properly. 

The  importance  of  the  role  that  the 
tropics  have,  in  the  world's  supplies  is 
perhaps  better  illustrated  in  the  sugar 
industry  than  in  anything  else.  Beets, 
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as  a  sugar  crop,  are  so  inferior  to  cane 
as  to  be  hardly  in  the  same  scale  of 
comparison  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered what  the  reflections  of  some  in- 
habitant of  another  planet  would  be  were 
he  to  visit  the  earth  and  note  the  time 
and  money  expended  in  making  sugar 
from  beets,  while  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  sugar-cane  land  are  lying  unused. 
He  would  doubtless  concede  readily  this 
industry's  claim  to  be  an  "infant" — and 
an  infant,  too,  that  must  be  forever  cod- 
dled to  maintain  its  unnatural  and  un- 
called-for life. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  great  school  of 
nature  man  must  be  pupil  and  not 
teacher;  and  any  attempt  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural feeder  or  to  locate  in  the  north 
industries  that  nature  so  manifestly  in- 
tended for  the  south  must  prove  futile 
in  the  long  run.  The  law  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  is  just  as  much  a  law, 
and  just  as  operative,  as  that  of  the 
tides  or  the  trade-winds,  though  it  may 
be  slower  in  enforcing  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  The  failure  of  the  tropics 
to  carry  out  their  allotted  r61e  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  may  lead  to  various 
makeshifts  in  other  regions,  but  they 
are  bound  to  be  temporary  ones.  Our 
sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
and  a  score  of  other  necessities  and  lux- 
uries are  natural  products  of  the  tropics 
and  cannot  be  produced  in  perfection 
anywhere  else.  Some  memoranda  that 
I  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  lie 
before  me  as  I  write,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  depend  upon  the 
tropics,  notwithstanding  the  retarding 
influences  within  and  without  their  bor- 
ders. In  the  year  1895  the  total  value 
of  our  imports  from  all  sources  was 
$731,000,000.  Of  this  $250,000,000 
was  from  tropical  countries.  Coffee  and 
sugar  alone  form  $172,000,000  of  this 
value,  india-rubber  and  tobacco  being 
next  in  importance. 

Considerable  as  these  imports  appear, 
their  insufficiency  is  conspicuously  shown 
up  by  the  wretched  substitutes  for  rub- 
ber, sugar,  and  other  tropical  products 
that  are  in  use  in  the  north.  In  the 
matter  of  rubber  the  constant  tapping 
of  wild  trees  and  the  neglect  to  plant 
and  cultivate  have  rapidly  depleted  the 


supply.  Sefior  Matias  Romero,  the  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  writer  and  states- 
man, says:  "We  used  to  have  whole 
forests  [of  rubber-trees]  .  .  .  but  india- 
rubber  gatherers  have  destroyed  most 
of  them."  And  he  adds :  "  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  production  of 
india-rubber  would,  before  long,  cease 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  enormous  expansion  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  cycle  tire,  electrical 
motor  car,  cab,  and  kindred  industries 
will  lead  to  the  bestowal  of  increased 
attention  on  the  world's  rubber  supply, 
which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  existence  of  these  industries." 

It  is  an  ill  wind,  however,  that  blows 
nobody  good,  and  agriculture  in  the 
tropics,  wherever  industrial  conditions 
make  it  possible  to  engage  in  it,  is  ex- 
tremely profitable — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  next  to  revolutionizing  and  politi- 
cal wire-pulling,  it  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  for- 
tune. I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  little  or  no  capital  of 
his  own,  succeeded  in  borrowing  enough 
money  to  go  into  coffee-raising,  and  his 
first  crop  put  a  clear  profit  of  over  $50,- 
000  into  his  pocket.  Other  examples 
could  be  as  easily  cited.  That  so  many 
planters  are  only  moderately  prosperous 
is  not  owing  to  their  business  itself,  but 
to  slipshod  and  antiquated  methods  of 
conducting  it.  But  even  these,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  far  easier  time  and  make  more 
money  than  the  farmers  of  the  north,  for 
nature,  in  those  regions,  is  long-suffering 
and  kind. 

The  dazzling  inducements  that  agri- 
culture thus  holds  out  have  long  proved 
alluring  to  the  men  of  colder  and  less 
fruitful  regions,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
great  many  northern  men  have  engaged 
in  tropical  enterprises.  More  especially 
was  this  the  case  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  previous  to  our  war  with  Spain, 
when  a  great  number  of  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  some  for  growing  sugar  and 
bananas,  were  started  with  northern  cap- 
ital. Some  of  these  enterprises  were 
attended  by  striking  success,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  did  not  pay  at  all, 
and  those  who  put  money  into  them  lost 
it.  To  one  familiar  with  tropical  condi- 
tions it  was  rarely  difficult  to  account 
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for  these  repeated  failures,  which  in 
almost  every  instance  could  be  charged 
to  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  things 
which  the  native-born  planter  always 
took  into  careful  consideration.  But  the 
effect  was  gradually  to  give  the  tropics 
what  is  commonly  called  "  a  black  eye." 
It  was  no  wonder,  so  it  was  said,  that 
this  most  fruitful  of  the  earth's  regions 
had  been  so  long  neglected  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  people  of  low  social  effi- 
ciency. It  was  unhealthy ;  it  sapped  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  vital  forces ;  and  if 
white  people  occupied  it,  they  would 
deteriorate  with  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Even  as  long  ago  as  when  the 
matter  of  annexing  Santo  Domingo  to  this 
country  was  under  discussion,  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  said,  in  substance — 
md  I  remember  his  words  so  well  that  I 
hink  my  quotation  of  them  is  almost 
verbatim:  "We  don't  want  Santo  Do- 
ningo.  I  never  knew  a  decent  country 
where  there  wasn't  any  winter.  Put  a 
Tespectable  Yankee  in  Santo  Domingo, 
ind  in  the  next  generation  you  will  see 
lim  with  long  hair  down  his  back,  riding 
>arefooted  on  a  mule,  a  game-cock  under 
ach  arm,  going  to  a  cock-fight  on  Sun- 
lay."  And  no  less  distinguished  a 
niter  than  Benjamin  Kidd — author  of 
1  Social  Evolution  "  and  "  The  Control 
if  the  Tropics " — maintains  that  the 
ropics  are  unfit  for  permanent  occupa- 
ion  by  the  superior  white  races. 

The  measure  of  truth  and  untruth  in 
hese  averments  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
ince,  for  it  affects  the  whole  civilized 
rorld.  Before  discussing  it,  which  I 
rill  do  as  fairly  and  impartially  as  I  can, 

think  it  right  to  say  that  such  knowl- 
edge as  I  have  of  the  tropics  has  been 
ained  by  personal  expirience  and  obser- 
ation,  and  is  in  no  degree  drawn  from 
earsay  or  a  mere  cursory  view.  Acting 
s  the  agricultural  examiner  for  associa- 
ons  of  capitalists  who  sent  me  to  inves- 
gate  the  possibilities  for  money-making 
i  coffee,  rubber,  and  banana  culture,  I 
ave  been  brought  into  the  closest  touch 
ith  the  agriculture  and  agriculturists  of 
le  regions  visited,  and  thus  afforded  the 
est  of  opportunities  not  only  for  the 
lamination  of  such  matters  as  soil,  cli- 
ate,  and  the  labor  supply,  but  also  to 
ote  the  effect  of  a  tropical  residence 


both  upon  those  who  settle  there  and 
upon  the  descendants  of  former  settlers. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of 
healthfulness.  There  are  localities  that 
are  confessedly  unhealthy,  where  the 
white  races  can  never  flourish.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  clear,  cool  air  of  the 
tablelands  furnishes  an  ideal  white  man's 
country — a  country  that  for  healthfulness 
and  pleasantness  of  climate  has  no  equal 
in  the  world.  Of  the  remaining  territory 
by  far  the  greater  part  averages  fully  as 
healthy  as  the  countries  of  the  north, 
provided  only  that  one  understands  its 
conditions  and  applies  a  corresponding 
judgment  to  his  manner  of  living.  The 
diseases  of  the  tropics  are  sharp  but  few 
in  number,  fevers  and  bowel  troubles 
being  about  all,  and  it  is  these  that  one 
must  guard  against.  My  own  health 
while  there  furnishes  a  fair  criterion,  for 
I  was  doing  hard  work,  traveling  mainly 
by  horseback  for  weeks  together,  and 
exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  by 
day  and  very  frequently  to  the  chill  of 
mountain  or  morass  by  night,  and  yet  I 
was  never  ill  nor  even  indisposed.  But 
I  never  permitted  myself  to  drink  any 
water  except  when  sojourning  in  some 
place  where  I  was  sure  of  the  purity  of 
the  supply,  and  I  constantiy  observed 
such  rules  as  common  sense  would  dictate 
in  other  directions. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis,  too,  that  to 
have  good  health  and  be  in  the  tropics 
is  to  partake  of  life  "  more  abundantly." 
In  a  land  of  sunshine,  where  Nature's 
abundance  so  overflows  that  everything 
she  can  bestow  is  right  at  hand,  the 
warmth  of  color  and  perfume  and  sight 
and  sound  seems  to  steep  the  senses  in 
a  new  elixir,  and  the  joy  of  living  is  in 
the  very  air  we  breathe.  And  yet  I 
would  not  be  treating  this  part  of  my 
subject  fairly  did  I  not  say  that  the  cup 
that  cheers  can  also  intoxicate,  and  the 
same  things  which  fascinate  and  charm 
and  make  life  sweeter  and  fuller  may  lure 
to  destruction — and  this  I  take  to  be  one 
reason  why  the  healthfulness  of  the  tropics 
is  so  constantly  and  persistendy  misun- 
derstood. The  temptation  to  excess  and 
sensual  indulgence — let  any  one  who 
has  lived  in  the  tropics  deny  it  if  he 
can — is  stronger  there  than  here,  and  the 
consequences  of  yielding  to  it  usually 
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more  serious.  On  all  sides  are  siren 
voices  calling,  soft  arms  inviting  to  their 
embrace ;  and  old  standards  of  conduct 
seem,  in  some  strange  and  mysterious 
way,  to  have  become  obliterated.  Sir 
Henry  Blake,  former  Govemorof  Jamaica, 
referring  to  the  young  men  who,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  island,  were  sent  out 
from  England  to  the  sugar  plantations, 
says  :  "  They  were  plunged  into  a  fiery 
furnace  of  temptation  which  none  but  a 
moral  hero  could  resist.  By  scores  and 
by  hundreds  the  yellow  fever  claimed 
them,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  men 
lived  now  as  they  did  then,  yellow  fever 
would  be  a  perennial  scourge." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  conception  of  the 
health  conditions  of  the  tropics  and 
their  difference  from  those  of  the  north 
can  be  had  by  simply  grasping  the  fact 
that  there  is  the  region  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  of  both  life  and  death, 
where  Nature  never  gives  of  anything  in 
stinted  measure.  For,  just  as  the  forces 
of  life  are  stronger  and  more  insistent 
there  than  here,  so  are  death  and  decay 
more  prompt  and  speedy ;  the  one  con- 
dition is  the  natural  complement  of  the 
other.  And  he  who  deals  with  great 
forces  must  needs  be  more  on  his  guard 
than  when  dealing  with  small  ones. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this 
matter  of  healthfulness  because  it  is,  of 
all  questions  connected  with  the  tropics, 
the  one  of  most'  vital  and  immediate 
interest  and  calls  for  the  most  careful 
elucidation.  The  question  whether  the 
white  races  can  maintain  their  physical 
and  mental  vigor  through  successive  gen- 
erations, though  scarcely  less  important, 
is  more  briefly  and  easily  answered.  It 
is  true  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
have  deteriorated,  but  why  ?  In  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances,  heredity, 
not  environment,  has  been  the  cause. 
Wherever  the  whites  have  interbred  with 
the  aborigines  or  with  negroes  deteriora- 
tion has,  of  course,  followed,  just  as  it 
would  in  the  north  or  anywhere  else 
where  such  practices  obtained.  But  I 
have  yet  to  find  any  evidence  tha* — 
except  in  such  occasional  localities  as 
are  typical  black  man's  countries — white 
races  will  deteriorate  in  the  tropics  at 
all,  provided  that  the  stock  is  kept  pure. 
In  most  parts  of  tropical  territory  they 


can  live  and  flourish  permanently ;  there 
is  no  question  about  it 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  justly 
charge  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the 
tropical  belt  to  its  unhealthfulness  or  its 
inability  to  maintain  a  white  population. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  political  status 
of  many  tropical  countries  because,  de- 
plorable as  this  has  often  been,  and 
greatly  as  it  has  paralyzed  industries 
and  restricted  progress,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain  a  condition  which  is  so 
general  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory. 

I  have  left  the  consideration  of  the 
labor  supply  till  the  last,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that,  while  it  does  not  fully  explain 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  tropics, 
it  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other 
one  thing.  The  work,  in  countries  where 
African  slavery  has  prevailed,  is  done  by 
negroes ;  in  other  countries  by  the  abo- 
riginal natives.  Numerically,  there  is  no 
shortage  in  the  "  laboring  class  "  in  all 
countries  where  there  are  negroes.  But 
the  great  difficulty  is  that  the  negro  is 
not  obliged,  by  his  necessities,  to  do 
much  work — and  he  does  not  do  much. 
His  hut  costs  him  nothing  but  a  few 
days'  labor ;  clothes,  except  a  few  rags 
to  cover  his  nakedness,  he  does  not 
need ;  his  little  patch  of  bananas  and 
yams  furnishes  him  with  food.  He  has, 
without  knowing  it,  a  measure  of  the 
philosophy  of  Thoreau ;  he  enjoys  life  in 
his  way,  and  he  intends  to  have  ample 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  it  Money, 
with  him,  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity, 
and  when  he  wants  this  luxury  he  works 
for  it.  When  his  wants  become,  as  they 
frequently  do,  even  a  very  little  less  sim- 
ple, he  is  obliged  to  work  much  more, 
but  those  who  know  him  best  do  not 
look  for  any  more  than  occasional  and 
exceptional  changes  in  this  respect. 

In  countries  where  the  work  is  done 
by  Indians  labor  is  less  abundant;  in- 
deed, in  many  of  them  it  is  scarce.  A 
common  means  for  compelling  the  Indian 
to  labor  would  probably  be  distasteful 
to  most  northern  people.  The  planter 
owns  many  times  more  acres  of  land 
than  he  cultivates,  and  the  Indians 
dwelling  upon  it  are  obliged  to  come,  at 
his  bidding  and  at  the  current  rate  .of 
wages,  to  work  on  his  plantation.-  If 
they  decline  to  do  this,  they  must-  move 
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on,"  and  when  they  cross  the  border  of 
his  land  it  is  only  to  find  themselves  on 
another  planter's  territory  where  the  con- 
ditions are  exactly  the  same.  In  this 
way  is  kept  up  a  supply  of  labor  sufficient 
for  the  plantations  now  under  cultivation, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

In  the  British  West  Indies  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  importation  of 
coolies  from  India,  and,  thus  far,  this 
seems  to  work  fairly  well.  But  it  is  not 
illogical  to  suppose  that,  in  time,  the 
Hindoo  cooly  may  become  as  independ- 
ent as  his  negro  brother,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  satisfactory  the  plan  may 
prove  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

The  question  of  labor  is  so  vital  a  one 
in  tropical  development  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  when  it  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  any 
considerable  area  there  will  be  an  influx 
of  capital  and  enterprise  such  as  is  little 
dreamed  of  to-day.  We  have  only  to 
look  to  the  past  for  our  lesson  and  note 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  West 
India  islands,  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  flocked  to  them,  and  the  untold 


wealth  they  produced  when  African 
slavery  was  in  force  and  there  was  no 
question  about  the  supply  of  labor.  The 
day  of  slavery  is  past,  and  we  would  not 
wish  to  restore  it,  but  the  need  of  tropical 
output  is  greater  than  ever  before.  With 
the  advance  of  civilization  the  world  has 
grown  relatively  smaller  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  different  regions  greater ; 
at  the  present  time  no  civilized  nation 
could  dispense  with  the  natural  products 
of  such  territory  as  lies  north  and  south 
of  it  without  great  loss  and  inconven- 
ience. And,  as  time  passes,  this  fact  is 
bound  to  become  increasingly  apparent. 

In  what  way  and  how  soon  the  dif- 
ferent drawbacks  to  the  development  of 
tropical  resources  will  be  met  are  ques- 
tions that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  answer  to-day.  But  to  any  careful 
student  of  the  situation  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  no  alternative  to  their 
consideration,  when,  in  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  the  problems  will  have 
to  be  solved  and  the  great  natural  feeder 
of  the  world  receive  from  other  regions 
the  thought  and  attention  that  it  merits. 


How  a  Child  Learns  the  Music  of  Words 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


THE  young  mother  who  wishes 
to  fix  a  sentence  permanently 
in  a  child's  mind  need  not  bid 
dm  commit  it  to  memory  or  learn  it  as 
he  preface  to  a  Sunday-school  lesson, 
ince,  in  spite,  of  such  precautions,  it  may 
te  forgotten...  Let  her,  oh  the  contrary, 
ind  it  in  a  printed  book,  then  paste  over 
he  words  a  thick  strip  of  paper  to  con- 
eal  them ;  then  let  the  book  be  intrusted 
»  the  child's  own  care,  and  sooner  or 
iter  the  sentence  will  be  brought  to 
ght.  As  Confucius  exclaimed,  "  How 
an  a  man  be  concealed?"  so  may  be 
rell  exclaimed,  "  How  can  a  sentence 
e  concealed?"  especially  if  it  is  con- 
idered  a.  naughty  one,  and  paste  or  glue 
t  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
»ent.  I  speak  in  my  own  case  from 
rvid  personal  experience.  When  the 
est  of  mothers  gave  me  my  first  book 
f  fairy  tales,  three-quarters  of  a  century 


ago,  it  contained  the  story  of  a  child 
who  had  been  lured  away  among  wild 
animals  for  some  purpose  of  vengeance ; 
and  she  discreetly,  when  the  crisis  at 
length  drew  near,  pasted  an  extinguishing 
fragment  of  paper  over  the  final  consum- 
mation, so  that  I  did  not  know  quite 
clearly  what  had  happened  to  him.  How 
many  times  did  I  ponder  over  that  hope- 
less barrier,  until  less  reverential  school- 
mates, gradually  infringing  on  the  cor- 
ners, had  made  their  contents  at  last  vis- 
ible in  all  the  original  enormity.  The 
wolves,  it  seems,  "dragged  the  poor  child 
away  to  their  cavern,  full  of  bones  and 
blood."  How  easily  might  these  few 
casual  words  have  passed  out  of  my 
memory  had  they  been  left  unobstructed 
on  the  page ;  but  this  conscientious  at- 
tempt at  suppression  fixed  them  in  my 
mind  forever. 
What  was  done  in  this  case  negatively 
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in  the  way  of  terror  is  done  to  every 
imaginative  child  with  a  result  of  joy  in 
the  first  musical  words  which  chance  to 
fix  themselves  in  his  memory.  To  many 
they  come  in  the  words  of  the  church 
hymns.  There  is  a  dignity  which  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  in 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim." 

This  speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no 
concealment  to  make  it  attractive.  Not 
less  in  the  prose  of  many  a  psalmist  are 
these  qualities  impressed.  "  I  have  been 
young  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread;"  "The  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy;"  "Or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed,  ...  or  the  pitcher  be 
broken  at  the  fountain;"  or  the  yet 
more  beautiful  words,  "  Consider '  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  "  Though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing;"  or,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head."  These  passages  dwell 
in  memory,  they  become  a  part  of  life, 
and  prepare  the  child  for  the  unsur- 
passed power  and  beauty  of  English 
words.  These  also  transmit  themselves 
through  hymns  sung  in  Sunday-school, 
and  associate  sounds  that  are  pleasant 
to  the  ear  with  what  turn  out  to  be  fine 
instincts  or  impulses  for  life.  Such  come, 
for  instance,  from  the  fine  roll  of  the 
generous  hymn  beginning — 

"  We  have  come  from  far  and  near, 
Happy  homes  or  fortunes  drear, 
Rich  or  poor,  we  are  sure 
We  are  all  God's  children  here." 

Simple  hymns,  on  the  whole,  impress 
children  more  than  the  Scripture  texts, 
because  by  singing  them  we  seem  to 
reaffirm  their  truth  and  can  take  them 
in  a  manner  as  part  of  our  own  lives. 

To  others  who  have  early  studied  Latin, 
associations  equally  marked  are  found 
in  the  sweet  cadences  learned  from  the 
merest  text-book,  especially  any  text- 
book on  translating  the  English  into 
Latin.    In  many  cases  these  text-books 


are  made  up  of  passages  from  the  poets, 
as  Virgil  or  Horace,  given  out  in  Eng- 
lish and  to  be  translated  back.  Again 
and  again  the  boy  has  set  before  him 
some  graceful  passage  which  is  to  him 
a  low  archway  through  which  he  may 
look  for  the  immeasurable  beauty  of 
words.  In  the  old-fashioned  school  to 
which  I  went,  the  rigid  schoolmaster 
counted  it  for  righteousness  in  any 
boy  who  hunted  up  for  himself  the 
original  Latin  in  some  author,  and  held 
this  as  an  equivalent  to  the  labor  of 
translation.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  lodged 
such  passages  more  firmly  in  my  mind 
or  helped  more  to  educate  my  ear  to 
find  a  melodious  cadence.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  passage  like  this :  "  But  he, 
yet  a  boy,  and  as  unobserved,  goes  here 
and  there  upon  the  lonely  green;  and 
dips  the  soles  of  his  feet,  then  up  to  the 
ankle,  in  the  playing  water."  I  knew  for 
myself  that  I  was  that  boy ;  the  passage 
spoke  personal  experience,  and  the  liquid- 
ness  of  the  Latin  word  aqua,  aura,  undo, 
became  forever  fascinating  in  my  ears. 
It  was  I  myself  who,  being  twelve  years 
old,  could  just  touch  the  tender  boughs 
from  the  ground : 

"Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat 
annus, 

Jam  fragiles  poteram  a  terra  contingere 
ramos." 

More  than  half  a  century  afterwards  I 
used  the  same  two  lines  of  Virgil  in  dedi- 
cating a  small  volume  to  James  Lowell, 
to  recall  the  days  when  we  went  to  school 
together ;  and  he  remembered  the  book, 
and  the  very  place  in  school  where  he 
sat  when  he  read  it,  and  the  very  spots 
where  he  had  plucked  off  the  branches 
such  as  Virgil  described. 

Then  came  the  heroic  phrases :  "It  is 
Roman  to  do  and  'to  suffer  bravely ;" 
"  He  that  gives  himself  up  to  pleasure 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  man ;"  "  At 
how  much  is  virtue  to  be  estimated, 
which  can  neither  be  taken  away  by 
force  nor  purloined  ;  is  neither  lost  by 
shipwreck,  nor  by  fire,  nor  is  it  changed 
by  the  alterations  of  seasons  and  of 
times."  How  these  fine  sentences  lodged 
themselves  in  the  childish  mind  in  those 
days ;  how  much  nearer  they  were  for 
the  very  foreignness  in  the  language 
with  which  they  were  uttered,  like  that 
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of  new  playmates  who  had  been  reared 
in  a  different  realm  1  Yet  when  we  turn 
to  English,  again,  the  very  simplest  ob- 
ject might  call  forth  the  same  verbal 
charm,  involving  a  music  in  the  mere 
syllables  which  described  it.  Often,  as 
I  went  to  school  in  those  early  times,  did 
I  see  the  pigeons  fly  in  and  out  from 
the  dove-cote  in  the  great  bam  then  ad- 
joining the  stately  old  colonial  residence 
at  the  corner  of  Brattle  and  Sparks 
Streets,  and  often  did  I  pause  to  murmur 
over  to  myself  the  sweet  dying  cadence 
of  Willis's  poem  of  "  The  Belfry  Pigeon," 
the  one  simple  and  unconscious  poem 
he  ever  wrote : 

"  Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour  or  funeral  knell — 


The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 

Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd, 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies." 

The  cadence  of  those  last  two  lines,  the 
drooping  fall  of  the  last  line  especially, 
atone  for  all  Willis's  coxcombry,  and 
show  that,  in  spite  of  the  English  ap- 
plauses that  spoiled  him,  he  was  a  poet 
at  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  worth  a  poet's 
whole  life  to  fill  one  child's  memory  with 
a  strain  of  music  which  lasted  more  than 
seventy  years.  Literature  itself,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  is  only  attar  of  roses, 
one  distilled  drop  from  a  million  petals. 


Criticism  and  the  Church 

By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon 


IN  his  "  Vie  de  Je*sus  "  Renan  wrote  : 
"There  is  one  thing  a  theologian 
can  never  be — a  historian.  His- 
tory is  essentially  disinterested.  His- 
tory has  but  one  care,  art  and  truth. 
The  theologian  has  one  interest;  it  is 
his  dogma."  Because  he  deemed  the- 
ology and  historical  criticism  irrecon- 
cilable, Renan  left  the  Church.  Since 
then  the  Church  has  been  endeavoring 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  Renan's  alterna- 
tive. A  certain  element,  it  is  true,  even 
among  Protestants,  have  taken  the  atti- 
tude of  repression:  Criticism  is  the 
work  of  the  devil.  A  much  larger  ele- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  en- 
ieavored  to  commit  the  See  of  Peter  to 
his  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  science, 
jut  thus  far  without  success.  Among 
Protestants  the  already  immense  and 
rrowing  majority  are  committed  to  the 
»pposite  principle:  Science  is  the  ally 
>£  revelation;  even  criticism  of  the 
ecords,  textual  and  higher  as  well,  if  it 
>e  really  scientific,  merely  makes  clearer 
he  facts,  and  the  revelation  lies  in  the 
acts,  not  in  the  record.  The  applica- 
ion  of  the  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
ronilict  over  Genesis  and  geology  was 
o  salutary  and  met  such  general  accept- 
ance that  in  the  Protestant  world  at 
sstst  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  apply 


it  again  in  the  case  of  Moses  versus 
critical  history.  For  the  last  forty  years 
Protestant  scholarship  has  been  gradu- 
ally shifting  the  ground  of  Biblical  schol- 
arship from  a  subjective  to  an  objective 
point  of  view.  Exegesis  is  no  longer 
exclusively  grammatical  and  philological ; 
it  is  now  historical.  We  seek  the  writer's 
meaning  in  the  light  of  his  period,  not 
necessarily  for  adoption,  but  as  a  means 
for  the  framing  of  our  own  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  four  Gospels  are  to  us 
four  reports,  illustrative  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  in  different  places  at 
successive  periods,  of  the  great  drama 
whose  actual  course  remains  to  be  re- 
constructed. The  Epistles  are  cross- 
sections  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
various  stages  of  its  development.  The 
whole  Bible,  scientifically  speaking,  is  a 
collection  of  living  specimens  for  the 
study  of  spiritual  biology ;  the  material 
it  affords  from  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  leading  religion  of 
the  world  is  to  the  theologian  of  to-day 
the  most  important,  beyond  comparison, 
of  the  elements  by  which  he  studies 
"  the  phenomenology  of  the  spirit." 
What  else  can  criticism  do  but  help 
him?  If  textual,  it  discriminates  later 
alteration  or  accretion  from  original 
text.    If  higher,  it  is  documentary,  and 
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classifies  the  material  with  relation  to 
the  periods  and  circumstances  from 
which  it  emanates;  or  it  is  historical, 
and  discriminates  the  actual  occurrences 
from  the  varying  conception  of  the 
occurrences  and  their  significance  put 
forth  by  various  writers  at  various  inter- 
vals. Criticism  is  a  means  for  going 
behind  the  records  in  closer  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  If  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  Jesus'  rebuke  of  scribal  wor- 
ship of  the  letter,  "Ye  search  the 
scriptures,  because  ye  think  that  in 
them  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me ;  and  ye  will 
not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life," 
why  not  use  criticism  that  we  may  come 
at  the  life,  the  living  word  of  God  ? 

Such  has  been  the  reasoning  of  pro- 
gressive Protestantism  in  the  greatest 
transition  the  Church  has  had  to  accom- 
plish since  the  Reformation.  And  though 
we  may  have  remained  somewhat  super- 
ciliously ignorant  of  it,  such  has  been 
the  reasoning  also  of  an  element  of  the 
Roman  Church  which  makes  up  much 
in  scholarship  for  lack  of  numbers. 

Few  developments  in  the  religious 
life  of  our  time  can  be  of  greater  inter- 
est to  the  discriminating  mind  than  the 
contrast  of  Harnack  and  Loisy,  each  a 
thorough  and  genuine  scholar  and  brill- 
iant writer  in  the  prime  of  life,  each  a 
consecrated  and  earnest  Christian,  at 
the  same  time  devoted  by  most  ardent 
conviction  to  the  principles  of  his  own 
national  Church,  each  profoundly  com- 
mitted to  the  application  of  historical 
criticism  in  its  most  scientific,  most  un- 
trammeled  form  to  the  sacred  writings. 
And  yet,  as  Loisy  at  least  is  careful  to 
make  us  understand,  the  two  stand  at 
opposite  poles  in  their  whole  conception 
of  the  relation  of  criticism  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  development  of  Christianity. 

Of  Harnack,  the  justly  admired  and 
brilliant  leader  of  German  theological 
thought,  the  unrivaled  master  in  his 
field  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  great  Protestant  University 
of  Berlin,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  His 
recent  visit  to  America  has  confirmed 
what  seemed  the  extravagant  eulogies  of 
those  who  reported  to  us  the  mingled 
eloquence  and  scholarship  of  his  lec- 
tures.  Liberals  are  as  sure  of  his  per- 


fect loyalty  to  the  principles  of  fearlessly 
scientific  criticism  as  conservatives  are 
eager  to  catch  from  his  lips  an  utter- 
ance appreciative  of  tradition.  The 
Abbe*  Alfred  Loisy  is  almost  unknown  to 
us,  although  he  has  scarcely  permitted 
a  year  to  pass  since  the  publication,  in 
1890,  of  his  Doctor's  thesis  on  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
some  notable  contribution  to  Biblical 
science  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
The  latest,  his  voluminous  commentary 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  criticism  and  exegesis,  the  most  im- 
portant study  of  the  subject  of  our  time. 
And  Loisy's  criticism  is  as  completely 
untrammeled  as  Hamack's.  In  results 
it  is  much  more  radical.  We  do  not 
wonder,  as  we  read  his  perfectly  fearless 
utterances  on  the  non-historical  charac- 
acter  of  the  books  attributed  to  Moses, 
the  development  of  religious  teaching  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  like,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1903,  his  "Religion  of  Israel," 
"Gospel  Studies,"  "Gospel  and  the 
Church,"  and  "  Fourth  Gospel "  were 
put  on  the  Index,  Loisy  himself  having 
previously  been  deposed  from  his  profes- 
sorship and  silenced. 

And  yet  it  is  true,  as  he  himself  urges, 
that  he  is  the  real  and  consistent  Catho- 
lic of  Catholics,  as  genuinely  and  sin- 
cerely so  as  Harnack  is  the  ardent 
admirer  and  follower  of  Luther.  He 
tells  us  of  himself,  in  his  "  Round  about 
a  little  Book,"  that  "in  applying  himself 
to  the  history  of  dogmas,  he  chose  as 
his  guide  Cardinal  Newman,  and  took 
up  as  his  guide  that  writer's  theory  of 
Christian  development  to  oppose  the 
systems  of  MM.  Harnack  and  Sabatier." 
Thus  when  Hamack's  popular  treatise, 
"What  is  Christianity?"  appeared  in 
German,  English,  and  French,  Loisy  was 
ready.  In  his  "  Gospel  and  the  Church  " 
he  makes  clear  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  his  own  criticism  in  contrast  with 
what  he  regards  as  the  principles  of 
Harnack,  and  of  Protestant  criticism  in 
general.  "  Herr  Harnack  does  not  con- 
ceive Christianity  as  a  seed,  at  first  a 
plant  in  potentiality,  then  a  real  plant, 
identical  from  the  beginning  of  its  evo- 
lution to  the  final  limit,  and  from  the 
root  to  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  as  a 
fruit,  ripe,  or  rather  overripe,  that  must 
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be  peeled  to  reach  the  incorruptible  ker- 
nel ;  and  Herr  Harnack  peels  his  fruit 
with  such  perseverance  that  the  question 
arises  if  anything  will  remain  at  the  end." 

In  homely  metaphor,  it  is  indeed  a 
case  of  nut  versus  onion.  Loisy  is 
supremely  unfettered  in  his  criticism 
because  each  phase  of  the  religious 
growth  is  to  him  divine  and  perfect  for 
its  own  period ;  the  function  of  criticism 
is  simply  to  penetrate  to  the  vitalizing 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole.  Does 
the  Fourth  Gospel  appear  a  second-cen- 
tury fiction  ?  What  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
second  century  was  therein  giving  the 
best  expression  in  its  power  to  its  con- 
ception of  the  Gospel  drama  and  its 
significance?  And  what  right  has  Prot- 
estantism to  reject  all  save  two  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  yet 
retain  baptism,  which  differs  from  later 
ecclesiastical  loan  institutions  only  in 
point  of  age,  and  the  borrowing  of  the 
rite  from  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  ? 

Harnack,  according  to  Loisy,  removes 
layer  after  layer  of  the  vital  growth  only 
to  reject  it  as  worthless,  until  the  resid- 
uum be  reached  of  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  divine  fatherhood — that  is  Chris- 
tianity, and  nothing  more  1 

But  what  if  the  effort  of  Protestant 


criticism  be  rather  to  discriminate  thtt 
vitalizing  germ  or.  dynamic  of  growth 
which  enabled  the  religion  of  Jesus  to 
assimilate,  without  itself  being  assimi- 
lated, all  the  worthy  elements  of  Jewish 
and  Hellenic  religious  life  from  Paul's 
day  to  our  own ;  not  to  reject  all  that 
can  be  classed  as  accretion,  but  to  dis- 
cover in  it  that  which  fitted  it  for  assim- 
ilation ?  Not  all  development  is  progress. 
Historical  criticism  must  help  to  dis- 
criminate evolution  from  degeneration. 
If  the  Roman  Church  has  a  Loisy,  it 
should  be  the  purer,  the  more  true  to  its 
first  impetus,  for  his  historical  criticism, 
the  less  inclined  to  hide  the  primal  and 
essential  under  the  rubbish  of  supersti- 
tion— if,  indeed,  it  do  not  crush  and 
silence  him  by  the  iron  hand  of  priestly 
control  I 

The  theologian  of  to-morrow,  it  is 
plain,  will  be  a  historian  or  nothing. 
But  historical  criticism  will  not  be  wielded 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  nothing 
good  save  that  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning; nor,  conversely,  that  all  is  good 
which  was  and  is  now ;  but  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  essence  of  our  faith  is 
that  which  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 


Henry  Clay1 


—  A  PROPER  biography  of  Mr. 
/  %  Clay,"  wrote  James  Parton 
■A.  nearly  forty  years  ago,  "  would 
be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  of  works.  It  would  embrace 
the  ever-memorable  rise  and  first  tri- 
umphs of  the  Democratic  party;  the 
wild  and  picturesque  life  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky;  the  War  of  1812 ; 
Congress  from  1806  to  1852 ;  the  fury 
and  corruption  of  Jackson's  reign ;  and 
the  three  great  compromises  which  post- 
poned the  Rebellion.  All  the  leading 
men  and  all  the  striking  events  of  our 
history  would  contribute  something  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  work." 
farton  was  right  in  feeling  that  the 
career  of  Henry  Clay  was  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  his  times 

»  TJu  True  Henry  Clay.  By  Joseph  M.  Rogers. 
XV  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 


that  the  one  cannot  properly  be  estimated 
without  in  large  measure  retelling  the 
other :  the  half-century  that  saw  Henry 
Clay  a  foremost  figure  in  the  public  eye 
was  a  period  of  momentous  importance ; 
witnessing  critical  events  in  the  history 
of  the  youthful  Republic,  it  also  witnessed 
the  genesis  of  policies  that,  potent  in 
effect  at  the  time  they  came  into  being, 
have  exerted  a  still  more  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  molding  and  directing  of  the 
modem  United  States ;  above  all,  it  wit- 
nessed the  birth  and  steady  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  of  the  spirit  that 
led  men  to  realize  that  the  United  States 
was  not,  as  so  many  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed, merely  a  congeries  of  common- 
wealths united  by  the  bond  of  a  compact 
that  might  be  loosed  at  will,  but  an  indi- 
visible whole,  self-contained  and  possess- 
ing in  itself  the  attributes  of  sover 
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Henry  Clay  not  only  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  mighty  drama  of  these  fifty 
years,  but  in  himself  embodied  the  tran- 
sition from  the  old  to  the  new.  All  this, 
together  with  the  significance  of  Parton's . 
formulation,  his  present  biographer  has 
well  apprehended,  and,  if  presenting  a 
work  markedly  deficient  in  point  of  liter- 
ary quality,  gives  an  account  of  the  great 
Kentuckian  that  is  vivid,  impartial,  and 
philosophic,  and  that  assists  us  to  place 
him  correctly  among  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Although  writing  as  an  ardent  admirer, 
Mr.  Rogers  makes  no  attempt  to  blink 
at  Clay's  weaknesses — his  lack  of  fixity 
of  purpose,  his  inconsistency,  his  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  thought  and  life.  But 
he  holds,  and  with  justification,  that 
what  there  was  in  him  of  fault  and  error 
has  been  unduly  magnified,  just  as  that 
which  was  praiseworthy  has  been  exag- 
gerated, until  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
the  real  Henry  Clay  in  the  web  of  eulogy 
and  libel  that  has  been  woven  about 
him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Rogers  goes 
too  far  when  he  asserts  that  "Henry 
Clay  is  fast  becoming  a  mythical  person- 
age ;"  but  also  undoubtedly  the  present 
generation  knows  all  too  little  about  him, 
and,  as  Mr.  Rogers  writes,  much  that  is 
fallacious  must  be  cleared  away  before 
it  is  possible  to  know  him  for  what  he 
was.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
Clay  "originated  nothing  and  estab- 
lished nothing."  In  the  clearing  away, 
however,  if  any  fact  stands  supreme  it  is 
that,  whatever  his  defects  and  however 
unconsciously,  Henry  Clay  built  well 
for  the  future  of  his  country.  The  eco- 
nomic development  that  has  compelled 
the  admiration  of  the  world  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  policies  of  internal 
improvements  and  tariff  protection  to 
which  he  stood,  if  not  as  father,  at  least 
as  sponsor.  Even  in  the  compromises, 
for  which  Mr.  Rogers  reads  "surren- 
ders," whereby  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict "  was  temporarily  averted,  we  who 
are,  through  the  passage  of  time,  in  a 
position  to  judge  more  largely,  may  per- 
ceive that  Clay's  labors  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Republic — for,  side  by 
side  with  the  postponing  of  the  struggle, 
the  sense  of  natural  solidarity  was  grow- 
ing apace,  the  Nation  was  the  better 


equipping  itself  to  cope  with  rebellion. 
And  in  the  very  name  of  "the  great 
Compromiser,"  by  which  Henry  Clay  has 
come  down  in  history,  may  be  discerned 
both  the  lines  in  which  he  was  cast  and 
the  base  on  which  his  chief  title  to  fame 
rests — his  master  passion  of  love  for  the 
Union,  his  preachment  of  patriotism. 
Mr.  Rogers  holds  that  perhaps  more 
than  to  Webster  we  owe  to  Henry  Clay 
that  love  of  country  "  which  is  now  so 
universal,  but  which  in  his  day  was  a 
divided  sentiment"  This  cannot  read- 
ily be  admitted,  but  it  may  be  cheerfully 
granted  that  the  debt  we  owe  to  Web- 
ster we  owe  in  kind  to  Clay. 

The  key  to  his  career,  to  his  failures 
and  successes  alike,  Mr.  Rogers  finds 
in  his  profoundly  emotional  nature. 
"  While  physically  and  mentally  Clay 
was  a  great  strong  man,  temperament- 
ally he  was  constituted  fake  a  woman." 
This  observation  is  of  the  most  direct 
value  to  those  who,  knowing  not  the 
spell  of  his  presence  and  the  magic  of 
his  voice,  must  incline  to  marvel  at  the 
enthusiasm  provoked  by  the  mere  name 
of  Clay.  In  the  magnetism  of  his  per- 
sonality he  appears  to  have  exercised 
the  influence  peculiar  to  a  beautiful, 
brilliant,  impulsive,  ardent  woman.  In 
this  connection  may  be  cited  Webster's 
remark  that  "he  had  always  believed 
that  if  Henry  Clay  had  been  a  woman, 
and  he  (Webster)  had  met  her  in  early 
life,  they  would  have  loved,  quarreled, 
and  married,  and  probably  quarreled 
afterwards;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
how  he  might,  in  any  case,  have  regretted 
the  event."  Like  a  woman,  again,  Henry 
Clay,  having  none  of  the  profundity  of 
Webster,  possessed  a  seeming  instinct 
of  unerring  vision,  but  "  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  argue  with  himself,  consult  per- 
sonal or  other  interests,  he  became  men- 
tally and  morally  befogged."  Hence  the 
shifting,  the  temporizing  that  amounted 
to  a  "  psychological  infirmity  " — infirmity 
costing  Clay  so  much  when  the  public 
was  called  to  measure  up  its  idol  as 
Presidential  timber.  Five  times  a  can- 
didate for  National  headship,  twice  re- 
jected by  his  party  and  thrice  by  the 
people,  it  is  plain  to  us  that  he  was  far 
better  loved  than  trusted.  However 
popular  he  may  have  been,  his  opportu- 
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nism  was  decidedly  not  popular.  Yet  we 
may  believe  that  it  was  an  honest  oppor- 
tunism, and,  despite  all  he  said  and  did 


in  his  efforts  to  attain  the  Presidency, 
admit  the  sincerity  of  his  immortal  "  I 
would  rather  be  right  than  President" 


Nineteenth-Century  Germany 


THE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty  takes  the 
narrator  from  1815,  after  Waterloo,  to 
1848 — two  dates  of  great  meaning  for 
every  German.    Mr.  Bigelow  describes 
how  Germany  gloried  in  Napoleon's  de- 
feat, sank  into  apathy  under  the  police 
administration  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
finally,  to  avenge  outraged  manhood, 
inaugurated  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Though  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  volume  there  is  no  such  succes- 
sion of  stirring  events  as  characterized 
the  preceding  volume,  every  student  will 
agree  that  the  years  between  1815  and 
1848  marked  a  no  less  impressive  period 
of  German  history.    The  real  leaders  of 
this  period  were  not  a  king  and  a  prime 
minister,  but  a  professor  and  a  tumvater. 
In    1819  Tumvater  Jahn,  though  so 
monarchical  that  he  would  not  allow 
bis  soldiers  to  sing  Schiller's  "  Freies 
Leben,"  was  carried  off  to  a  dungeon, 
while  Professor  Amdt,  of  Bonn,  author 
jf  a  great  German  national  song,  found 
lis  house  broken  open,  his  papers  seized, 
ind  himself  haled  off  to  be  for  twenty 
rears  under  police  surveillance.    As  Mr. 
Bigelow  says : 

The  list  of  eminent,  respectable,  and  most 
oyal  monarchical  Germans  who  were  seized, 
ent  to  prison,  or  exiled  would  include  names 
if  which  any  healthy  society  would  be 
iroud.  .  .  .  America  is  grateful  that  among 
hose  was  the  distinguished  publicist  Francis 
Jeber  .  .  .  who  took  refuge  in  the  United 
Itates  and  is  gratefully,  remembered  by 
tudents  for  his  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Govern- 
lent." 

The  succession  of  biographical  sketches 
ad  estimates  of  such  patriots  as  Blum, 
ihn,  Fritz  Reuter,  and  others,  stands 

*  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.  By 
aoltney  Bigelow.  fllustxated  with  Portrait.  Three 


oL  III.,  1815-48.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
ork. 

FUnf  Hundert  Jahre  Berliner  Geschickte.  Von 
iofon  Streckfuss.  Zwei  Bande.  Verlag  von  Albert 
aldschmidt,  Berlin. 

Tk*  Correspondence  of  William  I.  and  Bismarck, 
tth  Otker  Letters  from  and  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
nnslated  by  J.  A.  Ford.  Two  volumes.  Frederick 
.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  _ 


in  marked  contrast  with  the  sketches 
and  estimates  of  Frederick  William  HI., 
Frederick  William  IV.,  and  of  Metter- 
nich.  Concerning  the  two  monarchs 
Mr.  Bigelow's  criticism  is  unsparing : 

We  have  to  tell  of  a  nation  writhing  in 
torment  under  the  short-sighted  administra- 
tion of  two  Prussian  kings  whom  the  Ger- 
man school-boy  of  to-day  is  educated  to  re- 
gard as  illustrious,  but  whom  we  cannot  but 
think  enemies  of  Germany. 

The  German  school-boy  thinks  as  he 
does,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  because 
a  man  may  not  speak  of  the  rulers  of 
Germany,  past  or  present,  with  that 
freedom  which  he  would  use  in  discuss- 
ing any  other  subject 

In  England  the  historical  writer  is  free  to 

fublish  the  truth  about  his  royal  house.  In 
'ranee  there  is  no  dynastic  influence  to 
appease.  The  American  historian  is  still 
more  free.  But  in  Germany,  while  the  ut- 
most independence  is  tolerated,  nay,  encour- 
aged, in  the  fields  of  science,  speculative 
philosophy,  and  even  theology,  the  moment 
that  the  professor  impinges  upon  the  art  of 
governing  or  the  merits  of  those  occupying 
a  throne,  he  feels  himself  on  dangerous 
ground. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  a 
single  German  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  reasonably  free  of  bias 
or  of  a  bigoted  loyalty.  If  any  history 
written  in  German  impresses  us  as 
having  a  tendency  in  the  liberal  direc- 
tion, however,  it  is  that  of  Dr.  S  creek- 
fuss.  Himself  a  hero  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  he  has  known  well  how  to  com- 
bine the  strong,  pungent,  sturdy  fiber 
of  a  typical  German  nature  with  the 
skill  of  a  bom  teller  of  stories,  whether 
their  period  lies  in  one  century  or  an- 
other. But  especially  does  he  show  his 
story-teller's  power  when  he  describes 
the  events  of  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century,  in  which  he  bore  his 
protester's  part.  In  the  Streckfuss  his- 
tory, as  in  Mr.  Bigelow's,  we  have  a 
welcome  background  of  various  de- 
scriptions against  which  the  great  po- 
litical and  court  figures  of  Germany 
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are  projected;  in  Mr.  Bigelow's  case, 
some  critics  even  opine  that  the  pages 
devoted  to  Tocqueville  and  Mazzini 
and  Kossuth  are  rather  beside  the  mark 
in  the  narration  of  purely  German  his- 
tory. In  our  opinion,  however,  the 
knowledge  of  certain  great  contemporary 
personalities  in  the  political  life  of  other 
countries  brings  out  in  sharper  contrast 
and  distinction  those  figures  which  oc- 
cupy the  middle  of  the  German  stage. 
The  histories  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Dr. 
Streckfuss  have  another  quality  in  com- 
mon— that  of  telling  us  a  great  deal 
about  prominent  people  in  their  private 
as  well  as  in  their  public  life.  We  see 
the  people  in  great  part  without  their 
cumbersome  court  clothes ;  they  move, 
speak,  and  act  as  do  ordinary  human 
beings  of  our  own  day ;  and,  according 
to  both  historians,  they  certainly  had  not 
only  ordinary  but  very  extraordinary 
human  frailties.  We  know  of  no  more 
direct  and  personal  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  Berlin  for  half  a  millennium — and 
that  was  often  the  history  of  Germany — 
than  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Streckfuss's 
admirable  but,  alas !  too  closely  printed 
pages.  If  in  matter  the  anecdotal 
forges  to  the  fore,  the  author's  manner 
fits  it;  his  style  is  vigorous  and  some- 
times almost  unconventional.  It  is  al- 
ways entertaining,  and  delights  us  by  its 
remoteness  from  any  dry-as-dust  "his- 
torical manner."  His  book  deserves 
translation.  It  would  certainly  further 
a  better  understanding  in  this  country, 
not  only  of  German  history,  but  also  of 
German  character.  As  before  hinted, 
the  work  is  especially  strong  in  its 
description  of  the  period  between  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  German 
Revolution  of  1848.  In  that  year  a 
loyal,  thrifty,  peaceful,  and  monarchically 
inclined  people  drove  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  later  Emperor  William  I.  of 
Germany,  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  1848 
the  contrast  between  German  agriculture 
and  industry,  now  so  acute,  had  already 
begun.  In  April  of  that  year,  as  we  learn 
from  this  admirable  translation  of  "  The 
Correspondence  of  William  the  First 
and  Bismarck,"  the  Iron  Chancellor 
wrote  concerning  the  Landtag  that  "  the 
final  sitting  was  held  day  before  yester- 


day, after  I  alone  had  protested,  in  a 
long  speech,  in  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  country,  against 
Hansemann's  extravagance  in  favor  of 
industry." 

This  correspondence  is  but  another 
evidence  that  the  work  of  1848  was  only 
half  done.  Even  in  1852  Otto  von 
Manteuffel  wrote  to  Bismarck :  "  I  regard 
a  constitutional  system,  where  majorities 
have  the  dominion,  as  anything  but 
Protestant."  Indeed,  these  "other  let- 
ters "  from  and  to  Prince  Bismarck,  which 
accompany  the  royal  correspondence, 
are  of  greater  interest,  because  the  letters 
are  more  spontaneous.  The  first  show 
the  condition  of  the  court ;  these  reveal 
the  conditions  of  the  people.  And  what 
a  host  of  notable  letter-writers  cross 
the  stage  1  First  of  all  the  Emperor, 
with  his  Chancellor,  of  course,  then  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  Hohenlohes,  Man- 
teuffels,  Biilows,  Gortschakoff,  Andrassy, 
Schleinitz,  Roon,  Motley,  Virchow,  and 
many  others. 

Out  of  all  this  correspondence  the 
real  Bismarck  appears  almost  a  different 
Bismarck  than  we  have  known  from  his 
own  "  Reflections  and  Reminiscences," 
or  his  "  Love  Letters,"  or  from  the  vari- 
ous biographies  of  him — Mr.  Lowe's,  Mr. 
Headlam's,  Mr.  Stearns's,  Mr.  Jacks's, 
M.  Andler's,  Herr  Busch's.  We  here 
see  Bismarck  the  letter-writer.  We  here 
see  Bismarck  the  diplomat  Of  course 
some  of  the  letters  show  traces  of  edit- 
ing, and  this  is  avowedly  a  selected  cor- 
respondence, selected  first  of  all  by  the 
writer  himself,  who,  we  know,  chose  from 
the  piles  of  his  correspondence  only 
those  letters  which  were  intended  to  be 
printed  after  his  death.  The  work  is 
thus  confessedly  fragmentary  and  of  un- 
even value.  We  could  dispense  with  cer- 
tain notes  of  congratulation  and  thanks 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  certain  let- 
ters omitted  which  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  shows  would  have 
been  extremely  instructive  and  possibly 
racy  reading.  Why  should  the  book's 
title,  then,  be  "  7%e  Correspondence," 
etc.?  But  enough  remains  to  show  to 
us  not  only  the  policy  of  an  empire- 
maker,  but  the  character  of  that  empire- 
maker.  Bismarck  was  bound  to  make 
the  empire  even  if  he  had  to  do  some 
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incidental  wrong  to  others.  We  discern 
in  the  grim  founder  of  German  unity  a 
man  bound  to  break  down  all  opposition, 
a  man  who  could  be  unscrupulous  in 
method  if  necessary,  a  man  who  could 
descend  to  bitternesses  and  littlenesses 
in  railing  at  his  enemies,  a  man  who 
was  not  above  certain  small  and  mean 
jealousies  of  his  co-laborers. 

These  volumes  are  another  proof  of 
the  fact  that  Bismarck's  influence  with 
the  old  Kaiser  was  largely  due  to  that 
club  which  the  Chancellor  held  over  the 
King  by  threatening  to  retire  if  not  per- 


mitted to  have  his  way.  As  early  as 
1863  this  was  evident,  and  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  it  made  its  appear- 
ance at  fairly  regular  and  frequent  inter- 
vals. Of  course  the  excuse  of  ill  health 
was  worked  for  all  it  was  worth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  is  shown  to  be 
often  complaining  because  his  independ- 
ent Chancellor  had  left  him  in  the  dark 
about  certain  important  matters.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  in  order  to 
carry  his  point,  Bismarck  had  to  show 
not  only  an  Italian  hand  but  sometimes 
his  own  stout  German  fist. 
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One  is  rejoiced  to  open  at  least  one  book  of 
this  kind  which  uses  legible  type. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels   for  Historical 

Study  (A).  By  William  Arnold  Stevens  and 
Ernest  Dewitt  Burton.  (Third  Edition,  Revised.) 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  6J4X8X  in. 
283  pages. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition 
this  "  Harmony  "  had  been  recognized  as  a 
standard  work,  and  has  been  commended  as 
such  by  The  Outlook.  Its  plan  attempts  no 
reconstruction  of  the  order  of  events  in  the 
Gospels,  but  rather  to  discover  and  use  this 
as  the  basis  for  such  final  arrangement  as 
Biblical  criticism  may  ultimately  determine. 

Historical  Geography  of  Bible  Lands.  By 

John  B.  Calkin,  M.A.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  6x9K  in.  1%  pages. 

History  of  Carleton  College  (The) :  Its  Ori- 
gin and  Growth,  Environment  and  Builder*. 

By  the  Rev.  Delavan  L.  Leonard,  D.D.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  421 
pages. 

History  of  Civilisation,  which  Includes  a 
History  of  Life  and  also  a  History  of  Ideas 

(The).  By  Julian  Laughlin.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  6KX9J4  in. 
526  pages. 

Holy  Roman  Empire  (The).    By  James 
Bryce,  D.C.L.    (A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and 
Revised  Throughout.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5J4x8in.  575  pages.  *l.S0,net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Home  Ideals.  By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia. 
4Mx7Kin.  115  pages. 

These  short  essays  on  a  great  and  vital  sub- 
ject are  sensible  and  practical,  a  good  "  tract 
for  the  times." 


Boantifol  Possibility  (A).  By  Edith  Fergu- 
son Black.  The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia. 
5x7K  in.  330  pages.  90c.,  net.   (Postage,  10c.) 

Directory  of  Institutions  and  Societies  Deal- 
ing with  Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (A).  Illustrated.  Compiled  by  Lil- 
ian Brandt.  Published  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York.  6x9Xra.  263  pages. 

Barry  Eastern  Christianity:  St.  Margaret's 
Lectures,  1994,  on  the  Syriac-Speaking  Church. 
By  F.  Crawford  Burkitt.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x8*  in.  228  pages.  12. 
It  is  far  Eastern  Christianity  with  which 
these  lectures  are  concerned,  not  that  of  the 
Greek  and  other  Eastern  Churches  within 
the  ancient  Roman  world.  Its  chief  seat 
was  Edessa,  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  the 
ancient  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  fatherland 
of  Abraham.  Here  was  a  chief  seat  of 
Oriental  learning,  and  a  seminary  which  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  supplied  Mes- 
opotamia and  Persia  with  Christian  pastors. 
Here,  perhaps,  in  the  fourth  century,  origi- 
nated the  apocryphal  letter  to  Jesus  of  Ab- 
gaxus,  King  of  Edessa.  Into  this  unfamiliar 
field  these  lectures  conduct  the  reader, 
through  an  interesting  account  of  the  Bible, 
the  theology,  and  the  internal  life  of  a  long- 
sxtinct  but  once  flourishing  and  distinctively 
characterized  Church. 

French  Home  Cooking  Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  American  Households.  By  Bertha  Julienne 
I  jaw.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  4Kx8 
in.   332  pages. 

3toersary  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and 
Attoatona  in  the  Works  of  Bngllsh  Authors, 
Particularly  of  Shakespeare  and  His  Contempo- 
raries. By  Robert  Nares,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Considerable  Additions  both 
oi  Words  and  Examples.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
F.R.S-,  and  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.  5HX8K  in.  981  pages. 
tV3.net. 

%.  new  edition  of  a  valuable  reference-book. 


Home  Mechanic  (The) :  A  Manual  for  In- 
dustrial Schools  and   Amateurs.    By  John 
Wright  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Xx9in.  345  pages.  $2.50,  net. 
An  English  book,  well  equipped  with  dia- 
grams and  cuts,  and  carefully  designed  to 
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teach  the  use'  of  tools  and  the  construction 
of  machines. 

In  the  Name  of  Liberty:  A  8tpry  of  the 

Terror.  By  Owen  Johnson.  The  Century  Co, 
New  York.  5x8  in.  406  pages.  J1.50. 

A  rather  unusually  spirited  tale  dealing  with 
a  subject  that  never  loses  its  fascination  as 
a  background  for  passion,  tragedy,  danger, 
and  escape — the  French  Revolution.  We 
have  seen  a  list  of  one  hundred  romances 
dealing  with  this  period,  and  have  little  doubt 
that  the  list  might  be  doubled.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  created  two  or  three  flesh-and-blood 
characters,  has  put  them  into  trying  crises, 
and  has  made  them  work  out  their  own 
moral  salvation  or  ruin  as  they  respond  or 
fail  to  respond  to  the  test  The  book  has 
life  and  energy. 

John  Banyan.  By  W.  Hale  White.  Illus- 
trated. (Literary  Lives.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5x7K  in.  222  pages,  *l,net. 
An  interesting  and  weft-written  biography, 
with  so  much  of  quotation  from  Bunyan  as  to 
give  it  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  auto- 
biography. But  it  lacks  background.  The 
picture  of  the  times  is  inadequate.  Less 
space  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  John  Bun- 

Sin's  allegories,  more  to  a  portraiture  of  John 
unyan's  times,  would  have  made  a  book  both 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable.  The 
analysis  of  Puritanism  in  the  last  chapter 
may  serve  as  a  reply  to  Matthew  Arnold's 
analysis,  but  it  is  not  adequate,  and  seems 
like  an  afterthought  to  the  book.  Nor  do 
we  share  the  pessimism  of  the  last  three  sen- 
tences in  the  book :  "  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves into  a  unity.  The  time  is  yet  to  come 
when  we  shall  live  by  a  faith  which  is  a  har- 
mony of  all  our  faculties.  A  glimpse  was 
caught  of  such  a  gospel  nineteen  centuries 
ago  in  Galilee,  but  it  has  vanished."  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  religion  of 
to-day.  with  all  its  defects,  is  much  more 
Christlike  in  its  essential  spirit  than  was  that 
of  either  Cavaliers  or  Puritans,  of  either  Laud 
or  Bunyan. 

Journalisten  (Die) :  A  Comedy.  By  Gustav 
Freytag.  Edited  by  Leigh  R.  Gregor,  B.A .,  PhD. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  4gx6Kin.  23l  pages.  45c 

Letters  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
xtov-igoi.  Edited  by  William  Holden  Hutton, 
D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  New  York.  5Hx9in. 
428  pages.  *4,  net. 

This  volume  outlines  the  life  as  well  as  con- 
tains its  self-expression  in  the  letters  of  one 
who  was  esteemed  by  those  who  best  knew 
him  "  a  great  Bishop."  conspicuous  for  learn- 
ing, judgment,  and  kindness,  a  truly  great- 
hearted man.  More  than  as  a  prelate  of  the 
Anglican  Church  Dr.  Stubbs  will  be  known 
as  a  historian.  What  John  Richard  Green 
was  for  English  history,  Williams  Stubbs 
was  for  the  history  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, on  which  he  wrote  the  work  most  widely 
read.  His  intercourse  with  leaders  of  his 
Church  and  nation  is  revealed  in  these  let- 
ters, in  which  his  personal  characteristics  as 
a  Christian  pastor,  an  ecclesiastical  states- 
man, a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  friend,  combine  in  the 
portrait  of  a  strong,  sincere,  and  faithful  man. 


Millionaire  Baby  (The).  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green.  Illustrated.  The  Boobs-Merrill  Co,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  5x7Hin.  358  pages.  H-5Q. 

The  abduction  of  a  child  is  made  the  center 
around  which  the  author  first  winds  and 
then  unwinds  an  intricate  mesh  of  crimes 
and  clues.  As  a  detective  story  it  is  ingen- 
ious ;  as  fiction  in  any  other  sense  it  is  worth- 
less. 

Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Addresses.  By 

Henry  Sidgwick.  The  Macmillan  Co,  New 
York.  5J6x9in.  374 pages. 

The  many-sided  activity  of  the  late  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge  is  strik- 
ingly represented  in  this  collection  of  essays 
and  addresses.  Sixteen  in  number,  they 
take  for  theme  subjects  of  an  ethical,  socio- 
logical, economic,  educational,  and  purely 
literary  interest,  in  all  of  which  domains  of 
thought  Henry  Sidgwick  was  well  qualified 
to  speak.  Probably  the  essays  that  will  be 
most  warmly  welcomed  by  the  many  who 
cherish  his  memory  are  the  literary,  for  it 
was  in  literary  criticism  that  the  characteris- 
tics which  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
thinkers  of  his  generation  best  found  expres- 
sion. But  in  all  the  papers  herein  included 
these  characteristics  are  palpably  apparent — 
the  intellectual  sincerity,  the  open-minded- 
ness,  the  faculty  of  acute  analysis,  the  precis- 
ion of  statement,  the  discriminating  taste 
that  were  so  emphatically  his.  Undoubtedly 
the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  and  his  aver- 
sion to  general  statement  make  some  of  his 
essays,  as  his  larger  writings,  rather  difficult 
reading.  Nor  will  the  student  lack  occasion 
to  dissent  from  opinions  expressed.  But  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated  to  fresh  points 
of  view,  cannot  fail  to  find  his  mental  hori- 
zon considerably  enlarged.  An  idea  of  the 
varied  contents  of  this  helpful  volume  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  few  chapter  titles:  "  Ecce 
Homo"  (a  criticism  of  J.  R.  Seeley's  study 
of  the  life  of  Jesus),  "  The  Poems  and  Prose 
Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,"  "  Shake- 
speare's Methods,"  "Shakespeare  and  the 
Romantic  Drama,"  "  Bentham  and  Bentham- 
ism in  Politics  and  Ethics,"  "The  Scope 
and  Method  of  Economic  Science,"  "The 
Economic  Lessons  of  Socialism,"  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Ethics  to  Sociology,"  "  The  Theory 
of  Classical  Education." 

My  Little  Book  of  Prayer.    By  Muriel 

Strode.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co,  Chi- 
cago. 4Kx6#in.  56  pages. 

Napoleon  Myth  (The).  Translated  by  Henry 
Ridgely  Evans.  Illustrated.  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co,  Chicago.  6x954  in.  65  pages. 

Our  readers  may  remember  a  Russian  folk- 
lore story  about  Napoleon,  translated  for 
The  Outlook  by  Mr.  George  Kennan  some 
time  ago.  That  was  a  real  Napoleon  myth; 
Perez's  satire,  "  The  Grand  Erratum,"  long 
since  out  of  print,  in  its  English  form  at 
least,  and  here  reproduced,  was  a  purely 
artificial  myth,  or  rather  an  attempt  in  fic- 
tion to  prove  that  Napoleon  himself  was  a 
myth,  the  argument  being  that  all  human 
testimony  is  fallible  and  (as  applied  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cams  in  an  introduction)  that  the  Bible 
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is  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  views  as  to  this  point,  all  must 
agree  that  Perez  leaves  the  impression  of 
being-  clever  and  ingenious  rather  than  that 
"it  one  who  presents  a  logical  argument 

New  Second  Music  Reader.  By  James  M. 
Mcl  aughlin  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist  (Educational 
Music  Course.)  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
6x7K  in-    122  pages.  30c 

Did  Florence  and  Modern  Tuscany.  By 

Janet  Roas.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x7)4  in.  229  pages.  *lJ0,net. 
Mr.  Cannichael  and  Mr.  Hewlett  have  been 
Enlightening  us  as  to  Tuscany ;  now  comes 
Mrs.  Ross  in  a  smaller  volume  but  with 
almost  equal  information,  especially  as  to  the 
Tuscan  peasants,  among  whom  she  has  lived 
For  over  thirty  years— mat  peasant  who  still 
proudly  speaks  his  pure  "  lingua  Toscana " 
in  a  "bocca  Toscana" — the  Tuscan  tongue 
is  spoken  by  a  Tuscan  mouth,  no  matter 
what  the  arrogant  Roman  south  of  him  may 
bave  to  say  as  to  the  authoritative  character 
of  die  "  bocca  Romana."  The  pride  of  the 
Tuscan  in  his  speech  seems  also  reflected  in 
his  opulent  manner  of  life.  While  the  rich, 
Fruitful  country  saves  him  from  beggary,  he 
has  a  cheerful  willingness  to  work  not  found 
further  south,  and  he  manifests  a  spontane- 
>us  generosity  towards  all  mankind.  The 
result  is,  as  Mrs.  Ross  reminds  us,  that  in 
ruscany  there  are  no  almshouses  or  poor- 
louses,  save  in  the  chief  towns,  and  that 
nost  villa  proprietors  and  managers  set 
tside  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  when 
ilms  are  distributed  to  all  who  come  and 
isk.  The  ancient  system  of  half  and  half 
enure,  the  proprietor  finding  the  capital  and 
he  peasant  the  labor,  is  also  described  by 
he  author,  who  does  not  fail  to  point  out 
he  strong  bond  of  affection  as  well  as  of 
interest  which  unites  the  peasant  families 
living  from  one  generation  to  another  on 
:ertain  great  estates  to  the  owners  of  those 
estates.  She  tells  us  about  the  vintaging, 
the  oil-making,  the  agriculture,  and  we  see 
again  the  very  methods  used  today  which 
Virgil  described  as  in  use  in  his  day.  While  we 
learn  more  about  modern  Tuscany  than  about 
>ld  Florence — that  mediaeval  town  which 
never  loses  its  fascination — Mrs.  Ross's  ac- 
rount  is  noteworthy,  although  for  a  more 
exhaustive  treatment  one  will  turn  to  the 
volumes  by  Mr.  Gardner,  M.  Yriarte,  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant 

3n  Holy  Ground:  Bible  Stories  with  Pic- 
tures of  Bible  Lands.  By  William  L.  Worcester. 
Illustrated.  The  J.B.Iippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
6x9)4  in.  492  pages. 

it  may  seem  a  commendable  feature  of  this 
lew  series  of  Bible  stories  for  children  that 
ach  one  is  introduced  by  an  explanatory 
nmmary  in  larger  type.  The  illustrations 
ire  copious  and  good. 

VrsifaJ :  An  Ethical  and  Spiritual  Interpre- 

•  tmtion.  By  R.  Heber  Newton.  The  Upland 
Farms  Alliance,Oscawan*on-Hudson,  New  York. 
6x95*  in-  oSpages. 

k  homily,  not  a  critique.  Those  who  wish 

•  get  an  ethical  and  religious  interpretation 
■U  find  it  here  well  expressed  from  one  point 


of  view.  Those  who  wish  to  understand 
better  the  qualities  of  "  Parsifal"  as  a  work  of 
art  will  doubtless  look  elsewhere.  Those 
who  object  to  "  Parsifal "  altogether,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  preachment  thinly  dis- 
guised as  a  work  of  art,  will  probably  not 
read  this  white-bound  booklet,  Dut  wo!  wel- 
come it  as  an  unconscious  witness  on  their 
side. 

Poems    of  Algernon   Charles  Swinburne 

(The).  In  6  vols.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5)4x8)4  in.  Limited  Edition.  *40. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Presence  of  God  (The).  By  Chester  Wood. 
The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
6x9)4  in.  62  pages. 

Princess  in  Calico  (A).  By  Edith  Ferguson 
Black.  The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia.  4)4x7 
in.  140  pages.  75c.,  net 

Quintin  Hogg:  A  Biography.  By  Ethel  M. 
Hogg.  Illustrated.  (Second  Edition.)  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in.  419  pages. 
$3,  net. 

The  life  of  this  British  philanthropist  is  a 
lesson  on  the  opportunities  of  useful  work 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  in 
great  cities.  Mr.  Hogg  was  an  early  begin- 
ner in  this  line.  Coming  from  school  at 
Eton  to  the  post  of  errand-boy  in  a  London 
merchant's  office,  his  heart  went  out  at  once 
to  the  beggarly  street  boys.  Two  of  these 
he  persuaded  to  let  him  teach  them  to  read, 
with  the  Bible  for  text-book,  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  London  Polytechnic,  on  which  Mr.  Hogg 
ultimately  spent  half  a  million  dollars.  To 
this  he  devoted  his  life,  "  the  boy's  friend," 
with  a  boy's  heart  to  the  end — "  a  life  every 
day  of  which,"  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
"  can  be  looked  back  upon  as  hearty,  manly, 
and  useful."  In  particular,  the  story  of  his 
early  days  in  the  City,  when  he  was  barely 
of  age,  is  an  extraordinary  record  of  a  love 
for  the  lowest  as  devoted  as  that  of  a  canon- 
ized saint 

Shakespearean  Tragedy:  Lectures  on  Ham- 
let, Othello.  King  Lear,  Macbeth.  By  A.  C. 
Bradley.  The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York.  5)4x9 
in.  498  pages.  (3.25. 

Those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bradley's  pre- 
vious work  as  a  commentator  will  anticipate 
an  intellectual  treat  from  this  his  latest  vol- 
ume, and  will  find  themselves  in  no  wise 
disappointed.  The  originality,  the  analytical 
ability,  the  poetic  perception  of  which  he 
has  already  shown  himself  the  possessor, 
combine  to  the  attainment  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  sets  himself  to  study  anew  the 
four  tragedies,  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  "  King 
Lear,"  and  "  Macbeth " — that  purpose,  as 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  being  "  to  in- 
crease our  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
these  works  as  dramas ;  to  learn  to  appre- 
hend the  action  and  some  of  the  personages 
of  each  with  a  somewhat  greater  truth  and 
intensity,  so  that  they  may  assume  in  our 
imagination  a  shape  a  little  less  unlike  the 
shape  they  wore  in  the  imagination  of  then- 
creator."  To  the  single  task  of  interpreta- 
tion be  accordingly  devotes  himself,  examin- 
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ing  each  of  the  tragedies  individually,  after 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  such  questions 
germane  to  all  four  as  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  tragedy  and  the  form  in  which  he 
expressed  that  conception.  Into  these  as 
into  all  phases  of  his  task  he  throws  himself 
with  enthusiasm.  If  he  is  not  always  con- 
vincing, he  is  always  helpful,  the  sum  total 
of  his  efforts  being  to  produce  a  work  which 
is  really  a  welcome  ana  distinctly  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  already  voluminous  literature  on 
the  subject 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion,  Fraternal  and 
Benevolent.  Compiled  by  Franklin  Noble,  D.D. 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Co,  New  York.  Sx7H  in.  576 
pages.  $2. 

Tuscan  and  Venetian  Artists  (The):  Their 
Thought  and  Work.  By  Hope  Rea.  (New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.)  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7X  in.  182  pages.  $1.50,  net. 

Many  fairly  good  illustrations  reinforce  this 
volume's  interesting  text,  and  the  text  itself 
has  received  admirable  treatment  from  the 
printer.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to 
those  whose  sympathy  has  not  yet  been 
aroused  as  it  should  be  for  the  art  of  Tus- 
cany and  Venetia.  In  Tuscan  art  the  author 
takes  Fra  Angelico  as  a  typical  idealist, 
Signorelli  as  a  typical  realist,  in  considering 
the  relation  between  imagination  and  reality 
in  art.  From  this  it  is  a  natural  step  to  the 
fusion  of  the  two  influences  as  seen  in  certain 
aspects  of  Raphael's  work  and  also  in  die 
art  of  Venice.  Another  chapter  has  to  do 
with  the  artists  considered  as  story-tellers, 
Giotto,  Duccio,  Carpaccio,  and  Raphael  hav- 
ing special  mention.  Even  more  interesting 
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is  the  chapter  which  informs  us  that  origi- 
nality of  subject  was  not  considered  by 
Italian  artists,  that  the  only  originality  lay 
in  treatment,  the  subject  being  determined 
by  tradition.  The  most  important  of  all  tra- 
ditional subjects  was  of  course  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  in  representations  of  this  scene 
our  critic  puts  two  questions:  (1)  Was  the 
artist  intending  to  depict  a  theological  aspect 
of  what  he  considered  the  culminating  point 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  ?  or  (2)  Was  he 
trying  to  draw  a  dramatic  picture  of  a  his- 
torical event?  Just  here  is  where  the  Tuscan 
school  is  peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Vene- 
tian. The  theological  representation  was  the 
favorite  among  the  Tuscan  artists — we  re- 
member the  Crucifixions  of  Fra  Angelico 
and  Perugino,  for  instance.  For  the  dra- 
matic representations,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  go  to  Venice,  recalling  especially  Tin- 
toretto's masterpiece,  certainly  also  one  of 
the  world's  masterpieces.  Such  a  little  book 
of  criticism  as  this  is  always  needed,  not  only 
for  the  unthinking  tourist  or  student,  but 
sometimes  also  for  the  thinking. 

Walter  Pieterae :  A  Story  of  Holland.  By 

Multatuli.   Translated  by  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D. 
■  Friderici  &  Gareis,  New  York.  4}4x7}4  in.  303 
pages. 

Walter  is  in  a  way  a  Dutch  "Sentimental 
Tommy,"  and  the  growth  of  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  literary  aspiration  among  rather 
sordid  surroundings  and  stolid  people  is  told 
with  minuteness  and  perhaps  a  little  over- 
elaborated  humor.  "  Multatuli "  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Dutch  Dickens,  but  he  has  some 
Dickensy  qualities. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Railway  Rates  and  the  Government 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Morton's  "  Railway 
Rate"  proposition,  in  his  article  in  The 
Outlook  of  January  14,  lies  in  his  assumption 
that  if  the  right  sort  of  law  was  passed  the 
railroads  would  obey  it.  The  trouble  isn't 
in  the  laws,  but  in  the  roads.  They  break 
the  laws  we  do  have ;  why  suppose  that  they 
will  obey  laws  we  may  have  ? 

Discriminations  have  been  expressly  for- 
bidden for  twenty  years ;  they  have  never 
ceased ;  they  are  still  going  on.  The  stubborn- 
est  unbeliever  can  see  it  for  himself  on  any 
passenger  train,  except  a  few  limited  trains 
on  which  passes  are  not  accepted.  When 
the  conductor  makes  a  notation  in  his  book 
instead  of  taking  up  a  ticket  or  cash  fare,  he 
is  discriminating.  The  conditions  are  in- 
tolerable. A  "  way  out "  is  imperative.  The 
only  sure  way  that  presents  itself  is  absolute 
control  by  the  United  States  Government — 


and,  if  necessary  to  such  control,  Government 
ownership. 

Mr.  Morton  thinks  the  political  results  of 
this  would  be  bad,  "  the  beginning  of  political 
chaos."  But  what  about  the  "  political  chaos  " 
that  railroads  make  ?  What  Judge  or  Senator 
did  they  not  help  to  elect,  or  try  to  defeat  ? 
Our  Kansas  Burton  would  never  have  reached 
the  Senate  if  the  Kansas  railroads  had' not 
put  him  there.  We  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  changing  from  rail- 
road control  of  Government  to  Government 
control  of  railroads.       Edwin  Taylor. 

Edwards ville,  Kansas. 

Public  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Philippine* 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Since  the  government  of  the  Philippines  is 
in  our  hands,  we  have  to  face  problems  o:l 
taxation  and  revenue  quite  out  of  our  pre 
vious  experience  and  differing  widely  fron 
those  we  have  dealt  with  at  home.  Even 
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right-thinking  American  knows  that  we  have 
to  consider  first  in  governing  Filipinos  what 
is  best  for  them,  not  what  will  enrich  a  few 
Americans.  There  is  an  active  party  in  this 
country  desirous  of  securing  concessions  of 
land  under  the  plea  of  "developing  the 
country,"  but  really  with  the  view  of  putting 
money  in  their  own  pockets.  Nearly  all  the 
unoccupied  lands  and  all  the  forests  are  to- 
day Government  property. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Filipinos  are 
very  poor  and  that  the  islands  cannot  bear 
any  great  amount  of  taxation.  Another  fact 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  direct  taxes 
collected  through  native  tax-gatherers  are 
always  oppressive,  owing  to  the  dishonesty 
of  these  petty  officials.  We  are  therefore 
obliged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  collect  all 
needed  revenue  by  means  which  do  not  call 
for  the  employment  of  native  tax-gatherers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  not  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  Philippines  and  the  Fili- 
pinos if  tnis'great  amount  of  public  lands  in 
the  islands  should  be  kept  unsold?  but  let, 
only  to  actual  occupiers,  on  improving  leases 
for  thirty  years,  renewable  then  to  the  hold- 
ers at  revised  rates  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, all  improvements  being  allowed  for. 

This  plan  would  secure  a  perpetual  income 
to  the  Government  without  directly  taxing 
the  people.  And  it  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  as  the  population  increases  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands  augments,  the 
Government  revenue  will  grow  steadily. 
What  John  Stuart  Mill  called  the  "  unearned 
increment  of  the  land "  would  accrue  to  the 
Government  and  not  to  the  few  lucky  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  enriched  if  they  were 
the  absolute  possessors  of  the  soil.  More- 
over, it  may  well  be  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  existing  generation  of  men  have  only 
a  life  interest  in  this  planet,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obtain  the  ownership  and  thus 
the  control  of  its  wealth  after  they  have 
passed  away. 

Are  we  not  all  trustees,  who  have  inherited 
the  use  of  the  earth  ?  and  are  we  not  in  honor 
and  justice  bound  to  hand  over  to  our  suc- 
cessors of  the  next  generation  our  trust  un- 
impaired and  if  possible  improved? 

Almost  everything  we  have  comes  from 
the  labors  of  our  predecessors;  should  we 
not,  therefore,  try  to  provide  for  those  who 
follow  us?  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard 
to  the  forests.  Only  in  America  are  men 
allowed  to  destroy  them.  For  the  Philippines 
we  have  a  chance  by  wise  legislation  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  forests,  keeping  up 
-die  supply  ana  growth  of  the  trees ;  granting 
permits  lor  tree-cutting  only  when  those 
-j  siting  for  this  privilege  are  prepared  to 
« la nt  four  trees  for  each  one  cut  down,  as 
is  the  law  in  Germany,  which  we  should  do 
•well  to  establish  in  the  Philippines. 

Ogden  E.  Edwards. 

Postal  Service  Inequities 
■^~o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  read  with  unusually  keen  interest  three 
tilings  in  your  pages  of  last  week.   I  began, 


as  1  find  many  readers  do,  at  the  close  of  the 
number,  and  read  first  the  last  article  in  the 
Correspondence  Department,  "  A  Compari- 
son of  Postal  Rates,"  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Cowles,'  Secretary  of  the  Postal  Progress 
League.  Then,  turning  back,  the  sharp  title 
"  Swindling  Through  the  Post-Office,"  caught 
my  eye.  I  found,  I  need  not  say,  this  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney of  the  Post-Office  Department,  extremely 
interesting.  But  the  reading  of  these  two 
things  together  in  that  way,  I  must  tell  you, 
though  late  in  the  evening,  near  the  small 
hours  of  the  day  succeeding,  caused  a  fer- 
ment in  my  thoughts.  Really  there  was 
something  in  the  mixture  which  then  seemed 
to  work  toward  an  explosion,  and  has  been 
so  working  ever  since. 

Just  at  this  moment  I  have  read  also  your 
editorial  article,  "Postal  Fraud  Laws." 
Well,  the  ferment  goes  on,  and  it  may  be 
helpful,  not  to  me  only,  but  to  others,  to  let 
it  pop  a  little — in  a  thoroughly  restrained, 
amiable  sort  of  fashion.  It  may  conduce  to 
general  well-being  to  do  so  innocent,  so 
"  childlike  and  bland  "  a  thing  as  that — all 
that  appears  readily  available  to  a  mere  cit- 
izen, however  warm,  even  hot,  his  interest  in 
matters  of  public  concern.  What  I  aim  to 
do  in  this  note  is  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  readers  of  The  Outlook  to  what  one  must 
be  fairly  blind  not  to  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  here,  as  these  three  articles  named 
(January  14)  are  brought  close  together. 
The  significance  of  what  is  so  indicated  one 
can  scarcely  fail  in  perceiving  to  be  very 
greats  of  the  highest  moment  (I  say  this  fer- 
menungly)  to  all  our  countrymen.  It -does 
not  minister  to  our  wholesome  pride  to  know 
how  widespread  is  the  eagerness  of  the 
American  people  to  gamble,  now  ready  they 
are  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  lottery  schemers, 
and  all  that ;  and  it  is  also  a  profound  satis- 
faction to  know,  through  Mr.  Lawrence's 
paper  and  the  well-judged  comments  of  the 
editor,  how  the  petty  scoundrels  who,  by 
appealing  to  the  small  weaknesses  and  often 
sore  needs  of  their  victims,  would  through 
the  Post-Office  enrich  themselves  at  their 
expense,  are  circumvented  in  their  tricks, 
despite  their  amazing  cunning. 

But  while  it  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  read  of  that,  yet.  after  all,  do  we  there 
read  the  whole  of  the  postal  fraud  business, 
or  anything  like  the  worst  of  it  ?  Great  as 
that  may  be  in  the  aggregate,  still,  not  only 
in  that  way  but  in  every  other  way,  is  there 
not  something  appallingly  more  fraudulent 
besetting  the  entire  postal  service  of  the 
land  ?  Some  may  be  ready  to  say,  "  Let 
the  'suckers'  be  caught"  (vide  Mr.  Law- 
rence's paper),  who  yet  are  more  ready  to 
ask,  even  explosively,  "  Why  should  we  all 
be  caught,  not  merely  weaklings  tricked  by 
sharpers,  but  the  whole  people  who  use  the 
mails  ?  Why,  as  the  Postal  Progress  League 
is  ready  to  show,  should  it,  for  example,  cost 
in  the  United  States  to  carry  letters  and 
sealed  packets,  merchandise  parcels,  and 
even  foreign  parcels  to  the  outside  world,  so 
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many  times  more  than  it  costs  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  other  countries  ?  Why, 
again,  should  the  free  delivery  rate  on  a  letter 
eight  ounces  in  weight  be  to-day  sixteen 
times  as  great  in  republican  New  Ydrk  as  it 
is  in  imperial  Berlin  ?"  A  host  of  like  ques- 
tions shoot  out  A  burden  is  laid  upon  the 
whole  American  people  in  its  mail  service 
(so  it  appears),  compared  with  which  that 
laid  upon  themselves  dv  the  crowds  ready  to 
"take  a  chance,"  greedy  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  though  it  were  multiplied  over 
and  over,  were  yet  a  trifle,  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Why  is  this?  It  is  a  thing  to  be  thought 
over,  and  more  than  mere  thought  should  be 
given  it  William  J.  Skillman. 

,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Schools  in  the  Far  East 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  his  valuable  paper,  published  in  your 
issue  of  December  31,  on  "  American  Admin- 
istration in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  Mr.  Ire- 
land discusses  the  establishing  of  common 
schools  there,  and  the  results  of  what  we  have 
done  on  educational  lines  in  those  new  pos- 
sessions. Entertaining  the  belief  that  his  dis- 
cussion, however  painstaking,  is  in  some 
respects  misleading,  I  submit  the  following : 

He  asserts  that  "  so  far  from  the  extent  of 
educational  work  in  the  Philippines  being 
extraordinary  or  unique,  as  Mr.  Taft  leaves 
his  readers  to  infer,  there  are  several  British 
colonies  in  which  the  proportion  of  school 
enrollment  to  the  total  population  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  Philippines."  He  says  about 
2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
islands  are  attending  school,  while  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  certain  specified 
British  colonies  ranges  from  seven  per  cent 
in  Barbados  to  two  per  cent  in  British 
Guiana.  Without  discussing  what,  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  in  the  Philippines, 
the  percentage  is  likely  to  be  after  a  period 
of  control  as  prolonged  as  that  of  the  British 
on  the  islands  and  the  mainland  of  the  East, 
and  without  now  speculating  on  the  results  of 
certain  divergences  in  the  systems  of  adminis- 
tration, I  venture  to  raise  the  question  here 
whether  certain  of  Mr.  Ireland's  inferences 
do  not  require  qualification. 

The  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna 
by  the  Dutch  in  1623  drove  the  remaining 
British  settlers  in  the  Spice  Islands  to  the 
Indian  mainland,  where  they  founded  Mad- 
ras, and  also  founded  factories  at  and  near 
Bombay,  on  the  opposite  (western)  coast, 
though  Bombay  was  not  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles  II., 
until  1661,  and  was  not  actually  delivered 
over  until  1665.  Since  that  time  the  exten- 
sion of  British  sway  in  India  has  gone  on, 
with  varying  rapidity,  down  to  1849,  when 
the  Punjab,  at  the  extreme  northwest,  was 
annexed,  and  1886,  when  Upper  Burma,  in 
the  extreme  northeast,  was  brought  under 
the  same  rule ;  since  which  time  acquisitions 
have  practically  ceased.  Excluding  Upper 
Burma,  her  territory,  since  1849,  has  been 


substantially  what  it  is  now ;  so  that  she  has 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  institute  reforms 
and  give  improved  educational  opportunities 
to  tiie  natives  for  at  least  fifty-five  years. 
The  contrast  is  obvious:  the  President's 
proclamation  declaring  that  peace  prevailed 
in  the  Christianized  parts  of  the  Philippines 
was  promulgated  two  years  ago  last  July; 
so  that  our  opportunity  has  been  limited  to 
less  than  three  years,  as  against  fifty-five  at 
least  for  the  British  in  India — not  to  insist  on 
the  fact,  at  the  moment,  that  in  many  parts 
of  that  great  domain  the  opportunity  had 
existed  for  many  years  before  that.  Though 
the  Americans  are  hazarding  more,  in  a  lib- 
eral extension  of  political  rights  in  the  East 
than  the  British  have  ever  ventured  to  accord 
in  India,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  closer  anal- 
ogy between  Philippine  conditions  and  East 
Indian  than  between  the  former  and  those  of 
the  British  possessions  named  by  Mr.  Ireland. 
There  is  a  semblance  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  India,  in  connection  with  certain 
municipalities.  Mr.  Ireland's  view  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  according  self-government 
to  tropical  peoples  suggests  a  remark  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  made  in  a  speech  in  the 
Council  of  the  Governor-General  on  March 
11, 1868,  expressing  surprise  that  the  natives 
of  India  should  be  prepared  for  municipal 
government  at  all ;  but  ne  did  not  strongly 
controvert  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  claimed  to  have  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
local  self-government  has  been  accorded,  in 
some  degree :  it  is  said  that  in  most  of  the 
districts  in  British  India  local  district  boards 
exist,  partly  representative,  for  managing 
local  interests ;  hence  the  analogy  is  not  very 
remote  between  Indian  and  Philippine  con- 
ditions in  this  respect.  In  1901-2  the  num- 
ber of  such  boards  is  said  to  have  been  764 — 
approximating  very  closely  to  the  number 
of  municipalities  stated  by  President  Schur- 
man  to  have  existed  in  the  Philippines  (see 
his  speech  delivered  early  in  1902).  There 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  strong  ground 
for  comparing  East  Indian  and  Philippine 
conditions  on  educational  matters,  if  com- 
parison is  to  be  made  at  all  with  any  British 
possession. 

And  the  material  for  such  a  comparison 
must  have  been  as  easily  accessible  to  Mr. 
Ireland  as  were  the  data  concerning-  con- 
ditions in  any  of  the  countries  he  referred  to.' 
Educational  conditions  in  India  have  been 
officially  declared  very  recently.  A  govern- 
mental document  of  March  last,  a  copy  of 
which,  printed  in  Calcutta,  lies  before  me  as 
I  write  this,  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  the  105,306  colleges  and  schools  for  public 
instruction  in  India  as  3,887,493;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  those  in  private  institutions 
that  do  not  conform  to  departmental  stand- 
ards bring  the  total  np  to  about  4,500,000; 
while  the  attendant  annual  expenses  are 
stated  to  be /l^eOjOOO^pproximately  #6> 
500,000  (pupils  and  ■  expenditure  in  the  Na- 
tive States  excluded).  •  The  population,  not 
including  that  of  the  Native  States,  was  in 
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1902  about  232,000,000—29  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Philippines ;  so  that  the  percent- 
age of  school  attendance  to  population  in 
India  was  approximately  1.9  per  cent,  as 
against  the  2.3  per  cent  with  which  Mr.  Ire- 
land credits  the  Philippines ;  and  our  expend- 
iture of  #3,000,000  on  less  than  8,000,000  pop- 
ulation, six-thirteenths  as  much  as  that  of 
India  on  a  population  twenty-nine  times  as 
numerous — twelve  to  thirteen  times  as  much 
per  capita.  So  possibly  the  extent  of  our 
educational  work  in  the  Philippines  may  be 
quite  as  "extraordinary  and  unique,"  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Taft 
"  leaves  his  readers  to  infer." 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Philippines,  in  his  annual  report  dated  No- 
vember 15  last,  says : 

"The  number  enrolled  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  school  population  is  small;  yet 
when  it  is  considered  that  an  average  of  less 
than  700  American  teachers  has  brought 
about  this  result  in  two  years'  time,  during 
part  of  which  cholera  ravaged  the  islands, 
causing  the  death  of  more  than  150,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  achievement  is  not  dis- 
appointing." 

Official  documents  of  the  East  Indian  Gov- 
ernment also  show  a  most  commendable  and 
anxious  solicitude  to  cope  with  the  serious 
problem  of  general  education  in  India;  the 
obstacles  they  encounter:  the  means  they 
are  taking  to  surmount  them;  and  I  have 
not  written  the  above  with  any  purpose  of 
criticising  that  Government ;  knowing  some- 
thing of  its  efforts,  from  its  own  official 
documents,  I  am  bound  to  praise,  not  criti- 
cise. In  one  important  respect  the  condi- 
tions have  been  different  from  those  with 
which  we  were  confronted  in  the  Philippines ; 
that  is,  in  India  there  were  vernaculars — 
Bengali,  Urdu,  Hindustani,  etc. — each  the 
common  language  of  millions ;  and  there  was 
a  fine  vernacular  literature,  quite  sufficient  to 
afford  inspiration  for  the  study  of  those 
native  tongues  and  to  induce  the  training  of 
the  young  in  them,  as  the  Government  of 
India  insists  on  doing  in  the  case  of  pupils 
who  are  under  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  ex- 
istence of  so  great  a  work  as  Elliot's  eight 
volumes  of  translations,  "  India  as  Told  oy 
its  own  Historians^"  will  give  an  idea  of  this. 
But  in  the  Philippines  there  is  no  native  lit- 
erature of  consequence  to  inspire  study  or 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  teach  the  vernacu- 
lars ;  while  as  to  Spanish,  knowledge  of  it 
except  by  a  very  few  was  crude  and  imper- 
fect when  we  took  possession.  This  condi- 
tion would  seem  to  justify  our  effort  to  give 
instruction  in  English,  especially  as  the 
islanders  seem  eager  to  learn  it;  while  the 
Government  of  India  feel  that  conditions  in 
that  great  dependency  are  such  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  supply,  to  pupils  under  a  cer- 
tain age.  instruction  in  and  by  means  of  the 
East  Indian  vernaculars. 

The  construction  of  improved  highways  in 
India  was  begun  energetically  under  Sir 
James  Thomason  in  theNorthwest  Provinces, 
and  under  the  rule  of  Dalhousie,  between  1 840 


and  1850.  Much  has  since  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  what  are  called  in  India 
"metaled"  roads — that  is,  macadamized — 
though  the  great  rainfall  in  certain  parts,  as 
up  toward  Darjeeling,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  Philippines,  renders  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  highways  in  repair.  Mr.  Ireland 
comments  on  a  certain  lack  of  enterprise,  as 
he  thinks,  in  road-construction  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  as  >n  the  case  of  education,  only 
a  beginning  has  been  possible  during  the  less 
than  three  years  since  a  condition  of  peace 
in  certain  parts  has  been  declared. 
New  York.  George  R.  Bishop. 


Possum  Trot  School-House 

By  Martha  Berry 

[The  Outlook  has  said  before  that  the  pro- 
nounced movement  in  the  South  in  behalf 
of  industrial  education  is  one  of  die  most 
significant  and  hopeful  things  in  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  Southern  States. 
Such  institutions  as  Tuskegee,  Hampton. 
Berea,  are  widely  known  all  over  the  United. 
States,  but  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  and 
more  modest  schools  which  nevertheless  are 
doing  a  useful  work  themselves  in  training 
individual  boys  and  girls,  and  are  exercising 
a  profitable  influence  in  thdir  communities, 
in  the  direction  of  educating  the  people  at 
large  in  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  labor.  Such  a  school  is  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School  of  Rome,  Georgia,  of 
which  some  account  was  given  in  the  Annual 
Educational  Number  of  The  Outlook  last 
August.  This  school  was  started  in  a  very 
small  and  modest  way  by  Miss  Martha  Berry, 
of  Rome,  and  has  grown  and  is  growing 
steadily  and  promisingly.  Miss  Berry  is 
a  Georgian,  and  feels  that  the  Georgian 
"  cracker,"  so  called — a  term  applied  to  the 
white  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  of  poverty 
— needs  special  educational  work  done  for 
him.  The  following  sketch  by  Miss  Berry 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  kind  of  people 
among  whom  she  is  working.  We  have 
made  some  investigation  of  Miss  Berry's 
work,  and  commend  it  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  those  who  wish  to  share  their  good 
fortune  with  others  less  fortunate.  The  school 
has  a  board  of  trustees,  and  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school, 
who  is  Mr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Rome,  Georgia. 
Miss  Berry  will  send  to  anybody  -interested 
a  copy  of  a  readable  illustrated  pamphlet 
entitled  "  A  School  that  Teaches  by  Doing," 
which  describes  the  development  of  the 
Possum  Trot  School-House  into  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School  of  Rome. — The  Editors.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  piny  woods,  away  from 
railroads  and  civilization,  was  an  old  shell  of 
a  house  built  long  before  the  war.  To  get 
to  this  house  you  had  to  cross  a  small  creek 
called  Possum  Trot  Creek,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  was  so  named  because  the  possums 
were  so  plentiful  in  the  neighboring  woods. 

I  opened  a  Sunday-school  in  this  house, 
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but  it  really  could  not  be  called  a  house,  be- 
cause the  roof  leaked  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  on  rainy  days  to  hold  any  kind  of 
school. 

One  Sunday  at  Sunday-school  we  had  a 
lesson  upon  peacemakers  and  upon  forgive- 
ness. Knowing  that  the  people  had  a  great 
many  feuds  among  themselves,  and  for  little 
things  would  fall  out  and  live  for  years  with- 
out speaking  to  their  neighbors,  I  tried  to 
make  die  lesson  as  impressive  as  possible, 
and  talked  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  I 
could  put  into  it  The  next  morning  I  saw 
a  poor  woman  and  a  little  child  coming  up 
our  avenue  with  a  large  bundle  in  her  arms. 
I  was  rather  disturbed  to 'have  one  of  the 
Sunday-school  pupils  call  when  I  was  so 
busy  with  my  morning's  work,  but  I  put 
everything  down  to  find  out  what  she  wanted 
and  let  her  go.  My  first  question  was, 
"What  can  f  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Duncan?" 
She  said,  "  Wal,  I  lowed  that,  being  as  you 
talked  so  much  and  so  good  about  forgive- 
ness, that  I'd  better  forgive  Virgil,  my 
husband,  and  get  him  to  come  back  and 
live  with  me.  Ma  'lowed  that  if  I  was  going 
to  make  up  with  Virgil  that  I  must  take 
my  things  and  leave  her  house  and  never 
come  back  no  more ;  an'  so  I  jes'  put  on  my 
best  clothes,  and-  then  put  all  of  Mary  Jane  s 
clothes  and  the  rest  of  mine  in  that  bag 
thar,  and  come  along  down  here  to  your 
house  to  get  you  to  find  Virgil  for  me."  As 
I  looked  down  into  this  young,  girlish  face — 
for  she  was  only  seventeen — with  pleading 
brown  eyes  and  a  pathetic  droop  to  her  thin 
stooped  shoulders,  and  realized  that  she  had 
walked  seven  miles  through  the  piny  woods, 
lugging  her  baby  and  her  Dag  of  clothing,  to 
reach  my  home,  and  saw  what  faith  she  had 
that  I  would  find  her  husband  for  her,  and 
in  the  meantime  care  for  her  and  her  baby, 
I  was  rather  taken  aback,  and  wondered 
how  I  would  manage  this  problem.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  her  husband  was  work- 
ing about  ten  miles  from  where  we  lived, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  try  and  get  him  to 
come  to  us  by  sending  a  message  to  him 
immediately.  I  was  afraid  to  say  that  his 
wife  wanted  to  see  him  for  fear  he  would 
not  come,  so  I  hired  a  boy  and  told  him  to 

fo  and  find  Virgil  and  tell  him  that  Miss 
lerry  wanted  to  see  him  on  very  important 
business  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  she 
would  pay  him  if  he  would  come  immediately. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Duncan  and  her 
fretful  baby  had  to  sit  in  my  room  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Our  house  was 
crowded  with  company,  and  our  cook  was 
very  busy  preparing  an  especially  nice  lunch- 
eon for  the  guests.  When  dinner-time  ar- 
rived, I  went  down  and  asked  her  to  please 
let  me  have  some  dinner  to  carry  upstairs  to 
my  uninvited  guests.   She  is  an  old  negro 


woman  who  has  been  with  us  for  thirty 
years,  and  feels  as  if  we  all  belong  to  her. 
She  immediately  said  that  she  could  not  fix 
any  meals  for  poor  white  folks,  and  that  they 
could  take  themselves  to  some  other  place  if 
they  wanted  to  be  fed.  Then,  looking  at  me 
in  the  most  pitying  way,  she  said,  "  Law, 
child,  honey,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
you;  seems  like  I  raised  you  up  with  the 
balance  to  associate  with  quality  and  let  poor 
white  folks  alone.  If  you  don't  look  out, 
you'll  be  a-disgracing  of  yourself  and  all  the 
res'  of  our  family,  which  have  been  notable 
folks  ever  since  long  befo'  de  war."  I  did 
not  stop  to  argue  the  question  with  her,  but 
bided  my  time,  and  when  she  was  busy  in 
the  pantry  I  immediately  filled  a  plate  with 
bread,  potatoes,  and  some  chicken,  and 
slipped  upstairs  with  it  to  my  company. 

As  the  afternoon  began  to  lengthen  we 
both  watched  anxiously  for  the  coming  of 
Virgil.  I  was  wondering  what  I  could  do 
with  this  poor  young  woman,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  do  anything,  if  he  should  decide 
not  to  come  and  if  he  would  not  take  her 
back. 

Just  at  sundown  I  saw  Virgil  coming.  He 
was  a  very  large,  tall  man,  with  rather  a  stu- 
id  face,  but  not  an  unkind  one.   As  soon  as 
saw  him  I  had  Mrs.  Duncan  pick  up  the 
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baby,  grab  her  sack  of  clothes,  and  start  to 
meet  him.  She  insisted  that  I  should  go  with 
her,  but  I  told  her  that  I  could  not;  that 
all  depended  upon  her  now.  She  met  him 
about  half-way  down  the  lane,  and  they  stood 
and  talked  for  quite  a  long  time.  It  was 
almost  dark  now,  and  once  he  started  off  as 
if  he  were  going  to  leave  her,  and  then  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  because  I  felt  that  she 
would  be  without  a  home,  and  without  a  hus- 
band also.  But  at  last  he  took  his  baby  in 
one  arm  and  the  sack  in  the  other,  and  Vir- 
gil and  his  wife  passed  down  the  lane  and 
out  of  sight. 

The  next  Sunday,  on  the  way  to  Possum 
Trot,  some  one  called  to  me  from  a  small 
cabin  on  the  roadside;  and  who  should 
come  down  to  meet  me  but  Virgil  and  his  wife 
and  the  litde  baby.  Virgil  looked  very 
happy  with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  said : 
"  Wal,  Miss  Berry,  we-uns  jes'  fell  out  'bout 
this  young  uh's  name.  My  wife,  she  wanted 
to  name  it  Mary  lane,  and  I  wanted  to  name 
it  Sary  Jane,  and  now  we  jes'  calls  it  plain 
Jane ;  an'  if  it  had  not  'a'  bin  for  that  thar 
Sunday-school  talk  you  give  at  old  Possum 
Trot  School-House,  I  dotft  blieve  me  and  my 
wife  and  Jane  would  ever  have  come  together 
agin  in  this  'ere  world." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boys'  In- 
dustrial School,  which  has  now  eighty  boy 
scholars  on  its  rolls,  while  one  hundred  appli- 
cants have  recently  been  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room. 
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auto  Domineo  Jt  is  now  ^finitely  known 
that  the  criticism  of  the 
Administration  by  SenatorTeller,  Senator 
Bacon,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  establish 
a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Santo  Domin- 
go without  making  a  treaty  and  submit- 
ting it  to  the  Senate,  was  baseless.  The 
protocol,  for  such  it  really  is,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  the  docu- 
ments reach  this  country,  and  this,  says 
Mr.  Loomis,  speaking  for  the  State  De- 
partment, has  always  been  the  intention. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  Mr.  Loomis 
said  that  a  protocol  had  been  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo 
providing  for  American  control  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  West  Indian  Repub- 
lic, including  the  administration  of  its 
customs  department,  but  he  explained 
that  the  protocol  was  merely  a  basis  for  a 
treaty  to  be  negotiated  subsequently,  pro- 
viding for  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  die  agreement,  and  that  not  only  the 
treaty,  but  the  protocol  as  well,  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  as  soon  as  the  docu- 
ments were  ready.    Thereupon  Senator 
Bacon  withdrew  his  resolution  calling 
for  information  and  admitted  that  he 
had  been   misinformed.     Rumors  of 
revolutionary  movements  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  the  presence  of  American 
war  vessels  there  have  seemed  to  some 
to  complicate  the  situation,  but  as  we 
write  the  danger  of  serious  disturb- 
ance seems  slight.    At  all  events,  and 
whatever  rnay»'N occur,  our  Government 
will  firmly  maintain*  its  position  of  up- 
holding American  rights  and  property. 
It  will  act  in  other  respects  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Santo  Domingo  itself  and  of  its 
debtors,  and  solely  with  regard  for  the 
future  independence  as  well  as  pros- 
peaty  of  the  country.   As  explained  last 
week,  the  financial  conditions  insistently 
require  clearing  up,  and  the  assistance 


offered  by  the  United  States  is  cordially 
welcomed  by  Santo  Domingo  and  all 
concerned.  The  international  aspects 
of  the  affair  and.  its  relations  to  the 
purport  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The 
Outlook  will  discuss  at  a  later  date. 


m  contrast  "*'ne  Senate  on  Friday  of  last 
week  organized  itself  as  a 
high  court  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment charges  against  Judge  Swayne. 
The  traditional  formalities  and  cere- 
monies were  observed,  although  the  in- 
frequency  and  consequent  uncertainty 
of  these  formalities  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  technical  error  in  the 
summons  might  have  made  a  postpone- 
ment necessary,  had  Judge  Swayne 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
actual  trial  will  probably  not  begin 
before  the  end  of  next  week.  Argu- 
ments were  heard  in  the  investigation 
of  Senator  Smoot  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  last 
week ;  they  did  not  add  greatly  to  the 
force  of  the  testimony,  and  on  both 
sides  were  largely  concerned  with  the 
question  whether  the  alleged  disqualifi- 
cations of  Senator  Smoot  would  apply 
equally  to  any  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  whether  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  single  fact  that  Senator 
Smoot  was  an  apostle  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  had  expressed  a  belief  in 
his  duty  to  obey  divine  revelation,  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  him  disquali- 
fied to  act  impartially  as  a  Senator. 
The  Senate  last  week  passed  the  army 
appropriation  bill,  after  making  increases 
in  the  pay  of  line  officers  and  in  many 
other  items,  and  inserting  a  provision 
that  military  posts  cannot  hereafter  be 
established  without  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  well  as  the 
act  of  Congress.  The  Houue  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs  has  completed  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  and  it  will  be 
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reported  at  once  to  the  House.  It  carries 
approximately  $100,000,000,  and  pro- 
vides for  two  new  battle-ships  of  16,000 
tons,  each  representing  the  largest  type 
of  war-ship,  and  carrying  the  heaviest 
armament  and  armor.  Secretary  Morton 
had  asked  for  three  such  battle-ships, 
and  argued  that  this  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  even  and  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Board  of  which 
Admiral  Dewey  is  President.  The  re- 
sult is  to  be  a  compromise  between  this 
view  and  that  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
competition  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  increasing  their  navies  makes  it 
impossible  for  this  country  to  tell  what 
its  future  action  must  be  if  it  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  general  increase.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  just  reported  to 
the  House  carries  a  total  appropriation 
of  nearly  $15,000,000,  and,  in  addition, 
authorizes  special  contracts  amounting 
to  over  $16,000,000.  This  is  a  smaller 
amount  than  has  recently  been  named  in 
this  appropriation.  The  bill  as  reported 
is  also  of  special  interest  because  it 
includes  a  plan  for  compelling  States 
and  cities  to  share  in  the  cost  of  im- 
provement wherever  it  serves  a  local 
purpose  rather  than  one  for  die  general 
welfare.  An  amusing  colloquy  took 
place  in  the  House  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  was  up. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  provision  for 
education  in  the  District  is  quite  inade- 
quate, and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  de- 
clared that "  more  money  was  being  paid 
Washington  policemen  to  crack  the 
skulls  of  the  people  than  was  paid  to 
school-teachers  to  improve  what  was  in 
the  skulls." 

® 

A  bill  which  is  now  before 
toSe8^Sd2ncy  Congress  calls  attention 

to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  law  providing  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  in  case  both 
the  President  and  Vice-President  are 
prevented  by  any  cause  from  performing 
the  duties  of  that  office.  The  Constitu- 
tion gave  Congress  power  to  provide  for 
the  succession  in  case  of  the  "  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  "  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President, 
and,  by  a  law  passed  in  17^1,  the  suc- 


cession was  fixed  upon  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
After  continuing  in  force  for  many  years 
it  became  evident  that  this  law  was  not 
a  proper  solution  of  the  problem,  for  two 
reasons :  First,  if  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  were  to  be  prevented  from 
performing  the  duties  of  the  office  at  a 
time  when  the  Houses  of  Congress  had 
not  yet  been  organized,  there  would  be 
no  one  to  succeed  to  the  office.  Secondly, 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  majority  of 
either  House  of  Congress  should  belong 
to  a  different  political  party  from  that  of 
the  President,  and  the  presiding  officer 
of  that  House  should  succeed,  to  the 
Presidency,  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government  would  bedost  to  the 
party  that  predominated  in  the  Presi- 
dential election.  To  remedy  this  condi- 
tion, a  law  was  passed  in  1885/which 
provided  that  the  succession  should 
descend  upon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  the  order  of  the  establishment  of  their 
departments.  The  present  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  com- 
mittee, adds  to  the  succession  the  two 
new  Cabinet  officers,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  Representative  Gaines, 
of  West  Virginia,  in  reporting  the  bill  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Election 
of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  made  some  very 
pertinent  comments  on  the  omissions  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  urged  that 
Congress  should  give  early  attention  to 
the  subject  The  present  law  provides 
"that  in  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States",  the  Secretary  of  State  . .  . 
shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability 
of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 
Who  is  to  determine  the  question  of 
" inability," and  when  such  "inability" 
ceases  ?  If  the  President-elect  were  to 
die  before  his  inauguration,  would  the 
Vice-President-elect  be  President  for  the 
term  ?  If  both  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice-President-elect  were  to  die 
before  taking  office,  on  whom  would  the 
succession  fall  ?  Would  the  Cabinet  oft- 
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cers  appointed  by  the  outgoing  President 
succeed  in  the  regular  order  when  the  new 
term  began  ?  If  the  newly  elected  offi- 
cers were  of  a  different  party  from  that 
of  the  outgoing  President,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  defeat  of  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  at  the  polls  that  the  Cabi- 
net officers  appointed  by  the  latter  should 
succeed  to  the  office  to  which  the  former 
had  been  elected.  If  a  Cabinet  officer 
should  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  would  he  continue  in  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Presidential 
term,  or  would  an  election  be  held  to  fill 
the  office  at  once  ?  If  an  election  were 
held,  would  it  be  for  the  unexpired  term 
or  for  a  full  term  of  four  years  ?  The 
probability  of  any  of  these  contingencies 
arising  is  doubtless  remote,  but  no  law 
governing  the  succession  to  the  highest 
office  in  our  Government  is  good  enough 
which  allows  the  possibility,  even  the 
remote  possibility,  of  a  defeat  of  the  will 
of  the  voters  as  expressed  at  a  Presiden- 
tial election. 


Last  week  Governor 

^HU^cSET  La  F0llette.    °£  Wis" 

consin,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator 
Quarles.  The  Wisconsin  Senatorial  dele- 
gation will  now  be  composed  of  two  of 
the  most  interesting  men  in  the  upper 
House  of  Congress.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  one  in  that  body  com- 
mands greater  respect  for  marked  fo- 
rensic ability  than  Senator  Spooner. 
His  name  is  honorably  and  permanently 
associated  with  certain  measures,  now 
law,  which  stand  for  the  best  construct- 
ive elements  of  latter-day  expansion. 
His  political  faction  in  the  Republican 
party  in  Wisconsin,  however,  has  been 
opposed  to  that  controlled  by  Governor 
La  Follette.  The  latter  is  a  born  leader 
of  men.  He  was  educated  in  the  Wis- 
consin public  schools,  graduated  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  University,  admitted  to 
the  bar,  served  three  times  in  Congress 
with  distinction  to  himself  and  his  State, 
and  has  been  three  times  elected  Gov- 
ernor. His  gubernatorial  service  is 
chiefly  notable  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  railway  interests  which  Mr.  Spooner 


so  ably  and  honestly  represented  when 
counsel  for  one  of  the  largest  transporta- 
tion systems  before  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. Governor  La  Follette  was  among 
the  first  who  declared  himself  against 
the  policy  of  rate  discrimination  by 
the  roads,  and  for  equal  taxation  and 
Government  control  of  corporations. 
James  O.  Davidson,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  now  succeeds  to  the 
executive  office,  is  of  Norwegian  birth. 
He  is  fifty  years  old.  The  only  educa- 
tion he  received  was  from  religious 
school  teachers  who  traveled  from  farm- 
house to  farm-house  in  Norway.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, friendless  and  more  than  penniless, 
for  he  had  a  steamer  passage  debt  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  During  his  first 
summer  here  he  worked  on  a  farm ;  later 
he  teamed  the  tailor's  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  a  few  years.  Next  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  store,  and,  five  years 
after  landing,  was  able  to  open  a  general 
store  of  his  own.  He  early  became 
a  political  leader,  and,  when  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  made  his  impress  by 
introducing  and,  after  many  defeats, 
finally  carrying  through  bills  increasing 
the  taxation  on  telephone,  express,  sleep- 
ing-car, and  other  corporations.  His 
espousal  of  this  cause,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  led  to  his  election  twice  as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


The  erection  of  a 

The  Danger  of  Mundpal  „,„„••„  i  ij-v* 
8ociali«n-to  Extortioner,  municipal  light- 
ing plant  in  New 
York  City  is  now  seriously  contemplated. 
Indeed,  the  Mayor  has  advertised  for 
bids,  after  "having  obtained  from  the 
city's  legal  adviser  the  opinion  that  the 
erection  and  operation  of  such  a  plant 
are  within  the  city's  power.  This  is 
the  result  of  an  experience  with  the 
lighting  companies  of  New  York  which 
was  first  publicly  revealed  by  the  •  last 
city  administration  under  Mr.  Low,  and 
which  has  become  a  scandal  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  McClellan.  Colonel 
Monroe,  who  was  Mr.  Low's  Commis- 
sioner of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Elec- 
tricity, ascertained  and  made  public  the 
extortionate  prices  which  the  city  was 
paying  for  the  light  in  its  streets,  parks, 
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and  public  buildings,  and  advocated  the 
election  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  as 
the  only  means  of  escaping  the  grasp  of 
a  monopoly.  The  plan  was  killed  with 
the  help  of  Tammany  Hall  and  Brook- 
lyn Democratic  organization  men  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Oakley,  the  Tammany 
successor  to  Colonel  Monroe,  last  sum- 
mer quietly  made  contracts  with  the  light- 
ing companies  of  great  advantage  to  the 
companies  and  of  scandalous  disadvan- 
tage to  the  city.  Public  opinion,  which 
had  been  educated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Low  administration,  fastened  on  these 
contracts  with  warm  resentment.  Con- 
ditions had  passed  endurance.  Confu- 
sion and  dissension  in  the  Tammany 
administration  followed.  Mr.  Grout,  the 
Comptroller,  first  defended  and  then 
attacked  the  granting  of  these  contracts. 
Mayor  McClellan,  who  a  few  months* 
ago  signed  the  notorious  Remsen  Gas 
Bill,  has  now  taken  the  position  of  de- 
fender of  the  people ;  and  a  Tammany 
administration  is  apparently  now  about 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  conditions  which 
its  own  representatives  have  aggravated. 
The  cry  of  Socialism  has  ceased  to 
frighten  people  in  this  matter.  The 
dog  that  once  was  given  a  bad  name  is 
now  called  in  to  drive  away  the  burglars. 


All  Russia  has  been  in  a 
'"^^""f"  ferment  since  the  massacre 

in  St.  Petersburg.  In  a 
dozen  places  there  have  been  demon- 
strations, processions  of  strikers,  public 
protest,  and  open  threats.  In  the  capi- 
tal itself,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  no 
open  outbreaks;  the  further  sacrifice 
of  lives  of  unarmed  men,  to  be  mowed 
down  ruthlessly  by  volleys  from  trained 
soldiers,  was  not  needed  to  arouse  the 
people.  But  in  Moscow,  in  Riga,  in 
Reval,  in  Libau,  in  Kieff,  in  Warsaw,  at 
Mitau,  at  Lodz,  at  Kovno,  and  in  towns 
of  Poland  and  Finland,  there  have  been 
general  strikes  and  political  agitation, 
and  in  some  of  these  places  there  have 
been  collisions  between  the  workmen 
and  their  sympathizers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  police  and  soldiers  on  the  other. 
The  number  of  people  killed  in  these 
affairs  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
mndreds  of  deaths  at  the  capital  (no 


one  believes  the  official  figures  as  to 
the  latter),  but  the  distances  between 
these  places  and  their  spontaneous  action 
almost  simultaneously  is  ominous  of 
the  growth  and  spread  of  disaffection. 
The  cairn  at  St.  Petersburg  is  due  to 
stern  repression  on  the  part  of  General 
Trepoff,  who  is  in  supreme  command 
there  as  Governor-General.  He  has 
made  hundreds  of  arrests,  and  though 
he  avows  an  intention  of  dealing  gently 
with  industrial  leaders  and  sternly  with 
revolutionists  only,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  elements.  The  Czar 
also  has  intimated  his  desire  to  see  that 
industrial  conditions  are  improved  and 
the  demands  of  the  striking  workers 
duly  considered,  but  these  promises  are 
couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to 
mean  little  or  nothing.  Father  Gapon 
(or  Gopon)  is  reported  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  seriously  wounded. 
Maxim  Gorky,  the  novelist  and  leader 
of  the  Reform  party,  has  been  arrested 
for  expressing  sympathy  with  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  strikes,  extensive  as 
they  are,  threaten  to  be  short-lived  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds  to  support 
the  strikers,  and  it  is  alleged  that  in 
many  factories  .work  has  been  resumed. 
Associations  of  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
doctors  at  their  meetings  in  St.  Peters- 
burg have  passed  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  Government  in 
slaughtering  peaceful  petitioners,  and  in 
some  cases  have  even  voiced  a  demand 
for  constitutional  government.  Abroad 
as  well  as  in  Russia  the  protest  against 
tyranny  and  barbarism  has  been  heard. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  press  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  has  been  almost 
universal  in  its  expression  of  horror, 
there  have  been  public  meetings  in  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  to  denounce  the 
acts  of  the  Czar ;  while  even  in  France, 
Russia's  ally,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  heard  cries  of  "Down  with  the 
Czar  I"  "  Death  to  the  Assassin  1"  in  reply 
to  the  new  Premier's  announcement  that 
France  would  remain  faithful  to  her  alli- 
ance. The  rumors  current  from  the  Far 
East  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  General 
Kuropatkin  had  opened  negotiations  for 
a  truce  or  for  peace  with  Field-Marshal 
Oyama  may  also  be  based  on  a  belief 
that  Russia  cannot  withstand  at  once 
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war  abroad  and  revolt  at  home,  and  is 
therefore  ready  to  end  the  conflict 


The  Reply  of  the 


Last  week  the  Chinese 
Government  replied  to 
the  American  Govern- 
ment's communication  calling  attention 
to  the  Russian  Government's  charges  of 
violation  of  neutrality  by  the  Chinese.  The 
accusation  that  Chinese  bandits  were 
enlisted  in  the  Japanese  army  the  Peking 
Government  meets  by  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  bandits  were 
enlisted  first  by  the  Russians  as  frontier 
guards  and  fought  against  the  Japanese. 
If  others  are  now  enlisted  in  the  Japanese 
army,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  belligerents 
to  settle.    The  subjects  of  a  neutral 
power  certainly  have  the  right  as  private 
citizens  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  army.  The 
Chinese  Government  adds  that  whenever 
these  bandits  entered  the  neutral  zone 
efforts  were  made  for  their  arrest  and 
punishment,  and  in  most  cases  these 
efforts  were  successful.    Regarding  the 
iron  ore  said  to  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Japanese  army,  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment says  that  this  ore  was  from  certain 
mines  owned  by  Chinese  merchants,  that 
the  iron  sold  has  not  gone  through  the 
furnace  process,  that  the  transaction  is 
entirely  between  Japanese  and  Chinese 
merchants,  in  fulfillment  of  a  contract 
made  in  1900,  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war ;  and,  finally,  that  international 
law  does  not  include  iron  ore  under  the 
head  of  contraband  of  war.  Concerning 
the  use  of  Maotao  Island  by  the  Japanese 
as  a  base  for  their  navy,  the  Chinese 
Government  declares  that  a  Chinese 
cruiser  has  been  watching  this  island  dur- 
ing die  past  year,  and  that  no  sign  of  any 
landing  of  Japanese  has  been  '  eported  to 
the  Chinese  Government  and  no  permis- 
sion to  land  has  been  given  by  that 
Government  to  Japan.  /With  regard  to 
the  articles  of  contraband  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  to  Dalny,  the  answer 
says  that  no  clearance  papers  for  that 
port  have  been  issued  by  the  Chinese 
customs  officials ;  if  ships  have  run  the 
blockade,  that  is  the  belligerents'  lookout. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Ryeshitelni  incident, 
h  is  stated  that  the  seizure  of  that  refugee 
torpedo-boat  atChefoo  was  as  unexpected 


by  the  Chinese  as  by  the  Russians. 
The  Chinese  Government  did  everything 
possible  against  such  a  seizure,  and 
later  requested  Japan  to  return  the  vessel. 
In  its  turn  the  Chinese  Government 
charges  Russia  with  the  violation  of 
neutrality.  The  Liao  River  divides 
Chinese  neutral  territory  and  the  war 
zone,  but  bridges  have  been  built  by  the 
Russians  over  that  river,  and  Russian 
troops  have  encamped  on  the  west  side. 
Secondly,  in  many  places  in  the  neutral 
zone  the  Russians  forced  the  sale  of 
provisions.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  have 
made  many  arrests  of  Russians  smug- 
glers of  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  con- 
traband articles. 


In  his  rejoinder  to  the  Chi- 

Th0fICh£itr  nese  note  *e  Russian  rep- 
resentative at  Washington 
declared  that  Chinese  denials  and  coun- 
ter-charges were,  of  course,  only  to  be 
expected,  and  refused  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility placed  on  Russia  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  one-sided  neutrality,  and, 
referring  particularly  to  the  Ryeshitelni 
incident  at  Chefoo,  affirmed  that  the 
United  States  and  Europe  saw  fit  to  close 
their  eyes  to  that  flagrant  breach  of  neu- 
trality as  well  as  to  the  deplorable  attitude 
which  China  assumed  on  that  occasion. 
Secretary  Hay  replied  that  it  did  not 
seem  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  up  the 
question  touching  any  asserted  inaction 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  So 
far  as  our  course  is  concerned,  the  corre- 
spondence exchanged  at  the  time  shows 
that  the  seizure  of  the  Ryeshitelni  at 
Chefoo,  the  port  of  a  neutral,  by  one  of 
the  belligerents,  found  no  encourage- 
ment, however.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
attitude  when  the  Russian  vessel  Askold 
and  her  companion  ships  subsequently 
took  refuge  at  Shanghai  was  in  full  en- 
couragement of  the  efforts  and  eventual 
success  of  China  in  enforcing  neutrality. 
As  Mr.  Hay  says,  the  interest  of  many 
Powers  is  deeply  affected  by  the  continu- 
ance and  observance  of  Chinese  neu- 
trality. Their  keen  solicitude  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  neutrality  and  its 
observance  by  both  belligerents  has  been 
conspicuously  manifested  on  many  occa- 
sions. Hence,  the  American  Government 
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does  not  now  feel  called  upon  to  express 
an  isolated  judgment,  or  even  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  an  individual  course  of 
action  looking  to  the  preservation  of  that 
neutral  status  which  all  desire.  As  The 
Outlook  said  last  week,  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Hay's  previous  note,  Russia 
may  wisely  assume  that  neither  she  nor 
Japan  will  be  permitted  to  determine 
whether  China  has  violated  neutrality ; 
such  a  question  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  Powers  not  involved  in  the  present 
war.  Mr.  Hay's  latest  answer  to  the 
Russian  Government  shows  this  surmise 
to  have  been  correct  He  says  that  the 
general  solicitude  of  all  the  interested 
States  makes  it  expedient  and  proper 
that  matters  concerning  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  raises  an  international 
issue  should  be  considered  in  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Powers ;  those  matters  and 
this  international  issue  certainly  cannot 
be  settled  ex  parte.  It  seems  to  us  only 
right  that,  pending  such  collective  de- 
cision, Russia  should  not  attack  China ; 
Mr.  Hay's  latest  note  also  indicates  that, 
before  such  collective  decision  is  made, 
the  charge  against  China  ought  not  to 
be  used  by  Russia  as  as  a  basis  of  assum- 
ing a  hostile  attitude  toward  that  country. 


Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Position  at  the 
Opening  of  Parliament 


It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the 
session  which  opens 
this  week  at  Westminster  will  be  the  last 
session  of  the  British  Parliament  which 
was  elected  in  1900.  Practically  every- 
thing went  against  the  Tories  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  during  the  recess.  The 
by-elections  were  adverse  both  to  Bal- 
four and  Chamberlain ;  and  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  Government  majority  was 
below  a  hundred,  though  after  the 
general  election  it  stood  at  134.  Not 
all  these  losses  are  due  to  adverse  by- 
elections.  Part  of  the  loss  of  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons  arises  from 
the  fact  that  six  or  seven  members — 
among  whom  are  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Ivor 
Guest — who  were  elected  as  Tories  or 
Unionists  are  now  acting  with  the  Op- 
position ;  and  if  they  are  returned  again 
at  the  general  election,  it  will  be  as 
supporters  of  the  Liberal  party.    In  the 


unusually  active  platform  campaign  that 
marked  the  recess  the  Government  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  also  obviously 
suffered.  The  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  largely  due  to  recent 
legislation,  told  against  the  Government 
in  the  by-elections ;  and  it  has  created 
for  it  some  disturbing  complications  in 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  It 
is  not  easy  to  differentiate  the  fiscal 
reform  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  any  change  have,  however, 
been  directed  against  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Cham- 
berlain cause  is  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Parliament- 
ary session  of  1904.  It  has  now  been 
officially  proved  by  Colonial  Office  Blue 
Books  that  the  colonies  have  never  made 
any  definite  offers  to  Great  Britain  for 
preferential  treatment  of  British  goods. 
All  ambiguity  on  this  point  has  been 
cleared  away  by  these  official  documents 
and  by  the  speeches  of  the  recess.  It  is, 
moreover,  at  last  understood  in  England 
that  Canada  is  not  now,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be,  in  a  position  to  reduce  her 
present  protective  tariff  so  as  to  give 
any  advantage  to  British  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  assertion  in  his  Pres- 
ton speech  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
levy  duties  on  raw  materials  practically 
puts  Australia  and  South  Africa  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  movement ;  for  wool 
is  the  only  export  which  these  colonies 
send  in  any  large  quantities  to  Great 
Britain.  Early  in  March  the  new  Parlia- 
ment at  the  Cape  will  begin  its  second 
session  with  Dr.  Jameson  as  Premier. 
In  Cape  Colony,  as  the  election  showed, 
and  as  has  been  made  more  abundantly 
clear  rfnee  the  election,  there  is  a  strong 
and  growing  feeling  in  favor  of  increased 
protection  for  the  advantage  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  already  established 
in  the  Colon  ?  and  for  others  who  can  be 
induced  to  go  there.  Thus  in  three  of 
Great  Britain's  largest  colonies  some- 
thing like  an  impasse  has  been  reached 
in  connection  wfeh  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme ;  while  in  (England  the  wide  and 
acute  industrial  distress  is  constituting  a 
most  telling  argunfent  against  any  fiscal 
policy  which  woifld  increase  the  price 
pf  foodstuffs  to  tHe  great  mass  of  the 
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English  people.  Members  of  the  Tory 
party  are  evincing  signs  of  weariness 
with  the  Government ;  and  if  Parliament 
should  be  prolonged  beyond  the  present 
session,  which  is  not  likely,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  intensity  with  which  a  Minis- 
try largely  made  up  of  titled  mediocrities 
and  fourth-rate  placemen  hang  on  to 
office,  long  after  the  country  has  ceased 
to  trust  them  and  has  found  out  their 
weakness  and  inefficiency. 

The  English  country 
k^Tp^  £w  newspapers— those  of 

towns  with  populations 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  thousand,  not  large 
enough  to  carry  morning  or  afternoon 
papers — are  much  more  inspiring  read- 
ing these  days  than  the  London,  Man- 
chester, or  Liverpool  dailies.  From  the 
country  weekly  newspapers  it  is  apparent 
that,  notwithstanding  reaction  in  the 
main  lines  of  English  politics,  much 
good  work  is  going  forward  in  the 
broader  phases  of  English  municipal 
and  local  life.  This  is  especially  note- 
worthy in  connection  with  the  poor  law. 
The  forces  which  have  been  so  long  at 
work  humanizing  the  poor  law  are  not 
being  retarded  by  the  sweeping  reaction 
in  national  politics.  In  many  places 
progress  can  be  reported  in  eliminating 
the  "  pauper  taint "  from  the  economy  and 
administration  of  the  poor  law.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  before  workhouses 
as  homes  for  the  destitute  poor  were 
general,  men  and  women  who  received 
help  from  the  poor  law  were  compelled 
to  wear  a  letter  P  embroidered  on  their 
sleeve  whenever  they  went  abroad ;  and 
there  were  severe  penalties  for  discard- 
ing this  official  mark  of  the  pauper 
class.  In  the  thirties,  when  the  poor  laws 
were  remodeled,  workhouses  became  gen- 
eral for  indigents  and  tramps.  Work- 
houses were  so  unpopular  then  and  for 
twenty  years  after  that  they  were  stig- 
matized as  "bastiles;"  and  even  to- 
day the  word  survives  with  the  tramp 
fraternity.  For  a  long  time  "  bastile  " 
was  a  not  inappropriate  name  for  the 
English  poorhoiise.  But  the  humanizing 
of  the  poor  law  began  in  the  early 
eighties.  Then  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  clear  workhouse  children  of 
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the  pauper  taint;  and  to  this  end  the 
boarding-out  system  and  schools  in  the 
country  were  introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  schools  which  formed 
part  of  the  workhouse  buildings.  In 
the  middle  nineties  better  conditions 
were  provided  in  the  workhouses  for  the 
old  and  deserving  poor.  They  were 
separated  from  the  criminal  and  vicious 
inmates ;  they  were  allowed  to  go  abroad 
to  visit  their  friends  without  the  stigma 
attaching  to  wearing  the  workhouse 
uniform ;  and  in  some  places  it  became 
the  rule  to  provide  rooms  for  aged 
married  people.  Little  changes  like 
these  have  been  going  on  ever  since — 
none  of  them  involving  much  extra  ex- 
pense or  trouble ;  only  requiring  a  little 
more  care  and  consideration  for  their 
charges  on  the  part  of  the  poor-law 
officials.  A  change  which  has  marked 
poor-law  administration  in  1904  con- 
cerns the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths.  Formerly  when  a  child  was 
born  in  the  workhouse  its  birth  certificate 
carried  an  intimation  of  that  fact.  It 
was  the  same  when  a  man  or  woman 
died  there.  The  certificate  and  the 
entry  at  Somerset  House  in  London 
recorded  the  fact  that  death  occurred  in 
the  workhouse.  Recently  street  numbers 
have  been  given  to  many  workhouses ; 
and  when  a  birth  or  death  certificate  is 
made  out,  there  is  no  mention  in  it  of 
the  workhouse.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury progressive  and  humane  boards  of 
guardians  have  been  working  to  eliminate 
the  pauper  taint ;  and  in  scores  of  unions 
(in  England  the  "  union  "  is  properly  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  parishes  to 
carry  out  the  poor  law,  and  only  by 
extension  the  workhouse  used  by  the 
"  union  ")  this  is  now  being  effectually 
done  by  such  changes  as  these.  Another 
noteworthy  movement  in  poor-law  admin- 
istration is  the  increased  care  and  pro- 
tection which  are  now  being  given  to 
epileptics  and  to  the  feeble-minded.  For 
this  much-needed  work  many  unions  now 
desire  to  go  beyond  the  existing  statu- 
tory powers ;  and  a  Royal  Commission  is 
at  the  present  time  inquiring  into  the 
changes  in  this  direction  which  should 
be  recommended  to  Parliament.  There 
is  no  politics  in  poor-law  administra- 
tion— a  fact  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
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this  welcome  record  of  progress  and 
plan  of  further  advance. 

At  the  end  of  last  week 

TheEi"rtS.rUn  ^  result  of  *e  several 
polling  days  comprised  in 
the  Hungarian  elections  looked  like  de- 
feat to  the  present  Government  So  far 
as  known,  the  Opposition  has  secured 
over  170  seats  out  of  the  3 1 8  decided  elec- 
tions. The  number  of  seats  in  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  is  448.  If  the  gain  of 
the  Opposition  continues,  Premier  Tisza 
will  of  course  resign.  It  is  expected  by 
some  that  the  Emperor-King  will  then 
send  for  Count  Albert  Apponyi  to  form 
a  Cabinet.  Count  Albert,  however,  is 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
albeit  the  most  conservative  one.  The 
Radical  leader  is  Francis  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  great  dictator  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence of  1848.  In  any  event,  the 
new  Government  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  relations  of  Hungary  and 
Austria  a$  partners  in  the  Dual  Empire, 
more  especially  on  the  questions  of  an 
independent  Hungarian  army  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Governments  of  the 
two  are  certainly  united  by  a  bond  of 
sympathy  as  never  before.  The  difficulty 
which  the  Austrian  Premier  has  had 
with  the  babel  of  tongues  in  the  Vienna 
Reichsrath  and  the  consequent  obstruc- 
tionism to  the  ruling  German  element 
offered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Czech,  Italian,  and  other  Austrian 
provinces  has  now  been  matched  by 
the  babel  of  tongues  in  the  Reichstag  in 
Budapest  and  by  the  obstructionism 
offered  to  the  ruling  Magyar  elements 
there  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Rumanian,  Croatian,  Servian,  Slovak, 
and  German  provinces.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  is  an  omnium  gather- 
um of  ethnical  elements.  Unfortunately, 
as  in  Vienna  the  Germans  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  treat  the  other  races  as 
politically  inferior,  so  in  Budapest  the 
Magyars  have  carried  affairs  with  a  high 
hand.  In  Hungary,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty is  ethnical  only  on  the  surface. 
Beneath  lies  a  political  question  of  far 
greater  import — namely,  the  enlargement 
of  the  franchise.   At  present  the  fran- 


chise in  Hungary  is  limited ;  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  adult  males 
is  allowed  to  exercise  it  It  is  expected 
that  some  kind  of  constitutional  recon- 
struction must  take  place  soon,  which 
shall  grant  to  the  Slav  and  Rumanian 
elements  that  share  of  political  power  to 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them.  The 
Magyars  fear  the  Slavs  because  the  latter 
now  form  half  the  total  population.  In 
any  scheme  of  reconstruction,  however, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
present  coalition  of  Clericals,  Particu- 
larists,  Nationalists,  and  Independents 
will  hold  together.  Defeated  tempora- 
rily, the  Government  party,  which,  in  spite 
of  faults,  has  in  the  main  deserved  well  of 
the  people,  would  presumably  ultimately 
triumph  by  the  right  of  quality  over 
quantity. 

ft 

Uganda  "  O  that  some  pious  practical 
missionary  would  come  here  ! 
Such  a  one  would  be  a  savior  of 
Africa.  Nowhere  in  all  the  pagan 
world  is  there  a  more  promising  field  for 
a  mission  than  Uganda.  Here  is  your 
opportunity.  Embrace  it"  So  wrote 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Stanley  from  Uganda 
in  1875.  His  challenge  was  quickly 
accepted.  Within  three  days  a  generous 
donor  sent  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  initial  expense  of  the  proposed 
mission,  and  in  a  very  short  time  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  in  hand 
for  the  planting  of  what  has  proved  to 
be  a  wonderfully  dramatic  and  success- 
ful undertaking.  Sir  Henry  Stanley 
wrote  emphatically  because  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  willingness  of 
the  natives  of  Uganda  to  be  taught  by 
white  men.  The  first  mission  attempts 
proved  this,  but  the  converts  embraced 
a  new  faith  only  to  be  burned  to  death 
by  the  King's  order.  Though  that 
monarch  afterwards  showed  friendliness 
to  the  mission,  his  son  and  successor 
endeavored  to  stamp  it  out  His  efforts 
led  to  Bishop  Hannington's  murder. 
The  brave  prelate's  message  to  the  King, 
that  the  blood  of  martyrdom  would  be 
gladly  shed  if  thereby  a  road  to  Uganda 
might  be  purchased,  was  prophetic  of  the 
road  since  opened.  Other  missionaries 
pressed  in  to  fill  the  gap.    The  mission 
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Christians  numbered  three  hundred.  To- 
day they  number  a  hundred  times  as 
many.  Then  there  was  only  one  church ; 
now  there  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
places  of  worship ;  then  there  were  only 
twenty  native  evangelists  at  work;  at 
present  about  two  thousand  men  and 
women  give  Christian  teaching  there. 
More  than  this,  Uganda  has  now  become 
a  center  from  which  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding native  kingdoms  have  been 
evangelized.  The  "  Spirit.of  Missions," 
from  which  we  take  these  facts,  also 
records  the  recent  consecration  of  the 
cathedral  in  Mengo,  the  capital  of 
Uganda.  The  original  church  was  con- 
structed in  native  fashion,  the  trunks  of 
great  trees  hewn  from  the  surrounding 
forests  serving  as  columns  on  which 
to  support  the  roof  of  thatch.  The 
cathedral,  constructed  of  brick,  was 
built  by  the  natives,  under  the  lead  of 
a  missionary  engineer,  who  had  taught 
them  brick  making  and  laying,  carpentry, 
and  other  handicraft.  The  cathedral  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  usual 
Sunday  congregation  of  three  thousand 
black  Christians.  The  offering  on  the 
day  of  consecration  was  notable.  Be- 
sides die  regular  coinage  introduced  by 
the  British  rule,  men  pressed  forward 
laden  with  strings  of  cowrie  shells  and 
bringing  such  other  offerings  in  kind  as 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  thirty  fowls, 
twenty  goats,  and  about  forty  bullocks 
and  cows.  Truly,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

@ 

Herculaneum    ^  concerte<l  effort  is  being 

made  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  provide  funds  for  the  excavation 
of  Herculaneum.  Professor  Charles 
Waldstein,  now  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  has  incited  this  movement  and 
hopes  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Italian  Government,  while  King  Edward 
VII.,  Emperor  William,  President  Lou- 
bet,  and  President  Roosevelt  have  heart- 
ily indorsed  the  plan,  and  the  two  latter 
have  consented  to  act  as  honorary  chair- 
men of  their  national  committees.  Pro- 
fessor Waldstein  is  recognized  by  all 
classical  scholars  and  archaeologists  as 
eminently  qualified  to  direct  such  an 


undertaking.  Many  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  Herculaneum  has 
hardly  been  touched,  one  may  say,  by 
the  slight  excavation,  while  Pompeii  has 
been  very  extensively  uncovered.  The 
difficulty  with  Herculaneum  is  very  great 
because  it  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
eighty  feet  with  fluid  mud,  while  Pom- 
peii was  covered  with  ashes ;  but  while 
the  ashes  could  be  removed  easily,  says 
Professor  Waldstein,  they  were  destruc- 
tive, whereas  the  mud  has  acted  as  an 
excellent  preservative  of  wood,  papyri, 
statuary,  and  other  objects.  Moreover, 
the  possibilities  of  discovery  at  Hercu- 
laneum are  such  as  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation of  every  lover  of  art  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  even  of  literature.  That  statues 
equal  in  value  to  the  Venus  of  Milo  or 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  may  be  found  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  For 
Pompeii  was  but  a  provincial  town,  while 
Herculaneum  contained  the  villas  of 
many  of  the  greatest  Romans.  Hercu- 
laneum, too,  was  a  Greek  town,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  its  destruction  retained  its 
Hellenic  character  and  attracted  Greek 
artists  and  writers.  "  Here  we  will  find 
life  arrested  at  its  highest  point,"  says 
Professor  Waldstein.  "In  one  house 
alone  sixty-five  copies  of  one  work  on 
Epicurean  philosophy  were  discovered. 
Compared  with  Herculaneum,  Pompeii 
was  an  illiterate  town.  May  we  not 
find  in  Herculaneum  the  lost  books  of 
Livy,  the  great  lost  dramatists,  and  new 
light  on  the  early  history  of  Christian- 
ity?" 

6 

In  Schenectady,  New 
"''^i^1"0  York,  there  has  been 

an  unusual,  thoughap- 
parently  not  abnormal,  religious  awak- 
ening that  has  affected  that  whole  com- 
munity. During  the  first  week  of  the 
year,  in  that  city  as  elsewhere,  union 
services  were  held  nightly.  Without  any 
apparent  cause,  popular  interest  in  these 
services  seemed  to  grow  until  it  became 
evident  that  they  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued. No  special  appeal  had  been 
made ;  no  emotional  stimulus  had  been 
supplied.  Indeed,  the  minister  in  charge 
was  known  for  his  poise,  his  intellectual 
alertness,  his  appreciation  of  material  as 
well  as  spiritual  good  things,  and  his 
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interest  in  critical  writings  on  the  Bible ; 
the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  has  been, 
in  its  methods  of  church  activity,  quietly 
conservative.  There  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  create  an  insincere  emotionalism. 
The  sermons  which  die  minister  in  charge 
has  been  delivering  have  been  simple 
reiterations  of  the  familiar  message 
couched  in  terms  that  accord  with  the 
knowledge  which  the  well-informed  man 
of  to-day  may  be  supposed  to  have. 
The  result  has  stirred  practically  all  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  city.  How 
far  it  has  reached  the  people  who  never 
go  to  church  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  how 
far  it  is  molding  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  the  city  it  is  too  soon  to  tell ;  but 
that  it  is  a  common  and  very  real  experi- 
ence among  rich  and  poor,  children  and 
adults,  men  as  well  as  women,  is  indubi- 
table. A  similar  awakening,  lacking  the 
unrestraint  but  not  the  feeling  usually 
associated  "with  a  "revival,"  has  been 
in  evidence  in  a  neighboring  city.  In 
the  West,  in  Colorado  and  California, 
an  "evangelistic  campaign,"  somewhat 
more  "  prearranged,"  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. These  simultaneous  movements 
are  not  mere  coincidences.  They  are  sig- 
nificant of  a  widespread  spirit.  The 
fear  and  morbid  introspection  which  in 
many  such  movements  have  resulted  in 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  waste  seem 
to  be  wholesomely  absent  in  these  pres- 
ent-day American  movements,  as  in  the 
Welsh  revival.  This  one  fact  is  enough 
to  prove  that  the  present  age  is  not  one 
of  religious  decadence. 


At  the  twelfth  annual 
™Z¥X«  Conference  of  Foreign 

Missionary  Secretaries  of 
various  missionary  boards  in  New  York 
recently  there  was  discussed  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wicher,  recently 
of  Kobe",  Japan,  for  the  maintenance  in 
Far  Eastern  communities  of  union  chap- 
lains for  European  and  American  resi- 
dents. Whenever  a  man  goes  from  a 
home  which  is  surrounded  and  protected 
by  moral  conventionalities  and  proprie- 
ties to  a  community  where  he  is  unknown 
and  where  there  is  little  respect  for  con- 
ventionality and  propriety  as  such,  he 
becomes  subjected  to  a  new  kind  of 


moral  test  Thereafter  if  he  lives  a 
straight  and  wholesome  life  it  is  because 
he  has  already  established  for  himself 
definite  moral  principles.  This  is  the 
more  true  when  a  man  goes  from  a 
land  where  all  the  standards  of  life  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  Christian 
to  a  land  where  the  standards  are 
different  at  the  very  best,  and  at  the 
worst  are  vicious.  It  does  not  imply 
that  every  one  in  a  community  is  de- 
graded to  say  of  that  community  that  it 
does  not  revolt  against  conditions  of 
degradation ;  neither  does  it  imply  that 
most  men  abandon  moral  restraints  in 
such  a  community  to  say  that  many  men 
who  do  abandon  such  restraints  main- 
tain in  that  community,  nevertheless,  their 
high  social  position.  This  constitutes 
the  special  moral  condition  under  which 
Europeans  and  Americans  live  in  the 
East.  There  is,  therefore,  need,  not  that 
Western  conventionality  be  established 
among  the  foreign  residents  of  these 
Oriental  communities,  but  that  the  high 
moral  principles  of  these  residents  should 
be  given  reinforcement  that  comes  to 
every  kind  of  force,  moral  or  otherwise, 
through  organization.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  lie  behind  home  missions  lie 
behind  this  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches  in  these  foreign 
cides,  for  it  means  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  to  people  who  are  of  our  own 
blood  and  sinew.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  movement  on  behalf  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, for,  as  Mr.  Wicher  has  said  in  an 
article  in  the  "  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,"  every  European  and  American 
in  the  Far  East  is  a  missionary  himself 
for  good  or  ill,  and,  whether  he  will  or 
not,  stands  before  the  native  peoples  as 
a  representative  of  Christianity.  It  is 
estimated  that  $10,000  annually  would 
maintain  ministers  in  all  the  union 
churches  from  Yokohama  to  Singapore. 
If  the  various  Protestant  missionary 
boards  could  unite  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  churches,  they  would 
not  only  prevent  much  of  the  undoing 
of  the  work  which  their  own  missionaries 
are  doing,  but  would  besides  give,  espe- 
cially to  young  men  who  are  in  these 
Far  Eastern  places,  moral  power  under 
conditions  in  which  they  both  need  it 
and,  we  believe,  desire  it. 
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sir  Purdoa  ctorke  Jte  appointment  of 
Sir  Purdon  Clarke^Di- 
rector  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
of  London,  as  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York,  is  an 
appointment  of  National  importance. 
The  question  arises,  "  Why  was  not  an 
American  selected  ?*'  But  no  American 
would  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as 
will  Sir  Purdon.  His  selection  is  wholly 
due  to  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the 
new  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  trustees,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. In  this  matter  Mr.  Morgan  has 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  well-known 
ideas  in  the  business  world.  He  chose 
a  man  who  has  been  tried  and  who  has 
shown  his  capacity,  just  as  he  has 
chosen  as  his  managers  of  railway  and 
other  corporations  the  men  who  have 
shown  their  ability  in  these  directions 
elsewhere.  The  question  of  choice  once 
decided,  the  price  to  be  paid  has  never 
been  an  obstacle.  During  the  time  in 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  collecting 
objects  of  art  throughout  the  world  and, 
by  reason  of  our  absurd  tariff,  has 
allowed  some  of  his  collections  to  remain 
in  Europe,  he  has  come  to  know  Sir 
Purdon  Clarke  at  first  hand,  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  been 
specially  hospitable  toward  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's collections.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Sir  Purdon  will  continue  to  be  a 
curator  for  these  collections,  and  that  they 
will  before  long  be  housed  in  New  York, 
for  the  day  should  be  near  when  the  art 
of  all  the  world  will  be  freely  welcomed 
at  American  ports  without  the  levy  of  a 
prohibitive*  and  ridiculous  duty.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  the  selection  of  so 
distinguished  a  director  means  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  to  be- 
come the  equal  of  South  Kensington  as 
an  all-round  institution,  and  that  it  is  to 
rid  itself  of  the  stigma  now  resting  upon 
it  of  harboring  misnamed  pictures  and 
other  works ;  for  Sir  Purdon  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  keen  discrimi- 
nator as  to  authorship,  and  a  merciless 
judge  when  it  comes  to  a  decision 
between  real  and  sham  works  ' of  art. 
Beyond  question,  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  is  the 
ablest  available  man  in  the  world  who 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  director- 
ship of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  The 


fact  that  he  is  an  Englishman  should 
further  his  success,  for  the  world  of  art 
knows  no  country. 


The  Russian  Revolution 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  out- 
come of  the  disturbances  in  Russia,  it 
grows  more  clear  that  mat  country  has 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment. For  many  years  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  people  has  been  arbitrarily 
arrested,  the  natural  flow  of  its  energies 
artificially  dammed,  the  normal  expres- 
sion of  its  spirit  tyrannically  suppressed. 
It  has  been  silent  as  its  rivers  are  motion- 
less for  six  months  of  the  year ;  but,  to 
recall  M.  de  Vogue's  illustration,  "  under 
the  solid  ice  is  running  water  and  the 
phenomena  of  ever-increasing  life."  An 
iron  hand  has  held  the  whole  Russian 
people,  almost  without  audible  sound, 
under  an  iron  rule ;  and  within  this 
generation  there  have  been  great  Rus- 
sians of  passionate  patriotism,  like  Tur- 
genieff,  who  have  despaired  of  Russia. 
But  a  people  cannot  be  killed,  though 
their  liberties  may  be  suppressed ;  nor 
can  the  development  of  a  race  be  per- 
manently arrested.  The  Romanoff  dy- 
nasty attempted  the  impossible  and  has 
failed.  If  Czars  had  read  Russian  books 
or  looked  at  Russian  pictures  with  open 
eyes,  or  heard  Russian  music  with  open 
ears,  they  would  have  heard  the  deep, 
passionate  murmurings  of  the  soul  of  a 
race  denied  natural  speech.  When  Gogol 
published  "  Dead  Souls,"  he  reports  that 
he  read  the  first  chapters  aloud  to  Push- 
kin, and  the  Russian  poet,  who  began 
by  laughing,  ended  by  crying,  with  a 
choking  voice,  "  O  God  1  Poor  Rus- 
sia 1"  That  cry  has  been  heard  in 
pathetic,  passionate,  and  tragic  tones  for 
the  last  fifty  years ;  it  has  been  the  bur- 
den of  the  deepest  melancholy  expressed 
in  modern  prose  and  verse.  In  it  the 
soul  of  a  great  people  has  spoken.  It  is 
heard  in  Gogol's  "  Dead  Souls "  and 
"  The  Revizor,"  in  Dostoyevski's  "  Crime 
and  Punishment  "  and  "  Poor  Folk,"  in 
Turgenieff 's  "  Virgin  Soil "  and  in  all  his 
novels,  which  are  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  melancholy.  It  has  been  heard 
in  pur  own  time  in  "  Anna  Kar^nina,"  in 
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"War  and  Peace,"  and  in  a  score  of 
those  short  stories,  like  "  Master  and 
Man,"  in  which  the  genius  of  Tolstoy  has 
revealed  itself.  It  is  heard  in  the  most 
heartbreaking  of  modern  compositions, 
Tschaikowsky's  "  Symphonie  Path£- 
tique,"  which,  although  the  voice  of  a 
single  Russian,  may  be  taken  as  the  out- 
cry of  all  Russia. 

Nothing  in  history  has  been  more 
pathetic  than  this  blighting  of  the  life  of 
a  gifted  people,  and  nothing  was  more 
certain  to  bring  an  inevitable  retribution. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  in  Russia  a 
small  group  of  very  gifted  and  ardent 
young  men  of  genius  passionately  de- 
voted to  their  country  and  passionately 
hating  the  autocracy,  who  gave  promise 
of  adding  another  chapter  to  the  story 
of  Russian  literature ;  but  the  Iron 
Hand  fell  on  them.  Some  of  them  are 
buried  in  Siberia;  some  have  gone 
mad ;  others,  returned  from  exile,  white- 
haired  and  broken-hearted  in  middle  life, 
are  mere  ghosts  of  the  men  they  ought 
to  have  been.  The  Russian  autoc- 
racy has  fostered  science,  and  has  so 
graciously  entertained  men  of  science 
who  have  visited  that  country  that  some 
of  them  have  come  back  persuaded  that 
the  story  of  Russian  oppression  is  a 
fairy  tale.  Scholars  and  thinkers  have 
been  allowed  to  teach  with  freedom  any 
subject  which  did  not  concern  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity ;  but  religion,  politics, 
society,  education,  every  avenue  of 
thought  or  research  that  went  to  the 
heart  of  life,  has  been  barred  and  bolted. 

Matthew  Arnold  said  years  ago  that 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  an  aris- 
tocracy is  its  inaccessibility  to  ideas. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  old  regime 
in  France  were  for  the  most  part  utterly 
blind  to  omens  and  presages  which 
every  intelligent  person  who  visited  the 
country  saw  with  clear  vision.  They 
were  deaf  to  sounds  which  the  world 
recognized  as  menace  of  coming  change. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  that  great 
movement  in  human  affairs  is  so  aston- 
ishing and  so  pathetic  as  the  blindness 
and  deafness  of  the  French  court.  No 
one  could  open  its  eyes.  Neckar 
tried  in  vain,  and  so,  later,  did  Mira- 
beau,  who  at  one  moment  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  the  old  order,  but  who 


was  as  impotent  to  make  the  court 
understand  what  was  happening  in 
France  as  was  Cassandra  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  men  and  women  of  her  gen- 
eration to  the  coming  of  fate.  The 
clouds  gathered  until  the  whole  horizon 
was  covered  ;  there  were  ominous  sounds 
of  the  tempest  in  the  distance,  but  the 
poor  little  court  danced  and  flirted  and 
spent  money  which  it  did  not  possess  to 
the  very  day  when  the  deluge  came. 

The  autocracy  in  Russia  has  shown 
the  same  blindness,  and  the  Czar  showed 
it  on  Sunday  morning  of  last  week  when 
the  great  opportunity  of  his  life  came, 
and  neither  he  nor  apparently  any  one 
around  him  saw  it.  On  that  day  the 
tragedy  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  began  ; 
for  then  and  there  the  Czar  threw  away 
the  enormous  capital  of  affection  and 
trust  which  had  slowly  gathered  around 
the  throne  for  many  generations  and  had 
become  a  possession  unalienable  save  by 
its  own  folly.  No  one  can  suspect  the 
Czar  of  physical  cowardice;  for,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  also  pointed  out,  cour- 
age is  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  an 
aristocracy;  but  he  has  shown  himself 
utterly  unable  to  understand  his  own 
people,  and  when  the  great  critical  mo- 
ment, big  with  fate,  came,  he  closed  the 
door  in  its  face,  met  the  cry  of  his 
people  out  of  their  hearts  by  a  volley  of 
rifle  shot,  and  destroyed  in  an  hour  an 
affection  which  would  have  kept  the 
throne  inviolate  though  the  autocracy 
was  destroyed  root  and  branch.  There 
has  been  no  more  dramatic  moment  in 
modern  history.  The  Russians  have 
loved  their  Czar,  but  they«have  felt  help- 
less in  their  endeavor  to  make  him .  un- 
derstand their  misery  and  need.  They 
asked  simply  to  see  him,  to  be  assured 
that  he  knew  and  understood;  and  he 
hid  himself  and  sent  his  Cossacks  to 
meet  them.  In  that  terrible  moment  the 
people  saw  that  there  was  no  "  little 
father,"  only  an  autocrat;  and  for  the 
first  time  was  heard  in  Russia  the  omi- 
nous cry,  "  Down  with  the  Czar  1"  "  A 
river  of  blood,"  says  Gorky,  the  novelist, 
now-  flows  between  die  Czar  and  the 
people. 

The  Czar  may  not  discover  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  the  significance  of 
his  tragic  failure,  but  it  is  cleaj  thai  be 
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made  what  Browning  would  have  called 
"the  great  denial, "  and  that  whatever 
he  does  now  in  the  way  of  concession 
will  come  too  late.  The  soul  of  his 
people  has  found  a  voice ;  all  Russia  is 
stirring ;  things  have  been  spoken  and 
written  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  have 
never  been  spoken  or  written  in  Russia 
before ;  the  country  is  penetrated  with 
rivulets  of  information ;  centers  for  the 
diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and  dis- 
cussion exist  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire ; 
committees  for  agitation  form  a  complete 
chain  across  the  country ;  all  classes  are 
affected  ;  a  revolution  has  begun. 


Unfair  Indian  Fighting 

Scalping,  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows, 
mutilation,  pretending  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  while  plotting  an  ambuscade, 
have  been  always  considered  by  the 
decent  white  man  as  among  the  meanest 
practices  of  the  savage  Indian.  We 
think  there  are  equally  contemptible 
methods  used  by  the  white  man  in  his 
legislative  treatment  of  the  Indian,  and 
we  here  propose  to  tell  a  story  of  such 
methods  and  leave  the  moral  to  be  ap- 
plied by  our  readers. 

In  its  issue  of  January  21  The  Outlook 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Indian  Office  for  expend- 
iture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  there  were  items  amounting  to 
$102,780  to  be  disbursed  among  sec- 
tarian religious  schools ;  $4,000  of  this 
money  was  to  go  to  a  Lutheran  school 
and  the  balance  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  We  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
this  country  against  any  official  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State ;  that  the 
question  whether  sectarian  schools  shall 
be  aided  or  supported  by  public  moneys 
has  been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  and 
so  completely  settled  in  the  negative  that 
the  Government  had  practically  pledged 
itself  that  it  would  undertake  only  the 
non-sectarian  education  of  the  Indians, 
as  the  State  undertakes  only  the  non- 
sectarian  education  of  white  children. 
In  stating  these  facts  we  called  upon  our 
readers  to  write  to  Mr.  James  S.  Sher- 
man, one  of  the  Congressmen  of  New 


York  State,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  protesting 
against  what  we  called,  a  "  Congressional 
appropriation  "  for  the  fiscal  year.  To 
call  it  a  Congressional  appropriation  was 
a  mistake,  but  a  purely  technical  one, 
and  we  promptly  corrected  it  in  the 
following  issue  of  The  Outlook,  bearing 
date  of  January  28.  The  moneys  are  not 
Congressional,  but  are  disbursed  or  ap- 
propriated by  the  Indian  Department  out 
of  interest  upon  trust  funds  belonging  to 
the  Indians  and  remaining  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Many  of  our  readers  apparently 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sherman;  we  wrote  our- 
selves. We  have  in  hand  several  of  his 
replies  to  protests  from  Outlook  sub- 
scribers.  We  print  one  of  those  replies : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
22d  inst.,  wherein  you  enter  your  protest 
against  the  proposed  appropriation  of  #102,- 
000  for  denominational  schools  on  Indian 
reservations.  In  reply  thereto  I  beg  to  ad- 
vise you  that  there  never  has  been  a  propo- 
sal to  appropriate  that  sum  or  any  other  sum 
in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  on  Saturday  contains 
no  item  whatever  in  any  amount  for  such 
purposes. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

What  shall  we  call  this  ? — scalping,  a 
poisoned  arrow,  or  a  pipe  of  peace  while 
an  ambuscade  is  being  laid  outside  the 
tepee  ?  Of  course  The  Outlook  reader 
who  received  this  letter  writes  to  us  a 
protest  against  our  ignorance  and  mis- 
statement He  is  of  the  perfectly  rea- 
sonable impression,  derived  from  Mr. 
Sherman's  letter,  that  there  are  no  Catho- 
lic schools  or  Lutheran  schools  receiving 
Indian  money  from  the  Government, 
and  no  $102,000  to  be  spent  on  them  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Sherman  made 
the  mistake  of  not  sticking,  however,  to 
one  statement.  To  another  of  our  sub- 
scribers he  writes  in  this  way : 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January 
20  with  reference  to  sectarian  school  appro- 
priations and  Indian  trust  funds.  So  far  as 
the  appropriation  is  concerned,  it  has  never 
been  attempted  to  change  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress  of  some  years  ago.  So  far  as 
the  Indians'  disposition  of  their  own  funds 
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is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  say  that  they  cannot  expend  their  own 
money  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren in  schools  of  their"  own  selection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  he  takes  the 
highly  ethical  ground  that  it  seems  to 
him  that  we  ought  to  allow  the  Indians 
"  to  spend  their  own  money  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children  in  schools 
of  their  own  selection."  By  all  means 
a  most  just  judge,  a  most  excellent 
judge  I  But  let  us  see  how  this  judge's 
privately  expressed  opinions  in  corre- 
spondence fit  in  with  his  public  action 
as  a  Congressman  and  committeeman. 

On  Saturday,  January  21,  this  item  of 
$102,000  to  be  disbursed  to  sectarian 
schools  escaped  from  the  convenient 
confines  of  the  committee-room  and  was 
led  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of 
•Texas.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
reading  the  ensuing  debate  in  full  will 
find  it  in  the  account  of  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation Bill  printed  in  the  "Congres- 
sional Record  "  for  January  21.  We  only 
need  say  here  that  there  was  a  courteous 
and  in  our  opinion  able  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  get  the  House 
to  take  action  against  such  expenditure 
of  the  Indians'  trust  money  for  sectarian 
purposes.  In  this  debate  he  was  con- 
stantly and  successfully  thwarted  by  Mr. 
Sherman  on  points  of  order.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, for  example,  offered  this  amend- 

In  the  administration  and  disbursement  of 
funds  held  in  trust  for  the  Indian  tribes  by 
the  United  States,  that  portion  of  the  Act 
approved  June  7;  1897  (30  Stat.  p.  79),  which 
provides,  "  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  here- 
after make  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
education  in  any  sectarian  school,"  shall 
apply ;  and  from  such  trust  funds  or  interest 
thereon  held  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes 
by  the  United  States,  no  fund  shall  be  appro- 
priated or  used  for  the  purposes  of  education 
in  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school. 

Mr.  Sherman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  objected 
to  this  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  new  legislation  and  could  not 
at  that  time  be  introduced  into  the  In- 
dian Appropriation  Bill ;  whereupon  Mr. 


Stephens  showed  that  Mr.  Sherman  had 
prevented  his  introducing  this  amend- 
ment into  the  bill  before  it  became  new 
legislation,  and  while  the  bill  was  still  in 
committee  for  consideration  and  fram- 
ing.   Said  Mr.  Stephens : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  the  same  amendment, 
and  it  was  objected  to  there  by  the  Chairman 
for  the  reason  that  he  said  no  trust  funds 
had  been  used  in  that  way  and  that  there- 
fore the  amendment  would  not  be  necessary. 
.  .  .  Since  that  time  I  have  a  statement  from 
Mr.  Leupp,  the  present  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  to  the  effect  that  over  #100,000 
had  been  so  used,  and  $ 2,000,  I  believe,  of  it 
had  been  used  by  some  branch  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  rest  by  the  Catholic 
Church. . 

The  exact  figures  will  be  found  in  The 
Outlook  for  January  21.  But  the  presen- 
tation of  these  figures  did  not  shake  Mr. 
Sherman's  apparent  determination  to 
have  them  carried  through.  When  Mr. 
Stephens  found  that  Chairman  Sherman 
was  bound  and  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  prohibition  of  the  expenditure 
of  trust  funds  for  sectarian  purposes,  he 
proposed  another  amendment  as  follows : 

That  no  portion  of  Indian  trust  funds  nor 
the  interest  thereon  shall  be  expended  for 
contract  schools  without  the  consent,  in 
writing,  of  the  Indians  entitled  to  the  same 
being  first  obtained. 

Here  is  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man,in  his  letter  to  an  Outlook  subscriber 
quoted  above,  pleads  for  in  defense  of 
the  action  of  his  Committee.  But  what 
does  he  do  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ? 
He  raises  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  that  it  is  "  new  legislation  " 
and  defeats  it  So  much  for  Mr.  Sher- 
man's enthusiasm  for  Indian  consent  in 
theory  and  in  practice. 

These,then,are  the  main  facts  concern- 
ing this  Indian  fight.  The  sum  of  £1 02,- 
000  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  disbursed  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
schools  for  the  sectarian  education  of 
Indian  children ;  the  money  comes  from 
a  trust  fund  belonging  to  the  Indians  ; 
the  Indians  have  not  given  their  consent 
to  the  expenditure,  because,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  as  many  Indians  have  peti- 
tioned against  this  disbursement  as  have 
petitioned  for  it;  the  Chairman  of  die 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  opposes  the 
obtaining  of  this  consent  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House,  throws  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  earnestly,  and  we  think 
wisely,  working  in  Congress  for  non- 
sectarian  Indian  education,  and  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Outlook  readers  who  in  the 
exercise  of  their  perfectly  proper  rights 
as  voters  and  citizens  are  trying  to  see 
into  the  somewhat  dusky  and  unillumi- 
nating  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee Room.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
nowadays  of  the  expression  a  "square 
deal,"  and  a  first-rate  expression  it  is 
when  it  is  put  into  practice.  We  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Sherman  whether  he 
thinks  his  correspondence,  his  debates, 
and  his  official  action  in  this  matter  have 
been  a  "  square  deal "  to  the  Indians,  to 
the  public,  and  to  The  Outlook  ? 

® 

Love's  Second  Sight 

Among  the  maxims  which  have  their 
roots  in  confusion  of  thought  none  is 
more  misleading  than  the  ancient  and 
well-worn  aphorism  that  love  is  blind. 
The  fable  of  Psyche  has  been  tradi- 
tionally interpreted  as  a  pathetic  instance 
of  that  curiosity  which  opened  Pan- 
dora's box  and  let  a  swarm  of  evils  fly 
over  the  world,  and  which  drove  Elsa  to 
put  the  fateful  question  to  Lohengrin  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  joy  was  at  its 
consummation.  The  beautiful  story,  so 
weighted  with  the  deeper  meaning  of 
things,  bears  another  and  higher  inter- 
pretation ;  for  the  soul  cannot  surrender 
until  it  understands,  nor  drain  the  cup 
of  the  deepest  experience  until  it  sees 
clearly  the  figure  in  whose  hands  it  is 
held. 

If  love  were  blind,  life  would  sink  into 
chaos ;  for  love  is  the  force  that  creates, 
the  power  that  sustains,  the  principle  that 
governs.  It  is  the  love  of  his  art  which 
draws  the  artist,  unwearied  by  heroic 
apprenticeship,  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  art  and  makes  his  passion  one  with 
insight,  skill,  the  final  mastery  of  the 
line.  If  love  were  blind,  those  forms  in 
which  the  visions  and  ideals  that  bear 
with  them  the  fortunes  of  the  race,  be- 
cause they  are  the  symbols  of  its  spirit- 
ual insights  and  achievements,  would 
never  have  been  set  in  temples  and 
on  highways  by  those  who  counted  no 


toil  too  heavy,  no  sacrifice  too  great, 
that  celebrated  the  marriage  of  love  and 
art.  To  him  only  who  loves  with  a  con- 
suming passion  the  final  veil  is  lifted 
and  the  ultimate  skill  conveyed ;  for 
knowledge  and  love  are  one  at  the  heart 
of  things,  and  art,  which  is  the  record 
of  the  creative  spirit  working  with  and 
through  men,  touches  perfection  only 
when  passion  and  intelligence  are  so 
blended  that  out  of  this  commingling 
another  word  is  spoken  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  to  the  human. 

Love  is  never  blind ;  those  who  love 
are  often  blind,  and  to  their  passion  is 
charged  that  which  belongs  to  lack  of 
faculty.  Love  does  not  open  new  senses 
or  convey,  new  faculties;  it  vivifies, 
clarifies,  intensifies  the  senses  and  fac- 
ulties which  already  exist.  In  its  first 
daybreak  the  world  lies  half  concealed 
in  a  mist  which  poetizes  rather  than  dis- 
torts or  falsifies  proportions,  relations, 
qualities ;  when  the  light  grows  clear, 
perspectives  are  corrected,  outlines  be- 
come distinct,  hidden  lovelinesses  come 
into  view,  hidden  defects  disclose  them- 
selves; not  because  the  light  and 
warmth  are  less,  but  because  they  are 
greater.  To  measure  the  depth  of  love 
by  its  blindness  would  be  to  appraise 
the  splendor  and  fertilizing  power  of  the 
sun  by  the  rays  which  shine  level  from 
the  horizon  rather  than  by  those  which 
fall  upon  the  soil  and  search  its  secret 
places  for  every  potency  of  life. 

The  blindness  of  love  is  a  measure  of 
its  inadequacy,  an  evidence  that  it  has 
yet  to  work  its  miracle  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  surrender.  The  mother  who 
sees  no  fault  in  her  child  is  blinded,  not 
by  her  love,  but  by  her  dullness  of  per- 
ception; the  wife  who  finds  no  defect 
in  her  husband  may  make  him  comfort- 
able but  cannot  make  him  great;  the 
friend  who  finds  only  content  in  his  love 
for  his  friend  is  denied  the  highest  serv- 
ice of  friendship ;  for,  as  Emerson  said, 
"  our  friends  are  those  who  make  us  do 
what  we  can."  The  faithful  mothers, 
wives,  and  friends  who  accept  us  as  we 
are  as  often  harm  as  help  us ;  they  live 
with  us  only  on  the  lower  levels  of  being ; 
they  neither  climb  nor  stir  us  to  climb. 
Love  that  is  content  robs  us  of  the  best 
it  has  to  bestow,  and  is  satisfied  with 
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gifts  of  bread,  and  wine  when  it  might 
bestow  upon  us  vision,  inspiration,  char- 
acter. They  love  noblest  who  see  clear- 
est, and  they  bind  us  with  bands  of 
steel  who  so  awaken  the  best  in  us  that 
when  at  last  we  put  forth  our  hands  to 
grasp  the  highest  things,  behold  1  our 
hands  are  clasped  in  theirs. 

The  beginning  of  love  is  often  a  brief 
madness;  the  end  of  love  is  perfect 
sanity;  between  the  dawn  and  the  full 
day  lies  the  long,  gradual  illumination. 
Irony,  satire,  and  cheap  -  cynicism  must 
not  make  us  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the 
illusion  in  which  love  begins — the  illusion 
of  perfection.  For  love  seeks  perfection 
because  in  perfection  alone  its  possi- 
bilities are  perfectly  realized.  There  is 
an  hour  of  prophecy  in  all  noble  begin- 
nings. The  artist  dreams  the  dream  of 
beauty  before  he  enters  on  the  long  path 
of  toil  and  anguish  of  spirit  which  must 
be  traveled  to  the  bitter  end  before  that 
dream  becomes  his  possession.  First  in 
every  great  career  comes  an  hour  of 
vision ;  then  years  of  toil  and  discipline 
when  the  vision  seems  to  have  vanished 
utterly  ;  then  its  gradual  disclosure  in 
the  work  of  a  lifetime  as  the  work  nears 
its  completion  and  its  lines  come  into 
view.  Ideals  are  idle  dreams  unless 
they  are  wrought  into  character  by  the 
routine,  drudgery,  and  toil  which  seem 
at  times  to  remove  them  to  an  inaccessi- 
ble distance. 

Love  begins  with  a  vision :  it  passes 
through  the  travail  of  the  years ;  the  dis- 
illusions which  are  part  of  the  waking 
day;  the  monotony  of  daily  duty;  the 
wearing  away  of  the  flush  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  fading  of  the  earliest  bloom ; 
and  then,  at  the  end,  behold  1  the  vision 
is  there  again,  no  longer  lying  like  a 
bloom  diffused  from  the  sky,  but  like  a 
loveliness  rising  from  the  depths  of  life. 
Between  the  vision  and  its  realization 
lies  the  training  in  clear  sight,  the  educa- 
tion in  full  knowledge,  which  the  blind 
call  disillusion  but  which  the  clear-sighted 
call  the  divine  opportunity  of  love ;  and 
the  realization  of  the  vision  depends, 
not  on  the  early  glow,  but  on  the  high, 
clear,  later  light.  Not  to  the  blind,  the 
indulgent,  the  slothful  lovers  come  the 
great  realizations  of  the,  final  growth, 
but  to  those  whom  love  has  made  wise 


in  severity,  resolute  in  demand,  heroic 
in  loyalty  to  the  highest  in  the  beloved. 
Perfection  of  character,  entire  harmony 
of  nature,  instant  adjustment  of  mood 
with  mood,  if  they  were  possible  at  the 
beginning,  would  defeat  the  highest  serv- 
ice and  joy  of  love,  which  is  to  see  in 
the  imperfect  the  promise  of  the  perfect 
as  the  deep-sighted  see  in  man  the  image 
and  nature  of  the  divine. 

It  is  the  second  sight  of  love  which 
makes  it  the  joy  of  life  as  well  as  its 
inspiration;  behind  the  present  imper- 
fection, which  it  clearly  sees,  rises  always 
the  image  of  that  beauty  which  is  to  be 
when  all  the  ends  of  mortal  life  have 
been  fulfilled.  It  is  to  the  blind  that 
clear  sight  seems  disillusion;  to  the 
open-eyed  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
realization  of  the  vision ;  it  is  the  first 
sight  which  prepares  for  the  second 
sight.  Love  can  neither  offer  nor  de- 
mand perfection ;  for  perfection  in  this 
mortal  life  would  be  as  abnormal,  unwel- 
come, and  repellent  as  a  child  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  man.  It 
is  in  the  search  for  perfection  that  love 
finds  its  highest  opportunity  and  its 
deepening  joy ;  in  its  vision  that  the  sky 
above  it  kindles  with  a  glory  which  does 
not  fade  when  the  sun  sinks  to  the  west, 
but  glows  as  if  an  immortal  morning 
were  breaking. 

The  Pope  and  the  Bible 

There  is  certainly  an  assumption  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  always  been  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  common 
people.  The  present  Pope,  however, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  different  position. 

But  he  is  not  the  first  Pontiff  to  favor 
the  popular  use  of  the  Bible.  More  than 
a  century  ago,  in  a  letter  to  die  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  Pius  VI.  so  declared 
himself.  Pius  X.,  however,  has  made  a 
far  more  emphatic  and  impressive  decla- 
ration, if  we  may  believe  the  German 
"  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Ausbreitung  des 
Evangeliums  in  Italien,"  as  translated  by 
a  writer  in  the  "Literary  Digest."  A 
new  translation  of  the  Gospels  in  Italian 
had  been  made  by  Professor  Cleventr, 
and  a   new  commentary  by  Father 
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Genochi.  Pius  X.  recently  received  these 
scholars  at  the  Vatican,  and  when  they 
begged  him  to  bestow  his  blessing  on 
their  work,  answered : 

Gladly  do  I  give  my  blessing,  and  that 
with  both  hands  and  a  full  heart,  for  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  work  will  produce  the  richest 
fruit  and  is  already  blessed  by  God.  The 
more  we  read  the  Gospel,  the  stronger  our 
faith  becomes.  The  Gospels  are  writings 
valuable  for  everybody  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  lived  among  the  common  people, 
and  know  what  they  want  and  what  pleases 
them.  TeU  them  the  simplest  Bible  stories 
and  you  will  have  attentive  listeners  and 
effect  blessed  results.  Some  people  think 
that  the  peasants,  with  their  plain,  every-day 
way  of  thinking,  would  not  profit  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  incorrect  The 
average  peasant  is  a  shrewder  thinker  than 
we  may  suspect,  and  knows  how  to  .  draw 
correct  lessons  from  the  Scriptures  often  even 
better  than  many  of  the  preachers.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  common  people  and  the  lower 
classes  who  will  profit  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  No  matter  how  many  prayer- 
books  and  books  of  devotion  there  may  be 
for  thepriests,  none  is  better  than  the  Gos- 
pel. This  is  an  unsurpassed  book  of  devo- 
tion, the  true  bread  of  life. 

These  words  reveal  at  once  a  deeply 
interesting  character  and  a  point  of 
departure  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  spiritual  history  of  -the  Roman 
Communion.  The  present  Pope  knows 
the  common  people  as  few  of  his  prede- 
cessors have  known  them.  He  also  ap- 
preciates the  lack  of  distinctly  Biblical 
sustenance  and  strength  in  the  training 
of  the  so-called  higher  classes  and  of  the 
priesthood. 

If  Leo  XIII.  was  a  wonderful  states- 
man and  diplomat,  Pius  X.  is  a  man 
of  great  spiritual  experience  and  vision, 
the  true  head  of  a  spiritual  communion. 
Leo  XIII.  was  perhaps  the  last  distinct- 
ively temporal  head  of  the  Church, 
a  man  who  recognized  the  present  lim- 
itations to  that  Church's  temporal  au- 
thority. Beyond  any  of  his  co-workers 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
Church  into  line  with  the  democratic 
purposes  and  accomplishments  of  our 
own  day.  In  our  opinion,  his  work 
in  this  direction  was  incalculable  in  the 
strengthening  of  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  law  and  order  everywhere. 

Pius  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  before 
everything  a  spiritual  leader.  His  face 
reminds  one  of  that  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

1  !  ' 


The  modesty  of  his  bearing  when  Pa- 
triarch of  Venice  won  for  him  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  the  Venetians,  who  are  at 
heart,  as  they  have  always  been,  repub- 
lican and  not  monarchical  Italians.  They 
recognized  in  the  simple,  unaffected,  but 
rugged  spirituality  of  their  head  their  own 
ideal.  These  characteristics  have  accom- 
panied Pius  X.  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  office  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  In  the  conclave  of  Cardinals 
which  elected  him  he  broke  down  and 
wept,  as  being  unworthy  to  receive  so  great 
a  dignity.  After  his  election  he  forbade 
public  applause  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
old  cry,  "Viva  il  Papa-Re,"  which  had 
so  long  resounded  through  the  arches  of 
St.  Peter's,  was  sensibly  diminished  until, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  appeared  to 
solemnize  the  canonization  of  two  saints, 
the  silence  of  the  kneeling  multitude  was 
more  impressive  than  their  previous 
shouts  had  been.  The  Pontiff  has  also 
instituted  a  reform  in  deprecating  any 
use  of  the  insignia  of  office  which 
may  be  avoided.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  tiara  is  no  longer  wom  by 
the  Pope,  but  carried  before  him.  Fi- 
nally, Pius  X.  does  not  believe  in  seclu- 
sion. Whether  he  ultimately  breaks  over 
the  stubborn  prejudice  of  the  Roman 
Curia  and  appears  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  Vatican,  no  longer  "  a  prisoner,"  is 
for  the  future  to  determine;  meanwhile 
he  has  made  himself  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  peasants  as  well  as  princes,  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Catholics.  Indeed, 
whenever  possible,  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  peasant, 
and  never  forgets  his  own  peasant  origin. 
Some  nobles  from  Lucca  recently  called 
upon  him  and  asked  him  to  nominate 
the  new  Archbishop  of  their  diocese 
from  those  belonging  to  their  own  social 
rank.  The  Pope  replied:  "My  chil- 
dren, if  I  do  this  it  will  be  as  much  as 
to  say  that  if  you  had  had  your  way  I 
should  never  have  become  Pope." 

To  such  a  man,  then,  loyal  to  his 
own  people,  spiritually  and  yet  very 
practically  minded,  who  has  in  pre- 
eminent degree  the  faculty  of  "doing 
things  "  and  of  doing  them  happily,  has 
come  the  opportunity  to  put  himself  and 
his  Church  on  record  as  favoring,  not 
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opposing,  the  spread  of  the  Bible.  He 
recognizes  that  there  has  long  been  a 
pronounced  movement  in  Italy  towards 
popular  use  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Gospels 
particularly,  and  he  recognizes,  as  do 
our  most  broad-minded  American  priests, 


that  this  movement  will  do  untold  good. 
A  new  influence  is  at  Work  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  it  coincides  with  the  new  per- 
sonality chosen  as  the  head  of  that  great 
•Communion. 


Who  is  Father  Gapon? 

By  Catherine  Breshkovsky 

The  author  of  this  article,  Madame  Catherine  Breshkovsky  (the  name  has  been  spelled 
variously  in  this  country,  but  that  which  we  have  just  given  is  the  spelling  used  by  the 
author  herself),  was  vividly  and  succinctly  described  in  the  recent  article  upon  her  life  his- 
tory and  work  by  Ernest  Poole,  published  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  January  7,  as 
follows:  "Daughter  of  a  nobleman  and  earnest  philanthropist ;  then  revolutionist,  hard- 
labor  convict,  and  exile  for  twenty-three  years  in  Siberia ;  and  now  a  heroic  old  woman 
of  sixty-one,  she  has  plunged  again  into  the  dangerous  struggle  for  freedom."  We  are 
sure  that  our  readers  will  be  strongly  interested  in  her  views  of  the  revolt  now  going  on 
in  Russia,  and  of  the  character  of  leadership  represented  by  Father  Gapon.  With  regard 
to  the  personality  of  Father  Gapon  (or  Gopon)  very  little  is  positively  known.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  to  identify  him  with  a  Father  Vasselieff,  who  was  present  at  the  Interna- 
tional Jubilee  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Boston  in  June, 
1901,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  St  Petersburg,  which  was 
founded  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Stokes.  The  identity  of  the  two  men 
seems,  however,  to  The  Outlook,  after  a  somewhat  careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  to  be 
incomplete,  to  say  the  least  Recent  cable  despatches  from  Russia  state  that  Father  Gapon 
is  wounded  and  a  prisoner.— The  Editors. 


WHO  is  Father  Gapon  ?  He  is 
not  a  Revolutionary  Social- 
ist. He  is  not  a  Social  Dem- 
ocrat. He  is  not  a  Liberal.  What  is 
he,  then — this  Father  Gapon?  Father 
Gapon  is  a  type  known  for  centuries  in 
Russian  history.  The  Czar-made  laws 
had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  divide 
the  Russian  people  into  classes  privi- 
leged and  not  privileged ;  they  had  done 
all  that  was  possible  to  construct  institu- 
tions which  should  form  a  race  of  nobles 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  peas- 
ants ;  but  the  immense  mass  of  the 
Slav  race  remains  always  forged  from 
the  same  metal,  in  spite  of  the  amalgam 
of  nationalities  which  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounds the  indestructible  mass.  Yes, 
the  Russian  people  present  a  compact 
whole,  all  of  the  same  fiber,  having  for 
their  representatives  Father  Gapon  if 
peasants,  Count  Tolstoy  if  nobles.  Both 
are  perfectly  typical  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  and  both,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  position,  carry  in  them- 
selves the  characteristic  traits  of  their 
people.   Both  have  faith,  and  are  true 


optimists ;  both  regard  the  sacrifice  of 
life  for  a  noble  ideal  as  the  highest  end 
of  human  existence. 

Father  Gapon,  like  Count  Tolstoy,  has 
an  indestructible  faith  in  the  moral  force 
of  marl — in  the  absolute  power  of  his 
soul.    God  and  man,  man  and  God — 
they  stand  on  heights  almost  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  this  is 
why  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Russian 
idealist.    So  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  all 
of  our  idealists, '  <it  this  pantheistic  psy- 
chology is  most  strongly  expressed  in 
our  two  heroes  of  to-day.  However, 
these  two  natures,  similar  as  they  are, 
seem  to  act  differently  under  the  same 
.circumstances.    Both  are  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.    Both  are  against 
government  by  Czar ;  but,  while  Count 
Tolstoy  preaches  inaction  and  supreme 
self-abnegation,  Father  Gapon  calls  men 
to  action,  in  the  name  of  God  certainly, 
but  always  to  action,  even  through  force 
of  arms. 

Whence  come  these  different  points 
of  view  >  How  is  it  that  these  two  persons, 

so  alike  in  aH  their  moral  and  intellect 
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ual  traits,  take  two  different  directions 
when  they  reach  the  decisive  question  ? 
The  enigma  is  not  difficult  to  solve. 
Father  Gapon  is  the  son  of  a  peasant ; 
the  life  of  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
people  is  known  to  him  not  only  by 
hearsay  but  by  his  own  experience ;  his 
soul  revolts  to  think  of  allowing  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  regime  the  existence  of 
which  causes  sorrow  to  the  whole  coun- 
try and  atrocious  torment  to  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  hundred  million. 
Having  himself  known  all  these  suffer- 
ings, he  dares  not  ask  his  people  to 
suffer  on  and  on.  The  normal  sense, 
the  instinct  of  a  true  altruist,  makes  him 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow-men ; 
he  cannot  remain  quiet  seeing  their 
despair. 

Count  Tolstoy,  noble  idealist  that  he 
is,  could  never  penetrate  the  depth  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  people,  or  die  in- 
tensity of  the  evils  which  they  endure 
morally  and  physically.  He  has  a  horror 
of  evil  as  of  sin,  of  suffering  as  of  a  fact 
unworthy  of  man;  he  revolts  against 
injustice  like  a  being  who  is  above  all 
that  which  is  untrue  and  unjust,  under- 
standing how  humiliating  it  is  for  man 
to  prostrate  himself  beneath  the  insults 
of  gross  selfishness,  of  ignoble  and  de- 
grading desires.  But  he  has  not  expe- 
rienced all  the  sufferings  which  accom- 
pany the  lives  of  Russian  peasants  and 
workmen.  He  approached  them  only 
as  a  gray-haired  philosopher  when  his 
life  had  already  spent  its  heat  of  senti- 
ment, had  worn  out  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
warm  heart,  had  dulled  the  edge  of  vivid 
impression.  For  a  long  time  his  habit 
of  mind  has  been  to  contemplate  with- 
out emotion,  to  comprehend,  and  to 
explain.  It  is  because  of  this  that  this 
truly  great  man,  who  feels  himself  so 
near  to  God,  can  no  longer  enter  into  the 
real  suffering  of  men ;  that,  in  a  tone  calm 
and  reasonable,  he  preaches  patience  and 
moral  perfection;  that  he  forbids  men 
to  raise  a  hand  against  the  evil  which 
threatens  to  crush  them  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Here,  at  the  point  where  they  touch 
real  life,  the  two  great  men  separate. 
One  remains  in  the  skies,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  ideas  and  righteous  thoughts ; 
the  other  descends  to  earth,  places  him- 


self at  the  side  of  his  unhappy  confreres, 
and  puts  in  action  all  his  force,  all  his 
sentiment,  all  his  energy,  to  end  the 
sufferings,  to  end  the  cries,  the  tears, 
the  maledictions.  He  is  no  longer 
patient,  nor  does  he  wish  to  be  patient, 
for  he  sees  clearly  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  on  his  part  to  witness  the  agony 
of  his  people  without  making  an  effort 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  precipice 
over  which  their  blind  patience  had  pre- 
cipitated them.  He  cries,  "  To  arms  1 
Take  what  is  your  own  1"  while  Tolstoy 
advises,  "  Surfer,  and  ignore  the  wicked, 
solely."    Here  it  is  that  they  differ. 

Better  to  understand  what  are  the 
forces  which  produce  types  such  as  these 
two  great  men,  we  must  understand  the 
mental  side  of  the  Russian  people — their 
every-day  psychology,  so  to  speak.  We 
must  know  what  they  think  about  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  what  are  their 
beliefs  about  God  and  the  duties  that  he 
imposes  upon  each  human  being.  It 
may  very  probably  astonish  you  to  learn 
that  this  same  Russian  people,  who  have 
covered  all  their  immense  country  with 
rich  churches  in  every  form  of  archi- 
tecture ;  who,  in  order  to  be  baptized, 
betrothed,  married,  buried,  support  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ignorant  and 
lazy  priests ;  who  visit,  in  innumerable 
multitudes,  monasteries  that  contain 
miraculous  ikons — that  these  same  peo- 
ple, I  say,  are  by  no  means  attached 
to  these  tilings.  They  do  not  satisfy 
the  heart  that  yearns  for  justice.  For 
the  Russian  people  God  is  justice, 
sacred  justice;  and  all  that  is  justice 
is  divine.  And  it  is  not  because  the 
churches  are  God's  houses,  and  the 
priests  the  servants  of  God's  houses,  and 
because  the  monasteries  contain  the 
relics  of  men  whom  God  loved ;  it  is  not 
on  account  of  all  this  that  the  entire 
framework  and  equipment  of  religious 
organization  is  accepted  by  the  Russian 
people.  For  a  long  time  they  have  been 
so  engaged  in  seeking  for  the  truth  in 
this  direction  that  they  have  failed  in  all 
their  economic  and  political  relations — 
everywhere  and  always.  And  if  the  world 
knew  how  much  effort,  sincere,  touching, 
and  heroic,  these  good  people  have  put 
forth  to  find  this  justice  which  had 
somehow  evaded  them  and  was  lost  to 
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them,  the  world  would  then  never  see 
in  this  people,  gentle  and  generous  by- 
nature,  beings  stupid,  wild,  and  foreign 
to  civilization.  How  many  poems, 
capital  stories,  true  narrations,  depict 
for  us  the  ardor  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  best  representatives  of  our 
peasants,  encouraged  by  their  comrades, 
set  out  on  foot  and  traverse  thousands 
of  versts,  from  one  country  to  another, 
seeking  always  the  truth,  seeking  "  sacred 
justice,"  whether  in  the  form  of  a  holy 
man,  a  saint,  an  inspired  writing,  or  even 
in  the  person  of  the  Czar. 

But  what  is  truth;  what  is  justice? 
Oh,  the  Russian  peasants  know  what  con- 
stitutes this  important  thing,  the  answer 
to  this  question  so  difficult  to  solve. 
The  Russian  peasants  say  that  justice 
(or  God)  demands  that  all  human  beings 
should  be  happy,  that  they  shall  have 
means  of  enjoying  life  without  doing 
evil  to  others  and  without  being  op- 
pressed by  them.  This  is  the  justice  so 
greatly  longed  for.  But,  beyond  this, 
Russian  peasants  are  bold  enough  to 
believe  that  they  know  not  only  what 
constitutes  truth,  but  also  the  means  of 
putting  it  in  practice  here  on  earth. 
They  say,  for  instance,  that  a  good  God 
has  created  man,  that  he  gave  man  with 
life  the  right  to  enjoy  all  that  is  created 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So 
the  land,  with  all  its  riches,  forests  and 
streams,  all  this  belongs  to  all  of  us, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God.  It  follows 
that  all  that  is  produced  by  the  hands  of 
man  belongs  to  him  whose  hands  have 
wrought  out  the  individual  product. 

This  is  the  economic  aspect  of  truth 
to  the  Russian  peasants ;  as  to  the 
moral  side,  it  consists  in  never  doing 
evil  to  one's  neighbor  and  in  aiding  him 
in  his  toil.  Daily  toil  does  not  frighten 
the  Russian  laborer ;  he  loves  the  land 
and  values  his  work,  which  makes  his 
life  pleasanter  and  more  intelligent.  He 
loves  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
nature,  to  seek  out  the  solutions  of 
serious  questions,  to  enjoy  a  tranquil 
conscience.  This  is  the  real  Russian 
peasant ;  but  up  the  present  time  he  is 
misunderstood  by  all  the  world,  for  he 
has  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  himself  seen  and  heard. 

Nevertheless,  Russian  history  shows 


us  more  than  one  Father  Gapon  work- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
applying  his  great  strength  to  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbor,  so  living  that  he  may 
create  better  surroundings  for  those 
weaker  than  himself,  those  more  op- 
pressed by  life.  For  instance,  four 
centuries  ago  the  mujik  Stephan  left 
his  family  in  a  northern  province,  turned 
hermit,  and  dedicated  himself  to  God ; 
and  he,  like  other  Russian  peasants  who 
have  become  monks,  passed  his  whole 
life  in  converting  the  heathen,  in  teach- 
ing them  to  build  houses,  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  erect  defenses  to  protect  their 
villages  against  the  wild  tribes.  Because 
he  first  among  Russians  penetrated  into 
the  immense  district  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains known  by  the  name  of  Perme,  he 
was  named  Stephan  Permsky,  and  to 
.  this  day  in  the  north  he  is  regarded  as 
a  heavenly  being,  whose  presence  in 
these  arid  and  cold  countries  gives  life 
and  prosperity  to  all  about. 

Again,  it  was  a  Russian  mujik,  Stenka 
Razine,  who  will  always  remain  the  hero 
most  beloved  by  all  the  Russian  people. 
It  was  he  who,  in  order  to  deliver  the 
common  people  from  all  the  persecution 
arid  terrible  taxes  by  which  they  were 
borne  down  through  the  decrees  of  the 
Czar  Alexis  Mikchaylovich,  effected  a 
rising  of  the  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  led  his  forces  against 
Moscow  in  order  to  force  the  Czar  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  This 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  it  is  again  a  mujik  who  is 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  workingrnen 
marching  toward  the  Winter  Palace. 
Again,  there  was  the  famous  Lomonosoff , 
the  very  first  student  of  science  among 
the  Russians,  who,  through  his  passion- 
ate love  for  science,  came  on  foot  and 
during  the  winter  over  the  enormous 
distance  from  Archangel  to  Moscow  in 
order  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  in  a 
college,  and  was  sent  on  account  of  his 
remarkable  abilities  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  into  Germany,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  establish  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg — was  he  not 
also  a  peasant?    Arid  before  him  the 
famous  Nicon,  that  mujik  who  became 
Patriarch  and  the  reformer  of  the  relig- 
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ious  service  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church, 
dared  to  dispute  as  to  his  rights  with  the 
Czar  Alexis  that  he  might  secure  for  his 
country  a  religion  which  he  believed  to 
be  pure. 

How  many  Father  Gapons  have  per- 
ished in  Russia  without  being  known  to 
any  one  except  their  comrades,  the  mem- 
bers of  their  villages,  whose  rights  they 
defended  at  the  cost  of  their  liberty  and 
often  of  their  lives  I  How  many  of  our 
Father  Gapons  have  perished  under  the 
knout  of  the  Czar,  under  the  torture  of 
the  Russian  nobles,  in  dungeons,  or  in 
Siberia  1  These  are  those  valiant  citi- 
zens of  the  Russian  people  who  by  their 
energy  and  audacity  forced  the  most 
obstinate  of  the  landowners  to  consent 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The 
war  that  they  made  against  their  masters 
though  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  forced 
his  son  Alexander  II.  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  emancipation.  And  now 
we  must  expect  other  Father  Gapons  to 
restore  to  the  common  people  their  heri- 
tage, one  may  say  their  nurse — the  land. 
The  mujik  can  never  remain  satisfied 
without  having  regained  it,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  see  his  descendants  degenerate 
into  bands  of  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
wandering  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  foreign- 
ers to  bring  before  themselves  the  actual 
condition  of  the  peasant  in  Russia. 
There  are  eighty  million  people,  not 
only  poor,  not  only  deprived  of  all  prac- 
tical education,  but  also  devoid  of  all 
hope.  All  the  factories  and  shops  in 
Russia  cannot  employ  more  than  three 
million  hands,  and  thus  the  rest  of  the 
population  has  no  othet  means  of  living 
but  by  supporting  itself  through  the 
land,  which  die  Russian  peasant  regards 
as  the  kind  of  life  which  is  most  suitable 
to  him.  But  how  may  he  find  that  land 
when  it  is  divided  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  family,  including  the  Czar 
himself,  the  nobles,  the  monasteries,  and 
the  capitalists,  who  all  think  it  profitable 
to  acquire  forests  and  pasture  lands,  with 
the  hope  of  drawing  great  revenues  from 
them.  There  remains  Siberia.  The  peas- 
ants have  tried  to  betake  themselves 
thither  in  order  to  seek  for  open  land, 
that  they  may  thus  gain  the  support  of 


their  families.  But  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  bureaucracy  quickly  took  note  of  this ; 
and  forthwith  there  appeared,  in  1900 
(ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  an  active 
emigration  from  Europe  into  Asia),  a  new 
law  declaring  that  by  the  will  of  the 
Czar  all  the  unoccupied  land  of  Siberia 
belonging  to  the  Crown  (elsewhere  one 
would  say  to  the  State)  could  be  dis- 
tributed only  in  the  following  way :  the 
nobles  had  the  right  to  acquire  three 
thousand  desiatines  each  (every  de*sia- 
tine  equals  two-thirds  of  an  acre)  at  the 
rate  of  two  rubles ;  as  to  the  peasants, 
they  could  not  receive  more  than  fifteen 
desiatines  apiece,  but  should  pay  at  the 
same  rate.  The  wish  of  the  Czar  was 
to  manufacture  landlords  even  in  Asia. 
As  these  conditions  made  it  impossible 
for  the  peasants  to  occupy  the  new  land, 
it  remained  uncultivated — and  our  peas- 
ants continue  to  perish  of  famine  and 
misery.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  caused  force- 
ful men  like  Father  Gapon  to  spring 
up  of  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the 
population — men  of  intelligence  who  not 
only  recognized  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  farming  communities  to  acquire  the 
full  control  of  land,  but  who  also  had  the 
courage  to  pour  forth  their  own  blood 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  act  of 
justice.  Such  men  alone  are  capable  of 
restoring  the  now  deplorable  economi- 
cal condition  of  the  country  to  what  it 
should  be. 

We  must  further  believe  that  all  the 
Father  Gapons  who  are  to  come  in  the 
future  will  attach  themselves  still  more 
closely  to  the  Socialist  organizations 
which  in  Russia  serve  as  a  means  to 
approach  all  that  is  most  noble  and  in- 
telligent in  political  agitation.  By  thus 
attaching  themselves  these  men  will  gain 
clearness  of  method  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  a  more  exact  object.  The  po- 
litical teachings  of  Father  Gapon,  which 
are  strong  and  clear  in  matters  of  prin- 
ciple and  modest  as  to  practical  ques- 
tions, show  us  that  this  man  has  already 
reached  the  threshold  of  conscious  So- 
cialism, but  that,  as  it  were,  the  incense 
descending  from  Heaven  prevents  him 
from  clearly  seeing  the  reality  before 
him.  But  as  the  intelligent  people  of 
Russia  desire  to  enter  into  the  life  of 
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the  poorer  classes  only  in  order  to  give 
that  life  the  benefit  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  there  is  nothing  easier  than, 
for  them  to  enlist  in  their  ranks  men  of 
energy  and  intelligence  of  all  classes. 
This  assimilation  is  all  the  more  pos- 
sible because  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Socialist  organizations  are  in  fact 
scattered  throughout  Russia  and  through- 
out the  lands  belonging  to  the  Empire. 
And  as  the  restrictions  of  the  police 
do  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in 
the  same  place,  they .  must  continually 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
this  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
people  of  all  classes  and  all  positions. 
Moreover,  the  business  of  the  Socialists' 
secret  organization  is  so  complicated 
that  it  requires  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons for  the  work  itself,  and  also  for  the 
planning  of  that  work.  For  this  reason 
their  committees  always  consist  of  many 
members,  and  the  committees  in  the 
large  cities  have  as  many  sub-committees 
established  in  their  provinces  as  they 
can  possibly  organize. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  some- 
what too  contemplative  character  of  the 
Slav  race  prevents  it  from  profiting  in 
the  best  possible  way  from  all  opportuni- 
ties presented  to  it.  It  is  true  that  often 
the  smaller  nationalities  which  surround 


the  Slavs  take  the  initiative,  so  to  speak, 
and  become  impatient  to  see  the  Rus- 
sian people  at  last  arouse  themselves 
and  give  the  word  for  a  decisive  ad- 
vance ;  but  we  must  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  Slav 
population,  the  so-called  Russia,  is 
placed  near  Asia  and  touches  Europe 
only  along  a  narrow  strip  bordering 
upon  foreign  peoples.  Again,  one  may 
well  be  surprised  that,  despite  its  Asiatic 
limits,  despite  its  own  Government,  which 
is  despotic  and  hostile  to  the  education 
of  the  country,  the  Russian  people  have 
offered  to  our  view  such  names  as  those 
of  Tchernychevsky,  the  famous  econo- 
mist; Fouchencka,  the  famous  critic; 
such  writers  as  Turgenieff,  Chtedrine, 
the  celebrated  satirist,  whose  work  can- 
not be  translated  into  another  tongue, 
so  original  and  individual  was  his 
genius ;  such  painters  as  Repine,  Verest- 
chagin,  and  many  others ;  musicians  like 
Tschaikowsky,  Rochmaninoff,  Glinka, 
and  the  like  ;  so  many  men  remarkable 
in  one  way  or  another  as  are  to  be  found 
among  the  great  Russian  revolutionary 
leaders — men  and  women  also.  And 
besides  there  is  Tolstoy ! 

And  the  common  people,  the  peasants 
— how  many  Father  Gapons  have  they 
given  us?  How  many  will  they  still 
give  us  1 


Batuschka 


By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
[Reprinted  from  "  Complete  Poems  "  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 


From  yonder  gilded  minaret 
Beside  the  steel-blue  Neva  set 
I  faintly  catch,  from  time  to  time, 
The  sweet,  aerial  midnight  chime, 
"  God  save  the  Czar  I" 

Above  the  ravelins  and  the  moats 
Of  the  white  citadel  it  floats ; 
And  men  in  dungeons  far  beneath 
Listen,  and  pray,  and  gnash  their  teeth — 
"  God  save  the  Czar  1" 


The  soft  reiterations  sweep 
Across  the  horror  of  their  sleep, 
As  if  some  demon  in  his  glee 
Were  mocking  at  their  misery — 
"  God'  save  the  Czar  1" 

In  his  red  palace  over  there, 
Wakeful,  he  needs  must  hear  the  prayer. 
How  can  it  drown  the  broken  cries 
Wrung  from  his  children's  agonies  ? — 
.  "  God  save  the  Czar  1" 


Father  they  called  him  from  of  old — 
Batuschka  1 — How  his  heart  is  cold  1 
Wait  till  a  million  scourged  men 
Rise  in  their  awful  might,  and  then 
God  save  the  Czar  1 
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The  Sailor  of  the  Great  Lakes 

By  William  Davenport  Hulbert 

With  Photographs  by  the  Author 


THE  Kid  was  leaning  on  the  taff- 
rail  of  the  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
looking  down  Conneaut  Harbor, 
past  the  snowy  wharves,  the  waiting 
steamers,  the  giant  unloading  machines, 
and  the  small  mountains  of  iron  ore, 
toward  Lake  Erie,  where  a  heavy  gale 
was  howling  and  raging  across  the  water. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  wisht  it 
would  quit  blowing,  so's't  we  could  go. 
I  want  to  see  what  it's  like." 

I,  too,  had  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like,  and  one  November  afternoon  I  had 
boarded  the  Sir  Humphrey  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  bound  first  for  the  Lower 
Lakes,  and  thence  for  Duluth  or  Two 
Harbors.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
days  we  had  run  St.  Mary's  River, 
bucked  into  a  head  sea  on  Lake  Huron, 
blown  a  salute  to  the  captain's  wife  as 
we  passed  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Clair  River,  lost  our  tow  on  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  picked  it  up  again,  spent 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  part  of  Friday  at 
Detroit  in  company  with  a  fleet  of  other 
vessels,  all  waiting,  like  ourselves,  for 
the  water  to  rise  on  the  Limekiln  Cross- 
ing, and  soon  after  daybreak  Saturday 
•norning  arrived  off  Conneaut.  A  tug 
came  out  in  answer  to  our  whistle,  jump- 
ing and  dancing  and  floundering  in  the 
heavy  sea  kicked  up  by  a  strong  west- 


erly wind,  swung  round  in  a  wide  half- 
circle,  and  came  up  under  our  starboard 
bow.  The  mate  threw  the  heaving-line, 
and,  with  our  small  leader  pulling  us 
by  the  nose,  we  passed  in  through  the 
narrow  harbor-entrance  and  up  to  the 
wharves.  . 

By  half-past  seven  that  evening  the 
last  of  our  six-thousand-ton  cargo  was 
out  of  the  hold,  and  an  hour  later  our 
fuel  was  aboard  and  the  Sir  Humphrey 
was  ready  to  sail.  It  was  then  that  the 
Kid  joined  us.  At  any  other  time  of 
the  year  we  would  hardly  have  shipped 
him,  for  he  was  only  seventeen,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  and  he  looked  con- 
siderably younger.  But  deck-hands  are 
not  easy  to  find  for  the  last  trip  of  the 
season.  Several  of  our  crew  had  left 
us  and  had  to  be  replaced  in  some  way, 
the  Kid  wanted  very  much  to  go,  and, 
altogether,  the  mate  decided  to  take 
him — much  to  his  delight.  But  even 
now,  with  an  empty  cargo-hold,  crowded 
bunkers,  and  a  full  crew,  the  Sir  Hum- 
phrey lingered.  The  wind  had  been 
rising  steadily  all  day.  Sheltered  by 
the  low  hills  that  lined  the  harbor,  we 
had  not  felt  it  much  ;  but  when,  late  in 
the  evening,  the  captain  went  out  to  the 
lighthouse  for  a  look  at  the  weather,  it 
nearly  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and  tossed 
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him  into  the  lake.  Even  if  he  had  been 
minded  to  take  his  vessel  out  in  the 
teeth  of  that  November  gale,  there  was 
probably  not  a  tug  in  the  harbor  that 
would  have  helped  him ;  and  to  attempt 
the  narrow  entrance  without  a  tug,  and 
with  the  wind  blowing  square  across  our 
course,  would  have  been  a  very  danger- 
ous experiment.  And  so  we  waited,  and 
the  Kid  grew  more  and  more  impatient. 

Sunday  was  a  quiet  day,  with  little 
doing  either  on  or  off  the  Sir  Humphrey. 
Outside  the  harbor  two  or  three  vessels 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  open  lake,  pitching 
and  rolling  in  the  heavy  sea,  waiting  for 
the  wind  to  go  down  before  they  tried  to 
get  inside  the  breakwater.  It  was  grow- 
ing cold,  very  cold;  and  on  the  silent 
wharves  fires  were  burning  around  the 
great  hydraulic  unloaders,  to  keep  the 
water  from  freezing  in  their  pipes. 

That  evening  the  Kid  had  a  scare.  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  captain's  office 
when  he  came  to  the  door,  inquiring 
anxiously  for  the  mate.  Some  one  had 
told  him,  probably  as  a  joke,  that  he  was 
not  to  go  up  the  lakes  after  all,  but 
would  be  discharged  before  the  boat  left 
Conneaut.  The  mate  was  the  only  man 
who  could  speak  with  authority,  and  the 
Kid  was  seeking  him  in  much  distress 
of  mind.  He  must  have  been  reassured, 
for  the  next  morning  I  saw  him  flying 
about  the  deck,  so  happy  and  excited 
that  he  could  not  keep  still.  Now  he 
went  up  to  the  ship's  bell,  where  it  hung 
from  the  foremast,  lifted  the  clapper, 
and  touched  it  gently  to  its  metal  wall ; 
now  he  picked  up  a  scupper-plug  and 
examined  it  curiously ;  now  he  danced 
a  double-shuffle  on  the  steel  deck-plates ; 
and  two  or  three  times  I  saw  him  wave 
his  hands  toward  a  house  that  stood  a 
little  way  back  from  the  wharf.  Per- 
haps— I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps — 
some  woman  was  watching  him  from  its 
windows,  and  wondering  what  fate  had 
in  store  for  her  boy,  just  starting  out  on 
his  first  voyage.  And  at  last  we  cast 
off  our  mooring-lines  and  made  our  way 
down  the  harbor  and  out  upon  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  wind  had  fallen  to  a 
fresh  breeze.  Off  Ashtabula,  thirteen 
miles  away,  we  picked  up  our  tow-barge, 
and  stood  for  the  upper  lakes,  and  the 
Kid  had  really  gone  for  a  sailor. 


As  I  watched  him  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the  life 
which  probably  lay  before  him  and  that 
of  another  acquaintance  of  mine — a  cap- 
tain, now  seventy-odd  years  of  age,  who 
began  his  career  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  old,  by  running 
away  from  home  and  shipping  as  fore- 
castle boy  on  a  small  sailing-vessel  carry- 
ing lumber  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie.  One  of  the  duties  of  that  ship's 
boy  half  a  century  ago  was  to  carry  a 
huge  pannikin  filled  with  coarse  food, 
three  times  a  day,  from  the  galley  to  the 
forecastle,  where  he  set  it  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  men  gath- 
ered around  it  and  helped  themselves. 
Aboard  the  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  the  Kid 
sat  with  the  other  deck-hands  and  the 
firemen  at  a  table  exactly  like  the  cap- 
tain's, and  ate  exactly  the  same  food, 
prepared  at  the  same  time  .and  in  the 
same  pots  and  pans,  and  served  on  the 
same  sort  of  dishes.  If  there  had  been 
any  difference  at  all  between  the  two 
messes,  a  wise  steward  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  men.  It  hap- 
pened one  day,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that 
the  steward  of  an  ore-carrier  plying 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Erie 
found  that  he  had  on  hand  enough  young 
onions  for  one  mess,  but  not  enough  for 
both ;  and  he  very  ill-advisedly  put  them 
on  the  cabin  table.  One  of  the  firemen, 
passing  the  door  or  looking  in  at  the 
window,  caught  sight  of  them,  and  im- 
mediately made  for  the  fire-hole  and  told 
his  mates.  There  was  a  firemen's  strike, 
right  then  and  there,  and  the  boat  lay 
helpless  in  mid-lake  till  they  had  received 
full  assurance  that  thereafter  they  should 
have  young  onions  whenever  the  cabin 
did.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  Sir  Hum- 
phrey's crew,  aside  from  the  steward 
and  his  assistants,  they  all  ate  with  the 
captain — the  "  old  man  "  at  one  end  of 
the  table  and  the  mate  at  the  other,  the 
engine-room  force  down  one  side,  and 
the  second  mate,  the  wheelsmen,  and  the 
watchmen  opposite. 

On  the  old-time  lumber-carrier  the 
forecastle  was  small,  dark,  dirty,  and  ill 
ventilated.  On  the  Sir  Humphrey  the 
quarters  of  the  crew  were  all  above  deck, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  be  had,  and  where  it  was  the  men's 
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own  fault  if  their  rooms  and  beds  were 
not  always  as  clean  as  they  might  have 
been,  while  every  man  aboard  had  the 
use  of  a  bath-room  whenever  he  wanted 
it.  In  the  former  days  captains  and 
mates  were  often  brutal  men  who  ruled 
by  dint  of  profanity,  hard  language,  and 
sometimes  physical  force.  To-day  few 
officers  have  any  desire  to  govern  by 
such  means,  and  all  of  them  know  very 
well  that  they  could  not  do  it  long  if 
they  wanted  to.  The  forecastle  boy  and 
his  shipmates  were  obliged,  not  only  to 


is  thus  done  away  with,  and  of  that 
which  remains  the  heaviest  is  all  done 
by  steam-power.  She  is  steered  by  steam, 
the  anchors  are  weighed  by  steam,  the 
capstans  revolve  by  steam,  and  another 
year  she  will  probably  have  steam 
winches  to  handle  her  mooring-lines. 
There  are  not  even  any  lamps  to  clean 
and  fill  and  trim,  for  she  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity. 

What  wages  the  forecastle  boy  received 
I  do  not  know,  but  sailors  in  his  day 
were  paid  only  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a 


CLEARING  THE  DECKS  OF  SNOW 


sail  the  vessel,  but  to  load  and  unload 
her;  the  crew  of  a  modern  freighter 
never  touches  a  finger  to  the  cargo, 
unless  some  of  it  shifts  in  heavy  weather 
and  has  to  be  replaced  in  order  to  keep 
the  vessel  on  an  even  keel.  The  fore- 
castle boy  worked  under  the  old  system 
of  four-hour  watches  ;  for  the  Kid  it  is 
six  hours  on  and  six  hours  off.  And 
the  change  from  sails  to  steam  has 
greatly  lessened  the  labor  of  handling 
the  vessel.  The  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
has  not  a  yard  of  canvas,  and  though 
she  carries  two  masts  there  is  no  running 
rigging  whatever.    A  vast  deal  of  work 


month  and  "  found."  The  deck-hands 
of  the  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  were  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  through  the 
summer,  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half  after  the  first  of  October,  while  look- 
outs, watchmen,  and  wheelsmen  received 
forty-five  dollars  a  month  up  to  the  first 
of  October,  and  sixty-five  thereafter — all, 
of  course,  with  "  found." 

And  all  these  bright  features  of  the 
KidVprospects  are  in  contrast,  not  only 
with  the  old  times  on  the  lakes,  but 
with  the  present  day  on  the  ocean,  for 
the  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  the 
best  paid,  best  fed,  and  most  comfortably 
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A  WHALEBACK. 

housed  seamen  in  the  world.  The 
watchman  of  the  first  watch  on  the  Sir 
Humphrey  was  a  Norwegian  who  had 
formerly  been  second  mate  of  a  sailing- 
vessel  on  the  salt  water.  When  he  first 
shipped  on  a  lake  steamer,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so  as  a  deck-hand,  for 
the  rules  of  the  seamen's  union  forbid 
any  man  to  watch  or  wheel  till  he  has 
spent  at  least  three  months  in  "  decking," 
and  the  closed  shop  was  very  strictly 
enforced  on  the  lakes  during  the  season 
of  1 904.  And  yet  Chris  earned  as  much 
money  as  a  deck-hand  on  the  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy — even  at  summer  wages — as 
he  had  ever  earned  as  an  officer  on  the 
ocean  ;  and  when  he  became  a  watch- 
man, in  the  fall  of  the  year,  his  earnings 
were  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  his 
salt-water  pay.    As  to  his  living  aboard 


"  STANDING  BY" 


the  Sir  Humphrey,  the  differ- 
ence, as  compared  with  that 
on  the  ocean,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  department  of  the  line 
estimates  that  it  costs  thirty- 
five  cents  a  day  to  feed  each 
of  the  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men  who  sail  their  hun- 
dred and  twelve  ships,  where- 
as many  ocean  lines  feed  their 
crews  for  less  than  half  that 
sum.  The  Thanksgiving 
dinner  which  was  provided 
for  the  fleet — and  of  which  I 
ate  my  full  share  as  the  Sir 
Humphrey  lay  at  the  coal 
dock  at  Detroit — cost  the 
company  a  thousand  dollars,  and  its  bill 
of  fare  included  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
prime  young  turkey  hens  from  the  Sag- 
inaw Valley  and  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  gallons  of  oysters. 

Undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  the 
lake  sailor's  fortunate  lot  lies  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  shared  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  surrounding  region. 
When  wages  are  high  in  the  lake  States, 
they  must  be  as  high  or  higher  on  the 
lakes  themselves — else  the  lake  vessels 
could  get  no  crews.  But  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  between 
the  sailors  of  fresh  and  salt  water  ex- 
tends to  the  character  of  the  men  as 
well  as  to  their  pay  and  the  conditions 
of  their  lives.  A  few  years  ago  a 
steamer  built  at  South  Chicago  and 
manned  by  lake  seamen  made  a  voyage 
to  Liverpool  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
North  Atlantic ;  and  both 
in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain  those  seamen  attract- 
ed attention  and  drew  forth 
comment  by  their  orderly 
behavior  and  gentlemanly 
appearance,  and  by  their 
failure  to  observe  the  riotous 
traditions  established  inmost 
ports  by  visiting  sailors.  As 
the  boat  lay  at  Montreal  she 
was  boarded  by  the  skipper 
of  a  large  British  freighter, 
who  looked  her  over  and 
then  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  luxuries  provided 
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for  her  crew,  and,  among 
other  things,  at  the  fact  that 
the  firemen  and  deck-hands 
had  pillows  and  blankets  in 
their  bunks. 

"  We  would  not  dare  give 
such  things  to  our  men,"  he 
said.  "  They  would  steal 
them  at  the  first  port,  to  sell 
them  for  liquor,  and  would 
sleep  on  the  bare  boards 
after  that." 

Now,  any  one  who  attempts 
to  inquire  into  the  way  of  life 
of  the  lake  sailors  is  told 
over  and  over  again  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  men 
on  the  boats — one  composed 
of  the  deck-hands  and  firemen, 
the  other  of  everybody  else.  The 
of  the  first  class,  he  is  told,  usually  leave 
their  vessels  at  the  end  of  each  trip, 
spend  their  wages  in  a  few  hours  of 
drink  and  debauchery,  and  then  look 
for  new  boats — or  are  put  aboard  by 
the  police.  But  it  would  seem  that,  at 
least,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
stealing  the  blankets  out  of  their  bunks 
to  sell  them  for  liquor.  And  I  know 
men  who  are,  or  have  been,  deck-hands, 
and  who  are  steady,  hard-working,  in- 
dustrious citizens  bent  on  rising  in  the 
world.  The  same  can  be  said  of  many 
firemen,  who  look  on  the  fire-hole  as  a 
step  toward  the  engine-room. 

The  men  of  the  second  class — look- 
outs, watchmen,  wheelsmen,  water- 
tenders,  oilers,  etc. — are  not  infrequently 
married  men  who  would 
prefer  to  live  ashore,  but 
who  are  tempted  to  go  sail- 
ing from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  December 
for  the  sake  of  the  high 
wages  which  are  offered 
them  on  the  boats,  and 
which  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  more 
comfortably  than  they  could 
if  they  stayed  at  home  the 
year  round.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  Walter,  the  wheelsman 
of  the  first  watch  on  the  Sir 
Humphrey,  nor  the  long, 
quiet,  pleasant  talks  that  we 
had  while  he  steered  the 
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boat  up  the  lakes.  He  had  a  wife  and 
two  children  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
captain's  home — just  out  of  reach  of  the 
whistle — and  he  told  me  one  day  tl  at  it 
made  him  homesick  to  go  up  and  .c'own 
the  St.  Clair  River,  and  that,  for  that 
reason  alone,  he  would  rather  be  on  the 
Chicago  run.  One  snapping  cold  morn- 
ing on  Lake  Superior  the  captain  came 
into  the  pilot-house  and  said  he  hoped  it 
was  not  so  frosty  "  down  below  " — that 
is,  in  lower  Michigan. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Walter. 

"  It  takes  the  fuel,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Yes,"  said  Walter,  "  and  it'll  make  a 
lot  of  chores  for  Mary  to  do.  That's 
what  I'm  thinking  about." 

And  there  was  Andy,  of  the  second 
watch,  who  had  the  wheel  from  midnight 
till  six  in  the  morning,  and  from  noon 
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till  supper-time.  One  afternoon  Andy 
got  to  singing,  and  his  song  was  not  of 
the  "  Nancy  Brig  "  nor  of  the  "  Midship- 
mite,"  but  of  the  trials  of  a  bridegroom 
who  has  bought  his  furniture  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  and  is  having  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  his  payments : 

"  1  got  a  piano,  and  curtains  and  things ; 

I  got  some  rick-a-rack ; 
Now  I've  got  three  dollars  a  week  to  pay 

If  I  don't  want  them  taken  back. 
Chorus: — What  kind  of  a  show  has  any  one 
got 

With  the  furniture  man  ? 


the  Western  Ocean.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  out  of  Conneaut  we 
crossed  Saginaw  Bay,  with  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  and  strong  from  the 
southwest.  We  were  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  the  Sir  Humphrey  was  roll- 
ing rather  heavily,  when  the  mate  came 
into  the  pilot-house  and  Andy  asked  him 
how  the  Kid  was  getting  along.  The 
Kid  was  supposed  to  be  down  in  the 
hold,  helping  the  watchman  with  some 
painting. 

"  He  dropped  down  behind  a  timber- 


THE  HOT-WATER  HO^E 


If  you've  got  no  dough,  then  you'll  stand  no 
show ; 

To  the  door  he  will  back  his  van. 
He'll  take  awav  all  of  your  earthly  goods, 

From  a  bed  to  a  frying-pan. 
If  the  devil  was  born  without  any  horns, 

He'd  make  a  good  furniture  man." 

The  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  may  halt  a 
little,  perhaps,  but  that  is  probably  the 
fault  of  the  phonograph  from  which, 
Andy  says,  he  learned  the  words. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  lot  of  a 
boy  on  his  first  voyage  is  always  the 
same — yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow — 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  South  Seas,  or 


head  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  mate 
"  and  he's  there  yet." 

"  Why !"  exclaimed  Andy,  in  mock 
incredulity,  "  he  ain't  sick,  is  he  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  mate,  rather 
soberly,  as  if,  perhaps,  he  were  thinking- 
of  certain  painful  experiences  in  his 
own  dim  past — "  well,  he  don't  feel  very- 
good." 

But  the  Kid  got  over  it,  as  we  all  do, 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he  looked 
as  happy  as  ever. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  I  saw,  from  the  windows 
of  my  stateroom,,  Jhj lights  of  Detour 
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Village,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  twinkling  over  the  starboard 
quarter ;  and  I  dressed  and  went  up  to 
die  pilot-house,  where,  during  the  next 
few  hours,  I  watched  our  skipper  do 
things  with  his  boat  that  would  have 
made  a  sea  captain's  hair  turn  gray. 
"  Running  the  river "  in  the  dark — " 
poking  a  four-  or  five-hundred-foot  ship 
through  passages  some  of  which  are  only 
three  hundred  feet  wide — is  never  the 
simplest  and  easiest  sort  of  a  proposi- 
tion, even  when  all  the  aids  to  navigation 
are  there  to  show  you  the  way ;  but  when 
the  gas  buoys  have  been  taken  up  for  the 
winter  it  is  still  more  difficult,  and  in 
snowy  weather  it  is  worst  of  all.  But  it 
is  what  the  Kid  will  have  to  do,  now  and 
then,  if  ever  he  comes  to  be  a  skipper. 
Fortunately,  there  were  four  or  five 
lighthouses  still  doing  business,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  is  the  broadest 
and  easiest. 

The  captain  was  up  on  top  of  the 
house  and  was  giving  his  orders  to 
Andy  through  a  little  trap-door  in  the 
roof — "Port  some  I"  "Starboard  I" 
"Starboard  some  morel"  "  Steady  1" 
"  Nothing  to  port  I" — and  the  wheel 
whirled  almost  ceaselessly,  while  from 
below  came  the  heavy  rattling  of  the 
steam  steering-gear.  Past  Pipe  Island, 
and  Sweet's  Point,  and  Lime  Island, 
and  Round  Island,  and  Point  aux  Frenes, 
we  made  our  cautious  way,  shifting  our 
course  every  little  while  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  river;  and  when  the 
morning  broke,  dim  and  gray,  we  were 
crossing  the  broad  expanse  of  Mud 
Lake,  steaming  through  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  large  vessels,  all  lying  at 
anchor,  waiting  for  daylight  before  at- 
tempting the  difficult  passage  of  the 
Sailor's  Encampment.  If  we  could  pass 
them  before  they  got  under  way,  and  be 
first  at  the  locks  of  the  ship-canal  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  we  might  avoid  a  delay 
of  several  hours ;  so  we  pushed  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  we  reached 
the  Encampment  there  was  only  one 
boat  ahead  of  us.  By  that  time  it  was 
quite  light,  and  we  threaded  the  narrow, 
crooked  channel  at  greatly  reduced 
speed  but  without  very  much  difficulty. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  passed  the  Middle 
Neebish,  one  of  the  worst  places  on  the 


river,  without  any  bad  luck ;  but  within 
the  next  mile  a  snow-storm  struck  us, 
and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  thereafter  we 
saw  little  but  its  thick,  gray-white  cur- 
tain. Sometimes  the  low  shores  of  the 
river  were  dimly  visible,  or  a  tall  range- 
tower  loomed  up  to  right  or  left,  and 
sometimes  there  was  nothing  at  all  in 
sight  but  the  whirling  flakes.  Once  in  a 
while  it  would  break  away  entirely  for  a 
moment,  and  there  would  be  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  on  the  water ;  then  down  it 
would  come  again  thicker  than  ever. 
Suddenly,  when  we  were  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
order  "  Starboard  I"  came  quick  and 
sharp  from  overhead,  and  Walter,  who 
had  come  on  duty  some  time  before, 
threw  the  wheel  hard  over.  A  small 
Canadian  freighter  lost  in  the  snow,  and 
fearing  to  go  any  farther  lest  she  should 
run  aground,  had  dropped  anchor  in  the 
fairway,  and  we  had  almost  run  into  her 
before  the  captain  saw  her. 

But  a  few  minutes  later,  as  we  were 
entering  the  canal,  there  came  a  quick 
transformation  scene.  The  snow  ceased, 
the  clouds  broke  away,  the  sun  came 
out,  and  the  wind,  which  had  been  light 
from  the  northeast,  swung  around  to  the 
west  and  blew  much  harder.  As  long 
as  it  snowed  it  had  not  been  very  cold, 
but  now  the  air  grew  keen  and  sharp  as 
needles.  They  had  been  having  zero 
weather  at  the  Soo,  they  told  us. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  we  drove  up 
Lake  Superior,  while  the  wind  rose  and 
the  sea  grew  more  and  more  violent. 
At  mid-afternoon  we  passed  Whitefish 
Point,  and  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  under  its  lee,  waiting 
for  quieter  weather.  We  debated  whether 
or  not  we  should  join  then,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  we  even  headed  in  toward  the 
land.  Then  the  captain  decided  to  go 
on,  and  we  struck  out  past  the  light- 
house and  laid  our  course  for  Keweenaw. 
Presently  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  next 
time  the  skipper  came  into  the  pilot- 
house Andy  greeted  him  with,  "  What 
are  them  fellows  waiting  for,  anyhow  ?" 

"  We  may  find  out  before  we've  gone 
much  farther,"  said  the  captain. 

And  we  did,  for  by  nightfall  -it  was 
blowing  a  heavy  gale.  The  boat  did 
not  roll  much,  for  the  wind  was  nearly 
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ahead ;  but  she  pitched  more  or  less,  the 
spray  came  like  shot  against  the  win- 
dows of  the  pilot-house,  and  now  and 
then  there  was  a  sudden  shock  that 
made  her  tremble  from  stem  to  stern,  as 
if  Thor's  hammer  had  struck  her  square 
on  the  prow.  At  six  I  left  the  pilot- 
house for  the  captain's  office,  and  had  to 
make  part  of  the  distance  across  the 
hurricane  deck  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  then  fairly  to  drag  myself  down  to 
the  main  deck  by  the  hand-rails,  so 
fiercely  did  the  wind  blow  up  the  icy 
stairway.  The  captain  came  in  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  said  he  did  not  see 
how  I  could  ever  get  back  along  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  open  deck 
to  the  dining-room. 

"  I  guess  I  won't  try  it,"  said  I.  And 
I  didn't. 

The  captain  went  out,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  ship  rolled  violently  several 
times,  and  then  settled  down  again  to  a 
more  even  keel.  It  was  growing  colder 
in  the  office,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
steam  radiator  could  do,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  felt  more  draught,  and  that 
the  wind  had  a  different  sound  as  it 
whistled  around  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 
By  and  by  the  captain  came  in  again 
for  some  heavier  clothing,  and  I  asked 
him  if  the  wind  had  shifted,  or  if  we  had 
changed  our  course. 

"  We've  changed  our  course,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  we're  going  back."  And  then 
he  added,  rather  soberly,  "  If  we  can  find 
the  way." 

"  It's  clear,  isn't  it  ?"  I  asked.  It  had 
been  starlight  when  I  left  the  pilot-house. 

"  It  snows  every  once  in  a  while,"  he 
answered,  and  went  out  again  into  the 
storm. 

But  an  hour  or  two  later,  when  I  laid 
my  book  down  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  Whitefish  Point  Light  was 
flashing  right  abeam,  the  stars  were 
shining,  and  not  far  away  were  the  signal 
lights  of  another  steamer,  also  running 
for  shelter.  A  little  later  the  boat  rolled 
heavily  again  as  she  rounded  the  point 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  headed  in 
toward  the  land.  Then  she  quieted 
down  once  more,  and  we  were  evidently 
in  still  water.  Another  half-hour,  or 
less,  and  there  came  the  thunder  of  the 
anchor-chains. 


"  Well,  captain,"  I  said,  as  the  skipper 
came  in,  red-faced,  cold,  and  tired,  "  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  come  back,  with  the 
wind  behind  us." 

"It  takes  long  enough,"  said  he. 
"  I  guess  you'd  think  so  if  you'd  been 
up  on  top ;"  and  he  wearily  pulled  off 
his  big,  handsome  fur  overcoat  and  sat 
down  in  his  easy  chair  with  his  feet  to 
the  radiator.  There  is  a  story  about 
that  big  fur  coat,  I  believe,  though  the 
captain  didn't  tell  me  so.  It  was  given  to 
him  several  years  ago  by  the  owners  of 
the  line — so  I  am  told — in  recognition  of 
his  part  in  the  rescue  of  two  men,  the 
only  survivors  of  a  crew  of  nineteen,  who 
were  found  clinging  to  the  topmast  of  a 
sunken  steamer  out  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Erie. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  had  fallen 
considerably  and  had  shifted  to  the 
north,  and  the  fleet  started  out  again, 
most  of  the  boats,  including  the  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  keeping  well  up  to- 
ward Michipicoten  Island,  so  as  to  be 
under  the  lee  of  the  north  shore.  The 
Sir  Humphrey  is  faster  than  the  average 
lake  steamer,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  we  passed  several  other  vessels,  and 
by  nightfall  were  well  in  the  lead,  with 
only  one  or  two  ahead  of  us.  By  day- 
break we  were  alone.  Some  of  our 
companions  had  taken  different  routes, 
and  in  one  way  and  another  we  had 
drawn  apart  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  of  any  of  them  save  one  or 
two  small  smoke-clouds  on  the  horizon. 

"  Where  are  we,  captain  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "we're  lure. 
That's  about  all  I  can  tell  you." 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
which  the  Kid  will  have  to  leam  if  he 
is  ever  to  become  a  good,  reliable  lake 
skipper  is  that  he  must  never  depend 
too  much  on  his  compass,  his  patent 
log,  or  anything  else  but  a  sure  sight  on 
a  known  point  of  land,  to  tell  him  where 
he  is.  Aboard  a  steel  ship — and  espe- 
cially on  Lake  Superior,  where  portions 
of  the  shores  are  highly  magnetic — the 
compass  is  seldom  quite  right  and  is 
liable  to  vary  more  or  less  from  one 
trip  to  another,  from  day  to  day,  and 
even  from  hour  to  hour.  Many  a  good 
boat,  trying  to  find  her  way  through  the 
dark,  or  through  a  fog  or  a  snow-storm, 
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has  bumped  up  on  a  rock,  a  shoal,  an 
island,  or  the  mainland,  when  her  skipper 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
clear  water  for  a  day's  run  ahead  of 
him. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  the  captain  added, 
"I  know  somewhere  near  where  we 

are." 

"Is  that  Isle  Royale?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  something  ahead  that  might 
have  been  land  and  that  might  have 
been  merely  one  of  the  dark,  low-lying 
clouds. 

It  was  not  yet  light  enough  to  see 
very  clearly,  and  the  captain  admitted 
that  he  was  not  sure. 

"  That  may  be  a  bunch  of  land,"  said 
Walter,  later  on,  pointing  to  another 
dark-gray  apparition  on  the  horizon. 

"  It  may  be  a  bunch  of  onions,"  re- 
torted the  captain  with  gentle  irony,  and 
he  went  up  on  top  to  get  his  glasses. 

But  it  proved  to  be  Isle  Royale,  with- 
out any  doubt,  and  for  several  hours  we 
coasted  its  desolate,  sparsely  wooded 
southern  shore.  The  wind  was  light, 
it  was  wanner  than  it  had  been  since  we 
left  the  Soo,  and  occasionally  there  was 
a  fleeting  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  gray 
water.  Altogether  it  was  very  favorable 
weather — for  the  last  trip  of  the  season — 
and  we  made  a  good  day's  run.  During 
the  forenoon  the  second  mate  and  the 
Kid  shoveled  most  of  the  snow  off  the 
deck,  and  the  watchman  followed  them 
up  with  the  hot-water  hose.  It  was  a 
long  job,  but  when  it  was  done  we  were 
clean  and  dry  again. 

That  night  I  had  not  been  long  asleep 


when  I  was  wakened  by  the  watchman 
of  the  second  watch. 

"  We  won't  get  in  for  a  few  minutes," 
he  said,  "  but  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
like  to  take  a  picture  of  the  lights." 

Shades  of  Daguerre  I  Photograph  the 
lights  of  a  city  from  the  deck  of  a  mov- 
ing steamer  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  But  I  wished  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  could  have  done  it,  for  I  have 
seen  few  finer  pictures  of  its  kind  than 
that  of  the  twinkling,  shimmering  arc 
lamps  of  Duluth,  rising  row  upon  row, 
tier  above  tier,  against  their  black  back- 
ground of  hills  and  clouds.  The  wind 
had  died  away,  and  the  water  was  still 
as  glass.  Two  steamers,  outward  bound, 
met  us  at  the  harbor  entrance — dim, 
shadowy  shapes  that  flitted  past  us  and 
vanished  down  the  lake.  Then  a  tug 
came  out,  and  took  charge  of  our  tow- 
barge,  for  the  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
consort  were  about  to  part  company — 
the  Sir  Humphrey  to  take  on  another 
cargo  and  sail  again  for  the  lower  lakes, 
and  the  tow-barge  to  lay  up  for  the  win- 
ter. Through  the  darkness  I  caught 
sight  of  something  big  and  black  which 
I  thought  at  first  was  the  end  of  a 
breakwater,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
whaleback,  also  bound  for  winter  quar- 
ters. As  she  and  our  consort  moved 
away  up  the  harbor,  the  mate  looked 
after  them  and  said,  half-wistfully, 
"  Them  fellows'  troubles  is  over." 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  his  own  troubles 
were  also  at  an  end — for  that  season — 
for  before  we  could  take  on  our  cargo 
the  rivers  were  locked  with  ice. 
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An  American  Cathedral  Close 


By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 


WHEN  Pierre  de  l'Enfant  made 
his  plan,  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  for  the  laying  out  of 
Washington,  he  provided  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  National  Christian  Church. 
It  was  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Instead,  it  will  stand  on 
Mount  St.  Alban. 

Let  us  stand  on  that  hill.  The  snow 
lies  deep  on  the  ground.  The  sunlight 
niters  through  the  trees  and  falls  in 
yellow  splashes  on  the  great  white  sheet 
underneath.  The  trees  are  brown  with 
tenacious  oak  leaves,  or  green  with  the 
ever-grateful  pine.  We  look  far  across 
the  low-lying  hills,  and  there,  in  the  dis- 
tance, shines  the  white  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  gilt  top  of  the  Library  to  die 
left,  the  Post-Office  tower  and  then  the 
great  Washington  Monument  to  the  right, 
with  just  a  suggestion  of  the  National 
city  at  their  base.  Away,  further  to  the 
right,  through  the  bare  branches,  one 
discerns  a  line  of  light ;  it  is  the  Poto- 
mac gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  Then 
wheeling  away  around  to  the  left  are 
the  rises  which  mean  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  Chevy  Chase,  justly  dear  to 
riders  and  golfers.  Between  us  and  the 
dim  city  there  is  a  band  of  green  cedars. 
Beyond  the  city  the  horizon  is  wavy 
with  the  line  of  the  Maryland  hills. 

The  Cathedral  Close,  or  yard,  in  which 
we  stand,  comprises  a  tract  of  about 
forty  acres  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  called 
Mount  St.  Alban,  four  hundred  feet  above 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington, 
away  in  the  distance.  Were  we  stand- 
ing down  there  in  any  part  of  the  city  and 
looking  up  this  way,  these  Cathedral 
oaks  would  cut  against  the  western  sky. 
Wooded  and  a  little  wild  as  are  our 
immediate  surroundings,  many  Washing- 
tonians  declare  that  the  Cathedral  Close 
marks  the  center  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  years  hence.  It 
is  now  a  healthful  center ;  its  high  loca- 
tion and  dry  air  make  it  a  good  summer 
as  well  as  winter  residence.  And  as  the 
new  Cathedral  buildings  rise  they  will 


become  also  an  inspiring  center  for  the 
District's  population. 

To  reach  the  Cathedral  Close  from 
Washington  there  is  a  direct  route  for 
foot  passengers,  namely,  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  the  longest  street  in  the  Capital 
and  leading  directly  to  the  Observatory, 
Dolly  Madison's  house,  and  to  Mount 
St.  Alban.  For  those  dependent  on  the 
street-cars,  however,  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  and  Georgetown  system,  with  a 
transfer,  brings  one  also  to  the  Close,  at 
the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  Avenues. 

To  commemorate  the  close  of  the 
Spanish  War,  an  Iona  cross  twenty  feet 
high  was  dedicated  on  Mount  St.  Alban 
in  the  presence  of  President  McKinley 
and  the  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
vention, in  1898,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  held  in  Washington.  The 
face  of  the  cross  is  beautifully  worked 
with  arabesques  surrounding  the  letters 
I.H.S.  Underneath  one  reads  the  Litany 
petition  "  to  all  Nations,"  for  "  Unity, 
Peace,  and  Concord,"  and  one  deciphers 
the  diocesan  coat  of  arms,  a  shield  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  Jerusalem  cross 
— not  the  Latin  cross  of  Rome  nor  the 
Greek  cross  of  Constantinople!  The 
origin  of  the  Anglican  communion  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  Rome  or  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  before  them,  in  Jerusalem. 
Those  of  us  who  are  Anglicans  in  Eng- 
land and  Protestant  Episcopalians  in 
America  like  to  think  that  our  Church 
to-day  is  a  true  representative  of  what  the 
Christian  Church  was  in  its  first  days. 
The  left  side  of  the  shield  is  occupied 
by  the  coat  of  arms  of  George  Washing- 
ton. A  devout  Episcopalian,  vestryman, 
and  lay  reader,  he  believed  with  most 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  necessity  of 
separating  Church  and  State.  His  arms 
were  incorporated  into  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Washington  as  a  witness  of  the 
principle  that  the  only  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  is  each  individ- 
ual man,  who  is,  as  Bishop  Satterlee  has 

said,  at  once  a  citizen  of  the  common- 
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wealth  and  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Underneath  the  shield  one  reads 
a  Latin  motto,  "  Scriptura,  Symbolum, 
Mysterium,  Ordo  " — the  Bible,  the  Creed, 
the  Sacraments,  and  Holy  Orders — or  the 
Chicago-Lambeth  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Amer- 
ica and  England  as  a  basis  for  the  re- 
union of  all  Christendom. 

As  we  glance  about 
us,  standing  by  the 
great  Cross,  we  note 
that  a  few  scattered 
buildings  already 
crown  this  eminence. 
One  little  structure 
close  by  takes  us  in 
fancy  again  to  Italy ; 
for  when  the  great 
Cathedral  is  built,  the 
Little  Sanctuary  will 
stand  alongside,  like 
the  Portiuncula 
Chapel  at  Assisi.  The 
Little  Sanctuary  is 
almost  a  direct  copy 
in  size,  not  of  a  church 
in  Italy,  but  of  one  in 
England,  of  the  Saxon 
Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  built  over  thir- 
teen hundred  years 
ago,  by  Aldhelm,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, and  friend  of 
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the  great  Boniface,  the  Apostle  to 
Germany.  Inserted  in  the  wall  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Little  Sanctuary  is  a 
stone  from  the  choir  of  historic  old  Iona 
Cathedral  itself,  with  Columba's  last 
words  inscribed  thereon :  "  They  who 
seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of 
thing  that  is  good."  To  Columba's 
propaganda  northern  Scotland  owed  its 
first  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  It  was 
fitting  that  for  many- 
generations  the  Scot- 
tish kings  should  be 
crowned  there,  and 
that  there,  in  hallowed 
soil,  the  dust  of  many 
of  those  early  kings 
should  slumber. 

Another  memorial 
stone  in  the  Little 
Sanctuary  comes  from 
Whitby  Abbey,  found- 
ed on  the  Yorkshire 
cliffs  about  a  century 
after  Columba's  death 
— the  keystone  of  an 
arch.  The  poet  Caed- 
mon  must  have  often 
looked  upon  this  very 
stone  when  he,  as  a 
boy,  was  a  humble 
herdsman  for  the 
Whitby  monks. 

But  one's  glance  is 
now  arrested  by  the 
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Bishop's  throne,  or  cathedra.    The  seat 
of  the  great  chair  is  made  from  stones 
taken   from    Glastonbury   Abbey,  the 
foundation  of  which  goes  back  to  the 
first  Christian  missionaries  in  England ; 
tradition  says  that  the  real  founder  was 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.    These  historic 
stones  are  indeed  a  witness  to  the  Church's 
continuity.    More  than  this,  so  far  as 
the  aptness  of  the  gift  from  the  Glaston- 
bury people  is  concerned,  the  patron 
saints  of  the  ancient  British  Abbey  were 


is  not  far  from  that  "  place  which  is 
called  Calvary  .  .  .  without  the  gate." 
The  altar  is  severely  plain,  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  national  altar,  in  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

Coming  out  of  the  Little  Sanctuary, 
we  pause  for  a  moment  under  the  great 
arch  which  divides  it  from  its  tower, 
and  enjoy  another  view  of  the  city.  The 
view  of  Washington  from  a  distance 
grows  upon   all  who  see  it,  until  no 


THE  FONT 


Saints  Peter  and  Paul;  and  the  new 
American  foundation  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
Surrounded  by  characteristic  early  Eng- 
lish carving,  the  panel  forming  the  back 
of  the  chair  again  sets  forth  the  terms  of 
the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral. 

As  we  turn,  we  find  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  Jerusalem  altar,  so  called  because 
its  stones  were  hewn  from  the  limestone 
rock  of  the  quarries  of  Solomon,  close 
to  the  Damascus  gate  leading  into  the 
Holy  City.    As  is  well  known,  this  gate 


Florence  and  no  Damascus  are  able  to 
efface  or  even  lessen  its  early  and  last- 
ing charm.  Ascending  by  an  outer  stair- 
case, we  reach  the  quaint,  high  study  in 
the  tower,  a  copy  of  that  of  the  monk 
who  used  to  care  for  another  such  Little 
Sanctuary  centuries  ago.  This  particu- 
lar room  is  used  by  the  Canon  Precentor, 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  who  is  also 
the  rector  of  Saint  Alban's  Church  a  few 
rods  away. 

From  this  viewpoint  the  most  promi- 
nent near-by  building  seems  to  be  the 
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Baptistery.    We  bend  our  steps  thither. 
The  Baptistery  shelters  an  octagonal  font, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.    The  interior  of 
the  font  is  lined  with  stones  gathered  from 
the  river  Jordan,  stones  some  of  which 
may  have  felt  the  pressure  of  Christ's 
feet.    It  is  exquisitely  appropriate  that 
those  who  provided  for  the  removal  from 
Palestine  of  these  stonesand  whoalsogave 
other  parts  of  the  font  should  have  been 
the  children  whom,  as  rector  of  Calvary 
Church,  New  York,  the  present  Bishop 


bas-relief,  together  with  the  apostolic 
figures  standing  at  the  corners  of  the 
octagon,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
Ordway  Partridge.  In  painting,  Tissot 
in  France  and  Holman  Hunt  in  Eng- 
land gained  their  inspiration  for  the 
portrayal  of  Scripture  subjects  from 
studying  in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  sculpture  of  Mr. 
Partridge,  a  fact  of  which  these  reliefs 
and  figures  give  evidence. 

Coming  out  of  the  Baptistery,  we  see  in 


THE  BAPTISTERY 


of  Washington  had  baptized  or  brought 
to  confirmation.  In  the  center  of  the 
font  stands  the  figure  of  Christ  holding 
a  little  child  in  one  arm,  the  other  being 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction.  From 
the  rock  at  the  statue's  base  flow  the 
waters  of  baptism.  Thus  the  great  font 
is  also  a  fountain.  It  may  be  used  either 
for  immersion  or  for  pouring,  providing 
in  this  way  for  the  right  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  have  baptism  administered  in 
either  form.  The  figure  of  our  Lord 
and  the  eight  superb  exterior  panels  in 


front  of  us  St.  Alban's  Church,  its  rec- 
tor}', and,  far  to  the  right,  in  the  corner 
of  the  Close,  the  Cathedral  School  for 
Girls,  an  admirable  building  architectu- 
rally— the  gift  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst — 
and,  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Miss 
Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton,  a  commendable 
institution  educationally.  In  another 
corner  of  the  Close  will  rise  the  Cathedral 
School  for  Boys,  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnstone.  The  tem- 
porary Deaconess's  Home  stands  just 
across  Wisconsin  Aveniie>.Og  IC 
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We  are  standing  near  the  Cross  on 
the  site  selected  for  the  new  Cathedral — 
a  structure  which  will  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  new  Washington.  As  it  is  now 
a  peculiarly  attractive  city  socially,  we 
have  abundant  right  to  expect  Washing- 
ton to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  cities  architecturally.  With  its  boule- 
vards and  parks,  the  city  will  ere  long 
fill  the  entire  District  of  Columbia.  It 
will  then  be  notable  not  only  because 
of  distinctively  splendid  edifices,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Capitol,  than  which  no 
building,  religious  or  secular,  seems 
more  impressive,  both  in  site  and  archi- 
tecture. It  will  be  notable  more  espe- 
cially because  of  the  landscape  adjust- 
ment now  decided  upon,  which  provides 
for  the  spacious  architectural  harmony 
of  a  future  great  municipal  aggregation. 
For  example,  instead  of  a  Treasury 
closing  Pierre  de  l'Enfant's  well-planned 
vista  from  the  White  House  to  the  Cap- 
itol, or  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building,  which  closes  a  similar  vista, 
or  of  a  Congressional  Library  partially 
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concealing  the  Capitol  itself,  we  shall 
see  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
first  because  they  are  imposing  in  them- 
selves, as  dedicated  to  some  particular 
National  or  municipal  use,  but  also 
because  they  have  fit  relation  to  the 
original  scheme  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
to  its  extension  in  the  streets  and  drives 
of  the  entire  District  of  Columbia.  Only 
thus  can  Washington  truly  become  a 
city  of  magnificent  distances,  for  only 
thus  may  fidelity  be  maintained  to  the 
diagonal  avenues  of  direct  communica- 
tion which  connect  the  principal  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  at  the  same  time  in- 
suring a  "  reciprocity  of  sight."  These 
avenues  radiate  from  two  centers,  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  our  first  Government  en- 
gineer, who  carefully  selected  sites  for 
the  public  buildings  with  reference  to 
every  other  site,  not  only  of  buildings, 
but  also  of  monuments,  fountains,  parks, 
gardens.  The  long  lines  of  direct  view 
will  now  receive  a  restful  setting  in  the 
lines  of  curve  to  surround  the  city.  The 
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long  park  or  mall  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  bringing  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment into  axial  relation  with  the  two 
centers,  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
great  canal  garden  continuing  from  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  proposed 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  vista  line  is  then  to 
be  continued  by  a  noble  memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  to  Arlington.  From 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  a  parkway  will  be 
developed  along  the  Potomac  River  to 
Rock  Creek  and  the  Zoological  Garden, 
touching  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  Anacostia  and  Potomac  Parks, 
and  so  back  to  the  Mall.  Standing 
where  we  do,  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  this  encircling  park  ring,  which  will 
accentuate  the  many  building  sites  along 
its  course,  some  of  those  sites  having 
already  received  architectural  treatment. 
This  landscape  accentuation  will  apply 
in  marked  degree  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  This  great 
monument  to  Christianity  may  domi- 
nate the  entire  District  of  Columbia. 
If  Washington  is  already  impressive  by 
reason  of  certain  noteworthy  structures 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State,  their 
classic  beauty  will  be  augmented  because 
of  the  Gothic  Cathedral  ere  long  to  arise 
on  Mount  St.  Alban. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  distinct 
and  National  feature  of  Mount  St.  Alban. 
For  a  long  time  a  People's  Open  Air 
Evensong  has  been  held  there  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  attendance  has  been  in- 
creasingly satisfactory  and  inspiring.  On 
certain  occasions  there  have  been  espe- 
cially notable  assemblages,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  1 898,  when  seven  thousand  peo- 
ple heard  President  McKinley  speak,  or 
two  years  ago,  when  seventeen  thousand 
people,  besides  a  choir  of  four  hundred 
men  and  boys,  nearly  fifty  bishops,  and 
many  of  the  other  clergy,  heard  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Archbishop  of  the 
West  Indies  speak,  or  last  year,  when  a 
congregation  numbering  approximately 
thirty-five  thousand,  besides  a  choir  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  a  majority 
of  the  clergy  not  only  of  the  Episcopal 
but  of  other  Christian  bodies  in  Wash- 
ington, heard  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury speak.    In  what  other  place  could 


the  prayer  "  For  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  in  Civil  Authority" 
have  sounded  more  impressively  ?  But 
these  were,  one  may  say,  almost  spectacu- 
lar occasions.  The  real  work  of  the  open- 
air  service  is  seen  in  the  average  attend- 
ance, which  is  about  a  thousand,  the 
majority  being  non-Episcopalians.  Many 
non-church-goers  also  come.  The  serv- 
ice is  held  most  of  the  year,  for  the  snow 
does  not  last  long  in  Washington.  Gen- 
erally there  is  dry  ground.  Then  it  is, 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  that  the  Washing- 
tonian,  and  the  stranger  too,  instinct- 
ively take  their  walks  abroad.  What 
better  custom  than  to  stroll  out  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  and  across  Rock 
Creek  up  to  Mount  St.  Alban  ?  There 
one  may  find  a  "  wide  as  all  outdoors  " 
idea  without  losing  the  historic  and 
especially  the  spiritual  conception  which 
Bishop  Satterlee  has  had  in  these  begin- 
nings of  the  Washington  Cathedral. 

The  open-air  services  already  appeal 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They 
make  first  for  unity  among  Christians, 
but  they  also  stand  for  the  spirit  of  the 
command  to  "  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come 
in."  Permanent  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  seating  of  the  people. 
On  the  plan  of  a  Greek  theater,  stone 
seats  are  to  be  built  into  the  side  of 
the  ravine  just  under  the  hill  on  which 
the  Cathedral  will  stand.  If  a  great 
Latin  cruciform  edifice  in  Gothic  arch- 
itecture is  to  tower  aloft  with  its  im- 
mortal idea  of  sacrifice  and  service  as 
symbolized  in  the  altar  and  the  temple, 
at  its  base  there  will  be  crystallized  none 
the  less  the  Greek  idea  of  a  service  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  of  a  prayer 
not  offered  through  prostration  but  by 
erect  posture,  of  a  philosophy  and  a 
religion  which  shall  recall  Paul's  teach- 
ing on  Mars  Hill. 

The  scope  of  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral plant  should  appeal  to  Christians  of 
whatever  name.  Not  a  stone  of  the 
great  church  has  yet  been  laid,  but 
already  about  its  Close  there  is  the  sense 
and  sway  of  the  historic,  the  atmospheric, 
the  divine  in  the  human  and  the  human 
in  the  divine,  the  primitive  Church  of 
the  past  and  the  National  Church  of  the 
present. 
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The  Commission< 

MR.  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations 
in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, a  young  man  for  such  a  responsi- 
ble office,  is  the  second  son  of  the  mar- 
tyred President.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  at  Williams  College 
(of  which  he  is  now  a  Trustee),  and  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1888  and  established  his 
practice  in  Cleveland.  As  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  and  now  Corporations 
Commissioner  Mr.  Garfield  has  shown 
conspicuous  conscientiousness,  energy, 
independence,  and  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
is  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  present 
Administration  who  are  to  be  reckoned 
with.  During  recent  weeks  Mr.  Garfield's 
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name  has  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence  by  reason  of  his  report  as 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  by 
his  recommendation  of  Federal  license 
for  corporations.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  young  public  servant 
has  precipitated  a  more  important  dis- 
cussion. However  much  men  may  differ 
as  to  particular  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment, the  Roosevelt  Administration  will 
stand  in  history  for  many  things  done. 
In  these  respects  perhaps  nothing  will 
have  been  of  more  vital  and  permanent 
importance,  commercially  and  politically, 
than  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations and  the  anti-monopoly  legislation 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  from  the 
workal  ready  accomplished  by  that  Bureau. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE 

SEA  ISLANDS 
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FIRST  to  suffer  and  last  to  recover 
from  the  storm  invoked  by  South 
Carolina  were  the  gems  of  her  own 
possessions,  Beaufort  and  her  Sea  Isl- 
ands. A  generation  and  a  decade  have 
passed,  and  recovery  is  not  yet.  Cooled 
by  constant  breezes  from  the  ocean  in 
summer,  these  islands  were  warmed  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  into  a  delightful  winter 
refuge  from  the  occasional  frosts  of  the 
interior.  The  patrician  product  to  which 
the  Sea  Islands  gave  their  name  passed 
by  plebeian  cotton  factories  to  find  its 
affinities  among  fabrics  of  silk  and  lace 
in  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Nottingham. 
The  aristocratic  proprietors  of  the  Sea 
Island  domain,  discovering  that  it  con- 
tained "  every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  became 
thereby  easily  convinced  that  they 
owned  the  original  Garden  of  Eden. 
Unhappily,  the  serpent  remained  in  the 
garden,  and  they  were  driven  forth,  and 
"  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way"  was  placed  against  their  return. 
They  have  never  returned.  Their  posses- 
sions have  been  scattered  and  destroyed  ; 


permanent  climatic  changes  have  wiped 
out  groves  of  oranges  and  other  fruits 
that  had  flourished  for  generations ;  re- 
current cyclones  have  devastated  the 
islands,  destroying  buildings  and  break- 
ing down  or  uprooting  century-old  trees ; 
inefficiency  has  lowered  the  reputation 
of  the  famous  product  of  the  Sea  Islands, 
and  the  plantations  themselves  have  been 
broken  up  forever.  The  average  Sea 
Island  plantation  of  one  thousand  acres 
was  cultivated  by  about  one  hundred 
negroes  under  the  eye  of  a  master  whose 
delicate  touch  distinguished  every  grade 
of  fineness  in  the  cotton  as  he  walked 
between  the  rows  and  with  flags  of  dif- 
ferent colors  indicated  the  plants  from 
which  seeds  were  to  be  selected  for 
future  planting.  So  highly  developed 
became  the  skill  of  some  planters  that 
certain  of  their  crops  were  in  demand 
at  twice  the  price  of  the  normal  product. 
On  every  plantation  was  a  china-berry 
tree,  for  every  cotton-planter  knew  that 
the  almanac  might  be  mistaken,  but  that 
when  that  tree  bloomed  it  was  time  for 
cotton  seed  to  be  in  the  ground.  The 
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wide-spreading  live-oaks,  with  their  flow- 
ing garments  of  somber  Spanish  moss, 
stately  Southern  pine,  tall  magnolias, 
fig-trees,  palmettos,  fragrant  and  flower- 
ing vines,  made  picturesque  the  estates 
outside  the  fields  of  cotton  and  of  rice, 
the  gardens  and  the  groves  of  orange. 
For  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure  there 
were  deer  in  the  woods,  duck  and  snipe 
around  the  islands,  quail,  rice  and  other 
birds,  often  too  plentiful,  in  the  fields, 
while  the  waters  supplied  sea  food  of 
many  varieties,  from  shad  to  drumfish, 
from  oysters  and  crabs  to  terrapin  and 
turtle.  To  the  Northern  guest,  favored 
by  the  boundless  hospitality  of  his 
Southern  host,  the  plantation  life  seemed 
idyllic,  and  as  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  by  moonlight  listening  to  the 
banjo  from  the  cabin  and  the  musical 
voices  of  the  negroes  lifted  in  plaintive 
song,  he  wondered  where  the  whips 
were  kept  of  which  he  had  read.  The 
"task"  of  the  field  hand  was  a  defi- 
nitely regulated  piece  of  work  for  each 
day,  and  consisted  of  hoeing  one-quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
labor,  which,  with  earnest  work,  could 
be  accomplished  by  two  or  three  o'clock, 
after  which  the  time  of  the  slave  was 
his  own.  Before  the  war  there  was  no 
hotel  either  upon  the  islands  or  in  the 
town  of  Beaufort.  So  self-sustaining 
were  these  plantations,  and  so  independ- 
ent of  the  world  outside,  that  their  owners 
lost  all  sense  of  perspective,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  news  of  the  edict  banish- 
ing N  apoleon  was  received,  the  citizens  of 
St.  Helena  (the  Sea  Island  of  that  name) 
met  to  rebuke  the  impertinence  and  to 
devise  measures  to  avert  the  indignity  1 

In  the  fifties  a  United  States  man-of- 
war  anchored  in  Port  Royal  Sound,  but 
the  act  was  deemed  one  of  presumption, 
and  when  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
seceded  it  was  proposed  that  the  Sea 
Islands  refuse  to  plant  another  seed  of  fine 
cotton,  and  abandon  all  intercourse  with 
the  Yankees  until  they  were  starved  into 
submission  1  Somewhat  later  the  entire 
fighting  population  of  St.  Helena  Island, 
numbering  thirty-two,  met  in  the  hall  of 
their  Agricultural  Society  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  their  periodical  dinners. 
There  were  guests  and  speakers  from 
Beaufort  and  elsewhere,  and  with  una- 


nimity and  great  enthusiasm  resolutions 
presented  by  Dr.  T.  G.  White  were  passed, 
severing  themselves  forever  from  the 
Union  called  the  United  States,  and 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.    A  company  was  or- 
ganized entitled  the  St.  Helena  Mounted 
Volunteer  Riflemen,  W.  O.  P.  Fripp 
elected  captain,  and  T.  G.  White,  to 
whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the 
history  of  the  organization,  first  lieuten- 
ant.   A  richly  embroidered  silken  flag, 
inscribed  on  one  side  "  St  Helena 
Mounted  Volunteer  Riflemen,  organized 
Jan.  20,  1861,"  and  bearing  on  the  other 
a  palmetto  and  the  motto  Ubi  Libertas 
Ibi  Patria,  was  made  by  the  ladies  of 
St.  Helena  Island,  and  presented  to  the 
company  with  due  formality  and  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  real  tourna- 
ment.   In  serious  provision  for  an  an- 
ticipated campaign,  it  was  required  of 
each  warrior  that  he  provide  himself  with 
a  horse,  saber,  pair  of  Colt's  revolvers, 
Maynard  rifle,  trappings,  and  uniform. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  as  much  baggage 
as  he  could  carry  in  his  own  wagon,  and 
it  was  understood  that  he  would  keep 
ready  packed  for  immediate  service  a 
small  tent,  mattress,  blankets,  and  bed- 
ding sufficient  and  suitable  for  a  cam- 
paign.   The  company  was  divided  into 
messes,  between  which  much  rivalry  de- 
veloped in  the  provision  of  superior 
cooking  outfits.    The  number  of  serv- 
ants was  not  limited,  but  it  was  expected 
that  only  one  servant  would  accompany 
a  member  of  the  company  in  time  of  ac- 
tion, to  carry  extra  weapons  and  reload 
them  when  discharged,  but  under  no 
circumstances  was  a  negro  to  fire  a  shot. 
Obnoxious  as  the  Yankees  were,  they 
were  to  be  fought  as  gentlemen  by  gen- 
tlemen.   The  company  was  mustered 
into  the  Confederate  service  at  White 
Hall  Ferry  by  General  Drayton,  Captain 
Young,  adjutant  and  inspector-general 
of  the   defenses   of   Beaufort,  Hilton 
Head,  and  St.  Helena  Island,  and  others. 
Until  November  3,  1861,  the  company 
drilled  with  some  regularity,  practiced 
tilting  at  rings,  and  gayly  prepared  for 
the  coming  conflict,  to  which  they  looked 
eagerly  forward  as  did  knights  of  old  to 
the  tournaments  where  they  were  to  win 
their  spurs. 
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On  November  1,  1861,  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  sailing  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe of  the  fleet  which  had  been  so  long 
preparing  for  a  descent  upon  the  Southern 
coast.  The  St.  Helena  Mounted  Volun- 
teer Riflemen  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
the  coming  fray,  for,  however  others 
might  be  deceived,  they  knew  that  the 
expedition  was  intended  for  their  shores. 
Fort  Beauregard,  at  Bay  Point  on  the 
St.  Helena  side  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  and 
Fort  Walker,  on  the  Hilton  Head  side, 
were  fully  armed  with  heavy  artillery, 
and  prepared  for  any  assault.  The 
Beaufort  Artillery,  under  Stephen  Elliot, 
with  Colonel  Dunnovant's  regiment  as  a 
support,  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Beaure- 
gard, while  Fort  Walker  was  occupied 
by  General  Wagener's  German  Artillery, 
supported  by  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
de  Saussure — all  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Drayton,  who,  with  his 
staff,  occupied  the  Pope  House  on  Hil- 
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ton  Head.  On  Sunday,  November 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena  Islar 
assembled  for  the  last  time  at  the  o 
church  where  for  generations  their  pe 
pie  had  worshiped.  It  was  a  lovely  fa 
day,  and  although  it  was  remembert 
afterward  that  upon  that  afternoon 
crimson  sun  sank  in  a  sea  of  blood,  i 
one  at  the  time  attached  sinister  signi 
cance  to  the  warlike  portent.  The  qui 
of  the  service  was  disturbed  by  the  fa 
galloping  of  a  horse,  and  a  man  strcx 
up  the  aisle  bearing  a  despatch  for  Ca 
tain  Fripp,  which  was  handed  to  tl 
pastor  and  read  from  the  pulpit, 
announced  that  the  Yankee  fleet  hs 
passed  Charleston  and  was  probab 
bound  for  Port  Royal.  The  news  w 
received  without  apprehension  or  ai 
real  appreciation  of  its  significance.  N 
a  doubt  existed  that  any  attempt 
invasion  would  be  promptly  and  easi 
defeated.     There   is  a  tradition  th 
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when,  on  that  day,  Brigadier-General 
Drayton  in  some  haste  left  Beaufort, 
where  he  was  attending  divine  worship, 
for  his  headquarters  on  Hilton  Head 
Island,  he  invited  friends  to  accompany 
him  to  see  him  blow  the  Yankees  out  of 
the  water,  but  it  is  possible  that  his 
language  on  that  occasion  was  mis- 
quoted. This  would  seem  probable  from 
the  fact  that  Captain  Drayton  of  the 
Pawnee,  one  of  die  invading  fleet,  was 
his  brother.  No  valuables  were  removed 
or  concealed,  and  not  a  step  taken  in 
contemplation  of  any  possibility  of  being 
compelled  to  abandon  the  island.  A 
special  order  was  served  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  of  Riflemen  : 

Headquarters  St.  Helena  Mounted  Volunteer 
Riflemen. 

Order  No.  1— The  United  States  fleet, 
which  for  the  past  few  months  has  been  fit- 
ting out  at  Fort  Monroe,  is  upon  us  and 
premeditates  probably  an  incursion  on  our 
thores.  The  St.  Helena  Mounted  Riflemen 
are  hereby  requested  to  appear  properly 


armed  and  accoutered  at  Dr.  Jenkins'  house 
at  Seaside,  prepared  to  meet  the  dastardly 
foe. 

2d. — Private  William  Jenkins  is  hereby 
ordered  to  have  a  good  and  substantial  din- 
ner provided  for  the  Company  at  three  o'clock. 

3d. — Lieutenants  White,  Fripp, and  Capers, 
who  live  at  conveniently  different  sections 
of  the  island,  are  hereby  requested  to  impress 
all  boats,  flats,  and  means  of  transportation 
and  congregate  them  at  Dr.  Jenkins'  place  on 
Station  Creek,  dividing  St.  Helena  Island 
from  Bay  Point,  in  readiness,  in  case  it  may 
become  expedient,  to  conduct  a  retreat  from 
the  latter  place.  W.  O.  P.  Fripp, 

Captain  S.  H.  M.  R. 

(Signed  in  haste.) 

The  indignation  excited  by  the  last 
paragraph  was  such  that,  the  Captain 
was  compelled  to  exhibit  to  his  company 
the  orders  under  which  he  had  acted, 
which  were  as  follows : 

Cap/.  W.  O.  P.  Fripp  : 

Sir — You  are  instructed  to  press  into  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  negroes, 
boats,  and  flats,  and  have  them  at  the  most 
convenient  point  to  bring  off  our  soldiers 
from  Bay  Point  should  it  be  necessary  for 
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them  to  retreat.  This 'order  to  be  carried 
out  forthwith.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Hanckel 
will  carry  this. 

Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  A.  D.  C. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  point  off 
Bay  Point  opposite  Dr.  William  Jenkins'  is 
the  more  convenient  J.  D.  P. 

No  further  preparation  was  required 
at  the  forts,  which  calmly  awaited  the 
assault.  Beaufort  was  undisturbed,  await- 
ing in  calm  serenity  the  sinking  of  every 
ship  of  the  attacking  fleet  by  the  forts, 
and  Commodore  Tatnall's  "mosquito 
fleet,"  made  up  of  a  steam  tug  towing 
bomb-boats,  was  awaiting  with  banked 
fires  the  signal  to  bring  in  the  vanquished 
fleet  of  the  enemy.  Early  on  Monday 
morning  the  members  of  the  St.  Helena 
Mounted  Volunteer  Riflemen  assembled 
at  the  Jenkins  house,  coming  on  horse- 
back, in  buggies  and  carriages,  followed 
by  servants,  wagons,  and  baggage. 
Felicitations  were  exchanged  in  billiard 
and  dining  rooms.  The  air  was  charged 
with  patriotic  sentiment.  Wives  and 
sweethearts  tearfully  buckled  on  sabers, 
while  mothers  warned  servants  to  keep 
near  their  masters,  to  bind  up  their 
wounds,  and  to  bring  back  their  bodies 
if —  The  Yankee  fleet  was  signaled, 
and  from  roof  and  cupola  the  members 
of  the  Company  watched  the  dread  pro- 
cession of  battle-ships,  and  received  their 
first  ideas  of  war.  Slowly  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  tongues  of  flame  crowned 
with  masses  of  smoke,  and  followed 
by  the  boom  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
later,  sank  into  their  consciousness,  and 
when  finally  the  fleet  retired  in  a  discom- 
fiture not  quite  understood,  their  rejoic- 
ings were  somewhat  hysterical.  Toasts, 
speeches,  and  congratulations  extended 
the  hilarity  of  the  festival  that  followed 
well  into  the  night,  until  a  message  from 
Che  forts,  of  fatal  import — "  The  avenues 
of  retreat  must  be  kept  open  " — changed 
flu  banquet  into  a  feast  of  Belshazzar, 
tibd  filled  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
«f$th  gloomy  forebodings. 

A  storm  on  Tuesday  held  the  ships  of 
4ie  enemy  at  their  anchorage  and  gave 
temporary  relief  to  those  who,  with  just 
apprehension,  awaited  their  return ;  but 
Wednesday  was  calm,  and  again  from 
roof  and  cupola,  with  increasing  alarm, 
the  riflemen  watched  the  Federal  fleet 
**  slowly  moving  in  line  of  battle  past  the 


forts,  into  which  never-ending  broad- 
sides seem  to  pour.  Before  the  day 
had  worn  away  some  of  the  Confederate 
guns  had  burst,  the  forts  were  in  ruins, 
and  their  fire  silenced.  Every  boat  and 
other  means  of  transportation  that  had 
been  provided  in  obedience  to  the  con- 
temned orders  was  required  as  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Beauregard  fled,  cross- 
ing St.  Helena  Island  to  White  Hall 
Ferry,  then  via  Beaufort  to  Port  Royal 
Ferry.  From  Fort  Walker  the  retreat 
was  across  Hilton  Head  Island.  Com- 
modore Tatnall's  mosquito  fleet  fired  a 
single  volley  at  long  range  and  fled 
through  the  nearest  creek.  The  dinner 
at  Jenkins's  was  never  eaten.  St.  Helena, 
Hilton  Head,  and  other  islands  had 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  their  long- 
time owners  forever,  and,  with  Beaufort, 
were  abandoned  by  every  white  citizen 
of  the  South,  with  a  single  exception. 
Nothing  was  removed  from  the  houses 
on  the  islands,  not  even  jewelry  from 
bureaus  or  money  from  desks.  Treas- 
ures of  plate,  paintings,  books,  and 
furniture  were  left  unprotected,  subject 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  negro  and  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  islands  in  the 
years  that  followed.  Some  became  sou- 
venirs in  distant  and  alien  homes,  more 
were  destroyed,  none  were  recovered. 
Panic  reigned  in  Beaufort  when  the 
forts  were  silenced,  and  that  night  its 
streets  were  filled  with  wagons,  carts, 
and  even  wheelbarrows,  while  the  side- 
walks were  piled  with  books,  paint- 
ings, pianos,  and  household  goods.  A 
Northern  army  occupied  Port  Royal 
and  Hilton  Head  Island  during  the 
rest  of  the  war.  A  Federal  tax  se- 
questrated the  lands,  and  estates  once 
worth  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre  were 
sold  to  negroes  and  soldiers  on  credit 
for  $1.25  per  acre. 

After  the  war,  when  Sea  Island  cotton 
was  selling  at  above  a  dollar  a  pound,  a 
Northern  company  bought  lands  on 
Hilton  Head  Island  and  expended  large 
sums  in  its  cultivation.  For  two  years 
the  worms  gathered  the  crops  and  then 
devoured  the  company.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  plantation  houses  on  this  island 
when  South  Carolina  passed  its  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  the  William  Graham 
house  alone  remains.    The  oldest  white 
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resident  of  the  island  is  Dr.  Wilder, 
who  moved  there  from  Massachusetts 
in  1864,  and  whose  influence  so  domi- 
nated its  numerous  black  population 
during  and  following  the  dark  days  of 
the  reconstruction  era,  and  the  mutter- 
ings  of  war  between  the  races,  that  it 
maintained  peace  on  the  island  and 
saved  life  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
He  also  appears  to  hold  "  dominion  over 
every  creeping  thing,"  for  rattlesnakes, 
after  a  few  days'  acquaintance,  wander 
around  his  room  as  tame  and  friendly 
as  kittens. 

The  picturesque  plantation  life  of  the 
Sea  Islands  has  ended.  Haphazard 
methods  of  planting  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  painstaking  seed  selection  and 
scientific  cultivation  that  gave  and  main- 
tained the  fame  of  the  Sea  Island  plant. 
The  varying  prices  of  the  products  of 
different  plantations,  which  range  from 
sixty  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound,  measure 
to  some  extent  the  retrogression  in  skill 
and  care  which  characterize  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Sea  Island  cotton  to-day.  Many 
of  the  old  estates  have  been  cut  up  into 
small  farms  which  have  been  bought  and 
are  cultivated  by  negroes,  sometimes  by 
those  who  once  worked  upon  the  land 
as  slaves,  often  by  their  descendants. 
Others  have  been  bought  for  sporting 
purposes  and  the  deer  and  quail  pro- 
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tected  for  the  owners  and  their  guests. 
Upon  one  a  thousand  English  pheasants 
were  set  free,  only  to  fall  victims  to  their 
own  confiding  natures,  which  led  them 
to  fraternize  with  the  chickens  of  the 
negroes  and  apparently  seek  companion- 
ship with  hawks. 

Material  prosperity  since  the  war 
seemed  to  look  upon  Beaufort  for  a  day 
from  the  phosphate  deposits  of  the 
islands,  but  a  prohibitive  tax  levied  by 
the  State  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  new  industry  that  the  competition  of 
Florida  had  begun. 

Sometimes  there  comes  to  the  island 
a  gray-haired  man,  who  rides  silently 
across  it,  and  departs  never  to  return. 
Once  an  aged  woman  was  borne  there 
for  her  final  rest  beside  the  husband  of 
her  youth  on  the  soil  where  her  children 
had  been  born,  but  the  few  feet  of  ground 
she  had  coveted  were  in  alien  and  hos- 
tile hands,  and  she  was  taken  away.  The 
young  men  who  rode  forth  so  gayly 
under  the  banner  of  the  St.  Helena 
Mounted  Volunteer  Riflemen  to  meet 
the  Federal  fleet  in  1861  are  nearly 
all  at  rest.  The  names  of  many  are 
inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  old  St. 
Helena  Church  to  the  memory  of  the 
Confederate  dead  of  St.  Helena  Parish. 
But  in  the  National  cemetery  near  by 
there  sleep  ten  thousand  boys  in  blue. 
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Two  American  Diplomats 

WHEN  one  thinks  of  some  names  in  the  domains  of  action,  of  letters,  and 

in  the  list  of  American  repre-  of  diplomacy,  he   commands,  as  the 

sentatives  in  England  —  the  London  "  Spectator  "  says,  the  respect 

three  Adamses,  Edward  Everett,  Motley,  and  confidence  of  both  America  and 

Lowell,  Phelps,  Bayard,  Hay,  Choate —  Europe.    "  With  these  credentials  he 

one  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  have  bids  fair  to  maintain  the  best  traditions 

sent  men  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  quite  of  an  office  associated  with  so  many  of 

as  good  as  any  whom  that  Court  has  America's  worthiest  sons.    His  hardest 

sent  to  us.    The  new  American  Ambas-  task  will  be  to  emulate  the  immense  but 

sador,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  will  doubt-  well-merited  popularity  of  Mr.  Choate, 

less  prove  himself  worthy  to  be  counted  whose  tenure  of  office  has  fairly  entitled 

with  the  accomplished  men  who  have  him  to  the  Latin  eulogy,  neminem  tristem 

preceded  him.    Honorably  distinguished  fecit."    The  London ''Tnne^  also  pays 


WILLIAM  W. 

a  notable  tribute  to  the  tact  and  dignity 
with  which  Mr.  Choate  has  filled  his 
office  :  "  His  sympathetic  interest  in  all 
that  is  best  in  English  life  has  won  for 
him  a  widespread  popularity  which  will 
hardly  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  foreign 
representative  than  the  American."  Mr. 
Reid  is  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Miami  University.  He  began  his 
professional  career  by  editing  the  Xenia 
"  News."  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  1868  he  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  ot  the  New  York  "  Tribune ;" 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been 
editor-in-chief  and  proprietor  of  that  great 
daily.    In  1877,  and  again  in  1881,  he 
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declined  the  appointment  of  Minister  to 
Germany,  but  in  18j>9  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Minister  to  France,  which  he 
held  until  1892,  when  he  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Harrison,  a 
ticket  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  1898. 
with  Judges  Day  and  Gray,  Senators 
Davis  and  Frye,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Reid  is  a  familiar  diplo- 
matic figure  not  only  in  Paris  but  also 
in  London,  for  he  was  American  Special 
Ambassador  at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee 
and  also  at  King  Edward's  coronation. 
His  publications  have  been  numerous, 
his  latest  and  most  influential  volume 
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being  "  Problems  of  Expansion,"  pub- 
lished four  years  ago. 

There  will  be  no  surprise  at  the 
announcement  that  the  new  American 
Minister  to  China  is  Mr.  William  Wood- 
ville  Rockhill,  at  present  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Rockhill  was  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Peking. 
The  following  year  he  became  Secretary. 
The  next  year  he  became  our  Charge" 
d'Affaires  in  Korea.  Then  followed  two 
long  journeys  of  exhaustive  exploration 
in  China,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  From 
1888  to  1892  Mr.  Rockhill  was  Chief 
Clerk  of  our  State  Department.  In 


1894  he  became  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  in  1896  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  following  year  he 
was  made  American  Minister  to  Greece, 
Rumania,  and  Servia.  In  1900  he  be- 
came a  Commissioner  from  the  United 
States  to  China,  and  the  following  year 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Peking, 
signing  the  final  protocol.  Mr.  Rock- 
hill is  the  author  of  various  works  on 
Asiatic  subjects,  and,  like  Mr.  White,  is 
a  capital  representative  of  our  specially 
trained  and  experienced  diplomats  rather 
than  of  those  who  have  not  had  such 
advantages.  Mr.  Rockhill  is  fifty  years  of 
age,  but  looks  at  least  ten  years  younger. 


The  Debtor 

By  Annie  R.  Stillman 

The  dearest  of  my  friends  to-day 
Spoke  wistfully :  "  I  have  a  friend, 
Who,  in  more  ways  than  I  may  tell, 

Hath  served  me  well ; 
But  he  doth  owe  a  debt  he  cannot  pay, 

And  there  is  none  to  lend." 


Eager,  I  cried :  "  Thy  friends  are  mine  1 
Speak  but  his  name,  ere  time  is  lost. 
What  is  his  score  ?    Whom  doth  he  owe  ? 

My  gold  shall  flow 
To  ease  his  care,  whose  care,  O  Lord,  is  Thine; 

Nor  will  I  grudge  the  cost." 

"  And  is  thy  love  so  great  ?"  he  sighed, 
And  turned  from  me,  and,  stooping,  wrote — 
As  once  of  old — with  kingly  hand 

Upon  the  sand ; 
The  while  I  waited,  wond'ring,  full  of  pride, 

Impatient  to  devote. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  looked  at  me  ; 

His  eyes  were  flames  that  burned  through  tears. 

"  Who  cancels  this,  serves  me,"  he  said. 

I  knelt  and  read — 
For  the  last  time — thy  name,  mine  enemy, 

And  that  old  wrong  of  years. 
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Canoeing  in  Ottawa  Waters 

By  Norton  A.  Kent  and  Albert  E.  Kent 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Authors 


A WINDING  street  between  two 
rows  of  inharmonious  buildings, 
now  and  then  an  intersecting 
lane,  a  Catholic  church  upon  a  hill-top. 
a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Mattawan, 
a  steel  structure  for  the  railroad  over 
the  Ottawa,  and  around  all  closely  crowd- 
ing hills — such  is  the  little  frontier  town 
of  Mattawa.  Here,  long  ago,  when  no 
iron  rails  paralleled  the  stream  and  the 
region  was  an  untouched  wilderness, 
the  Indian  warriors,  paddling  back  after 
their  annual  visits  to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, turned  aside  from  the  Ottawa  River 
and  continued  their  up-stream  course  on 
the  Mattawan  westward  to  the  country 
of  the  Hurons  and  the  shores  of  Geor- 
gian Bay.  By  this  same  route  Champlain 
pushed  inland,  and,  closely  following 
him  at  intervals,  the  members  of  that 
consecrated  band  of  Jesuit  missionaries, 
many  of  whom  never  returned,  but  met 
martyrs'  deaths  at  the  hand  of  the  con- 
quering Iroquois.    Then  came  the  pio- 


neers,and  amongthem  the  representatives 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  founded 
in  1670,  a  great  corporation,  probably 
the  oldest  in  America  and  undoubtedly 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Through  the  hands  of  its  factors  pass 
even  now  the  furs  from  the  great  North 
Country,  brought  in  by  the  Indian  hunter ; 
and  to  the  Indian  are  given  in  return 
the  things  which  satisfy  his  simple  needs. 
The  store  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Mattawa  handles  to-day  many 
an  article  which  past  generations  would 
have  called  a  luxury,  for  the  Company 
now  caters  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but 
to  the  townspeople  and  to  the  sports- 
men from  the  Provinces  and  States. 

From  this  Mattawa  post  our  party  of 
three  obtained  its  supplies,  and  through 
its  chief  factor  and  his  able  assistant 
our  Indian  guides  were  engaged — George 
Crawford,  the  well-tried  friend  of  a  pre- 
vious summer,  active  in  body  and  mind, 
skilled  with  the  paddle,  a  king  among 
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men ;  John  Domonique,  slender  and 
lithe ;  and  Tom  Piere,  husky  and  strong. 

At  Mattawa  we  turned  north,  and,  in 
a  jolting  car  hitched  to  the  tri-weekly 
freight,  were  slowly  borne  along  the 
winding  Ottawa.  The  roadbed  changed 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  finally  in  despair 
the  exhausted  engine  stopped  abruptly 
by  the  shore  of  Kippewa  Lake  and 
pointed  to  the  expanse  of  water  as  our 
only  highway.  A  further  short  stage  by 
steamer,  and  night  fell  just  as  we  reached 
Turtle  Portage.  A  seven  o'clock  plunge 
in  the  dark,  cold  waters  of  the  North, 
then  a  hard  bed  upon  mother  earth,  and 
we  realized  that  we  had  cut  loose  from 
civilization. 

One  last  glance  we  took  at  the  hand- 
marks  of  the  lumbermen,  a  deserted  cabin, 
in  former  years  the  dwelling  of  a  sturdy 
throng  of  men  who  daily  felled  the  spruce. 
The  branchless  trees  still  standing  upon 
the  hill-top  raise  high  their  gaunt  trunks, 
a  witness  to  the  past  greatness  of  the 
forest ;  the  ax  and  the  fire,  then  silence, 
and  the  jungle  is  let  in ;  innumerable 
bushes  spring  up,  white  birch  and  pop- 
lar replace  the  spruce,  and  the  land  is 
clothed  again. 

A  day,  and  the  lumberman  vanishes 
and  Nature  herself  greets  us,  clad  in  her 
garb  of  virgin  green ;  the  quiet  waters 
of  a  small  pond  full  of  lily-pads  and 
rushes  lie  before  us.  Slow  progress  it 
is  through  the  sluggish  outlet  of  the 
pond,  slow  progress  through  small  water- 
ways. We  little  dream  of  the  great 
country  beyond,  of  the  wind-swept  lakes 


and  the  rushing  rivers.  Soon,  however, 
the  stream  widens,  the  banks  steepen, 
rock  replaces  sand  and  clay,  then  comes 
a  small  cascade,  a  carry  round  it,  and 
the  waters  of  Lake  Winewaoshi  glisten 
in  the  sunlight.  A  lunch  on  an  island 
with  white,  fluffy  clouds  soaring  over 
and  the  gentle  swishing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  rocky  shore — would  you  not 
wish  to  dine  with  a  party  of  six  encamped 
for  the  noonday  meal  ?  At  night  weari- 
ness brings  rest  and  a  profound  and 
dreamless  sleep  as  we  lie  beneath  the 
white  birches  in  a  wild  garden  of  soft 
and  fragrant  ferns.  With  improvised 
wings  we  speed  on,  for  the  clever  Indian 
paddler  does  not  disdain  to  make  use 
of  a  favoring  wind.  Beach  your  canoe, 
cut  two  saplings,  then  with  four  strings 
and  a  blanket  your  sail  is  complete — 
good  going  indeed,  six  miles  an  hour, 
the  ordinary  paddling  rate  being  but  four. 

Shooting  the  rapids — what  sport ! 
The  sensation  must  be  felt ;  it  cannot 
be  described.  No  words  are  quick 
enough  to  sketch  the  sudden  leap  of  the 
canoe,  the  dashing  of  the  spray ;  no 
sounds  chaotic  enough  to  picture  the 
wild  roar  of  the  torrent ;  no  phrases 
mysterious  enough  to  outline  the  black 
and  treacherous  eddy,  ringed  with  sur- 
face foam.  Seldom  did  we  risk  our 
goods  in  bad  places,  but  carried  them 
around  the  swift  water,  and  then  shot  the 
rapid  in  empty  canoes. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  Kip- 
pewa Station  we  entered  Grand  Lake 
Victoria.     A  glorious  sheet  of  water, 
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this,  bay  upon  bay,  headland  after  head- 
land almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
off  into  the  hazy  distance.  A  colony  of 
starfishes  joined  arm  to  arm  would  well 
represent  the  watery  maze.  Its  shore 
line  extends  fully  five  hundred  miles, 
while  its  width  scarcely  exceeds  three. 
We  camped  that  night  on  a  sandy  beach 
under  the  tall  pines.  The  hot  sun  sank 
to  rest  through  banks  of  thunder-clouds  ; 
the  wind  had  ceased.  It  was  the  lull 
before  the  storm,  when  Nature  rests  in 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  her  elements. 

An  hour's  paddling  the  next  morning, 
when,  rising  from  the  surrounding  forest 
on  a  distant  promontory,  there  appeared 
a  pointed  object  higher  than  the  loftiest 
pine.  Our  glasses  disclosed  the  spire 
of  a  church.  Coming  closer,  the  scene 
unfolds  before  us — six  or  seven  rough, 
whitewashed  houses,  back  of  these  the 


church,  and  overlooking  all,  set  on  a 
neighboring  hill,  the  guardian  arms  of  a 
huge  and  stately  cross.  We  were  near- 
ing  Grand  Lac,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  In  honor  of  the  visit  of 
the  stranger,  up  a  flag-pole  was  run  the 
Union  Jack,  and  Indians  could  be  seen 
flocking  to  the  sand  beach  where  the 
canoes  must  land. 

Here  were  gathered  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Algonquin  Ojibways  on  their 
yearly  visit  to  the  Post.  With  stolid  and 
inquisitive  gaze  they  greeted  us,  for  the 
white  man,  other  than  the  trader,  was  to 
them  an  object  of  much  curiosity.  It 
was  the  gala  day  of  the  year.  The  great 
annual  feast  was  in  progress,  given  by 
the  all-powerful  Company  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest,  who  were  decked  in 
gaudy  colors  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  Indians  ha^  comj^  to  this  common 
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meeting-place  from  their  various  hunting- 
grounds — in  some  cases  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — from  over  the 
Height  of  Land  and  beyond,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ottawa  River,  past  the 
Company's  Post  at  Barriere,  or  again 
from  the  west  along  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  Ottawa.  Here,  for  a  portion  of 
the  brief  northern  summer,  they  rested 
from  their  winter's  trapping ;  here  they 
traded  off  their  catch  of  furs  and  laid  in 
provisions  for  the  coining  winter ;  here, 


of  religious  mania.  "  One  of  them," 
said  he,  "  pretended  to  be  Jesus  Christ. 
He  said  he  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross, 
and  had  cured  another  Indian  just  by 
washing  him  with  the  water  of  a  lake. 
He  preached  to  them  that  they  should 
not  hunt  any  more  nor  work  for  their 
living,  but  just  pray  to  God.  They  were 
obliged,  according  to  his  teaching,  to 
bless  themselves  and  kiss  their  palms 
before  shaking  hands  with  each  other. 
He  had  invented  a  prayer  before  the 
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too,  for  a  short  three  weeks,  they  listened 
to  the  exhortations  of  a  devoted  priest. 

Just  outside  the  rough  church  Father 
Laniel  greeted  us  and  told  us  of  his 
work.  For  twelve  successive  years  he 
had  made  this  missionary  tour,  during 
which  he  held  services  twice  daily  on 
week-days  and  three  times  on  the  Sab- 
bath. "The  Indians  are  very  regular 
attendants  at  church,"  said  he  ;  and  then 
added  with  a  smile,  "  You  see  it  lasts 
such  a  little  while."  Upon  his  arrival 
this  year  he  had  found  them  in  a  state 


meal,  ■  Wenichiching  mackiki  mach- 
kawisin,'  which  means  '  Good  medicine, 
be  strong.'  The  other  Indians  held  him 
in  great  veneration.  Happily,"  Father 
Laniel  continued,  "  I  persuaded  them 
to  abandon  their  follies  and  to  follow 
only  the  teachings  of  the  true  religion." 

In  silence  we  followed  him  as  he  led 
us  from  the  clearing  back  into  the  woods, 
past  the  quaint  Indian  graveyard,  up- 
ward along  the  winding  road  where  the 
motley  throng  of  many  supplicants  had 
often  passed  in  procession  to  the  cross 
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on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  At  our  feet  lay 
the  little  settlement,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  civilization,  by  its  faint 
suggestion  of  the  outer  world  only  en- 
hancing the  loneliness  of  the  woods.  All 
around  were  forest  and  lake  and  river, 
unchanged  through  all  the  years. 

Immediately  there  flashed  across  the 


mind  the  early  struggle  of  French  col- 
onization as  it  centered  about  its  three 
great  characters,  the  actors  in  the 
drama — the  Indian,  the  priest,  and  the 
fur  trader.  Granted  that  the  forest 
Indian  of  northern  Canada  has,  through 
his  brief  contact  with  the  white  man, 
gained  a  veneer  of  religion  and  a  respect 
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for  law,  nevertheless,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  his  mode  of  life  and 
method  of  thought,  he  is  still  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Indian  companions  of  Cham- 
plain  or  the  vassals  of  the  sturdy  Fron- 
tenac.  And  had  you  seen  Father  Laniel 
and  the  Grand  Lac  Indians  gathered 
about  him,  you  would  have  recalled  the 
famous  mission  among  the  Hurons,  and 
the  endeavors  of  Jogues,  Gamier,  and 
Brebeuf.  And  the  fur  trader — was  he 
not  pictured  most  clearly  to  us  in  the 
keen  and  energetic  Christopherson,  the 
lord  of  the  Post  and  the  Company's 
faithful  servant  ? 

We  were  his  guests  that  noon.  Over 
the  doorway  within  the  cozy  sitting-room 
hung,  carved  in  wood,  the  motto  of  our 
host — "  Perseverance,"  a  word  surely 
typical  of  his  life  and  work.  At  dinner 
he  told  us  briefly  of  his  twenty-nine 
years  of  service,  of  the  freedom  of  the 
woods  and  the  hardships  of  the  Northern 
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winter,  of  the  battles  for  the  Company 
fought  and  won  ;  then,  too,  of  the  trade 
in  furs,  of  the  mink,  beaver, -and  otter, 
the  lynx  and  martin,  the  black  and  silver- 
gray  fox. 

After  dinner,  for  our  amusement,  a 
race  was  proposed.  At  the  factor's  bid- 
ding two  six-fathom  canoes  were  made 
ready,  manned  each  by  twelve  Indians  ; 
and  a  lively  contest  ensued.  The  victors 
and  the  vanquished  shared  alike  in  the 
reward  of  valor,  for  to  each  canoeman 
we  gave  the  coin  of  the  realm — the  pro- 
saic plug  of  tobacco.  Smiling  faces 
and  many  a  muttered  "Muguetch," 
"  Thanks,"  showed  their  appreciation. 

And,  did  the  day  need  any  fitting  cli- 
max, such  was  furnished  by  the  departure 
of  Father  Laniel  for  his  frontier  village 
home  on  the  upper  Gatineau.  The 
Indians  gathered  on  the  beach.  A  large 
canoe  was  launched.  From  the  shore 
the  Father  spoke  in  Ojibway  a  few  words 
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of  earnest  exhortation  and 
farewell : 

"  At  the  moment  of  part- 
ing from  you  sorrow  fills  my 
heart  because  I  am  going  to 
leave  so  many  of  you,  who, 
by  your  conduct  and  your 
piety,  have  been  my  joy  and 
consolation,  but  also  be- 
cause I  foresee  that  so  many 
will  not  profit  by  my  teach- 
ings and  exhortations,  but 
will  continue  as  before  their 
lives  of  sin.  ...  Be  faithful 
to  your  prayers  daily,  and 
thus,  with  the  help  of  God, 
you  will  be  able  to  lead  a 
happy  life  and  die  a  happy 
death  that  will  introduce  you 
into  the  eternal  happiness  of 
heaven." 

Then  came  a  single  stanza 
of  a  hymn,  the  tones  high- 
pitched,  unmusical.  Mean- 
while the  priest  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  canoe,  which 
was  pushed  from  the  shore 
and  held  motionless  by  the 
grounded  paddles  of  the 
canoemen.  The  words  of 
the  hymn  die  away.  The  silence  is 
impressive,  the  situation  dramatic.  The 
Indians  are  kneeling  now,  and  with 
bowed  heads  listen  to  the  few  words 
of  benediction.  Then  quick  from  the 
stern  comes  a  word  of  command.  The 
paddles  plow  deep  furrows  in  the  water 


FATHER  LAN1EL 

and  strike  in  rhythm  the  gunwales  of 
the  canoe  as  it  glides  rapidly  up  the 
Ottawa.  The  sharp  reports  of  numerous 
rifles  and  the  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell 
form  a  last  salutation,  a  fitting  close  to 
an  impressive  scene. 

The  departure  of  Father  Laniel  fore- 
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shadowed  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the 
summer  gathering.  Even  while,  seated 
on  the  shore,  we  watched  the  retreating 
canoe,  some  twenty  Indians  filed  past, 
shook  our  hands,  and  cordially  grunted 
"  Bon  jo'."  Perhaps  on  the  sun-bathed 
shore  of  a  lonely  lake  a  small  potato- 
patch  needed  some  rough  care,  or  per- 
haps their  early  departure  was  only  a 
result  of  the  vague  desire  to  wander,  so 
strong  a  passion  in  the  heart  of  the 
red  man. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  too  bade 
farewell  to  Grand 
Lac,  and  paddled 
back  to  our  tents 
under  the  pines. 


For  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
miles  our  course 
now  lay  down  the 
Ottawa  River,  a 
solitude  unbroken 
save  for  the  three 
small  canoes. 

The  little  river 
has  its  charm,  the 
larger  stream  a 
glory  all  its  own. 
For  twelve  days 
we  followed  the 
"  Grand  River  "— 
such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Ojib- 
way — westward 
through  many  a 
changing  mood. 
Now  the  current 
is  strong  and 
steady,  the  eddies 
whirl  gently  be- 
side us ;  anon  the 
stream  broadens  into  a  vast  lake 
by  the  winds  and  dotted  with 
capped  waves ;  then,  narrowing 


GREAT  LOADS  THESE  INDIANS  CARRY 


swept 
white- 
again,- 

it  rushes  on,  and  the  roar  of  its  cataracts 
chills  one's  blood.  It  was  a  glorious 
succession  of  stream  and  lake  in  a 
boundless  forest. 

Between  Grand  Lake  Victoria  and  the 
Long  Point  Post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  Ottawa  broadens  into  five 
huge  lakes — Rabbit,  Nimewaja,  Mijizo- 
faja,  Winowaia,  and  Quinze — between 
lich  are  scattered  over  twenty  formi- 


dable rapids  or  falls.  Memory  calls  to 
mind  many  a  scene  of  interest  and 
beauty :  mile  after  mile  on  dead  water 
through  an  avenue  of  poplars,  then  a 
sudden  narrowing  of  the  channel  and 
the  river  rushes  and  roars  through  a 
rocky  chasm,  a  natural  dam,  the  cause 
of  the  currentless  stretches  above ;  the 
quiet  vistas  on  Nimewaja,  'twixt  guarding 
rows  of  pine-clad  points,  like  sentinels 
on  duty,  rendered  futile  the  onslaught 
of  the  winds ;  the  channel  around  a  fall 
on  the  main  stream,  a  narrow  mill-race 
down  which  our 
guides  steered  the 
empty  canoes  in 
the  early  morning 
hours. 

The  sun  sets 
late  in  the  North- 
em  woods,  and 
during  the  twi- 
light, after  the 
evening  meal,  we 
often  listened  to 
our  Indians  as 
they  told  of  the 
hunting  and  trap- 
ping of  game.  Of 
them  we  learned 
to  gauge  the  life 
of  the  setting  sun 
— four  fingers  at 
arm's  length  mark 
an  hour  against 
the  sky ;  and  to- 
gether we  watched 
in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  for  the 
moose  to  come  to 
drink. 

Sundays  were 
days  of  rest  for 
all ;  but  often  of  a  Sabbath  evening  the 
"  Wanderlust,"  insistent,  ill  content  to 
wait  the  Monday's  move,  forced  the  three 
of  us  from  camp  to  seek  the  secret  of  some 
hidden  bay  or  to  climb  a  neighboring 
bluff  for  a  glimpse  of  the  trail  before  us. 

Pike  Skull  River  and  the  fire-rangerTs 
sign  nailed  to  a  prominent  tree  marked 
the  domain  of  law  and  the  approach  to 
the  outskirts  of  civilization.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  sighted  the  Long  Point 
Post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
situated  on  Quinze  Lake,  so  called  frorn 
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the  fifteen  rapids  over  which  it  pours 
itself  in  as  many  miles  on  its  course  to 
Lake  Temiskaming. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Post  to  purchase 
provisions,  and  after  conversing  with 
Morrison,  a  kind  and  genial  Scotchman 
— the  Company's  trader — we  made  for 
an  island  and  pitched  our  tents. 

At  six  the  next  morning  two  of  the 
Company's  canoes  started  up  country 
for  die  Post  on  the  Abitibi,  over  the 
Laurentian  Hills.  In  the  mist  of  the 
early  morning  they  took  their  departure. 
To  witness  this  we  had  crossed  to  the 
mainland  in  the  one  canoe  lately  rigged 
with  improvised  oars.  Our  guides  had 
been  left  on  the  island.  In  a  mist,  to 
gain  the  main  shore  is  an  easy  task ;  to 
strike  a  small  island  in  a  big  lake  is 
not.  Fortunately,  navigation  in  a  fog 
had  lately  been  a  topic  of  conversation. 
"  Follow  your  own  trail,"  George  Craw- 
ford had  said  ;  "  start  right  and  you'll  hit 
your  landing."  "  Show  us  the  direction 
of  the  island,"  we  said  to  Morrison. 
"  Are  we  headed  aright  ?"  "  Yes."  And 
when  the  three  rows  of  gleaming  white 
bubbles  made  by  the  stern  paddle  and 
the  two  oars  traced  other  than  straight 
lines,  .we  righted  our  course.  We  "  fol- 
lowed the  gleam  "  and  pulled  through. 

And  soon  our  party  trailed  after  the 
heavily  freighted  barks  along  the  mist- 


bound  course,  and  overtook  them  at  a 
portage.  Great  loads  these  Indians 
carry ;  two  bags  of  flour  is  an  ordinary 
burden — total  two  hundred  pounds.  For 
the  round  trip  between  Long  Point  and 
the  Abitibi  Post,  a  week's  journey  at 
best,  the  bow  and  stern  men  receive 
eleven  dollars  each,  the  other  four  of  a 
canoe's  crew  but  nine.  They  paddle 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  the  frequency  of  the  stroke 
is  over  fifty  per  minute.  The  load  of  a . 
canoe,  full  laden,  reaches  three  thousand 
pounds.  Truly  the  life  of  the  modern 
"  voyageur  "  is  not  an  enviable  one. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  that  night 
hard  by  their  supper  ground.  Seated 
amid  boxes  of  merchandise  and  bags  of 
flour,  they  ate  their  hasty  meal  and  then 
pushed  on.  The  furs  had  come  down 
some  time  before,  and  provisions  were 
now  going  north;  the  "Abitibi  fur 
brigade  "  had  become  the  "  Abitibi  flour 
brigade." 

Ahead  of  us  lay  Long  Lake,  approached 
through  Lonely  River,  a  swiftly  flowing, 
low-banked,  narrow  stream,  where  the 
lean  poplar  and  funereal  spruce,  thickly 
growing,  fight  hard  for  life  and  crowd 
the  stunted  alder  clean  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  was  early  one  afternoon.  The 
Swinging  Hills  rose  from  the  waters  of 
Long  Lake.    Near  at  hand  lay  the  part- 
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ing  of  the  ways;  north  stretched  the 
Abitibi  route,  westward  the  trail  to 
Blanche  River.  From  Island  Lake  but 
six  miles  distant  over  the  Continental 
Divide  flowed  waters  feeding  Hudson 
Bay.  Driven  by  a  strong  desire  to  view 
this  lake,  we  left  our  Indians  to  pitch 
camp,  and,  taking  the  oar-rigged  canoe, 
made  ready  for  a  dash  alone  over  the 
Height  of  Land.  "  It  looks  like  rain, 
George,"  said  we.  "  Yes,  but  you're  all 
right  if  you  don't  get  windbound. "  With 
two  paddles,  two  oars,  and  no  luggage, 
the  canoe  leaped  forward.  Three  miles 
of  open  water,  then  a  narrows,  a  carry, 
a  small  lake,  a  landing,  a  short  but  steep 
ascent,  a  marshy  upland,  and  below  lay 
the  quiet  waters  of  Island  Lake  nestled 
among  the  Laurentian  Hills — the  birth- 
place of  the  continent. 

After  a  short  rest  we  began  the  re- 
turn. Emerging  into  the  arm  of  Long 
Lake  a  head  wind  greeted  us,  and,  with 
the  widening  of  the  arm,  the  water 
quickly  roughened.  It  was  half  a  mile 
to  land.  We  thought  it  too  late  to  turn 
around,  too  dangerous  to  risk  the  trough 


of  the  sea.  The  rolling  and  pitching 
craft  stuck  its  nose  deep  into  nearly  every 
wave  and  shipped  water  continually. 

Fortunately,  there  lay  ahead  a  diminu- 
tive island,  a  mere  cluster  of  bush-cov- 
ered rocks,  not  extended  enough  to  offer 
a  protecting  lee,  but  capable  of  affording 
a  temporary  refuge  could  we  but  keep 
afloat  to  reach  it.  Those  were  exciting 
moments.  Three  inches  of  water  were 
shipped  ere  the  rocks  were  reached. 
We  inverted  the  canoe,  collected  the  few 
sticks  of  dry  wood  which  the  small  island 
furnished,  built  a  fire  and  smudged  it 
with  green  leaves  to  make  a  visible 
smoke — a  signal  to  our  guides — sat  down 
on  the  rocks,  with  binoculars  picked  out 
our  camp  two  miles  distant  to  the  south 
over  open  water,  and  waited  in  hope  for 
the  evening  calm. 

Even  now  the  situation  was  not  at- 
tractive. The  sky  looked  wicked  ;  to  the 
north  lay  dark  clouds  ;  it  was  six  o'clock. 
But  in  an  hour,  as  the  sea  was  decid- 
edly calmer,  we  made  for  the  nearest 
shore,  coasted  along  it,  and  then,  as  the 
wind  continued  to  abate,  dashed  over 
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the  lake  for  a  mile.  Upon  landing,  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  like  a  sheet  of 
glass.  Looking  back,  the  meaning  of  it 
all  flashed  across  the  mind.  The  wind 
had  been  shifting.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  storm  broke,  a  gale  from  the  north — 
a  terrific  display  of  energy.  In  such  a 
sea  our  canoe  could  not  have  lived  five 
minutes.  The  crash  of  the  breakers  was 
in  our  ears  as  we  fell  asleep  that  night ; 
the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  was  bound 
down  with  a  tump-line ;  the  wind  roared 
through  the  tree-tops  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents. 

What  a  change  when  finally  we  broke 
camp  two  days  later  1  The  sky  was  a 
deep  blue,  and  the  breeze-ruffled  water 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  A  beautiful 
region,  this,  where  lay  the  sources  of 
the  Blanche  River :  the  shores  of  the 
little  lakes  were  abrupt,  their  waters 
clear  and  deep,  while  pond-lilies  adorned 
the  silent  coves ;  the  trees  were  stunted 
and  moss  plentiful ;  blueberries  grew  in 
profusion  along  the  unfrequented  carry 
trails.  From  a  bluff  on  a  nameless  lake 
we  viewed  the  highest  point  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  mountains,  Chamonis,  in  sym- 
metry the  Katahdin  of  the  Laurentian 
Hills. 

And  what  of  our  course  down  the 
boisterous  Blanche  River?  Here  is 
many  a  dashing  rapid  where  a  quick 
turn  demands  a  keen  eye  and  a  strong 
arm,  for  the  path  in  the  wave  is  narrow, 
and  to  both  right  and  left  lie  dangerous 
places.  "Crooked  snys,"  our  Indians 
called  them,  these  bent  and  narrow  paths 
in  the  waters.  "  You  won't  blame  me 
if  you  drown,"  calls  Tom.  "  Certainly 
not,"  is  the  nonchalant  reply.  Suddenly 
the  rocky  character  of  the  country  had 
changed,  and  we  knew  that  we  had  en- 
tered the  clay  belt  of  New  Ontario. 

First,  in  a  rough  clearing  a  rude,  low- 
vaulted  shack  but  two  feet  high,  intended 
for  a  dwelling,  the  deserted  product  of 
an  attempt  to  legalize  a  claim — a  ridicu- 
lous "  improvement "  built  by  a  settler, 
perchance  obedient  to  the  letter  but 
surely  not  the  spirit  of  the  Homestead 
Law ;  then  further  down  an  extended 
break  in  the  forest  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  ;  a  patch  of  potatoes  growing 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  first  year's 
crop ;  a  thrifty  settler  shingling  his  new- 


built  cabin  ;  green  fields  of  oats  dotted 
thick  with  the  charred  stumps  of  forest 
trees  ;  finally,  more  extensive  farms  and 
larger  dwellings,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
forest  shrinks  from  the  face  of  the 
pioneer. 

The  evening  of  the  following  day  found 
us  at  New  Liskeard,  a  mushroom  growth 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  Lake  Temis- 
kaming.  What  a  town  1  Nine  years  ago 
a  hunter's  cabin  marked  the  spot.  Seven 
years  later  the  village  counted  a  hundred 
souls.  To-day  it  is  a  hustling,  booming, 
unwashed  town  with  a  population  of  nine 
hundred,  boasts  five  churches,  two  big 
hotels,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  Chinese 
laundry,  and  a  railroad  coming  fast.  Of 
the  educational  achievements  of  this 
metropolis  one  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing public  sign  on  one  end  of  the 
bridge  over  Wabig  Creek : 

Any  PErson  rid 
InG  or  drlvln 
G  ovEr  this  b 
rldGE  faster 
than  a  walk 
will  bEPros 
ocutEd  acco 
rdlnG  to  by 
law  no  22  of  thEmunlcIp 
al  I  ty   of    dym  o  nd 


That  evening  we  talked  with  an  old 
"  habitant,"  a  citizen  of  at  least  six 
months'  standing.  Pointing  to  a  stump- 
covered  lot,  "  Take  a  good  look  at  that 
field,"  said  he  ;  "  maybe  there'll  be  a  barn 
there  in  the  morning." 

The  following  day  we  boarded  the 
Meteor  and  quickly  steamed  past  the 
shores  and  along  the  palisade-like  cliffs 
of  Lake  Temiskaming. 

And  so  we  bade  farewell  to  the  un- 
tracked  forest  and  left  behind  the  realm 
of  "  silent  places  " — a  truth  forced  home 
most  strongly  when  the  gatekeeper  at 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Station  in  Mon- 
treal announced  in  strident  tones,  "  All 
aboard  for  the  '  Soo,'  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong^  i 
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Three  Impressions  of  The 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  formal  and  careful  bf 
proper  understanding  of  a  great  personality,  moment^ 
ances  or  observers  often  contribute  something  of  vr 
reason  that  we  print  the  following  sketches  from  thr 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thomas,  b' 
pendently,  the  same  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  his 

IN  his  conduct  of  an  orchestra  in  the  tr 
concert-room  Mr.  Thomas  had  al-  y 
ways  seemed  to  me  impassive  and 
imperturbable.    The  perfection  of  his 
orchestra's  work  I  recognized ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  not  only  without  passion 
but  without  feeling.    Perhaps  I  felt  th 
the  more  from  the  very  marked  contrr 
between  his  quiet  manner  and  the 
passioned  manner  of  Mr.  Damrosch 
had,  therefore,  entertained  a  notion 
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time  and  in  perfect  tune,  but  with  a 
certain  mechanical  effect  of  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  which,  however,  I  had 
not  noticed,  he  suddenly  rapped  on  the 
music-stand  before  him.  The  orchestra 
stopped ;  with  hand  and  foot  acting  to- 
gether he  imitated  the  movement  of  an 
organ-grinder;  then,  with  only  a  word 
to  indicate  the  bar  at  which  the  orches- 
tra was  to  take  the  music  up,  he  struck 
the  music-rack  before  him  again  for 
attention,  then,  with  the  movement  of 
his  baton,  gave  the  orchestra  the  signal, 
and  they  repeated  the  passage  the  execu- 
tion of  which  by  dumb  signal  he  had 
criticised.  The  orchestra  repeated  the 
passage  with  the  spirit  and  fire,  before 
lacking,  infused  into  it.  It  was  a  trifling 
incident,  but  a  significant  one.  Thomas's 
leadership,  after  that,  always  seemed  to 
me  somehow  different  from  what  it 
seemed  to  be  before.  The  fact  that  he 
could  infuse  his  own  personality  into  his 
orchestra  with  so  little  apparent  effort 
was  itself  a  demonstration  how  great  and 
how  inspiring  that  personality  was.  In 
that  respect  Thomas  was  among  orches- 
tral leaders  what  Wendell  Phillips  was 
among  orators. 

® 

Somewhat  over  twenty  years  ago  two 
small  boys  living  in  the  country  about 
fifty  miles  away  from  New  York  City 
wrote  a  letter  to  Theodore  Thomas. 
These  two  brothers  belonged  to  a  family 
in  whose  daily  life  music,  though  it 
served  chiefly  as  a  pastime,  was  a  regu- 
lar element.  There  was  felt  in  the 
household  not  only  the  stimulus  that  had 
come  from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  influence 
in  creating  a  widespread  interest  in 
music  that  could  be  sung  at  home,  but 
also  the  stimulus  that  was  excited  by  the 
"Thomas  concerts."  The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  played  four-hand  ar- 
rangements of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven. Schumann,  and  even  Wagner.  So 
to  these  two  lads  the  Seventh  Symphony, 
in  its  piano  arrangement,  was  rather 
more  familiar  than  any  piece  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  therefore  a  most  natural 
procedure,  when  these  boys  heard  that 
all  the  tickets  for  a  concert  at  which 
the  Seventh  Symphony  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 


on  a  certain  date  had  been  sold,  for 
them  to  write  naively  to  Mr.  Thomas 
himself  informing  him  that  before  taking 
the  trouble  to  earn  money  for  their 
tickets  they  wished  to  be  certain  that 
tickets  were  obtainable.  In  the  reply 
which  Mr.  Thomas  sent  through  his 
secretary  the  boys  were  told  to  come 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  and  present 
that  letter  at  the  box-office,  and  they 
would  be  given  seats.  When  they 
appeared,  the  manager,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Thomas,  offered  them 
the  choice  of  a  couple  of  chairs  on 
the  stage  behind  the  wings  or  two  seats 
in  the  topmost  gallery — a  choice  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  making.  To  one 
of  these  boys  at  least,  who  now  writes 
these  lines,  this  symphony,  heard  from 
close  under  the  roof  of  the  old  theater 
in  Fourteenth  Street,  has  ever  since  then 
been,  as  it  were,  the  portal  opening  into 
the  Palace  of  Music.  This  incident, 
which  Mr.  Thomas  probably  forgot  within 
twenty-four  hours,  was  significant  of 
his  position  as  an  educator  of  musical 
taste.  The  fact  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  musical  ambition  of  two  boys  was 
due  to  the  larger  fact  that,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  was  responsive  to 
every  opportunity  for  extending  the  edu- 
cative power  of  music.  His  human  in- 
terests were  at  one  with  his  .musical 
interests.  As  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  was 
the  leader  of  what  we  may  term  the 
"  fireside  era  "  of  music  in  America,  so 
Mr.  Thomas  was  the  leader  of  that  era 
when  there  grew  up  in  America  apprecia- 
tion of  those  larger  forms  of  music  for 
which  the  fireside  itself  can  afford  no 
adequate  interpretation. 

® 

My  first  recollection  of  Theodore 
Thomas  is  connected  with  the  concerts 
which  he  conducted  about  1870  in  the 
old  Central  Park  Garden  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
I  was  then  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  fond 
of  orchestral  music,  and  a  not  infrequent 
attendant  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  given  in  the  old  Academy 
of  Music  under  the  baton  of  Carl  lkrg- 
mann.  My  father  was  a  Xew  York  City 
clergyman,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
the  breathless  sense  I  had  of  doing  some 
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thing  mysteriously  exciting  and  even 
risqut  when  I  went  into  a  "  beer  garden  " 
in  my  father's  company  to  see  Thomas 
and  hear  his  orchestra.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  just  then  beginning  to  attract  public 
attention  as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
He  had  been  known  up  to  that  time  as  a 
violinist.  From  that  day  to  the  day 
when  he  left  New  York  for  Chicago  I 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  his  concerts 
and  a  loyal  admirer  of  his  personality 
and  his  musical  genius.  During  this 
period  of  concert-going  I  had  one  ex- 
perience which  I  think  may  be  called  very 
unusual  if  not  unique.  Some  time  in  the 
eighties  I  happened  to  notice  in  a  New 
York  paper  the  advertisements  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  were  to  play  on 
the  same  day.  Mr.  Gericke  was  to  give 
his  concert  in  the  afternoon  at  old  Stein- 
way  Hall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  his  concert 
in  the  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House.  As  I  looked  over  the  programme 
announced  in  the  paper,  I  saw  that  each 
programme  had  on  its  list  of  composi- 
tions to  be  given  Goldmark's  "  Sakun- 
tala  "  overture.  Such  an  opportunity  to 
hear  two  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the 
world  play  the  same  composition  on  the 
same  day  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  so, 
although  I  had  to  consider  the  expendi- 
ture both  of  time  and  of  money  in  my 
concert-going,  I  got  tickets  for  both  per- 
formances. It  was  well  worth  making 
the  effort  to  hear  this  splendid  overture 
performed  by  two  great  conductors.  I 
purposely  say  performed  by  two  great 
conductors,  because  the  concerts  were 
convincing  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a 
conductor  of  skill  and  genius  plays  vipon 
his  band  of  men  as  an  organist  plays 
upon  his  organ.  Both  orchestras  were 
composed  of  musicians  of  the  first  rank 
and  of  expert  technical  skill ;  both 
scores  were  exactly  the  same  ;  the  same 


instruments  were  used,  and  in  the  same 
number  and  with  the  same  volume  of  tone. 
But  there  was  quite  as  much  difference, 
both  sensuously  and  intellectually,  be- 
tween the  two  renderings  as  there  would 
be  between  a  reading  of  Hamlet's  Solil- 
oquy by  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  by  Edwin 
Booth.  Mr.  Gericke's  interpretation,  as 
I  recollect  it,  was  the  more  definite  and 
elegant ;  Mr.  Thomas's  the  more  temper- 
amental and  impressionistic.  Both  were 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  in  their  re- 
spective ways.  I  learned,  I  think,  one 
lesson  from  this  experience — that  music 
is  a  plastic  art  and  that  it  is  folly 
to  lay  down  rigid  lines  with  which  any 
given  composition  shall  be  performed 
and  insist  that  all  conductors  shall  follow 
those  lines.  It  is  perfectly  logical  and 
reasonable  for  an  auditor  to  say  that 
he  prefers  Irving's  Shylock  to  Edwin 
Booth's,  but  it  is  unreasonable  for  him 
to  assert  that  preference  as  a  proof  that 
his  friend  who  may  prefer  Edwin  Booth's 
interpretation  is  ignorant  or  stupid. 
Interpretative  art  has  a  very  wide  range. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  best  way  to  hear 
a  Beethoven  Symphony  would  be  when 
it  was  performed  upon  an  orchestrion 
instead  of  by  an  orchestra.  Theodore 
Thomas's  genius  was  not  that  of  a  mere 
disciplinarian  of  a  band,  although  some 
critics  have  laid  emphasis  upon  his  skill 
as  a  disciplinary  officer;  it  lay  in  the 
power  of  his  imagination  to  penetrate  a 
composition  and  discover  its  hidden 
and  poetic  meaning,  and  then  to  inspire 
his  men  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  that  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing his  dignity  and  reserve  and 
authority,  he  had  a  strong  element  of 
the  poetic  and  idealistic  in  his  nature. 
This  side  of  his  personality  he  showed 
not  always  to  the  undiscriminating  public, 
but  he  showed  it  often  and  unmistaka- 
bly to  his  intimate  friends. 
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If  that  Turkish  beauty  of  Shiraz 

Would  take  my  heart  in  hand, 
I'd  give  for  the  dark  mole  on  her  cheek 

Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 

THE  famous  ode  of  Per- 
sia's greatest  lyrist, 
Hafiz  of  Shiraz,  from 
which  these  verses  are  taken,  is 
familiar  to  every  student  of 
Eastern  literature;  but  it  would 
be  telling  only,  half  the  tale  to 
mention  the  lines  without  adding  the 
story,  apocryphal  though  it  be,  of  the 
sequel  of  this  reckless  prodigality. 
When  the  city  of  Shiraz  was  taken  by 
the  conqueror  Timur  Lang,  or  Tamer 


I 


Hafiz  before  him  and  to  have 
demanded  how  he  dared  to 
bestow  cities  which  were  not 
his  to  give.  With  unmatched 
quickness  and  with  truly  Ori- 
ental grace  the  poet  bent  low 
before  the  Lord  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand,  and  replied  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation: 
"  Sire,  it  is  lavishness  such  as 
this  that  has  made  me  a  suppliant  at 
your  Majesty's  feet."  Unfortunately 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  anecdote, 
prosaic  scholars  claim  that  Hafiz  died 
at  least  two  years  before  Shiraz  was 
taken  by  Tamerlane ;  but  we  can  never 


lane,  he  is  said  to  have  summoned 

Note.— The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photographs  by  Edmund  G.  Pease,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
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think  of  Bokhara  without  thinking  of 
this  picturesque  story,  and  recalling  also 
that  the  city  is  known  in  the  East  as 
"Bokhara  the  Noble"  (Bokhara  ash- 
Shareef). 

To  many  of  us  in  the  West,  however, 
Bokhara  is  merely  a  mart  for  exquisite 
Turkestan  rugs,  not  a  city  with  a  proud 
past  and  a  somewhat  unique  present. 
Far  back  in  one  of  the  distant  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Central  Asia, 
when  Turan  waged  war  against  Iran,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  if  we  may 
believe  the  annals  of  Firdausi's  great  Per- 
sian epic  poem,  the  "  Shah  Namah."  But 
it  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era  that  Bokhara  came  into  special 
prominence  through  its  conquest  by  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs.  It  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  land  beyond  the  Oxus  and 
the  Chorasmian  shore  ;  and  under  the 
Samanid  rulers  in  the  ninth  century  it 
became  a  flourishing  seat  of  Moslem 
learning  and  Mohammedan  art,  and  well 
worthy  of  its  name  "  Bokhara  the  Noble." 
The  charm  and  beauty  of  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  extolled 
by  an  Arabian  traveler,  Ibn  Haukal, 
who  visited  it  in  the  tenth  century  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  a  more  delight- 
ful place  in  the  world.  Since  the  period 
of  Samanid  prosperity  the  fortunes  of  the 
city  have  varied  with  different  rulers ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  added, 
there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  its 
glory  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  sov- 
ereign power  has  been  more  often  in 
non-Aryan  than  in  Aryan  hands,  and 
traces  of  the  intermingling  of  Turko- 
Tartar,  Mongol,  Arab,  and  Iranian  blood 
may  be  recognized  in  the  Bokharan  types 
to-day. 

At  the  present  moment  Bokhara  holds 
an  interesting  position  politically.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  native  State  ruled  by  an 
Ameer  under  the  supervision  of  Russia. 
It  is  therefore  really  a  Russian  depend- 
ency, and  furnishes  a  Central  Asian 
parallel  to  the  Indian  Rajputana  or  to 
the  Nizam's  Dominion  of  Hyderabad. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  evidences  of 
this  pseudo-independence  is  the  fact 
that  it  still  retains  its  own  mint  and 
native  currency,  together  with  an  air  of 
individuality  approaching  hauteur  on  the 
lit  of  its  inhabitants.     The  sturdy 


Bokharan  may  still  wear  his  poniard 
or  his  short  scimitar  at  his  belt  with 
some  of  the  pride  of  the  warlike  Sikh 
of  India ;  and  the  prince  of  the  desert 
steppe  gathers  the  skirt  of  his  silken 
robe  about  him  with  the  same  haughty 
mien  as  the  scion  of  Rajput  stock. 
Yet  in  Bokhara,  as  in  India,  Occidental 
influence  is  causing  all  this  gradually  to 
vanish.  A  fanatical  Mullah  may  spit  at 
the  approach  of  an  infidel  dog  of  the 
West,  or  wipe  off  his  sleeve  that  has 
rubbed  against  a  Christian  unbeliever 
in  the  bazar,  but  no  affront  is  openly 
offered ;  and  the  old-time  barbarism 
which  filled  the  dungeons  with  criminals, 
real  or  imagined,  and  made  the  market- 
place flow  with  blood,  has  gradually 
been  dying  out  before  the  advance  of 
Russian  civilization. 

As  one  approaches  Bokhara,  the 
region  round  about  begins  to  take  on 
the  features  and  color  that  mark  the 
city  itself.  Most  distinctive  is  the 
national  garb.  The  striking  peculiarity 
of  this  is  the  outer  garment  called  kha- 
laat,  resembling  a  dressing-gown  or  bath- 
robe, worn  loosely  over  a  skirted  coat 
and  baggy  cotton  trousers,  which  are 
belted  about  the  waist  with  a  cloth  belt 
or  a  sash  tied  with  a  characteristic  knot 
The  head  is  covered  by  a  soft  white 
turban,  and  the  feet  are  shod  with  boots 
pointed  at  heel  and  toe,  or  with  scuffling 
Eastern  slippers.  The  material  of  the 
khalaat  varies  from  the  rich  cashmere 
and  brocade  of  the  wealthy  to  the  thin 
silk  of  the  middle  class  or  the  common 
cotton  fabric  of  the  poorer  people.  Yet 
the  poor  may  vie  with  the  rich  in  the 
diversity  of  the  colors  which  mark  the 
khalaat;  and  the  variety  of  hues  and 
the  diversity  of  pattern  are  endless. 
Sunflower  splotches,  wheels  of  flame, 
stripes,  bars,  and  shot  figures,  inter- 
change with  kaleidoscopic  novelty  and 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  delicately 
tinted  groundwork  that  forms  the  body 
of  the  stuff.  The  snowy  turbans  differ 
in  size  and  style  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer,  and  they  alternate  with 
the  tinsel-trimmed  skull-cap  of  the  pro- 
vincial or  the  fur-bordered  Persian  helmet 
of  blue  cloth,  all  of  which  serve  to  set 
off  the  somewhat  sallow  Bokharan  com- 
plexion. 
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The  railway  platform  reveals  all  this 
as  the  train  rolls  slowly  into  the  station, 
after  the  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sta- 
tion is  New  Bokhara,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  ancient  city,  for  the  Russians 
have  here,  as  at  Askhabad,  Merv,  and 
Samarkand,  placed  the  railroad  depot 
at  some  distance  from  the  native  town. 
A  dozen  reasons — military,  administra- 
tive, commercial,  and  practical — can  be 
given  for  this ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  find  a  new  settlement  sprung  up,  a 
Modern  Bokhara,  with  promises  of  prog- 
ress, widely  different  from  Ancient  Bo- 
khara, with  its  prejudice  and  retrogres- 
sion. The  one  is  wholly  Eastern,  the 
other  is  somewhat  Western.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  Orient  and  Occident,  past 
and  present.  We  hurry  through  the 
up-to-date  Russian  station ;  our  valises 
and  bundles  are  tumbled  into  a  fairly 
good  Muscovite  droshky;  a  native  Bo- 
kharan  is  on  the  box  seat.  The  horses 
are  whipped  up,  and  we  are  off  for  a 
drive  of  somewhat  less  than  ten  miles  to 
reach  the  old  .city. 

A  short  distance  from  the  station 
there  rises  on  the  left  a  palace  newly 
built  for  the  Ameer  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, that  he  may  suitably  entertain 
foreign  official  visitors,  but  as  a  resi- 
dence it  is  little  used.  From  this  point 
the  flat  and  dusty  road  proceeds  almost 
in  a  straight  line,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  well-irrigated  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley.  One  passes  the  usual 
number  of  horses  drawing  nondescript 
vehicles,  and  lines  of  mules,  donkeys, 
and  camels.  Half-way  on  the  road  to 
the  city  there  is  a  thatched  mud  hovel 
which  serves  as  a  watering-shed,  and 
there  a  halt  is  commonly  made  for  a 
few  minutes.  This  gave  time  to  water 
the  horses,  to  allow  the  driver  to  take  a 
whiff  of  the  hookah,  which  serves  as  a 
pipe  of  peace  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  without  regard  to  questions  of 
hygiene,  and  for  myself  to  make  some 
notes  on  the  storks  and  the  dogs  in 
comparison  with  my  zoological  observa- 
tions in  Persia.  It  was  then  time  to 
start  again.  In  less  than  a  half-hour 
after  the  journey  was  resumed  we  found 
ourselves  beneath  the  clay  walls  and 
high  citadel  of  old  Bokhara. 


The  narrow,  winding  streets  of  the 
city  differ  little  from  those  of  Persian 
towns  like  Yazd  and  Hamadan.  The 
low,  fiat-roofed  houses  turn  their  backs 
to  the  public  gaze  and  show  their  faces 
only  in  the  seclusion  of  the  inner  court. 
As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  the  laby- 
rinthian  lanes  of  Bokhara  end  in  the 
Rigistan,  or  market-place,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city.  This  place  of 
concourse  for  the  people  has  no  claims  to 
architectural  beauty,  as  has  the  Rigistan 
in  Samarkand.  It  is  nevertheless  full 
of  interest,  for  standing  in  its  midst  we 
get  close  to  the  heart  of  Bokharan  life. 
Facing  us  is  the  Ark  or  citadel,  con- 
spicuous from  the  huge  portal  of  its  cas- 
tellated entrance,  over  which  is  a  clock 
that  has  not  gone  for  years,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  European 
craftsman  who  made  it  to  save  his  life. 
Around  the  Rigistan  are  mosques  and 
madrasas,  centers  of  the  city's  religious 
life,  and  on  all  sides  of  it  are  rough 
mat-covered  and  tented  booths,  the 
shops  of  innumerable  buyers  and  sellers. 
To  the  student  of  English,  however,  the 
place  has  literary  associations  as  well. 
It  is  here  that  the  scene  of  Matthew 
Arnold  s  poem,  "  The  Sick  King  in  Bo- 
khara," is  laid,  which  describes  how  the 
gentle  prince  hesitated  to  pass  the  death 
sentence  upon  a  fever-stricken  Mussul- 
man, who  in  a  fit  of  delirium  had  cursed 
his  own  mother.  Yonder  must  be  the 
place  where  the  king  sat  with  lack- 
luster eye 

"  In  the  great  window  of  the  gate, 
Looking  into  the  Rigistan." 

Here  before  the  portal  of  the  old  palace 
the  conscience-racked  Mullah, 

"  with  his  robe 
All  rent,  and  dust  upon  his  hair, 
Watched  my  lord's  coming  forth,  and  pushed 
The  golden  mace-bearers  aside, 
And  fell  at  the  king's  feet,  and  cried — 
'  Justice,  O  King,  and  on  myself ! 
On  this  great  sinner,  who  did  break 
The  law,  and  by  the  law  must  die  !' " 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  how  the 
guards  pricked  him  from  the  path  with 
their  spears,  thinking  him  mad  or  de- 
lirious with  drink.  Opposite  is  the 
mosque  to  which  the  king  passed  on. 
The  thrice-repeated  appeal  of  the  broken- 
hearted wretch  for  the  execution  of  the 
law  even  on  himself  becomes  painfully 
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realistic.  We  can  hear  his  rebuke  to 
the  king  on  the  third  day,  when  he  de- 
manded justice  and  told  the  story  of 
drought,  fever-plague,  and  the  curse. 
Not  far  away,  "under  some  mulberry- 
trees  " — for  the  mulberry  abounds  .  in 
Bokhara — is  the  little  pool,  perhaps, 
where  the  ague-shaken  man,  as  the  poem 
describes,  stealthily  filled  the  pitcher  to 
slake  his  burning  thirst  and  cool  his 
fevered  brow,  then  hid  the  precious  jar 
behind  the  door  and  went  up  on  the 
roof  to  sleep. 

"  But  in  the  night,  which  was  with  wind 
And  burning  dust,  again  I  creep 
Down,  having  fever,  for  a  drink ; — 
Now,  meanwhile  had  my  brethren  found 
The  water-pitcher  where  it  stood 
Behind  the  door  upon  the  ground, 
And  called  my  mother ;  and  they  all, 
As  they  were  thirsty,  and  the  night 
Most  sultry,  drained  the  pitcher  there ; 
And  they  sate  with  it,  in  my  sight, 
Their  lips  still  wet,  when  I  came  down. 
Now,  mark !    I,  being  fevered,  sick 
(Most  unblest  also),  at  that  sight 
Brake  forth  and  curst  them — dost  thou 
hear? — 

One  was  my  mother.    Now,  do  right." 

Amidst  the  hum  of  voices  in  the 
Rigistan  we  stop  almost  to  listen  whether 
perchance  there  might  be  one  who  still 
would  echo  that  stern  tone  which  de- 
manded vengeance  to  be  inflicted  on 
himself,  and  bid  the  king  order  death  by 
stoning,  as  the  law  exacts  for  one  who 
curses  his  mother.  The  spot  on  which 
I  stood,  perhaps,  was  once  heaped  with 
stones  cast  upon  the  insistent  victim, 
who  died  praising  Allah,  and  happy  that 
his  sin  had  been  absolved  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  It  must  have  been  that 
very  cemetery  which  we  passed  on  the 
way  to  the  city  where  lies  buried,  at  the 
sorrowing  king's  command,  the  body  of 
the  poor  miscreant  whom  his  pity  could 
not  save.  The  dead  man  was  interred 
in  the  king's  own  tomb,  according  to 
the  poetic  narrative, 

"...  a  fretted  brick-work  tomb 
Upon  a  hill  on  the  right  hand, 
Hard  by  a  close  of  apricots, 
Upon  the  road  to  Samarkand." 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  scene  and  the 
situation,  the  local  color  of  the  poem 
seems  remarkable,  and  we  can  but  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  the  bard  in  adapting 
his  source  of  inspiration  and  bodying 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen. 


From  reveries  such  as  diese  we  are 
aroused  to  view  the  Ark  whose  towering 
walls  are  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
city.  This  is  not  only  a  fortified  place, 
but  the  seat  of  the  administrative  and 
judicial  power.  It  is  the  Kohandiz,  or 
ancient  Casde  of  Bokhara,  described  by 
Ibn  Haukal.  It  is  raised  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  early  date,  and  the  dull  color 
of  its  clay  walls  gives  a  dungeon-like 
appearance  to  the  entire  inclosure,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square. 
Within  this  compound  are  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Ameers,  three  mosques,  and 
the  headquarters  of  various  military  and 
administrative  officers.  One  pauses  for 
an  instant  to  consider  whether  it  has 
changed  materially  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  Ibn  Haukal  said  of  it,  "  I 
have  heard  a  peculiar  circumstance  men- 
tioned concerning  the  Kohandiz,  or 
Castle  of  Bokhara,  which  is  that  they 
never  have  brought  out  of  it  the  bier  or 
coffin  of  any  prince,  and  that  any  person 
once  confined  there  is  never  seen  again." 
The  truth  of  this  statement  would  be 
sadly  confirmed  nearly  a  thousand  years 
afterward  if  this  was,  indeed,  the  place 
of  confinement  of  the  two  British  officers, 
Stoddart  and  Conolly,  who  were  sent 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Nasrullah, 
father  of  the  present  Ameer,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  unfor- 
tunate men  were  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  after  three  years  of  indescrib- 
able suffering,  with  their  bodies  gnawed 
by  sheep-ticks  and  covered  with  sores 
from  neglect,  they  were  released  from 
their  misery  in  1843  by  decapitation,  for 
neither  would  save  his  life  by  abjuring 
Christianity  and  professing  Islam.  The 
diary  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  a  Jewish  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  who  set  out  on  a 
mission  in  hopes  to  rescue  the  unhappy 
officers,  but  arrived  too  late,  is  a  nar- 
rative redolent  of  a  Bokharan  ruler's 
despotism,  cruelty,  and  perfidy,  in  con- 
trast to  the  picture  of  a  gentle  king 
drawn  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem. 
There  is  some  basis  for  believing  that 
the  famous  underground  dungeon,  with 
its  vermin  pit,  now  filled  up,  was  at  one 
time  within  the  Ark  near  the  Rigistan  ; 
but  the  more  generally  accepted  opinion 
is  that  the  torture-house  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly  was  the  well-known  Zindan,  or 
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city  prison,  which  stands  on  an  eleva- 
tion adjoining  the  citadel  height. 

A  visit  to  this  Zindan  is  almost  as 
unavoidable  as  a  glimpse  into  the  morgue 
when  in  Paris.  To  gain  access  to  the 
jail  it  is  necessary  to  go  around  to  the 
east  side  of  the  citadel.  The  approach 
is  by  a  short,  narrow,  winding  road, 
through  a  heavy  brick  gate,  courtyard, 
and  guard-house.  Passing  through  the 
guard-room,  we  find  ourselves  within  the 
prison  itself.  It  would  be  revolting  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
convicts,  the  most  of  whom  are  huddled 
into  two  rooms,  each  worse  than  the 
other.  Naked  to  the  waist,  for  the 
weather  was  warm,  their  legs,  arms,  or 
necks  manacled,  their  upper  clothing 
hanging  in  bundles  on  the  walls,  these 
wretches  await  their  doom,  whether  it 
be  death  or  torture  by  prolonged  incar- 
ceration amid  the  chains,  filth,  and  odors 
of  this  reeking  room.  Yet  their  faces 
did  not  seem  to  wear  an  unhappy  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  they  had  become 
inured  to  their  condition ;  perhaps  they 
had  learned  to  cultivate  that  Oriental 
indifference  which  passively  submits.  If 
the  inner  room  was  actually  the  scene  of 
the  suffering  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly, 
death  must  have  come  as  a  welcome 
means  of  escape  from  a  living  martyrdom. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  Bokhara  acts  of 
crime  are  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the 
rigor  of  the  punishment ;  but  the  means 
to  attain  this  end  seem  horrible  enough. 

The  finest  of  Bokhara's  edifices  and 
architectural  structures  are  in  the  small 
market-place  near  the  jail.  Here  is  the 
Minar-i  Kalian,  a  graceful  tower  of  brick 
rising  over  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground.  Its  kiln-fired  bricks  are  woven 
into  a  network  pattern  of  circling  bands, 
and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  deco- 
rated capital  that  resembles  the  top  of  a 
Persian  pipe,  or  kalian.  In  days  gone 
by  this  column  was  made  to  serve  igno- 
ble purposes,  for  criminals  were  hurled 
to  death  from  its  summit,  till  the  Russian 
Government  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
The  last  recorded  execution  from  the 
tower  took  place  in  1888  ;  but  one  may 
well  question  whether  the  substitute 
punishment  of  cutting  the  throat  in  a 
brutal  manner  is  not  almost  as  shocking. 

Turning  from  the  Minar-i  Kalian  to 


the  buildings  on  the  square,  we  notice 
on  the  south  side  the  Musjid-i  Jumah, 
or  Friday  mosque,  where  the  largest 
crowds  in  the  city  gather  for  worship  on 
the   Mohammedan   Sabbath.    It  was 
built  by  Tamerlane,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Musjid-i  Kalian  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Kalian  minaret.    A  side 
view  of  the  huge  flat  facade,  with  its 
enormous  brick  portal,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  stork  has  built  her  nest,  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  picture.  Across 
the  public  square,  and  toward  the  north, 
is  the  Moslem  college  named  Madrasa 
Miri-i  Arab,  with  its  deep  recessed  facade, 
decorated  with  faience  traceries  and  tur- 
quoise tiles,  and  surmounted  by  two 
cupola  domes,  while  its  spacious  court- 
yard within  is  surrounded  by  over  a 
hundred  student  cells.    This  is  but  one 
of  the  five  score  or  more  theological 
colleges   which   Bokhara   boasts,  and 
which  make  the  city  a  center  of  Moham- 
medan orthodoxy.    The  curriculum  con- 
sists only  of  courses  in  the  Koran  and 
in  Moslem  tradition,  and  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  Western  ideas  and  Western 
methods  of  education  as  can  be  imagined. 

As  to  other  religions  in  Bokhara, 
Christianity  is  almost  unknown,  but 
there  is  quite  a  community  of  Jews,  which 
has  existed  in  the  city  for  centuries. 
They  may  be  recognized  by  their  gray- 
ish khalaats,  their  heavy  fur-bordered 
caps,  their  peculiar  Judaeo-Persian  dia- 
lect, and  the  cord  about  the  waist,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  survival  of  the  rope  ready 
to  hang  the  wearer  if  he  gave  any  offense. 
As  money-lenders  and  as  receivers  of 
usury,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran 
to  true  believers,  many  of  these  people 
have  amassed  considerable  wealth  ;  but 
a  strong  anti-Semitic  feeling  has  always 
existed  in  Bokhara,  so  that  their  posi- 
tion, though  in  no  way  unbearable,  is 
not  an  enviable  one. 

Speaking  of  business  leads  naturally 
to  the  scenes  in  the  covered  bazars, 
which  recall  Tabriz,  Isfahan,  and  Tehe- 
ran. There  is  the  same  display  of  Ori- 
ental wares  and  provisions  as  in  Persia, 
and  the  staple  articles  on  sale  have 
probably  not  varied  since  the  time  of 
Ibn  Haukal.  Growing  Western  trade, 
especially  with  Russia,  has  tended  to 
import  some  European  manufactures, 
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but  the  brass  and  metal  work,  arms, 
leather,  silks,  embroideries,  woven  goods, 
and  carpets  are  the  productions  which 
are  characteristic  of  Bokhara.  There 
is  the  same  distribution,  or  rather  mass- 
ing, of  shops  devoted  to  particular  classes 
of  wares  as  in  the  Iranian  bazars,  and 
one  series  of  booths  is  set  apart  for  lit- 
erature. Here  I  found  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  lithographed  works  and  manu- 
scripts, although  the  opportunities  to 
buy  good  specimens  of  the  latter  are 
growing  ever  more  rare.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  antiques  and  curios  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  unusually  guarded,  for  imita- 
tions and  counterfeits,  sometimes  clever 
enough  to  deceive  the  elect,  exist  by  the 
dozens.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
appearance  of  a  European  in  the  bazars 
causes  an  immediate  rise  in  prices,  and 
time  as  well  as  patience  in  bargaining 
is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  when  shop- 
ping in  Bokhara,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
East. 

While  making  the  round  of  the  booths 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  Moham- 
medan merchant,  an  introduction  to 
whom  was  of  value.  As  one  of  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  my  visit  to  the  Orient  this 
time  was  to  search  for  traces  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  as  my  host,  though  a  Mussul- 
man, was  an  intelligent  man,  the  chance 
seemed  too  good  to  let  pass  without  a 
question  or  two  about  the  Zoroastrian 
religion,  for  Bokhara  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  later  canonical  books  of  the 
Iranian  faith,  the  Bundahishn,  and  the 
Arab  chronicler  Masudi  states  that  there 
was  a  celebrated  fire  temple  in  the  city. 
But  I  found  that  my  host  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  the  term  Zend-Avesta 
implied,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  name 
Zardusht  (Zoroaster).  All-leveling  Mo- 
hammedanism had  obliterated  every 
trace  of  the  prophet  of  Ancient  Iran. 
In  wending  my  way  among  the  shops, 
moreover,  I  inquired  incidentally  whether 
there  were  any  so-called  Fire-Worshipers 
(Atash-parasthS).  Before  long  a  native 
pointed  one  out  to  me  as  a  Giaour.  He 
was  walking  quietly  through  the  bazar, 
but  before  I  could  come  up  with  him  he 
stepped  out  of  sight,  perhaps  to  avoid 
religious  discussions  in  the  midst  of 
fanatical  Moslems. 

I  was  told  that  there  might  be  a  chance, 


perhaps,  of  finding  some  others  at  the 
Karshi-sarai,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 
This  hostelry  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hindus  in  Bokhara,  on  their  journey  to 
and  from  India  by  way  of  Karshi,  Balkh, 
Kabul,  Multan,  and  the  Punjab.  I  found 
a  caravanserai  of  the  usual  type,  rec- 
tangular and  quite  large,  with  the  cus- 
tomary rooms  or  cells  about  the  inclosed 
courtyard,  which  was  filled  with  camels, 
mules,  asses,  and  their  packs,  in  the 
familiar  disorder.  The  Hindu  type  of 
countenance  among  the  men  was  easily 
recognized  in  contrast  with  the  Bokharan 
physiognomy,  and  made  me  feel  for  the 
moment  as  if  I  were  back  in  India. 
There  were  no  Parsis,  or  Gabars,  among 
the  company,  for  most  of  the  assembly 
came  from  northern  India.  From  my 
experience  at  Samarkand  I  could  under- 
stand how  the  Bokharans  grouped  all 
those  who  came  from  India  as  Atash- 
parastha,  or  Fire-Worshipers,  but  I 
could  find  no  real  Zoroastrians,  although 
trade  must  occasionally  draw  them  north- 
ward from  Peshawar,  where  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Parsi  merchants. 
I  fancy,  however,  that  a  true  Zoroastrian 
would  not  feel  at  ease  in  Moslem  Bokhara. 

This  latter  fact  was  brought  home  to 
me  that  night  on  my  return  to  my  sleep- 
ing quarters.  From  my  balcony  I  could 
watch  the  faithful  Mohammedans  at 
sunset  going  through  their  prayers  and 
genuflexions,  their  faces  turned  rever- 
ently toward  Mecca  and  their  thoughts 
on  Mohammed  and  the  Koran.  The 
city  is  orthodox  Moslem,  even  to  the 
extent  of  fanaticism.  And  yet  Bokhara 
had  once  boasted  of  a  Fire  Temple  and 
had  prayed  from  the  A  vesta  as  its  Sacred 
Book.  What  a  change  the  rise  of  Islam 
had  wrought,  and  that,  too,  in  the  un- 
changing East  1  But  some  things  in 
Bokhara  never  change.  One  of  these  is 
the  custom  or  ordinance  that  compels 
the  city  gates  to  be  closed  at  sundown. 
I  knew  that  the  hour  had  arrived.  A 
lull  and  hush  came  over  the  city  at  this 
curfew  signal ;  the  stillness  of  the  East- 
ern night  began  to  fall ;  the  moon,  as  it 
rose  gradually,  flooded  the  warm  sky 
with  soft  light,  and  the  still  figure  of  a 
stork  standing  motionless  on  the  top  of 
the  distant  Minar-i  Kalian  came  out  in 
silhouette  outline  againsttheclearheaven. 


The  American  Country  House 

By  Katharine  C.  Budd 

Illustrated  from  Houses  planned  by  the  Author 


IN  this  country  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  is  the  country 
house.  One  can  better  appreciate 
the  charm  and  simplicity  of  these  build- 
ings after  a  trip  through  the  suburbs  of 
almost  any  large  city  on  the  Continent. 
Think  of  those  gaudy  new  villas  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  I  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  little  old  stone  cottages  with  gable 
roofs,  broken  here  and  there  by  dormers 
and  covered  with  mossy  red  tiles.  A 
succession  of  these  simple  houses,  shut 
in  from  the  narrow  road  by  high  garden 
walls,  is  picturesque  and  interesting; 
but  the  modem  abomination,  with  eaves 
supported  by  queer  brackets  in  the 
wrong  place,  with  quantities  of  blue  or 
red  tiles  of  the  wrong  color,  with  enough 
cheap  ornament  to  decorate  a  whole  vil- 
lage, is  attractive  only  in  the  beautifully 
colored  perspective  drawings  of  the 
French  architect. 

Still  worse  are  the  utterly  tasteless 
villas  of  Germany,  where  we  find  weird 
effects  produced  by  the  free  use  of  that 
"  art  nouveau  "  curve,  noticeable  in  much 
of  their  modem  work.  Long,  sweeping 
lines  wrought  in  stone  or  brick,  around 
entrance  and  tower,  form  a  "  feature  " 
which  is  greeted  with  admiration  by  the 
multitude. 

Understand  that  I  am  criticising  only 
the  modem  villa,  especially  the  one  of 
small  size.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  think- 


ing there  are  few  new  country  houses  of 
good  design  to  be  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  foreigner  seeking  for  beauty 
among  some  of  our  country  villages  and 
towns  might  also  carry  away  a  dreary 
impression  of  a  collection  of  wooden 
houses  with  Mansard  roofs,  fret-sawed 
piazzas,  pepper-box  towers,  a  general 
flimsiness  of  construction — an  impres- 
sion strong  enough  to  make  him  long  for 
that  combination  of  a  kerosene  lamp  and 
a  windy  night  which  has  often  destroyed 
better  work.  One  thing  is  in  our  favor — 
the  worst  examples  of  these  boxes  are 
already  falling  to  pieces ;  their  existence 
cannot  be  long. 

But  let  us  forget  that  such  buildings 
exist  here,  for  we  can  go  to  certain  sum- 
mer resorts  where  the  majority  of  the 
houses  are  in  good  taste,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  inexpensively 
built.  People  abroad  assure  us  that  our 
originality  and  artistic  ability  are  more 
strongly  displayed  in  these  than  in  almost 
anything  else  we  do. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger 
who  sees  one  of  our  successful  cottages 
is  the  clever  way  in  which  it  is  adapted 
to  its  situation.  A  rise  of  ground,  a 
great  rock,  or  a  steep  descent  is  prized 
as  an  opportunity.  Careful  preliminary 
sketches  and  photographs  are  made  to 
guide  the  subsequent  work  on  the  plans. 
Sometimes  a  plaster  model  of  the  site  is 
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A  GAMBREL  ROOF  COTTACiE 

This  seaside  cottage  follows  the  lines  of  the  old  New  England  house  with  eambrel  roof.  This  roof,  by  the  way,  is  often 
called  a  "  hip  roof."  If  one  remembers  that  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  roof-slopes  on  either  side  is  so  called  from  the 
gambrel  joint  of  a  horse's  hind  leg,  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble,  this  mistake  will  not  be  made.  This  kind  of  roof  affords 
more  room  in  the  upper  story,  especially  where  it  is  carried  across  as  in  the  illustration  and  not  broken  up  into  separate  dor- 
mers. No  one  enjoys  having  a  ceiling  sloping  to  the  floor  in  his  bedroom.  Respect  for  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
exterior  does  not  relieve  the  pain  when  one's  head  comes  violently  in  contact  with  the  roof-slope.  In  this  house  the  eave  line 
is  low,  yet  the  chambers  are  of  proper  height  inside,  as  the  roof  slopes  for  only  about  four  feet  near  the  ends  of  the  building. 
This,  while  sufficient  to  give  a  good  line  where  the  gable  comes  against  the  sky,  interferes  but  little  with  the  second  floor  plan. 
The  living-room  in  this  house  also  has  a  gallery.  A  large  stone  fireplace  at  one  end  and  a  rough  red  brick  one  at  the  other 
have  seats  at  the  sides  built  of  yellow  pine  plank  about  three  inches  thick.  The  studs,  four  inches  square,  are  carefully 
finished  and  left  exposed,  like  the  heavy  Georgia  pine  beams  above.  Book-shelves  are  cut  in  between  the  studding  with 
bracket  ends  where  interrupted  by  window  openings.  All  is  stained  a  clear  walnut  brown,  waxed  and  well  rubbed  to  a  soft 
polish.  The  cushions  in  this  room  are  covered  with  bright  green.  The  rugs  are  large  Eastern  rug*  in  fawn  colors,  red,  etc. 
The  casement  windows  in  the  large  living-room  are  curtained  with  green  silk  shirred  on  brass  rods. 


made,  on  which  the  miniature  house  is 
erected  in  wax,  so  that  the  roof  lines 
can  be  studied  before  the  final  drawings 
are  made.  But  all  this  would  not  suffice, 
were  it  not  that  a  natural  gift  for  the 
picturesque  aids  the  pencil.  The  clever 
fancy  of  one  man  is  an  inspiration  to 
his  neighbor.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
we  have  a  band  of  men  capable  of  turn- 
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ing  out  good  country  houses.  Very  few 
of  these  men,  of  course,  confine  them- 
selves to  this  as  a  specialty. 

A  comparison  of  plans  is  at  first  sight 
bewildering.  The  freedom  with  which 
rooms  are  added  without  respect  for 
established  rules,  the  frequency  with 
which  one  part  of  the  building  slides 
away  from  that  all-important  "  axis  "  on 
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which  the  finer  feeling  of  the  true  archi- 
tect depends,  is  somewhat  startling.  But 
generally  there  is  some  method  in  the 
scheme.  The  well-studied  plan  of  a  man 
of  ability  shows  a  balance  of  the  different 
parts,  a  careful  adjustment  of  windows, 
a  placing  of  doors  where  they  are  most 
needed,  that  is  better  than  absolute  sym- 
metry. Some  plans  are  bent  like  the 
letter  "S,"  some  content  themselves 
with  turning  like  a  crescent.  This  last 
is  most  successful  when  one  desires  to 
locate  all  the  best  rooms  on  one  side, 
taking  advantage  of  a  view  or  of  a  south- 
ern exposure. 

Convenience  is  the  first  consideration 
in  our  American  homes.    The  American 


in  pantry  and  kitchen  must  be  "  up  to 
date,"  or  the  mistress  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  her  whole  force  of  servants  in  the 
middle  of  the  season. 

To  a  foreigner  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  sensible,  feature  of  the  country 
house  is  the  piazza.  This  is  gradually 
becoming  the  out-of-door  living-room  of 
the  family.  I  recall  a  large  one  in 
Maine,  sheltered  from  the  too  boisterous 
winds  which  prevail  there,  but  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  with  a  wide  view  over 
the  bay  in  front  of  the  house.  This  is 
carpeted  with  heavy  Navajo  blankets, 
with  hammocks,  pillows,  and  hangings 
of  the  same  rich  coloring.  Another, 
Long  Island,  piazza  has  been  screened 


A  BUNGALOW 

Here  we  have  a  "  bungalow,"  long  and  low.  with  eave  line  near  the  ground,  tt  has  three  large  piazzas  on  different  sides  of 
the  house.  The  hillside  on  which  the  house  is  built  is  exposed  to  winds  coming  fresh  and  strong  from  the  ocean,  yet  it  is 
always  possible  to  rind  a  sheltered  comer.  The  principal  rooms  of  this  house  open  on  a  large  two-story  hall,  which  is  stained 
a  dull  yellow  and  furnished  with  old  black  carved  chairs  and  tables.  The  hangings  are  of  blue — blue  and  wvite  Japanese  crepe 
at  the  windows,  blue  denim  at  the  doors,  and  beautiful  soft  white  blankets  over  couches  and  writing-tables  with  artistic  designs 
in  blues  and  yellows,  spun  by  peasants  in  Mexico  and  Canada.  A  large  and  very  handsome  blue  satin  curtain  embroi- 
dered with  masses  of  cherry-blossoms  hangs  back  of  the  couch,  harmonizing  with  the  other  blues.  The  entrance  door  is 
provided  with  a  quaintly  musical  door  harp.  This  hall  is  between  a  dining-room  in  green  and  a  living-room  in  rich  soft  reds 
and  dull  crimsons.  The  fireplaces  of  local  red  brick  have  heavy  shelves  on  brackets,  and  recesses  for  casts.  A  comfortable 
couch  with  shaped  ends  and  window  seats  are  built  into  the  living-room. 


woman  cannot  be  sure  that  her  servants 
are  to  be  depended  on.  One  or  two 
maids  are  expected  to  perform  the  work 
required  of  four  or  five  in  England. 
Our  servants  expect  practical  conven- 
iences which  would  turn  the  head  of  a 
foreign  maid.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  plan  be  well  studied,  to  afford 
economy  of  service  and  comfort  in  every 
department.  In  foreign  lands  some  of 
the  work  is  done  outside ;  here  even  the 
laundry  work  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration- and  provided  for.  There  must 
be  a  hot  drying-room  for  clothes  and  a 
cold-storage  place  for  perishable  food, 
an  ample  wine-cellar,  a  storeroom  for 
canned  and  boxed  supplies,  a  lamp-room, 
a  linen-room ;  and  even  a  flower-room 
must  not  be  forgotten.    All  arrangements 


off  by  the  gayly  embroidered  curtains 
which  once  protected  an  Egyptian  daha- 
beah.  Often  an  open  loggia  or  balcony 
on  the  second  floor  is  used  as  a  bedroom 
or  nursery. 

The  modern  cottage  is  frequently 
built  around  a  large  central  hall.  Origi- 
nally this  feature  was  confined  to  the 
artist's  house.  The  impecunious  painter 
was  obliged  to  limit  dimensions ;  a  great 
well-lighted  studio  was  a  necessity  ;  be- 
yond that  his  family  must  adapt  their 
requirements  to  the  size  of  his  purse. 
Little  by  little,  more  rooms  were  added, 
but  on  all  social  occasions  the  studio 
remained  the  chief  attraction.  No  won- 
der his  neighbor  envied  him,  and  in  the 
erection  of  his  own  new  house  insisted 
on  having  oneo ^at  @gbgfth  wide 


A  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE 

This  is  a  stone  cottage  designed  for  the  Adirondacks.  A  wide  living-room  13x35  opens  up  in  the  center  of  the  house  to  the  roof. 
The  bedrooms  open  on  a  gallery  running  around  this  well,  giving  an  effect  of  space  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house. 
A  piazza  ten  feet  wide  crosses  the  front.  The  roof  sweeps  down  over  this  and  over  a  corresponding  ten-foot  strip  across  the  rear 
which  contains  the  servants'  quarters  and  kitchen.  One  end  of  the  living-room  is  screened  off  for  a  dining-room,  the  other  is 
fitted  up  as  a  library.  Seats  and  shelves  are  built  in  wherever  possible.  The  heavy  beams  over  the  living-room  are  left 
exposed.  The  whole  is  stained  in  soft  shades  of  bronze-green.  The  books,  musical  instruments,  rugs,  and  cushions  furnish 
plenty  of  rich  color. 


windows  opening  towards  the  forest  or 
the  sea,  and  stairs  winding  up  to  a  pic- 
turesque gallery  leading  to  the  bedrooms, 
the  kitchen  being  placed  in  a  wing 
slanting  back  from  the  main  house, 
without  detracting  from  the  sweeping 
lines  of  the  wide,  simple  roof.  The  idea 
of  one  great  room  with  more  or  less 
house  attached,  like  an  afterthought,  is 
carried  out  in  many  ways.  Sometimes 
it  resolves  itself  into  two  rooms  with 
a  wide  opening  in  the  dividing  partition. 
One  catches  the  traffic,  the  scurrying  to 
and  fro  on  the  stairs ;  the  other,  more 
private,  is  left  for  reading,  for  all  the 
dainty  tasks  which  fall  to  my  lady's  lot 
even  in  the  country.  In  one  corner, 
near  the  great  fireplace,  is  the  writing- 
desk,  with  book-shelves  near,  and  deeply 
cushioned  window-seats  where  one  may 
lounge  at  will.  Little  does  it  matter 
that  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  is 
the  piano  with  music-stands  for  other 
instruments ;  there  is  ample  room  for 
every  one  of  the  family. 

The  long,  low  house  is  more  difficult 
than  the  square  house  to  plan,  without 
wasting  much  space  in  narrow  corridors 
or  making  some  of  the  principal  rooms 
into  thoroughfares.  This  is  plainly 
shown  in  typical  plans  accompanying 
this  article. 
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Among  the  many  houses  of  this  class 
is  one  built  between  two  wild  hills. 
The  long,  undulating  roof,  accentuated 
slightly  at  either  end  by  a  tower  but 
little  above  the  ridge-line,  does  not  dis- 
turb the  poetry  and  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape around  it.  The  roof  descends 
almost  to  the  ground ;  from  a  distance 
one  sees  only  the  low  roof  with  the  stone 
arch  under  the  middle,  where  the  valley 
between  the  two  hills  forms  a  natural 
place  for  the  carriage-drive. 

At  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane  descend- 
ing rapidly  to  the  sea,  with  great  round 
rocks  massed  on  the  cliffs  on  either 
side,  we  see  a  quaint  cottage  nestled 
into  the  bay  bushes.  The  nucleus  of 
this  cottage  is  an  old  stone  building  of 
four  small  rooms,  which,  with  its  massive 
oak  beams  and  heavy  stone  walls,  has 
come  down  little  changed  from  the 
Revolutionary  times.  At  the  ends  of 
this  sturdy  little  house  the  present 
owner  has  added  gabled  wings,  one 
serving  for  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
open  on  three  sides  into  the  lovely  old 
garden.  Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of 
this  dear  old  house  lies  in  the  old  gar- 
den, reclaimed  by  years  of  care  from  the 
waste  of  rocks  and  rough  bushes  around. 
The  formal  rows  of  gay  flowers,  holly- 
hocks, poppies,  the  sweet-scented  favor- 
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MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE 
First  Floor  Plan 


ites  of  our  grandmothers, 
love  to  bloom  in  this  sunny 
spot.  On  the  wide  veranda 
one  can  lie  at  length  in  a 
hammock  and  watch  the 
ships  go  by.  The  great  ocean 
steamers  pass  almost  within 
call.  To  them  the  homelike 
cottage  is  a  familiar  sight,  the 
first  seen  as  they  enter  the 
new  world. 

The  old  farm-houses  of  this 
country  are  characteristic  in 
style,  and  furnish  excellent 
models  for  the  modern  cottage. 
The  simple  gables  and  the 
gambrel  roof  of  the  New 
England  house  reappear  con- 
stantly with  various  more  or 
less  artistic  changes.  The 
gambrel  roof  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  landscape  of 
New  England.  The  low  eaves 
and  long  sweeping  slope  of 
the  sky-lines  are  appropriate 
on  the  seashore  among  the 
sand-dunes  or  among  the  trees 
of  the  village.  The  double 
slope  of  the  gambrel  roof  affords  plenty  of  space  for  good  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor,  yet  the  general  effect  is  low  as  opposed  to  the  box-like,  stilted  effect 

of  the  ordinary  gable  roof. 

Other  interesting  types  of 
houses  are  borrowed  from 
buildings  in  Switzerland,  In- 
dia, Norway,  etc.  We  have 
adopted  the  bungalow,  as  the 
wide,  low  roof,  with  ample  air 
space  above,  is  well  adapted 
for  comfort  in  summer.  We 
like  the  chalet  for  the  hill 
country  and  the  picturesque 
black-and-white  timber  house 
for  the  small  town.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  agree  to 
limit  the  different  styles  used 
in  one  place.  A  photograph 
of  a  village  street  showing 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses  will 
generally  show  five  or  six 
distinct  styles.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  village  im- 
provement societies  and  those 
interested  in  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings  should  en- 
deavor to  encourage  harmony 
in  the  general  design  of  a 
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STONE  AND  TIMBER  HOUSE 


eeighborhood.  This  mistake  is  made 
everywhere  in  this  country,  at  Newport 
as  well  as  at  Lakewood  and  Tuxedo.  If 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  house  are 
large  and  well  wooded,  the  trees  conceal 
the  adjacent  houses,  framing  each  pic- 
turesquely.   But  if  the  houses  are  built 
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side  by  side  without  intervening  space, 
the  result  is  a  hodge-podge  of  hetero- 
geneous material,  the  turreted  castle 
hobnobbing  with  the  thatched  cottage 
and  Greek  temple,  with  the  amiable 
friendliness  of  the  buildings  of  an  inter- 
national exposition.     We  are  rapidly 
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A  STONE  AND  TIM1SER  HOUSE 

This  timber  house  was  designed  for  a  suburban  town  ;  the  lot  was  long  and  narrow,  opening  on  a  park-like  inclosure.  The 
living-rooms  were  arranged  to  accommodate  a  large  family  of  children.  The  carriage  porch,  entrance  hall,  and  stairs,  and  the 
reception-room,  may  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  or  thrown  into  one,  as  desired.  A  large,  partially  inclosed  piazza 
on  the  coolest  comer  is  the  summer  dining-room  and  living-room.  The  large  18x40  living-room  has  a  retired  alcove  with 
fireplace  and  comfortable  seats  at  one  end.  and  at  the  other  a  den,  also  with  a  fireplace,  which  may  be  cut  off  for  smokers. 
A  door  leading  to  the  stables  in  the  rear  of  the  house  is  near  the  den,  as  are  the  back  stairs.  The  whole  side  of  the  living- 
room  is  bowed  out,  in  octagonal  form,  with  small  leaded  windows,  which  let  in  plenty  of  sunlight  in  winter.  This  is  shaded 
in  summer  by  the  trees.  A  convenient  loggia,  large  enough  for  a  bedroom,  and  inclosed  with  fine  netting  and  Venetian 
blinds,  opens  out  from  the  principal  bedrooms.  The  servants  have  ample  quarters  in  the  roof.  The  house  is  finished  through' 
out  in  oak,  stained  and  waxed.  The  plaster  is  left  very  rough  and  painted  in  rich  greens,  reds,  or  yellows,  in  the  various 
rooms.  The  exterior  is  of  rough  stone  to  the  second  floor  line  ;  above  that,  in  rough  stucco  and  timber  stained  brown.  The 
planting  around  the  house  has  been  carefully  considered  to  add  to  the  general  effect.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
the  lot,  the  result  is  pleasing. 

we  may  live  free  from  observation,  away 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  with  time 
to  think,  to  rest,  to  "  loaf  and  invite  our 
souls." 


learning  to  value  our  own  personality 
and  privacy,  learning  that,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  care  for  our  neighbors,  we 
need  space  around  our  homes,  so  that 


The  Nurse 

By  Charles  P.  Cleaves 

I  lay  my  hand  on  your  aching  brow, 
Softly,  so  1    And  the  pain  grows  still. 

The  moisture  clings  to  my  soothing  palm, 
And  you  sleep  because  I  will. 

You  forget  I  am  here  ?    Tis  the  darkness  hides. 

I  am  always  here,  and  your  needs  I  know. 
I  tide  you  over  the  long,  long  night 

To  the  shores  of  the  morning  glow. 

So  God's  hand  touches  the  aching  soul, 
Softly,  so!    And  the  pain  grows  still. 

All  grief  and  woe  from  the  soul  He  draws, 
And  we  rest  because  He  wills. 


We  forget, — and  yet  He  is  always  here ! 

He  knows  our  needs  and  He  heeds  our  sighs. 
No  night  so  long  but  He  soothes  and  stills 

Till  the  dawn-light  rims  the  skies. 
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The  Church  of  the  Strong  Men 


By  Rev.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 


I. 


I HAVE  in  mind,  as  I  write,  two 
churches.  One  of  them  is  Cologne 
Cathedral  as  one  sees  it  from  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  Rhine — the  great 
town  lying  all  about  it,  the  crowded  floors 
of  men  and  women  living  and  dying 
around  it.  Thousands  of  times  I  have 
looked  up  from  my  work  and  caught  my 
soul  on  that  river — have  seen  the  great 
shape  looming  up  there  against  heaven, 
like  a  whole  city  standing  still  and  say- 
ing its  prayers.  Now  in  the  dark  and 
now  in  the  light  one  sees  it  praying 
there  for  everybody.  One  never  looks 
at  it  without  a  little  quiet  singing  down 
underneath.  I  like  to  think  of  it.  I 
like  to  remember  that,  all  the  time  I  am 
not  thinking  of  it,  it  is  still  there,  stand- 
ing above  all  those  roofs  for  The  Soul, 
boasting  of  the  greatness  of  God. 

The  other  church  I  have  in  mind  is  a 
little  toy  church  in  New  York.  One 
looks  at  it  through  a  kind  of  tunnel 
called  Wall  Street.  Great,  splendid, 
boundless-looking  buildings  frown  down 
upon  it.  Acres  of  men  and  women,  in 
chairs,  sit  with  their  feet  above  its  nave. 
Hundreds  of  typewriter  girls  look  down 
from  out  of  the  sky  as  they  bang  on 
their  typewriters,  upon  the  graceful  little 
tower  that  is  still  allowed  in  the  great 
city  to  stand  for  God. 

Time  was  when  people  used  to  climb 
up  in  the  tower  and  feel  the  wonder 
and  stillness  and  the  looking-down-upon- 
the-world  of  God's  church. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  people 
nowadays  are  feeling  about  their  God. 
I  can  only  say  of  my  God  that  he  is 
still  homeless  on  the  earth.  And  it 
seems  to  me  he  is  especially  homeless 
in  the  great  cities.  I  never  see  the 
tower  of  Trinity  Church  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  standing  there  and  pointing  a 
moral.  I  do  not  know,  in  so  many 
words,  exactly  what  it  is  that  it  is  saying. 
But  there  is  something  rather  sad  and 
helpless  about  being  a  God — down  on 
Broadway.  I  always  listen  jealously, 
when  I  am  near  Trinity,  for  that  great 
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whisper  of  the  bell,  and  when  I  come 
away,  as  I  often  do — come  flashing  up 
through  the  sunlight  on  the  Sound — it 
still  keeps  tolling  through  my  thoughts. 
It  is  a  little  as  if  it  were  ringing  memories, 
sometimes,  as  if  it  were  not  the  voice  of 
the  men  I  saw  hurrying.  I  wonder 
about  the  men  that  lie  so  silent  beside  it. 

Then  I  fall  to  thinking  that  the  prob- 
lem that  concerns  religion  most  in  this 
present  day  of  the  world  is  the  problem 
of  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church. 

I  would  not  wish  to  seem  to  take  a 
stand  for  the  mere  mechanical  idea  that 
the  tower  of  Trinity  Church  must  be 
stretched,  or  that  twenty-one-story  blocks 
in  general  must  be  shaved  off  on  top  so 
that  Christian  churches  in  our  land  can 
continue  to  look  impressive.    But  I  do 
believe  that  the  main  fact  about  the 
church  of  the  future  is  that  it  is  going 
to  take  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  seri- 
ously.   It  is  going  to  act  on  the  princi- 
ple that  while  the  Bible  has  declared  in 
a  general  way  that  God  is  a  spirit,  the 
most  important  thing  about  the  spirit,  as 
a  matter  of  human  history,  is  that  it  has  . 
always  insisted  upon  having  a  body.  It 
also  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  final  test  of  the  vitality  and 
reality  of  a  good  spirit  is  that  it  can  get 
a  body.    In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
if  the  modern  church  rules  the  modern 
city,  it  is  going  to  look  impressive.  If 
it  rules,  everybody  is  going  to  know  it. 

The  reason  that  so  many  of  our  most 
typical  and  successful  and  commanding 
men  to-day  are  not  going  to  church  is 
that  a  bodiless  church  does  not  interest 
them.    The  fact  that  the  Methodists  of 
this  country  could  raise  twenty  million 
dollars  in  a  few  weeks  interested  them. 
When  they  heard  that  this  twenty  mill- 
ion dollars  had  been  raised,  they  noticed 
God.    The  main  trouble  with  the  mod- 
ern Church  in  its  present  vague,  fum- 
bling way  of  dealing  with  a  great,  master- 
ful city  is  that  it  has  made  it  so  exceed- 
ingly convenient  not  to  notice  God. 
And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that 
if  the  Christian  Church  exists  for  one 
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thing  rather  than  another,  it  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  making  God  eloquent. 
And  if  men  are  on  the  street,  it  must 
make  God  eloquent  on  the  street.  If 
men>had  their  offices  on  the  stars  or  in 
woods  or  mountains,  or  spent  their  time, 
mostly,  looking  at  the  sky  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  they  would  probably 
notice  God — notice  him  in  the  slow,  old- 
fashioned,  poetic  way,  in  his  works. 
They  would  get  the  general  idea  that 
there  must  be  one.  But  men  are  not  on 
die  stars,  and  they  are  not  all  out  climb- 
ing over  the  rocks  like  Hugh  Miller, 
looking  for  His  footsteps;  and  if  the 
Christian  Church  exists  to  give  God  a 
body  on  the  earth,  it  ought  to  be  where 
men  are.  They  must  feel  every  time 
they  move,  and  in  the  thick  of  life  loom- 
ing up  against  them,  that  there  is  a  God. 

The  most  important  fact  that  the 
Church  has  to  reckon  with,  in  dealing 
with  this  modern  world,  is  that  it  is  a 
world  which  in  the  last  few  hundred 
years  has  been  turned  upside  down. 
The  soul  has  discovered  matter,  and 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  dedicated  it. 
The  spirit  that  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  this  new  language  of  mat- 
ter, that  cannot  make  matter  glorious 
with  itself,  is  not  going  to  live,  ne 
whole  problem  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  suddenly  become  a 
problem  of  language,  of  making  God 
overwhelmingly  plain  to  men — of  incar- 
nation and  of  all  kinds  of  incarnation. 
The  modern  man  finds  his  life  crowded 
every  day  with  wonderful  real  things. 
If  the»  lives  of  God's  people  are  not  no- 
ticeably godlike,  a  little  wonderful  and 
out  of  the  way,  with  a  touch  of  the  mirac- 
ulous and  heroic  and  enviable  about 
them,  why  should  any  one  notice  their 
God  ?  If  the  church  building  that  espe- 
cially represents  God  on  the  streets  of 
the  city  is  vulgar  or  hideous  or  shabby 
or  insincere,  or  if  it  is  a  mere  sitting- 
room,  with  colored  windows,  where  peo- 
ple drop  in  pleasantly  for  a  cozy,  com- 
fortable chat  with  Him  before  whom 
hell  is  naked,  who  stretcheth  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing,  why  should  one 
notice  God  ?  The  man  who  sees  hun- 
dreds of  twenty-story  blocks  a  day,  who 
lives  on  streets  with  three  stories  of 


human  beings  flashing  back  and  forth 
in  trains  on  top  of  one  another,  is  so 
used  to  being  impressed  that  when  he 
is  expected  to  drop  into  a  back  parlor 
called  a  church,  and  to  look  at  a  painted 
picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove 
over  the  preacher's  head,  and  to  feel  as 
he  looks  at  it  as  if  he  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  infinite  and  masterful  God, 
he  finds  it  rather  insipid.  "  Why  should 
I  notice  God  ?"  he  asks.  "  Probably 
there  is  one,  but  he  is  not  these  Chris- 
tians' God."  He  prefers  to  go  out  on 
the  sidewalk  to  a  God  who  can  do 
things. 

He  makes  the  same  demand  of  a 
church  service.  He  wants  it  to  make 
him  feel  the  way  a  God  would  make  him 
feel  if  he  were  to  meet  him  softly  on  the 
street.  If  the  church  service  is  not  full 
of  the  dignity  and  splendor  and  majesty 
of  God,  or  if  it  caricatures  him  as  merely 
a  kind  of  distant  elegant  but  feeble  per- 
son, it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The 
average  man  of  the  world  cannot  help 
judging  a  God  by  the  worship'  of  his 
followers  and  by  the  conduct  of  his 
church,  and  when  he  is  so  hard  pressed 
in  his  capacity  as  a  God  that  he  indulges 
in  the  face  of  a  whole  community  in  the 
most  palpable  tricks  for  getting  money, 
he  judges  accordingly.  It  does  not  in- 
terest him  to  go  to  a  church  whose  God 
is  so  hard  put  to  it  that  he  conducts  his 
business  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  the 
most  average  business  man  in  the  street 
can  look  down  on  him.  Who  cares  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  come  and  pray 
to  a  God  who  has  just  worked  out  the 
last  week  some  new  way  of  picking  one's 
pocket  or  of  cornering  people  into  giv- 
ing ?  In  some  communities  it  is  getting 
to  be  the  sense  that  goes  with  religion — 
this  sense  of  the  eternal  effeminate  pat- 
tering about  for  money.  It  is  a  teasing 
and  nudging  God.  At  all  events,  when 
a  man  finds  that  the  dignity  of  God  in 
his  town  is  being  misrepresented  all  the 
week,  it  takes  for  a  few  minutes  every 
Sunday  a  church  service  of  a  very  high 
and  awe-inspiring  order  to  set  things 
right. 

I  do  not  see,  for  one,  how  the  average 
Quartette-Choir  God  can  do  it,  nor  do  I 
see  how  the  average  pleasant  unimpress- 
ive parlor  for  God  can  do  it.    Nor  do 
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I  believe  that  the  God  of  a  church  like 
this  is  a  God  who  shall  ever  rule  these 
great,  masterful,  godlike-looking  cities  of 
ours  lifting  themselves  to  heaven.  The 
only  church  that  shall  ever  rule  them 
shall  be  a  church  with  the  cathedral 
spirit  It  shall  be  a  church  of  the 
Strong  Men.  And  the  spirit  of  the 
Strong  Men  shall  build  on  all  the  great 
streets  of  the  world  mighty  homes  for 
God.  The  church  of  the  future  shall 
not  be  one  that  can  be  looked  down  on 
by  mere  opera-bouses,  by  great  hotels 
or  temples  for  feeding  people.  It  shall 
be  one  that  suggests,  when  one  looks  at 
it,  nations  and  empires,  centuries  of  love 
and  sacrifice  and  patience,  and  it  shall 
gather  the  great  cities  like  children  about 
its  feet. 

II. 

The  time  is  already  at  hand.  The 
Christian  religion  is  facing  the  most 
obstinate  and  bewildering  crisis  in  its 
history.  The  Church  is  not  in  a  com- 
manding position  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  more  eloquent  than  we'  are — is 
not  so  bodiless.  The  New  Church  is 
going  to  be  the  next  feat  of  the  Strong 
Man.  He  has  attended  to  the  other 
things.  The  iron  in  the  ground  in 
America — the  unborn  iron — is  organized 
into  a  steel  trust.  The  very  coal,  down 
in  its  thousands  of  years'  sleep  in  the 
earth,  is  massed  or  nearly  all  massed 
and  is  getting  ready  to  move  as  one 
body  for  the  winter.  The  very  ice  on 
the  ponds,  before  it  is  frozen,  has  a  body 
all  waiting  for  it,  distributing  it  to  its 
finger-tips  in  the  great  cities.  Even 
sugar  has  a  body.  Millions  of  hens  are 
laying  eggs  to-day  as  if  they  were  one 
hen,  for  a  syndicate  out  in  Chicago. 
We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  fact 
that  all  powerful  ideas  are  magnificently 
organized,  and  insist  on  having  bodies. 
It  is  the  fundamental  fact  that  every 
man  is  dealing  with,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business  every  year,  and  yet  right  in 
the  midst  of  it  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
the  Christian  churches  still  clinging  to  a 
sort  of  pleasant  basket-picnic  idea  of 
religion,  separate  churches,  separate  de- 
nominations of  separate  churches,  flock- 
ing feebly  together  on  the  round  earth, 
each  family  bringing  its  own  little  basket 
i  its  own  special  food  and  keeping  a 


little  apart  and  chewing  on  it,  looking 
over  its  shoulders  at  the  others  perhaps 
now  and  then  in  a  sort  of  empty,  anxious, 
kind-hearted  way — getting  together  for  a 
few  remarks,  or  a  city  census,  possibly. 
But  that  is  all. 

When  I  see  the  Church  I  love 
wrapped  in  its  next  two  thousand  years, 
I  do  not  see  it  any  longer  like  this, 
slipping  slowly  off  the  hill  of  the  world, 
separate  drops  or  trickles  of  churches 
everywhere,  drying  up  or  evaporating 
all  by  themselves  or  leaking  off  into 
empty  space  alone.  A  few  hundred 
years  more  and  I  believe  that  almost 
every  considerable  town  will  have  a 
modern,  catholic,  unmediaeval  cathedral 
in  it,  and  that  groups  of  cathedrals  will 
be  in  every  great  city  of  the  world. 

This  result  is  going  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cathedral  spirit  in  the 
churches  that  we  now  possess.  Re- 
ligion is  being  crowded  out  of  chapels. 
AH  of  the  more  important  churches  in 
our  denominations,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  importance,  are  already  reaching 
out  and  appropriating  all  that  is  good  in 
the  others.  There  is  hardly  a  sect  that 
could  be  named  that  does  not  feel 
cramped  trying  to  save  the  world  all  by 
itself,  with  its  own  little  private  theology 
worshiping  God  in  its  own  lonely  way. 
All  that  most  of  our  denominations  are 
living  for,  apparently,  is  to  grow  like  the  / 
others — that  is,  they  are  growing  into 
the  cathedral  spirit.  There  is  hardly  a 
leading  church  in  one  of  them,  with  its 
little  toy  meeting-house,  that  would  -  not 
melt  into  a  niche  in  a  cathedral  if  it 
could. 

There  seem  to  be  two  spiritual  influ- 
ences at  work  to  this  end.  One  is  the 
revolt  against  the  separate — the  world- 
wide revolt  of  modern  life  against  the 
provincial  in  religion  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else.  The  churches  are  longing 
for  the  companionship  of  other  churches 
for  its  own  sake.  The  other  spiritual 
influence  at  work  is  that  the  more  serious 
and  desperate  churches,  the  churches 
that  are  most  close  to  the  struggle  of 
religion  with  The  City,  are  longing  for 
companionship,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
They  are  realizing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  typical,  splendid,  terri- 
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ble,  iron-hearted  city  of  this  modern 
world,  if  men  are  going  to  represent  a 
*Lod  in  it  as  a  God,  as  the  one  great 
overwhelming  masterful  fact  in  the 
universe,  and  if  they  are  going  to  wor- 
ship him,  if  they  are  going  to  make  his 
presence  glorious  there,  if  they  are 
going  to  lay  the  might  and  the  victory 
of  modem  life  before  him  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  make  all  men  stop  and  look  up 
to  him,  they  must  all  get  together  and 
pile  their  separate  little  churches  on 
one  another,  to  do  it. 

III. 

I  never  come  back  from  New  York 
without  feeling  that  the  great  city  down 
there,  beating  out  its  days  and  nights, 
million-souled  and  one-souled,  is  the 
norm  and  method  of  all  that  is  going  to 
live  and  prosper  in  modern  life.  The 
church  that  is  going  to  live  in  modern 
life  must  make  itself  a  kind  of  city.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  city  is  that  it 
is  not  only  the  most  universal  of  all 
places  but  is  so  universal  that  the  most 
extremely  individual  things — things  that 
cannot  possibly  nourish  anywhere  else — 
can  flourish  in  it.  This  is  the  next  thing 
that  will  have  to  be  true  of  a  church.  If 
the  mediaeval  cathedral  had  always  been 
a  cathedral,  a  great  spiritual  city,  we 
would  still  belong  to  it  Every  one  of 
our  denominations  that  exists,  exists  as 
a  monument  to  some  temporary  stupidity 
of  the  church.  At  certain  intervals  it 
has  insisted  upon  being  a  provincial,  a 
spiritually  countrified  church.  People 
have  been  driven  out  of  it  to  get  room 
to  believe,  city-room  for  their  minds. 
It  is  because  the  church  has  not  dared 
to  believe  enough,  has  not  dared  to  do 
its  believing,  the  way  a  city  does,  by 
letting  men  live  in  infinite  diversity  and 
infinite  unity  side  by  side,  that  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  the  church  aghast  to-day 
before  a  city  like  London  or  New  York. 

The  indications  are  that  the  church 
of  the  future  is  going  to  attain  to  a  cathe- 
dral-like unity,  die  way  the  city  does,  by 
having  every  man's  belief  in  it  more 
individual,  more  like  himself,  and  more 
like  the  others  besides.  As  I  see  the 
church  of  the  future,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  anything  up,  we  are  all  going  to 
have  our  individual  ways,  our  chapels, 


but  we  are  all  going  to  insist  upon  hav- 
ing a  great  central  cathedral  in  every 
city,  which  shall  belong  to  all  of  us. 
The  church  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
a  great  spiritual  metropolis,  every  man 
going  there,  every  man  belonging  there. 
It  shall  be  like  a  great  worshiping 
street  of  souls.  Men  shall  feel  in 
church  as  in  some  great  hushed  city 
of  each  other's  lives.  It  shall  be  the 
one  place  where  a  man  can  go  with  a 
whole  human  race  and  face  God.  It 
is  simple  enough  to  get  people  to 
agree  if  we  have  something  big  enough. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  church  where  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  John  Wesley  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Luther  would  be  able  to 
worship  in  the  same  pew — and  without 
having  to  be  born  several  hundred  years 
ago — to  have  people  see  that  their  souls 
belonged  together.  The  church  of  the 
future  is  going  to  give  room  to  every 
man's  life  while  he  has  it.  If  it  does 
this,  we  will  all  get  together.  And  if  we 
all  get  together,  the  cathedral  is  inevita- 
ble. We  will  soon  give  God  a  body  on 
the  earth.  The  church  in  every  town  at 
last  shall  be  to  every  man  and  to  every 
growing  boy  the  greatest  thing  he  knows. 
It  shall  be  like  the  sky  over  the  other 
things.  It  shall  be  fair  to  God.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  until  we  have  the 
cathedral  in  every  community  to  symbol- 
ize the  oneness  in  the  churches,  and  the 
denominational  chapels  clustered  about 
it  to  symbolize  their  individuality,  can 
we  expect  a  church  that  will  at  once 
command  and  invite  great  cities  and 
mighty  men.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  seen  kneeling  in  it,  and  all  the 
institutions  of  the  sons  of  men,  die  uni- 
versities, the  corporations,  the  very  rail- 
roads, the  stately  lines  of  ships  from 
around  the  sea,  shall  bow  themselves, 
and  the  great  brutal  mines  from  the  hol- 
lows of  die  earth — all  these  shall  come, 
and  be  seen  kneeling  there  before  the 
God  who  is  the  God  of  all  that  is.  To 
say  that  he  is  the  God  of  all  that  is,  is 
what  the  cathedral  is  for.  With  its  hun- 
dreds of  voices,  its  hundreds  of  instru- 
ments of  praise,  its  scores  of  preachers, 
its  unceasing  services  and  kinds  of  serv- 
ices, it  shall  enfold  all  men  in  one  prayer 
and  song.   The  same  men  will  separate 
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to  be  theological,  perhaps.  They  will 
need  to  go  off  into  different  rooms  and 
back  parlors  to  be  intellectual,  and  into 
different  offices  or  parish  houses  to  per- 
form the  details  and  to  execute  the  busi- 
ness of  religion ;  but  for  worship,  the  one 
thing  that  all  Christians  have  in  com- 
mon, they  are  going  to  unite,  that  the 
worship  may  be  worshipful,  that  the 
spirit  may  have  a  body  and  God  be 
made  amazing  on  the  earth.  We  will 
keep  all  that  we  have,  the  churches  and 
denominations  that  exist,  to  express  the 
idea  that  we  are  different;  but  we  are 
going  to  have  one  building  among  all  our 
churches,  lady  chapels,  parish  houses, 
that  shall  stand  before  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  before  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  say  that  we  are  all  alike.  A 
cathedral  shall  stand  in  every  town  and 
village  and  city,  each  after  its  own  estate, 
and  we  shall  have  at  last  a  great  and 
overwhelming  church  commanding  the 
world,  because  it  is  greater  than  the 
world.  When  men  go  into  the  city,  they 
shall  look  toward  the  cathedral  and  it 
shall  be  to  them  as  some  great,  heroic 
statue  of  the  whole  city — praying  there. 
Every  man  shall  go  to  it  as  to  some 
great  metropolis  of  the  soul.  On  all  the 
roads  every  man  shall  be  seen  coming 
to  The  Church,  from  the  little  country 
village  of  his  own  mind,  to  face  all  his 
day  and  generation.  Every  man  shall 
go  to  church.  He  will  go  if  only  to  get 
away  from  this  same  little  country  village 
of  his  own  mind.  Christians  will  have 
cathedrals  because  they  will  feel  crowded 
without  them.  They  will  want  cathe- 
drals on  the  streets  to  go  with  the  cathe- 
drals in  their  souls. 

IV. 

I  am  not  without  a  half-guilty,  semi- 
Congregational  feeling  lurking  about  my 
mind  (probably  from  my  bringing  up) 
that  there  may  be  some  among  those 
who  read  these  words  who  will  feel  that 
I  am  pivoting  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
having  churches  high  enough.  I  sup- 
pose that  what  I  am  really  coveting  for 
the  church  to-day  is  not  so  much  the 
cathedral  as  the  spirit  that  shall  compel 
cathedrals.  What  I  am  hoping  for  is  the 
rediscovery  of  the  bare  idea  of  worship  in 
'ie  church,  for  a  revival  of  religion,  for 


a  revival  of  the  conception  on  earth  once 
more  of  a  godlike  God,  for  an  absolutely 
imperious,  masterful  statement  of  tJCT 
existence  of  God  that  shall  be  lifted  up 
by  the  praying  and  striving  of  human 
hands,  in  the  streets  of  every  city  of  the 
world.  Why  should  a  man  need  to  go 
out  of  town,  or  to  a  mountain,  to  worship 
God — that  is,  a  God  who  looks  as  su- 
preme as  he  is?  I  go  about  missing 
him  daily  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Why  should  he  not  have  a  great  hollow 
hill  in  stone  and  glass  standing  in  the 
full  tide  of  the  city,  where  a  man  can 
hide  a  minute  when  he  is  tempted,  feel 
the  ages  being  built  into  his  soul  while 
he  waits  ?  God  has  made  himself  splen- 
did on  the  planet  at  large,  but  can  a 
man  call  to  him  in  the  pavement,  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  to  quiet  his  heart  ? 
Why  should  not  this  same  man,  if  he 
will  live  under  a  smoke  in  a  great  noise, 
build  something  that  is  as  great  and 
still  in  spirit  as  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
for  his  soul  to  visit  in — make  a  heaven 
for  God  with  his  own  hands  that  should 
loom  up  among  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
and  say  to  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
"  But  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  thy  ways  my  ways.  As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,  and  my 
ways  than  your  ways." 

I  remember  how  David  longed  for  it. 
Even  before  God  came  to  the  earth  this 
whole  idea  of  the  incarnation  was  glow- 
ing in  David's  heart.  He  felt  that  he 
wanted  every  day,  that  he  needed  the 
symbols  about  him  every  day,  of  the 
matter-of-factness  and  realness  and  eter- 
nalness  of  God.  He  wanted  to  boast  to 
the  human  race,  to  say  to  it,  "  See  how 
men  delight  in  him  I"  He  was  tired  of 
a  God  with  a  tent.  He  saw  forward 
over  the  centuries  to  the  young  men  who 
should  look  up,  and  who  should  worship 
in  the  streets,  and  he  broke  out  into  a 
great  singing.  "  Walk  about  Zion  and 
go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers 
thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks, 
consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it; 
to  the  generations  following.  For  this 
is  our  God  forever  and  ever.  He  will 
be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 

I  had  never  thought  of  these  words 
before  (David's  ideas  about  cathedrals 
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and  making  God  splendid  on  the  earth) 
until  I  found  myself  reading  them  one 
summer  day  not  long  ago  in  the  little 

white  church  in  ,  with  its  half-comic 

dignity,  a  kind  of  cunning  mightiness 
there  was  in  it,  and  I  saw  what  David 
meant. 

And  yet  I  sat  there  loving  the  little 
white  church.  "  For  sheer  human  elo- 
quence about  a  God,"  I  thought,  "  com- 
mend me  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
to  a  little  square,  dreary  New  England 
church."  We  are  not  going  to  give  it 
up — in  its  place.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  anything  up.  We  shall  take  all 
things  and  all  aspects  of  things  for  God, 
the  bareness  and  the  glory,  each  in  its 
kind.    No  one  can  speak.    The  cathe- 


dral and  the  little  white  church  alike 
gesture  dumbly.  The  main  point  in  a 
church  building  would  seem  to  be  that 
it  shall  at  once  express  the  exaltation 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  human  spirit 
"  Behold  all  this  splendor  I"  the  cathe- 
dral says.  "  And  it  is  nothing !"  "  Be- 
hold all  this  bareness  1"  the  little  church 
says.    "  It  does  not  even  try  to  speak." 

But,  at  the  very  least,  if  a  God  is  to 
be  represented  or  hinted  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  those  who  know  him  not,  if 
we  wish  to  express  our  worship  for  him 
there,  to  say  who  he  is,  the  building  must 
be  the  one  building  in  the  city  which,  by 
its  location,  by  its  majesty,  its  piled-up 
love  and  sacrifice  and  beauty,  shall  com- 
mand all  others. 


Nixie  of  the  Neighborhood 

By  Agnes  McClelland  Daulton 


WHEN  a  daughter  was  born  to 
the  Dixons,  the  mother,  who 
was  a  frail  little  woman  with 
wistful  blue  eyes,  masses  of  brown  ring- 
lets, and  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
romantic  literature,  had  christened  her 
Daphane  Rosabelle,  but  to  her  father 
and  Philamaclique  she  was  Nixie. 

Nixie  had  none  of  her  mother's  beauty. 
She  was  a  puny  child  with  a  turned-up 
nose,  a  pair  of  inquisitive  brown  eyes,  a 
wide  mouth,  crooked  teeth,  and  two  long 
pigtails  of  ginger-colored  hair  that  were 
the  worry  of  her  life.  Her  bony  little 
body  was  never  still,  but  hopped  and 
skipped  about  on  two  thin  legs,  that  ter- 
minated in  long,  slender  feet,  as  if  she 
moved  on  springs ;  and  yet  she  was  the 
pet  of  the  neighborhood—the  pet  and  the 
plague,  for,  being  too  delicate  to  attend 
school,  she  was  under  everybody's  feet, 
and,  having  a  most  precocious  intellect, 
heard  everything  that  went  on  and  under- 
stood far  more  than  was  good  for  her. 

"There  ain't  a  day  goes  over  my 
head,"  wheezed  Mrs.  Keel  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, as  they  stood  at  their  regular  morn- 
ing conversational  across  the  back  fence, 
"that  I  don't  feel  like  spankin'  Nixie 
Dixon  an'  sendin'  her  home  a-flyin';  an' 
there  ain't  one  goes  by  that  I  don't  set 
down  an'  rock  her  for  a  spell  an'  chuckle 


over  her  chatter.  This  whole  neighbor- 
hood,, 'long  of  Tamer  Kislick,  is  utterly 
spoilin'  her.  That  mother  of  hers  ain't 
worth  the  powder  to  blow  her  up,  an'  as 
for  her  pa,  he's  too  took  up  makin'  money 
to  remember  he's  got  her." 

"  She  certainly  is  the  beatin'est  little 
tike  I  ever  did  see,"  agreed  Mrs.  Wilson, 
fanning  herself  with  her  sunbonnet 
"Wilson  said  yesterday  when  he  was 
mendin'  the  lock  of  their  smokehouse 
Nixie  was  botherin'  round,  playin*  with 
his  tools,  when  she  up  an'  says,  'Mr. 
Wilson,  do  you  s'pose  angels  carry  screw- 
drivers in  their  pockets  ?'  '  What  ever 
put  that  into  your  head?'  says  he.  '  Why,' 
says  she,  hoppin'  first  on  one  foot  an' 
then  on  t'other, ' if  they  don't,  how  they 
goin'  to  git  the  screws  out  of  the  coffin- 
lids  when  they  come  after  the  dead  folks  ?' 
'  How  did  you  know  they  had  screws  in 
coffin-lids?'  says  Wilson,  for  he  never 
did  believe  in  our  young  ones  hearin' 
talk  about  such  things.  '  Pooh  I*  says 
Nixie,  brazen  as  a  penny,  'there  ain't 
been  a  buryin'  this  side  of  the  square  I 
ain't  been  to,  an'  I  jest  love  the  little  cold 
chills  that  go  wigglin'  down  your  back 
when  the  screws  go  squeak  1' " 

"  She's  awful,"  wheezed  Mrs.  Keel. 
"  But,  la  me,  jest  wait  till  you're  sick  1  I 
ain't  had  a  spell  of  asthmy  for  a  year 
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she  ain't  come  a-walkin'  on  her  tiptoes 
bringin'  me  a  posey  in  a  bottle,  an'gittin' 
me  drinks,  an'  fannin'  me,  an'  settin'  by 
me  that  quiet.  She's  a  dreadful  comfort 
after  Emmy's  whinin'  'round  an'  Billy's 
racketin'.  T'other  day  Joel  was  about 
crazy  with  one  of  his  nervous  headaches, 
an'  I'd  fixed  him  up  on  the  parlor  lounge, 
in  the  cool  an'  the  dark — " 

"  My  suz,  Mis'  Keel  1"— Mrs.  Wilson 
had  her  nose  high  in  the  air,  sniffing 
audibly — "  don't  you  smell  somethin' 
kind  of  funny  ?" 

Mrs.  Keel  hastily  removed  her  slat  bon- 
net, and  then,  without  farewell,  started 
on  a  lumbering  trot  up  the  garden  path, 
wailing  wheezily : 

"  Oh,  my  beans  I  My  limy  beans  I" 

"  Jest  as  black  as  a  hat,"  she  grumbled 
to  herself  as  she  stood  scraping  the 
kettle  on  the  back  porch.  "  Ever  since 
Mellie's  engaged  to  Dick  Pratt  she  ain't 
worth  a  buttermilk  sling.  I  declare  to 
goodness,  I  ain't  had  a  good  talk  with 
Mis'  Wilson  for  a  month  without  some- 
thin'  bumin'  or  boilin'  over,  an'  there 
that  girl  sets  moonin'  up  in  her  own 
room,  as  if  she  hadn't  a  nose  to  her  face, 
an'  the  whole  of  Philamaclique  smellin' 
these  beans  by  this  time.  Now  there 
comes  Nixie  Dixon  hippity-hoppin';  I've 
jest  got  a  good  faind  to  send  her  home 
this  minute  I" 

But  when  Mrs.  Keel  looked  over  the 
railing  into  that  little  freckled  face, 
fairly  brimming  with  good  fellowship 
and  news,  her  ill  humor  sank  beneath 
her  curiosity. 

"Well,  Nixie,"  she  exclaimed,  brusque- 
ly, to  hide  her  interest.  "What's  up 
now  ?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Keel,"  replied  the  child, 
seating  herself  on  the  step  and  tossing 
her  braids  over  her  shoulders,  "what 
do  you  think  ?  Mrs.  Mooney  is  getting 
company  I" 

"  Now,  Nixie  Dixon,"  Mrs.  Keel  stop- 
ped her  scraping  and  looked  reprovingly 
over  her  spectacles,  "I  believe  you're 
makin'  that  out  of  whole  cloth.  I've 
lived  neighbor  to  Mis'  Mooney  for 
twenty  years,  an'  I  ain't  been  in  her 
house  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  an' 
she  didn't  care  much  about  my  bein' 
there  then.  How  do  you  know  she's 
gittin'  company  ?" 


"I'm  telling  the  'deed-double-truth, 
cross -my -heart -and -hope-to-die  I"  de- 
clared Nixie,  hammering  her  knee  with 
her  little  freckled  fist.  "  I  heard  papa 
and  Lawyer  Neely  talking  about  it  last 
night  when  I  was  lying  on  the  lounge 
and  they  thought  I  was  asleep.  Mrs. 
Mooney  is  rich  I — awful  rich;  I  guess 
she's  got  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  she  keeps  it  in  my  papa's  bank,  and 
he  and  Lawyer  Neely  helped  her  make 
a  will,  and  her  niece  is  coming  to  live 
with  her,  and  when  Mrs.  Mooney  dies 
she  will  get  every  single  penny,  and  papa 
says  the  Mooneys  will  be  hopping  when 
they  find  it  out." 

Mrs.  Keel  had  left  her  scraping  now 
and  was  leaning  with  both  fat  arms  upon 
the  railing,  drinking  in  every  word. 

"Is  that  all,  honey?"  she  asked, 
breathlessly.  "  Ain't  there  any  more  to 
it?" 

"Lots I  Only,"  admitted  Nixie,  re- 
gretfully, "  papa  whispered  some,  because 
I  got  so  itchy  I  had  to  scratch  my  ear,  and 
then  I  went  to  sleep  before  I  meant  to." 

"  Nixie,"  wheezed  Mrs.  Keel,  impress- 
ively, "  do  you  know  I'd  whip  Emmy  if . 
she'd  run  round  an'  tell  the  neighbors 
what  she  heard  her  pa  an'  me  talkin' 
about.  It's  dreadful  naughty,  an'  I 
hope  you  won't  tell  nobody  but  me." 

"No'am,"  answered  Nixie,  meekly 
platting  the  white  twine  into  the  end  of 
her  ginger-colored  braid.  "I  haven't 
told  anybody  but  Tamer  and  Mrs. 
Mooney.  I  went  over  there  to  talk  to 
her  the  first  thing  this  morning." 

"Nixie  Dixon,  you  didn't  I  You'll 
ketch  it,  my  lady  1  Jest  wait  till  your 
pa  sees  Mis'  Mooney  I  What  did  she 
say,  dearie  ? " 

"  My  papa  never  whips  me  like  you 
do  Emma  and  Billy,"  said  Nixie,  with 
dignity.  "  Besides,  I  didn't  tell  her  I 
heard  anything.  I  said,  '  Mrs.  Mooney, 
aren't  you  pretty  lonely  here  all  by  your- 
self ?  Why  don't  you  get  a  nice  girl  to 
live  with  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Keel  threw  up  her  hands. 
"  Well,  if  you  ain't  the  beatin'est  1  What 
did  she  say  to  that  ?" 

"  She  said  just  that.  That  I  was  the 
beatingest,  and  what  made  me  think  of 
it ;  and  then  she  asked  me  in  and  gave 
me  a  ginger  cooky." 
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"Come  in,  honey;  I've  got  some 
doughnuts  with  sugar  on  'em.  Come  in 
an'  tell  Aunty  Keel  all  about  it,  and  I'll 
rock  you  awhile." 

"  No,"  said  Nixie,  emphatically,  get- 
ting up  to  skip  out  of  reach.  "  I'm  going 
home  to  Tamer.  She  is  making  me  an 
apple  turnover,  if  I'll  come  right  home 
and  tell  her  what  Mrs.  Mooney  said,  so 
I've  got  to  hurry."  And  away  she  hip- 
pity-hopped  around  the  house. 

Mrs.  Keel  sighed  and  went  back  to 
her  scraping,  but  after  another  moment 
thought  better  of  it  and  called  up  the 
stairway : 

"Mellie,  I  want  you  to  come  right 
down  an'  git  the  dinner  over.  I've 
bumed  the  beans,  but  you  can  git  up 
some  potatoes  an'  open  some  canned 
cherries;  there's  onions  out  in  the  bed — 
they're  wee  but  they'll  taste  green;  there's 
sidemeat  and  doughnuts.  Now  you  hurry 
right  down,  for  I've  got  to  go  over  to  Mis' 
Wilson's  to  take  back  her  basque  pattern, 
an'  you  can  send  Emmy  after  me  when 
she  gits  home." 

Tamer  Kislick  was  just  eighteen  when 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Dixon 
household — an  awkward,  raw-boned  girl 
with  a  heart  as  tender  as  child's.  She 
fid  come  to  the  Dixons  when  Nixie  was 
born,  and  there  had  never  been  a  day 
since  when  she  could  leave  them. 

Mrs.  Dixon  had,  since  Nixie's  birth, 
spent  most  of  her  time  on  a  couch  in 
her  bedroom,  "too  frail  to  make  an 
effort,"  she  said,  pathetically.  About  her 
upon  chairs  and  the  floor  were  piles  of 
carefully  laid  magazines  and  papers — for 
it  was  in  the  heyday  of  "Godey's"  and  the 
"  Ledger  " — while  beside  her  there  was 
always  a  plate  of  delicate  cookies.  Each 
morning,  when  Tamer  had  gotten  her  up, 
arrayed  her  in  her  white  wrapper  and 
curled  the  long  brown  ringlets,  "  twenty- 
five  in  each  row,  an'  two  rows,"  as  Tamer 
always  proudly  boasted,  she  settled  her 
mistress  daintily  in  her  nest  of  pillows 
with  her  cookies  and  her  stories  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  There  were  times  when 
Mrs.  Dixon  liked  Nixie  near  her,  and 
even  told  her  tales  of  the  Lady  Arabelles 
and  the  Duchess  Gwendolyns  with  which 
her  head  teemed,  and  these  were  proud 
and  happy  moments  for  Nixie. 

It  was  Tamer,  however,  who  fed  and 


clothed  and  watched  over  the  motherless 
little  life.  It  was  Tamer  who  heard 
Nixie's  prayers  and  platted  the  white 
twine  in  the  ginger-colored  pigtails  for 
week-days  and  blue  ribbons  for  Sundays. 
It  was  Tamer  who  declared  her  too 
delicate  for  school,  who  attended  to  her 
little  morals  and  her  childish  ilk.  Mr. 
Dixon  loved  the  child  and  had  dreams 
of  leaving  her  a  great  heiress,  as  heiresses 
went  in  Philamaclique,  but  for  all  the 
rest  he  was  willing  to  trust  Tamer. 

When  Nixie  came  flying  into  the 
kitchen,  Tamer  was  down  on  her  knees 
beside  the  stove  taking  pies  out  of  the 
oven.  The  kitchen  where  Nixie  spent 
most  of  her  time  when  at  home  was  a 
cheery,  sunny  room,  exquisitely  clean, 
from  the  floors,  scoured  until  the  grain 
stood  up  like  satin,  to  the  stiff  muslin 
curtains  at  the  windows  where  Tamer's 
geraniums  and  fuchsias  were  growing  in 
tin  cans  and  discarded  pans. 

"Goody!"  cried  Nixie,  clasping  her 
arms  about  Tamer's  neck.  "I  smell 
something  spicy !  Is  my  little  turnover 
done  ?" 

"  Turnover  I  Who  said  anything  about 
a  turnover?"  teased  Tamer,  catching 
both  slender  wrists  and  holding  the 
child  fast.  "What  did  Mrs.  Mooney 
say?" 

"  It's  the  funniest  thing,"  said  Nixie, 
struggling  to  get  free.  "  If  I've  got  any- 
thing to  tell,  I  can  get  ginger-cakes, 
doughnuts,  or  turnovers,  all  I  want,  but  if 
I  haven't,  people  say,  '  Run  along  home, 
Nixie ;  I  guess  your  mamma  wants  you ' 
— everybody  but  Granny  Simmers ;  if  I 
tell  anything  before  her,  she  says, 
'  Hush,  lambie,  hush,'  and  tells  me  about 
little  Mary  and  'Rastus.  I'm  glad  I'm 
not  as  good  as  they  were,  or  I'd  never 
get  a  cooky  or  a  thing." 

Tamer  laughed.  "I  guess,  ducksie, 
there  ain't  no  danger  of  your  dyin'  young 
of  goodness.  Who's  been  givin'  you 
ginger-cakes  and  doughnuts  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Mooney  gave  me  gingers, 
but  she  didn't  tell  me  a  thing,  and  Mrs. 
Keel  offered  me  doughnuts  if  I'd  tell 
her  all  about  it.  But  she  says  she'd  whip 
Emmy  if  she'd  tell  things  like  I  do." 

"  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  I" 
cried  Tamer,  indignantly  catching  the 
child  in  her  arms.    "  A  little  delicate 
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thing  like  you  1  I  don't  s'pose  anything 
would  hurt  that  lump  of  an  Emmy  I  But 
I'd  jest  like  to  see  anybody  touch  my 
Nixie." 

"  Do  you  know,  Tamer,"  said  Nixie, 
wriggling  out  of  the  embrace  to  attack 
the  turnover  that  was  cooling  on  the 
sink,  "Emma  Keel  said  Mrs.  Mooney 
was  a  witch,  'cause  she  keeps  forty  cats, 
and  puts  out  onion  shells  at  Easter  to 
see  what  months  will  be  wet  or  dry,  and 
greases  the  knife  when  she  cuts  herself. 
But  aren't  witches  dirty  old  things? 
Well,  Mrs.  Mooney  is  just  as  fat  and 
nice  and  clean  1  Her  apron  is  all 
starchy  and  shiny,  and  she's  got  little 
gold  hoops  in  her  ears,  and  her  eyes  go 
up  all  squinty  when  she  laughs  1  She 
laughed  till  she  shook  like  a  rolypoly 
pudding  when  I  asked  her  if  she  was  a 
witch.  I  never  saw  her  close  before, 
'cause  Emma  said  she  would  turn  me 
into  a  cat  if  she'd  catch  me ;  but  it  was 
all  a  fib,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  Emma's 
mother  and  get  her  whipped  I" 

"Tut,  tutl"  reproved  Tamer.  "  I  never 
could  *bide  a  tattletale,  an'  Emmy  was 
only  funnin'.  But  now,  Nixie,  if  you 
haven't  any  more  to  tell  you'd  better  run 
along,  for  I've  got  your  mamma's  cookies 
to  make  and  the  dinner  to  get  over.  Go  up 
an'  see  if  your  mamma  don't  want  you." 

When  die  shabby  old  hack  drove  up 
to  Mrs.  Mooney's  door,  there  was  hardly 
a  house  in  the  neighborhood  that  did 
not  have  its  gazer  from  behind  curtains 
or  through  the  half-closed  slats  of  the 
shutters.  As  for  Nixie  Dixon,  she  swung 
shamelessly  on  Keel's  gate,  until  Mrs. 
Keel  called  from  the  window  in  a  husky 
whisper : 

"Nixie,  for  goodness'  sake,  where 's 
your  manners  ?  They'll  see  you  starin'  1 
Do  come  in  1" 

"  I'd  rather  stare  than  peek  I"  returned 
Nixie,  so  shrilly  that  Mrs.  Wilson  said 
afterward  her  "  pa'm  jest  itched  to  slap 
her."  But  Nixie  didn't  care.  When 
the  hack  had  driven  away,  she  jumped 
down  from  the  gate,  and,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Keel's  wheezy  calling,  sped  away,  her 
pigtails  flying  out  behind,  to  Tamer,  who 
had  raked  the  front  yard  all  afternoon  in 
hope  of  seeing  the  arrival,  only  to  be 
cheated  out  of  it  by  going  to  get  a  drink. 

"  Drat  it  alll"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 


hung  the  tin  up  on  the  pump,  "  that's 
what  I  git  for  eatin'  so  much  ham  for 
dinner;  if  I  had  half  sense  I'd  knowed 
better." 

"  Oh,  Tamer,"  cried  Nixie,  skipping  up 
and  down  on  the  porch  like  a  jumping- 
jack,  "  she's  the  loveliest  lady  you  ever 
saw — but  she's  a  limpy  woman  and 
goes  with  her  bent  knee  on  a  chair — 
and  they  took  it  down  from  where  it 
was  riding  by  Billy  Sharp;  he  was  driv- 
ing the  hack — it's  painted  green — the 
chair,  I  mean — and  she  bumped  along 
just  as  fasti  She  had  on  a  beautiful 
green  delaine  dress,  with  little  yellow 
eggs  in  it — and  a  May  Queen  hat  with  a 
green  ribbon,  and  gloves,  Tamer — kid 
gloves,  brown  and  shiny;  and  a  black 
silk  sack,  with  big  pearl  buttons."  Nixie's 
breath  was  coming  in  gasps.  "  And  she 
had  brown  hair,  all  nice  and  wavy,  and 
the  sweetest  face — and  her  reticule  was 
green  velvet,  with  steel  beads — and — 
and,  Tamer,  she  just  looks  exactly  like 
the  pictures  of  Jesus'  mother  in  the  big 
Sunday  Bible — she  does — she  does  I" 

"You  wicked  young  'un,"  cried  Tamer, 
overcome  with  horror.  "  Where  will  you 
go  when  you  die  ?" 

"  'Deed  and  truly,  black  and  bluely, 
Tamer,  I'm  not  wicked,"  protested  Nixi  . 
"  She's  just  that  sweet  and  heartbrokey. 
There  1  I've  told  you  every  living  thing 
I  saw,  and  now  I'm  going." 

But  Tamer  was  too  quick  for  the  child 
and  snatched  her  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Where  are  you  goin',  Nixie  Dixon  ? 
Tell  me  this  blessed  minute  1" 

"  Let  me  down,  you  bad  old  Tamer," 
squealed  Nixie,  wriggling  and  kicking. 
"  I'm  going  to  see  my  lady  with  the  green 
chair.  I  love  her  bushels  more  than  I 
do  you  1"  And  Tamer's  heart  was  pinched 
with  jealousy. 

"  Now  look  here,  Nixie  Dixon,  you're 
not  going  one  step  to  Mis'  Mooney's, 
a-taggin'  after  a  strange  lady  like  that  If 
you  promise  me,  cross-your-heart,  you 
won't  go  in,  you  can  go  an'  set  on  Mis* 
Keel's  gutter-bridge,  an'  mebby  you'll 
see  her,  if  she  comes  out." 

At  last  Nixie  yielded,  and  sat  subdued 
and  tearful  on  the  plank  that  crossed 
the  deep  gutter  at  Keel's,  swinging  Taer 
feet  in  the  odoriferous  dog-fennel  that 
grew  there  knee-high^ 
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"It  do  beat  all  the  way  Nixie  and 
Mis'  Mooney's  niece  has  took  to  each 
other,"  remarked  Mrs.  Keel  over  the 
back  fence  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  A  body 
misses  Nixie  'most  as  quick  as  you  would 
the  '  Advocate,'  an'  I  don't  believe  she's 
been  in  this  week.  Emmy  says  Miss 
Seeley  gives  her  lessons  on  the  back 
porch  in  the  momin's ;  it's  real  nice  of 
her,  too,  for  it  did  look  as  if  Nixie  wasn't 
goin'  to  git  any  schoolin' — but,  la  1  I'd  as 
soon  think  of  teachin'  a  buttin'  lamb  as 
Nixie  Dixon." 

"  She's  a-gittin'  mighty  close-mouthed 
all  of  a  suddent,  an'  mighty  sassy,  too," 
grumbled  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  I  asked  her 
what  made  Miss  Seeley  lame,  knowin' 
well  she'd  asked,  an'  if  she  didn't  make 
a  face  an'  stick  out  her  tongue  at  me,  an' 
run  home  like  a  whitehead  1" 

"Lai  that's  not  the  worst,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Keel;  "an'  I  was  most  bitter  'shamed 
of  Billy.  Him  an'  Nixie  had  some  kind 
of  a  squabble  out  on  the  gutter-bridge 
yesterday,  an'  this  mornin'  when  he  saw 
her  with  her  slate  under  her  arm  he  up 
an'  hollers, 4  Hello,  Nixie,  goin'  to  Limpy 
with  the  green  chair?'  Well,  if  you 
ever  see  a  little  vixen  1  Nixie  flew  at 
him  an'  scratched  an'  kicked  like  a  tiger- 
ciit.  Joel  was  a-comin'  along,  an'  he 
said  he  was  that  scared  he  jest  run  in 
to  git  Billy  out  from  among  them  flyin' 
arms  an'  legs  an'  hair-tails,  for  she  was 
goin'  like  a  little  windmill ;  an'  yet  you 
can't  blame  her  a  bit,  an'  I  jest  told  Billy 
he  didn't  get  a  dig  amiss." 

Meanwhile  it  was  a  meek  enough 
Nixie  who  sat  on  Mrs.  Mooney's  porch 
and  watched  Miss  Seeley  set  down  the 
table  of  2s  on  the  little  slate,  but  her 
thoughts  were  not  on  2  x  2  =  4,  2  x  3  =  6, 
2x4  =  8. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  asked  Miss  Seeley, 
as  she  caught  the  earnest  gaze  of  the 
child. 

Nixie  flushed.  "  I— I  hate  Billy  Keel," 
she  said,  vehementiy,  "  and  love  you." 
She  clasped  both  thin  arms  around  Miss 
Seeley's  neck.  "I  love  you  lots  more 
because  of  the  green  chair." 

"  Uh-huh  I"  laughed  Ruth  Seeley,  re- 
turning the  embrace.  "  Just  as  you  chose 
the  ugly  yellow  kitten  when  you  wanted 
the  pretty  black  one,  and  love  to  smooth 
away  headaches.  That's  because  you  are 


all  heart,  Nixie,  all  sympathy,  and  love, 
and  naughtiness  1  I  knew  it  that  day  I 
saw  you  swinging  on  the  gate." 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  said  I  was  an  imp  when 
I  caught  her  with  her  teeth  out  and  her 
wig  hanging  on  the  door-knob.  Even 
Tamer  told  me  I  was  possessed,  the  day 
I  swallowed  the  little  brass  bell  and 
jumped  up  and  down  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
make  it  ring  inside  of  me;  and  Mart 
Keel  calls  me  the  '  Daily  Tattler.'  But, 
you  see,  they  all  sent  me  home  to 
mamma  if  I  didn't  know  things  to  tell 
them,  and — and — mamma  didn't  want 
me  either;  so  I  just  watched  and  told 
and  said  sassy  things,  'cause  they  laughed 
and  said,  '  Come  again,  Nixie.'  Nobody 
told  me  not  to  but  Granny  Simmers. 
But  you  know  I  couldn't  be  as  good  as 
little  Mary ;  it  makes  me  kind  of  ache 
to  think  of  being  that  everlasting  good — 
she  died  of  it,  you  know.  But  you — 
oh  I"  said  the  child,  nestling  closer, 
"  you  love  me,  and  you  never  say 4  Run 
home,  Nixie,'  or  ask  me  what  folks  say ; 
and  I  love  you  more — more  than  tongue 
can  tell." 

Miss  Seeley  gathered  the  child  close. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  with  her  kind,  fat  face, 
her  squinting  eyes,  and  the  little  gold 
hoops  in  her  ears,  was  soon  to  belong  to 
the  past  of  Philamaclique.  Sitting  one 
day  in  her  low  rocking-chair  on  the  side 
porch,  she  drifted  into  a  peaceful,  dream- 
less sleep,  never  to  awaken  again  into 
the  everydayness  of  life. 

So  Ruth  Seeley  was  left  alone,  so 
alone  1 — for  a  newcomer  in  an  old  town 
always  stands  apart  Such  a  one  can 
know  so  little  of  the  traditions,  the  mem- 
ories, the  associations  that  have  drawn 
its  people  into  a  relationship  almost  as 
close  as  ties  of  blood.  If  Ruth  Seeley 
and  her  green  chair  had  belonged  to  the 
history  of  Philamaclique,  she  would  have 
been  accepted,  loved  and  fought  for  as  a 
part  of  itself;  but  she  was  a  stranger. 
Then,  too,  she  was  "  rich." 

"  There  ain't  none  of  us  goin'  to  push 
ourselves  in,  I'm  a-thinkin',"  remarked 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  Mrs.  Keel,  over  the  back 
fence,  the  morning  after  the  funeral. 
44  They  say  she'll  git  about  ten  thousand 
dollars.  I  don't  s'pose  this  town'll  hold 
her  long." 

"I'd  like  to  go^an'setaspell;  it 
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looks  kind  of  heathenish  not  to," 
wheezed  Mrs.  Keel,  "  but  what  with  my 
asthmy,  an'  Mellie  gittin'  ready  for  her 
weddin',  and  the  cannin'  comin'  on,  seems 
I  ain't  got  time  to  breathe.  Nixie  Dixon 
sticks  closer  to  Miss  Seeley  than  a  burr, 
an'  how  that  child  has  improved  1" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  . 
Mrs.  Wilson,  ruefully ;  "  you  should  have 
heard  her  sass  me  when  I  asked  her  how 
much  Miss  Seeley  paid  for  her  moumin' 
bonnet  I  Jest  as  if  I  couldn't  find  out 
from  the  milliner — sassy  little  snip  I" 

One  hot,  sunny  morning  Nixie  and 
Emma  were  picking  currants  in  Keel's 
back  yard  for  the  dolls'  tea  they  were 
having  under  the  big  apple-tree.  Emma 
had  just  scampered  away  to  the  house 
for  a  saucer,  leaving  Nixie  tucked  under 
a  bush  busy  with  her  picking,  when  Mrs. 
Wilson  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence. 

"  Oh,  Mis'  Keel,"  she  called,  standing 
in  the  shade  of  the  wood-shed,  "  come 
over  to  the  fence  a  minute." 

Mrs.  Keel,  who  was  hanging  up 
clothes,  pushed  back  her  bonnet  and, 
wiping  her  hot  face  with  her  apron,  came 
plodding  heavily  along  the  path. 

"  Good-momin',"  she  puffed.  "  Ain't 
this  a-goin'  to  be  a  sizzler?  I'm  jest 
about  melted." 

"  It's  powerful  hot,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Wilson,  fanning  herself  with  her  sun- 
bonnet,  "but  I  jest  want  to  tell  you 
somethin'  that  the  trees  don't  know  I 
Amos  Lane  is  after  Ruth  Seeley ;  now 
ain't  that  redicl'us  ?" 

"Well,  if  that  wouldn't  beat  bun- 
kum I"  gasped  Mrs.  Keel.  "  Who  told 
you?" 

"I've  jest  been  puttin'  two  an'  two 
together.  I've  knowed  Amos  Lane  ever 
since  he's  been  knee-high  to  a  grass- 
hopper, an'  I  ain't  never  seen  him  before 
look  twice  at  a  woman ;  an'  now  he's 
been  five  times  a-settin'  on  the  step  at 
Miss  Seeley's,  big  as  life,  an'  he  don't 
seem  to  have  a  bit  of  shame  about  it." 

"  Amos  is  good  enough,"  mused  Mrs. 
Keel ;  "  kind  of  puny  like — " 

"  Good  land  1"  broke  in  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"  Ain't  nothin'  of  him  but  skin  an'  bone 
— a  good  strong  wind  would  blow  him 
away ;  but  they  say  he's  doin'  first-rate  in 
his  drug-store.   I  went  in  for  some  bees- 


wax the  other  day  an'  I  counted  three 
folks  buyin'.  You  mark  my  words, 
Amos  knows  which  side  his  bread's  but- 
tered, an'  if  he's  shinin'  up  to  a  woman 
that  hitches  along  with  her  knee  on  a 
green  chair,  it's  her  money  he's  after,  or 
else  he's  only  playin'  with  her  an'  it 
ought  to  be  stopped." 

"I  expect  that's  so,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Keel.  "  I  s'pose  if  she  had  anybody  to 
care  for  her  they'd  ask  his  intentions ; 
but  who's  goin'  to  do  it  ?" 

"  It's  too  bad."  Mrs.  Wilson  shook 
her  head  mournfully.  "  I  tried  to  talk  to 
Granny  Simmers  about  it  last  night, 
thinkin'  she  was  the  best  person  to  deal 
with  it,  but,  says  she,  '  Mis'  Wilson,  the 
Lord  will  take  care  of  Ruth  Seeley  with- 
out your  help  or  mine,  an'  I've  knowed 
Amos  since  he  was  cuttin'  his  teeth,  an' 
a  better  boy  to  his  ma  never  lived ;  an' 
I  hope,'  says  she,  that  little  pink  spot 
a-comin*  on  her  cheeks  like  it  always  does 
when  you  talk  of  loverin's,  *  it's  none  of 
my  business,  but  I'd  jest  be  delighted  if 
them  two  dear  lonely  souls  would  find 
each  other.' " 

"  Blessed  little  body  1"  groaned  Mrs. 
Keel,  contritely ;  "  she  always  thinks  the 
best  of  everything.  I  guess,  Mis'  Wilson, . 
we'd  better  let  the  Lord  take  care  of  it." 

"Well,  the  Lord's  mighty  busy,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Wilson,  reluctantly. 

When  both  women  had  gone  back  to 
their  work,  Nixie  crept  out  of  the  bushes, 
climbed  over  the  fence  so  that  Emma 
would  not  see  her,  and  darted  away  up 
the  alley  to  Amos  Lane's  drug-store.  If 
anybody  cared  for  Miss  Seeley,  they 
would  ask  his  intentions — somebody  did 
care  for  her — somebody  with  flying  feet 
was  going  to  her  rescue  1 

When  Nixie  entered  the  cool,  aromatic 
dusk  of  Amos  Lane's  drug-store,  she 
found  it  empty,  but  her  bright  eyes  espied, 
in  a  tumbler  on  the  counter,  a  single 
Japanese  lily,  its  waxen  petals  dotted 
with  crimson.  There  was  not  another 
such  lily  in  Philamaclique,  and  in  spite 
of  Tamer's  pleading — for  the  child  loved 
it — Nixie  had  plucked  it  from  her  own 
litde  flower  garden  and  carried  it  to 
Miss  Seeley  the  morning  before.  The 
sight  of  this  perfidy  almost  unnerved 
her,  but,  swallowing  hard,  she  went  on. 
Amos  was  sweeping  the  little  paved 
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court  in  the  rear  of  his  store  when  Nixie 
appeared  in  the  back  door. 

"  Why,  Nixie  I"  he  exclaimed, "  I  didn't 
hear  you  come  in.  I  have  just  been 
opening  a  box  of  lamp  chimneys,  and 
was  cleaning  up  after  it.  What  will  you 
have  ?" 

"I've  come  to  ask  your  intentions," 
replied  Nixie,  solemnly,  seating  herself 
on  the  empty  box. 

"  What  I"  cried  Amos.  "  My  inten- 
tions about  what,  Nixie  ?" 

"I — I— well,"  faltered  Nixie,  "I 
don't  know  that  myself,  but  I  heard  Mrs. 
Keel  tell  Mrs.  Wilson  that  if  Miss  Seeley 
had  anybody  to  care  for  her  they  ought 
to  ask  your  intentions — and  I  care — I 
care  most  of  all  the  world  I" 

"Well,  if  that  wouldn't  kill  cats!" 
gasped  Amos,  weakly,  as  he  sat  down  on 
the  doorstep. 

"It's  that  nasty  old  Mrs.  Wilson," 
explained  Nixie,  blushing  painfully,  and 
fiercely  platting  the  twine  in  her  long 
braid — evidently  Amos  had  had  no  in- 
tentions of  any  sort,  and  she  had  been 
a  silly.    Nixie  so  loathed  being  "  a  silly." 
"  She's  a  telltale— Telltale,  telltale,  hang 
v  to  a  cow's  tail  I    That's  what  she  is  t 
She's  always  putting  Mrs.  Keel  up  to 
something,  and  how  was  I  to  know  ? 
She  said  you  weren't  anything  but  skin 
and  bone — and  that  if  you  shined 
on  Miss  Seeley  it  was  her  money  you 
were  after.    What  does  shining  on  mean, 
Mr.  Lane  ?  And — and  she  said  maybe 
you  were  playing  with  her,  though  any- 
body could  see  you  were  just  sitting 
quiet  on  the  steps.    I'll  tell  you,  Granny 
Simmers  gave  it  to  her ;  she  said  she'd 
be  delighted  if  you  two  lonely  souls 
found  each  other — that's  kind  of  funny 
— find  each  other,  when  you  were  both 
sitting  right  there.  And  Mrs.  Wilson  said 
the  town  wouldn't  hold  her  long.  Oh, 
you  don't  think  she  will  go  away,  do 
you,  Mr.  Lane  ?" 

Suddenly  Amos  arose  frowning; 
washed  his  hands  at  the  white  bowl ; 
dried  them  on  the  roller  towel ;  reached 
his  neat  coat  down  from  its  nail,  brushed 
it,  put  it  on,  then,  taking  his  hat  from 
the  counter,  said,  gravely : 

"Come,  Nixie,  I  am  going  to  close 
the  store  for  a  while;  you  had  better 
come  along." 
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Nixie  arose,  catching  her  breath 
sharply.  Her  quick  mind  grasped  the 
possibilities.  Amos  was  going  to  have 
it  out  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  she  was 
invited  to  see  the  battle ;  nay,  more,  she 
was  called  upon  as  an  ally,  and  her 
gallant  little  spirit  sprang  up  armed  for 
the  fray. 

Amos  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  Nixie,  taking  his 
hand,  quickened  her  steps  to  a  dog-trot 
to  keep  up  with  his  long  strides. 

"You'd  better  not  catch  her  by  the 
hair,"  she  advised  once,  though  Amos 
seemed  unaware  of  her  presence.  "  Do 
you  hear?"  she  said,  dragging  at  his 
hand.  "  It's  a  wig  and  it  will  come  off." 

"  Yes,  yes,  child,"  replied  Amos,  ab- 
sently. 

"She's  little,  but  she's  awful  spry!" 
panted  Nixie,  as  she  ran  by  his  side. 
"I'm — I'm  a  very  good  scratcher,  and 
I  can  bite,  too,  only  Billy  Keel  says 
that's  no  fair."  In  her  imagination  she 
already  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  wigless  and 
tattered,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  pitied. 
"I'll  stay  afterward  and  wash  the  blood 
off,  and  fan  her,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, wondering  if  such  an  act  of  mercy 
would  be  disloyal  to  Miss  Seeley  and 
Amos. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  gasped,  plucking  at 
Amos's  coat,  "  there's  Granny  Simmers, 
and  we'd  better  cross  the  street,  for  she's 
awful  down  on  fighting,  and  she  reads 
your  secrets  just  by  looking  at  you." 

But  Granny  had  already  seen  them, 
and  came  on,  with  her  little  wrinkled 
face  beaming  with  interest. 

"  Why,  Amos,"  she  cried,  "  where  are 
you  goin'  at  this  time  of  day  in  such  a 
hurry?" 

Amos  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
him  in  both  of  his  and  stood  looking 
lovingly  down  at  her,  while  Nixie  hopped 
impatiently  by  his  side. 

"  I'm  going  to  her,  Granny  dear,"  he 
said,  his  voice  tender  with  emotion. 
"  Do  you  think  she  will  say  yes  ?" 

Granny's  sweet  old  face  blushed  like 
a  rose. 

"  Oh,  oh  I"  she  quavered,  pursing  her 
lips  and  looking  down.  "I've  jest  been 
there  a-tellin'  her,  Amos,  what  a  blessed 
babe  you  was,  an'  how  you  never  fretted 
even  when  you  had  the  nettle-rash,  an' 
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she  seemed  much  took,  dear  boy,  she 
did  indeed;  an*  when  I  told  her  how 
sweet  you  looked — my  mel  it  don't  seem 
more'n  yisterday — in  your  first  little 
trousers  an'  your  litde  copper-toed  boots, 
why,  she  kissed  me.  I  hope  I  ain't  tell- 
ing tales,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him, 
smiling. 

"Who's  her?"  demanded  Nixie,  sus- 
piciously, as  Amos  walked  on  down  the 
street  with  her  little  hand  in  his.  "  Aren't 
we  going  to  lick  Mrs.  Wilson  ?" 


But  Amos  only  whistled  softly  and  did 
not  seem  to  hear. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Nixie," 
he  said  to  her,  simply,  when  they  had 
reached  Miss  Seeley's  gate.  "More 
obliged  than  you  will  ever  know.  But 
now,  dear,  you'd  better  run  home  to 
your  mamma." 

On  Keel's  gutter-bridge,  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  sat  Nixie,  swinging  her  feet  in 
the  odoriferous  dog-fennel  and  winking 
hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
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B.  Brewster,  D.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.  4Kx7Xin.  42  pages.  25c.,  net. 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Campaigner,  M.  De  La 


These  memoirs  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  have  been-  unknown  to  English 
readers,  and  in  this  adequate  translation 
have  real  historical  value.  Curious  side- 
lights on  military  customs  and  methods  of 
war  two  hundred  years  ago  are  included. 
The  "old  campaigner"  had  a  bluff,  rugged, 
and  not  uninteresting  personality.  There  are 
portraits  and  other  illustrations. 

Clansman  (The) :  An  Historical  Romance  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Illus- 
trated. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  374  pages.  (1.50. 
Fortunately,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  author  who 
deliberately  uses  such  talent  as  he  has  to 
arouse  the  worst  passions  in  his  readers. 
That  the  writer  of  "  The  Clansman  "  has  done 
this,  and  with  a  certain  success,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  He  assumes  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  Southern  attitude  toward  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  after  the  war — acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  have  been  a  lamentable 
period  in  our  history.  He  has  what  has  been 
called  a  "  diabolical  faculty  "  for  emphasizing 
whatever  evil  has  been  done  by  the  party  he 
opposes,  and  a  phenomenal  blindness  to  evil 
committed  by  those  whose  cause  he  espouses. 
As  long  as  humanity  endures,  faults  and 
virtues  will  be  found  on  both  sides.   In  this 


apotheosis  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  it  is  made 
to  seem  a  case  of  all  devils  against  all  angels. 
The  historical  events  chosen  for  this  picture 
(appearing  here  in  bad  perspective  and  quite 
out  of  drawing)  are,  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  One 
can  readily  imagine  the  evil  wrought  with 
such  materials  in  an  unrestrained  hand. 
There  is  less  vulgarity  in  the  story  than 
might  be  expected,  but  restraint  has  not  yet 
done  its  full  work.  The  best  men,  both  Noi-th 
and  South,  will  turn  from  this  repellent  por- 
trayal of  our  country  and  our  countrymen. 
It  will  kindle  unworthy  feelings  within  those 
who  are  less  than  best,  and,  so  far  as  it  may, 
will  retard  the  harmony  so  eminently  desira- 
ble between  North  and  South. 
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In  6  vols.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady 
Trevelyan.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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This  edition  in  six  small  volumes  is  admi- 
rably planned  for  thoroughly  comfortable 
reading  and  to  take  up  small  space  in  a 
library ;  and  when  books  are  multiplying  and 
book  room  is  limited,  compactness  is  a  very 
desirable  quality.  These  attractive  16mo 
volumes  make  no  sacrifice  of  type;  they 
make  only  a  sacrifice  of  margins.  The  type 
is  large  and  clear,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
portraits  and  other  illustrations  which  add 
to  the  value  of  the  series.  For  a  good  edi- 
tion which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
average  reader,  and  of  a  size  which  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  the  volumes  about  when 
one  travels,  we  do  not  recall  a  better  edition 
than  this. 
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larity  in  England.  It  is  a  series  of  monitory 
chapters  upon  all  sorts  of  social  and  moral 
observances  delivered  in  slangy  English,  of 
which  the  author  seems  entirely  unconscious. 
Prefacing  a  book  with  a  Biblical  quotation 
familiar  to  us  all,  and  implying  dignity  in  its 
most  gracious  form,  we  read  of  a  "  cameelious 
hump"  and  "frowsting  over  the  fire,"  are 
exhorted  not  to  cultivate  "  too-soonism,"  while 
"  nasty  "  is  quite  omnipresent  The  papers 
apparently  were  originally  written  for  "  Cham- 
bers's Journal." 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay 
(1776-1840).  As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  Charlotte 
Barrett.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 
Dobson.  In  6  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in.  524  pages. 
*2J0. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Fanny  Burney," 
edited  by  her  niece  and  furnished  with  pref- 
ace and  notes  by  Austin  Dobson,  who  is,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  one  of  the  foremost 
students  in  later  eighteenth-century  literature 
and  one  of  the  most  competent  editors  for 
this  kind  of  work.  The  edition,  which  is  to 
be  .completed  in  six  volumes,  is  based  on  the 
seven  volumes  issued  by  Mr.  Henry  Colburn 
between  1842-46.  Certain  passages  omitted 
from  the  second  impression  in  volumes  one 
and  two  of  that  edition  have  been  restored 
by  the  editor.  Six  appendices  have  been 
added  to  the  volumes  containing  unpublished 
letters  and  extracts  from  other  sources  too 
lengthy  to  be  included  in  the  notes.  The 
notes,  which  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  have  been  in  the  main 
specially  prepared  for  this  edition.  Por- 
traits, views,  autographs,  and  plans  consti- 
tute the  carefully  chosen  illustrations,  and 
the  illustration  has  been  so  thoroughly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  text  that  the  editor  has 
endeavored  to  exclude  all  which  are  not  ac- 
tually mentioned  in  the  text  or  nearly  con- 
temporary with  it  The  type  of  the  edition 
is  delightfully  large,  and  the  books,  although 
of  substantial  size,  are  not  too  cumbersome 
either  in  form  or  weight. 

Dog  (The).  By  G.  E.  Milton.  (Animal  Au- 
tobiographies.) Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
NewYork.  5&x8X  in.  208  pages.  *2. 
Having  disposed  of  the  Rat  and  the  Black 
Bear  in  a  series  of  Animal  Autobiographies, 
"The  Dog"  claims  our  attention  in  this 
cleverly  written  story.  A  well-trained,  intel- 
ligent dog  of  somewhat  mixed  breed,  but  of 
admirable  temper,  tells  his  experiences  with- 
out affectation.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  dog-instinct  in  his  doings-— but  all 
the  affecting  beauty  of  fidelity.  It  is  a  story 
that  will  delight  boys  and  girls,  touching  older 
hearts  as  well. 

Sngliah  Works  of  Roger  Aschara.  Edited 
by  William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  (Cambridge 
English  Classics.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5«x8in.  304  pages.  $130. 
This  latest  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Eng- 
lish classics  contains  "  Toxophilus,"  "Report 
of  the  Affairs  and  State  of  Germany,"  and 
"The  Schoolmaster,"  the  spelling  conform- 


ing to  that  of  the  original  edition.  The 
name  of  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright  on  the 
title-page  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  care 
with  which  the  text  has  been  reproduced  and 
of  the  editorial  work  done  on  the  volume. 
It  is  of  convenient  size,  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  on  paper  of  light  weight,  and  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  interesting,  quaint, 
and  valuable  contributions  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose.  "The  Schoolmaster"  has  long 
been  one  of  the  original  documents,  so  to 
speak,  in  educational  literature. 

Evesham.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Ed- 
mund H.  New.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4x7  in.  96  pages.  50c.,  net. 
Americans  rarely  see  Evesham  and  the 
beautiful,  broad  vale  in  which  it  lies,  although 
they  are  near  it  when  they  make,  as  all  good 
Americans  do,  their  Shakespeare  pilgrimage. 
This  little  book,  one  of  the  "Temple  Topog- 
raphies," is,  with  its  line  drawings  and  pleas- 
ant narrative,  an  introduction  and  an  incen- 
tive to  visit  a  charming  countryside. 

German  Drill  Book  (A):  Containing  Mate- 
rials Essential  to  Beginners  in  the  Study  of 
German.  By  Francis  Kingsley  Ball,  Ph.D.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4KX7J4  in.  216  pages. 

Good  Friday:  The  Seven  Last  Words  in 
Their  Significance  for  Life,  With  a  Good  Fri- 
day Address  to  Children.  By  Arthur  J.  Gam- 
mack.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4J4x7J(in.  67  pages.  60c.,  net. 

History  of  the  Swedish  Baptists  in  Sweden 
and  America.  By  Captain  Gustavus  W.  Schroeder. 
(Jubilee  Edition!)  Published  by  the  Author,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  316  pages. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
4  vols.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8* 
in.  $6. 

A  new  edition,  with  some  new  chapters,  of 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  pleasing  col- 
lections of  literary  essays.  Mr.  Stephen,  as  a 
critic  and  as  a  biographer,  had  the  faculty  of 
finding  the  vital  features  of  his  subject,  and 
of  treating  them  clearly  and  with  sound 
methods  of  interpretation.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  decidedly  a  handsome  one. 

Inspiration  in  Common  Life.  By  W.  L. 
Watkinson.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
4x6%  in.  128  pages.  75c..  net. 

In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare.  By  Tudor 
Jenks.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4x7  in.  288  pages. 
Following  the  story  of  Chaucer,  in  the  ad- 
mirable series  of  Lives  of  Great  Writers  by 
Tudor  Jenks,  "In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare 
comes  in  natural  order.  That  but  little  is 
positively  known  of  Shakespeare  does  not 
prevent  a  knowledge  of  his  times  and  the 
influences  surrounding  him,  from  which  a 
convincing  picture  of  the  man  may  arise  in 
our  minds.  Mr.  Jenks  accepts  these  limita- 
tions frankly,  and  after  stating  briefly  the 
proved  facts,  proceeds,  as  an  open-minded 
student,  to  unroll  a  fascinating  panorama. 
His  idea  is  that  the  young  student  must  first 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
plays  themselves;  know  the  poet  through 
his  work,  comprehending  the  Elizabethan 
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the  study  of  the  dry  facts,  such  as  are  known. 
His  dictum  is  that  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  will  perish.  "  whatever  is  con- 
sistent will  eventually  take  its  place  in  the 
enduring  immortality  of  the  man  Shake- 
speare." 

Medieval  Civilization.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Dana  Carleton  Munro  and  George 
Clarice  Sellery.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  391  pages,  f  1.25,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Nature  Teaching  Based  upon  the  General 
Principles  of  Agriculture  for  the  U»e  of  Schools. 

By  Francis  Watts,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.^and  Will- 
lam  G.  Freeman,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  193  pages.  $  1,  net. 

Novelaa  Cortas  Escogidas.  By  D.  Pedro 
A.  de  Alarcon.  Edited  by  Alfred  Remy.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4«x6)4  in.  155  pages. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  By  Richard  Chene- 
vix  Trench,  D.D.  Edited  by  A.  Smythe  Palmer, 
D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4*x6# 
in.  258  pages. 
A  new  edition  of  a  book  which,  when  new, 
aroused  wide  discussion  among  philologists 
and  grammarians  and  caused  not  a  little  con- 
troversy. 

Riverside  Graded  Song  Book  (The) :  Part  II. 
for  Grammar  Grades.  Edited  by  William  M. 
Lawrence.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
6Xx8J4in.  168  pages.  40c.,  net. 


Secret  Woman  (The).    By  Eden  Philpotts. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7H  in.  385 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  book  of  unusual  power  and  passion — by 
far  the  best  work  in  fiction  that  Mr.  Philpotts 
has  put  forth  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  In  its  main  motive  the  plot  is  som- 
ber, but  its  tense  hold  on  the  sympathy^  never 
relaxes ;  and  the  tragedy  of  the  situation — a 
tragedy  that  recalls,  but  does  not  imitate, 
that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  " — is  relieved  by  the  infectious  humor 
of  the  Devonshire  rustics,  which  Mr.  Phill- 
potts  uses,  as  always,  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  broad  appreciation.  There  are  at 
least  four  characters  in  this  book  that  are 
original  in  conception,  carefully  consistent 
throughout,  and  subtle  in  their  psychological 
development  There  was  danger  of  morbid- 
ity in  the  study  of  temperamental  yielding  to 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  in  that  of  the 
sudden  temptation  to  murder  and  instant  com- 
mission of  murder  by_  a  naturally  noble-minded 
and  truly  religious  wife,  and  of  her  terrible  en- 
durance of  remorse  at  a  son's  insistence  rather 
than  the  full  confession  her  soul  craves ;  but 
the  author's  treatment  of  an  immensely  diffi- 
cult theme  is  sane  and  sincere.  The  "  secret 
woman,"  whom  the  husband  loved,  also  bears 
in  a  lonely  heart  her  remorse  and  passionate 
love  for  tne  dead  man.  Altogether  the  situ- 
ation is  as  strange  as  it  is  compelling  in  its 
force,  and  it  is  handled  with  skill  and  vigor. 
In  all,  this  is  a  grim  but  forceful  romance. 

Sir  Waiter  Raleigh.   By  Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 

(English  Men  of  Action.)   The  Macmillan  Co., 
'     New  York.  5x7K  in.  292  pages,  tl.25. 
Sidney  Lee's  remark  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's "  versatile  exploits  in  action  and  in 
contemplation — in  life_and  literature — were 


a  microcosm  of  the  virtues  and  vices  which 
the  Renaissance  bred  in  the  Elizabethan 
mind  and  heart "  finds  able  support  in  the 
story  of  the  career  of  this  illustrious  Eng- 
lishman of  the  sixteenth  century  as  here 
retold.  The  riddles  presented  by  Raleigh's 
personality  and  record  can,  the  author  holds, 
be  satisfactorily  answered  only  by  reconsti- 
tuting the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  Raleigh 
lived  and  moved,  and  he  has  accordingly 
given  us  a  study  rich  in  atmosphere.  Tne 
fife  of  the  court,  of  the  camp,  of  the  sea — 
the  factors  which,  firing  Raleigh's  imagina- 
tion at  an  early  age,  shaped  him  to  the  deeds 
that  made  of  him  the  ideal  Englishman  to 
later  generations — are  limned  vividly  and 
convincingly.  With  the  eye  of  a  friend,  yet 
of  no  undiscriminating  admirer,  Sir  Rennell 
scrutinizes  the  successive  phases  of  his  hero's 
development  as  soldier,  sailor,  explorer,  court- 
ier, historian,  orator,  poet,  and  musician — 
scrutinizes,  too,  his  relations  with  friend  and 
foe,  revealing,  side  by  side  with  the  traits 
that  ennobled,  the  blemishes  that  were  in 
truth  "  spots  on  the  sun  of  his  reputation." 
And,  in  the  end,  a  very  human  Raleigh  stands 
before  us,  but  a  Raleigh  who.  if  less  ideal 
than  commonly  presented,  well  justifies  the 
verdict  posterity  has  accorded  him.  Sir 
Rennell's  work  is  not  free  from  defect  There 
are  times  when  he  assuredly  assumes  the  role 
of  a  special  pleader ;  here  and  there,  and 
particularly  in  his  account  of  Raleigh's  expe- 
riences in  Ireland,  we  may  clearly  perceive 
prejudice  ;  the  proportion  is  not  so  well  main- 
tained as  we  should  desire.  But  on  the 
whole,  he  has  acquitted  himself  well,  giving 
us  a  book  which  is  at  once  enjoyable  and  a 
creditable  addition  to  the  series  of  which  it 
forms  part 

Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  and 
Their  Application  to  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

By  Ernest  Dewitt  Burton.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Decennial  Publications.)  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8x11  in.  72  pages. 

Songs : .  Only  a  Rose.  By  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 
50c.  leeus  Friend  of  Little  Children.  By  W. 
Rhys-Herbert.  50c.  The  Violet.  By  Rossetter 
G.  Cole.  50c.  Just  for  This.  By  Rossetter  G. 
Cole.  50c.  lay  World  Within  Thy  Heart. 
By  Rose  Mansfield  Eversole.  60c.  Good  Night. 
By  Adolf  Weidig.  Lullaby.  By  Ada  I_  Pond. 
Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  £1 

Tale  of  the  Kloster  (A).  By  Brother  Tabez. 
Illustrated.  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadel- 
phia. 5}4X8  in.  336  pages. 
The  tide  of  emigration  into  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  brought  with  it  many  peasants 
from  Germany,  who  formed  in  after  years 
the  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch "  element  there — 
strong  men  and  homekeeping  women.  Many 
curious  forms  of  religious  faith  and  practice 
were  found  among  them.  The  German  Mys- 
tics of  the  Kloster  in  Ephrata,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  one  of  these  com- 
panies— a  celibate  community.  The  romance, 
to  be  found  everywhere,  of  human  love  was 
not  entirely  absent  in  the  brotherhood.  This 
story  is  told  as  the  personal  experience  of 
Brother  Jabez,  a  gentle-hearted  giant  whose 
life  was  enriched  by  the  filial  love  of  a  stray 
child  whom  he  took  to  his  hermit  hut  and  to 
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his  heart  As  a  representation  of  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  time  and  the  strange  com- 
munity the  story  has  its  own  value.  It  is 
written  with  simplicity  and  grace. 

Thomas  Moore.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  (Eng- 
lish Hen  of  Letters.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7H  in.  204  pages,  »l. 
Moore's  personality  won  him  many  friends, 
and  his  geniality  as  much  almost  as  his 

fenius  made  him  beloved  by  his  generation, 
le  is  a  capital  subject  for  this  series,  which 
deals  briefly  but  popularly  with  traits  and 
characteristic  incidents^  rather  than  with  for- 
mal biography  or  criticism.  Mr.  Gwynn  has 
given  us  an  eminently  readable  book.  The 
following  extract  gives  Mr.  Gwynn's  estimate 
of  Moore  the  poet: 

The  son  of  a  petty  Dublin  tradesman,  he  found  him- 
self almost  from  his  first  entry  on  the  world  courted 
by  a  brilliant  society ;  each  year  added  to  his  friend- 
ship among  the  men  who  stood  highest  in  literature 
and  statesmanship ;  and  his  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent was  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Scott  and  Byron. 


He  did  not  live  to  see  a  reaction.  Lord  John  Russell 
could  write  boldly  in  1853,  a  year  after  his  friend's 
death,  that "  of  English  lyrical  poets,  Moore  is  surely 
the  greatest."  There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  criticise 
either  this  attitude  of  excessive  admiration  or  that 
which  in  many  cases  has  replaced  it,  of  tolerant  con- 
tempt. But  it  is  as  well  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
the  fact  that  even  to-day,  more  than  a  century  after  he 
began  to  publish,  Moore  is  still  one  of  the  poets  most 
popular  and  widely  known  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  His  effect  on  his  own  race  at  least 
has  been  durable,  and  if  it  be  a  fair  test  of  a  poet's 
vitality  to  ask  how  much  of  his  work  could  be  recov- 
ered from  oral  tradition,  there  are  not  many  who 
would  stand  it  better  than  the  singer  of  Irish  Melodies. 
At  least  the  older  generation  of  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women now  living  have  his  poetry  by  heart. 

Tonal  Counterpoint :  Studies  in  Part- Writ- 
ing. By  Walter  R.  Spalding.  Illustrated.  Arthur 
P.  Schmidt,  Boston.  6x9$  in.  258  pages,  (2. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Zadig  and  Other  Stories.  By  Voltaire. 
Edited  by  Irving  Babbitt.  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co., 
Boston.  4Kx6J4in.  200  pages. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Nantes  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

Sense  Study  of  Music,"  by  Mr.  Surette, 
appeared  in  the  "  Journal "  of  the  American 
University  Extension  Society.  Since  that 
time,  ten  years  ago,  the  Society  has  had, 
every  season  from  September  to  April,  an 
increasing  number  of  lecture  courses  oy  Mr. 
Surette  on  this  plan:  "  National  Folk-Songs." 
"The  Classical  Period,"  "The  Romantic 
Period,"  "The  Wagner  Opera,"  "Modern 
Composers,"  etc.,  illustrated  by  vocalists, 
piano,  trios  and  quartettes  of  instruments,  etc. 
The  lectures  have  grown  to  twenty-two  or 
more  courses  in  a  single  season,  at  centers 
extending  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia. 

To  all  helievers  in  the  elevating  power  of 
music  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  that  The 
Outlook  gives  its  approval  to  this  compre- 
hensive teaching  of  the  principles  of  musical 
form  and  expression,  with  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

Frederick  B.  Miles, 
Pres.  American  University  Extension  Soc. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  department  of  The  Week,  under 
the  heading  "  Music  and  Public  Education." 
your  issue  of  December  31  has  an  admirable 
description  of  the  method  of  musical  instruc- 
tion practiced  by  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
in  his  lectures  on  the  development  of  instru- 
mental music  at  the  Normal  College,  Sixty- 
eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  To  quote 
your  own  words,  with  which  I  heartily  agree : 
"  The  plan  of  these  lectures  is  one  which 
might  be  adopted  with  profit  in  every  univer- 
sity extension  center  and  in  every  city,"  etc. 

It  may,  therefore,  interest  you  and  your 
readers  to  learn  that  this  method  of  musical 
instruction  has  been  carried  on  for  two  years 
under  the  auspices  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, in  courses  of  thirty  lectures  and 
double  courses  of  sixty  lectures  each,  by  tile 
originator  and  introducer  of  the  system,  who 
is  Staff  Lecturer  in  Music  at  both  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  American  University  Ex- 
tension Society,  Philadelphia,  viz.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
Wesleyan  University  (Chicago),  and  others 
are  thinking  of  taking  it  up.  Your  good 
words  will  doubtless  promote  its  further  exten- 
sion. 

Like  all  good  work,  this  system  has  been 
of  gradual  growth.  It  began  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  when  an  article  entitled  "  Common 


The  Suffrage  in  the  South 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  seem  to  imply  in  a  recent  editorial 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  the 
number  of  votes  cast  the  basis  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  "  pro- 
posed reduction,"  you  say :  "  it  is  unjust  to 
condition  the  Congressional  representation  of 
Southern  States  upon  the  number  of  votes 
cast,  and  of  Northern  States  upon  the  size 
of  population."   It  is  plain  that  such  a  rep- 
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resentation  has  no  constitutional  warrant. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  that 
when  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  male 
inhabitants  of  requisite  age  for  any  reason 
other  than  "  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  there- 
in shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State."  This  makes 
it  a  question,  not  of  how  many  persons  actu- 
ally vote,  but  of  how  many  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote — a  very  different  thing. 

In  the  Congressional  election  of  1902  less 
than  500  votes  were  cast  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  against  the  Democrats.  Of  course 
the  total  vote  cast  was  light  Yet  Georgia 
has  neither  educational  nor  property  qualifi- 
cation for  the  suffrage.  The  real  elections 
of  the  South  are  usually  the  primaries,  where 
the  vote  cast  is  often  much  larger  than  in 
the  regular  election. 

Oxford,  Georgia.  E.  H.  JOHNSON. 

Preserve  Our  Trees 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  continues  its  good  work  in 
arousing  the  public  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  tree-preservation.  From  the  result  of 
daily  observation  it  would  seem'  that  to 
the  average  man  a  tree  is  valuable  only  as 
prospective  cord-wood  or  lumber.  In  St 
Louis  we  have  just  had  a  costly  illustration 
on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  treatment  of  our 
finest  park  at  the  hands  of  the  Exposition 
officials.  Forest  Park  contained  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  beautifully  diversified  by  knolls 
and  vales  grandly  wooded,  much  of  the  forest 
being  centuries  old — elms,  oaks,  walnuts,  lin- 
den, sycamore.  The  turf,  enriched  by  the 
decay  of  ages  of  leaf-mold,  was  a  garden  of 
flowers.  Being  in  our  central  suburb  and 
choicest  residence  district,  the  Park  was  a 
most  popular  resort,  and  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  chief  glory  of  the  city.  When  it  was 
rumored  that  Forest  Park  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Exposition,  there  was  a  general 
protest  Our  city  government  or  rather 
misgovernment,  of  that  time  has  been  shown 
up  in  the  Folk  prosecutions.  A  bill  was 
passed  granting  the  use  of  one-half  the  park 
under  conditions  prohibitive  of  damage.  The 
Mayor  vetoed  it  as  endangering  an  invaluable 
public  property.  However,  a  new  Mayor, 
put  in  office  by  the  same  means  that  cost 
Butler  his  place  in  Congress,  signed  the  bill, 
and  in  addition  offered  not  the  slightest  op- 
position to  the  destruction  that  followed, 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  worst  forebod- 
ing. At  last  the  responsible  city  authorities, 
startled  by  the  lawless,  wholesale  ravage, 
called  in  as  expert  to  estimate  the  damages 
Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  formerly  Commis- 
sioner of  Central  Park,  New  York.  In  his 
report  he  stated  "that  the  trees  destroyed 
were  as  rare  as  they  were  fine.  The  denuding 
of  the  Park  of  those  trees  can  never  be 


repaired.  Twelve  thousand  (I)  magnificent 
forest  trees  were  chopped  down,  and  nothing 
but  a  barren,  denuded  plain  will  be  left" 
(vide  St  Louis  "  Republic,"  February  28, 
1903).  Vacheron,  chief  landscape  gardener 
of  Paris,  laments  the  profanation  of  tne  beau- 
tiful Park,  where  century-old  trees  have  been 
cut  down  to  make  room  for  a  bad  copy  of  the 
Paris  Fair  of  1900  (vide  St  Louis  "Globe- 
Democrat,"  January  14.  1904).  But  let  the 
"Official  "guide-book  tell  the  tale.  Page  20: 
"The  conversion  of  the  forest-covered 
grounds  into  a  Fair  City  was  a  work  of  no 
little  difficulty.  A  wearing  task  was  the 
clearing  of  the  land,  the  blasting  of  the 
gnarled  stumps,  and  cutting  down  the  hills  to 
shape  them  to  the  ideals  of  the  landscape 
architect."  "  Landscape  architect "  I  Shade 
of  the  immortal  Olmsted.  Nd  more  glaring 
illustration  could  be  given  of  the  great  need 
of  awakening  the  public  conscience  to  a 
keener  sense  of  responsibility  toward  our- 
selves and  posterity  in  the  matter  of  forest 
preservation.  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo 
have  demonstrated  how  a  park  may  be  used 
and  not  abused  as  part  of  the  site  of  a  F~ir. 
As  the  Exposition  grounds  covered  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  acres  outside  Forest 
Park,  the  only  excuse  for  the  lawless  vandal- 
ism was  to  make  visible  "the  ideals  of  a 
landscape  architect" 

Charles  A.  Todd,  M.D. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Pure  Food 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Much  has  been  written,  much  has  been 
said,  of  late,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pure  Food 
Bill,  but  one  point  has  been  overlooked ; 
namely,  the  influence  that  could  be  wielded  by 
the  Women's  Clubs  all  over  the  country. 
While  women  are  the  housekeepers  of  the 
land,  they  are  not  always  watchful  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  food  consumed  in  their  house- 
holds. Many  food  manufacturers  have  taken 
advantage  of  this,  and  the  result  is  that  to- 
day the  market  is  flooded  with  adulterated 

§oods.   The  buyer  is  unable  to  tell  whether 
le  goods  she  buys  are  pure  or  not  "With 
the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill  will  come 
truthful  branding  of  all  manufactured  foods, 
so  that  every  woman  can  tell  whether  or  not 
she  is  feeding  her  family  with  adulterated 
foods,  which  it  is  estimated  are  now  costing 
this  country  1375,000,000  annually.   Is  it  not 
worth  while  for  the  club  women  of  this 
country  to  combine  together  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  ?  The  women  need  only 
to  be  reminded  of  a  duty  to  do  it  Prompt 
action  is  now  a  duty.   The  United  States 
Senate  may  again  take  up  the  bill  this  month. 
Meantime,  if  every  woman  would  write  a  letter 
to  the  Senators  at  Washington;  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  is  it  not  safe 
to  predict  that  it  would  soon  become  a  law  ? 

Alice  Ukev. 

Cranford,  Now  Jersey. 
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Bright's  Disease 
Cystitis  and 
Diabetes 

This  Book  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  cost — if  afflicted  or  in  doubt 
We  are  Specialists  in  these  three  diseases. 
We  cannot  cure  all  ills,  but  do  a  few  things  well. 
We  do  cure  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes — acute  or  chronic. 
Proof  I  Our  patients  secure  Life  Insurance  after  previous  rejection. 
Lesser  Kidney  Troubles  are  naturally  the  more  quickly  cured. 
Uremic  Poisoning  is  very  prevalent  and  very  dangerous. 
Analysis  of  Urine  (free)  necessary  to  detect  these  stealthy  diseases. 
We  compound  no  patent  medicines. 

Ours  are  herbal,  non-poisonous,  and  non-alcoholic  preparations. 
Investigation  compels  belief.    Established  1890. 

The  Tompkins-Corbin  Co.  "n^v^SST 


TARTARLITHINE 

Eliminates  Uric  Acid  and  tbe  Poison  of  Rheumatism 


F 

■  Ell 

■  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  says: 

I  "  Tartarlithine  will  increase  the  normal  alkalinity 

I  of  the  blood,  eliminate  uric  acid  freely  and  not  dis- 

I  turb  the  normal  ease  with  which  the  kidneys  can 

I  perform  their  function.  In  rheumatism  Tartailithine 

I  is  beneficial  and  refreshinj;." 
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Tartarlithine  rarely  lans  oecause  it  supplies  the 
blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
tree  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  Physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask   Your   Doctor  About  It 

Free  samtfe  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  n^SX^ 

Sate  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 
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No  Haste ;  No  Halt 


President  Roosevelt 
did  a  characteristic 
tiling  when  he  chose  the  members  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  as 
the  audience  to  whom  he  should  address 
his  views  on  the  regulation  of  railroads. 
Instead  of  going  to  some  place  in  the 
West  where  he  might  be  certain  of  find- 
ing hearers  whose  sentiments  he  would 
voice,  he  went  to  a  State  in  which  vested 
interests  preponderate,  and  in  its  chief 
citjfljat  a  banquet  last  week,  gave  his 
message  in  favor  of  Federal  control. 
He  began  by  reiterating  Lincoln's  faith 
in  the  whole  people,  and  then  bade  his 
hearers,  as  business  leaders,  not  to 
thwart  but  to  guide  the  people  in  their 
undertaking  to  supervise  and  regulate 
corporate  activity.    The  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  he  said,  contemplated  Fed- 
eral control  of  inter-State  commerce  "  in 
all  its  branches  and  aspects."  If  this  con- 
trol is  to  be  exercised  sanely,  it  must  be 
gradually  but  surely  developed.    "  There 
must  be  no  hurry,"  were  his  words,  "  but 
there  must  also  be  no  halt."   The  way 
to  avoid  violent  change  is  to  consent  to 
moderate  change.    Just  what  character, 
in  detail,  the  enlargement  of  Federal 
control  should  take  he  did  not  undertake 
to  say,  except  to  point  out  that  power 
over  rates  must  be  lodged  in  some 
tribunal.   This  must  be  done,  he  de- 
clared, not  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  class, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Republic 
that  knows  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor,  no  distinction  between  any 
classes.   It  is  interesting  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  this  that  on  the  same  day 
Resident  Roosevelt  made  an  address  to 
the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis — the  men 
who  are  in  training  to  fight  on  the  water — 
in  the  course  of  which  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  arbitration  treaties 
before  the  Senate.    In  thus  speaking  to 
'  business  men  concerning  Governmental 
control  of  business,  and  to  naval'  men 


concerning  the  substitution  of  arbitra- 
tion for  war,  the  President  instinctively 
illustrated  the  principle  he  enunciated, 
that  what  concerns  a  part  of  a  nation 
concerns  the  whole,  that  the  man  who 
has  been  taught  the  arts  of  war  is  as 
concerned  as  the  clergyman  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  that  the  owner  of  property 
is  as  sure  to  gain  as  is  the  laborer  by 
righteous  control  of  property. 


The  Beef  Trust 


Last  week  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  Beef  Trust  was  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Court  affirmed  the  injunction  issued  last 
spring  by  Judge  Grosscup  in  Chicago 
restraining  the  meat  packers  from  con- 
spiring to  depress  the  price  of  cattle  and 
to  raise  the  price  of  dressed  beef.  It 
had  been  practically  established  in  Judge 
Grosscup's  court  that,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  the  packers  each 
day  fixed  the  price  of  live  cattle,  a  price 
which  stock-raisers  were  compelled  to 
accept,  and  that  the  selling  price  of  the 
dressed  product  was  also  mutually  estab- 
lished. The  Government's  bill,  as  pre- 
sented by  Attorney-General  Moody  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  charged  a  combina- 
tion of  a  dominant  proportion  of  the 
dealers  in  fresh  meat  through  the  United 
States  (1)  not  to  bid  against  one  another 
in  the  live-stock  markets  of  the  different 
States ;  (2)  to  bid  up  prices  for  a  few 
days  so  as  to  induce  cattlemen  to  send 
their  stock  to  the  stock-yards ;  (3)  to  fix 
prices  at  which  they  would  sell,  and 
hence,  when  necessary,  to  restrict  ship- 
ments of  meat ;  (4)  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  credit  to  dealers  and  to  keep  a 
blacklist ;  (5)  to  make  uniform  and  im- 
proper charges  for  cartage ;  and  (6)  to 
obtain  less  than  lawful  rates  from  the 
railways  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competi- 
tors. Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  who  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  that  when 
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cattle  are  sent  for  sale  from  a  place  in 
one  State,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  end  their  transit  after  purchase  in 
another,  and  when  in  effect  they  do  so, 
with  only  the  interruption  necessary  to 
find  a  purchaser  at  the  stock-yards ;  thai 
when  the  sales  of  meats  are  by  persons 
in  one  State  to  persons  in  other  States 
and  the  shipments  to  other  States  are 
part  of  the  transaction,  the  current  thus 
existing  is  a  current  of  commerce  among 
the  States.  Furthermore — and  this  phrase 
marks  the  extreme  limit  yet  reached  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  control  of 
inter-State  commerce — the  Court  said : 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  rule 
which  marks  the  point  at  which  State  taxa- 
tion or  regulation  becomes  permissible  is 
necessarily  beyond  the  scope  of  interference 
by  Congress  in  cases  where  such  interference 
is  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  among  the  States. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  de- 
clared that,  while  the  defendants  cannot 
be  ordered  to  compete,  they  may  prop- 
erly be  forbidden  to  give  directions  or 
to  make  agreements  not  to  compete. 
Thus  the  decision  sustains  in  all  respects 
the  contentions  of  the  Government.  Inter- 
State  commerce  is  defined  anew,  and 
the  decision  condemns  as  an  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade  any  combination  among 
independent  dealers  to  suppress  compe- 
tition, to  fix  and  maintain  uniform  prices, 
and  to  obtain  preferential  rates  for  trans- 
portation. In  two  respects  this  decision 
is  peculiarly  impressive.  First,  it  is 
unanimous.  Secondly,  it  marks  an  im- 
portant step  in  our  elaboration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  control  of  commerce. 


Accompanying  the  signifi- 
cant  a^ress  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
significant  decision  in  the  Beef  Trust 
case,  affirming  the  large  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  inter-State  commerce,  comes 
the  omnibus  measure  now  formulated 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter-State 
and  Foreign  Commerce  from  the  Hep- 
burn, Townsend,  and  Esch  bills.  This  is 
the  latest  legislative  product  in  the  matter 
of  railway  rate  regulation.  It  gives  to 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  fix  rates  in  case  of  complaint ; 


this  Commission  is  increased  from  five 
to  seven  members,  each  having  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year;  and  a  Court  of 
Transportation  is  created,  composed  of 
five  Circuit  Judges  of  the  United  States, 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same 
judicial  circuit.    These  judges  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  terms  of 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  re- 
spectively, from  April  1,  1905,  and  as 
their  terms  expire  the  President  is  to 
appoint  their  successors  from  the  Circuit 
Judges  for  terms  of  five  years  each. 
The  court  is  to  hold  four  regular  ses- 
sions annually  in  Washington,  and  may 
hold  special  sessions  at  other  places 
"  when  justice  would  be  thereby  pro- 
moted."  To  this  court  "  exclusive  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  "  is  granted  in  all  cases 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  either 
this  bill  or  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act   Proceedings  to  force  contumacious 
witnesses  to  testify  before  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  may  be  brought 
in  any  court  of  original  jurisdiction. 
The  order  of  the  Commission  shall,  of  its 
own  force,  become  operative  thirty  days 
after  notice  has  been  given,  but  at  any 
time  within  sixty  days  any  persons  directly 
affected  may  institute  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Transportation,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  equity,  to  have  it  reviewed.    All  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Court  of  Transportation 
within  ten  days  after  notice  for  review 
has  been  given,  and  the  proceedings 
before  the  Court  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Attorney-General.    A  penalty  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  day  is  imposed  for 
each  day's  violation  of  the  Commission's 
rulings.    It  appears  to  us  unfortunate 
that  this  measure  is  to  be  driven  through 
the  House  with  sparse  time  for  debate 
and  with  no  opportunity  for  amendments, 
because  the  effect  of  such  action  is  to 
reinforce  the  impression  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  acts  without  deliber- 
ation, and  so  to  make  the  country  more 
patient  with  the  Senate  for  deliberating^ 
without  action.    The  questions  involved 
in  the  proposed  rate  regulation  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  debated,  and  there  ought 
to  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  consider- 
ation of  all  possible  amendments  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  The  refusal  by  the  majority  to 
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allow  this  opportunity  will  be  likely  to 
result  in  more  haste  and  less  speed. 


Two  and  a  Half 


The  decision  in  the  Beef 
Tears'  Progress  Trust  case  and  the  resolve 
of  the  Republican  major- 
ity to  carry  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  this  session  a  measure  for 
the  effective  regulation  of  railroad  rates 
marks  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  public  sentiment  since  August  23, 
1902,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  speech 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  initiated 
his  campaign  against  the  trusts  and  laid 
down  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
Nation  must  assume  the  power  of  control 
over  great  capitalistic  organizations  by 
legislation,  and,  "  if  necessary,  by  Con- 
stitutional amendment."  That  address 
was  received  with  some  applause  but  more 
criticism  ;  and  it  unquestionably  set  at 
work  influences  which  were  supposed  to 
be  potent,  though  they  proved  not  to  be 
effective,  to  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.  That  was 
two  years  and  a  half  ago.  Now  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United'  States 
affirms  without  a  dissenting  voice  that 
Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution, 
practically  unlimited  power  of  control 
over  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce,  and  that  a  business/ 
which  involves  purchase  in  one  State/ 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  and  sell- 
ing in  another  State  is  inter-State  com-\ 
merce;  and  the  House  of  Represent-  * 
atives  declares  its  purpose — this  much 
we  must  assume,  though  the  final  action 
of  the  House  has  not  yet  been  taken — 
to  use  this  power  to  compel  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  public  highways  to  share 
their  control  of  these  highways  with  the 
people, bysubmitting  their  administration 
of  them  to  Governmental  supervision, 
and,  whenever  justice  requires,  to  Gov- 
ernmental revision  or  reversal.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  men  who  have  only  just 
begun  to  realize  the  existence  of  this 
question  are  startled  at  the  progress 
which  public  opinion  has  made,  and  are 
clamorous  for  further  and  fuller  discus- 
sion ;  nor  that  others  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  belief  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  leaving  every- 
thing to  individual  liberty  and  natural 


laws  look  with  vague  apprehension  upon 
a  movement  which  threatens,  or  prom- 
ises, to  bring  that  individual  liberty  under 
Governmental  control,  and  to  use  those 
natural  laws  by  means  of  Governmental 
direction.  Since  The  Outlook  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  has  been  advocat- 
ing such  Government  control  of  the 
railroads,  and  maintaining  that  they 
are  true  public  highways  and  not  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  the  owners 
of  them  are  but  part  owners,  and  are 
public  servants  administering  a  public 
trust,  The  Outlook  shares  neither  the 
surprise  of  the  startled  nor  the  fears  of 
the  alarmed.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
a  little  fuller  knowledge  of  English  rail- 
road history  would  have  made  this 
Nation's  tardy  acceptance  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  less  surprising  to  some, 
and  the  successful  operation  of  Govern- 
mental control  in  England  would  make 
the  advent  of  a  similar  era  of  control  in 
this  country  less  alarming  to  others. 
We  should  add  that  the  Rate  Regulation 
Bill  is  supplemented  by  another,  known 
as  the  Overstreet  Bill,  which,  if  enacted, 
will  bring  the  private-car  lines  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Elkins  Act,  passed  in 
1903,  which  forbids  rebates. 


That  rate  regulation  does 
Ra?wayriCourt  not  necessarily  mean  "  rate 

reduction  "  appears  to  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  since  1888 
Great  Britain  has  had  rate  regulation, 
and  freight  rates  on  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain  are  much  higher  than  in 
this  country.  But  British  manufac- 
turers and  traders  have  the  advantage  of 
something  like  uniformity  in  rates  and 
terminal  charges,  and  since  the  Railway 
Commission  was  reorganized  in  1888, 
reinforced  by  judges  from  the  higher 
courts  and  otherwise  greatly  strength- 
ened, British  manufacturers  have  been 
but  little  worried  with  rebates  and  other 
advantages  conceded  by  railway  compa- 
nies to  their  competitors.  They  com- 
plain, of  course,  of  rates ;  complain  that 
they  are  too  high ;  but  they  seldom  com- 
plain of  discriminations  either  in  favor 
of  individuals,  manufacturers,  or  of  par- 
ticular industrial  districts ;  for  either  in 
the  Railway  Court  or  at  the  Board  of 
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Trade  the  British  manufacturers,  since 
the  famous  Railways  and  Canals  Act  of 
1888,  have  had  a  quick  and  certain 
remedy  for  any  grievance  they  may  have 
against  the  railway  companies.  The 
year  1888  was  as  important  in  British 
railway  history  as  1905  promises  to  be 
in  the  railroad  annals  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  much  complaint 
against  the  British  railways  in  the  middle 
eighties,  and  in  1888  the  Salisbury  Gov- 
ernment passed  the  Act  under  which  the 
Railway  Commission  was  strengthened 
and  its  powers  enormously  enlarged. 
The  Commission  was  then  elevated  to 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  or  any  other  of  the 
higher  courts,  and,  like  these  courts,  it 
can  insist  on  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  commit  for  contempt.  Two 
Commissioners  at  salaries  of  $15,000  a 
year  were  appointed,  one  of  whom,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
must  be  experienced  in  railway  work. 
It  was  also  provided  that  three  ex-officio 
Commissioners  should  be  attached  to  the 
Court,  these  to  be  judges  tdrawn  for  a 
term  of  service  with  the  Railway  Com- 
mission— one  from  the  courts  in  Eng- 
land, one  from  those  of  Scotland,  and 
the  third  from  Ireland.  The  Railway 
Court  deals  with  charges  of  undue  pref- 
erences and  discriminations  which  tell 
either  against  individual  manufacturers 
or  against  particular  localities;  and  when 
charges  of  preference  are  made,  the  Act 
of  1888  throws  on  the  railway  company 
the  onus  of  proving  that  there  is  no 
undue  preference.  Moreover,  the  Court 
has  large  powers  in  dealing  with  rela- 
tions between  different  railway  compa- 
nies, and  also  concerning  disputes  as  to 
terminal  charges  and  facilities,  and  other 
services  rendered  by  the  railway  com- 
panies to  the  public.  One  clause  of  this 
Act  of  1888  provided  that  the  railway 
companies  should  submit  revised  sched- 
ules of  classifications  and  charges  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  was  a  year  before 
all  these  schedules  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  by  1890  this 
work  was  all  completed,  and  during  five 
or  six  months  of  that  year  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
Lord  Dunraven  as  President,  sat  at  West- 
minster to  hear  the  arguments  against 


and  for  each  and  every  railway  compa- 
ny's schedule.  The  traders  were  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  called  witnesses, 
and  similar  legal  help  and  facilities  were 
afforded  the  railway  companies.  In  the 
end  each  company's  schedule  was  set- 
tled. Each  schedule  was  then  submit- 
ted by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a  provisional 
order.  What  changes  were  deemed  nec- 
essary were  made  at  this  stage;  then 
each  schedule  was  given  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  It  practically  became  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  charges  of 
every  railway  company  are  now  strictly 
regulated  by  this  detailed  and  carefully 
enacted  legislation  of  1890.  The  rail- 
way companies  are  compelled  to  sell 
printed  copies  of  their  schedules  giving 
classifications  and  rates,  and  to  keep 
their  rate  lists  posted  up  at  their  freight 
and  parcel  depots,  and  most  of  the  liti- 
gation which  nowadays  reaches  the  Rail- 
way Court  arises  out  of  the  interpretation 
by  the  railway  companies  of  the  rates 
thus  fixed  by  Parliament. 


^  The  United  States  no 

VdT^mu™^  lonKer  produces  enough 
No.  1  hard  wheat,  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for 
export.  Besides  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  this  valuable  brand,  the  past  year,  so 
millers  claim,  has  witnessed  a  decline 
also  in  its  quality.  From  these  causes, 
and  also  from  that  of  the  less  abundant 
harvest,  our  flour  export  has  declined 
startlingly.  In  December,  1904,  we  sent 
out  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
barrels,  compared  with  more  than  two 
million  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1903.  Our  experience  last  December 
only  repeated  that  of  previous  months. 
Our  millers  can  no  longer  compete  with 
foreign  millers  in  the  world's  markets 
unless  we  import  Canadian  No.  1  hard 
wheat,  of  which  there  is  an  increasing 
supply  in  the  development  of  the  vast 
wheat  region  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Our  millers  must  pay  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  duty  for  their  imported  wheat. 
They  have  been  importing  it  in  consider- 
able quantity,  but,  with  the  scarcity  of  our 
own  supply  and  the  necessity  to  fill  for- 
eign orders,  they  naturally  rebel  at  the 
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duty.  The  Treasury  Department  grants 
a  drawback  on  imported  wheat  manufac- 
tured exclusively  into  flour  for  export, 
its  agents  satisfying  themselves  by  per- 
sonal examination  that  all  of  the  flour 
thus  imported  is  exported.  Our  millers, 
however,  have  long  contended  that  they 
should  also  be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent  where  the  imported 
domestic  wheat  is  mixed  with  our  own 
for  export,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  furnished  with  accurate  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  amount 
of  imported  wheat  actually  used.  When 
the  millers  appealed  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  his  opinion, 
he  was  inclined  to  make  a  favorable  de- 
cision, but  before  doing  so  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Moody,  Attorney-General. 
Last  week  Mr.  Moody  issued  a  statement 
upholding  Secretary  Shaw.    He  says : 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  export  a  product 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  a 
combination  of  domestic  material  and  foreign 
material  which  has  paid  duty,  and  the  cus- 
toms officials  can  identify  the  foreign  mate- 
rial, and  can  ascertain  to  their  satisfaction, 
by  the  evidence  of  books  of  account  or 
otherwise,  the  quantity  or  measure  of  the 
foreign  material  actually  present  in  the  com- 
pleted article,  the  exporter  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  drawback  of  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  the  duties  paid  upon  the  imported  mate- 
rial thus  ascertained  to  be  actually  present 
in  the  completed  article. 


This  is  all  very  well  for 

Thet£*MOtera,,d  foe  miller-     But  how 
about  the  farmer  ?  Has 

he  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter  ?  He 
has.  He  is  saying  it  through  Senator 
Hansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  declaring  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Dingley 
Act,  the  language  used  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  the  interpreta- 
tion now  given  to  it.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  American  wheat  and  its 
consequent  high  prices,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  farmers  claim  that  the 
drawback  benefits  the  millers  only.  Cer- 
tainly, if  any  class  needs  protection,  the 
agriculturist  class  needs  it  not  less  than 
the  manufacturers.  And  if  this  decision 
goes  into  general  operation  and  is,  on 
appeal  to  the  courts,  confirmed,  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  consumers  do  not 
also  begin  to  think  that  they  have  some 


rights  which  should  be  protected.  For 
under  this  decision  not  merely  the  millers 
but  all  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  a 
drawback  on  all  raw  material  imported 
for  all  articles  manufactured  for  export 
This  decision  would,  if  we  understand  it 
aright,  practically  give  free  lumber,  free 
wool,  free  hides,  as  well  as  free  wheat 
but  it  would  give  the  benefit  of  this  free- 
dom from  the  import  duty  only  to  pur- 
chasers abroad.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  protect  our  American  manufac- 
turers, all  American  consumers  would 
pay  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent 
more  for  articles  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica than  would  be  charged  for  the  same 
articles  to  Englishmen  in  Liverpool  or 
London.  It  has  been  contended  by  the 
advocates  of  the  protective  system  that 
the  duties  are  paid  by  the  foreigner. 
We  wonder  what  such  an  advocate 
would  say  when  he  finds  himself  paying 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  more  for  the 
American  protected  article  than  the 
foreigner  pays  for  the  same  American 
article  at  home. 


Santo  Domingo  The  statement,  widelypub- 
lished  in  the  press  of  this 
country,  that  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
States  had  taken  charge  of  one  or  more 
custom-houses  in  Santo  Domingo  under 
the  agreement  or  protocol  which  has 
lately  been  signed,  is  now  known  to  be 
a  complete  misunderstanding.  What 
gave  rise  to  this  error  was  the  fact  that 
a  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  is 
now  and  has  for  some  time  been  in 
charge  of  customs  at  Porto  Plata.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  new  agreement  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo. It  may  be  remembered  that  for 
some  years  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  a  contract  with  an  Ameri- 
can financial  syndicate  under  which  the 
latter  undertook  to  collect  taxes,  to  pay 
Governmental  expenses,  to  make  im- 
provements, and  to  repay  itself  with 
profits  as  agreed  out  of  the  tax  receipts. 
This  curious  method  of  farming  out  the 
finances  of  the  republic  lasted  for  s.  Jew 
years,  but  revolution  followed  revolu- 
tion, and  new  administrations  in  Santo 
Domingo  refused  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment The  matter  got  into  the  courts, 
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and  was  finally  referred  to  an  arbitra- 
tion commission  composed  of  the  Hon. 
John  G.  Carlisle,  Don  Manuel  de  J. 
Galvan,  and  Judge  George  Gray.  It  is 
under  the  award  made  by  this  arbitration 
commission  that  the  United  States  some 
time  ago  put  its  fiscal  agent  in  charge  at 
Porto  Plata  in  default  of  payment  of 
awards  made  by  the  commission,  and  it 
may  in  the  same  way  place  agents  in 
charge  of  the  customs  receipts  at  other 
ports.  The  protocol  lately  signed  con- 
tained a  clause  stating  that  it  should  go 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  February,  1905, 
and  another  clause  provided  that  the 
present  custom-house  employees  shall 
be  considered  as  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  from  and  after 
the  date  upon  which  it  takes  effect. 
These  clauses  not  unnaturally  led  to 
the  mistake  above  referred  to,  but  it  is 
now  evident  that  nothing  new  is  to  be 
done  as  regards  Santo  Domingo  until  a 
treaty  has  been  made.  As  The  Outlook 
stated  last  week,  the  new  protocol — the 
full  text  of  which  has  now  been  published 
in  this  country — is  to  be  submitted  in 
regular  form  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  none  of  its  provisions  will  be  put  into 
force  until  the  treaty  has  been  properly 
ratified. 

® 

A  so-called  anti-injunc- 
Vari^EITture.  tion  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Wisconsin,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  also,  it  is  understood,  with  that  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  President. 
It  is  extremely  brief,  and  provides  that 
"  in  cases  involving  or  growing  out  of 
labor  disputes,  neither  an  injunction  nor 
a  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted,  except  upon  due  notice  to  the 
opposite  party  by  the  court  in  term,  or 
by  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  after 
hearing,  which  may  be  ex  parte  if  the 
adverse  party  does  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  ordered."  It  is  explained 
that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  court,  but  only  to 
insure  a  proper  consideration  by  the 
court  of  the  facts  in  such  cases,  before 
the  writ  is  issued,  under  an  already 
existing  rule  of  equity ;  that  is,  the  bill 


would  apply  this  rule  specifically  to  labor 
cases.  It  is  intended  that  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing  should  prevent  hasty  and 
unwise  grants  of  injunctions,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  cases  in  which  complaint  on 
this  score  has  been  most  vigorous  have 
been  such  that  this  preliminary  hearing 
would  almost  certainly  have  obviated 
the  cause  of  complaint.  The  press 
reports  of  Congressional  proceedings 
state  that  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  an 
anti-injunction  bill  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed ;  but,  as  we  understand  it,  this 
is  not  the  bill  outlined  above,  which  has 
been  introduced  with  the  hope  of  afford- 
ing a  basis  of  legislative  action  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  labor  and  capital 

alike.  A  bill  which  may  prove  of 

great  value  in  insuring  publicity  as  to 
corporations  was  authorized  by  the 
House  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  to  be 
reported  favorably;  it  requires  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  the  re- 
ports to  be  filed  by  February  1  of  each 
year,  and  to  cover  the  preceding  year  up 
to  December  31.  The  report  is  to  be 
made  under  oath,  and  to  contain  the 
facts  about  the  legal  organization  of  the 
corporation,  its  constituent  companies, 
its  capitalization,  the  amount  and  value 
of  its  stocks  and  bonds,  its  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  other  relevant  matters.  A 

bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  Mr.  Garfield, 
abolishing  the  charters  of  corporations 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  which  have  not 
begun  actual  business,  and  of  whose 
capital  stock  ten  per  cent,  has  not  been 
paid  in.  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  it  in 
the  Senate.  The  status  of  corporations 
under  the  peculiar  legal  conditions  in 
the  District  has  long  excited  unfavorable 

attention.  A  spirited  debate  on  the 

distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  took  place  last  week  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Lodge  declared  the  prac- 
tice a  moss-grown  humbug  and  a  jest 
which  costs  the  people  $200,000  a  year, 
while  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  said 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  appropriated 
was  used  in  buying  ordinary  seeds  in 
the  market,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  an  arrant  humbug.  A  vote  on 
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the  Statehood  Bill  is  expected  early  this 
week.  The  opinion  is  strengthening 
that  the  proposed  joint  admission  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  cannot  be 
carried  through,  while  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma,  with  or  without  Indian 

Territory,  is  more  probable.  The 

answer  of  Judge  Swayne  to  the  articles 
of  impeachment  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  last  week.  In  brief,  it  admits 
the  correctness  of  most  of  the  facts 
alleged,  but  defends  them  as  perfectly 
valid  and  legal ;  thus,  the  charge  that 
Judge  Swayne  had  received  ten  dollars 
a  day  for  expenses  when  his  actual  ex- 
penses were  not  so  great  is  answered  by 
the  statement  that  the  law  has  been  gen- 
erally interpreted  by  Federal  Judges  to 
mean  that  the  ten  dollars  a  day  was  a 
fixed  and  definite  allowance  not  de- 
pendable upon  exact  expenditures. 


In  his  inaugural  address 
SEttTiiS^  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri, 

asserted  that  while  every 
interest  affected  by  proposed  legislation 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
at  the  capital,  "the  maintenance  of  a 
professional  lobby  breeds  corruption, 
and  should  not  be  permitted."  Thus 
far  he  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  implied  in  the 
address.  In  former  years  the  profes- 
sional lobby  maintained  by  the  railroads 
at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  was  a  pro- 
lific source  of  scandal.  By  a  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  railway  passes,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  by  Missouri  legislators  is 
contrary  to  law,  it  was  accustomed  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  control  of  legis- 
lation that  constituted  a  real  menace  to 
the  State.  For  its  power  was  used,  not 
only  to  secure  the  passage  of  bad  bills, 
but  also  to  blackmail  various  business 
interests  through  the  introduction  of 
"  sand-bagging  "  measures.  At  the 
present  legislative  session  the  familiar 
professional  lobbyists  have  been  con- 
spicuously absent,  and  the  distribution 
of  passes  has  been  greatly  restricted,  if 
not  entirely  suppressed.  It  has  been 
reported  that  after  his  election  Mr.  Folk 
secured  promises  from  the  heads  of  the 
most  important  corporations  of  the  State 
that  their  agents  should  visit  the  capital 


only  when  there  were  measures  before 
committees  that  required  their  attention. 
On  such  occasions  it  was  agreed  that 
the  corporations'  representatives  should 
remain  in  town  only  for  a  day  unless  the 
Governor  should  be  satisfied  that  their 
presence  was  required  for  a  longer  time. 
In  return,  Mr.  Folk,  it  is  said,  pledged 
himself  to  protect  the  corporations  from 
the  "sand-bagging"  bills.  Up  to  this 
time  the  agreement  has  apparently  been 
faithfully  observed  by  the  corporations. 
A  few  days  ago,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  lobbyists,  who 
has  made  Jefferson  City  his  headquar- 
ters during  legislative  sessions  for  years, 
visited  the  town  for  a  few  hours.  He 
explained  to  the  newspaper  men  that  he 
had  come  merely  to  arrange  for  a  com- 
mittee hearing  and  that  he  had  already 
reported  to  the  Governor.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  correspondent  spoke  to  Mr. 
Folk  about  a  familiar  old  "  sand-bag- 
ging" measure  that  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  one  of  the  Houses.  "  Yes, 
I  know  about  it,"  the  Governor  replied. 
"Iam  going  to  veto  it  unless  the  cor- 
porations that  are  interested  bring  their 
lobbies  here."  While  there  are  likely  to 
be  attempts  to  influence  legislation  cor- 
ruptly in  Missouri  before  the  session 
closes,  Governor  Folk  is  apparently 
going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  more 
toward  keeping  the  lobby  in  check  than 
even  his  friends  had  anticipated. 


The  Police  Situation 
in  New  York  City 


In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Commissioner 
McAdoo,  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  of  New  York  City,  is 
not  only  an  efficient  administrator,  but  a 
man  of  integrity  and  of  public  spirit,  the 
police  force  has  remained  to  a  large 
degree  corrupt  and  inefficient.  Many 
occurrences  within  a  few  weeks  have 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  what  was  before  a  matter  of 
"  common  knowledge."  Badly  patrolled 
streets,  inadequately  protected  house- 
holders,, unchecked  violations  of  the 
criminal  law,  have  become  so  patent  that 
apologists  on  behalf  of  the  police  have 
either  been  silenced  or  have  become 
ridiculous.  This  does  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  a  state  in  any  respect  approaching 
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anarchy,  or  at  any  time  resembling  riot. 
For  many  citizens  this  city  seems  as  safe 
as  ever ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
police  force  is  not  at  all  meeting  its 
responsibilities  as  the  protector  of  the 
public.  A  meeting  of  representative  citi 
zens  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
week  considered  the  problem  of  police 
reform,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Nine  to  propose  plans.  This  body  of 
citizens  has  undertaken,  not  to  an- 
tagonize, but  to  aid  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration, and  they  have  been  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  Mayor  McClel- 
lan  and  Commissioner  McAdoo.  One 
thing  is  clear:  the  demoralization  of 
the  police  force  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  door  either  of  the  Commissioner 
himself,  nor,  on  the  whole,  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  force.  Policemen  in  New 
York  are  by  no  means  so  far  below  com- 
mon standards  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
as  the  work  of  the  Department  would 
indicate.  The  present  condition  can  be 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  absurd  sit- 
uation in  which  every  policeman  finds 
himself.  He  is  secure  of  holding  his 
place  unless  evidence  against  him  is  of 
the  sort  that  will  be  sustained  in  a  court 
of  law ;  for  every  policeman,  if  dismissed, 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
reinstatement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
superior  officers — the  Commissioner  and 
his  Deputy  Commissioners — are  in  posi- 
tions of  great  insecurity ;  their  tenure  of 
office  is  at  most  two  years — the  life  of  a 
city  administration — and  may  be  less. 
Until  the  Police  Commissioner  holds 
the  power,  which  every  commander  of 
military  forces  has,  to  dismiss  his  sub- 
ordinates, subject  to  the  will  of  no  civil 
court,  but  only  to  a  tribunal  of  his  own 
organization,  the  policemen  of  New  York 
City  will  care  little  what  Commissioners 
may  attempt  to  do,  or  what  bodies  of 
citizens  may  say. 


The  new  French  Cabinet 
^eQChpoTyrt0rU1  formed  by  M.  Rouvier 

began  its  career  by  se- 
curing from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  over 
100 ;  and  as  the  programme  outlined  by 
the  new  Premier  does  not  differ  jn  any 
radical  way  from  the  programme  of  his 


predecessor,  M.  Combes,  this  vote  con- 
firms the  .opinion  expressed  in  these 
columns  that  the  change  from  one  Prime 
Minister  to  another  involves  no  radical 
change  of  policy.  It  will  mark  a  change 
of  method  and  a  moderation  of  tone 
rather  than  a  departure  from  the  lines 
of  action  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
late  Premier,  a  man  of  great  force  and 
of  unquestioned  disinterestedness  of 
spirit  M.  Rouvier,  his  Finance  Minister, 
showed  himself  resourceful  and  inventive 
in  a  very  difficult  position  by  attacking 
a  subject  which  French  Ministers  of 
Finance  have  usually  evaded  and  attempt- 
ing to  simplify  the  present  complicated 
finance  system  of  the  Republic.  He  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  taxation  which  should 
substitute  for  the  present  intricate  system 
two  sources  of  revenue-^an  income  tax 
and  a  tax  on  the  rental  of  houses.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
income  tax,  which  held  a  secondary  place 
in  the  interest  of  M.  Combes,  will  hold  a 
first  place  in  the  interest  of  M.  Rouvier. 
The  latter  will  continue,  with  some  mod- 
eration of  application,  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Concordat  and  to  clerical  education, 
but  the  income  tax  will  take  the  first  place 
in  the  programme  of  the  new  Ministry, 
and  as  a  parliamentary  measure  will  be 
pressed  in  advance  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Concordat  The  Radical  Socialists 
condemn  the  proposed  scheme  of  M. 
Rouvier  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  suit  them ;  they  would  like  a 
tax  which  would  practically  take  the 
entire  income  after  it  reaches  a  certain 
high  point  The  French  are,  however, 
very  conservative  in  matters  of  property; 
and  while  it  is  likely  that  M.  Rouvier 
will  succeed  in  carrying  through  his 
scheme  in  regard  to  the  income  tax,  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  conservative  one.  The 
fact  that  M.  Delcasse*  continues  to  hold 
the  portfolio  of  the  Foreign  Ministry 
means  that  there  will  be  a  continuity  of 
his  admirable  foreign  policy.  His  attitude 
during  the  recent  excitement  over  events 
in  Russia,  which  showed  itself  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  most  inflam- 
matory denunciations  of  the  Czar,  was 
that  of  a  vigorous  and  cool-minded  states- 
man. Whatever  his  personal  sympathies 
may  have  been,  he  dealt  with  the  situa- 
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tion  from  the  standpoint  of  a  responsible 
Minister.  The  new  Premier  is  not  only 
a  financial  expert,  but  he  is  also  a  parlia- 
mentary leader  of  great  adroitness  and 
experience. 

Warsaw  last  week 
DUtuteBCM  continue  witnessed  scenes  of 
violence   only  less 
horrible  than  the  St.  Petersburg  mas- 
sacres.   Strikes  and  demonstrations  of 
workmen  were  followed  by  street  disor- 
ders and  by  the  killing  of  many  people. 
Some  reports  say  that  three  hundred  is 
a  moderate  estimate  for  the  week.  There 
have  also  been  collisions  between  strikers 
and  employees  who  were  returning  to 
work,  and,  more  regrettable  still,  there 
have  been  reported  many  instances  of 
pillage.    It  is  clear  that  neither  strikers 
nor  political  agitators  countenanced  pil- 
lage, as  was  grimly  proved  when  some 
of  their  leaders  visited  suspected  houses, 
and,  in  some  cases  where  plunder  was 
found  concealed,  even  killed  the  crimi- 
nals.   Not  only  in  Warsaw,  but  through- 
out Poland,  the  situation  has  been  serious 
and  trade  and  industry  at  a  standstill, 
while  the  fact  that  in  Poland  for  months 
thousands  of  men  have  been  out  of  work 
and  are  almost  starving  adds  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.   The  Czar  has 
received  two  delegations  of  workingmen, 
but,  so  far  as  cabled  accounts  show,  did 
not  listen  to  any  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, but  merely  lectured  them  on  the 
enormity  of  presenting  their  petitions  by 
a  public  procession  and  demonstration, 
and  asserted  that "  the  recent  lamentable 
events,  with  such  sad  but  inevitable 
results,  have  occurred  because  you  al- 
lowed yourselves  to  be  led  astray  by 
traitors  and  enemies  to  our  country." 
Promises  of  a  general  nature  were  made 
by  the  Czar  that  if  the  strikers  would 
have  patience  their  condition  would  be 
looked  into.    Among  the  remonstrances 
which  have  reached  the  Czar,  that  from 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Kharkoff  is 
so  forcible  and  eloquent  that  we  quote 
from  itiat  some  length : 

We  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  tell  you,  sire, 
that  not  only  the  horrors  of  war  and  grief  for 
>ur  reverses  darken  the  cradle  of  your  heir, 
rat  other  clouds  hang  over  it  and  over 
he  whole  country  as  well.   Long  years  of 


bureaucratic  oppression,  violence,  arbitrary 
rule,  impoverishment,  and  the  total  disfran- 
chisement of  the  people,  the  utter  violation 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  person  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  have 
created  a  state  of  things  in  the  empire  which 
can  no  longer  be  endured.  These  same  con- 
ditions are  bringing  down  the  future  storm  of 
which  the  first  thunderous  symptoms  are 
already  audible.  ... 

It  pleases  your  Majesty  in  the  ukase  of 
December  25  to  sketch  a  series  of  legislative 
reforms  and  to  charge  a  committee  of  the 
Ministers  to  realize  them ;  but  the  Ministers 
are  ignorant  of  our  needs,  and  only  represent- 
atives of  the  Russian  land,  freely  elected  by 
the  population,  are  capable  of  carrying  out 
your  intentions.  Your  great  forebear,  Peter 
1.,  said  it  was  vain  to  inscribe  laws  if  they 
were  not  to  be  fulfilled,  and  these  words  are 
engraved  on  the  mirror  of  Justice  in  all  the 
Government  buildings  of  the  smallest  Rus- 
sian towns ;  yet  Russia  is  still  governed,  not 
by  laws,  but  by  circulars  and  provisional 
rules  which  evade  and  violate  the  laws. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  laws.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  guarantee  their  observance.  It 
is  indispensable  to  guarantee  to  the  people 
their  rights.  It  is  indispensable  to  exercise 
wakeful  vigilance.  No  bureaucratic  system 
can  accomplish  this.  The  bureaucracy  has 
already  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. Neither  is  any  monarch,  however  great, 
able  to  know  everything,  to  act  for  all,  ana 
alone  to  be  responsible  before  God  and  the 
nation  for  the  destinies  of  his  fatherland. 

Do  not  trust,  sire,  to  negligent  and  wily 
servants,  but  repose  confidence  in  chosen 
representatives  of  the  nation.  H  asten  to  con- 
voke them  to  a  permanent  chamber  endowed 
with  legislative  powers  and  qualified  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  not  broken,  that  the  treasury 
is  not  robbed,  and  that  the  milliards  accumu- 
lated from  the  nation's  mites  are  employed 
suitably  and  for  proper  purposes. 

Almost  equally  plain  spoken  is  one  of 
two  addresses  from  the  Assembly  of 
Nobles  of  Moscow  and  its  Province. 
Those  nobles  who  signed  it  severely 
criticise  the  present  form  of  rule,  object 
to  "  patchwork  reform,"  and  declare  that 
no  question  in  Russia  can  be  settled 
until  reform  begins  at  the  top.  These 
addresses  are  only  two  instances  of  the 
boldness  and  directness  with  which  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Russia  is  now  at  last  mak- 
ing itself  heard.  Reports  of  impending 
changes  in  the  direction  of  liberalism 
and  reports  of  the  success  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  in  persuading  the  Czar  to  adhere 
to  the  old  order  have  alternated  during 
the  week ;  the  only  fact  in  the  situation 
that  is  clear  is  the  Czar's  vacillation  and 
incapacity  to  deal  with  a  crisis. 
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It  is  now  evident  that  the 
Th'         **  fiv«  days'  noting  which 

lately  took  place  between 
the  Japanese  and  Russians  in  Manchu- 
ria was  in  its  character  more  than  a 
reconnoissance  in  force ;  it  was  a  rather 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  drive  the  Japanese  back 
on  the  western  side.  The  total  result 
did  not  change  the  relative  position  of 
the  armies  seriously ;  both  are  now  back 
in  practically  their  old  positions.  The 
series  of  engagements,  however,  was 
really  a  Japanese  success,  both  because 
the  number  of  Russians  killed  and 
wounded  was  at  least  double  that  of  the 
Japanese  {it  has  been  estimated  as 
considerably  over  ten  thousand),  and  be- 
cause the  Japanese  troops  showed  their 
ability  to  hold  a  defensive  position  as 
ably  as  they  have  carried  on  the  attack. 
General  Grippenberg  was  in  charge  of 
this  Russian  advance,  and,  if  repeated 
reports  are  to  be  believed,  serious  dis- 
sension has  arisen  between  General 
Grippenberg  and  General  Kuropatkin. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  former  has  been 
recalled,  that  he  complains  that  his 
movement  was  not  properly  supported 
by  his  superior,  and  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin himself  has  applied  for  a  recall 
on  the  ground  that  his  health  is  broken. 
These  rumors  must  of  course  be  taken 
with  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a 
flood  of  contradictory  telegrams  is  con- 
stantly making  its  way  westward  from 
Mukden.  A  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  naval  strategy  of  the  war, 
but  one  to  which  little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  given,  is,  How  long  will 
France  permit  Admiral  Rojesvensky's 
squadron  to  use  Madagascar  as  a  ren- 
dezvous and  base  of  supplies?  Some 
weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
Baltic  fleet  would  return  home,  but  it 
has  not  done  so,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
last  week  brought  the  news  that  a  rein- 
forcement has  sailed  from  a  French  port 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  Madagascar. 
Apparently  Admiral  Rojesyensky  has 
used  the  ports  of  Madagascar  just  as 
he  pleased  and  for  many  weeks.  The 
situation  is  humorously  expressed  by 
"  Punch  "  in  a  cartoon  which  represents 
die  Governor  of  Madagascar  as  anxious 


.  to  bid  farewell  to  Admiral  Rojesvensky 
and  saying  to  him,  "  Must  you  stay  ? 
Can't  you  go  ?" 


Mr.  George  Peabody,  the 
Th'IJ^nd0dy  American  banker  who  was 

so  successful  in  London, 
in  February,  1868,  at  that  stage  in 
the  period  of  Reconstruction  when  feel- 
ing was  most  bitter,  made  a  deed  of 
gift  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  educa 
tional  needs  of  those  "  portions  of  our 
beloved  and  common  country  which  had 
suffered  from  the  disastrous  ravages  and 
not  less  distressing  consequences  of 
civil  war."  This  gift  was  later  increased 
to  three  million  dollars,  of  which  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  was  in  bonds 
issued  by  Florida  and  Mississippi  which 
were  subsequently  repudiated.  This  gift 
was  probably  the  largest  ever  made  up 
to  that  time  by  a  private  individual  for 
educational  purposes.    It  represented 
not  only  the  broadest  generosity,  but 
also  the  most  far-seeing  patriotism.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  real  reconstruction  of  the  South 
and  the  real  reunion  of  the  country.  It 
involved  the  recognition  of  the  immense 
losses  inflicted  on  the  South  by  the  war, 
and  of  the  fact  that  by  education  alone 
could  the  wheels  of  progress  again  be 
set  in  motion,  the  Southern  section  of 
the  country  advance  along  the  path 
upon  which  it  is  now  so  rapidly  moving, 
and  a  new  era  of  nationality  be  inau- 
gurated.   This  fund  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  trustees  of  great  ex- 
perience and  solid  judgment,  and  after 
careful  deliberation  it  was  decided  to 
use  the  interest  of  the  fund,  not  for 
building  up  a  few  schools,  but  for  lend- 
ing a  hand  wherever,  in  the  education 
of  white  or  black,  a  promising  school 
could  be  put  on  its  feet  or  an  overbur- 
dened community  helped  to  educational 
privileges.    The  general  agent  of  the 
fund  for  many  years  was  Dr.  J.  JL..  M. 
Curry,  who  had  been  both  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress  and  the  Confederate 
army,  who  was  a  devoted  Southerner  in 
feeling,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  South- 
erner whose  interests  were  bounded  by 
sectional  or  race  lines.    Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  development  oi 
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normal  schools,  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  education  of  teachers  was  the  key  to 
die  position.    In  1882  came  the  Slater 
gift  of  one  million  dollars,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  freedmen;  and, 
much  later  and  more  significant  than 
all,  has  come  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  and  those  confer- 
ences which  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
together  the  most  progressive  men  of 
the  North  and  South,  and  by  sympathy 
and  practical  aid  to  stand  behind  and 
push  forward  that  educational  movement 
in  the  South  which  is  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  anything  that  has  happened  in 
that  section  politically  since  the  close  of 
the  war.    The  substantial  advance  made 
along  the  lines  which  Mr.  Peabody  had 
in  mind  has  been  so  marked  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
have  voted  to  dissolve  their  trust,  and 
have  appropriated  one  million  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  George  Peabody 
School  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee.   This  college,  which  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
has  long  received  aid  from  the  fund, 
commanded  the  special  interest  of  Dr. 
Curry,  and,  by  reason  of  its  efficiency 
and  its  position,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  centers  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  South.    Its  work  is  con- 
fined to  white  men.    A  fund  amounting 
to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  still  remains  to  be  appropriated, 
and  this  will  be  distributed  among  other 
educational  institutions  at  the  next  meet- 
ing: of  the  trustees,  in  October. 

>  • 

The  annual  reports  of 
^F^tST    President    Eliot  always 

contain  some  matter  which 
is  of  general  interest  outside  academic 
circles.  What  he  has  to  say  this  year 
about  the  game  of  football  as  at  present 
played  and  managed  in  the  colleges 
deserves  wide  attention,  for  it  involves 
a  very  serious  evil.  In  his  belief,  the 
game  has  become  injurious  to  rational 
college  and  school  life  on  account  of  its 
extreme  publicity,  the  large  proportion 
of  injuries  among  the  players,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  minds  of  students  for 
months,  and  the  disproportionate  exalta- 


tion of  the  football  hero.  In  Dr.  Eliot's 
judgment,  "the  crude  and  vociferous 
criticism,  blame,  and  praise  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  football  player  can  be 
of  no  possible  advantage  to  any  young 
man  at  the  opening  of  his  active  life." 
The  risks  of  the  game,  he  thinks,  are 
exaggerated  and  unreasonable;  in  a 
well-managed  college,  where  only  men 
are  allowed  to  play  who  are  in  proper 
condition,  the  risk  is  not  unusually 
great ;  but  the  distraction  from  proper 
studies  during  the  football  season  is  a 
mortifying  experience  to  all  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  colleges.  The  state 
of  distrust  and  hostility  between  colleges 
is  hurtful,  and  the  precautions  against 
trickery  show  what  the  game  has  come 
to  be.  The  most  serious  objection,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated  in  Dr.  Eliot's  own 
words : 

None  of  these  things,  however,  enter  into 
the  main  objection  to  the  game,  for  the  main 
objection  lies  against  the  moral  quality.  As 
developed  in  this  country,  it  has  become  a 
game  in  which  the  actions  of  individual 
players  can  often  be  entirely  concealed,  not 
only  from  the  mass  of  spectators  on  the 
benches  but  from  the  nearer  observers  on 
the  side  lines,  or  even  the  umpire,  who  gets 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  combatants.  The 
game  is  played  under  established  and  recog- 
nized rules,  but  the  Ymiform  enforcement  of 
these  rules  is  impossible,  and  violations  of 
the  rules  are  in  many  respects  highly  profita- 
ble toward  victory.  Thus,  coaching  from 
the  side  lines,  offside  play,  holding  and  dis- 
abling opponents  by  Kneeing  and  kicking, 
and  by  heavy  blows  on  the  head,  particularly 
about  the  eyes,  nose,  and  jaw,  are  unques- 
tionably profitable  toward  victory;  and  no 
means  nave  been  found  of  preventing  these 
violations  of  rules  by  both  players  and 
coaches.  Some  players,  to  be  sure,  are  never 
guilty  of  them.  The  rules  forbid  unnecessary 
roughness  in  play,  but  there  is  wide  latitude 
in  the  construction  of  unnecessary  roughness. 
To  strike  a  player  with  clenched  fists  is  un- 
necessary roughness;  to  give  him  a  blow 
equally  severe  with  the  base  of  the  open 
hand  is  not  unnecessary  roughness.  Even 
in  perfectly  visible  cases  of  violation  of  rules 
the  game  officials  often  fail  to  punish  the 
offenders,  particularly  if  an  offender  on  one 
side  can  be  offset  by  an  offender  on  the  other, 
and  both  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  game. 


The  Evtu  f       ^'ot  h°lQS  that  the  grave 
the  Game    ev''s  in  football  arise  from 
the  immoderate  desire  to 
win  intercollegiate  games,  the  collisions 
in  masses  which  make  foul  play  invisible, 
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the  profit  from  violations  of  rules,  and 
the  misleading  assimilation  of  the  game 
to  war  as  regards  its  strategy  and  its 
ethics.  There  are  two  opinions  as  to 
whether  or  not  football  victories  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  and  reputation  of  an 
institution  ;  but  if  a  university  is  pri- 
marily a  place  for  training  men  for  hon- 
orable and  efficient  service,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
a  game  played  under  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  football  to-day  can  be  a  useful 
element  in  the  training  of  young  men. 
The  game  of  football  as  played  between 
colleges,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  general  athletic 
training  and  physical  culture  which  have 
come  to  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  an 
important  part  of  school  and  college 
education.  The  serious  evils  of  football 
as  now  practiced  arise  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  taken  out  of  its  proper  relation  to 
the  athletic  life  of  the  institution,  and 
that  it  very  seriously  lowers  the  tone  and 
diminishes  the  interest  in  that  life.  It 
so  over-emphasizes  the  element  of  com- 
petition that  what  ought  to  be  the  inclu- 
sive athletic  activity  of  an  institution 
centers  entirely  on  a  few  men,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  students  drop  out  of 
the  game  unless  they  show  a  capacity 
which  marks  them  as  picked  men  for  use 
in  the  "  big  games."  A  serious  objection 
to  present-day  football,  too,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  repulsive  to  the  eye ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  it  is  that  of  an  awkward 
and  barbarous  struggle.  Nothing  would 
have  shocked  the  Greeks  more,  who 
understood  gymnastics  in  its  relation  to 
education  more  clearly  than  any  other 
people,  than  the  spectacle  of  a  modern 
game  of  football  between  two  colleges. 
The  game  is  so  firmly  intrenched  now  in 
the  affections  and  interests  of  students 
that  it  will  not  be  dislodged  and  ought 
not  to  be  dislodged ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  a 
game  of  gentlemen  and  not  of  profes- 
sionals, of  men  who  value  fairness  and 
honor  more  than  victory,  the  present 
method  of  playing  must  be  seriously 
modified.  No  more  thoughtful  and  well- 
balanced  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
athletics  has  been  made  of  late  than  that 
contributed  to  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
by  Professor  Paul  van  Dyke,  of  the  Uni-  • 
versity  at  Princeton. 


Model       ®y  ^e  ^  °*  **enry 

Tenement!   Phipps,  a  wealthy  steel  man- 
ufacturer of  Pittsburg,  a  fund 
of  one  million  dollars  has  been  formed  for 
the  erection  of  model  tenements  in  New 
York  City.  The  fund  will  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  a 
number  of  men  interested  in  philanthropic 
work,  especially  housing  reform.  This 
board  includes  Mayor  McClellan  as  a 
member  ex  officio,  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
former  Tenement-House  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  Isidor  Straus,  John 
W.  Arbuckle,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and 
other  prominent  men.    Work  is  to  be 
begun  as  soon  as  suitable  sites  for  the 
buildings  can  be  obtained.    It  is  the 
hope  of  Mr.  Phipps  that  the  buildings 
can  earn  four  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  this  money  is  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  additional  tenements. 
The  buildings  will  be  constructed  in  the 
most  approved  manner,  and  rooms  and 
apartments  will  not  be  rented  at  less 
than  the  market  rate.    This  fund  will 
be  similar  in  character  to  the  Peabody 
Donation  Fund  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  forty  years  in  London,  and 
which  increased  in  thirty  years  from 
about  two  and  a  half  million  to  about 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  pro- 
viding in  that  time  over  five  thousand 
apartments  of  from  one  to  four  rooms, 
which  are  continually  in  demand  and 
which  by  force  of  competition  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  standard  of  living 
in  surrounding  districts.    In  New  York 
City  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried, 
on  a  purely  business  basis,  however,  by 
a  company  of  which  Dr.  E.  R  L.  Gould 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  new  fund,  is 
president.    For  eight  years  they  have 
been  erecting  and  renting  model  tene 
ments  on  the  East  Side  successfully 
They  have  proved  that  there  is  a  rea 
demand  for  the  model  tenement,  an< 
that  it  can  be  built  and  rented  profitabl; 
as  a  business  investment    The  succes 
of  these  experiments  and  similar  ones  v 
other  cities  gives  good  ground  for  th 
assurance  that  at  least  a  partial  solutia 
of  the  housing  problem  may  be  obtaine 
by  these  methods.    In  some  cities,  lik 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  tl 
congestion  of  population  which  is  f  oun 
in  London  and  New  York  does  n< 
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exist,  the  tenement  has  not  been  intro- 
duced and  is  not  needed.  The  building 
of  model  tenements  in  such  cities  would 
be  a  step  backward.  Even  the  best 
tenement  is  only  a  substitute  for  de- 
tached dwellings,  and  should  be  used 
only  where  circumstances  compel  it 


No  theological 

What  Union  8cmiaAry  . ,  . 

Bu  Gained  and  May  Loae    seminary  in  this 

country  has  been 
more  efficiently  responsive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  training  divinity  students  for  a 
present-day  ministry  than   the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  It 
has  planned  its  work  under  the  conviction 
that  the  minister  of  to-day  cannot  be  a 
spiritual  leader  unless  he  is,  in  intellect- 
ual equipment,  practical  experience,  and 
human  sympathy,  a  man  of  to-day.  It 
has,  moreover,  not  only  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  the  ministry,  but  has 
accepted  a  responsibility  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  in  ways  that  cannot  be  here 
enumerated  but  that  evince  a  disposition 
altogether  public-spirited.  It  is  thAef ore 
particularly  deserving  of  the  gemrous 
benefaction  which  has  come  to  it  from 
the  hands  of  a  donor  who  at  present 
withholds  his  name  from  the  public. 
This  gift,  the  largest,  it  is  said,  ever 
made  to  a  theological  seminary,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  includes  land  on  the  heights 
near  Riverside  Drive  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Columbia  University,  with 
which -the  Seminary  has  been  in  affiliation. 
To  this  fine  site  it  seems  definitely  as- 
sumed, though  not  officially  announced, 
that  the  Seminary  will  be  ultimately 
removed.    In  that  case  the  surround- 
ings of  a  crowded  city  will  be  exchanged 
for  an  academic  atmosphere.   This  will 
bring  many  intellectual  advantages,  the 
proximity  of  a  great  university  library 
being  not  the  least  of  them.    Will  it 
also  bring  advantages  of  the  sort  that 
will  add  to  the  student's  equipment  for 
the  practical  and  very  human  work  of 
the   ministry?    The  noblest  bequest 
that  Dean  Hoffman  left  to  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  was 
the  fact  that  he  anchored  that  Seminary 
to  its  place  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, where  theological  students  could 


not  escape  being  daily  confronted  with 
the  pressing  problems  of  human  life.  If 
the  Union  Seminary  abandons  the  place 
where  human  life  is  insistent,  to  go  to  a 
place  where  human  life  is  merely  access- 
ible, it  may  gain  a  library  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  clinic.  It  is  certain  that  the 
wise  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  has 
inspired  the  Seminary  to  purchase  six 
houses  on  the  East  Side,  where  a  settle- 
ment work  is  carried  on  largely  by  its 
students,  will  need  to  be  even  further 
reinforced  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  enlargement  of  its  facilities  for 
academic  study. 


Th«  Prmurt  N«d   The  Outlook  has  more 
ofth*  than  once  called  the 

Northfield  School.    attention  Qf  its  readers 

to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
left  no  more  fitting  product  of  his  char- 
acter than  the  two  "  Northfield  Schools  " 
— Northfield  Seminary,  for  girls,  and 
Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School.  Like 
other  institutions  which  depend  on  funds 
provided  by  philanthropic  people  of 
means,  these  schools  have  recently  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  income.  If  their  direct- 
ors attempt  to  make  good  this  loss  by 
increasing  the  charge  to  students,  they 
will  bar  out  those  poor  but  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  young  men  and  women 
for  whom  they  were  established.  The 
schools  have  not  yet  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  possess  a  body  of  grad- 
uates sufficient  to  supply  special  needs, 
though  the  number  of  such  making  prog- 
ress in  business  and  professional  pur- 
suits is  most  encouraging.  Under  the 
capable  direction  of  Mr.  Moody's  sons, 
the  schools  have  been  carried  on  with 
unusual  tact  and  skill ;  they  have  pre- 
served the  strong  religious  spirit  that 
was  characteristic  of  then  founder,  and 
with  it  have  combined  in  a  fine  way 
the  spirit  of  educational  progress.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moody  (whose  address  is  East 
Northfield,  Massachusetts)  has,  by  his 
efficiency,  broad-mindedness,  and  at- 
tractive personality,  widened  the  circle 
of  friends  of  the  schools.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  aim  and  character  of  these 
schools  ought  now  to  know  of  their  need 
and  of  the  opportunity  for  contributions 
which  this  emergency  offers. 
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The  New  Monroe  Doc- 
trine 

The  proposed  agreement  with  Santo 
Domingo,  of  which  The  Outlook  has 
already  given  its  readers  some  account, 
presents  in  a  practical  and  concrete 
form  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  we  have  ventured  to 
call  the  New  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Political  doctrines,  like  theological  doc- 
trines, change  with  changed  conditions. 
We  cannot  look  back  to  the  year  1823 
to  know  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in 
1905.  Out  of  the  doctrine  of  1823  has 
grown  the  doctrine  of  1905.  The  Lon- 
don "  Spectator  "  gives  a  concise  history 
of  the  development  of  this  doctrine,  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  our  purpose.  It  was, 
first,  notice  to  Europe  not  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continent ; 
President  Polk  enlarged  the  doctrine  so 
as  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  territory  to  a 
European  power;  Secretary  Blaine  in 
1881  claimed  for  the  United  States  the 
position  of  arbiter  of  all  disputes  which 
involved  a  question  of  territorial  occupa- 
tion ;  the  present  Administration  adds  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  these 
claims  involve  obligations.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  at  the  dinner  of 
the  New  England  Society  last  December, 
though  he  is  ex-Secretary  of  War,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  unofficial  definition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  new  phase.  That 
definition  is  embodied  in  the  following 
sentence : 

And  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  Doctrine, 
which  is  vital  to  our  National  life  and  its 
safety,  at  the  same  time  we  say  to  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  world,  "  You  shall  not  push  your 
remedies  for  wrong  against  those  republics 
to  the  point  of  occupying  their  territory,"  we 
are  bound  to  say  that,  whenever  that  wrong 
cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  we  ourselves 
will  see  that  it  is  redressed. 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  this 
extension,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  absolutely  just. 
The  United  States  cannot  claim  the 
rights  of  a  quasi-protectorate  without 
assuming  its  responsibilities.  As  Mr. 
Root  says,  "  It  is  always  possible  that 
redress  of  injury,  that  punishment  of 
wrong,  may  lead  to  the  occupation  of 


territory.'*   We  cannot  say  to  foreign 
Powers,  You  shall  not  occupy  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  injuries  or 
punishing  wrong,  unless  we  ourselves 
undertake  to  redress  the  injury  and  pun- 
ish the  wrong.    For  we  cannot  take  a 
position  which  involves  the  affirmation 
that  our  power  shall  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  redress  of  injuries  and  the 
punishment  of  wrongs.    The  strength 
of  the  United  States  does  not  lie  pri- 
marily in  a  strong  navy.    Its  strength 
lies  primarily  in  the  justice  of  its  posi- 
tion.   If  we  assume  a  position  of  abso- 
lute justice,  a  strong  navy  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  maintain  it  against 
unjust  aggressors ;  but  if  we  assume  an 
unjust  position,  no  navy,  however  strong, 
will  enable  us  permanently  to  maintain 
it.    Thus  the  question  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  a  concrete  form  by 
the  conditions  at  Santo  Domingo  is  this*. 
Shall  we  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  shall  we  maintain  it  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  its  maintenance 
involves  ? 

ThMe  are  two  motives  for  maintaining 
it — sff-interest  and  altruism. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  an  invaluable 
protection  to  American  coasts.  Any 
European  Power,  except  England,  wish- 
ing to  attack  America,  must  bring  its 
coal  with  it  across  the  sea  and  coal 
its  navy  in  our  waters.  To  allow  a 
European  Power  to  occupy  South  Amer- 
ican territory  is  to  allow  that  Power  a 
naval  depot  within  easy  reach  of  our 
own  coast.  It  is  to  consent  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  wall  of  protection 
shall  be  eliminated,  and  that  we  shall  be 
brought  as  near  to  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy  as  these  countries  are  to 
one  another.  The  peril  of  war  with  any 
European  Power  may  be  remote,  but  it 
is  at  a  time  when  that  peril  is  remote 
that  safeguards  should  be  maintained. 
If  we  allow  the  protecting  barrier  to  be 
taken  down  now,  it  will  b?  too  late  tt 
re-establish  it  should  the  peril  becoim 
imminent.  And  it  cannot  be  said  tha 
there  is  no  such  peril.  The  Germai 
colonies  established  in  Brazil  have  a] 
ready  become  an  important  element  ii 
South  American  life.  Agitation  for  th 
separation  of  these  colonies  from  th 
Brazilian  Republic  is  already  foreshac 
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owed.  An  editorial  in  the  "  Deutsche 
Post "  recendy  said :  "  We  observe  that 
a  love  for  the  individual  States  is  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  Brazil's  unity.  We 
should  not  wonder  if,  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maladministration  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa 
Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
should  some  day  declare  for  secession 
and  independence.  Then  a  new  outlook 
would  be  opened  to  Germany."  The 
abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
would  permit  the  organization  of  a  Ger- 
man State  affiliated  with  the  German 
Empire,  under  German  Imperial  control, 
and  affording  all  needed  facilities  for  a 
German  navy.  In  considering  whether 
we  wish  to  abandon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine we  must  consider  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  face  such  a  contingency  as 
this  with  equanimity.  The  Outlook,  not 
without  deliberation,  declares  its  pro- 
found conviction  that  self-interest  de- 
mands the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  quite  as  much  in  1905  as  it  did 
in  1823. 

The  other  motive  that  impels  us  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  altru- 
istic.   Some  of  the  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us  are  not  very  wise,  not  very 
self-restrained,  not  yet  very  capable, of 
self-government,  and  quite  incapable  \5f 
defending  themselves  against-the  aggres- 
sions of  a  strong  mitydny  power.  The 
altruistic  question  is„  Does  a  strong 
nation  like  the  United  States  owe  any 
duty  to  a  weak  and  ill-developed  people 
in  its  vicinity  ?   Are  we  simply  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  our  own  inter- 
ests and  let  our  neighbors  fight  life's 
battles  as  well  as  they  can,  and  go 
to  the  wall  if  they  fail  ?   Or,  because 
we  are  strong  and  well  developed,  do 
we  owe  them  some  duty  of  protection 
against  aggression,  some  duty  of  help  in 
the  process  of  their  own  self-develop- 
ment ?  Does  the  law,  He  that  would  be 
greatest  among  you  shall  be  servant  of 
all,  apply  to  nations  or  only  to  individ- 
uals ?    Should  the  Golden  Rule  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  principle  of  international 
law?    The  Outlook  has  no  doubt  that 
these  questions  also  should  be  answered 
in  ttfc  affirmative.   The  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  weaker  neighbors  has  grown 
out  of  our  own  developed  strength.  We 


did  not  owe  that  duty  when  we  were  in 
the  colonial  condition,  nor  in  the  first 
years  of  our  National  life,  because  we 
had  not  the  strength  to  fulfill  it.  Might 
does  not  make  right,  but  might  does 
create  obligations.  The  Outlook  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Nation  had 
both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  aid  the  Cuban 
people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion and  secure  their  independence.  It 
has  as  little  doubt  that  the  Nation  has  a 
duty  to  protect  its  feebler  neighbors 
from  foreign  aggression  and  to  promote 
the  higher  and  better  life  in  its  feebler 
neighbors  by  every  legitimate  means. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  beforehand 
what  are  legitimate  means,  nor  how  far 
this  right  and  duty  may  take  us.  It  is 
enough  to  recognize  the  general  princi- 
ple that  the  great  nation  is  in  a  true 
sense  its  brother's  keeper,  and  that,  as 
occasion  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  it 
must,  with  discretion  and  self-restraint, 
exercise  its  powers  to  protect  its  weaker 
neighbor,  certainly  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  sometimes  from  domestic  em- 
broilments. And  if  it  is  to  do  this,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  prevent  the  weaker 
.nations  from  perpetrating  injustice.  . 

Theije  is  no  occasion  for  proclaiming 
anew  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  European 
nations.  They  are  familiar  with  it,  and 
have  so  fully  acquiesced  in  it  that  it_ 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  international 
law.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  proc- 
lamation to  South  American  Republics 
of  any  proposed  overlordship.  We  have 
no  wish,  and  can  have  none,  to  interfere 
in  their  affairs  unless  interference  be- 
comes an  imperative  necessity,  or  is 
welcomed  by  them  as  a  means  of  extri- 
cating them  from  difficulties  too  great 
for  them  to  cope  with.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
action  of  our  Government  there  cannot 
be  regarded  as  oppressive,  because  it  is 
taken  in  agreement  with  the  people  of 
Santo  Domingo,  if  not  at  their  request 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  unjust  to  for- 
eign nations,  for  it  includes  provision  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  just  demands.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  impolitic,  because 
it  fs  part  of  a  policy  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  coasts  from  possible  future  ag- 
ression by  foreign  naval  powers.  On 
the  grounds  of  policy,  of  justice,  and  of 
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international  brotherhood,  this  extension 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this  assumption 
by  the  big  brother  of  some  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  little 
brother,  should  be,  and  we  believe  will 
be,  welcomed  by  the  American  people ; 
it  should  be,  and  we  hope  it  will  be, 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

e 

Governmental  Regula- 
tion of  Railways 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  editors 
of  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Lucius  Turtle  else- 
where in  this  issue  states  the  case  for 
the  railroads  in  the  debate  now  going 
on  throughout  the  country  upon  the 
question  of  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates.  Mr.  Turtle  is  the  President 
of  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  useful, 
and  soundly  managed  railroad  systems 
in  the  country.  The  standing  of  its 
securities  in  the  stock  market,  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  handles  a  very  large 
passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and  its 
comparative  freedom  from  legislative 
imbroglios,  with  all  that  that  term  in- 
cludes, give  Mr.  Turtle  a  position  of 
authority  in  speaking  on  this  question, 
which  the  character  and  contents  of  his 
paper,  we  think,  fully  sustain.  But,  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  our  respect  for 
Mr.  Turtle's  expert  knowledge,  ability, 
and  authority,  we  take  issue  with  him 
upon  some  of  the  chief  points  of  his 
argument 

In  one  hundred  years,  says  Mr.  Tut- 
tle,  we  have  built  more  than  147,000 
miles  of  steam  railroads  in  this  country, 
and  have  spent  over  $9,000,000,000  in 
doing  this  stupendous  work;  the  sta- 
bility of  the  wealth  of  the  country  prac- 
tically rests  upon  the  stability  of  the  rail- 
roads. For  industrial  securities,  savings- 
bank  deposits,  farm  property,  factories, 
cities,  universities,  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers, books,  and  letters — in  a  word,  all 
the  functions  of  activity  in  our  National 
life — depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads.  In  this  statement  of  the  facts 
every  thoughtful  man  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Turtle;  but  from  the  conclusions 
which  he  draws  from  these  facts  we 
think  there  will  be  considerable  dissent. 


Mr.  Turtle  is  for  a  policy  of  laissez faire  : 
the  railroads  have  been  the  greatest 
material  factor  in  our  progress — therefore 
they  ought  to  be  let  alone.  The  Outlook 
takes  a  distinctly  opposite  position.  The 
very  fact  that  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  Nation  is  derived  from  the  railroads 
makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  railroads  should  be  protected  from 
careless  injury  by  the  people,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  prevented 
from  injuring  the  people  through  finan- 
cial contamination  and  disease.  When 
it  is  admitted  that  industry,  education, 
and  politics  are  inextricably  connected 
with  the  administration  of  railroad  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the 
people  are  bound  by  the  simple  law  of 
self-preservation  to  exercise  a  regulat- 
ing and,  it  may  even  be  said,  a  control- 
ling oversight  upon  that  administration. 
To  The  Outlook  it  is  very  clear  that 
both  logic  and  the  march  of  events  indi- 
cate that  the  people  propose  to  exercise 
this  oversight.  The  question  resolves 
itself,  then,  into  this :  How  shall  the  rail- 
ways, their  construction,  their  financing;, 
their  operation,  with  a  just  regard  of 
public  welfare  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  investors,  private  owners, 
and  managers  of  the  property  on  the 
other,  be  regulated  ?  How  shall  we 
avoid  the  danger  of  administering  quack 
remedies,  and  the  equal  danger  of  pre- 
scribing no  remedies  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Turtle's  first  criticism  of  National 
legislation  for  remedying  supposed  rail- 
way abuses  is  that  it  is  substituting 
"  unscientific  and  inelastic  statute  laws 
for  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand."   But  this  criticism  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  insistence  by  Govem- 
ment  upon  patent  couplers,  block  signals, 
the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  the  in- 
spection of  steam  boilers,  and  all  the  other- 
legal  provisions  for  the  protection  o£ 
human  life  and  safety.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  these  might  all  have 
been  left  to  the  railroad  managers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  railroad  which  carri  e«± 
its  passengers  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort  and  safety  would  get  the 
largest  traffic  and  thus  make  the  largest 
profits,  and  therefore  the  public  conl<l 
expect  that  safety,  light,  ventilation,  and 
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sanitation  would  be  provided  for  them 
as  fruits  of  commercial  necessity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  legislation  was  needed  to 
provide  these  things. 

Again,  Mr.  Tuttle  makes  the  time- 
honored  plea  that  the  railroads  have 
been  built  by  "  capital  privately  owned 
and  subscribed,"  and  that  it  is  unjust 
for  the  people  who  have  not  taken  the 
risk  involved  in  such  an  investment  to 
restrict  the  earnings  of  that  capital. 
This  view,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  railroad 
property  in  the  United  States  to-day  has 
been  given  to  the  railroads  and  the 
private  owners  thereof  by  the  public — 
namely,  the  franchises  or  charters.  A 
railroad  on  paper  with  a  hundred  millions 
of  subscribed  capital  actually  paid  in, 
but  without  a  charter  and  the  right  of 
way  or  of  eminent  domain  which  such  a 
charter  gives,  is  not  worth  the  paper  its 
bonds  are  written  on.  The  public  is  a 
partner  in  every  actual  railroad,  not 
merely  because  of  its  rights  as  a  body  of 
travelers,  but  because  of  its  actual  own- 
ership in  the  real  property  of  the  road. 
Thus,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  Mr.  Tuttle  jusdy  refers  those  who 
wish  to  see  how  legislatures  may  wisely 
interfere  with  railroad  management, 
limited  by  statute  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends which  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road might  pay  its  stockholders.  Other 
States,  by  charter  or  by  statute,  have 
fixed  the  maximum  rate  per  mile  which 
the  railroads  within  their  borders  should 
charge  for  carrying  passengers. 

Mr.  Turtle's  third  argument  against 
giving  the  Government  power  to  regu- 
late rates  may  be  thus  epitomized :  The 
directors  of  the  railroads  are  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  the  safety  of 
the  road,  and  to  die  stockholders  for  the 
earning  power  of  the  road.  If  the  power 
to  make  rates  is  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  an  outside  tribunal,  they  will 
then  be  held  responsible  for  doing  what 
they  have  no  power  to  do.  The  power 
will  have  been  divorced  from  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  directors  will  be  held 
responsible  while  the  power  will  be  vested 
in  the  Government  This  would  be  a 
very  serious  if  not  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  any  plan  for  vesting  in  Gov- 
ernment the  function  of  initiating  and 


generally  regulating  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  for  the  country.  But  no 
such  plan  is  proposed.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  that  the  adjustment  of  rates 
by  the  directors  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  revision  by  the  Government, 
when  that  adjustment  is  found  to  be 
working  injustice  to  the  community.'  The 
Factory  Acts  of  England  have  brought 
the  hours  and  conditions,  and  to  some 
extent  the  wages,  of  labor  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  without  impairing  the 
power  or  lessening  the  responsibility  of 
the  directors  of  those  industries,  although 
the  same  argument  was  brought  against 
those  Factory  Acts  in  the  last  century 
which  is  now  brought  against  the  analo- 
gous provisions  for  rate  regulation  in 
our  country.  It  is  not  proposed  to  de- 
prive the  directors  of  all  power,  but 
to  make  them  responsible  to  Govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  the  stockholders  or 
owners  of  the  property.  Mr.  Turtle's 
argument  neglects  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility which  these  directors  have 
is  shared  by  the  people  themselves,  be- 
cause they  have  given  those  directors 
the  franchise,  and  at  least  to  this  extent 
are  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Turtle's  final  argument  against 
Government  control  of  railway  rating  is 
twofold :  that  the  average  freight  rate 
for  the  year  1903  was  less  than  one-half 
of  that  received  by  European  railways, 
and  that  with  this  payment  for  traffic 
the  railway  shareholders  of  the  United 
States  received  in  1903  less  than  three 
per  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  their 
holdings.  It  is  important  that  the  reader 
should  not  let  the  force  of  this  phrase, 
par  value  of  their  holdings,  slip  by  his 
attention.  In  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook, 
a  return  of  three  per  cent,  upon  actual 
capital  risked  in  honest  industrial  ven- 
tures is  very  much  too  small  a  return  to 
the  investor.  It  does  not  allow  sufficient 
margin  for  losses  by  floods,  droughts, 
unavoidable  accidents,  and  the  natural 
variation  of  business  prosperity.  But 
the  par  value  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds  in  this  country  is  very  much  in 
excess  not  only  of  the  actual  money 
invested  in  cash,  but  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  railroads  themselves  in  real  estate 
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and  equipment.  Many  conservative  and 
reliable  railroad  men,  when  confronted 
with  this  excess  of  capitalization,  say  that 
it  represents  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
road — that  is  to  say,  it  represents  the 
charter  or  franchise.  But  the  charter  or 
franchise  is  the  public's  actual  contribu- 
tion to  the  railroad.  Why,  then,  should 
the  earnings  upon  its  share  of  the  capital 
be  turned  over  to  the  private  stock- 
holders ? 

Here  we  arrive  at  what  appears  to  The 
Outlook  to  be  the  real  crux  of  the  question. 
There  has  always  been,  and  will  always 
be,  unless  the  people  decide  upon  the 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railroads,  a  constant  contention  between 
railroad  managers  and  the  public  as  to 
what  share  of  the  earnings  belongs  to  the 
private  shareholders  and  what  to  the 
public  who  have  contributed  the  charter 
or  franchise  as  their  part  of  the  invested 
capital.  It  is  this  never-ending  conten- 
tion which  somebody  with  authority  must 
settle  in  each  particular  instance.  To  say 
that  this  contention  may  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  is  to  say  that 
all  litigation  and  all  statutes  and  all  leg- 
islation are  illogical,  as,  in  fact,  the  An- 
archist does  say.  However  beautiful 
Anarchy  may  be  as  a  philosophy,  however 
delightful  it  may  be  to  imagine  a  Utopia 
where  debts  are  paid  without  sheriffs, 
contracts  performed  without  forfeitures, 
and  estates  managed  without  executors' 
bonds,  it  is  impossible  for  the  consumer 
or  the  producer,  the  laborer  or  the  capi- 
talist, to  live  and  work  either  advantage- 
ously or  comfortably  in  these  times  in  a 
state  of  industrial  anarchy.  In  our  opin- 
ion, it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  profit  of 
the  railroad  shareholder  and  manager 
as  it  is  to  the  rights  of  the  public  that 
there  should  be  some  final  court  of 
authority  established  at  once,  to  which 
the  constantly  recurring  disputes  with 
regard  to  railway  rates  may  be  referred 
with  some  hope  for  both  parties  that  the 
decisions  rendered  will  be  just  and  ex- 
peditious. Mr.  Turtle  suggests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  such  a  court. 
Mr.  Paul  Morton  suggests  a  Central  Court 
of  Transportation  of  three  or  five  mem- 
bers; Representative  Hepburn  recom- 
mends a  tripartite  authority  consisting  of 
an  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  a 


High  Court  of  Commerce,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — 
appeals  being  allowed  from  the  first  of 
these  bodies  through  the  second  to  the 
last.  The  Outlook  does  not  undertake 
here  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
details  of  organization  of  the  court 
which,  as  finally  constituted,  shall  settle 
disputes  between  the  public  owners  and 
the  private  owners  of  railroads.  But  it 
is  very  clear  in  its  belief  that  some  such 
court  is  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
expert  its  knowledge,  the  more  unim- 
peachable its  integrity,  and  the  more 
simple  and  expeditious  its  operation,  the 
better  it  will  be  both  for  railway  profits 
and  for  public  rights. 

• 

The  State,  the  Church, 
and  the  Indian 

"  How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  1"  So  said  one  of  the  Apostolic 
writers  in  his  wisdom  two  thousand  years 
ago.    So,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Department 
at  Washington  are  saying  in  their  con- 
fusion to-day.    In  comparison  with  the 
millions  which  the  Government  is  ex- 
pending for  the  necessary  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  it  was  a 
small  matter,  they  thought,  to  let  some 
of  the  Indian  mission  schools  have  a 
paltry  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.    The  officials  who  took  this  view 
of  the  matter  have  found  by  this  time 
that  the  size  of  a  financial  and  political 
scandal  does  not  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  sum  of  money  involved.  Readers 
of  The  Outlook  are  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  to  which  we  refer.  But 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  story  clearly 
in  mind  we  here  recapitulate  it  briefly : 

Friends  of  Indian  education  who  fun- 
damentally believe,  as  The  Outlook  does, 
that  there  should  be  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  the  Church  and  State 
in  the  education  either  of  Indian  or  white 
children,  discovered  that  $102,000  had. 
been  allotted  by  the  Government  to 
certain  sectarian  mission  schools,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic;  on  investiga- 
tion it  was  learned  that  this  money  was 
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not  appropriated  from  public  funds  in 
the  regular  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
but  was  made  over  to  the  schools  from 
the  income  of  trust  funds  lying  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian.  There  was  a  manifest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Washing- 
ton officials,  especially  of  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet,  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  to  throw 
those  citizens  off  the  track  who  were 
exercising  not  only  their  rights  but  their 
duty  in  seeking  for  the  facts.  Some  of 
these  methods  we  related  in  detail  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Outlook.  Others 
have  come  out  in  a  Senatorial  hearing 
held  in  Washington  on  January  31,  at 
which  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, made  the  following  written  charges : 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  an 
honorable  Senator  which  will  be  amplified 
before  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  if 
requested,  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Scharf,  a 
representative  Catholic  [Professor  £.  L. 
Scharf,  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington] submitted  a  table  of  twenty  close 
Congressional  districts  with  the  alleged 
Catholic  vote  in  each,  and  a  written  proposal 
to  deliver  the  necessary  votes  to  carry  these 
districts  that  might  be  selected  by  the  Re- 
publicans if  the  appropriations  for  Catholic 
Indian  schools  to  the  amount  of  £200,000 
were  continued  for  two  years  longer.  Even 
threats  were  made  by  this  Mr.  Scharf  that 
the  defeat  of  certain  Congressmen  would  be 
brought  about  unless  opposition  to  sectarian 
appropriations  was  withdrawn. 

I  will  state  further  that  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  was  opposing 
legislation  which  provided  for  support  of 
Indian  contract  schools  from  Government 
funds  was  approached  by  the  same  Mr. 
Scharf,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
te  (Mr.  Scharf)  would  see  to  it  that  the 
Catholic  Church  organization  would  defeat 
dm  at  the  next  election.  I  am  authorized 
o  make  this  statement  to  this  Committee. 
The  member  referred  to  is  the  Hon.  John 
i.  Stephens,  of  Texas. 

It  has  not  been  denied  that  Professor 
icharf  made  these  representations,  al- 
hough  prominent  Catholic  authorities 
ssert  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  or 
ct  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
le  University  at  Washington,  and  thus 
ras  acting  simply  as  an  individual. 

The  methods  of  Mr.  Sherman  and  of 
>r.  Scharf  are  so  contrary  to  the  methods 


of  the  President,  and  so  repugnant,  we 
believe,  to  his  standards  of  political,  civic, 
and  religious  decency,  that  we  are  very 
glad  that  he  has  made  an  authorized 
statement  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Executive  department  of  the  Government 
to  this  expenditure  of  money  in  sectarian 
schools.  This  statement  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  at  the  White  House  on 
February  3.  The  President  refers  to 
an  opinion  from  Attorney-General  Moody 
that  the  payment  of  these  moneys  from 
Indian  trust  funds  to  sectarian  schools 
on  petitions  received  from  the  Indians 
themselves  was  not  illegal.  He  adds 
that  of  course  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  "  that  any  petition  by  the  Indians 
is  genuine,  and  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  any  given  school  represents  only 
the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the 
Indians  making  the  petition  are  entitled." 
In  maintaining  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
mistaken  policy  he  declares,  "  The  prac- 
tice will  be  continued  by  the  Department 
unless  Congress  should  decide  to  the 
contrary,  or,  of  course,  unless  the  courts 
should  decide  that  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  erroneous." 
But  the  President  makes  it  clear  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Congress  should  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice.    For  he  says : 

It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Lacey  , 
providing  for  permission  to  allot  these  annui- 
ties in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  exactly  as  is 
now  done  with  land,  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  ts  enactment  and  administration  would 
prevent  the  raising  of  any  question  of  this 
character,  for  each  individual  Indian  would 
then  be  left  free  to  use  the  money  to  which 
he  is  entitled  outright,  on  his  own  initiative, 
instead  of  having  it  used  for  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  consequence  of 
his  petition.  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress 
will  at  once  enact  this  bill  into  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's logic  in  this  case.  He  asserts  that 
the  Executive  will  persist  in  the  practice  of 
assigning  trust  funds  to  sectarian  schools 
unless  stopped  by  Congress  or  the  courts. 
At  the  same  moment  he  urges  Congress  to 
abolish  the  trust  under  which  the  practice 
is  carried  on  1  If  the  practice  is  a  good 
one  for  the  Indian  and  the  country,  why 
abolish  it  ?  If  it  is  so  bad  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished,  why  does  the  President 
advise  and  authorize  the  Interior  De- 
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partment  to  continue  it  until  stopped  by 
the  courts  or  Congress  ? 

The  Outlook  has  not  contended  that 
the  partition  of  this  $102,000  among  sec- 
tarian mission  schools  for  the  Indians 
was  illegal.  We  contend  that  it  is  un- 
just to  the  Indians,  unwise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  injurious  to  the  churches. 
Any  kind  of  a  business  partnership 
between  the  Government  and  the  Church, 
whether  the  Government  is  acting  for  the 
people  at  large,  as  it  does  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  or  as  a  trustee  for  a  small 
group  as  in  this  particular  case,  is  inevi- 
tably pernicious  in  its  result.  Jealousies, 
heartburnings,  deceptions,  wire-pullings, 
and  sectarian  conflicts  and  animosities 
follow  in  its  train.  The  fact  that  in  this 
case  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  the 
chief  beneficiaries  and  that  the  petitions 
from  so-called  Roman  Catholic  Indians 
were  not  carefully  scrutinized,  and  that 
more  genuine  and  more  largely  signed 
counter-petitions  from  Protestant  Indians 
were  ignored,  and  that  the  money  was 
not  divided  among  the  Indians  pro  rata, 
as  the  President  rightly  says  it  ought  to 
be — has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
principle  involved.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority believe  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  they  are  radically  opposed  to  the 
Government  interfering  with  Church 
schools  or  the  Church  interfering  with 
Government  schools ;  they  mean  to  avoid 
by  every  possible  endeavor  the  dangers, 
perplexities,  and  annoyances  which  the 
people  of  France  and  England  are  in  the 
midst  of  at  the  present  moment  because 
m  England  the  Government  and  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  in  France  the 
Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  trying  to  carry  on  an  educa 
tional  partnership.  No  such  partnership 
is  wanted  in  this  country ;  Americans 
are  opposed  to  Government  moneys  or 
subsidies  of  any  kind  being  given  to  any 
Church  or  to  any  Church  school,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile, Greek  or  Mohammedan,  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Episcopal ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  true  friends  of  the 
Church,  the  State,  and  the  Indian,  what- 
ever may  be  their  Church  connections  or 
religious  beliefs,  will  continue  to  unite, 
as  they  have  in  this  instance,  in  protest- 


ing against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  person  to  introduce  the  smallest 
violation  of  this  principle  into  the  politi- 
cal and  financial  affairs  of  the  Govern* 
ment. 

The  immediate  practical  thing  to  do 
is  urgently  to  appeal  to  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Indian  trust  funds 
or  any  other  public  funds  whatever  for 
sectarian  education,  and  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  that  all  Indian  an- 
nuities, instead  of  being  disbursed  by 
the  Government  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  shall  be  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty for  the  individual  Indian  to  spend 
as  he  sees  fit  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Government. 

An  Untenable  Claim 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  New 
York  "  Sun,"  claims  the  admission  of 
Arizona  into  the  Union  as  a  right :  she 
has  1 14,000  square  miles,  while  New  York 
has  only  about  47,000 ;  she  has  a  suffi- 
cient population  to  entitle  her  to  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
this  population  includes  men  and  women 
"  as  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  advanced  " 
as  in  any  Eastern  or  Southern  city  of  the 
Union.  This  claim  on  behalf  of  Arizona 
is  expressed  in  the  following  terse  sen- 
tence :  "  She  is  not  a  beggar  for  favors ; 
she  only  demands  her  rights,  and  is  both 
morally  and  legally  entitled  to  separate 
Statehood,  and  that  speedily." 

Whether  it  is  expedient  to  admit 
Arizona  as  a  State  or  not  we  do  not  here 
consider,  but  we  deny  emphatically  that 
any  Territory  has  a  right  to  admission 
to  the  Union  as  a  State.    The  Union  is 
a  partnership  of  States.  Every  Territory 
admitted  into  this  Union  becomes  a 
partner  and  shares  in  the  government 
of  the  Nation.   No  community  may  claim 
as  a  right  to  enter  this  partnership  and 
help  to  govern  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  a 
just  government   They  have  a  right  to 
a  large  measure  of  self-government ;  that 
is,  to  all  that  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs  to  which  they  show  them- 
selves entitled  by  their  capacity,  and  we 
do  not  raise  here  any  question  that  their 
capacity  to  administer  their  local  affairs  is 
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equal  to  that  of  the  people  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  But  whether  they  shall  come 
into  the  Union  and  help  to  control  the 
destinies  of  the  other  States  which  now 
constitute  the  Union  is  a  question  solely 
for  those  States  to  determine.  Arizona 
now  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  United  States  flag,  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  all  questions 
which  may  arise  between  it  and  the  United 
States  to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  not 
to  the  perils  of  an  unequal  war,  and  the 
commercial  advantage  of  free  trade  with 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  notion 
that  because  it  enjoys  those  privileges  it 
may  claim  as  matter  of  legal  and  moral 
right  the  further  prerogative  of  helping 
to  govern  the  States  which  now  consti- 
tute the  Union  is  a  notion  without  a 
shadow  of  reason  to  support  it.  The 
relation  which  Porto  Rico,  Arizona,  Ha- 
waii, the  Philippines,  and  every  other 
community  under  the  American  flag 
should  bear  to  the  States  which  consti- 
tute the  Union  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  wholly  by  the  States  which 
constitute  the  Union,  and  wholly  by  their 
judgment  as  to  what  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  in  its  entirety. 


The  Church's  Message 
for  To-Day 

The  newspapers  announce  that  Dr. 
Dawson  has  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
begins  at  once  his  evangelistic  itinerary. 
In  addition  to  his  public  preaching, 
something  like  a  hundred  conferences 
with  ministers  of  different  denominations 
are  being  arranged ;  for  Dr.  Dawson  is 
not  sent  as  a  missionary — he  comes  as 
a  guest  on  the  invitation  of  American 
churches.  These  invitations  come  simul- 
taneously from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  come  from  the  laity  no  less  than 
from  the  clergy.  They  are  accompanied 
by  other  spontaneous  indications  of  an 
awakening  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
and  the  expression  in  different  forms  of 
real,  if  as  yet  undefined,  spiritual  desires. 
It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  that  the 
American  churches  are  at  the  dawn  of 
another  revival  of  religious  life,  such  as 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  known  from 


time  to  time  ever  since  the  first  Pente- 
cost; but  it  can  be  positively  affirmed 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  is  to  study  how  they  may  pro- 
mote such  a  spiritual  awakening.  What 
is  the  special  message  which  the  churches 
and  the  community  need  at  such  a 
time? 

In  reply  we  hear  a  reader  impatiently 
asking,  Is  not  the  message  of  the  Church 
always  the  same?  Certainly  not  Its 
message  to  a  community  in  despair  is 
not  the  same  as  to  a  community  filled 
with  self-righteous  conceit  Christ's  mes- 
sage to  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  was 
not  the  same  as  his  message  to  the 
Pharisees  who  devoured  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretense  made  long  prayers. 
The  message  of  the  true  prophet  in  this 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not 
the  same  as  its  message  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  In  1816  one  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher's  contemporaries  wrote 
to  him  saying,  "  The  doctrines  of  free 
agency  and  sinners'  immediate  duty  to 
repent  do  wonders  among  my  people. 
I  preach  them  publicly  and  privately. 
My  congregation  to  which  I  preached 
the  first  Sunday  after  I  got  home  stared 
as  if  I  was  crazy.  '  I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festus.'  "  These  "  doctrines  of 
free  agency  and  sinners'  immediate  duty 
to  repent "  were  sensational  and  revolu- 
tionary to  a  people  imbued  with  a  habit 
of  thought  hyper-Calvinistic  ;  they  are 
to-day  the  commonplaces  of  every  man's 
thinking.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
Calvinist  so  Calvinistic  as  to  deny  them. 
Every  preacher  may  safely  assume  what 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  G.  Finney 
had  to  demonstrate — that  man  is  a  free 
moral  agent,  and  that  if  he  is  doing  wrong 
he  has  the  power,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to 
stop  doing  wrong  and  to  begin  doing 
right 

The  message  which  this  age  needs  is 
one  which  shall  interpret  righteousness, 
and  so  put  to  shame  the  false  standards 
which  are  current  in  American  society. 
The  present  is  an  age  of  intense  human 
activities  and  of  commercial,  not  to  say 
materialistic,  standards.  It  is  one,  there- 
fore, which  requires  a  human  gospel  and 
an  uncommercial  standard.  Both  are 
furnished  by  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
That  life  was  pre-eminently  a  human 
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life,  and  it  is  the  human  aspects  of  that 
life  as  a  model  for  men,  and  therefore  a 
judgment  on  men,  that  the  age  pre-emi- 
nently needs.  That  life,  truly,  simply, 
effectively  presented,  will  both  condemn 
the  false  standards  which  pass  current 
in  American  society  and  will  inspire 
with  largeness  of  endeavor  and  newness 
of  life  by  the  splendor  and  the  practi- 
cality of  its  ideal.  What  we  want  for  a 
great  awakening  in  this  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  fearless  and  a  per- 
fectly frank  application  of  the  measuring- 
rod  of  Christ's  teaching  and  example, 
not  merely  to  the  outward  actions,  but 
to  the  inward  motives  of  our  American 
life.  The  message  which  the  age  needs 
is  not  that  men  are  free  to  choose  the 
good  and  eschew  the  evil ;  that  they 
already  know.  It  is  not  that  they  can 
and  therefore  ought  to  cease  to  do  evil 
and  learn  to  do  well ;  that  they  also 
know.  The  Church  needs  to  put  in 
contrast  with  the  American  spirit  of 
accumulation,  Christ's  spirit  of  distribu- 
tion ;  in  contrast  with  the  American 
spirit'  ,of  acquisition,  his  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice. 

To  this  Gospel  of  the  life  of  Christ,  to 
these  great  teachings  of  what  man  is  in 
his  ideal  and  what  he  can  become  in  his 
real  life,  the  age  responds.  Its  demand 
for  this  is  shown  in  the  reception  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  numerous 
lives  of  Christ  which  have  been  written 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  shown 
in  the  distaste  for  scholastic  theology 
and  in  the  cry,  not  always  intelligent, 
"  Back  to  Christ  1"  It  is  shown  in  the 
endeavor  outside  the  Christian  Church 
to  imitate  the  example  and  embody  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  as  in  college  settlements. 
It  is  shown  in  the  emphasis  which  the 
laity  put  upon  the  human  life  of  Jesus, 
and  even  in  the  doubts  and  questionings 
respecting  his  divinity — doubts  and  ques- 
tionings due  rather  to  a  disinclination  to 
believe  that  his  life  is  so  supernatural 
that  it  affords  no  real  guidance  to  natu- 
ral men  and  women  than  to  a  disinclina- 
tion to  believe  in  the  goodness  and  love 
of  God  revealed  in  that  divine  life.  It 
is  seen  in  the  response  which  the  age 
without  the  Church  as  well  as  within  the 
Church  has  given  to  the  appeals  made  to 
a  Christian  conscience.    This  age  is 


sometimes  called  an  age  of  skepticism, 
and  is  compared  to  its  disadvantage  to 
the  "  Age  of  Faith  "  which  is  past.  But 
if  one  accepts  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  standard  of  measurement,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  there  is  more  faith  in 
the  age  which  enters  on  a  crusade  for 
the  liberation  of  three  millions  of  slaves 
than  in  one  which  enters  upon  a  crusade 
for  the  liberation  of  a  Holy  Sepulcher;  in 
an  age  which  organizes  and  maintains  a 
public-school  system  for  the  overthrow 
of  ignorance  and  its  twin,  superstition, 
than  in  one  which  unchains  fire  and 
sword  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in 
the  Netherlands;  in  an  age  which  en- 
dures suffering  and  sacrifice  to  set  Cuba 
free  than  in  one  which  inflicts  sacrifice 
and  suffering  upon  the  Huguenot  here-  \ 
tics  and  in  the  interest  of  religion  perpe- 
trates the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

If  there  is  to  be  in  this  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  a  great  awakening 
at  all  commensurate  in  its  effects  with 
that  which  Jonathan  Edwards  saw,  or 
those  later  ones  in  which  Charles  G. 
Finney  and  the  Beechers,  father  and  son, 
took  so  active  a  part,  the  ministers  and 
churches  must  prepare  for  it ;  they  must 
do  what  these  great  spiritual  leaders  did, 
what  the  great  religious  prophets  of  all 
times  have  done,  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  age,  and  give  to  it  the 
message  which  it  needs  and  for  which  it 
is  really  hungering.    That  message  is 
not  chiefly  the  message  of  hope  to  a 
people  in  dull  content,  the  message  of 
Wesley  to  the  unwashed  and  uneducated 
democracy  of  England;  it  is  not  the 
message  of  liberty  to  a  people  bound  by 
the  fetters  of  a  fatalistic  philosophy,  die 
message  of  Charles  G.  Finney  and  Lyman 
Beechcr  to  the  Calvinistic  communities 
of  New  England  and  New  York.  For 
the  American  people  of  to-day  are  neither 
apathetic  nor  fatalistic ;  they  are  ambi- 
tious and  self-centered.    The  message 
which  our  age  needs  is  one  which  -will 
put  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
alongside  our  materialistic  lives  to  show 
us  how  sordid  is  our  boasted  splendor, 
how  petty  our  boasted  greatness,  how 
ignoble  our  proud  ambitions,  and  -will  at 
the  same  time  inspire  us  with  new  and 
diviner  ideals  of  life  and  a  new  and  divine 
courage  to  attempt  their  realization. 
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An  Argument  Against  an  Extension 
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Inter-State    Commerce  Commission 
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IN  our  day,  regular,  convenient,  and 
expeditious  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  persons  and  goods,  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices,  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  general  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  and  the  railway  has  so  become  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  rest  the  many  and 
complex  levers  that  control  and  move 
the  social  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  people,  that  discussion  of  any 
new  suggestion  likely  to  cause  material 
changes  in  our  transportation  methods, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  arouses 
instant  and  widespread  attention. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  proposal  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, which  is  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  to  exercise  more  widely 
extended  regulating  and  rate-making 
powers  over  all  inter-State  railways,  is 
being  carefully  considered  from  every 
point  of  view  by  those  in  the  highest 
official  circles,  by  the  newspaper  press, 
and  by  eminent  leaders  of  thought  in 
political,  commercial,  and  economic  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  by  the  customers 
of  the  railways,  the  investors  in  their 
securities,  the  million  workers,  more  or 
less,  who  are  engaged  in  railway  service, 
and  their  families  to  the  added  number 
of  probably  three  million  persons,  who 
Jepend  upon  their  earnings  as  the  means 
of  their  livelihood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  necessity 
of  producing  a  better  adjustment  of 
inter-State  and  foreign  trade  relations 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  making  and  adoption  by  the  several 
States,  in  1788,  of  our  present  Federal 
Constitution,  and  that  thereunder  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 


among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes;"  also  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of 
interpreting  the  Constitutional  power  of 
Congress  whenever  differences  of  opin- 
ion arise  concerning  it  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  or  can  be  shown  that  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  ever  had  any 
other  thing  in  mind,  in  connection  with 
this  delegation  to  Congress  of  the  power 
to  regulate  inter-State  commercial  rela- 
tions, than  a  well-defined  intent  to  for- 
ever prevent  the  erection  by  any  State 
of  any  customs,  tariffs,  or  other  barriers 
that  should  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
freest  currents  of  commerce ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  idea 
of  regulating  the  market  price  or  the 
methods  of  transporting  either  freight  or 
passengers  across  State  lines  or  to  for- 
eign countries  was  ever  in  the  remotest 
way  entertained  by  any  of  them.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  since  then  so  broad- 
ened by  interpretation  this  meagerly 
stated  power  of  Congress,  and  so  en- 
larged its  authority  over  inter-State  inter- 
course, thai  it  can  now  exercise,  with 
apparently  lawful  authority,  control  over 
its  minutest  detail.  We  can  therefore 
only  accept  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists ;  but  each  one  may  for  himself 
investigate  and  form  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  enormous 
and  perhaps  unprecedented  power  ought 
to  be  exercised,  and  in  what  way  indi- 
vidual and  general  interests  are  likely 
to  be  thereby  benefited  or  put  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

I 'or  almost  a  century — just  ninety-nine 
years,  to  be  exact — Congress  allowed  its 
power  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce, 
whether  carried  on  by  private  enterprise 
or  by  public  service  corporations,  to  lie 
dormant    In  the  meantime^  the  steam- 
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boat  and  the  steam  locomotive  had  been 
perfected,  and  under  State  charters  and 
authority,  and  without  even  a  hint  from 
Congress  of  its  interest  in  or  most 
remote  objection  thereto,  more  than 
147,000  miles  of  steam  railroad  had 
been  constructed  and  put  in  operation 
in  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  up- 
wards of  $9,000,000,000,  furnished  by 
private  investors  and  without  Govern- 
ment aid,  except  that  in  isolated  in- 
stances and  in  a  limited  way,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  interest  in 
opening  up  governmental  areas  of  unoc- 
cupied lands  for  settlement,  or  to  tie 
with  strong  and  permanent  bonds  of 
unity  the  almost  inaccessible  Pacific 
Coast  States  to  their  older  and  more 
fully  developed  sister  States  of  the  East, 
the  National  Government  had  donated 
portions  of  its  public  lands  and  had 
loaned  its  credit  in  aid  of  some  railway 
extension  and  development,  in  the  then 
remote  West,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of 
accomplishment. 

Then,  in  1887,  after  all  this  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  had  been  made 
under  conditions  which  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  to  be  other  than  per- 
manent, and  after  ninety-nine  years  of 
non-interference,  Congress,  through  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  announced 
«ts  power  and  determination  to  thereafter 
control  and  regulate  all  public  service 
corporations  that  were  then  engaged,  or 
might  thereafter  engage,  in  the  business 
of  inter-State  and,  within  certain  limita- 
tions, international  commerce. 

This  special  and  unprecedented  Na- 
tional legislation,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  by  Congress  to  substitute,  in 
this  connection,  unscientific  and  inelastic 
statute  laws  for  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  private  contract  rights,  has 
now  been  in  force  for  about  eighteen 
years ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  of  it  that  it  has  in  its  career  thus 
far  occupied  relatively  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  of  the  law  courts,  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  public 
transportation,  and  of  the  newspaper 
press  and  the  general  public,  with  less 
production  of  intended  result*,  than  has 
any  other  piece  of  National  legislation 


that  has  had  its  birth  since  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Government. 

It  is  a  law  that  attempts  to  place  not 
only  the  earnings,  but  the  absolute  capi- 
tal privately  subscribed  and  owned,  and 
which  derives  its  value  wholly  from  ex- 
pected earnings,  in  the  hands  of  a 
politically  selected  commission,  which  is 
endowed  not  only  with  the  judicial 
function  of  passing  upon  cases  that  may 
be  submitted  by  complainants  in  the 
usual  way,  but  possesses  also  a  further 
and  extra-judicial  power  of  initiating 
investigations  of  cases  that  it  believes 
may  be  violations  of  the  law,  of  hearing 
evidence  thereon  collected  by  its  own 
agents  upon  its  own  instigation,  and 
then  of  passing  in  judgment  upon  the 
facts  as  thus  in  part  ascertained. 

In  framing  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
produce,  among  others,  the  following 
definite  results:  First,  the  continuance 
of  competition  between  the  railways  •, 
second,  the  prevention  of  pooling  and 
other  combinations  that  might  reduce 
railway  competition,  or  unduly  increase 
transportation  rates;  third,  to  prevent 
the  railways  from  discriminating  between 
their  customers  by  giving  rebates,  secret 
rates,  or  relatively  unlike  facilities  for 
like  or  similar  service;  fourth,  to  pre- 
vent higher  rates  being  charged  for  short 
hauls  than  for  long  hauls ;  fifth,  to  cause 
uniform,  stable,  and  equal  rates  to  be 
charged  for  like  or  similar  service. 

Later,  Congress  enacted  the  so-called 
"  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,"  about  which 
several  interesting  facts  may  be  stated : 
One,  that  although  named  after  Senator 
Sherman,  he  had.  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  details  of  its  making  and  took 
no  special  part  in  its  enactment  by  Con- 
gress ;  another,  that  when  it  was  under 
discussion  by  Congress  it  was  not  in- 
tended or  understood  to  have  any  refer- 
ence to,  or  control  over,  transportation 
companies ;  a  third,  that  its  first  impor- 
tant use  was  for  breaking  up  the  useful 
and  beneficial  traffic  associations  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  railways  to  pro- 
duce the  very  uniformity  and  stability  iu 
rates  that  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
was  in  part  framed  to  accomplish  ;  and 
a  fourth,  that  in  its  interpretation  the 
Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the  prior' 
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ciple  that  under  it  all  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  unlawful,  even 
though  they  may  be  in  themselves  bene- 
ficial to  many  interests  and  harmful  to 
none. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  extent  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  and  its  com- 
plement, the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
have  produced  their  intended  results. 
The  railroads  having  in  many  instances 
extended  their  lines  in  anticipation  and 
advance  of  the  public  demand  therefor, 
and  being  denied  the  privilege  of  arrang- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  the  exist- 
ent competitive  traffic  at  remunerative 
and  reasonable  rates,  at  once  entered 
upon  a  fierce  and  ruinous  competition, 
which  made  their  rates  and  service  un- 
stable, irregular,  and  discriminatory. 
As  a  consequence  of  financial  weak- 
nesses thus  in  part  engendered,  in  the 
business  panic  of  1893  many  of  the 
laiger  as  well  as  the  smaller  systems 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
claims  of  their  creditors  by  passing  into 
the  hands  of  receivers ;  whence  most  of 
them  have  since  emerged  and,  under  .the 
processes  of  natural  law,  have  become 
component  parts  of  greatly  enlarged, 
consolidated,  and  unified  combinations 
or  systems,  under  whose  combined,  but 
lawful,  management  the  possibility  of 
general  competition,  such  as  it  was  one 
jf  the  purposes  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law  to  uphold  and  maintain,  has 
lopelessly  and  forever  vanished.  This- 
x>mbination  and  unification  of  separately 
>wned  and  competing  roads  is  still  going 
>n,  at  a  rate  of  progress  that  will  in  the 
lot  distant  future — and  still  under  the 
working  of  natural  laws — remove  what- 
ver  rebating,  secret  rate  giving,  and 
>ther  forms  of  favoritism  now  exist, 
nd  for  which  the  railroad  managers 
ave  been  so  severely  censured,  but  of 
rhich  the  conscience  of  an  outraged 
ublic  has  never  yet  prevented  it  from 
japing  the  uttermost  advantage. 

These  facts  would  perhaps  be  unim- 
ortant  but  for  the  further  fact  that  the 
oter-State  Commerce  Commission  is 
gain  before  Congress  with  its  many 
mes  iterated  and  reiterated  request, 
aw  reinforced  by  Presidential  recom- 
endation,  that  it  be  given  the  absolute 
ywer  to  prescribe  die  maximum  rate 


that  a  railway  or  line  of  railways  may 
make  whenever,  upon  complaint  and 
investigation,  the  rates  currently  charged 
are  deemed  by  it  to  be  unreasonable ; 
and  that  it  be  further  empowered  to  put 
such  prescribed  maximum  rates  in  imme- 
diate effect,  to  stay  until  declared  by 
the  courts,  upon  appeal  by  the  defend- 
ant railway  or  railways,  to  be  unlawful. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  the  power  to  fix  maximum  rates,  the 
statement  is  put  forth  in  its  behalf  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  exercise  this  power 
except  to  remedy  occasional  and  possi- 
bly rare  cases  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  railways,  and  that  it  does  not  expect 
or  desire  to  make  tariffs  for  the  railways 
in  a  wholesale  way.  One  member  of  the 
Commission  is  reported  as  having  said 
that  its  proposed  methods  of  correcting 
existing  evils  will  not  be  likely  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  general  average  freight 
rate  now  received  by  the  railways  of  the 
country  or  materially  reduce  their  gross 
or  net  income. 

The  value  of  this  statement  is,  how- 
ever, materially  weakened  by  that  of 
another  member  of  the  Commission,  who 
is  quoted  as  having  recently  said  that 
unless  this  power  of  rate-making  is 
given  to  the  Commission,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  continue  to  pay  at  least 
$40,000,000  a  year  more  for  their  rail- 
way facilities  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
If  this  latter  statement  is  to  be  accepted 
as  embodying  the  true  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission,  if  it  is  given 
the  power  to  fix  transportation  rates,  the 
question  naturally  arises  how  this  $40,- 
000,000  a  year  in  reduced  gross  and  net 
earnings  is  to  be  provided  for  without 
correspondingly  reducing  the  at  present 
low  average  dividend  returns  of  the  rail- 
ways, or  relatively  reducing  the  cost  of 
their  operation  and  the  facilities  afforded 
to  their  customers,  the  public. 

It  is  well  known  by  all  who  are  versed 
in  railway  traffic  that  to  make  rates  for 
a  part  and  not  for  the  whole  is  an  impos- 
sibility. The  tariffs  of  the  railways  are 
so  nicely  adjusted  to  fit  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
widely  separated  as  well  as  the  near-by 
sections  of  the  immense  territory  they 
axe  endeavoring  to  serve,  that  a  reduc- 
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tion  in  a  few  dominant  rates  or  in  the 
freight  classification  often  wrecks  the 
whole  fabric,  and  seriously  imperils 
income,  both  gross  and  net.  As  well 
could  the  chief  traffic  officer  of  a  railway 
system  expect  satisfactorily  to  control  its 
business  and  satisfy  its  customers  by 
naming  the  rates  between  the  various 
termini  of  the  system  and  leaving  the 
other  rates  to  be  prescribed  by  agents 
at  the  intermediate  stations. 

I  differ  with  those  who  advocate  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  only  upon  the 
one  point  that  I  believe  to  be  of  vital 
interest — namely,  this  power  to  make 
rates.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such 
carefully  thought  out  additional  legisla- 
tion as  maybe  found  needful  for  ending 
and  forever  preventing  railways  from 
conspiring  to  give,  and,  what  is  vastly 
more  important,  their  customers  combin- 
ing to  exact,  any' favors  or  tacilities  that 
may  not,  under  like  circumstances  and 
conditions,  be  given  to  and  received  •  by 
all ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  at  which  railway 
transportation  shall  be  sold  can  be  left 
with  safety  only  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  must  assume,  and  who  have  no  way 
of  escape  from,  the  care  and  cost  of  pro- 
ducing that  transportation;  and  that 
legislation  tending  to  separate  these  two 
indissolubly  connected  and  paramount 
responsibilities  is  communistic  in  its 
tendencies  and  in  contravention  of  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  unalterable  work- 
ings of  natural  law  that  whoever  exer- 
cises the  power  to  fix  the  maximum  price 
at  which  a  product  shall  be  sold  must 
likewise  fix  the  minimum  price,  and  must 
also  ultimately  assume  and  control  the 
cost  of  making  that  product  ?  No  sane 
person  would  invest  in  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  a  cotton-mill  if  the  selling  price 
of  its  product  could  be  in  any  way  fixed 
or  controlled  by  a  committee  or  commis- 
sion of  citizens,  no  matter  how  carefully 
selected,  having  no  direct  financial  inter- 
est in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  con- 
cern ;  and  if  this  be  true  as  to  a  small 
industrial  enterprise,  how  much  greater 
and  more  disastrous  must  be  the  effect 
of  the  exercise  of  a  rate-making  power 
upon  the  more  than  twelve  billion 


dollars'  worth  of  securities  of  the  railway 
companies  that  are  now  outstanding  and 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  depend, 
to  an  enormous  extent,  the  stable  and 
permanent  values  of  the  people's  depos- 
its in  our  savings  banks,  trust  and  insur- 
ance companies,  not  to  mention  the 
investments  made  in  them  at  first  hand 
by  an  untold  number  of  our  citizens  of 
every  class.    As  no  workable  plan  has 
yet  been  devised  for  equitably  dividing 
the  producer's  responsibility  of  fixing 
the  price  at  which  his  product  may  be 
profitably  sold  or  of  guaranteeing  its 
cost,  and  as  the  only  product  of  the  rail- 
way company  is  transportation,  will  it 
not  unalterably  follow  that  when  Govern- 
ment takes  the  first  long  step  of  using  its 
power  to  fix  the  maximum  price  at  which 
that  product  shall  be  sold  to  the  public, 
it  must  also  fix  the  minimum  price,  and 
then,  sooner  or  later,  take  the  next  and 
much  shorter  steps  leading  to  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railways,  and  thereby  assume  and  con- 
trol the  cost  of  making,  as  well  as  the 
selling  price  of,  this  transportation  prod- 
uct ?    And  is  not  this  the  method  which 
the  Socialist  has,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  insisted  should  be  applied  ? 

For  the  members  of  the  present  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  collectively 
and  individually,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect.    They  are  able  and  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  use  justly  any 
power  that  may  be  committed  to  their 
charge ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  can  give  assurance  that  their  politi- 
cally selected  successors  will  be  pro- 
portionately well  fitted,  mentally  or 
otherwise,  satisfactorily  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

It  is  argued  by  some  who  favor  giving 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
full  rate-making  powers  that  for  ten  years 
after  it  was  created  it  exercised  this 
power  ;  that  its  use  was  harmless  to  the 
railways  then,  and  therefore  would  not 
hurt  them  now.  This  argument  fails  to 
state  the  whole  case.  The  railways  did 
indeed  submit  for  a  time  to  the  exercise 
by  the  Commission  of  this  power,  trot  it 
soon  became  so  pervasive  in  its  spread, 
through  extensive  changes  in  freight 
classification  as  well  as  in  rates,  that  they 
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found  cause  for  alarm  as  to  the  final  out- 
come, and  they  therefore  took  the  matter 
into  court,  where  their  contention  that 
the  Commissi©  n^s  power  over  rates  ended 
when  it  found  them  unreasonable,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  given  the  power  to 
substitute  and  make  effective  other  rates 
that  it  considered  reasonable,  was  sus- 
tained. 

The  present  widespread  and  some- 
what inflammatory  discussion  of  the  rail- 
road rate  question  would  lead  one  not 
familiar  with  our  great  and  unprece- 
dented National  prosperity  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  arbitrary  exaction  of  unwar- 
rantably high  railroad  rates,  our  industries 
and  commerce  must  be,  as  a  whole,  in 
such  a  state  of  prostration  and  deca- 
dence that  radical  and  even  violent  legis- 
lative means  of  relief  ought  at  once  to 
be  applied. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  average 
return  paid  to  the  railway  shareholders 
of  the  United  States  in  1903  was  less 
than  three  per  cent,  upon  the  par  value 
of  their  holdings.  From  1893  to  1903 
(1904  statistics  not  being  yet  available) 
die  freight  moved  one  mile  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  had  grown  in 
volume  from  90,000,000,000  to  171,- 
000,000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  81,000,- 
000,000  tons,  or  about  90  per  cent.,  while 
die  railway  mileage  during  the  same 
period  increased  only  18  per  cent  The 
average  freight  rate  received  by  all  the 
railways  in  1893  was  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  while  in  1903  it  had  .  fallen  to 
7  ffo  mills,  a' reduction  of  mills. 
Now,  the  average  rate  for  1903,  which 
was  less  than  one-half  that  received  by 
European  railways,  does  not  seem  so 
excessive  as  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  free  and  profit- 
able movement  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce ;  and  when  we  further 
find  that  this  reduction  of  1  mills  in 
the  average  freight  rates  of  1903  yielded 
n  money,  when  spread  over  the  tonnage 
rorume  of  that  year,  the  total  of  $191,- 
)00,000,  and  that  this  contribution  to 
he  country's  commercial  wealth  was 
nade  by  its  railway  systems  under  the 
workings  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
ind  demand,  and  without  the  interven- 
ion  of  statute  law,  may  we  not  well 
tesitate   and  take  time  to  consider 


whether  the  intrusion  of  statute  law 
upon  this  satisfactory  business  condi- 
tion is,  after  all,  as  necessary  as  we  are 
being  asked  to  believe? 

There  is  in  some  sections  a  persistent 
and  almost  hysterical  demand  for  railway 
rate  regulation,  but  what  is  really  meant 
is  not "  rate  regulation  "  but "  rate  reduc- 
tion," and  if  this  demand  is  enforced  to 
an  extent  that  will  be  of  any  appreciable 
value  to  the  people  at  large,  will  not  the 
railways,  that  in  1903  paid  their  share- 
holders an  average  dividend  of  less  than 
three  per  cent,  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
their  operating  expenses  to  meet  propor- 
tionately this  loss  of  income ;  and  when 
such  reductions  become  necessary,  will 
not  their,  customers,  the  public,  be 
forced  to  accept  in  a  proportionate  degree 
reductions  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  facilities  furnished  ? 

But  as  he  who  criticises  and  objects 
to  proposed  methods  is  in  reason  bound 
to  suggest  something  in  substitution,  I 
assume  the  necessary  responsibility,  and, 
with  becoming  modesty,  offer  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  present  law  seems  adequate  and 
sufficient,  if  thoroughly  applied,  to  enable 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
to  bring  to  light,  punish,  and  prevent 
every  form  of  rebating  and  secret  rate 
giving  or  taking,  as  rapidly  as  the  cases 
are  brought  to  its  attention,  and  therefore 
further  legislation  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject  seems  at  present  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

The  other  principal  abuses  and  evils 
alleged,  and  to  which  Congressional 
attention  has  recently  been  called,  are 
said  to  arise  out  of  the  improper  use  of 
privately  owned  freight  cars  and  of  pri- 
vate side  tracks  and  railways  of  the  so- 
called  industrial  combinations.  I  suggest 
that,  if  these  privately  controlled  special 
facilities  and  their  owners  are,  to  the 
extent  that  they  deal  in  transportation, 
brought  within  the  scope  of  and  made 
amenable  to  all  laws  that  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  applicable  to  trans- 
portation companies  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce,  the  alleged  abuses  and 
evils  will  at  once  become  controllable 
and  can  be  wholly  eradicated. 

If  the  rate-making  power  is  then  found 
to  need  further  supervision  and  regula- 
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tion,  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  have  added  to  its  present 
full  power  of  investigation  that  of  recom- 
mending to  the  railways  the  substitution 
of  rates  that  it  thinks  reasonable  for 
those  that,  upon  investigation,  it  has 
condemned;  and  if,  within  reasonable 
time — say  thirty  days — the  railways 
interested  fail  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mended rates,  the  Commission  should 
make  to  Congress  a  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  and  of  the  failures 
or  refusals  to  comply  therewith,  leaving 
to  Congress  the  duty  of  applying  such 
remedies  as  it  may  then  think  needful. 
I  suggest  that  the  final  disposition  of 
disputed  cases  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
Congress  instead  of  the  courts  because 
whatever  of  jurisdiction  it  may  assume 
over  the  railways  or  their  rates  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States  is  a  distinctively  legislative 
function,  belonging  solely  to  it ;  and  the 
question,  which  is  perhaps  open  to  argu- 
ment, whether  this  legislative  function 
may  be  delegated  to  or  assumed  by  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government  is 
thereby  avoided.  The  plan  seems  to 
have  the  further  advantage  that  there 
will  always  be  in  Congress  Senators  and 
Members  directly  representing  every 
section  of  the  country  in  which  disputes 
about  rates  arise,  who  will  have  at  first 
hand  the  fullest  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing information  about  the  merits  of  cases 
local  to  their  States  and  districts,  and 
who  can  therefore  pass  judgment  upon 
them  wisely  and  expeditiously. 

This  plan  has  worked  well  for  so. 
many  years  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
several  other  of  the  older  States  that  its 
trial  by  the  General  Government  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  would  have  the  wholesome,  and 
I  think  necessary,  effect  of  preventing 
an  accumulation  of  frivolous  complaints, 
with  which  the  Commission  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  be  overwhelmed  if  the  proposed 


plan  of  giving  to  it  or  to  the  courts  the 
final  adjudication  of  all  rate  cases  sub- 
mitted to  it  is  adopted;  and,  judging 
from  the  working  of  the  Massachusetts 
laws  covering  this  matter,  the  restraints 
against  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  by  any 
of  the  railways  would  be  so  sufficient  and 
wholesome  as  to  bring  substantial  and 
even-handed  justice  to  all  parties  in 
interest. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  giving 
to  the  railways  the  right  to  pool  their 
earnings  or  traffic,  this  right  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  recompense  for  taking  from 
them  powers  they  now  possess  in  rate- 
making.    Experience  of  the  railways  in 
past  times,  when  pooling  was  not  pro- 
hibited, gives  little  hope  of  successful 
future  results  in  this  direction.  Only 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  where 
all  the  competitive  lines  of  railway  in  a 
given  section  are  unified  by  a  common 
ownership,  can  the  terms  of  a  pool  be 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  and, 
at  best,  pooling  has  always  been  in  the 
past,  and  will  probably  always  be  in  the 
future,  only  a  temporary  expedient  of 
bribing  the  newer  and  weaker  lines  to 
keep  the  general  peace  by  giving  them 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
legitimately  belonging  to  their  stronger 
and  longer  established  competitors,  such 
as  they  could  otherwise  acquire  only  by 
offering  to  possible  customers  secret  and 
unwarranted  favors,  or  by  openly  cutting 
the  published  tariffs  of  their  stronger 
neighbors.    One  needs  but  to  turn  'to 
the  records  of  the  Trunk  Line  and  Cen- 
tral Traffic  Associations,  of  the  time 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Law  in  1887,  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the -futility  of  all  theories  that 
separately  owned  competing  railways  can  * 
ever  successfully  make  or  keep  agree- 
ments for  equitably  dividing  their  earn- 
ings or  business  under  any  system  of 
pooling  that  human  ingenuity  or  statute 
law  can  devise. 
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Venezuela — A  Nation  in  Transition 


By  G.  M. 

VENEZUELA     has  apparently 
reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Is  she  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
perpetual  lawlessness,  giving  up  all  at- 
tempts to  uphold  even  the  form  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  or  can  she  yet  free 
herself  from  the  military  dictator  and  his 
organized  band  of  plunderers?  Will 
she  eventually  return  to  the  state  of 
chaos  that  prevailed  half  a  century  ago, 
when  a  score  of  selfish  factions  held  the 
various  provinces  and  warred  upon  one 
another  and  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment, or  is  there  an  element  in  the 
country  courageous  and  patriotic  enough 
to  establish  a  decent  and  stable  govern- 
ment ?    These  questions  are  not  for  the 
outsider  to  answer.    So  many  problems 
present  themselves,  such  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  society  exists,  that  the  history 
of  no  other  Spanish-American  republic 
presents  an  exact  parallel.  Venezuela's 
destinies,  provided  that  some  foreign 
power  does  not  intervene,  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  and  untried  people. 

Some  writers,  with  more  aptness  than 
courtesy,  call  the  Venezuelans  a  mongrel 
race,  but  even  that  term  fails  to  express 
the  remarkable  miscegenation  that  has 
taken  place.  In  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Chili,  while  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, apart  from  the  great  foreign  popu- 
lation, are  mestizos,  or  "chinos,"  as 
they  are  called  there,  the  upper  classes 
are  almost  entirely  white.  In  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  as 
far  as  and  including  Mexico,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population  is  also  mestizo, 
with  here  and  there  a  pronounced  strain 
yt  negro,  especially  on  the  Peruvian 
zoast ;  but  there  remains  a  minority  of 
jure  European  descent,  or  what  counts 
or  pure  in  Spanish  America.  In  Gc- 
ombia  the  ethnic  conditions  are  more 
jomplex,  there  being,  besides  the  mes- 
izos  and  whites,  many  communities  of 
>ure  Indians,  an  almost  pure-blooded 
legro  element,  and  the  zambos — half 
ndian,  half  negro.  Such,  also,  is  the 
ommon  classification  given  to  die  Ven- 
xuelan  population,  but,  while  correct 
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enough  perhaps  two  generations  ago,  it 
no  longer  answers  for  the  strange  race 
that  is  now  being  evolved. 

In  her  European  stock  Venezuela  has 
been  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  the 
country  was  first  settled  by  the  Basques — 
a  sturdy  people  who  found  a  congenial 
climate  in  the  upland  valleys.  The 
recent  immigrants  have  come  largely 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  from  Cata- 
lonia, and  have  proved  equally  desir- 
able. Italy,  Germany,  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  have  also  contributed  their 
quota.  Moreover,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  revolution  against  Spain,  a  number 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  soldiers  of 
fortune  settled  down  in  the  country,  as 
was  the  case,  indeed,  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  continent,  and  from  their 
intermarriage  with  the  Creoles  and  with 
the  foreign  residents  have  sprung  many 
prominent  families  of  Caracas  and  Val- 
lencia.  Even  the  "  best "  families,  how- 
ever, are  in  very  few  cases  free  to-day 
from  a  mixture  of  either  Indian  or  negro 
blood,  or  both ;  and  race  antipathies,  as 
we  understand  them,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  Among  the  middle  class  and 
the  peasantry,  or  "  peons,"  the  amalgama- 
tion is  so  advanced  that  pure-blooded 
Indians  or  negroes  are  no  longer  met, 
except,  of  course,  the  West  Indian  ne- 
groes, who  are  to  be  found  in  the  coast 
cities,  and  the  remnants  of  innumerable 
tribes  of  Indians  scattered  throughout 
the  unsettled  regions.  The  mestizo  type 
also  is  becoming  rare,  and  the  zambo 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Just 
what  to  term  the  nondescript  race  of 
white,  "copper,"  and  black  which, 
though  as  yet  by  no  means  homogene- 
ous, is  bound  to  become  so  during  the 
present  century,  must  be  left  to  the  eth- 
nologist to  decide. 

One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
Venezuela  has  a  most  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  climates,  equaling  a  range  of 
latitude  at  sea-level  of  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees,  and  herein  one  can  plainly  fore- 
see her  "  race  problem  "  of  the  future. 
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That  a  uniform  type  can  be  preserved 
in  a  country  presenting  regions  as  di- 
verse as  New  Brunswick  and  Porto 
Rico,  or  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  the 
Nile  Valley,  is  certainly  impossible,  and 
one  marvels  that  miscegenation  should 
have  been  so  rapid  and  so  thorough.  It 
simply  means  that  one  process  of  evolu- 
tion has  outrun  the  other ;  but  already 
the  second  or  climatic  modifications  are 
becoming  manifest. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  rise  of  the 
despised  "  Andinos  "  or  mountaineers  of 
the  western  States,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  Castro,  disputed  the 
right  of  the  Caraquenians — who  may 
also  be  considered  a  mountain  people — 
to  rule  the  country,  and  have  now  been 
in  power  five  years.  They  are  rude,  un- 
scrupulous men,  the  President  not  ex- 
cepted, but  they  display  a  courage  and 
vitality  that  augurs  ill  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  they  evidentiy  regard  as 
so  much  territory  to  be  despoiled. 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan people  would  be  to  describe  in 
part  the  three  primal  races  from  which 
they  have  sprung.  They  are  brave  in 
battle,  but  display  the  doggedness  and 
ferocity  of  the  Indian,  tempered  with  the 
docility  of  the  negro,  rather  than  the 
rash  valor  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard. 
They  tolerate  the  bull-fight,  but  prohibit 
the  use  of  horses,  presumably  to  make 
the  spectacle  a  little  more  humane. 
When  a  revolution  is  over,  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  are  as  safe  as  if  they  had 
merely  engaged  in  a  sham  battle,  and 
only  one  case  has  occurred  in  modem 
times  of  a  revolutionist  suffering  the 
death  penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  Pres- 
ident Castro  has  acted  in  a  most  in- 
human manner  towards  the  officers  and 
aiders  of  the  Matos  revolution,  a  thou- 
sand of  whom  are  now  languishing  in  the 
dungeons  of  Maracaybo  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  many  of  them  chained  together 
like  prisoners  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  speech  the  Venezuelan  can  use  all 
the  polite  forms  ;  nevertheless,  he  lacks 
much  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniard,  or 
even  of  his  neighbor  the  Colombian,  and 
at  times  is  guilty  of  a  boorishness  that  one 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  Spanish 
America.  Some  of  his  habits,  too— or  at 
least  those  of  the  peon — are  often  far  from 


pleasing.and  his  disregard  for  cleanliness 
is  quite  disgusting  to  the  foreigner. 

The  business  men  are  shrewd  in  small 
matters,  but  distressingly  conservative, 
and  conduct  their  affairs  on  the  "  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish  "  principle  that  seems 
to   obtain  throughout  the  continent. 
They  seldom  take  the  initiative,  prefer- 
ring to  leave  all  new  enterprises  to  the 
foreigner,  whom  they  jealously  watch 
for  fear  he  may  do  too  well  on  his  ven- 
ture.   When  our  people  attack  their 
integrity,  however,  a  word  in  their  de- 
fense is  required.    These  are  hard  times 
in  Venezuela.    Coffee,  the  main  source 
of  wealth,  is  down  to  an  abnormally  low 
price ;  labor  is  scarce  and  dear,  owing 
to  the  recent  revolutions ;  foreign  capi- 
tal is  being  withheld ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  business  interests  are  being  preyed 
upon  by  the  Government  much  as  the 
Jews  were  "  bled  "  by  royalty  in  mediae- 
val times.    A  merchant  may  intend  to 
meet  his  obligations  in  good  faith,  may 
even  be  prepared  to  do  so,  when,  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  he  is  made 
liable  for  some  new  tax  or  may  be 
secretly  blackmailed  by  a  Government 
official.    Or  a  revolution  may  break  out, 
bringing  his  business  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  despondent  proprietor  suddenly  finds 
himself  forced  to  subscribe  to  a  Gov- 
ernment loan,  both  the  security  and  the 
time  of  repayment  being  as  uncertain  as 
the  outcome  of  the  campaign.    It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  business  man  in  the 
interior  to  be  levied  upon  by  both  sides, 
and  then  suffer  a  reprisal  at  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  party  for  having  lent  aid 
to  their  opponents.    No  one  in  our  coun- 
try can  conceive  of  the  hardships  and 
hazards  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  if 
our  exporters  have  cause  to  regret  doing 
business  in  Venezuela,  let  them  at  least 
place  the  blame  where  it  is  due. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  business 
dishonesty,  but  it  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  participated  in  fey  a 
Government  official;  and  the  fact  that 
fraud  and  crime  are  not  rampant  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  classes.  The  Castro  re% 
gime  marks  an  era  of  "  graft "  such  aa 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  countrj 
before,  but  the  majority  of  the  business 
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men  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  quite 
as  much  as  the  foreigners,  and  are  with- 
out the  hope  of  entering  a  "  claim  "  at 
some  future  date. 

The  peon  is  intelligent,  faithful,  and 
industrious  if  judged  by  South  American 
standards,  for  the  shiftlessness  with 
which  he  is  charged  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  in  a  land  of  constant 
revolutions.  Why  should  he  labor  to 
better  his  condition,  he  reasons,  when 
the  next  revolution  may  sweep  away  all 
his  possessions,  even  to  his  last  burro  ? 
Furthermore,  he  has  long  since  given  up 
any  thought  of  seeking  redress  before 
the  courts,  and  the  hand-to-mouth  life 
that  he  leads  seems,  on  the  whole,  not 
ill  suited  to  his  environment.  He  is 
proverbially  honest,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  committing  a  robbery  than  he 
would  dream  of  claiming  the  right  of 
franchise.  He  is  not  a  hard  drinker, 
but  when  intoxicated  frequently  gets 
into  trouble.  He  retains  the  stoicism  of 
the  Indian  and  not  a  little  of  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniard,  but  has  lost,  apparently, 
the  jollity  of  his  negro  progenitors,  and 
gives  one  an  impression  of  moroseness — 
in  keeping,  certainly,  with  his  miserable 
existence.  He  demands  high  wages 
because  the  simplest  necessities  of  life 
are  phenomenally  high,  and  is  really  no 
better  off  than  the  laborers  in  many  of 
the  West  India  Islands  who  receive  only 
a  third  as  much  for  their  day's  work. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  peasant  class 
without  bearing  tribute  to  their  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  Venezuela,  while  on  a  country  excur- 
sion, I  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  native 
huts  from  time  to  time  for  some  slight 
favor.  Not  only  was  I  treated  with 
uniform  courtesy,  but  money,  as  a  rule, 
was  declined  ;  one  good  wife  informing 
me  that  a  glass  of  water  could  be  had 
for  the  asking,  but  could  not  be  bought. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails 
in  Venezuela,  as  throughout  South 
America,  but  the  power  of  the  clergy 
has  been  very  much  weakened.  As  in 
Argentina,  the  Church  receives  a  meager 
support  from  the  State,  but  is  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  having  its  policy 
controlled  by  the  President,  who  does 
not  scruple  to  use  harsh  measures  when 
it  suits  his  purpose.   The  late  Guzman- 


Bianco,  indeed,  severed  the  relations 
entirely  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
several  orders  of  monks,  expelling  the 
latter  from  the  country.  To  show  his 
freedom  of  thought,  moreover,  this  ec- 
centric dictator  actually  erected  a  large 
Masonic  Temple  in  Caracas  and  paid 
for  it  out  of  the  national  exchequer. 
General  Castro  has  given  equal  offense 
by  having  a  divorce  law  passed,  and 
although  only  one  divorce  has  as  yet 
been  granted,  the  Church  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  measure  and  inclined  to 
strive  for  its  repeal.  As  in  many  other 
Catholic  countries,  the  clergy  exercise 
more  power  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
cities,  and  have  treble  the  number  of 
adherents  among  the  women  that  they 
have  among  the  men. 

The  cause  of  education,  which  re- 
ceived great  attention  during  the  Guz- 
man-Bianco regime,  has  steadily  declined 
ever  since,  and  is  so  neglected  by  the 
Castro  Administration  that  the  whole 
system  at  the  present  day  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  utter  farce.  There  is  an 
attempt  to  keep  up  public  schools  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  municipal  schools 
are  also  sustained,  but  both  alike  are  so 
wretched  that  only  the  poorest  parents 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  a 
free  education  for  their  children.  For- 
tunately, there  are  parochial  and  private 
schools  of  better  standing  which  are 
patronized  by  the  upper  and  middle 
classes ;  but  as  each  creates  its  own 
standards  and  methods,  the  education 
even  of  the  children  of  the  best  families 
is  quite  haphazard.  In  vast  sections  of 
the  country  no  attempt  is  made  to  sup- 
port schools  of  any  sort,  and  the  children, 
consequently,  are  little  better  off  than 
the  young  Indians  of  the  forest. 

Eduardo  Blanco,  the  recent  Minister 
of  Education,  who  is  a  cousin  of  the  late 
Guzman-Bianco,  has  no  doubt  struggled 
heroically  with  the  small  resources  at  his 
command,  and  has  been  one  of  thefewmen 
in  the  Government  who  seem  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  the  universi- 
ties, of  which  there  are  two,  and  the 
institutions  for  higher  education,  more, 
perhaps,  is  being  accomplished,  but  the 
writer  had  no  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing the  conditions  outside  of  the  public 
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The  general  standard  of  intelligence 
seems,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  one 
could  expect  in  a  people  whose  educa- 
tion is  necessarily  so  limited ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  schools  were 
much  more  efficient  two  decades  ago, 
and  that  the  Caracas  University,  which 
at  that  time  included  in  its  Faculty  Dr. 
Ernst,  a  prominent  German  scientist, 
bore  a  high  reputation  not  only  through- 
out Spanish  America  but  in  Europe  as 
well.  The  great  lack  of  books  and  in- 
structive periodicals  is  very  noticeable, 
and  the  daily  press,  which  is  almost 
beneath  contempt,  has  less  prestige  than 
that  of  any  South  American  Republic 
the  writer  has  visited,  not  excepting 
Paraguay.  One  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  denied  the  slightest  inde- 
pendence in  any  question  relating  even 
remotely  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  one  must  temper  his  criti- 
cism with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy. 

The  remarkable  political  conditions 
which  now  prevail  can  hardly  be  pre- 
sented clearly  in  this  limited  space. 
The  present  situation,  however,  is  briefly 
as  follows :  After  forty  years  of  anarchy 
fostered  by  innumerable  factions,  many 
of  whom  clung  to  an  absurd  interpreta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
Venezuela  yielded  to  the  despotic  but 
beneficent  dictatorship  of  Guzman- 
Bianco,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 


affairs  for  nineteen  years.  This,  how- 
ever, whrle  advancing  the  country's 
interests,  so  undermined  all  republican 
institutions  and  left  the  people  so  unfitted 
to  protect  their  rights  that  the  nation 
has  since  been  a  prey  to  a  succession  of 
unscrupulous  dictators  and  their  puppets. 
General  Castro,  who  has  now  been  in 
power  five  years,  has  shown  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  tyrants 
that  South  America  has  ever  seen,  and 
bids  fair  to  reduce  the  entire  nation 
to  bankruptcy  if  he  is  not  soon  over- 
thrown. 

The  writer  cannot  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be,  except 
that  the  Castro   regime  is  doomed. 
Whether  the  nation  will  be  able  to 
restore  at  least  a  semblance  of  repre- 
sentative government  or  will  fall  a  prey 
to  yet  another  military  adventurer  can 
hardly  be  predicted  even  by  the  Venez- 
uelans themselves,  and  some,  in  despair, 
look  to  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  to  save  the  country  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  present  disastrous  conditions. 
If  the  people  were  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  Argentine  and  Chilian  nation,  one 
could  regard  the  outlook  more  optimis- 
tically ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they 
are  a  new  and  untried  race,  and  the 
process  of  regeneration  is  beset  with 
great  difficulty. 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 


The  Dream  of  Aristotle  and  of  Isaac 

By  Ernest  Poole 


IN  a  gray,  lifeless  Russian  hamlet,  as 
the  dusk  thickened,  old  Isaac  sat 
by  his  mud-hut  door,  eagerly  nod- 
ding over  a  book  and  straining  his  eyes 
to  finish  the  chapter.  His  tall  back  was 
crooked  and  bony ;  a  black  cap  covered 
his  baldness ;  his  clean  gray  beard  hid 
deep  wrinkles ;  his  eyes  by  overuse 
were  small  and  faded  ;  his  bushy  brows 
twitched  nervously  up  and  down.  In 
the  miry  street  before  him  two  hollow- 
bellied  dogs  were  sniffing  garbage ;  a 
rooster  with  a  lonely  but  still  gay  feather 
in  his  tail  was  contemplating  three  shy, 
featherless  hens ;  and  a  baby  sat  chuck- 
ling at  its  muddy,  wiggling  toes.  Sud- 


denly the  babe's  face  grew  solemn  anc 
resolute;  he  crept  behind  the  oglinj 
rooster  and  jerked  out  the  one  gar 
feather.  In  despair  and  rage  the  t>iri 
turned  and  pecked  the  babe.  The  t>ab 
howled.  Isaac  put  his  hands  to  hi 
ears,  but  it  was  useless ;  he  looked  uj 
tired  and  nervous,  and  you  could  se 
now  that  his  left  eyelid  drooped.  H 
observed  the  howling  babe  gripping  th 
feather,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  1 
turned  and  thus  addressed  the  bird  : 

"  Saul,"  he  said,  in  Yiddish,  "  fea 
not.  The  hens  shall  still  sing  thy  praise 
There  is  no  young  rooster  David  here. 
As  he  looked  around  the  dead,  squal 
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street,  he  added:  "Oh,  young  rooster 
David  still  unborn,  be  joyful  and  praise 
God  I  For  where  thou  art,  there  would 
we  be  alsol"  He  sighed,  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  babe  was  boxed  and 
hushed,  and  then  bent  to  his  book.  His 
head  again  began  to  nod.  In  one  min- 
ute more  his  old  eyes  were  shining. 

"  Where  thou  art,  there  would  we  be 
also."  That  was  why  Isaac  read — to 
dream  himself  out  of  the  mud.  His 
whole  life  had  been  just  this  mud  and 
toiL  Already,  at  forty-eight,  he  was 
decrepit.  From  his  ninth  year  he  had 
bent  to  his  sewing,  in  the  winter  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  in  summer  from  four  in 
the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  To  read 
he  had  to  strain  his  eyes.  Only  two 
nights  a  week  could  he  afford  to  light 
fee  lamp.  On  other  nights  he  bent  close 
in  the  dark,  or  in  winter  by  the  fire. 

In  his  reading  Isaac  had  dreamed  two 
long  dreams  of  happiness. 

The  first  was  the  dream  of  Haschu- 
miam,  the  Hebrew  heaven.    When  four 
years  old  he  had  .gone  to  the  little  cheder 
(Hebrew  school),  and  there  at  first  for 
eight  and  then  for  ten  hours  each  day 
he  had  studied.    When  he  left  and  went 
to  work,  at  nine,  he  could  read  the 
Talmud— that  vast,  bewildering  mass  of 
commentaries  on  the  Torah  (the  Penta- 
teuch).   Isaac  was  told  that  he  must 
read  no  other  book.    Why?  Because 
the  Talmud  had  all  that  was  wise  and 
true;  any  book  that  said  other  things 
was  false  and  therefore  deadly;  any 
book  that  said  the  same  thing  was  a 
repetition  and  therefore  wasteful.  Twice 
a  day  for  twenty  years  Isaac  had  pored 
over  the  Talmud.    He  knew  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  great  and 
small,  from  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself"  to  "A  garment  of  diverse 
kinds — of  linen  and  of  wool — thou  shalt 
not  wear."  Most  of  these  precepts  were 
pure  and  wise,  but  all  were  fitted  into  one 
great  command — submission.  So  Isaac, 
degraded  as  the  subject  of  a  Russian 
despot,  starved  as  a  poor  man,  perse- 
cuted as  a  Jew,  was  taught  by  this  book 
to  bow  under  tyranny,  to  smile  meekly 
while  starving,  to  pray  under  insults. 
Why  ?    To  gain  the  dreamed-of  happi- 
ness in  heaven. 
The  second  dream  had  come  only 


two  years  before  the  gay  rooster's  be- 
reavement. One  night  a  neighbor,  Jon- 
athan, had  brought  over  one  of  those 
"  deadly  "  books — a  battered  Hebrew 
translation  of  Aristotle.  Old  Isaac  was 
shocked  and  waved  it  aside,  but  Jona- 
than smiled  and  began  to  read  it  aloud. 
Again  old  Isaac  waved  and  nodded  fer- 
vently over  his  Talmud;  but  soon,  in 
spite  of  his  horror,  the  new  words  forced 
the  radiant  Greek  images  into  his  mind. 
Deep  feelings  arose.  He  could  barely 
see  his  holy  book.  His  mind  whirled. 
Suddenly — bang  1  The  big  Talmud  had 
slipped  from  his  knees.  He  picked  it 
up  with  a  low  cry.  Again  he  tried  to 
read,  but  again  he  only  listened,  trem- 
bled, thrilled.  And  that  night  he  dreamed 
a  new  dream — happiness  on  earth  I 

Isaac  and  Jonathan  began  to  read 
together  often.  You  know  what  queer 
wrecks  of  books  are  found  in  a  Russian 
hamlet.  Well,  they  saved  and  searched 
for  books  on  Greece.  They  discussed 
every  page  of  that  Aristotle.  They  drank 
in  that  Greek  life  like  old  wine.  The 
gloomy  old  Talmud  had  trained  their 
minds  to  grasp  deep  thoughts,  so  now 
they  grappled  with  new  ideas,  a  new  life, 
a  new  religion.  Does  happiness  in 
heaven  require  unceasing  toil,  pain, 
cramped  minds  and  feelings  here  ?  "  No," 
cried  Isaac,  "  No  1"  And  so  the  new 
dream  had  gone  on. 

Now  the  baby's  yells  had  gurgled 
down,  the  dusk  deepened,  but  still  old 
Isaac  bent  over  his  Aristotle,  and  now 
even  his  eye  that  drooped  was  shining. 
Then  Yetta,  his  only  child,  stole  out 
behind  him,  and  the  muddy  street  was 
brightened.  A  girl  of  fourteen,  she  had 
soft,  black,  wavy  hair  and  smiling  eyes, 
the  slender  charm  of  a  child,  and  even 
then  a  hint  of  womanly  beauty.  But  she 
looked  tired.  Besides  her  sewing  she 
had  cared  tenderly  for  old  Isaac  since 
the  mother  died  three  years  before ;  she 
had  seen  him  faint  once  from  heart 
weakness ;  she  was  often  anxious  ;  his 
long  work  hours  were  bad  enough  with- 
out the  reading.  So  now  she  put  her 
cool  fingers  over  his  eyes.  At  once  his 
old  face  wrinkled  into  smiles,  for  he  had 
been  dreaming  of  her  while  he  read. 
He  kept  on  smiling.  At  last  he  reached 
up  his  big  right  hand,  took  her-arm^md 
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drew  her  around  to  his  knee.  His  eyes 
opened,  still  shining  from  his  dream. 

"In  Athens,"  he  said,  softly,  "I 
dreamed  I  saw  thee  walking.  All  around 
thee  were  beautiful  statues,  and  behind 
one  of  these  thy  old  father  hid,  winking 
his  eyes  like  a  fool.  Hark  1 — a  breeze 
brings  the  music  of  harps  and  of  maidens 
singing.  Here  poets  like  David  of  old 
lift  up  voices  of  praise.  Over  there 
noble  thinkers  speak  fearlessly  out,  for 
there  are  no  Russian  censors.  And  all 
these  thy  friends,  by  so  beautifully  living, 
grow  beautiful  themselves  in  thoughts 
and  feelings, in  face  and  voice  and  figure. " 
He  kissed  her.  "  So  I  dreamed  thy 
beauty  grew,"  he  whispered. 

"  There  was  one  terrible  fault,"  said 
old  Isaac,  and  now  his  big  brows  con- 
tracted. "  In  Athens  only  a  few  could 
grow  beautiful.  Most  of  the  people 
were  only  ugly,  unhappy  slaves;  they 
staggered  under  burdens  or  bent  over 
tasks  from  daylight  until  dusk ;  for  them 
all  the  light  of  day  meant  toil."  Isaac 
controlled  himself  .sternly,  his  left  hand 
gripped  the  chair,  his  eyes  stared  into 
darkness,  and  his  old  voice  shook  as  he 
cried: 

"  On  this  life  the  great  Aristotle 
looked!  And  then  he  wrote  down — 
'It  must  be  sol  .  .  .  Most  men  .  .  . 
must  be  slaves!  .  .  .  Slaves!  .  .  .  Until 
the  shuttle  shall  move  itself!  .  .  .  But 
if  that  .  .  .  happy  time  ever  comes!  .  .  . 
Then  all — all  men  may  be  free  I' "  His 
voice  dropped.  "  Then  thy  beauty  might 
grow ;  thou  shouldst  not  work  all  day  by 
me ;  thine  eyes  should  not  fade,  but  shine 
and  sparkle ;  thy  voice  should  sing  and 
laugh ;  thy  form  should  not  grow  crooked, 
but  graceful  as  the  form  of  Queen  Esther ; 
and  thy  thoughts — thy  thoughts  should 
grow  up — as  freely — as  roses  grow  .  .  . 
When  the  shuttle  moves  itself."  He 
held  her  close  now,  for  his  deep  shaking 
voice  had  made  her  cry  softly.  "  Jona- 
than tells  me  .  .  .  strange  rumors  from 
America.  Strange  tales."  He  held 
her  silently  in  the  darkness.  "There 
you  might  be  happy,"  he  murmured. 
"Happy."  Above  these  two,  but  far 
out  of  their  reach,  the  stars  gleamed 
life  and  beauty.  Below  and  around 
them  two  dark  gray  rows  of  huts — mud 
— toil — persecution — slow  death. 


Three  months  passed,  and  again  one 
evening  at  dusk  Isaac  bent  straining  to 
finish  the  last  seams  on  a  coat.  Yetta 
worked  beside  him.  The  song  she  had 
sewed  to  all  day  she  still  sang  in  catches, 
but  her  voice  was  now  thin  and  tired. 
Soon  it  stopped  altogether,  and  she  bent 
over  closer  and  closer  as  the  darkness 
stole  down.  Then  she  looked  up,  saw 
short  Jonathan  coming  from  his  hut,  and 
ran  in  to  bring  out  the  big  chair.  But 
Jonathan  could  not  sit  down;  he  was  too 
excited ;  he  had  a  letter  which  he  struck 
again  and  again  with  his  hand. 

"  This !"  he  cried,  "  this  proves  I  was 
right !    From  Jacob  I" 

Old  Isaac  looked  up  slowly — his  left 
eyelid  drooping  more  than  ever.  "  What 
Jacob  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Thou  must  remember  1"  said  Jona- 
than, looking  over  the  edge  of  die  letter. 
"  Ten  years  ago  he  lived  three  huts  from 
the  crossway." 

Isaac  knit  his  brows. 

"Well!"  cried  Jonathan,  impatiently. 
"  His  wife  wore  die  first  dress  from 
Odessa.  Don 't  you  remember  that  morn- 
ing she  came  to  the  Synagogue  5" 

Isaac's  eyes  twinkled.  "Jonathan," 
he  said,  "this  is  sinful." 

But  Jonathan  was  impatient — "  Jacob 
— the  swiftest  tailor — the  first  man  here 
who  sewed  on  the  Sabbath.  You  cant 
remember  ?  Why,  his  boy  died  of  a  bad 
back.  You  sat  up  those  two  nights  to 
rub  it" 

Old  Isaac's  eyebrows  lifted.  "  Oi-oi  1 
Poor  little  Samuel!  His  father  made 
him  sew  all  day  when  he  was  six  years 

old." 

"  Jacob's  heart  was  small  I"  cried 
Jonathan.  "His  mind  was  sharp  and 
thin  like  his  body ;  his  fist  was  always 
tight!" 

" '  Thou  shalt  not  curse  a  deaf  man,' " 
said  Isaac,  quietly,  quoting  the  Torah, 
with  a  twinkle. 

"  If  he  was  here  to  listen  he  would  not 
care !  He  is  too  happy  1  Listen !  From 
here  he  went  to  Podolia,  and  from  there, 
five  years  ago,  to  New  York.  There 
already  his  girl  grows  rich,  free,  beauti- 
ful I  Listen — she  goes  to  school  and  to 
vau-vau-day-ville  concerts,  and  has  fine 
clothes.    He  has  a  factory  with  sixty 
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morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
yet  in  that  time  they  make  thousands  of 
coats.  Why?  why?"  Here  Jonathan's 
voice  became  slow.  "  Because  machines 
do  the  sewing.  And  what  moves  the 
machines  ?  Electricity  1  Now  will  you 
believe  me  ?  The  shuttle  moves  itself  I 
All  men  can  be  rich  and  free  at  last  1" 

Isaac  got  up  stiffly,  seized  the  letter 
and  read  it  "Oi-oi,"  he  murmured. 
His  brows  twitched  nervously ;  his  eyes 
watered ;  his  big  hands  trembled.  When 
half-way  through  he  looked  up.  "  But 
is  this  happiness  for  all  ?"  His  voice 
had  changed  and  was  husky.  "Tall 
Abram  went  from  our  village  two  years 
ago  to  New  York.  He  has  not  written 
tons.  What  of  him?" 

"Here — further  on,"  said  Jonathan, 
pointing  down  the  page.  "  Abram — in 
Jacob's  factory — happy — working  light. 
And  here  Jacob  says — if  we  would  be 
happy— come  to  him  1" 

Old  Isaac  bent  and  stared  close  a 
moment,  but  then  shook  his  head.  "  Too 
old— too  old,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  should 
have  gone  with  Abram."  He  sat  down. 
"Come  back  when  the  light  is  gone,"  he 
said,  and  Jonathan  rushed  off  to  another 
hot  Isaac  worked  ten  minutes,  bend- 
ing, aching.  Then  he  stopped,  with  his 
old  head  cocked  to  one  side.  "  Many 
thousand  coats  in  one  day,"  he  mur- 
mured. «  Oi-oi  1  Oi-oi  1"  He  worked 
and  then  stopped  again.  "  His  girl — 
beautiful  —  clothes  —  school — fine  con- 
certs—noble music.  I  wonder  now  what 
vaadayville  means."  So  the  old  man 
worked  in  the  dark. 

Late  that  night  he  told  little  Yetta  to 
go  to  bed.  But  she  could  not  sleep,  and 
came  softly  to  the  hut  door.  Isaac  sat 
staring  at  the  big  moon,  his  beard  bow- 
ing slowly  up  and  down.  After  a  long 
time  she  heard  him  whisper  out  into 
the  night  She  bent  closer.  "  Happy," 
he  whispered.  "My  Yetta — happy — 
happy  1" 

At  daybreak  she  came  again.  His 
face  looked  haggard  and  old,  but  his 
eyes  were  young  and  glad,  and  he 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  younger 
with  the  daylight.  "  We  will  surely  go," 
be  told  her  that  morning.  His  voice 
continued  husky  and  his  brows  grew 
very  nervous,  for  to  that  old  man  the 


long,  strange  journey,  with  his  scant 
money,  was  a  fearful  problem. 

Three  months  later  Isaac  and  Yetta 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  Jacob's  factory 
on  Broome  Street.  Isaac  felt  the  whir 
and  buzz.  He  stared  at  the  long  table ; 
on  each  side  fifteen  men,  almost  boys, 
bending ;  with  elbows  jerking  back  and 
forth,  backs  swaying,  heads  bobbing, 
eyes  straining,  fingers  jumping,  all 
racing. 

Soon  Jake  saw  them  at  the  door.  He 
hurried  over  impatiently  and  looked  at 
the  old  man  for  a  moment  Being  short, 
he  had  to  squint  up.  He  snapped  through 
his  nose,  "  Vot  you  vant  ?" 

Tall  Isaac  stared  down — amazed  and 
bewildered.  Happy,  beautiful,  free, 
noble.    Jake  was  only  fat. 

"  Veil  ?  Vy  don't  you  speak  ?"  cried 
Jake.    "Veil?  Veil?  Vynot?" 

"It  must  be,"  said  Isaac  at  last  in 
Yiddish.  "  The  voice  is  the  same.  Thou 
art  Jacob.  Thou  art  changed  in  ten 
years." 

Jake  squinted  harder.  Then  he 
rattled  in  Yiddish :  "  What — ten  years — ■ 
Russia — yes — yes — Isaac!  The  dreamer 
— the  Cohen  [descendant  from  Aaron] — 
glad  to  see  you  1  And  the  girl — pretty, 
by  God  1 — Pretty  I  Glad  to  see  you — I 
never  forget  old  friends."  He  thought 
hard  a  second;  his  shop  was  short  of 
hands ;  it  was  the  rush  season.  "  Good  I" 
he  cried.  "  My  old  friend,  let  me  help 
you — let  me  give  you  work  1  Friendship 
first  1  Money  after  1  Heigh  1"  he 
shouted  in  English  to  his  men  who  had 
stopped  to  look.  "  Get  vorking  1  Vot's 
de  matter  ?"  He  hurried  over.  "  Veil  ? 
Veil  ?  Vy  not  ?"  Again  he  went  to  the 
door.  And  then  old  Isaac,  tired  and 
hungry,  while  he  stared  at  those  men 
racing,  heard  from  fat  Jake  the  story  of 
how  to  grow  happy. 

"Work I  Savel  That's  howl  I 
came  to  New  York  with  a  wife  and  one 
girl  ten  years  old.  I  worked  in  a  sweat- 
shop ;  so  did  my  girl — you  bet — till  the 
truant  officer  made  her  go  to  school; 
then  I  told  my  wife  she  must  have  no 
more  children."  At  this  Isaac  drew 
back,  for  by  the  Talmud  it  is  a  terrible 
offense  for  a  woman  to  prevent  her 
fruitfulness.    "Had  to  do  it  1"  snapped 
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Jake.  "  With  a  big  family  you  can  never 
rise  out  of  the  common  crowd.  Work  ? 
I  worked  faster  than  all  in  the  shop; 
Saturdays  I  worked  like  a  Christian, 
Sundays  like  a  Jew;  I  made  in  rush 
season  eighteen  dollars  a  week ;  in  dull, 
four  dollars ;  more  dull  weeks  than  rush: 
average,  nine  dollars.  Save  ?  I  got  free 
board  for  my  wife  with  her  brother,  who 
made  eleven  dollars  a  week ;  he  is  a  fool 
and  is  still  poor.  Then  I  got  the  inspector 
of  a  half-orphan  asylum  to  come  to  my 
room.  "Take  the  girl,"  I  said;  "her 
mother  has  become  a  bad  woman."  The 
girl  they  had  for  three  years.  I  paid  for 
her  one  dollar  a  week,  three  dollars  for 
my  own  bed  and  board,  one  dollar  to  my 
wife  for  clothes — four  dollars  saved.  The 
money  grew.  My  wife  died  from  con- 
sumption— poor  woman  1 — and  cost  me 
sixty-two  dollars,  for  I  buried  her  good. 
But  I  got  all  back  by  saving.  I  was  happy 
again.  In  two  years  I  rented  machines 
and  a  small  shop.  In  two  years  more  I 
rented  this  factory.  Here  I  am.  I 
work  no  more ;  I  make  others  work  ;  I 
know  all  their  tricks,  for  I  have  been 
through  the  mill ;  I  get  every  cent's 
worth  out  of  them.  So  I  am  rich.  I 
make  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  I 
spend  twelve  hundred;  my  girl  is  sixteen; 
we  have  a  big  flat ;  we  go  once  a  week 
to  Keith's,  once  a  month  to  the  Third 
Avenue  Theater  ;  always  American  plays; 
I  want  for  my  girl  no  Yiddish  theater.  In 
high  school  she  takes  prizes ;  she  is  smart 
and  shrewd ;  she  is  pretty,  she  dresses 
elegantly.  We  try  for  a  good  husband ; 
she  knows  what  I  want.  When  she  bought 
last  month  a  big  hat  for  twelve  dollars,  I 
said  'AH  right'  '  Papa,  it  will  pay,'  she 
said." 

Here  Isaac  squeezed  Yetta  close  to 
his  side.  She  looked  up  and  smiled, 
though  she  was  frightened.  Isaac  was 
still  bewildered. 

Jake  looked  disappointed  at  getting 
no  congratulations.  "  So  we  are  happy  1" 
he  cried. 

"Happy!"  old  Isaac  repeated.  He 
stared  round  the  big,  dark,  whirring 
room,  and  then  back  to  the  racing  table. 
"The  machine  that  moves  itself,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  Wilt  thou  show  me  how 
it  works  ?"  Then  they  came  to  the  table. 

"  Counting  buttonholes,  pressing,  fell- 


ing, and  all,"  Jake  told  him,  "it  will 
take  over  fifty  people  to  make  a  coat 
Each  does  one  seam;  it  beats  the  old 
hand  sweatshop  to  death ;  look  how  they 
come  1"  The  coats  were  tumbling  right 
up  the  table,  one  row  on  the  right  side, 
one  on  the  left.  Each  worker  grabbed 
it  and  shoved  it  under  his  machine. 
Whir-r-rl  Then  on.  Every  man  was 
always  shoving  or  grabbing  and  so  rush- 
ing his  neighbor. 

Old  Isaac's  brows  began  moving  up 
and  down.  "Thousands  in  a  day,"  he 
said.  "But  the  men — their  faces  are 
old  and  tired,  though  they  are  only  boys. 
Why  do  not  older  men  work  ?" 

"  Speed  1  Speed  1"  snapped  Jake. 
"  Boys  for  speed.  Old  men  are  no 
good!"  He  felt  Isaac's  hand  tighten 
on  his  arm  and  looked  up.  His  eyes 
grew  kind — for  Jake  had  a  good  heart 
"  Old  men  like  you  can  work  over  there," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  dark  comer  where 
nine  old  men  in  three  groups  were  press- 
ing coats  with  hot  irons. 

But  Isaac  still  looked  hopefully  at  the 
table.    "  There  is  an  old  man,"  he  said. 

Jake  followed  the  pointing  finger  to 
the  foot  of  the  table — the  last  place  on 
the  left-hand  side.  "  Yes,  at  the  easiest 
work,"  he  said.  "  Just  one  seam  on  a 
pocket,  and  even  then  he  is  too  slow ; 
he  must  soon  be  discharged;  he  stops 
too  much.  Look  at  him !  He  is  stop- 
ping now  1"    Jake  hurried  down. 

The  slow  old  man  never  saw  him,  but 
stared  up  at  Isaac.  Then  he  pushed  his 
wet  hair  back ;  his  hollow  face  flushed 
red;  his  eyes  grew  bright  Sudden!} 
Isaac  cried  out  and  ran  down  the  room 
while  the  other  old  man  sprang  up 
They  hugged  each  other,  talking  so  lo* 
that  no  one  could  hear,  though  tin 
workers  all  stopped  and  listened  hard 
Only  once  they  heard  Isaac  sol 
"  Abram,  Abram,"  till  his  voice  brok* 
Then  Jake  helped  the  two  old  men  to 
corner  by  an  open  window,  came  baci 
wiping  his  eyes,  but  saw  his  men  loafinj 
and  shouted,  "  Veil,  veil  ?   Vy  not  ?" 

Abram  cried  when  he  saw  Yetta,  U 
his  own  girl  had  taken  consumption  fro 
him.  They  talked  an  hour ;  from  hi 
they  learned  the  dark  side;  the  nil 
men  out  of  ten ;  the  men  who  are  n 
quick  nor  shrewd  like  Jake — sXa.ve$  i 
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o  the  machine.  At  last  Abram  went, 
hairing,  back  to  work,  and  old  Isaac 
ame  to  Jake  at  the  table. 

His  face  had  changed.  It  was  wild, 
is  brows  bent  down,  his  eyes  flashed — 
ven  the  drooping  lid  was  up. 

"The  machine  has  not  made  men 
reel"  His  voice  was  husky,  but  so 
litter  that  several  men  stopped  work 
[uickly  and  looked  up.  "Most  men 
re  worse  off  than  before." 

"  Well,"  cried  Jake,  "  how  can  I  help  ? 

was  quick,  I  worked,  I  saved,  I  bought 
lachines.  The  machines  work  for  me, 
lot  for  all.    The  machines  belong  to 

K." 

"And  the  men  belong  to  the  ma- 
nines  I"  old  aIsaac  suddenly  cried  in  a 
rod  voice. 

"Well,"  cried  Jake,  "how  can  I 


he'o  ?  I  myself  belong  to  a  machine — 
the  big  store.  I  bid  against  other  con' 
tractors ;  I  must  bid  low  or  get  no  work ; 
too  many  men  like  me  have  gone  into 
the  business;  we  bid  each  other  to 
death." 

But  old  Isaac  was  too  wild  to  listen. 
"  The  men  belong  to  the  machines  1" 
Now  he  was  shouting  and  swaying.  "  It 
is  wrong  1  Wrong  1  The  shuttle  moves 
itself  I  The  time  has  come  I  All  men 
are — free — free!  And  their — children — 
Yetta— "  He  fell  suddenly.  "  Yetta  1" 
On  the  floor  his  old  face  grew  slowly 
quiet 

And  two  hours  later,  when  Isaac  was 
dead,  old  Abram  led  Yetta  to  his  tene- 
ment. She  spoke  not  a  word.  Her. 
eyes  were  quite  dry.  Only  now  and  then 
she  shivered  slightly. 


Athletics  an 

By  Paul 

THE  wisest  of  our  intellectual 
ancestors  have  always  felt  that 
athletics  was  a  part  of  educa- 
ion.  Plato  drew  a  picture  of  the  beau- 
iful  and  brilliant  boy  Charmides  coming 
com  the  athletic  field,  taking  a  seat 
leside  Socrates,  and  talking  with  him 
bout "  Moderation,"  or  the  perfect  har- 
lony  of  die  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
lome  eighteen  hundred  years  later,  Vit- 
orino  da  Feltre,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
essful  of  the  men  who  in  his  day  were 
rying  to  free  education  from  pedantry 
nd  bring  it  again  into  relation  with 
ife,  established  a  school  at  Mantua, 
lis  teaching  force  included  masters  of 
iding,  fencing,  and  ball-playing,  and 
is  scholars  were  compelled  to  exercise 
very  day  in  the  open  air  at  some  game 
r  contest  which  required  training  and 
kill  Besides  this,  in  vacation  they  were 
ent  hunting  and  fishing  or  taken  on 
talking  trips  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
my,  John  Milton,  who  had  won  an  in- 
smational  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
niter,  took  private  pupils  at  his  house 
b  London.  He  bitterly  regretted  that 
■  his  boyhood  he  had  been  allowed  to 
ieaken  his  health  and  hurt  his  eyesight 


d  Education 

van  Dyke 

by  intemperance  in  reading.  He  was 
proud  of  the  skill  in  handling  a  sword  he 
had  acquired  at  Cambridge.  Therefore, 
when  he  described  an  ideal  of  education 
for  gentlemen's  sons  who  might  look 
forward  through  influence  to  commands 
in  the  army  or  offices  of  State,  he  said 
that  their  day's  work  ought  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts, "  as  it  lies  orderly,  their 
studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet." 
Three  hours  and  a  half  each  day,  includ- 
ing time  for  rest,  ought  to  be  given  to 
learning  to  handle  weapons  and  horses 
and  to  military  drill  as  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. In  vacation  the  boys  ought  to  be 
escorted  all  over  England  on  riding 
parties,  taken  out  in  boats,  and  given 
some  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship. 

The  prominence  of  athletics  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  cannot,  therefore, 
be  explained  by  sarcastic  references  to 
the  power  of  fads  in  modern  American 
life. 

Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  the  past, 
when  it  suggests  that  athletics  is  a  part 
of  good  education,  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  experience  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Just  about  thirty  years  ago  ath- 
letics began  to  receive  from  college 
students  a  larger  degree  of  attention. 
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Within  ten  years  the  change  in  that  re- 
spect was  marked,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  older  men  who  had  the  best  chances 
to  know  the  life  of  students  that  this 
change  caused  an  improvement  in  stu- 
dent morality,  and  worked  toward  the 
repression  of  vice  and  the  increase  of 
self-control. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  things  which 
every  one  who  discusses  athletics  and 
education  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  no 
reasonable  and  dispassionate  person, 
young  or  old,  who  knows  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  outside  of  a  very  nar- 
row circle  can  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
something  is  wrong  about  the  present 
practice  of  athletics  at  our  institutions 
of  learning.  The  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  the  athletics  of 
our  universities  in  the  Middle  and  North- 
eastern States  is  the  series  of  football 
matches  played  every  fall  in  the  four 
weeks  preceding  Thanksgiving.  De- 
scriptions of  them  are  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  columns  of  the  leading  metro- 
politan papers  during  the  first  weeks  of 
November.  An  equally  prominent  fea- 
ture during  the  last  week  of  November 
is  a  succession  of  editorials  denouncing 
them. 

The  denunciations  of  the  press  have 
never  been  so  widespread  nor  so  strong 
as  this  year.  Some  of  the  writers  label 
the  matches  as  "  lapses  into  barbarism," 
as  "  stimuli  to  brutality."  The  mildest 
of  them,  pointing  out  that  in  the  great 
chorus  of  comment  the  "  critics  who 
think  every  feature  of  the  game  repul- 
sive are  in  the  ascendant,"  dissents  from 
this  judgment,  but  admits  that  "some 
grave  faults  seem  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing." 

These  newspaper  comments  represent 
a  public  opinion  so  strong  that  for  the 
sons  of  universities  to  ignore  it  is  fatuous. 
Even  those  of  us  who  have  been  wont  to 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  playing  or 
watching  football  ought  to  be  willing  to 
discuss  the  question  whether,  as  at  pres- 
ent practiced,  it  is  the  kind  of  athletics 
which  is  part  of  a  good  educational  sys- 
tem. 

And  the  fair  beginning  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  to  point  out  that  a  great  many 
ridiculous  exaggerations  are  uttered 
about  the  evils  of  the  game.    It  makes 


one  who  has  known  a  number  of  foot- 
ball players  flush  with  displeasure  to 
hear  them  characterized  with  a  sweeping 
judgment  as  a  set  whose  "  manners  and 
morals  do  not  belie  their  hideous  exte- 
riors." Surely  the  framer  of  such  a 
judgment  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  at  dinner  from  time  to  time 
members  of  teams.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  in.,  five  minutes  that 
they  were  not  what  his  prejudice  pointed 
them,  but  courteous  young  gentlemen 
whose  common  sense  kept  them  simple 
in  spite  of  the  absurd  adulation  which 
surrounded  them. 

And  yet,  if  we  sweep  away  all  these 
exaggerations  of  men  who  never  get 
nearer  to  the  game  and  to  players  than  the 
grand  stand  of  a  big  match,  whose  play 
they  do  not  thoroughly  understand,  have 
we  proved  that  football  as  now  practiced 
is  just  the  sort  of  athletics  which  is  part 
of  a  good  education  ? 

On  the  contrary,  to  escape  from  the 
excitement  of  a  big  match  and  think 
quietly  about  it  makes  us  conscious  of 
certain  features  of  modern  football  which 
prevent  it  from  being  as  useful  in  the 
life  of  a  university  as  it  used  to  be  and 
as  it  might  again  become. 

These  things  are  none  of  them  distinct- 
ive of  university  life.  They  have  come 
in  from  the  outside.  They  are  the  result 
of  certain  unfortunate  tendencies  which 
now  beset  American  life.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  certain  marked  material 
evils  which  are  often  charged  against 
football.  Gambling  is  no  more  a  result 
of  football  than  betting  is  a  result  jA 
Presidential  elections.  And  so  those 
subtler  evils  which  do  give  grounds  foi 
just  protest  from  men  who  like  football 
are  not  the  native  product  of  university 
soil.  Seeds  have  come  in  from  the  out 
side,  and  through  the  carelessness  od 
graduates  and  undergraduates  they  hav< 
grown  into  a  noxious  crop  of  weed: 
which  is  a  disfigurement  to  the  fields  o 
university  athletics. 

One  of  the  evil  features  on  which  i 
true  bill  against  the  present  practice  o 
football  can  be  based  is  hard  to  define 
Its  results  are  plain.  The  most  striking 
of  them  is  suggested  by  a  New  Yod 
paper  when  it  points  out  that  fifteen  bay 
and  men  have  been  killed  at  football  ■ 
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the  past  season.  Such  a  summary  of 
facts  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  state  justly  the  evil  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  hospital  records 
and  burial  certificates  now  connected 
with  die  favorite  game  of  the  most  highly 
educated  class  of  the  American  people. 
The  best  the  writer  can  do  to  make  an 
abstract  statement  of  this  evil  principle 
is  as  follows  :  The  present  game  of  foot- 
ball is  too  much  inclined  to  use  brute 
force  directed  by  barely  enough  skill  to 
make  it  successful  in  smashing  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
large  numbers  of  the  American  people 
have  a  fondness  for  just  that.  Two 
things  will  draw  in  any  large  city  of  our 
Republic  an  enormous  crowd — an  ad- 
dress on  politics  by  an  orator  of  National 
reputation,  and  the  attempt  by  some  one 
who  has  a  chance  of  success  to  hammer 
into  insensibility  a  prize-fighter  who  has 
never  been  beaten.  A  report  of  the  politi- 
cal oration  will  go  into  a  large  number  of 
the  newspapers.  The  report  of  the  prize- 
fight will  go  into  a  much  larger  number. 
From  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  from  Maine  to  Key  West,  few  will 
shut  the  latter  out  of  their  columns.  And 
the  person  who  supposes  that  such  reports 
are  read  only  by  what  he  speaks  of  as 
the  lower  classes  does  not  know  his 
America,  how  this  widespread  interest  is 
not  the  pure  love  of  skill.  A  sparring- 
match  between  two  agile  lightweights, 
showing  die  art  of  boxing  at  its  best, 
will  not  attract  a  tenth  part  of  the  inter- 
est which  follows  the  bruising  and  jaw- 
smashing  clash  of  two  great  moving 
masses  of  flesh  and  muscle. 

The  people  who  think  football  players 
as  a  class  are  like  prize-fighters  are 
guilty  of  an  injustice  to  which  it  would 
be  fair  to  apply  some  of  the  epithets 
they  are  fond  of  applying  to  the  young 
gentlemen  they  dislike.  And  those  who 
write  in  various  striking  forms  of  phrase- 
ology that  the  chief  object  of  a  football 
team  is  no  longer  to  advance  the  ball, 
but  to  maim  its  opponents,  do  not  know 
the  game.  But  when  all  this  is  said, 
does  it  not  still  remain  true  that  football 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  traveled 
along  the  path  which  leads  from  a  skill- 
ful sparring-match  towards  a  smashing 
prize-fight  ?   Is  it  not  true  that  the  style 


of  play — not  the  style  talked  about,  but 
the  style  used — puts  an  enormous  em- 
phasis on  the  effect  of  momentum  in 
which  mass  is  the  chief  factor  and  speed 
the  second  ?  The  winning  plays  in  at 
least  two  of  the  big  matches  this  year 
showed  a  crowd  of  men  with  the  ball 
somewhere  in  their  midst  plowing  for- 
ward from  three  to  fifteen  yards  in'  re- 
peated dashes  which  ended  in  a  muddled 
heap  of  twenty  players. 

This  subject  of  football  is  beset  with 
exaggerations,  and  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  them  again.  It  is  not 
much  use  for  older  men  to  say  that  this 
spectacle  is  not  brilliant  or  interesting. 
In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  question  of 
taste ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  fact 
that  some  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand people  spent  about  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  see  the  five  great 
matches  last  year  seems  to  indicate  that 
football  is  interesting.  But  it  is  reason- 
able for  older  men  who  have  watched 
football  for  many  years  to  say  to  those 
who  have  seen  it  for  only  a  very  few 
years  that  the  game  is  a  less  brilliant 
spectacle  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
this  is  so  because  the  success  of  plays 
requiring  men  of  extraordinary  weight 
and  strength  drilled  to  mechanical  exact- 
ness in  executing  monotonous  move- 
ments is  discounting  the  qualities  of 
speed,  agility,  coolness,  daring,  and 
quick  resource  which  used  to  be  more 
valuable. 

And  this  is  being  said,  not  by  college 
presidents,  professors,  and  other  igno- 
rant persons  whose  opinion  on  such 
subjects  will  be  heard  with  smiling  cour- 
tesy and  forgotten,  but  by  lovers  of  foot- 
ball of  another  sort  A  Yale  athlete, 
whose  love  of  football  and  skill  in  play- 
ing it  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one 
who  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  him  on 
the  field,  has  spoken  most  vigorously  on 
this  subject.  Several  of  the  most  skillful 
critics  of  football  in  America  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  Even  though  such  opin- 
ions do  differ  from  the  views  of  two  or 
three  seniors  he  has  heard  talking,  the 
most  enthusiastic  freshman  cheerer  of 
the  "  "Varsity  "  cannot  afford  entirely  to 
disregard  them. 

This  heavyweight  smashing  play, 
which  makes  football  less  interesting, 
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makes  it  too  dangerous.  No  Saxon 
community  will  ever  abandon  a  game 
simply  because  it  is  rough — a  touch  of 
roughness  does  not  disqualify  a  sport  for 
young  men.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
football  now  is  a  bone-breaking,  life- 
imperiling  game.  At  least  that  is  the 
judgment  of  a  leading  medical  journal. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  none  of 
the  fifteen  fatal  accidents  this  year 
occurred  in  the  big  matches.  That  is 
largely  due  to  training.  But  it  is  partly 
due  to  good  fortune.  A  few  years  ago 
a  player  on  one  of  the  big  teams  received 
an  injury  to  the  vertebral  column  which 
caused  suffering  for  years.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  physicians,  he  escaped  by  a 
hair's  breadth  from  a  b/oken  neck  and 
instant  death  in  the  rush  line.  If  the 
present  style  of  play  continues,  there  is 
a  chance  that  twenty-five  thousand  stj$- 
dents,  professors,  sisters,  sweethearts, 
and  wives  may  see  one  of  their  champi- 
ons or  rivals  in  gentlemanly  sport  killed. 
We  actually  do  see  men  playing  who  are 
suffering  from  serious  injuries.  We 
respect  the  spirit  of  those  who,  when 
called  on  to  face  this  risk  for  the  honor 
of  their  university,  do  it  without  a 
thought  of  danger.  But  how  about 
respecting  ourselves,  who,  sitting  at  our 
ease  on  the  bleachers,  call  upon  them 
to  take  this  risk?  The  question  is 
whether  the  pleasure  we  find  in  a  game 
which  has  become  so  dangerous  is  one 
which  people  of  refinement  ought  to 
permit  themselves. 

Another  evil  connected  with  the  game 
of  football  as  it  is  played  is  the  air  of 
hysterical  exaggeration  which  surrounds 
it  This  is  not  in  any  peculiar  sense 
a  university  trait  The  American  people 
love  fits  of  hysterical  excitement  The 
wildest  scenes  of  athletic  contests  do 
not  exceed  the  senseless  displays  of 
"  enthusiasm  "  at  great  political  conven- 
tions, when  grown  men  declare  their 
attachment  to  political  leaders  by  acting 
like  maniacs  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch. 

This  atmosphere  of  artificial  exagger- 
ated feeling  is  so  contagious  and  en- 
grossing that  it  is  hard  for  one  exposed 
to  it  to  realize  its  absurdity.  The  writer 
cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  authenticity 
of  the  following  anecdote,  but  any  one 
who  knows  a  university  community 


before  a  great  match  will  say,  Se  turn  i 
vero,  i  ben  trovato.  A  young  lad,  whose 
home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
whom  every  educated  man  in  the  United 
States  would  name  in  a  very  small  list 
of  the  most  famous  living  Americans, 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  I  could  just 
once  come  close  to  a  really  distinguished 
man."  "  Why,"  replied  the  interlocutor, 
"you  must  often  see  Mr.  X."  "Oh, 
pshaw  1"  replied  the  youngster,  scorn- 
fully, "  I  don't  mean  that  kind.  I  know 
two  men  who  play  on  the  scrub,  but  I 
wish  I  could  just  once  meet  one  man  who 
played  on  the  University  Team." 

The  writer  did  once  know  a  fine  young 
fellow,  a  very  valuable  player,  who  had 
been  injured  in  play.  He  was  warned 
by  a  physician,  to  whom  he  went  for  ex- 
pert treatment  that  he  could  join  in  a 
coming  great  match  only  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life.  He  concealed  the  ad- 
vice, and  helped  to  win  the  game,  fortu- 
nately escaping  injury.  Does  not  such 
a  spirit  of  manly  self-sacrifice  deserve 
to  breathe  a  saner  air  than  one  which 
breeds  an  utter  lack  of  the  sense  of  per- 
spective of  the  values  of  life  ?  Is  not 
the  atmosphere  of  Duke  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori  a  little  too  intense 
on  the  modem  football  field  for  older 
men  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  sense  of 
hnmor  to  stand  it  longer  without  some 
protest  ? 

Surely  the  common  sight  of  men  who 
have  played  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion, 
coming  off  the  field  and  casting  them- 
selves sobbing  into  the  arms  of  their 
friends,  is  not  in  line  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Anglo-Saxon  manhood.  Is 
the  overstrained  nervous  system,  the 
suppressed  hysteria  shown  in  such  action, 
an  exponent  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano  which,  according  to  its  ideal,  athlet- 
ics trains  ? 

But  nobody  concerned  in  making  a 
football  team  thinks  any  more  of  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  There  is  not 
time  for  such  entirely  irrelevant  con- 
siderations. The  only  matter  in  hand 
is  to  beat  opponents.  Football  is  no 
longer  a  game.  The  management  of  a 
big  team  is  a  business.  The  teams  have 
budgets  like  departments  of  a  university. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  spent  to  put  one  team  in  the  field. 
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This  money  comes  from  thousands  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  from  fifty 
cents  to  two  dollars  to  watch  the  team 
play.  It  does  not  go  to  the  players,  as 
some  writers  about  football  seem  to  sup- 
pose ;  it  is  spent  for  beef  and  bandages, 
for  trainers  and  clothes,  for  traveling 
expenses,  towels,  wooden  stands,  doctors, 
shoes,  rubbers,  footballs,  and  other 
things.  And  if  any  question  is  raised 
about  the  wisdom  of  spending  such 
large  sums  of  money,  the  answer  is  in- 
variably the  same — "Other  universities 
do  it,  and  unless  we  keep  up  with  them 
we  cannot  win." 

The  truth  is  that  football  as  a  sport 
has  been  absolutely  wiped  out  by  the 
common  American  appetite  for  success. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  university 
students  exercise  nothing  in  football 
except  their  lungs  and  their  patience  on 
the  bleachers  and  their  tongues  in  talk- 
ing about  the  team.  At  the  smallest  of 
the  Eastern  universities  which  has  ever 
been  credited  with  having  the  best  team 
of  the  season,  the  percentage  of  players 
to  students  is  probably  the  highest  of 
die  leading  universities  in  football. 
Last  year  it  was  seven  per  cent.  As 
far  as  the  purpose  of  athletics  in  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  the  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano,  the  most  costly  branch  of  it  is 
the  least  useful.  Every  year  tennis  gives 
pleasant  exercise  to  more  men  than  foot- 
ball does. 

For  even  among  the  limited  number 
of  players,  pleasure  is  no  longer  the 
ruling  motive — the  desire  of  glory  and 
the  sense  of  duty  animate  the  team. 
Among  the  faithful  scrubs  who  have  lost 
the  hope  of  glory,  every  day  men  put  on 
their  pads  and  nose-guards  with  a  strong 
dislike  of  the  game  they  think  they  must 
play  for  the  sake  of  the  university. 
Such  a  situation  strikes  an  English 
university  athlete  with  astonishment. 

This  American  desire  for  success 
which  has  mastered  football  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  trait  which  does 
great  things  but  brings  with  it  great 


dangers.  Writer  after  writer  has  pointed 
out  how  much  the  desire  to  win,  un- 
checked by  fair  play  and  law,  has  done 
to  promote  cheating  and  corruption  in 
business  and  politics. 

The  charge  is  made  repeatedly,  never 
so  strongly  as  this  year,  that  it  has 
utterly  destroyed  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play  in  football  players  and  their  ap- 
plauders.  The  writer  must  again  pro- 
test against  one  of  those  exaggerations 
by  which  critics  are  driving  their  own 
case  out  of  court  No  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  listening  to  would  deny 
that  every  big  team  in  America  has  at 
some  time  in  the  past  played  a  man  who 
would  not  have  appeared  on  the  rolls 
of  the  university  but  for  football,  and 
that  no  team  has  invariably  been  free 
from  the  presence  of  one  who  showed 
on  the  field  that  he  was  lacking  in  the 
temper  of  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman. 
But  these  things  are  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule.  The  desire  for  success,  the 
"lust  of  winning"  which  has  so  dis- 
torted football,  has  not  wiped  out  the 
sense  of  generosity  and  fair  play.  And 
it  has  not  done  so  because  of  the  sterling 
qualities  in  the  average  American  student. 

And  these  sterling  qualities  in  the 
American  student  indicate  the  way  to- 
wards reform.  University  authorities 
are  called  upon  to  suppress  football  by 
joint  action,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try under  threat  of  State  laws  prohibit- 
ing it.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  take 
such  action  indicates  their  opinion  that 
it  is  not  wise.  Two  reforms  are  imme- 
diately practical:  changes  in  the  rules 
to  make  the  game  less  dangerous;  a 
reduction  in  the  expense  which  is  one 
root  of  exaggeration.  The  sense  of 
reason,  of  honor,  and  of  humor  which 
the  American  undergraduate  is  capable 
of  showing  in  managing  his  own  affairs 
is  dormant,  ready  to  be  awakened  and 
led,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
"  Tribune,"  to  make  "  American  college 
sports  fully  serve  their  essential  pur- 
pose." 
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INDUSTRIAL  combination,  in  the 
abstract,  has  long  been  an  attractive 
theme  to  the  treatise-writer;  but 
the  works  that  have  made  solid,  definite 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  workings  of  the  "  trust " 
itself,  in  the  concrete,  are  singularly  few. 
One  of  this  latter  class  of  books  has 
recently  come  from  the  press.  The 
value  of  Miss  Tarbell's  "  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  "  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  no  thesis  to- 
sustain  and  is  willing  to  let  her  readers 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  one  - 
pre-eminent  function  of  the  trusts'  his- 
torian, in  her  view,  is  a  Gradgrindish  and 
somewhat  old-fashioned  adherence  to 
cold  fact  To  this  conception  of  her 
office  the  author  resolutely  and  consist- 
ently holds  throughout  the  work.  It  is 
this  impartial  attitude  that  makes  her 
statements  the  more  convincing.  She 
never  for  one  moment  permits  her  readers 
to  forget  that  she  has  a  story  to  tell, 
rather  than  a  theory  to  propound — that 
her  sole  purpose  in  writing  the  book  is 
to  set  forth,  once  for  all,  the  dramatic 
rise  of  the  mightiest  capitalistic  aggrega- 
tion in  all  history.  The  methods  by 
which  that  rise  was  made  possible  must 
be  described,  and  whether  those  methods 
were  fair  or  foul,  or  both,  it  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  judge. 

If  the  annals  of  modern  industrial- 
ism contain  a  more  interesting  chapter 
than  that  which  records  the  exploitation 
of  the  American  petroleum  fields,  it  is  a 
chapter  yet  unwritten.  The  excitement 
attending  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  likened  to  the  California 
gold  craze  of  1849.  It  followed  the 
great  Civil  War,  in  a  time  of  social  and 
political  upheaval,  when  the  brute  in- 
stincts of  men  struggled  against  every 
higher  ethical  impulse  and  too  often 
triumphed.  The  "  economic  man  "  of  the 
books  had  no  embodiment  in  those  days. 
He  was  swallowed  up  in  the  gluttonous, 
murderous  savage.    How  hard  to  real- 

1  The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Comtany.  By 
Ida  M.  Tarbell.  In  2  volumes.   McClure,ThiIlips  & 
Cc.  New  York. 
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ize  that  less  than  forty  years  ago  the 
one  recognized  law  of  our  industrial 
system  was  the  principle  of  unrestrained 
competition  1    Yet  it  was  in  such  an 
economic  chaos  that  the  foundations  of  ' 
the  oil  monopoly  were  laid,  and  few 
were  those  who  were  gifted  with  the 
prescience  to  foresee  that  from  such 
beginnings  was  to  be  developed  the 
most  impressive  example  of  industrial 
solidarity  that  the  world  has  known. 
It  seems  to  us  now  that  the  extreme 
individualist,   or  anti-monopolist,  can 
get  small  comfort  from  Miss  Tarbell's 
story  of  the  crude  attempts  made  by  the 
"  independent "  producers  and  refiners 
in  the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry  to 
supply  the  public  demand  for  their  staple. 
Most  readers  will  be  convinced,  we 
believe,  that  the  present  monopoly — the 
dreaded   "  Octopus  " — is  supplying  a 
purer  and  better  grade  of  oil  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  than  any  number  of  com- 
peting companies  would  have  been  able 
to  put  upon  the  market    The  brief  era 
of  individualism  in  oil  production  gave 
little  promise  to  the  consumer.    Consoli-  - 
dation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  brought 
about  marvelous  improvements,  of  which 
the  consumer  has  become,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  beneficiary. 

Consolidation  in  the  oil  industry,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer,  was  inevitable. 
So  far  as  the  triumph  of  the  little  group 
of  Cleveland  refiners  over  their  rivals 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  workings 
of  economic  law,  the  bitter  and  protracted 
opposition  of  the  Pennsylvania  produ- 
cers was  quite  as  hostile  to  the  public 
welfare  as  the  acts  of  the  monopoly 
itself.     As  we  follow  Miss  Tarbell's 
closely  woven  account  of  the  statesman- 
like moves  directed  from  Cleveland,  in 
the  early  70's,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  despite  all 
handicaps,  might  have  distanced  its  com- 
petitors by  sheer  skill  in  management 
Jt  actually  gained  its  ascendency,  as  the 
public  learned  many  years  ago  and  as 
Miss  Tarbell's  record  makes  perfectly 
clear,  through  the  enjoyment  of  railroad 
shipping  rebates,  denied  to  its  rivals, 
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Some  of  those  rebates  were  illegal ;  all 
were  unjust  and,  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  indefensible.  Thus  the  great 
transportation  interests  of  the  country— 
which  had  been,  as  much  as  any  other 
interests,  the  sport  of  free  competition — 
became  -responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  oil  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates,  who  had 
at  least  the  justification,  so  common  in 
business  life  under  the  competitive 
regime,  that  any  one  else  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances— while  the  railroads  were  subject 
to  no  inter-State  regulation  whatever, 
and  acknowledged  no  law  but  that  of 
might. 

The  shameful  story  of  the  South  Im- 
provement Company,  which  failed  in  its 
purpose,  and  of  the  later  manipulations 
by  the  chiefs  of  that  discredited  enter- 
prise, which  succeeded  only  too  abun- 
dantly, is  not  in  itself  new.  The  facts 
were  elicited  years  ago  by  legislative 
committees,  and  were  duly  presented  to 
the  reading  public  in  "  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth,"  by  the  late  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  and  in  other  publications.  In 
die  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Miss 
IarbelFs  work  there  is  reprinted  a  mass  - 
ot  documentary  evidence  in  support  of 
tier  statements  regarding  contracts  which 
existed  between  the  railroad  companies 
ind  the  oil  refiners.  If  the  slightest 
ioubt  lingered  in  any  one's  mind  as  to 
he  completeness  of  die  case  against  the 
Standard  Oil  officials  (and  the  railroad 
>fficials  likewise)  in  the  matter  of  rebates 
uid  discrimination,  it  should  be  dissipated 
>y  a  study  of  this  evidence.  The  man- 
igement  of  the  Standard,  regarded  purely 
is  an  industrial  enterprise,  was  superb 
roai  the  beginning.  As  such  it  has 
eceived  and  has  deserved  the  world's 
>raise.  It  has  stood  as  an  effective 
lemonstration  of  gifts  and  talents  that 
xe  peculiarly  American,  and  in  which 
Lmericans  may  take  a  legitimate  pride, 
tat  the  fact  remains  that  this  great  enter- 
irise,  fruitful  as  it  has  been  in  benefits 
f  a  certain  sort  to  the  community,  was 
ottomed  on  flagrant  and  ill-concealed 
1  justice. 

If  this  were  a  sporadic  or  isolated 
istance  in  our  industrial  life,  we  might 
anish  it  from  our  thoughts  as  we  would 


a  nightmare,  and  go  unconcei  nedly  on 
our  way;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  it  so 
lightly.  If  this  was  a  crime  against 
society,  the  guilt  was  not  confined  to  the 
agents  of  the  oil  trust,  nor  to  the  co-con- 
spirators in  the  railroad  offices.  Society 
itself  must  share  the  responsibility.  If  - 
the  history  of  this  conspiracy  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  corporations  must  be 
regulated  by  the  State.  In  the  anarchis- 
tic conditions  that  prevailed  a  genera- 
tion ago  it  was  not  unnatural  that  those 
who  sought  to  exploit  the  people  should 
war  among  themselves,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  restraining  hand,  the  weaker 
should  everywhere  be  overborne  by  the 
stronger;  but  we  should  at  least  have 
learned  ere  this  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  demands  the  Government's 
constant  watchfulness  over  those  mo- 
nopolies which  are  themselves  the  crea- 
tures of  the  State.  President  Roosevelt 
is  now  demanding  National  anti-rebate 
legislation.  If  the  present  Inter-State 
Commerce  Law,  with  its  proposd  amend- 
ments, had  been  in  force  in  1870,  it  is 
certain  that  the  rival  refining  companies 
of  Cleveland  and  other  cities  would 
have  had  at  least  a  "  square  deal." 

One  feature  of  Miss  Tarbell's  book 
that  is  quite  new,  we  feel  sure,  to  the 
general  reader,  is  the  picture  that  it 
gives  of  the  oil  regions  themselves  and 
of  the  men  who  led  in  the  producers' 
"  war  of  independence  "  and  for  so  many 
years  defied  the  refiners'  trust  How 
these  characters  have  so  generally  evaded 
the  fiction-writers  is  a  mystery.  Second 
only  to  the  California  gold-hunters  in 
picturesqueness,  they  represented  as 
distinct  a  period  in  our  economic  de- 
velopment as  did  the  Argonauts  them- 
selves. Miss  Tarbell  has  proved  a  good 
claim  to  western  Pennsylvania  of  the 
'60's  and  70's  as  her  peculiar  province 
for  literary  purposes. 

In  her  analysis  of  the  legitimate  great- 
ness of  the  oil  combination,  Miss  Tar- 
bell reasons  that  its  force  has  been 
greater  because  of  the  business  habits 
of  the  independents  who  have  opposed 
it.  "  To  the  Standard's  caution  the  oil 
regions  opposed  recklessness ;  to  its 
economy,  extravagance ;  to  its  secretive- 
ness,  almost  blatant  frankness ;  to  its  far- 
sightedness, little  thought  of  the  morrow ; 
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to  its  close-fistedness,  a  spendthrift  gen- 
erosity ;  to  its  selfish  unscrupulousness, 
an  almost  quixotic  love  of  fair  play. 
The  oil  region  had,  besides,  one  fatal 
weakness — its  passion  for  speculation. 
Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller  never  speculates. 
He  deals  only  in  those  things  which 
other  people  have  proved  sure  I" 

Well  may  the  children  of  the  "oil 
regions  "  have  grown  up  in  a  belief  that 
uncanny  power  attended  the  resistless 
progress  of  the  trust.  At  first  the  secret 
of  cheap  transportation  was  not  fully 
understood  by  the  producers.  By  the 
time  the  South  Improvement  Company 
had  been  suppressed,  the  Standard  was 
so  far  ahead  of  its  competitors  in  the 
race  that  it  could  afford  to  give  odds. 
The  independent  refineries,  one  by  one, 
were  absorbed.  But  when  the  pipe-line 
method  of  transporting  crude  oil  to  the 
refineries  was  discovered,  it  was  thought 
that  competition  between  refiners  would 
again  have  play.  Delusive  hope  1  The 
Standard  was  able  to  control  the  pipe- 
lines. The  pipe-lines  were  decreed  to 
be  common  carriers,  but  what  of  that? 
The  Standard  was  now  in  a  position 
where  it  could  snap  its  fingers  at  com- 
peting refiners.  It  had  distinct  and 
legitimate  advantages  over  all  of  them — 
not  to  speak  of  advantages  that  were 
believed  to  be  not  so  legitimate.  The 
next  move  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
was  to  pump  the  oil  over  the  Alleghanies 
and  pipe  it  to  the  seaboard ;  but  when  it 
reached  the  Atlantic,  the  Standard  was 
there  to  receive  it,  for  the  independent 
refineries  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  had  been  bought  up  by 
the  trust.  If  the  producer  had  crude 
oil  to  sell,  he  could  find  a  purchaser, 
and  whether  he  turned  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west  it  was  always  the  same  pur- 
chaser who  named  the  price. 

From  the  producer's  point  of  view  this 
seemed  cruelly  unjust.  Yet  it  is  main- 
tained, with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  consumer,  having  suffered  much  and 
paid  dearly  for  the  "  oil  wars  "  of  the 
earlier  period,  now  has  cheaper  as  well 
as  better  oil  as  a  result  of  the  monopoly. 
Declines  in  the  price  of  oil  since  the 
'60's  are  attributed  by  Miss  Tarbell  to 
the  pipe-lines,  to  the  utilization  of  by- 
products, to  transportation  in  bulk,  and 


to  various  small  economies.  The  Stand- 
ard's compact  organization  and  highly 
efficient  administration  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  economies  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  results  are  shown  in  Standard 
Oil  dividends,  if  not  in  reduced  prices 
to  the  consumer.  There  are  still  gross 
inequalities  and  discriminations  against 
localities.  Thus  far  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  get  at  these  abuses. 
We  shall  never  have  low  prices  by  legis- 
lation, but  we  should  at  least  be  able  to 
prevent  the  wrongs  and  illegalities  re- 
vealed by  the  Industrial  Commission  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  first  chapters  of  this  history  show 
that  the  Oil  Trust  was  born  when  the 
control  of  transportation  was  practically 
achieved  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
associates.  The  concluding  chapter 
shows  that  transportation  is  to-day,  as  it 
was  a  generation  ago,  the  nerve-center 
of  the  trust  question.  Certainly  the  first 
concern  of  die  National  Government  is 
with  the  common  carriers  of  inter-State 
traffic.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Miss 
Tarbell  states,  that  the  Standard,  through 
its  pipe-line  system,  has  a  far  more  com- 
plete control  of  crude  petroleum  than  it 
had  in  1887,  when  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Bill  became  a  law ;  but  the  rail- 
road discriminations,  which  are  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  law,  are  suffi- 
ciently glaring.  The  freight  rates,  for 
example,  between  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans  are  about  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  less  on  most  commodities  thar 
between  Cleveland  and  New  Orleans; 
but  on  petroleum  and  its  products  then 
is  a  difference  in  favor  of  Chicago  of  tei 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  Stand 
ard's  oil  refined  at  Whiting,  Indiana,  h 
shipped  on  Chicago  rates  and  soU 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Cai 
the  independent  refiners  at  Clevelan< 
compete  with  the  Standard  for  the  Nei 
Orleans  market  in  the  face  of  such  a  dis 
crimination  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  reviewer  t> 
deal  with  so  workmanlike  a  book  as  this 
The  amount  of  research  required  in  it 
preparation  must  have  been  enormous 
In  this  respect  it  ranks  among  the  fc 
great  historical  undertakings  of  Amer 
can  authors  of  this  generation.  Yet  i 
is  a  model  of  condensed,  graphic  stab 
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ment.  The  dramatic  aspects  of  the  story  ient  for  the  purposes  of  the  student  and 
are  not  lost  in  the  telling:,  while  the  the  legislator  as  well  as  for  general 
arrangement  of  the  materials  is  convert-  reading. 


Mr.  Saintsbury's  "History  of  Criticism"1 


GIFTED  with  a  capacious  mem- 
ory, Mr.  Saintsbury's  mind, 
when  it  comes  to  the  processes 
af  thought,  reveals  itself  as  distinctly 
lecond-rate.  Its  judgments  fail  to  dis- 
inguish  between  the  important  and  die 
inimportant — one  of  the  first  traits  of 
raperior  mentality ;  and  in  expression  it 
s  often  slovenly  and  obscure.  He  is 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
&  Edinburgh,  and  as  such  he  is  expected 

0  preserve  the  best  traditions  of  Eng- 
ish  style.  Yet  there  is  no  pretentious 
cholar  of  to-day  who  does  more  vio- 
Mice  or  shows  less  deference  to  the 
roprieties  of  his  mother  tongue.  Almost 
ny  page  of  his  latest  publication,  taken 
t  random,  will  furnish  examples  of  bar- 
ark  diction,  alien  constructions,  and 
mtences  packed  with  phrases  within 
tirases  like  the  decreasing  series  of 
axes  in  the  conjurer's  trick.  The 
round  objection  to  this  History  of 
riticism  is  that,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
aterial  and  faithful  investigation  of 
iginal  sources, -it  is  the  work  of  a 
Dudy  and  often  incoherent  mind. 
Amid  the  tangle  of  its  diffuseness 
ere  are  many  flashes  of  acute  observa- 
nt, and  the  result  of  a  patient  reading 

an  undeniable  stimulus.  Modern 
iticism,  with  which  this  third  volume 
als,  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  de- 
ld  the  rights  of  Romanticism  against 
:  tyrannical  authority  of  Classical  cul- 
re  and  literary  law.  This  effort,  in 
A,  gives  unity  of  purpose  to  the  mod- 

1  critics.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
der  the  dominating  influence  of  Boi- 
n  and  die  pseudo-classicists,  the  soul 
literature  was  permitted  to  breathe 
y  in  the  strait-jacket  of  the  ancient 
es.  The  first  men  of  importance  to 
ak  this  bondage  of  tradition  were 
ising  in  Germany,  Diderot  in  France, 
[  Hurd  in  England. 

!  History  of  Criticism  (Vol.  III.).  By  George 
tetany.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Lessing,  Mr.  Saintsbury  believes,  has 
a  greater  reputation  as  a  literary  critic 
than  he  deserves ;  for  the  purely  literary 
content  of  his  contribution  is  slight.  He 
exorcised  the  French  obsession  and 
veered  the  Germans  toward  Shakespeare. 
Diderot  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  early 
French  revolt  He  cast  prejudices  aside. 
His  attitude  of  judge  is  like  that  of  a 
sensitized  plate  open  and  faithful  to  all 
impressions,  and  he  is  one  of  the  first  to 
assume  the  mood  of  disinterested  can- 
dor. Hurd  merits  more  praise  than  he 
gets  as  a  defender  of  the  new  school. 
Although  glimmers  of  his  contentions 
may  be  found  in  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Saintsbury  gives  him  chief  credit  for  the 
proposition  that  "the  Goths  and  the 
Greeks  are  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws  and  not  by  each  other,"  a  proposi- 
tion in  essence  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence for  Romanticism. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  detail 
the  correlation  of  critical  currents  and 
cross-currents  of  the  century.  We  can 
select,  and  for  passing  note,  only  several 
prominent  Englishmen  who  were  masters 
at  this  trade.  The  present  historian 
considers  Coleridge,  barring  his  elusive- 
ness,  as  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  all 
time.  The  "Biographia  Literaria"  re- 
mains, without  supersession,  the  best 
document  on  the  principal  things  of 
poetry.  Close  to  Coleridge,  almost  vy- 
ing with  him,  he  places  Hazlitt.  This 
whimsical  writer,  although  he  enunci- 
ates no  new  standards,  is  supremely 
fertile  in  appreciation  and  in  "  inspiriting 
quality." 

It  is  refreshing,  after  reading  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  captious  and  fiddling  life  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  to  find  him  here  more 
judicious.  Arnold  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  critic  in  Europe  since 
1820,  and  one  of  the  most  ponderable 
of  all.  One  of  the  chief  issues  in 
Arnold's  system  is  the  displacement  of 
the  emphasis  from  the  execution  to  the 
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substance  of  the  literary  conception. 
"  All  depends  on  the  subject,"  declared 
Arnold,  who  felt  a  surfeit  of  finical  form 
and  decoration.  Pater,  in  some  respects 
.  Arnold's  antipode,  is  placed  as  the  chief 
English  critic  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  stands  for  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  single  word,"  which  runs  its  line- 
age back  to  the  preachment  and  practice 
of  Flaubert. 

These  clippings  give  no  suggestion  of 
the  wide  ramifications  of  the  work. 
Even  the  criticasters  are  treated  defer- 


entially, with  evident  personal  knowledge 
of  their  books.  The  author's  assiduity 
of  research  has  been  astonishingly  zeal- 
ous. "  Exhaustive  "  is  the  word  which 
comes  to  the  reviewer's  mind  as  he 
surveys  the  range  of  this  history.  When, 
however,  it  comes  to  the  performance 
and  an  estimation  of  the  quality,  his 
honest  opinion  must  describe  the  product 
as  not  other  than  second  rate.  Never 
theless,  no  work  in  this  field  covers  the 
ground  so  completely  or  with  suck 
wealth  of  knowledge. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  i 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  bool 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  U 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "net." 


Ait  of  Right  Livinr  (The).  By  Ellen  H. 
Richards.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston.  ix7K 
in.  SO  pages. 

Advice  on  matters  of  food,  sleep,  air,  exer- 
cise, and  the  like,  from  die  point  of  view  of 
one  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
promoting  "  domestic  science." 

Bible  Problems  and  the  New  Material  for 
their  Solution.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.D. 
(Crown  Theological  Library.)  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7J4  in.  J71  pages. 

We  have  here  an  important  lecture  given 
last  June,  amplified  and  furnished  with  need- 
ful notes.  Professor  Cheyne  frankly  admits 
that  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  anticipates  that 
his  detractors  will  yet  become  his  fellow- 
workers,  and  that  with  eagerness.  His  lec- 
ture is  in  part  a  presentation  of  the  new  facts 
which  require  better  attention,  and  in  part  a 
plea  for  bolder  Biblical  criticism,  as  justified 
by  these  facts,  and  as  necessary  to  the  now 
imperative  work  of  theological  restatement. 
Conservative  scholars  will  have  to  admit, 
says  Professor  Cheyne,  that  both  the  Ola 
and  the  New  Testament  must  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  mythology  as  well  as  by  the  help 
of  exegesis  and  history.  "  The  real  presence 
of  a  Spirit  of  Holiness  in  Israel  is  best  proved 
by  its  transformations  of  the  rude  and  gross 
conceptions  of  a  primitive  age."  Another 
point  strongly  insisted  on  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance among  new  facts  is  Winckler's  discov- 
ery in  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  North  Arabian 
names  that  suggest  numerous  corrections  in 
our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne  declares,  however,  that  his 
views  "  tend  to  increased  conservatism  in  the 
rendering  of  the  text  of  the  Jewish  Old  Tes- 
tament," and,  so  far  from  subverting  the 
affirmations  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
confirm  them.  And  yet,  he  says, "  the  Angli- 
can Church  is  more  suspicious  of  research 
than  was  the  old  Latin  Church."   In  this 


mental  attitude,  doubtless,  the  main  impet 
ment  to  scientific  progress  consists. 

Broadway:  A  Village  of  Middle  Englar 

By  Algernon  Gissing.  Illustrated.  (The  Tern 
Topographies.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Yo 
4x7  in.  91  pages.  50c.,  net. 
In  the  charming  series  entitled  "  The  Te 
pie  Topographies  "  we  now  have  a  descr 
tion  of  Broadway  by  Mr.  Algernon  Gissa 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Edmund  New.  1 
present  volume  should  appeal  to  the  loves 
England  by  its  clear  description  of  topof 
phy  and  by  its  apt  references  to  histc 
In  some  pages  it  also  reflects  the  pecu 
atmosphere  and  poetic  charm  of  a  typ 
English  village. 

Burne- Jones,  Sir  Edward.  By  Malcolm  1 

(Newnes'  Art  Library.)  Illustrated.  Fred 
Warne  &  Co.,New  York.  6ji  x9}4  in.  72  pages,  j 
The  recent  publication  of  the  notable  \ 
raphy  of  Burne-Jones  by  his  wife  lends 
cial  interest  to  the  present  volume.  Lik 
predecessors,  it  has  as  its  main  feature  x 
illustrations  and  a  small  amount  of  prefs 
text  As  the  text  is  the  work  of  M  r.  Mai 
Bell,  however,  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  : 
authority  and  illumination  which  we  ffa 
his  other  and  larger  volumes.  The  « 
tion  of  the  illustrations  is  of  rather  un 
merit,  but  they  are  well  chosen  and  are  d 
interesting. 

Cambridge  Modern  History  (The),  p], 

by  the  Tate  Lord  Acton,  LL.D.  Edited  far 
Ward,  LittD.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Li*t-IV  % 
Leathes,  M  JV.   Vol.  III.  The  Warm  offlfca 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6>£  X9J4  j 
pages.  $4,  net. 
The  sixteenth  century,  the  period,  cxive 
this  volume,  was  a  period  of  revolve  tic 
momentous  revolution  whose  chief  cfaaj 
is  tic  was  the  transfer  of  the  alleriance 
progressive  nations  from  clerical  avitfac 
civil.   The  militant  activity  whirfx  tin 
sioned  was  manifested  not  only  in 
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battles,  but  in  bitter  persecutions,  and  in  the 
animosity  of  rival  sects  as  well  as  in  that  of 
rival  States.  Thus  broadly  must  the  phrase, 
"  The  Wars  of  Religion,"  be  understood.  An 
ugly  phrase  it  is,  yet  the  concluding  sentence 
of  this  volume  utters  a  truth  often  over- 
looked: "If  much  is  due  to  the  virtues  of 
these  men,  something  also  is  owing  to  their 
vices."  The  sacredness  which  the  Protest- 
ants asserted  for  civil  government  against 
the  claim  of  Papal  government  they  phrased 
as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  That  political 
liberty  was  saved  from  extinction  by  tyranny 
under  cover  of  such  a  claim  was  largely  due 
to  the  passionate  determination  of  religious 
sects,  often  uncharitable  as  it  was,  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence.  Large  tracts 
of  the  history  of  this  chaotic  century  are 
almost  as  arid  reading  as  the  battles  of  the 
kites  and  crows.  Chapters  to  which  one  turns 
with  relief  are  such  as  those  on  "  French 
Humanism  and  Montaigne,"  "  The  Eliza- 
bethan Age  of  English  Literature,"  "The 
End  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,"  "  Political 
Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  Other 
chapters  center  in  personages  of  perennial  in- 
terest—Henry IV.,  William  the  Silent.  Mary 
Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Philip  II.  The  whole  is 
•nriched  for  students  by  a  bibliography  of 
iver  a  hundred  pages. 

Shades  William  Eliot.    Engraved  Portrait. 

John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  17x22  in. 

Sold  by  subscription, 
rhis  is  an  excellent  copper  engraved  portrait 
if  President  Eliot,  made  from  life.    A  repro- 
luction  of  this  portrait  appeared  in  The 
>utlook  for  August  6, 1904. 

>aniel  Webster:  The  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution.  By  Everett  Pepperrell  Wheeler. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6KX9J4  in.  188 
pages.  $1.50. 

This  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
>aniel  Webster  and  a  handy  manual  to  the 
ecisions  which,  following  Webster's  argu- 
ments before  the  United  States  Supreme 
joint,  have  molded  the  Constitution  to 
lake  it  adequate  to  our  needs.  While  Mr. 
ITheeler's  chief  concern  is  with  the  constitu- 
Onal  questions  laid  before  the  Court,  he  is 
M  unmindful  of  the  Senatorial  side  of  Web- 
mJs  career  from  the  Constitutional  stand- 
tint,  and  chapters  are  given  over  to  the 
lilies  of  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  involving  the 
iture  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  famous 
Seventh  of  March  "  speech,  which  brought 
ich  disappointment  to  the  enemies  of  sfav- 
jr,  but  in  which,  Mr.  Wheeler  argues,  the 
leaker  assumed  an  eminently  correct  posi- 
ml,  because, "  as  Senator  from  the  State  of 
assachusetts,  he  had  no  Constitutional  right 
i.  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Southern 
lues,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  convince  his 
wtrymen,  if  possible,  that  the  observance 
the  obligations  which  they  had  assumed 
ten  they  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution 

Pm  consistent  with  good  conscience."  Mr. 
■eeler  is  in  happier  vein  in  the  purely 
■rial  chapters,  which  are  carefully  devel- 
and  involve  an  exposition  of  the  nega- 
as  well  as  the  positive  effects  of  the 


decisions  rendered.  Interest  is  heightened 
by  the  inclusion  of  hitherto  unpublished  ac- 
counts of  .several  of  the  more  important 
cases,  and  by  an  appreciative  study  of  Web- 
ster as  a  lawyer. 

Elements  of  Comparative  Zoology.  By  T.  S. 

Klngstev,  S.D.  Illustrated.  (Second  Edition, 
Revised.)  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7J4 
in.  437  pages.   $1.20,  net. 

England  Under  the  Stuarts.    By  G.  M. 

Trevelvan.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
554X9  in.  568  pages.  $3. 

If  this  volume  may  be  accepted  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  co-operative  history  of  which 
it  is  a  segment,  the  enterprise  is  deserving  of 
warm  commendation.  Mr.  Trevelyan  ap- 
proaches his  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
historian,  and  succeeds  in  interpreting  the 
period  allotted  to  him  in  terms  at  once  at- 
tractive and  convincing.  His  style  is  that 
of  the  picturesque  school,  his  treatment  that 
of  the  philosophic,  a  combination  calculated 
to  produce  excellent  results.  Appreciative 
of  the  evolutionary  aspect  and  the  essential 
unity  of  history,  he  develops  at  the  outset 
the  thesis  on  which  his  entire  monograph 
•rests — that  the  significance  of  the  Stuart 
epoch  lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Conti- 
nental peoples  of  Europe  attained  nationality 
only  through  military  despotism,  the  English 
people  under  the  Stuarts  solved  the  same 
problem  unconsciously  through  a  free  con- 
stitution, manifesting  and  vindicating  itself 
in  the  face  of  monarchical  despotism.  Stress 
is  logically  laid  on  principles,  and  as  a  result 
the  reader  is  given  a  brilliant  exposition  of 
the  moving  causes  in  the  awakening  of  the 
national  conscience  and  intellect,  and  of  the 
momentous  events  leading  to  and  growing 
out  of  the  birth  of  a  democratic  public  opin-. 
ion.  The  first  two  chapters  give  the  setting, 
a  vivid  reconstitution  of  the'  social,  religious, 
and  intellectual  environment  of  the  English- 
man of  Stuart  days.  We  could  wish  that 
more  attention  were  paid  to  the  economic 
side,  and  particularly  to  the  growth  of  the 
English  dominions  oversea,  hut  whatever 
deficiency  may  in  this  respect  be  found  is 
almost  compensated  in  the  searching  gen- 
eralizations summing  up  these  phases  of  the 
hundred  years.  In  generalization,  indeed, 
we  do  not  know  any  historian  of  the  younger 
generation,  unless  it  be  Herbert  Paul,  who 
approaches  Mr.  Trevelyan.  His  personal 
portraits  are  marked  by  fairness  and  breadth 
of  view,  this  being  notably  the  case  with  the 
pictures  of  the  firstjames,  the  second  Charles, 
Cecil.  Laud,  Strafford,  and  Pym.  The  first 
Charles  and  Cromwell  are  limned  less  dis- 
tinctly, being  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  tremendous  upheavals  of  their 
day.  It  is  in  his  study  of  these  upheavals  and 
of  their  immediate  aftermath  that  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan is  most  successful,  his  interpretation  of 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Anne 
showing  a  perceptible  falling  off.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Annean  era,  from  the  parliament- 
ary point  of  view,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  im- 
perfectly apprehended,  and  the  narrative  is 
palpably  less  scholarly  and z*no^0gg.[e 
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withstanding,  this  must  be  accounted  a  work 
of  high  merit  embodying  the  results  of  the 
latest  research  and  developed  along  sound 
lines.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
again  in  discussing  as  a  whole  the  history  in 
which  it  finds  place. 

Faerie  Queene  (The):  Book  One.  By  Ed- 
mund Spenser.  Edited  by  Martha  Hale  Shack- 
ford,  Ph.D.  (Riverside  Literature  Series.lHough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  454X7  in.  227  pages. 
30c. 

Historical  Tales :  The  Romance  of  Reality. 

By  Charles  Morris.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  454X7)4  in.  346  pages. 
The  author  has  collected  a  number  of  those 
stories  of  bravery  and  heroism  with  which 
the  annals  of  Spanish  exploration  and  dis- 
covery in  the  New  World  are  filled,  retelling 
them  simply  and  effectively. 

How  to  Plan  a  Lesson;  and  Other  Talks 
to  Sunday-School  Teacher •.  By  Marianna  C. 
Brown,  Ph.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.,  New 
York.  454X754  in.  93  pages.  50c.,  net 

Hurrell  Froude :  Memoranda  and  Com- 
ments. By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Illustrated. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5J4X8K  in. 
439  pages.  (3,  net 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  brother  of  the  his-, 
torian  James  Anthony  Froude,  is  now  known 
to  but  few  except  those  who  have  more,  than 
ordinary  knowledge  of  English  religious 
movements,  or  have  some  special  interest  in 
the  personalities  concerned  in  the  Tractarian 
Movement  specifically.  The  impression  this 
volume  gives  of  him  is  of  an  uncompro- 
misingly sincere  man,  of  a  poetic  and  sensi- 
tive temperament,  unselfish  in  big  things, 
irritatingly  selfish  or  rather  inconsiderate  in 
small  things;  very  insular  in  his  toryism, 
which  amounted  to  distrust  of  humanity;  very 
faithful  in  his  friendships;  by  nature  adapted 
for  the  admirable  sort  of  mental  culture  that 
an  English  university  can  give  supremely 
well;  profoundly  but,  according  to  some 
standards,  narrowly  religious,  and  stimulating 
to  every  one  who  knew  him.  He  was  John 
Henry  Newman's  most  intimate  friend.  In- 
deed, Newman  wrote  of  his  death  that  it  was 
the  greatest  loss  he  could  have,  and  that  he 
could  not  describe  his  debt  to  him  "  as  re- 
gards the  intellectual  principles  of  religion 
and  morals."  Hurrell  Froude  was  one  of  the 
group  in  the  Tractarian  Movement  who  most 
strongly  craved  for  external  authority.  He 
was  savagely  bitter  in  his  feeling  about  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  found  the  bar- 
renness of  Protestant  practice  so  distasteful 
that  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
everything  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ought  to  be 
accepted  except  those  things  that  could  be 
positively  proved  inconsistent  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  first  six  centuries.  His  habit  of 
self-examination,  which  from  early  years  was 
inexorable,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
saved  him  from  denying  thus  his  own  faith 
in  the  universal  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
His  contributions  to  the  "Tracts  for  the 
Times  "  and  to  the  "  Lyra  Apostolica  "  con- 
stitute about  all  of  his  writings  that  have 
survived  him;  but  his  most  permanent  in- 
fluence has  come  through  Cardinal  Newman. 


He  died  of  consumption,  or  rather  was  killed 
by  the  ignorant  treatment  of  the  disease. 
This  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
being  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  life,  rnainW 
by  means  of  letters  and  journals ;  the  second 
being  a  collection  of  comments  on  him  and 
his  relation  to  the  Oxford  Movement  The 
editing  has  been  done  sympathetically,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  the 
exercise  of  a  rich  and  rather  over-refined 
literary  style,  with  restraint 

Life  and  Energy:  An  Attempt  at  a  New 
Definition  of  Life :  With  Applications  to  Morals 
and  Religion.  By  Walter  Hibbert,  F.LC.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7}4  in.  IS 
pages. 

The  author  examines  the  nature  of  matter  and 
of  energy,  and  differentiates  each  from  life. 
He  explains  that  life  is  not  matter,  rathei 
needlessly  using  space  to  controvert  som< 
stupid  notions  which  he  believes  to  be  wide 
spread.  He  declares,  too,  that  life  is  no 
energy ;  for  energy  can  be  measured  in  fool 
pounds  of  work,  and  can  be  transformed 
whereas  life  cannot  be.  Life  is  rather 
directive  control  of  energy  ;  but,  unlike  press 
ure,  for  instance,  is  not  a  factor  of  energi 
He  then  applies  his  conclusions  to  the  d< 
main  of  morals  and  religion.  Without 
rehearsal  of  the  argument  which  he  follow: 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  reaches  the  fin 
thesis  that  as  God,  the  supreme  "  non-fact 
rial  directive  control,"  has  given  to  Jest 
Christ  his  own  nature,  it  is  distinctly  degra 
ing  for  a  Christian  to  attempt  to  exerci 
anything  like  physical  force  for  the  attai 
ntent  of  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  Neith 
the  method  of  treatment  nor  the  style  of  ti 
book  seems  to  us  particularly  happy. 

Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (The).  ] 

William  M.  Meigs.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  C 
Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  535  pages.  £2,  net. 

The  life  and  long  public  services  of  Thon 
Hart  Benton  may  well  be  studied  by  th< 
who  would  appreciate  the  complex  fori 
at  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteea 
century  to  imbue  our  country  with  strern 
even  while  plunging  it  into  the  horrors 
civil  war,  and  to  direct  it  into  the  oa.tb 
greatness.  The  thirty  years  that  saw  Ben 
in  the  United  States  Senate  witnessed  rrv 
a  history-making  event,  but,  above  all,  t 
witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  the  spiril 
nationality.  And  of  this  spirit  Benton, 
typical,  even  more  than  he  was  typical  o£ 
young  but  lusty  West  Narrow  and  paxt 
in  some  respects,  he  stood  with  Jack 
Webster,  and  Clay  in  love  of  and  faiti 
country,  and  on  the  larger  questions  a£E«sc 
its  destiny  he  was  loyal  to  its  best  inten 
his  loyalty  ultimately  retiring  him  to  p>ri 
life.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of 
career,  to  exhibit  his  personality  and  Haas 
tors  molding  it,  and  to  indicate  his  plate 
the  upbuilding  of  the  United  States,  u 
endeavor  of  Benton's  present  biog^x-su 
whose  work,  unfortunately,  is  more  axtbj 
in  scope  than  successful  in  accompli gs>»^ 
Mr.  Meigs  has  been  at  pains  to  ^l&a.-* 


many  sources— from  the  records  of 
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from  Benton's  writings,  from  the  works  of  au- 
thorities such  as  Winsor,  Bancroft,  Parton, 
from  letters,  from  recollections  of  contempo- 
raries—a  great  variety  of  facts  bearing  on  his 
subject,  but  he  has  not  been  at  equal  pains 
either  to  use  these  facts  discriminatingly  or 
to  present  them  in  an  orderly  and  clear  man- 
ner. His  account  of  Benton's  public  life  is 
unusually  full  in  point  of  detail,  but  is  open 
to  criticism  as  regards  proportion,  choice  of 
vords,  verbal  arrangement,  and  even  accu- 
racy of  statement  At  times  making  extrava- 
rant  claims  for  Benton,  we  elsewhere  find 
Mr.  Meigs  doing  him  far  less  than  justice — 
specially  in  the  inclusion  of  anecdotes  it 
vere  far  better  to  have  left  in  the  oblivion 
rhence  he  has  drawn  them.  Altogether,  we 
lave  read  the  work  with  distinct  feelings  of 
lisappointment,  the  disappointment  being 
eightened  by  the  reflection  that  the  author 
as  undoubtedly  grasped  Benton's  historical 
mportance,  ana  mat  had  he  but  bestowed  on 
lie  execution  of  his  task  the  care  evident  in 
lie  gathering  of  the  materials,  he  would  have 
iven  us  a  biography  well  worth  while. 

todera  Civic  Art.  By  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson.  (Second  Edition.  Illustrated.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9&  in.  381  pages. 
*3,net. 

fe  are  glad  that  a  second  edition,  with  the 
idition  of  designs,  has  been  published  of 
is  valuable  volume.  As  its  author  well 
iys,  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
e  growth  of  the  Civic  Improvement  move- 
ent  during  the  past  few  years.  Upwards 
twelve  hundred  local  improvement  sori- 
tes in  the  United  States  are  now  recorded, 
trough  National  organization  these  clubs 
ve  begun  to  come  in  touch  with  one  an- 
ker. The  best  phase  of  the  movement,  in 
r.  Robinson's  opinion  and  in  ours,  is  nei- 
er  its  extent  nor  its  efficiency,  but  the 
pendence  it  puts  on  the  ideal.  The  City 
autiful  is  now  a  tangible  goal.  Nobody 
Ker  laughs  at  it  Sober  boards  of  trade 
nr.  for  it,  and  even  politicians  have  some 
pect  for  the  popular  faith  in  it 

olo  Veronese.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 
Wewnes'  Art  Library.)  Illustrated.  Frederick 
Warn  &  Co.,  New  York.  6HX954  in.  83  pages. 
fUS. 

e  latest  addition  to  the  Newnes'  Art 
wary  is  a  work  on  Paolo  Veronese.  The 
(resting  text  has  been  written-  by  Mrs. 
bur  Bell,  and  we  could  wish  that  her  limits 
ipace  had  been  greater.  Far  too  little  is 
hrn  about  Paolo  Caliari,  called  Veronese, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  group  of  Vene- 
i  painters.  In  the  magnificence  of  his 
(positions  he  rivaled  Tintoretto;  in  the 
otdeur  of  his  individual  forms  he  rivaled 
an.  His  works  are  the  works  of  one  who 
■biped  beauty  for  its  own  sake  only.  If 
tyof  his  pictures  bear  Scriptural  titles, 
spiritual  significance  of  their  incidents 
I  not  trouble  us,  and,  we  think,  did  not 
tern  him.  The  fault  is  our  own  if  we 
[to  read  in  his  canvases  a  meaning  which 
lotto  or  a  Fra  Angelico,  treating  similar 
sets,  might  have  conveyed  in  earlier 
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Italian  days.  Veronese's  idea  of  line  and 
form  was  pagan  in  spirit.  It  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the  purely 
sensuous.  While  his  pictures  never  pro- 
claimed great  spiritual  truths,  on  the  other 
hand  their  sensuousness  rarely  if  ever  sinks 
to  sensuality.  We  could  wish  that  the  many 
illustrations  in  the  present  volume  were  more 
adequate  in  quality,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reproduce  m  black  and  white  pictures  by 
an  artist  who  depended  for  his  effects  far 
more  on  color  than  on  line. 

Peculiar  People  (A) :  The  Doukhobdra.  By 

Aylmer  Maude.  Illustrated.  Funk  &  W agnails 
Co.,  New  York.  5)4X8  in.  338  pages.  (1.50,  net 

Mr.  Maude  frankly  admits  that  he  and  other 
Tolstoyans  were  in  some  respects  in  error 
as  to  their  earlier  ideas  about  this  singular 
people.  The  fanaticism  and  unreason  dis- 
played by  many  of  them  in  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  "  pilgrimages  "  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  them  abandoned  their  homes  and 
work,  let  their  cattle  roam,  rejected  the  use 
of  all  metal-made  articles,  and  marched  in  an 
aimless  way  through  the  country  half  frozen 
and  half  starved,  sometimes  even  entering 
towns  in  a  state  of  nudity — all  this  may  have 
been  spasmodic  and  not  conclusive  of  their 
;eneraf  aims  and  ideas,  but  it  shows  how 
_  iard  they  have  been  to  deal  with  in  a  civil- 
ized and  well-governed  country.  Their  pres- 
ent leader,  Verfgin,  is,  Mr.  Maude  thinks,  a 
capable  organizer,  and  many  of  the  Doukho- 
bors  are  becoming  prosperous.  In  answer 
to  the  question  whether  the  Tolstoyans  have 
gained  by  their  efforts  to  help  the  Ooukho- 
bors,  Mr.  Maude  says: 

Apparently,  in  the  first  instance,  they  have  lost. 
With  flourish  of  trumpets  they  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  they  had  discovered  a  tribe  of  primitive 
Christians,  practical  exponents  and  exemplars  of  non- 
resistance,  fit  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to  imitate. 
When  the  matter  came  to  a  practical  test,  the  Dou- 
khobors  surprised  us  all  by  showing  scant  regard  for 
the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the  Canadians,  who  had 
offered  them  a  home  in  the  New  World.  They  devel- 
oped unintelligible  scruples,  doubted  the  morality  of 
vital  statistics,  the  lawfulness  of  keeping  domestic 
animals,  or  even  the  propriety  of  using  things  made  of 
metal,  or  of  doing  any  work  1  An  examination  of  the 
origin  of  these  scruples  led  to  the  discovery  of  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  their  leader— of  the  extent 
of  whose  sway  no  hint  had  been  given  by  those  who 
spoke  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  the  sect  and  pro- 
fessed to  understand  it.  All  this  was  disappointing. 
But  in  another  way  gain  has  come  to  the  Tolstoyans. 
Many  a  man  who  has  been  aroused,  for  the  first  time, 
to  a  keen  interest  in  life's  problems  by  Tolstoy's  writ- 
ings has  been  inclined  to  attach  an  overwhelming 
influence  to  the  opinions  of  the  teacher  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  To  such  men  the  lessons  of  experience 
taught  by  the  Doukhobor  movement,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  Tolstoy's  indiscretions  in  connection  with  it, 
have  sometimes  served  as  a  useful  warning  that,  like 
other  mortals,  Tolstoy,  too,  is  fallible.  The  effect 
has  been  to  check  the  trend  towards  sectarianism 
which  is  observable  among  some  Tolstoyans,  however 
contrary  it  may  be  to  the  wishes  of  their  leader. 

The  book,  although  not  very  well  put  to- 
gether, is  an  extremely  interesting  study  of 
what  may  be  emphatically  called,  as  by  the 
author  in  his  title,  "  a  peculiar  people." 
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Rambles  Abroad.  By  Olive  A.  Colton.  Il- 
lustrated. The  Franklin  Printing  and  Engraving 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  6x9%  in.  288  pages. 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aure- 
liu*.  By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  554x9  in.  639  pages.  »4,net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Soil  (The) :  An  Introduction  to  the  Scientific 
Study  of  the  Growth  of  Crops.   By  A.  D.  Hall, 
M.A.  Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  286  pages.   *1.25,  net. 
A  manual  for  the  student  of  agriculture,  de- 
scribing modern  scientific  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  kinds  of  soil  that  are  best  adapted 
to  different  crops,  and  the  means  used  for 
preparing  the  soil  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Strasbourg.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte. 
Edited  by  Oscar  Kuhns.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  4fcx6&  in.  238  pages. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities  (A).  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Court  Illustrated.  (Stand- 
ard Literature  Series.)  The  University  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.  4}*x7in.  238  pages.  20c. 
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Two  Years  in  Three  Continents.  By  Edgar 
M.  Condit.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  5«x9in.  626  pages.  $2. 

Whistler's  Art  Dicta  and  Other  Essays. 

Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston.  4Mx8  in.  46 
pages.  A3.50. 

This  exquisite  volume  will  be  a  valuable 
keepsake  to  those  who  admire  Whistler.  It 
is  remarkable,  first,  because  of  its  superb 
print,  secondly,  because  of  some  remarkable 
facsimiles,  and,  thirdly,  because  of  a  criticism 
which  may  well  be  a  vade  mecum  to  those 
who  would  better  understand  Whistler — to 
those  who  have  thought  him  an  impressionist, 
for  instance.  So  he  was,  as  he  recorded 
fleeting  and  momentary  effects ;  but  our  critic 
points  out  that,  as  realism  was  the  dominating 
note  in  the  art  and  literature  of  his  time, 
Whistler's  realism  never  descended  to  the 
commonplace.  In  his  realism,  Whistler,  un- 
like some  contemporaries,  never  forgot  that 
he  was  an  artist 


Correspondence 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

Railway  Rates  and  the  Government 


Shall  Government  Regulate  All  Prices? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  seeking  to  extend  the  control  of  the 
Government  over  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
a  principle  must  be  established,  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  that 
will  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  possible  appli- 
cation. If  the  power  to  regulate  railroad 
rates  exists,  it  is  not  because  the  rates  are 
made  by  the  railroads,  nor  because  the  rail- 
roads are  corporations,  but  because  they  are 
engaged  in  transporting  property  between 
the  States.  The  same  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  must  apply  to  every  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  individual  engaged  in 
inter-State  commerce.  Railroad  transporta- 
tion is  not  commerce ;  it  is  only  a  part,  an 
incident,  of  commerce.  The  drayage  of  the 
property  from  the  mill  or  the  warehouse  to 
the  station  to  be  delivered  to  the  railroads  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  commerce  as  are  its  final 
transportation  and  delivery  to  the  consignee. 

Commerce,  as  the  root  derivation  of  the 
word  indicates,  means  an  exchange  of  goods, 
merchandise,  or  property  of  any  kind;  ana 
all  instrumentalities  engaged  in  this  exchange, 
whether  railroads,  corporations,  or  individ- 
uals, if  the  transaction  is  between  persons  of 
two  or  more  States  or  foreign  nations,  must 
come  under  the  same  principle  of  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  regulate  commerce. 
It  cannot  be  limited  simply  to  transportation, 
for  that  is  only  a  part  of  commerce. 

If  the  Government  may  say  what  is  a 


reasonable  rate  for  transportation  between 
States,  may  it  not  go  further,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power  undertake  at  some  time 
to  regulate  the  cost  at  which  the  property 
transported  is  sold  ?  May  it  not  do  so  under 
the  pressure  of  popular  demand  in  the  case 
of  illuminating  oil  or  anthracite  coal  ?  The 
power  of  the  Government  is  certainly  not 
limited  simply  to  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
goods  from  one  State  to  another,  for  that,  as 
has  been  said,  is  only  a  part  of  commerce. 

If  the  Government  may  regulate  the  rail- 
road rate,  may  it  not  also  regulate  every 
factor  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  rate  ? 
As,  for  example,  the  cost  of  railroad  opera- 
tion ;  the  compensation  paid  to  officers  and 
employees ;  the  tax  levied  by  a  State  or  a 
municipality,  or  any  of  the  elements  making 
up  the  expenses  of  the  railroad  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  rate  for  transporting 
ore,  coal,  coke,  etc.,  etc.,  to  a  mill,  and  the  rate 
for  transporting  the  finished  product  from  a. 
mill  to  another  State,  may  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Government,  but  that  the  price 
of  the  product  itself  is  exempt  from  any  such 
control,  when  that  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant element  to  the  consumer  ?  Of  course  it 
is  not  supposed  that  Government  will  ever 
intrude  its  powers  to  any  such  extent,  even  if 
they  exist,  although  the  inquisition  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  rather  implies  that 
it  may  do  so.  But  does  not  the  argument 
suggest  how  carefully  the  power  to  meddle 
in  the  business  of  the  citizen — between 
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buyer  and  seller — even  if  it  is  transporta- 
tion, should  be  exercised  ?  At  the  present 
time  the  .constantly  declining  price  at  which 
persons  "and  property  are  bejng  carried 
teaches  that  the  public,  without  Government 
regulation,  is  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
declining  cost  at  which  railroads  are  being 
operated,  through  the  skill  and  economies  of 
their  managers. 

In  considering  the  transportation  prob- 
lems many  dilemmas  are  encountered.  The 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws  relating  to  it,  all 
breathe  most  strenuously  against  discrimina- 
tion between  person  and  places,  and  most 
righteously  so ;  but  the  laws  just  as  strenu- 
ously declare  that  there  must  be  no  restraint 
of  competition.  Now,  how  can  there  be  com- 
petition without  some  kind  of  discrimination  ? 
If  everybody  and  every  place  is  treated 
exactly  alike,  without  any  discrimination, 
where  is  the  competition  ?  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  great  competition  among  the  rail- 
roads on  the  carrying  of  oil,  and  the  result 
was  the  building  up  of  the  most  tremendous 
monopoly  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  competition 
for  the  business  of  that  Company  ruined 
innumerable  refineries,  and  made  the  rail- 
roads the  servants  of  the  Company. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  com- 
petition required  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  and 
the  forbidden  discrimination  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law. 

The  process  of  evolution  will  doubtless 
bring  some  kind  of  a  just  solution  of  the 
great  problem  that  confronts  us,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  methods  yet  sug- 
gested. A  good  deal  of  education  has  yet 
to  be  effected. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  people  can  be 
brought  to  believe  it  to  be  a  crime  to  accept 
free  transportation  from  a  railroad  or  steam- 
boat company,  or  that,  when  one  wants  to 
have  his  property  carried  by  them,  he  has 
not  the  same  right  to  bargain  at  what  cost  it 
shall  be  done  as  he  had  to  bargain  with  die 
manufacturer  or  merchant  for  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  them. 

Until  this  offense  against  public  policy  or 
good  morals  is  better  apprehended  than  it  is 
to-day,  the  people  will  be  just  as  keen  to 
make  good  bargains  with  railroads  as  they 
are  with  producers,  manufacturers,  or  mer- 
chants. W.  B.  D. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

[The  Outlook  does  not  believe  that  com- 
petition in  public  utilities  or  public  service 
corporations  is  advantageous  or  can  be  main- 
tained by  statute.  For  its  views  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  see  an  editorial  on  another  page. 
— The  Editors.] 

A  Responsible  Commission  Needed 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  wish  to  offer  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Morton's 
article  on  "Railway  Rate  Regulation"  in 
The  Outlook  of  January  14.  Two  points  to 
which  I  will  refer  create  an  impression  in 
my  mind  that  Mr.  Morton  has  not  considered 


his  subject  as  having  any  analogies  in  other 
public  utilities.  Furthermore,  his  remedy  is 
illogical,  because  it  extends  and  elaborates 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  present 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 

He  declares  that  Government  ownership 
"  would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial  and 
political  chaos."  This  would  imply  that 
transportation  of  merchandise  is  a  feature  of 
our  social  activities  which  occupies  a  class 
by  itself.  Is  this  true?  If  municipalities 
may  own  and  operate  facilities  for  transport- 
ing passengers,  is  the  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
by  the  General  Government  unreasonable  ? 
Are  not  railroads  and  gas  plants  and  naviga- 
ble streams  and  postal  routes  and  water- 
works and  submarine  cables  and  electric 
roads  and  telegraphic  routes  all  public  utili- 
ties? 

May  municipalities  own  and  control  some 
of  these  utilities,  but  not  others  ?  And  if 
some  or  all  of  these  utilities,  which  are 
truly  the  people's  arteries  of  trade,  may  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  of 
a  municipality,  may  not  the  State  own  and 
control  such  of  these  utilities — arteries — 
as  are  necessary  to  connect  the  various 
municipalities  within  its  borders?  And  if 
this  is  true,  may  not  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  the  various  States  exercise  a 
similar  office  in  owning  and  controlling  the 
arteries  of  trade  and  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  Nation?  Does  not 
our  postal  service  transport  our  letters  of 
social  intercourse,  shipping  bills,  invoices, 
accounts  sales,  bonds,  stocks—auxiliary 
means  without  which  transportation  by  rail- 
roads would  be  severely  hampered?  And 
yet,  in  respect  to  our  postal  service,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  chaos  in  sight. 
Is  the  (approximately)  equitable  service  in 
transporting  the  mails  the  limit  of  intelli- 
gence and  trustworthiness  of  the  General 
Government  ?  Mr.  Morton  says,  "No  party 
in  power  could  have  such  a  strong  political 
machine  without  in  time  becoming  so  intoler- 
ant and  tyrannical  as  to  breed  ultimate  revo- 
lution." Is  there  no  apparent  trend  towards 
revolution  with  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners?  His  remedy  is  equally  as 
hazy.  He  would  continue  the  present  Inter- 
State  Commission,  and  instances  of  its 
failure  to  bring  offending  railroad  com- 
panies to  time  lie  would  refer  to  another 
set  of  men — a  court  "  created  expressly  to 
consider  and  expedite,  etc.,  etc.,"  the  find- 
ings of  this  court  to  be  final.  Why?  If  it 
is  a  question  of  equity,  why  may  not  the 
finding  of  the  present  Commission  settle  the 
matter  at  once?  Circumlocution  and  pro- 
crastination are  conspicuous  ills  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  Will  a  second  court  be  less 
hampered  and  delayed  by  technical  quibbling 
of  trusts'  attorneys  than  the  present  Com- 
mission? If  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  a 
second  court  with  a  special  view  to  "  expe- 
diting and  considering,"  why  not  a  third? 
His  suggestion  concerning  punishment  for 
grantees  of  special  rates  as  well  as  for  gran-  . 
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tors  is  to  be  highly  commended.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  being  naught  but  an  obscure 
layman,  the  trouble  with  the  present  Com- 
mission, aside  from  its  limited  jurisdiction, 
is  that  the  body  is  too  small,  too  wieldy  in 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  certain 
lights  of  the  world,  whose  effulgent  rays  are 
too  busy  elsewhere  to  be  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  an  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  Isn't  so  small  a  body  as  our 
present  Commission  more  likely  to  become 
intolerant  and  tyrannical  than  would  be  a 
Governmental  Department  of  Transportation 
with  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  ? 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  J-  A.  DEMUTH. 


Dr.  Grenfell,  Surgeon,  Master  Mariner,  and 
Missionary 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Will  you  not  permit  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  approaching  visit  of 
Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  of  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  whose 
particular  field  is  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador?  Dr.  Grenfell  is  not  a 
missionary  of  the  familiar  type ;  he  is  less  a 
preacher  than  a  physician,  and  not  more  a 
physician  than  a  philanthropist  and  indus- 
trial inspiration  and  organizer  of  the  most 
sane  and  practical  sort.  Moreover,  he  is 
the  devoted  champion  of  the  simple  folk 
among  whom  he  labors. 

These  folk  inhabit  some  two  thousand 
miles  of  what  has  been  called  by  seamen 
"  the  worst  coast  in  the  world."  What  with 
fog,  wind,  reefs,  and  ice,  navigation  of  those 
waters  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
always,  and  often  of  hardship  and  dreadful 
danger.  Nevertheless,  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, Dr.  Grenfell  manages  to  make  his  pro- 
fessional round — in  summer  by  the  little  hos- 
pital ship  Strathcona,  in  winter  by  means  of 
dog-team  and  komatik.  It  is  a  proverb  on 
the  coast  that  he  regards  neither  hardship 
nor  peril. 

The  writer  made  a  careful  study  of  Dr. 
Grenf ell's  work;  and  he  was  not  only  per- 
suaded of  the  desperate  need  of  it,  but  con- 
vinced that  it  was  being  conducted  in  an 
extraordinarily  efficient  manner,  and  with  the 
promise  of  much  more  than  temporary  effect 
That  work  is  deserving  of  every  good  man's 
support,  in  sympathy  and  in  money.  It 
needs  much  less  sympathy  than  it  needs 
money.  It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  the  series 
of  addresses  Dr.  Grenfell  is  to  deliver  may 
be  well  attended,  and  that  the  interest  aroused 
may  manifest  itself  in  substantial  gifts.  The 
man  and  the  work  are  wholly  to  be  trusted ; 
the  work  is  a  man's  work,  and  a  man  is  doing 
it  Norman  Duncan. 

New  York. 

[The  readers  of  The  Outlook  who  remem- 
ber Mr.  Duncan's  sketch  of  Labrador  life, 
"  Our  Harbor,"  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  the  6th  of  last  August,  and  those  who 


have  read  his  novel,  "  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Lab- 
rador," recently  published,  will  need  n» 
assurance  that  he  writes  of  what  he  know. 
Mr.  Duncan  has  been  with  Dr.  Grenfell  and 
has  seen  what  a  surgeon  who  with  a  fine 
faith  attacks  disease,  wounds,  and  social 
wrongs  can  do  in  a  desolate  country.  jB 
"  H  arper's  Monthly  M  agazine  "  for  DeceaM 
Mr.  Duncan  has  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Great] 
fell's  work.  We  remind  our  readers  of  f 
fact  that  Dr.  Grenfell  himself  has  told 
The  Outlook  (July  18, 1903)  what  it  i 
be  a  surgeon  "  Among  the  Deep-Sea  Fii 
men."  In  the  same  issue  The  Outlook  j 
editorially  an  account  of  Dr.  Grenfell  \ 
sonality  and  the  conditions  amoni 
lives.  If  there  is  any  better  preachini 
Gospel  than  that  of  Dr.  Grenfell,  wit 
ages  and  antiseptic,  with  compass  aim  < 
flour-barrels,  as  well  as  with  Bible  and  ; 
mon,  The  Outlook  has  yet  to  learn  of  j 
— The  Editors.] 

For  Home  Gardens 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Your  readers  who  found  interest  and  I 
faction  in  "  A  Story  of  Home  Gardens* 
be  gratified  to  learn  of  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  Home  Gardening  . 
tion  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  work  began  in  1900,  and 
48,868  penny  packages  of  seeds 
tributed  among  the  public-school  i 
Cleveland.   In  1904  the  number  was  U 
During  the  last  five  years  the  Clev 
lie-school  children  have  bought  over  i 
packets  of  seeds,  and  what  may  be  ai 
of  surprise  is  the  fact  that  the 
dealers  find  their  sale  of  seeds  is 

Flower  shows  began  with  six  in  IS  „_ 
four  were  held  in  1903.   In  1900,  3,00*1 
were  sent  to  schools.   In  1903,  40,0001 
were  ordered  by  the  schools.  And  i 
the  marvelous  tale. 

The  Association  has,  in  addition,  i 
seeds  to  a  large  number  of  outside  s 
and  civic  organizations,  the  number  c 
ages  last  year  aggregating  57,857. 
some  300,000  packages  of  seeds  are ; 
orders  for  which  must  reach  the  As 
before  the  15th  of  February.  The 
Report,  with  its  forty-four  pages  of  ' 
information  and  twenty-one  half-toi 
be  had  by  addressing  The  Home  Ga 
Association,  365  St  Clair  Street,  i***' 
Ohio. 

The  Princeton  public  schools  havej| 
fited  for  the  past  three  years  by  d 
offices  of  the  Cleveland  Association, ; 
gardens  throughout  the  town  have 
witness  to  the  fertility  of  the  seeds.  3 
autumn  one  could  walk  through  a ) 
cosmos  which  a  penny  package  I 
the  beautiful  rose  and  whiteblo 
ing  to  .the  sun  far  above  one's 
gladioli,  too,  were  the  delight  of  all  1 
''•      Marian  Jomqnnot 
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Concentrated  vSoups 


Let  Libby  Serve  Your  Soup 

Tomato,  Julien,  Consomme,  Chicken,  Mulligatawney, 
Oxtail  will  please  the  most  fastidious.  They  are 
quickly  prepared — delicious  to  eat— satisfactory  to  alL 

Libby 's  5SE  Food  Products 

such  as  Potted  Tongue,  Melrose  Pate',  Veal  Loaf,  Corn  Beef 
Hash,  Cottage  Loaf,  etc.,  are  prepared  from  the  choicest 
material  by  expert  chefs  and  trained  assistants  in  the  renowned 
Libby  kitchens.    All  grocers  have  them.    Ask  for  Libby's. 
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Baker's 
Breakfast  Cocoa 

is  ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  and  being  ground  to 
extraordinary  degree  of  fineness  is  HIGHLY 
UBLE.    The  analyst  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
of  Health  states,  in  his  recent  valuable  work 
od  Inspection  and  Analysis,"  that  the  treat- 
cocoa  with  alkali  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
a  more  perfect  emulsion  is  objectionable 
not  considered  as  a  form  of  adulteration, 
thus  treated  is  generally  darker  in  color 
the  pure  article.    The  legitimate  means,  he 
.,  for  making  it  as  soluble  as  possible  is  to  pulverize 
_  very  fine  so  that  particles  remain  in  even  suspen- 
sion and  form  a  smooth  paste. 

That  is  the  way  the  Baker  cocoa  Is  made. 
It  has  received  the  GRAND  PRIZE — the  highest 
award  ever  given  in  this  country. 

A  New  Illustrated  Recipe  Book  Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker  &  Ca,  Ltd 

Established  t78o  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Look/or  this  triute-ntark. 


45  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 
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Should  the  Tariff  Be  Revised? 

I—  Revision  Not  Desirable 

By  William  F.  Draper 

Formerly  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  President  of  the  Home  Market  Club 

II— Readjustment  Necessary  r 

By  William  D.  Washburn 

Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota 


Russian  Views  of  Kuropatkin 
and  His  Army 

By  George  Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 
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BUFFALO 

"Lithia  Water 

A  Natural  Spring  Water.  Has  been  before  the  public 
for  thirty  years.  It  has  been  tested  by  leading  physicians 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  would  like  to  send  you  a  pam- 
phlet giving  the  experience  of  these  physicians  with  its  use 
in  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  ALBUMINURIA,  GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM  and  all  URIC  ACID  TROUBLES. 

For  sale  by  the  general  ,  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

PROPRIETOR    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 


NewOrleans 


AND  — 


HAVANA 


Doable  daily  train  service  to  New  Orleans. 
Send  for  a  free  descriptive  booklet.  <i 

Connects  with  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
leaving  at  2.00  p.  m.  every  Saturday  for  Havana. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  folder  on  Cuba. 


Through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  of  I.  C.  R.  R. 
and  those  of  connecting  lines. 


A.  H.  H 


ANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  CHIC. 


AGO. 
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In  its  action  on  the  pend- 
m^AM^Sou  mS  arbitration  treaties  the 
Senate  has  set  itself  in 
opposition  not  only  to  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  country  but  to  a  great 
onward  movement  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  State  Department,  our  readers  will 
remember,  has  negotiated  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Den- 
mark. These  treaties  have  not  been 
drawn  up  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  various  Foreign  Offices  con- 
cerned without  long,  detailed,  and  pains- 
taking correspondence  and  conference. 
Their  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  future  disputes  touching  cer- 
tain questions  between  the  United  States 
and  these  foreign  Governments  to  the 
Hague  Court  Article  II.  of  these 
treaties  reads  as  follows  : 

In  each  individual  case  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  before  appealing  to  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special 
agreement,  defining  clearly  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbi- 
trators; and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the 
formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure. 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  that  to  amend 
these  treaties  is  to  vote  against  them. 
As  a  result  of  the  long  preliminary 
negotiation  carried  on  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  foreign  Governments  con- 
cerned have  accepted  the  treaties  in 
their  present  form  as  a  minimum,  and  to 
add  meaningless  and  absurd  amend- 
ments is  to  put  the  country  into  a  hu- 
miliating position  and  expose  it  to  the 
risk  of  having  foreign  Governments 
regard  the  American  Government  as 
insincere.  The  Senate,  while  professing 
to  approve  of  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
now  proposes  to  change  the  treaties  by 
such  an  absurd  and  meaningless  amend- 
ment   It  eliminates  the  word  "agree- 


ment "  in  the  above  printed  article,  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  word  "  treaty."  It 
thus  makes  each  general  treaty  read 
virtually  as  follows :  "  We  solemnly  agree 
to  submit  disputes  hereafterto  arbitration 
whenever  we  solemnly  agree  to  do  so." 
No  amount  of  impassioned  eloquence  or 
technical  language  can  obscure  the  fact 
that  this  action  of  the  Senate  is  fa-  -ical 
in  the  last  degree.  One  or  two  men,  like 
Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  are  opposed  to  the 
whole  principle  of  arbitration  and  frankly 
say  so.  They  prefer  the  fire-eating  and 
cowboy  method  of  "  shooting  up"  the  town 
whenever  there  is  a  quarrel  with  the  bar- 
tender. With  such  men  it  is  impossible 
to  argue.  The  country  must  simply  wait 
for  less  narrow-minded  and  more  patri- 
otic men  to  take  their  places.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  find  men  like  Senators 
Spooner  and  Lodge  eloquently  defend- 
ing the  ridiculous  policy  of  "we  agree 
that  we  will  agree  when  we  agree  to 
agree."  They  profess  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of 
the  Republic — that  is  to  say,  the  eternal 
and  inalienable  right  of  each  honorable 
Senator  to  put  his  particular  thumb  in 
every  possible  political  pie — if  in  these 
special  treaties  the  right  is  delegated  to 
the  executive  department  to  arrange  the 
details  of  cases  to  be  hereafter  presented 
to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague. 
We  do  not  think  the  country,  in  this 
matter,  shares  their  fear  or  respects  their 
abnormal  feeling  of  self-importance.  The 
United  States  Senate  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  legislative  bodies  in  the  world ; 
its  opinions  and  its  legislation  exert  a 
profound  and  far-reaching  influence, 
upon  modern  political  civilization;  but 
occasionally  it  forgets  that  ideas  and 
principles,  and  not  prerogatives,  make 
statesmen  great,  and  acts  like  a  parcel 
of  suspicious  and  irritable  busybodies. 
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We  have  said  in  the 
1'tti™iv*7,°n  preceding  paragraph 

that  the  Senate  in  its 
reactionary  attitude  on  the  arbitration 
treaties  has  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
best  public  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Of  this  there  are  many  clear  indications. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  the  South  is 
opposed  to  the  treaties  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  repudiation  of  Southern 
State  bonds  may  under  them  become  a 
subject  of  arbitration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  some  of  the  best  Southern 
men  in  the  Senate,  such  as  Senators 
Clay,  of  Georgia,  Foster,  of  Louisiana, 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  Overman,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Taliaferro,  of  Florida,  have 
favored  the  treaties  in  their  unamended 
form.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  the 
auspices  of  "the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  which  Governor  Montague  presided, 
and  at  which  some  notable  addresses 
were  made  in  support  of  the  treaties, 
chief  among  them  being  that  of  Mr.  Han- 
nis  Taylor,  ex-Minister  to  Spain.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  favoring  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties.  Similar  ratification 
meetings  were  held  at  the  same  time  at 
other  points  in  the  State.  In  the  North, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
alumni  of  Amherst  College,  in  Boston, 
attended  by  three  hundred  graduates 
from  all  professions  and  walks  in  life, 
the  pending  treaties  in  their  unamended 
form  were  unanimously  indorsed.  The 
New  York  "  Sun  "  reports  that  Senator 
Spooner,  "  much  to  the  surprise  of  some 
of  his  colleagues,"' made  an  impassioned 
defense  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
"The  Senate  cannot,"  asserted  Mr. 
Spooner, "  under  the  Constitution,  by  rati- 
fying these  or  any  other  treaties,  lend  its 
functions  and  powers  to  the  executive  so 
that  thereafter  he  can  make  special  agree- 
ments without  further  reference  to  the 
Senate."  Mr.  Spooner  is  an  able  lawyer, 
and  his  contentions  must  be  taken  as 
having  been  made  in  a  serious  spirit. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur"  (Arti- 
cle II.,  section  2).  Notwithstanding 
Senator  Spooner's  authority  as  a  Con- 


stitutional lawyer,  it  seems  to  The 
Outlook  absurd  to  contend  that,  under 
this  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  acting  together  cannot 
make  a  general  treaty  agreeing  to  refer 
all  questions  of  a  certain  class  which 
may  arise  between  this  country  and  other 
countries  to  an  international  tribunal  for 
settlement.  Senator  Spooner  may  hon- 
estly think  he  has  raised  an  important 
Constitutional  question.  If  there  is  a 
Constitutional  question  involved,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook,  it  is  one  which 
concerns  the  constitution  of  the  Senate, 
not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  admirable  letter  addressed  to 
Senator  Cullom  and  made  public  last 
Saturday,  the  President  gives  what  seems 
to  us  unanswerable  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  treaties  with  the  proposed  Sena- 
torial amendments  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

® 

The  Townsend-Esch  Bill 
iute  Rotation  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  week  by 
the  extraordinary  vote  of  326  to  17. 
The  17  votes  were  from  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  We 
do  not  recall  any  action  so  unanimous 
as  this  in  recent  times,  except  the  appro- 
priation of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in 
preparation  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
Townsend-Esch  Bill  is  by  its  advocates 
acknowledged  to  be  imperfect,  but  no 
opportunity  was  allowed  for  offering 
amendments.  The  majority,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  indicating  not  so 
much  a  unanimous  approval  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Townsend-Esch  Bill,  as  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  namely, 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  the  freight  rates  of  the  inter-State 
railroads.  The  most  effective  speech 
against  this  principle  of  which  we  have 
seen  any  report  was  that  of  Mr.  McCall, 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  devoted,  not 
to  a  criticism  of  special  methods,  but  to 
an  argument  against  any  fixing  of  rates 
by  Governmental  action.  He  declared  the 
objections  to  the  bill  to  be  twofold: 
first,  that  it  does  not  deal  effectively 
with  the  real  evil  against  which  public 
opinion  is  aroused,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  a  dangerous 
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power  with  inadequate  safeguards.  The 
public  complaint  is  not  that  rates  are  too 
high,  but  that  they  are  unequal  and  in- 
equitable, and  therefore  to  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing special  rates  he  would  not  object ; 
but  this  bill  gives  Government  power  to 
establish  rates.    "  I  agree,"  he  said,  "  to 
regulation,  but  it  must  be  a  regulation 
not  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  private  property."    "  Rail- 
roads are  private  property  and  are  oper- 
ated by  private  capital."    "This  bill 
crosses  the  line  between  regulation  and 
confiscation,  and  outrages  the  most 
patent  principles  of  justice."  Passing 
this  bill,  he  argues,  will  not  satisfy 
public  prejudice;  on  the  contrary,  it 
■will  feed  die  appetite  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  satisfy,  and  be  followed  by 
still  greater  and  more  unjust  demands. 
The  present  American  railway  system 
"is  the  crowning  glory  of  industrial 
America."  Allowing  Government  to  reg- 
ulate rates  is,  he  thinks,  destructive  of  the 
system  under  which  these  railroads  have 
been  built,  and  will  tend  to  confiscate  the 
property  invested,  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  laborers  employed  by  them,  and 
to  corrupt  the  people.    For  the  engineers 
of  this  rate-fixing  device  "  must  justify 
the  proceeding  by  cutting  down  rates, 
or  there  will  be  no  public  benefit  from 
this  standpoint ;"  and  the  consequently 
lessened  profits  "  must  be  taken  either  out 
of  the  owners  of  the  property  or  out  of 
the  wage-«arners."    Against  this  peril 
there  is  no  adequate  safeguard ;  "  the 
Commission  which  you  endow  with  such 
transcendent  power  will  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  become  a  political  body.  It 
will  respond  to  public  demand  for  lower 
rates."    And  this  policy,  while  confis- 
cating property  and  lowering  rates,  will, 
he  concludes,  corrupt  Government  and 
will  engender  at  Washington  "  a  heated 
center  of  despotism  destructive  of  the 
last  appearance  of  individual  freedom." 


Mr.  McCaU'l 


Readers  who  desire  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the 
strongest  arguments  against 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Govern- 
mental regulation  of  railways  will,  we 
think,  find  them  in  this  speech  of  Mr. 
McCall,  republished  from  the  "  Congres- 


sional Record  "  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  " 
of  February  1 0,  and  in  the  paper  of  Presi- 
dent Turtle,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  published  in  The  Outlook  of 
last  week.  Three  fundamental  fallacies 
seem  to  us  to  underlie  Mr.  McCall's 
speech.  First,  his  notion  that  the  pub- 
lic want  lower  rates,  or  that  the  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  lower  the  rates. 
The  public  wants  steady  and  equable 
rates.  They  want  to  prevent,  not  merely 
unjust  discrimination  between  individ- 
uals, but  unjust  discrimination  between 
towns.  At  present  railroads  can,  and  not 
infrequently  do,  enrich  one  shipper  and 
bankrupt  another,  build  up  one  town  and 
destroy  another.  They  can,  and  they 
often  do,  charge  more  for  carrying  the 
same  goods  in  the  same  cars  on  the 
same  line  to  one  station  than  they  do  to 
another  station  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
from  the  shipping  point.  These  evils 
are  not  merely  occasional  and  incidental, 
they  are  inherent  in  a  system  which 
affirms  that  the  public  highways  are 
private  property,  and  are  to  be  operated, 
not  in  the  general  interest  of  the  public, 
but  in  the  special  interest  of  the  owners, 
and  that  the  shippers  are  in  each  case 
to  be  charged,  not  an  equitable  price, 
considering  the  cost  of  operation  and  a 
reasonable  profit,  but  "  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear."  Mr.  McCall  partly  recog- 
nizes this  truth  in  saying,  "  Let  us  make 
the  amplest  provision  the  law  can  make 
for  the  absolutely  equal  treatment  of 
everybody  by  the  railroads."  This  is 
precisely  the  object  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  view,  and 
America's  experience  of  unequal  treat- 
ment under  the  present  system,  and 
England's  experience  of  equal  treatment 
under  a  system  of  rate  regulation  by 
Government,  as  reported  by  us  in  last 
week's  Outlook,  combine  to  indicate 
that  some  form  of  Government  con- 
trol of  freight  rates  is  the  only  method 
of  securing  such  absolutely  equal  treat- 
ment. 

® 

Mr.  McCall  assumes, 
Rpri™te"^T17  in        second  place, 

that  railroads  are  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  Government  regu- 
lation is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.    Neither  contention  IS 
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sound.  The  railroads  are  a  combination 
of  public  and  private  property.  The 
value  of  the  railroad  depends  partly  upon 
its  roadbed,  its  terminal,  its  rolling  stock, 
and  partly  upon  the  franchise  or  right 
of  way  which  the  public  has  given  to  it. 
It  is  a  public  highway  operated  by  pri- 
vate capital,  but  not  therefore  to  be 
controlled  by  the  private  owner.  The 
public  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
administration  because  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  railroad  depends  upon  the 
franchise  created  by  the  public.  But 
even  if  the  railroad  were  absolutely  pri- 
vate property,  this  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  regulate 
its  administration.  A  city  lot  is  private 
property,  but  the  owner  cannot  build 
upon  it  except  subject  to  Government 
regulation.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  pri- 
vate property,  but  the  owner  can  neither 
keep  them  nor  sell  them  except  as 
Government  may  direct.  The  hacks  in 
a  great  city  are  private  property,  but  the 
hack  fares  are  regulated  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  any  hackman  who  charges 
more  than  the  prescribed  fare  is  liable 
to  arrest.  Upon  precisely  the  same 
principle  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  administration  of  the  rail- 
ways and  fix  the  rate  they  may  charge, 
if  such  regulation  is  proved  by  experi- 
ence necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  In  a  civilized  community  all 
private  property  must  be  used  subject 
to  such  governmental  regulations  as  are 
necessary  for  the  public  welfare. 


Truet  the  People 


Mr.    McCall's  address 


seems  to  us,  in  the  third 
place,  to  be  founded  on  an  inherent 
and  ineradicable  distrust  of  the  people. 
Give  them  an  opportunity,  he  de- 
clares, and  they  will  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  "the  demagogue  ever  ready  to 
bribe  the  people  in  the  mass  with  the 
money  of  somebody  else,"  will  make 
war  on  the  railroads,  confiscate  private 
property  for  supposed  public  advan- 
tage, convert  the  Commission  from  a 
judicial  into  a  political  body,  and  the 
Government  at  Washington  into  a  "  heat- 
ed center  of  despotism."  We  believe 
that  these  apprehensions  are  wholly  un- 
founded. That  there  are  perils  in  democ- 


racy we  do  not  doubt,  but  they  are  nc 
so  great  as  the  perils  in  oligarchy,  am 
of  all  oligarchies  a  plutocratic  oligarch 
is  the  most  perilous.  It  is  far  safe 
to  trust  the  plain  people  than  it  i 
to  trust  any  special  class,  whether  c 
blooded  or  of  moneyed  aristocracy.  W 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Townsenc 
Esch  Bill  can  be  advantageously  anient 
ed.  We  are  glad  that  it  is  likely  to  h 
a  subject  of  popular  discussion  througl 
out  the  summer.  It  is  not  impossibl 
that  the  inherent  conservatism  of  th 
Senate  and  the  special  interests  therei 
represented  may  for  a  time  delay  the  ii 
corporation  in  Federal  legislation  of  an 
method  of  Governmental  rate  regulatioi 
But  that  the  end  of  this  decade  of  e: 
periment  and  of  agitation  will  be  sorr 
form  of  Government  participation  in  tk 
real  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  counti 
we  cannot  doubt 

Not  content  with  ol 

The  Hay-Bond  Treaty      .  „^;_„   , 

and  Other  Matter.       StrUCtmg   the  arh 

tration  treaties,  tr 
Senate  proceeded  last  week  so  to  de; 
with  the  Hay-Bond  Newfoundland  treat 
that  its  present  condition  has  been  apt! 
described  as  "  amended  to  death."  Th 
treaty  is  essentially  a  reciprocity  treat 
and,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  respect  i\ 
Governments  of  the  two  countries,  coi 
tained  mutual  concessions  believed  to  t 
for  mutual  advantage.  Thus,  the  Unite 
States  gained  the  privilege  for  01 
fishing  vessels  to  purchase  bait  in  NeA 
foundland,  to  procure  supplies  there,  an 
to  be  free  from  various  vexatious  charge; 
and  most  of  our  manufactures  were  1 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  islam 
while  with  the  excepted  articles  maximui 
rates  were  fixed  and  it  was  agreed  thi 
even  these  articles  should  never  be  taxe 
at  a  higher  rate  than  might  be  impose 
on  the  same  articles  coming  from  othi 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Ne^ 
foundland  was  to  gain  by  the  admissio 
free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  < 
coal,  coal-oil,  and  certain  metals  and  ore 
together  with  the  right  of  entry  of  fig 
and  fish  products.  The  Senate's  ameni 
ments  have  taken  out  of  the  treaty  all  th 
advantages  that  Newfoundland  woul 
receive  except  the  admission  of  fish  an 
fish  products  which  are  fresh — all  kind 
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:  dried  and  preserved  fish  and  prepared 
ifa  products  being  carefully  excluded, 
bis  leaves  hardly  any  advantage  to 
ewfoundland,  and  is  obviously  such  a 
le-sided  bargain  that  our  Government 
innot  be  expected  to  ask  that  of  New- 
undland  to  consider  the  treaty  in  its 
nended  form.  Thus  the  arduous  and 
reful  work  of  experts  and  of  the  admin- 
xations  of  both  countries  is  totally 
rown  away  and  further  effort  in  this 

rection  is  willfully  discouraged.  The 

lilippines  Civil  Act  was  signed  last 
ek  by  the  President ;  its  main  provis- 
1,  as  already  outlined  in  The  Outlook, 

the  guaranty  by  the  government  of 
i  Philippines  of  not  more  than  five 
r  cent,  income  from  the  bonds  of  rail- 
ys  to  be  constructed  in  the  islands, 
ider  this  bill  General  Wright  assumes 
:  title  of  Governor-General  instead  of 
it  which  he  has  held,  namely,  Civil 
ivernor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Presi- 
it  has  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
iss  urging  a  complete  scientific  survey 

the    archipelago.  The  Panama 

nal  Zone  Bill,  considered  by  the  House 
t  week,  abolishes  the  present  Panama 
Dal  Commission  altogether,  but  gives 
i  President  authority  to  continue  any 
die  present  Commissioners  as  consult- 

engineers.  The  House  on  Friday 

last  week  passed  433  private  pension 

s  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 

use  of  Representatives  a  bill  has  been 
orted  out  of  committee  which  would 
it  the  number  of  immigrants  from  any 
t  country  to  80,000.  This  is  a  me- 
nical,  arbitrary,  and  whimsical  way 
lealing  with  a  vital  matter.  The  prob- 
:  of  immigration  is  not  one  of  num- 

fc,  but  of  quality  and  distribution.  

i  Philippines  Tariff  Bill,  which  revises 

duties  and  makes  new  schedules  as 
loved  by  Secretary  Taft,  is  to  be 
»rably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
jee  on  Ways  tod  Means. 


In  the  condition  in  which 
it  passed  the  Senate  the 
Statehood  Bill,  now  before 
Souse  of  Representatives,  admits 
glioma  and  Indian  Territory,  taken 
tiaer,  as  one  State,  and  New  Mexico 
bother,  leaving  Arizona  a  Territory. 


The  lower  House  is  not  likely  to  accept 
the  measure ;  in  fact,  at  a  Republican 
conference  a  vote  of  112  to  33  declared 
in  favor  of  insisting  upon  the  original 
policy  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
that  is,  the  admission  simultaneously  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  one 
State,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as 
another.  Speaker  Cannon  and  other 
leaders  at  this  conference  showed  some 
resentment  at  the  Senate's  attitude. 
Nevertheless,  the  suggestion  has  been 
widely  approved  by  the  press  that 
Congress  do  now  the  one  thing  that 
almost  all  people  agree  is  in  itself  desir- 
able, namely,  create  Oklahoma  a  State 
(with  the  Indian  Territory  or  with- 
out, as  may  seem  best)  and  leave  the 
disputed  questions  for  the  future  to 
decide.  Apart  from  possible  motives  of 
party  political  advantage,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  reason  against  this  course. 
With  the  Indian  Territory  Oklahoma 
would  have  an  area  of  over  70,000  square 
miles;  that  is  an  area  half  again  as  large 
as  New  York.  The  population  of  the 
two  Territories  in  1900  was  nearly 
800,000;  it  may  be  nearly  or  quite  a 
million  now.  What  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  mere  size  and  numbers  is 
the  fact  that  this  growth  is  of  a  sound 
American  character  and  that  this  popula- 
tion is  of  the  agricultural  class,  in  the 
main  intelligent  and  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  good  citizenship.  The  Indian 
Territory  section  is  well  populated; 
many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  has  more  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  than  has  Texas.  The  progress  of 
the  plan  of  giving  the  Indians  their  land 
in  severalty  has  removed  one  serious 
obstacle  to  Statehood.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  in  a  careful 
survey  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
four  Territories  proposed  as  States,  sin- 
gly or  in  pairs,  points  out  that  Oklahoma 
has  less  illiteracy  than  Massachusetts, 
while  New  Mexico  has  greater  illiteracy 
than  any  except  four  States  in  the  Black 
Belt.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  compel  Oklahoma  to 
wait  longer  for  a  deserved  honor  until 
unanimity  can  be  secured  upon  the  other 
propositions.  Exactly  four  years  ago 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  The  Outlook  gave  an  interest- 
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ing  description  of  Oklahoma  and  ad- 
vanced cogent  reasons  why  it  should  be, 
what  he  called  it  in  the  article's  title, 
"  The  Next  Commonwealth." 


King  orcar  *n  consequence  of  illness,  the 
burdens  of  state  have  become 
too  heavy  for  King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  he  has  made  Crown 
Prince  Gustaf  Regent,  subject,  of  course, 
to  revocation  and  reassumption  of  his 
regal  functions  at  any  time.  It  is  reported 
that  the  King  has  no  acute  disease,  but 
that  he  finds  the  responsibility  and  work 
of  his  position  a  great  tax  in  view  of  his 
advancing  age.  He  is  seventy-six  years 
old,  and  although  a  man  of  extraordinary 
physique,  being  the  most  commanding 
figure  among  the  European  sovereigns 
and  as  powerful  as  he  is  massive  in 
build,  has  suffered  somewhat  from  declin- 
ing strength  of  late  years  and  finds  the 
difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  attempt  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  with  satisfaction 
to  both  countries  an  increasingly  heavy 
burden.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Oscar  II.  is  the  grandson  of  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  one  of  the  many  self-made 
men  of  the  French  Revolution,  who, 
beginning  in  the  office  of  a  country  notary, 
became  First  Marshal  of  France  and 
later  King  of  Sweden.  Two  brothers 
stood  between  Oscar  II.  and  the  throne. 
He  had  marked  taste  for  poetry,  gen- 
eral literature,  and  music.  He  had  also 
a  passion  for  travel,  and  found  special 
pleasure  in  traveling  through  Sweden 
and  Norway  incognito.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  with  his  imposing  height 
and  his  great  position,  to  escape  recogni- 
tion, but  the  fiction  was  kept  up  out  of 
regard  for  his  own  wishes.  The  death 
of  both  his  brothers  made  him  next  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  he  was  crowned  in 
1872.  The  Government  was  then  almost 
an  oligarchy ;  to-day  it  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy  of  the  freest  and  most  popular 
type.  The  King  has  had  almost  as  diffi- 
cult a  place  to  fill  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  has  shown 
many  of  the  same  qualities,  although 
he  is  a  man  of  more  vigorous  char- 
acter than  the  Austrian  Emperor.  There 
has  been  almost  constant  friction  between 


Norway  and  Sweden  for  many  yeai 
past.  The  Norwegians  are  a  vigorov 
and  manly  people,  with  a  strong  sen: 
of  independence.  They  have  at  varioi 
times  asked  for  greater  freedom  in  the 
relations  with  Sweden,  laying  speci 
emphasis  on  the  appointment  of  the 
own  consuls  and  foreign  representative 
and  there  have  been  times,  when  it  looke 
as  if  an  acute  crisis  between  the  tw 
countries  were  approaching.  The  Kir 
has  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  friend 
feeling,  although  he  has  stood  resolute 
on  the  preservation  of  certain  prerog 
tives.  He  has  been,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  democratic  sovereign,  of  gre 
simplicity  of  manner,  always  accessib 
to  his  people,  and  he  had  shown,  on  tl 
whole,  rare  tact  and  diplomacy  in  tl 
crises  in  the  relations  between  the  tv 
countries  which  have  occurred  more  ths 
once  during  his  reign.  He  has  also  be< 
called  upon  to  act  as  referee  in  intern 
tional  arbitrations,  and  has  been  a  co 
spicuous  figure  in  world  politics.  In 
recent  address  to  the  Storthing  at  Chri 
tiania,  Professor  Hagerup,  the  Prin 
Minister,  said  that  the  failure  of  tl 
negotiations  between  Norway  and  Sw 
den  in  regard  to  the  question  of  ind 
pendent  consular  service  for  Norwi 
threatened  to  injure  the  relations  betwe* 
the  two  countries;  that  Norway  mu 
now  make  provision  for  taking  up  ti 
national  and  international  position 
which  she  is  entitled  as  a  sovereij 
State,  and  that  if  this  could  not  1 
achieved  within  the  terms  of  the  existii 
treaty  of  union  with  Sweden,  new  fom 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  nations  mu 
be  considered.  The  retirement  of  tl 
King  at  such  a  stage  in  the  relations 
the  two  countries  gives  importance 
the  fact  that  Prince  Gustaf  is  believ< 
to  be  much  less  liberal  than  his  father. 

® 

The  Rouvier  Minist 
has  begun  its  career  I 
bringing  in  the  draft  * 
a  new  bill  for  the  separation  of  Chur< 
and  State,  by  the  terms  of  which  tl 
Concordat  establishing  the  existing  r 
lations  between  Church  and  State 
abolished,  all  Government  aid  and  su 
sidies  to.  religious  sects  or  functionary 


Church  and  State 
In  Franca 
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discontinued,  and  all  Church  associations 
compelled  to  become  civil  corporations 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
organizations.  The  first  article  of  the 
thirty-two  articles  which  make  up  the 
bill  declares  that  the  State  henceforth 
neither  recognizes  nor  contributes  to 
any  religious  denomination ;  that  public 
establishments  of  religion  now  existing 
are  to  be  suppressed,  together  with  all 
religious  budgets  of  appropriations  of 
Government  departments  or  communes, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  religion  is  here- 
after free,  under  the  sole  restriction 
that  exercise  must  accord  with  public 
order.  In  an  explanation  of  this  meas- 
ure, presented  by  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
declared  that  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  one  of  the  essential  re- 
forms promised  by  the  new  Ministry, 
that  the  bill  lays  down  conditions  under 
which  that  separation  may  be  carried 
out,  that  in  framing  it  the  Government 
has  followed  closely  the  lines  adopted 
by  the  Commission  of  the  Chamber 
which  made  an  examination  of  the  whole 
question;  and  that  it  wishes  to  guar- 
antee entire  liberty  of  religion,  limited 
only  by  questions  of  public  order.  Fur- 
thermore, it  declares  that  the  endeavor 
has  been  made,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  to  provide  a  smooth  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new  regime,  regula- 
tions being  made  for  the  transfer  of 
property  belonging  to  suppressed  relig- 
ious establishments,  for  placing  churches 
at  the  disposal  of  religious  bodies,  and 
for  pensions  to  ministers. 


The  Russian 
Disturbances  Continue 


The  industrial  sit- 
uation in  Russia 
continues  to  be 
threatening,  and  the  strikes,  thought  to 
be  diminishing,  last  week  again  grew  in 
number  and  volume.  In  St.  Petersburg 
it  was  reported  on  Saturday  that  30,000 
workers  were  out,  and  that  there  was 
fear  that  the  revolutionary  societies  would 
take  an  active  part  in  the  agitation.  At 
Lodz  extensive  conflicts  occurred  be- 
tween troops  and  strikers ;  the  latter 
were  demanding  pay  which  they  claimed 
was  due  them ;  they  resisted  the  police ; 
and  troops  were  called  in  who  fired  upon 
the  crowd,  killing  twenty  or  more  and 


wounding  at  least  fifty.  At  another  in- 
dustrial center,  Sosnovice,  exactly  simi- 
lar events  occurred,  with  even  a  larger 
number  of  killed  and  wounded.  In  other 
parts  of  Russia,  and  particularly  in  Po- 
land, the  strikers  have  been  aggressive, 
and  there  have  been  many  minor  dis- 
turbances. In  St.  Petersburg  strikers 
have  held  many  open-air  meetings,  and 
have  requested  Governor-General  Tre- 
poff  to  permit  them  to  send  a  delegation 
to  see  the  Czar  and  present  a  programme 
of  their  grievances  and  the  labor  reforms 
they  desire.  It  is  declared  on  all  hands 
that  the  two  delegations,  so  called,  who 
were  admitted  to  the  Czar's  presence 
and  lectured  by  him  were  in  no  sense 
representative,  but  were  chosen  by  the 
employers  for  the  express  purpose.  If 
the  Czar  is  unwilling  to  see  delegates 
from  the  striking  workmen,  it  is  possible 
that  another  attempt  may  be  made  to 
march  to  his  palace  in  a  body,  although 
the  absolute  certainty  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  provoke  another  tragedy 
like  that  of  January  22  is  recognized. 
In  every  respect  the  industrial  situation 
is  ominous.  A  political  tragedy  of  seri- 
ous import  was  the  assassination  on 
Monday  of  last  week  of  the  Procurator- 
General  of  Finland,  Soisalon  Soininen, 
at  Helsingfors,  by  a  young  man  said  to 
be  a  student  and  a  revolutionist. 


Exchangee  of  Professors    Baron  VOn  Stem- 

Ameri^nToerrnsny  burg,  German  Am- 
bassador  to  Amer- 
ica, who  recently  returned  to  this  country, 
confirms  the  report  already  mentioned 
in  The  Outlook  that  the  Emperor  is 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  plan 
looking  towards  an  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica. On  another  page  of  the  present 
issue  of  The  Outlook  will  be  found  an 
interesting  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Professor  Francke,  of  Harvard.  An 
exchange  of  professors  between  Amer- 
ica and  Germany  would  tend,  first, 
to  the  development  of  German-Amer- 
ican friendship — a  thing  always  to  be 
desired ;  secondly,  it  would  serve  both 
as  an  inducement  to  our  men  to  go 
abroad  to  hear  the  men  not  to  be 
heard  here,  and  to  bring  two  or  three 
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of  these  men  to  our  shores,  to  give 
advantages  to  those  who  need  to  go 
abroad  and  who  cannot  afford  that  lux- 
ury— who  need  the  touch  of  a  master- 
hand  like  that  of  Hamack,  for  instance, 
and  yet  have  not  the  means  to  go  to 
Berlin.  Speaking  of  Harnack,  we  note 
an  article  by  him  in  the  latest  number  of 
the  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  "  on  this 
very  subject.  The  distinguished  savant 
points  out  that  the  great  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  not  tied  fast  to  any 
one  country.  Germans  lectured  at  Na- 
ples and  Bologna,  Italians  at  Paris  and 
Cologne,  Frenchmen  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Professor  Harnack  also  refers 
to  some  of  the  men  of  the  present  day 
who  have  followed  these  examples.  Lord 
Kelvin,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  and  Fridtjof 
Nansen  have  lectured  in  Berlin,  and  Max 
Muller  in  Strassburg.  Professor  Greg- 
ory, though  an  American  by  birth,  is 
now  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  but  has  given 
a  course  of  lectures  in  America  while 
retaining  his  German  professorship. 
According  to  Professor  Harnack,  the 
easiest  way  to  inaugurate  professorial 
exchanges  is  to  invite  distinguished  men 
from  abroad  to  give  short  courses,  say 
from  four  to  eight  lectures  each ;  but,  if 
possible,  a  professor  should  be  called  for 
an  entire  six  months'  tour,  or  even 
longer.  Finally,  Professor  Harnack  de- 
clares himself  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  notion  which  most  students 
cherish,  we  think — that  it  will  always 
be  best  for  young  men  to  hear  about 
the  literature,  economic  and  social  affairs 
of  another  country  from  a  professor 
of  that  country,  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  no  amount  of 
industrious  study  can  give  to  German 
students  the  insight  into  these  subjects 
that  he  can  get  from  a  native  of  America. 
We  trust  that  ere  long  a  system  of  pro- 
fessorial interchange  will  be  inaugurated 
between  Germany  and  America,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  though  of  all  the 
civilized  States  the  most  remote  from 
Germany  in  space,  America  is  intellect- 
ually the  nearest  and  most  closely 
related.  Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
given  to  the  German  Emperor  for  his 
interest  in  the  matter.  In  1901,  at  Ber- 
lin, as  the  result  of  his  initiative  in  do- 
nating a  fine  collection  to  the  Ger- 


manic Museum  at  Harvard,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  furthering  the  Germanic  propaganda. 
Professor  Francke,  of  Harvard,  was  the 
representative  of  that  University,  and 
put  forth  the  suggestion  of  a  professorial 
interchange.  The  result  was  the  draft 
of  a  provisional  agreement  for  an  ex- 
change of  professors  between  Harvard 
and  Berlin.  The  agreement  has  now 
reached  its  consummation  in  an  official 
proposition  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Harvard  Corporation.  The 
Kaiser  proposes  to  extend  the  exchange 
to  other  universities  both  in  Germany 
and  America. 

® 

When  one  considers  the 

A^SS^cttfe.  vast  Pile  of  buildings 
which  has  been  flung  upon 
the  island  of  Manhattan  almost  without 
order,  the  proposal  to  give  to  that  chaos 
beauty  and  something  like  symmetry 
seems  a  dream  impossible  of  realization. 
Yet  this  is  what  the  New  York  City 
Improvement  Commission  proposes  that 
the  city  shall  do.  Already,  indeed,  there 
are  signs  that  the  people  of  New  York 
are  beginning  to  value  beauty  as  well  as 
utility,  and  New  York  has  never  hesitated 
at  being  ruthless  in  the  destruction  of 
buildings  if  such  destruction  was  neces- 
sary for  construction  of  something  com- 
mercially profitable.  The  Subway  has 
been  an  instance  of  that  spirit  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  tear  down  in  order 
to  build.  The  two  great  railroad  stations 
which  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  Railroads  are  to  build  will 
involve  the  same  kind  of  destructive 
rigor.  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Commission,  in  speaking 
before  the  City  Club  last  week,  laid 
down  the  general  proposition  that  he 
would  not  have  recommended  such  a 
plah  for  improvement  as  the  Commis- 
sion contemplated  if  it  did  not  prom- 
ise to  be  commercially  profitable  to 
the  city;  and  he  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  facility  in  transit  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another,  enhance- 
ment of  real  estate  values,  and  increase 
in  healthfulness,  were  all  as  integral  a 
part  of  the  plan  as  aesthetic  improvement. 
All  these  results  of  the  pian  were,  he 
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made  clear,  simply  the  factors  of  a  gen- 
eral proposal  to  make  the  city  more 
"  livable,"  and  hence  more  civilized.  He 
referred  to  the  example  of  European 
cities — Rome,  an  ancient  city  rebuilt 
more  than  once  ;  Paris,  whose  uniform- 
ity of  architectural  plan  bears  scarcely  a 
single  reminder  of  the  ugly  Paris  of  a 
century  or  more  ago;  London,  now  in 
the  process  of  upheaval — compared  with 
which  New  York,  a  city  in  transition 
and  in  parts  still  uncommenced,  offered 
an  unperplexing  problem.  Mr.  Day,  who 
followed  him,  showed  by  word  and  lan- 
tern pictures  what  cities  even  in  the 
United  States  have  already  undertaken 
towards  transforming  squalor  and  ugli- 
ness to  beauty  and  efficiency  in  munici- 
pal design.  The  examples  of  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Boston 
were  stimulating,  each  bearing  witness 
to  the  possibility  of  solving  some  particu- 
lar civic  problem.  The  New  York  City 
Improvement  Commission  was  appointed 
a  year  or  so  ago  by  the  Mayor,  and  has 
had  the  benefit  of  an  appropriation  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Its  plan,  there- 
fore, is  an  official  plan  and  not  the 
vision  of  doctrinaires.  If  New  York 
City  undertakes  to  put  this  into  effect, 
it  will  be  a  noble  achievement,  but  no 
greater  than  that  which  has  brought 
fame  to  the  sleepy  old  city  of  Pisa. 


The  problem  of  main- 

vXTJSSL.  fining  ^  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  the 
city  of  New  York  is  serious  if  not  threat- 
ening. The  State  has  deliberately  lim- 
ited by  law  the  sources  of  supply.  One 
region,  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  from 
which  water  may  be  derived,  is  in  the 
control  of  a  company  which  has  in  the 
past  been  suspected  of  attempting  to 
loot  the  city  treasury.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
are  supplied  with  water  from  watersheds 
which,  after  all  improvements  now  under 
way  are  finished,  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  more  water  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing , population.  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  has  done  a  public  duty  in  em- 
phasizing this  problem  and  in  encour- 
aging popular  discussion  of  it.  He 
favors  the  creation  at  once  of  a  Com- 


mission to  plan  and  put  into  operation 
a  more  comprehensive  water  supply 
system.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no 
temporary  expedients  ought  to  be  tol- 
erated. Access  to  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains has  been  proposed.  But  if  this 
means  destruction  of  beauty  in  forest 
and  stream  simply  in  order  to  post- 
pone and  not  to  solve  a  problem,  it 
should  be  blocked  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  New  York  City  should  be  com- 
pelled, if  it  will  not  undertake  it  freely, 
to  plan  now  its  water  supply  system,  not 
for  a  few  years  or  decades,  but  for  all 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  it  ought  to  see 
to  the  prevention  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  water  that  is  caused  by  leakage  in  the 
mains  and  by  bad  plumbing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  waste  due  to  bad  plumb- 
ing alone  amounts  to  over  forty  millions 
of  gallons  every  day.  The  total  waste, 
it  has  been  said  on  high  authority,  is, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  nearly  half 
again  as  large  as  the  supply  of  water 
which  would  be  abundant  for  all  uses. 
In  other  words,  if  the  city  could  pre- 
vent the  waste  now  allowed,  it  would 
more  than  double  its  water  supply  with- 
out interfering  with  the  freest  use  of 
water  and  without  utilizing  any  other 
sources.  The  people  in  other  portions 
of  the  State  have  a  right  to  object  to  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  land  simply 
because  New  York  City  chooses  to  be 
outrageously  extravagant  and  wasteful 
in  the  use  of  water. 


In  view  of  the  third 
Reiigio^M^tton  annual  Convention  of 

the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Boston  this  week,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  some  worthy 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  applying  present-day  knowledge 
in  history,  literature,  Biblical  criticism, 
social  problems,  and  pedagogy  to  meth- 
ods of  religious  education.  This  year 
the  fourth  triennial  Sunday-School  Con- 
ference of  Michigan  Congregationalists 
was  held  in  January.  Three  years  ago 
not  a  little  was  done  toward  bringing 
the  weekly  instruction  in  the  churches 
into  closer  harmony  with  the  best  Bibli- 
cal scholarship.  This  year  the  Confer- 
ence is  likely  to  result  in  bringing  such 
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instruction  into  harmony  with  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  child's 
mind.  An  even  more  concrete  instance 
of  progress  is  the  result  of  the  Friends' 
General  Conference  held  in  Toronto 
last  August.  At  that  time  a  committee, 
on  which  were  a  number  of  educators, 
reported  a  plan  for  graded  lessons,  to 
be  used  in  the  First  Day  Schools.  It 
is  designed  that  these  lessons  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as 
they  reach  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Their  scope  is  much  larger  than 
a  course  of  Bible  study.  Up  to  the  age 
of  eleven  years  the  lessons  are  designed 
to  acquaint  children  thoroughly  with  the 
stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  with  the  lessons  derived  from  them, 
with  moral  lessons  drawn  from  nature 
and  lives  of  noted  people,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  this  period  are  designed 
to  train  the  children  in  memorizing  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  other  literature. 
At  thirteen  years  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  Bible  are  introduced.  At 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  study  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  introduced,  with  reference 
to  such  matters  as  the  care  of  the  poor, 
obligation  of  membership,  and  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  for  which  the  Society 
stands.  At  sixteen  or  seventeen  the 
Bible  is  again  taken  up,  with  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  special  difficulties  which 
confront  the  growing  boy  or  girl.  The 
subjects  are  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels 
as  sources  from  which  the  solutions  of 
questions  which  are  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  adolescent  may  be  derived. 
At  eighteen  a  year  is  devoted  to  a  liter- 
ary study  of  the  Bible  and  a  comparison 
with  other  sacred  books  of  the  world. 
Under  this  head  would  come  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Canon,  Hebrew  Legislation, 
Poetry  of  the  Psalms,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  At  nineteen  begins  a  period 
of  social  study.  Practical  questions, 
such  as  those  which  confront  a  poor 
and  dependent  family,  are  stated,  and 
answers  are  sought  for  from  the  most 
enlightened  sources.  The  resources  of 
various  communities  are  studied.  After 
this  age  come  the  adult  classes,  in  which 
are  followed  advanced  courses  in  Bible 
study,  Church  history,  ethical  and  social 
problems,  and  the  like.  It  is  expected 
that  this  graded  course  will  influence  the 


Sunday-school  libraries  by  bringing  to 
their  shelves  books  of  reference  of  value 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  is  to  be  put  into  use  at 
once. 

$ 

Chancellor  MacCracken,  of 
Uim£u"d  the  New  York  University,  in 

a  speech  to  the  undergradu- 
ates of  the  University  last  week,  took  a 
very  sensible  position  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal to  invite  five  thousand  college  men 
to  take  part  in  the  parade  on  the  occasion 
of  President  Roosevelt's  inauguration. 
In  the  history  of  the  country  probably 
no  President  has  appealed  to  under- 
graduates of  colleges  and  universities 
more  directly  than  Mr.  Roosevelt:  his 
interest  in  college  affairs,  the  range  of 
his  activities,  the  force  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  character  and  career,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  college  men  of  the 
country.  That  they  should  desire  to 
have  some  recognition  in  the  parade  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  is  very  nat- 
ural ;  but  the  attempt  to  take  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  body  of  college  men  to 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration seems  to  us  unwise  from 
many  points  of  view.  The  expense  in- 
volved would  be  very  considerable ;  the 
loss  of  time  from  the  college  year,  already 
shortened  beyond  sound  limits,  to  five 
thousand  men  would  be  still  more  impor- 
tant There  are  better  ways  in  which 
students  can  express  their  interest  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  their  patriotic  feeling 
than  by  taking  three  or  four  days  of  time 
from  the  college  course  and  spending 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  a 
considerable  sum  to  provide  for  the 
attendance  of  the  students  from  Annapo- 
lis and  West  Point  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  case  of  both  these  institutions,  ob- 
vious reason  for  the  participation  of 
students  in  the  parade  who  are  to  be  the 
professional  servants  of  the  Nation.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  colleges  and  uni- 
versities not  technically  allied  with  the 
Government  should  be  asked  to  give  up 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  student  body  for 
three  or  four  days ;  the  interruption  of 
work  is  too  serious  and  the  expense  too 
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heavy.  The  country  will  be  better 
served  in  the  case  of  these  students  if 
they  remain  at  their  posts  and  do  their 
regular  work.  This  is  precisely  the  char- 
acteristic which  has  taken  Mr.  Roose- 
velt from  a  police  commissionership  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

• 

No  surer  guarantee  for  the 
R?d  cm*  future  usefulness  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  Asso- 
ciation could  possibly  be  given  than  is 
found  in  the  names  and  recognized  abil- 
ity of  the  officers  chosen  last  week  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  held  under  the  new 
charter,  the  adoption  of  which  has  been 
recorded  in  The  Outlook.  The  new  Presi- 
dent is  William  H.Taft,  Secretary  of  War, 
in  whom  most  emphatically  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  confidence  as  to 
judgment  and  high  motive.  The  other 
officers  elected  are :  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  C.  H.  Keep,  Treasurer ; 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Louis  Pratt, 
Counselor ;  and  Charles  L.  McGee,  Sec- 
retary. An  executive  committee  was 
also  chosen,  which  includes  the  Hon. 
Francis  B.  Loomis,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State ;  General  George  W.  Davis,  Dr. 
John  C.  Boyd,  U.S.N. ;  Mr.  James  R. 
Garfield,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations; ex-Secretary  Herbert,  Sur- 
geon-General Wyman,  and  Miss  *  label 
Boardman.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
organization  to  begin  an  active  cam- 
paign in  every  State  and  Territory  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Red  Cross.  Com- 
mittees of  twelve  in  each  State  are 
planned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way 
the  membership  may  be  largely  increased 
and  the  Red  Cross  become  in  a  fuller 
and  truer  sense  than  before  a  National 
society. 

Industry  and  commerce 

i^gUrt^ldTiMr  k"*  lon£  recognized 
the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity of  expert  advisers ;  but  the  legislators 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  the  first 
State  lawmakers  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent official  legislative  adviser  and  ex- 
pert. The  duty  of  this  new  official, 
officially  termed  the  Legislative  Librarian, 
is  primarily  to  collect  and  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  State 


Legislature  material  regarding  every 
conceivable  matter  which  might  come 
before  them  for  consideration  and  ac- 
tion— railroad  control,  taxes,  factory 
legislation,  municipal  regulations,  etc. 
He  is  expected  to  furnish  statistical 
data,  make  written  or  verbal  reports, 
and  give  advice  as  to  the  proper  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill.  His  assistants  clip 
newspaper  items  and  catalogue  maga- 
zine articles ;  correspondence  is  carried 
on  with  experts  regarding  various  sub- 
jects of  probable  legislative  action  ;  the 
work  of  Congress  and  of  the  various 
State  Legislatures  is  carefully  followed, 
and  copies  of  bills  are  obtained.  Books 
and  reports  are  collected.  A  thorough 
card  index  system  is  used,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  get  at  any  desired  informa- 
tion in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
When  a  bill  is  about  to  be  drafted,  the 
author  comes  to  the  Legislative  Librarian 
for  information  as  to  the  legislative  ac- 
tion in  other  States  on  the  same  subject, 
and  for  advice  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
the  bill.  Committees  which  are  consid- 
ering certain  bills  ask  him  for  exact,  un- 
prejudiced information.  The  arguments 
of  the  pleaders  for  special  interests  may 
thus  be  refuted  or  given  their  proper 
setting  through  information  placed  in 
the.  hands  of  the  committeemen  by  this 
librarian.  The  present  incumbent  and 
originator  of  this  office  is  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy.  The  system  now  used  in 
his  library  in  the  State  House  at 
Madison  is  of  his  own  creation.  Dr. 
McCarthy  is  a  trained  economist,  hav- 
ing received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is 
a  pioneer  in  what  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  a  useful  field  for  the  well- 
trained  economist  and  political  scientist ; 
one  in  which  scientific  training  may  bear 
direct  practical  fruit.  During  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  State  Legislature  as 
many  as  forty-one  calls,  have  been  made 
in  a  single  day  for  information  upon  as 
many  different  subjects.  It  is  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy's earnest  desire  that  this  work 
be  taken  up  in  other  States.  The  Leg- 
islative Librarians  can  then  be  of  mutual 
benefit  and  assistance,  and  would  be- 
come a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about 
more  uniform  legislation  in  the  various 
States.    The  influence  of  such  officials, 
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if  competent  and  protected  by  civil 
service  rules,  will  tend  to  improve  the 
character  of  State  legislation,  and  will 
gradually  remove  the  distrust  of  the  State 
Legislatures  which  is  so  generally  felt 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Igno- 
rance as  well  as  corruption  or  political 
influence  is  the  cause  of  much  ill-timed 
legislation.  Under  present  complex  in- 
dustrial conditions  the  average  State 
legislator  is  absolutely  unable  to  cope 
intelligently  with  the  situation  without 
an.  expert  adviser  who  can  place  accurate, 
concise,  and  unbiased  information  and 
data  at  his  disposal.  If  the  legislator 
has  no  one  to  whom  he  can  turn  for 
accurate  information,  he  is  often  over- 
whelmed and  forced  to  yield  to  the  elab- 
orate and  technical  statements  of  the 
trained  lobbists  and  expert  pleaders: 

• 

The  President  and  the 
Negro 

A  Step  in  Advance 

The  President's  Lincoln  Day  speech 
before  the  New  York  Republican  Club, 
on  February  13,  was  characteristic: 
like  all  his  speeches,  it  was  a  message 
with  a  definite  theme.  Spending  no 
time  in  eulogies  of  the  Republican  party 
or  politics,  and  none  in  any  defense  of 
himself  or  criticism  of  his  critics,  he 
devoted  himself  with  singleness  of  aim 
to  an  elucidation  of  the  principles  which 
should  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  the 
race  problem.  It  is  his  first  public  utter- 
ance on  this  subject  since  he  became 
President,  his  letter  apropos  of  Dr. 
Crum's  appointment  being  devoted  only 
to  a  single  phase.  We  attempt  here  no 
abstract  of  this  speech,  which  we  trust 
all  our  subscribers  will  read  for  them- 
selves. The  fundamental  principles 
enunciated  and  applied  by  him  may  be 
thus  epitomized,  partly  in  bis  own  crystal- 
line sentences : 

We  must  approach  this  problem  in 
Lincoln's  spirit  of  malice  toward  none, 
charity  toward  all,  firmness  in  the  right. 

The  problem  is  that  "of  so  dealing 
with  the  man  of  one  color  as  to  secure 
him  the  rights  that  no  pne  would  grudge 
him  if  he  were  of  another  color." 


The  South  is  not  alone  responsible 
for  Southern '  conditions,  and  our  help, 
when  practicable,  and  our  heartiest 
respect  are  due  to  "  the  brave  and  ear- 
nest men  of  the  South  who  in  the  face  of 
fearful  difficulties  are  doing  all  that  men 
can  do  for  the  betterment  alike  of  black 
and  of  white." 

No  immediate  solution  is  possible ; 
ultimate  solution  can  be  reached  only 
by  the  effort  "  to  secure  to  each  man, 
whatever  his  color,  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty, equality  of  treatment  before  the  law." 
Every  man  struggling  upward  by  indus- 
try, energy,  self-respect,  and  persever- 
ance is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  help, 
whatever  his  color.  "The  only  safe 
principle  upon  which  Americans  can  act 
is  that  of  '  all  men  up,'  not  that  of  '  some 
men  down.' " 

In  the  long  run,  every  man's  fate, 
white  or  black,  "  must  depend  far  more  • 
upon  his  own  effort  than  upon  the  effort 
of  any  outside  friend."  The  colored  man 
who  is  indifferent  to  the  crimes  of  colored 
men  is  the  worst  enemy  of  his  own  race. 

The  social  question  "  must,  of  course, 
be  left  to  the  people  of  each  community 
to  settle  for  themselves,  as  in  such  a 
matter  no  one  community,  and  indeed 
no  one  individual,  can  dictate  to  any 
other."  "  There  must  be  no  confusing 
of  civil  privileges  with  social  intercourse." 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Bishop 
Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  ad- 
dress in  New  York  last  fall  (see  The 
Outlook  for  October  8,  1904)  are  reiter- 
ated by  the  President  as  those  in  which 
we  can  surely  all  agree :  liberty,  equal 
industrial  opportunity, equal  rights  before 
the  law,  equal  political  privileges — "  suf- 
frage based  on  character  and  intelligence 
for  black  and  white  alike,"  "  the  same 
public  advantages  of  education;  the 
public  schools  are  for  all  the  people, 
whatever  their  color  or  condition." 

In  its  thoroughly  human  spirit,  in  its 
clear  apprehension  of  great  principles, 
in  its  intensity  of  conviction  and  its 
sobriety  of  utterance,  and  in  its  nervous, 
compact,  epigrammatic  style,  this  speech 
will,  in  our  judgment,  take  not  only  the 
first  rank  among  the  President's  speeches, 
but  a  place  among  the  classics  of  Ameri- 
can political  oratory.  The  President 
closes  it  with  a  strong  expression  of  his 
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faith  in  the  American  people  and  their 
ability  to  meet  with  and  solve  this  prob- 
lem :  "  I  believe  in  the  Southerner  as  I 
believe  in  the  Northerner.  I  claim  the 
right  to  feel  pride  in  his  great  qualities 
and  in  his  great  deeds  exactly  as  I  feel 
pride  in  the  great  qualities  and  deeds  of 
every  other  American.  For  weal  or  for 
woe  we  are  knit  together,  and  we  shall 
go  up  or  down  together ;  and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  go  up  and  not  down,  that 
we  shall  go  forward  instead  of  halting 
and  falling  back,  because  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  generosity,  the  courage, 
die  resolution,  and  the  common  sense  of 
all  my  countrymen." 

® 

The  President  and  the 
Indian 

A  Step  Backward 

If  the  importance  of  the  President's 
action  in  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
Indian  trust  funds  for  sectarian  schools 
could  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  expended  or  the  interests  directly 
affected,  The  Outlook  would  not  recur 
to  the  subject  again.   But  the  importance 
of  this  action  is  not  to  be  so  measured. 
It  is  vital  and  fundamental,  because  the 
action  violates  a  vital  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  unwritten  constitution 
of  the  American  commonwealth,  a  prin- 
ciple incorporated  in  the  written  Consti- 
tutions of  many  of  the  States,  and  im- 
plied in  the  written  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    That  we  may  make  per- 
fectly clear  our  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  we.  restate  that  position 
here  in  his  own  words : 

"  There  was,  in  my  judgment,  no  ques- 
tion that,  inasmuch  as  the  legal  authority 
existed  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  entitled,  as  a  matter 
of  moral  right,  to  have  the  moneys  com- 
ing: to  them  used  for  the  education  of 
their  children  at  the  schools  of  their 
choice.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course, 
to  see  that  any  petition  by  die  Indians 
is  genuine,  and  that  the  money  appro- 
priated for  any  given  school  represents 
only  the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which 
the  Indians  making  the  petition  are 
entitled.    But  if  these  two  conditions 


are  fulfilled,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  just 
and  right  that  the  Indians  themselves 
should  have  their  wishes  respected  when 
they  request  that  their  own  money — not 
the  money  of  the  public — be  applied  to 
the  support  of  certain  schools  to  which 
they  desire  to  send  their  children.  The 
practice  will  be  continued  by  the  De- 
partment unless  Congress  should  decree 
to  the  contrary,  or,  of  course,  unless  the 
courts  should  decide  that  the  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  erroneous." 

This  position  is  untenable,  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

I.  Indian  trust  funds  are  "  the  money 
of  the  public."  There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  money,  private  money  and  public 
money.  Money  which  belongs  to  an 
Indian  tribe  is  just  as  truly  public 
money  as  money  belonging  to  the  city 
of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  not  Federal  money,  but  it 
is  public  money,  and  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  commonwealth 
that  public  money — that  is,  money  be- 
longing to  any  community  as  such — shall 
not  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
any  church  or  any  church  school.  There 
is  a  certain  proportion  of  citizens  in 
New  York  City  who  wish  to  have  their 
share  of  the  public  money  of  that  State 
"  used  for  the  education  of  their  children 
at  the  schools  of  their  choice."  This  is 
not  allowed.  The  public  money  can  be 
expended  only  in  schools  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
public.  If  they  wish  to  educate  children 
"  at  the  schools  of  their  choice,"  they 
must  educate  them  by  private  moneys. 

So  long  as  the  tribal  funds  are  tribal 
funds — that  is,  so  long  as  they  belong  to 
the  tribe  as  a  tribe — -they  are  public 
moneys.  Indians  of  one  denomination 
should  no  more  be  permitted  to  take- 
anypart  of  that  money  for  denominational 
schools  than  the  people  of  any  particular 
denomination  in  New  York  City  should 
be  permitted  to  take  a  part  of  the  public 
moneys  belonging  to  New  York  City  for 
denominational  schools.  No  man  has 
laid  more  stress  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
the  fact  that  the  same  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  Indians  and  to  Anglo-Saxons, 
to  black  men  and  to  white  men.  He 
has  violated  this  fundamental  principle 
of  his  own  life-teaching  in  proposing  to 
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allow  the  public  moneys  of  the  Indians 
to  be  used  at  the  request  of  some  Indians 
for  denominational  schools  of  their  own 
selection. 

II.  These  Indian  funds  are  at  pres- 
ent trust  funds — that  is,  they  are  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  a 
guardian  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
who  are  its  wards.  The  reason  why 
funds  are  held  by  a  guardian  and  not 
given  to  the  ward  is  because  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ward  is  not  competent  to  decide 
how  those  funds  shall  be  expended.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  Government 
is  guardian  for  the  Indians,  so  long  the 
United  States  Government  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  determining  how 
the  Indian  funds  shall  be  expended.  It 
cannot  rid  itself  of  that  responsibility 
by  saying  that  its  wards  want  the  money 
spent  in  some  particular  fashion.  The 
guardian  must  decide  whether  that  is  a 
right  fashion  in  which  to  spend  those 
funds.  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  holds  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
public  funds  of  a  community  to  be  divided 
up  among  the  different  denominations 
for  the  support  of  denominational  schools. 
If  he  does  not  so  believe,  then  he  ought 
not,  as  guardian,  to  order  such  division 
of  the  trust  funds  of  the  Nation's  wards. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the 'wards  ask  to 
have  the  funds  so  expended  does  not 
justify  the  expenditure. 

We  do  not  for  an  instant  suspect  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  any  complicity  in  what 
appear  to  have  been  the  underhanded 
methods  by  which  this  untoward  result 
has  been  reached,  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  agreement,  testified  to  and  not  denied, 
by  which  certain  election  districts  were 
to  be  carried  for  the  Republican  party 
in  return  for  Republican  influence  in 
support  of  denominational  schools,  or 
that  he  knew,  what  has  now  been  testi- 
fied to,  that  over  $55,000  has  been  given 
to  schools  where  the  pro  rata  of  the  peti- 
tioners would  be  less  than  $2,000.  We 
can  well  understand  how,  without  con- 
sidering the  principle  involved,  he  gave 
his  approval  to  the  support  of  Indian 
schools  which  he  believed  were  doing  a 
good  work,  out  of  money  which  he 
hoped  before  long  would  become  private 
funds  which  the  Indians  might  expend 
as  they  pleased.    But  the  mistake  is 


none  the  less  vital  and  fundamental. 
The  Outlook  last  October  said  of  Mr. 
.  Roosevelt  that  the  celerity  of  his  judg- 
ments are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  deter- 
mines on  certain  well-considered  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  by  those  principles 
determines  particular  questions  before 
him.  If  he  had  followed  that  course  in 
this  case,  taken  cognizance  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  public  moneys, 
whether  the  public  is  a  Nation,  a  State, 
a  city,  a  village,  or  an  Indian  tribe, 
whether  it  is  composed  of  white  men  or 
black  men  or  red  meri,  are  never  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  ecclesias- 
tical or  church  institutions  of  any  kind, 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  serious 
mistake  into  which  his  kindly  nature  has 
led  him. 

The  Oudook  does  not  criticise  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  action 
of  certain  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
in  securing  these  appropriations.  Pre- 
sumably, they  belong  to  that  party  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  holds  that 
die  Church  ought  to  educate  the  children 
and  that  the  State  ought  to  support  the 
Church.  They  are  therefore  consistent 
in  securing  an  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  church  schools.  On  this 
ground,  and  on  no  other,  can  the  Presi- 
dent's action  be  defended.  But  this 
ground  is  destructive  of  our  public-school 
system.  Unconsciously,  the  President 
has  lent  himself  to  an  attack  upon  that 
system.  Unconsciously,  he  has  given 
his  influence  in  support  of  the  un-Amer- 
ican section  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  is  the  reason  why  his 
action  has  inspired  such  earnest  and 
general  protest 

In  difficult  cases  the  highest  courts 
sometimes  order  a  rehearing,  and  on 
such  a  rehearing  sometimes  reverse  their 
previous  decision.  The  Oudook  appeals 
to  the  President  to  give  such  a  rehearing 
in  this  case.  If  he  should  reconsider 
his  previous  decision  in  the  light  of  the 
little  good  and  the  great  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  his  action,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  on  such  a  hearing  he  would  reverse 
his  decision. 

It  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  courage 
to  say  to  the  public,  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take, and  to  correct  it  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  made  so  few  mistakes  that  this,  type 
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of  courage  has  never  been  fairly  tested 
in  him.  He  would  add  to  the  admiration 
which  he  has  deservedly  won  from  the 
American  people  if  he  were  to  say 
frankly,  My  action,  founded  on  the  judg- 
ment and  recommendation  of  others,  was 
mistaken,  and  were  to  alter  his  letter  of 
February  3  by  saying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  The  principle  of  denomi- 
national appropriations  out  of  Indian 
trust  funds  will  be  discontinued  by  the 
Department  unless  Congress  should  de- 
cree to  the  contrary.  If  he  should  say 
this,  it  is  very  certain  that  not  a  dozen 
members  of  either  the  House  -or  the 
Senate  could  be  rallied  to  the  support  of 
such  a  decree. 

0 

The  Church  as  a  Club 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  modem 
church  is  a  club.  What  kind  of  a  club  ? 
Some  clubs  are  simply  social  organiza- 
tions, maintained  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  members ;  other  clubs  are  organ- 
ized to  promote  some  cause  which  the 
members  have  at  heart  Thus  the  Cobden 
Club  of  Great  Britain  is  organized  to 
promote  free  trade,  the  various  Repub- 
lican clubs  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  the  principles  and 
promoting  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  City  Club  of  New  York  to 
promote  municipal  reform.  If  a  church 
is  administered  mainly  for  the  social  or 
spiritual  happiness  of  its  members,  it 
belongs  in  the  first  category,  and  does 
not  deserve  the  title  Church  of  Christ 
If  it  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  members 
in  their  endeavor  to  disseminate  the 
principles  and  promote  the  spirit  and 
life  of  Christ  in  the  world,  it  belongs  in 
the  second  category,  and  is  a  Church  of 
Christ 

The  function  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  not  simple  but  complex.  As  a  so- 
cial organization,  it  is  founded  upon 
and  endeavors  to  promote  spiritual  fel- 
lowship ;  it  assumes  that  men  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  in  their  divine 
sonship  they  find  a  ground  of  fellowship, 
however  dissimilar  they  may  be  in  social 
rank,  in  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture, 
or  in  political  opinion.    The  Christian 


Church  does  right  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
this  spiritual  fellowship,  to  bear  witness 
to  it  and  to  cultivate  it  As  a  worship- 
ing organization  the  Christian  Church 
is  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  have 
a  common  experience  of  love  toward 
God,  of  gratitude  to  him,  of  penitence 
because  they  have  sinned  against  him, 
of  desire  for  closer  communion  with 
him,  and  who  associate  themselves  to- 
gether to  give  common  expression  to 
this  their  common  experience.  As  a 
school  the  Christian  Church  employs 
teachers,  one  or  more  in  the  pulpit,  a  score 
or  more  in  the  Sunday-school,  some 
paid,  others  unpaid,  whose  object  it  is  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles 
and  precepts  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  possessed  of  his  spirit  and  then 
to  imbue  others  with  that  spirit,  and 
teach  to  others  those  precepts  and  prin- 
ciples in  their  application  to  all  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  human  life. 

But  the  Christian  Church  is  more 
than  a  spiritual  fellowship,  than  a  wor- 
shiping community,  than  a  school  of 
disciples.  It  is  organized  to  dissemi- 
nate throughout  the  world  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  Club  it 
may  be — social,  spiritual,  worshiping, 
educational — but  it  is  also  a  club  organ- 
ized for  a  definite  propaganda ;  as  much 
so  as  the  Cobden  Club,  the  Repub- 
lican Club,  the  City  Club.  If  it  forgets 
this  object  of  its  organization,  allows  it 
to  fall  into  abeyance  or  even  into  the 
background,  it  presently  ceases  to  be  a 
school  of  Christ,  and  the  teaching  of  its 
ministry  becomes  theological,  or  ethical, 
or  literary ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  worshiping 
community,  and  aestheticism  takes  the 
place  of  penitence  and  prayer  and  praise ; 
it  ceases  to  be  a  spiritual  fellowship,  and 
becomes  a  class  church. 

No  doubt  at  different  times  different 
phases  of  the  church  work  need  to  be 
emphasized.  At  the  present  time  the 
phase  which  most  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized is  the  missionary  phase.  The 
Church  needs  to  direct  its  energies  to 
the  fulfillment  of  its  function  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  propaganda  of  the  pre- 
cepts, the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  It  needs  to  do  this  for  its 
own  sake,  in  order  to  lift  its  teaching  to 
a  higher  spiritual  level,  to  infuse  its  wor- 
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ship  with  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  which 
comes  only  when  work  is  mated  with 
worship,  and  to  revivify  its  social  fellow- 
ship with  spiritual  recognitions.  But  it 
needs  to  do  this  even  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  world  without.  We  do  not  stop  here  to 
speak  of  the  doors  of  opportunity  open 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  foreign  lands. 
The  American  world  needs  the  message 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  the  American 
world  is  ready  to  listen  to  that  message, 
if  the  Church  is  prepared  to  render  the 
service  and  endure  the  self-sacrifice 
necessary  to  give  the  message  with  effi- 
ciency. 

We  do  not  here  discuss  methods. 
Each  church  must  study  its  own  commu- 
nity and  adapt  its  methods  to  that  com- 
munity's needs.  The  "  Congregation- 
alist "  tells  of  one  church  in  Boston  in 
which  fifty  persons  have  each  promised 
to  seek  to  bring  one  other  into  loyal 
service  of  Christ;  of  another  at  New 
Haven  which  proposes  a  pastor  at  large 
to  labor  among  a  group  of  churches  as  a 
permanent  factor  of  their  work ;  of  con- 
ditions at  Pomona  such  that  Christians 
are  asked  to  remain  away  from  the  eve- 
ning meetings  to  make  room  for  those 
who  are  not  avowed  Christians.  In 
some  communities  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  are  holding  evan- 
gelistic meetings  in  halls  and  theaters 
which  are  thronged  with  men  who  rarely 
go  to  church.  Dr.  Dawson  in  London 
organized  a  procession  something  analo- 
gous to  the  Salvation  Army  bands,  and 
with  fife  and  drum  marched  through  the 
streets,  gathering  a  crowd,  and  so  bring- 
ing them  into  the  hall  or  church.  In 
some  localities  the  coming  to  the  church 
of  a  well-known  preacher  from  some 
other  community  may  be  sufficient  to 
secure  attendance  by  those  who  rarely 
attend  upon  church  services.  In  other 
communities  the  same  result  may  be 
secured  by  a  union  meeting  of  all 
churches.  No  special  method  is  essen- 
tial. What  is  essential  is  that  some 
method  should  be  devised  and  put  into 
execution  by  which  the  church,  which 
has  been  for  the  most  part  simply  a 
teaching  organization,  instructing  those 
who  are  already  members  or  their  families 
and  special  friends,  shall  become  a  mis- 


sionary organization  disseminating  the 
principles  and  precepts  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  community. 
What  is  desirable  is  that  the  method 
devised  for  this  purpose  shall  be  as  little 
sensational  as  possible.  The  less  men 
can  point  with  wonder  or  surprise,  saying, 
Lo  here,  Lo  there,  the  more  the  method 
will  conform  to  the  method  which  Christ 
himself  employed,  and  the  less  danger 
will  there  be  of  those  emotional  excesses 
and  of  that  ultimate  reaction  which  have 
sometimes  accompanied  what  are  known 
as  revivals  of  religion. 

Sometimes  the  voice  of  the  Master  to 
the  Church  is,  "  Come  ye  apart  into  a 
desert  place,  and  rest  a  while."  To-day 
it  is,  "  Go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that 
my  house  may  be  filled."  To  hear,  to 
apprehend,  and  to  obey  this  command 
is,  for  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  the 
duty  of  the  hour. 

The  Mystery  of  Person- 
ality 

Those  people  who  find  the  mystery  in 
which  life  is  enveloped  an  obstacle  to 
peace  of  mind  and  faith  in  the  ultimate 
good  do  not  understand  that  a  world 
bare  of  mystery  would  be  a  world  devoid 
of  meaning  to  the  spirit,  however  it 
might  justify  itself  to  the  mind.  Order 
is  doubtless  one  of  Heaven's  first  laws, 
since  Heaven  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  chaos ;  but  order  is  only  an  arrange- 
ment of  things,  a  logical  sequence  of 
eveftts ;  it  is  not  part  of  the  vital  force 
which  makes  the  world  a  living,  moving 
splendor  or  apparition  of  the  divine  will. 
There  may  be  as  true  an  order  in  the 
series  of  fossils  which  fills  the  cases  in 
the  laboratory  or  museum  as  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  flowers  through  the  sea- 
sons. The  mystery  of  life  lies  not  in 
the  absence  of  the  lines  of  order,  but  in 
the  majestic  curves  with  which  those 
lines  sweep  beyond  our  vision  into  the 
silence  and  space  which  hold  the  little 
hour  and  place  of  speech  we  call  life  in 
their  keeping. 

Everything  that  grows  and  blooms 
and  bears  fruit  by  any  conscious  or 
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unconscious  process  has  its  roots  in 
mystery  and  radiates  mystery  as  far  as  its 
relations  run.  The  rose  on  a  woman's 
bosom  is  a  single  term  in  a  problem 
which  science  has  not  solved  and  is  not 
likely  to  solve.  It  says  much  to  the  eye, 
but  it  says  more  to  the  imagination  ;  for 
it  is  not  only  a  bit  of  matter  miraculously 
shaped  to  charm  the  sense  ;  it  is  also  a 
symbol  of  an  invisible  order  in  the  uni- 
verse, a  single  pregnant  word  of  a  sen- 
tence that  cannot  be  spoken,  because  it 
lies  within  the  keeping  of  the  language 
of  infinity  and  eternity.  On  all  sides 
visible  and  tangible  things,  touched  and 
used  a  thousand  times,  are  edged  with 
mystery  and  keep  us  in  constant  touch 
with  poetry.  Where  there  is  matter 
there  is  spirit ;  where  there  is  spirit  there 
is  poetry ;  and  where  there  is  poetry 
there  is  mystery. 

And  nowhere  is  mystery,  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  that  which  transcends 
our  knowledge,  more  mysterious  than 
when  we  look  into  one  another's  faces 
and  call  one  another's  names.  Those 
who  have  lived  under  the  same  roof,  been 
warmed  in  childhood  by  the  same  fire, 
looked  up  into  the  same  faces  for  light 
and  leading,  are  often  hopelessly  baffled 
when  they  try  to  come  face  to  face  with 
one  another  in  some  great  crisis.  Four 
thousand  books  and  more  have  been 
written  about  Napoleon,  but  who  is 
daring  enough  to  claim  that  he  has  dis- 
pelled the  final  mystery  of  that  marvel- 
ous personality  ?  Who  knows  his  neigh- 
bor in  such  a  way  that  motives  are  always 
so  clear  that  action  can  be  infallibly 
indicated  in  advance  ?  Who  knows  him- 
self ?  Among  all  the  sons  of  men  has 
there  been  one  who  has  not  come  face  to 
face,  at  some  sudden  turn  in  the  road, 
with  an  apparition  of  himself  stranger 
than  the  man  whom  he  has  just  passed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  street  ?  The  interest 
of  life  can  never  be  sated,  because  life 
will  not  be  really  known  by  the  latest 
generation;  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  whole  which  does  not  lie  within 
the  vision  of  the  most  inspired.  When 
Shakespeare  has  written  his  thirty-six 
plays,  he  has  set  in  order  a  few  striking 
impressions  and  comments ;  the  field  of 
knowledge  sweeps  out  of  his  sight  which- 
ever way  he  turns.  After  Balzac  has  come 


to  the  end  of  his  forty-seventh  novel,  he  is 
at  the  beginning  of  his  immense  endeavor 
to  portray  a  few  types  of  a  single  race. 
We  are  always  waiting  for  the  novel  that 
shall  tell  the  whole  truth  about  life,  but 
we  shall  wait  in  vain ;  that  truth  does  not 
lie  "  within  *the  empire  of  any  earthly 
pencil."  We  do  not  know  those  who 
walk  next  us  in  the  journey  of  life,  nor 
do  they  know  us.  Out  of  mystery  we 
came,  in  mystery  we  live,  into  mystery 
we  vanish  at  the  end;  for  we  are  all 
strangers  in-  the  earth  as  our  fathers 
were  before  us. 

Love  is,  therefore,  a  long  discovery. 
When  the  first  rapture  kindles  the  sky 
of  youth,  the  lover  thinks  he  understands, 
and  does  not  know  that  one  of  the  joys 
of  loving  has  its  roots  in  his  ignorance. 
If  he  understood,  the  afterglow  would  be 
a  long  fading  of  the  early  splendor.  He 
imagines  that  there  will  come  a  day 
when  complete  possession  will  give  him 
his  great  fortune  to  the  uttermost  penny. 
In  his  inexperience  how  can  he  know 
that  personality  never  can  be  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  wealth  of  love  is 
inexhaustible  because  it  can  only  be 
coined  for  the  needs  of  each  day  ?'  The 
capital  of  love  is  in  its  possibilities,  not 
in  its  achievements ;  the  lover  is  rich, 
not  in  what  was  given  him  yesterday, 
but  in  what  will  be  given  him  to-morrow 
and  in  the  next  century.  They  who 
travel  together  on  a  long  journey  think 
more  of  that  which  lies  before  them  than 
of  that  which  lies  behind;  and  their 
good  fortune  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
luggage  they  take  with  them,  but  in  the 
greatness  and  richness  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  love  the  place  of  departure  alone 
is  visible  ;  there  friends  gather  and  flow- 
ers are  in  the  air  and  joyful  words  are 
spoken ;  but  it  is  the  goal  that  really 
counts,  and  the  goal  is  always  out  of 
sight.  In  the  seeking  of  the  goal  lies  not 
only  the  exhilaration  of  strength  put  forth 
and  vitality  expressed,  but  of  an  ever- 
deepening  sense  of  community  of  fortune, 
of  blending  of  interests,  of  a  fellowship 
which  is  slowly  sinking  into  and  gather- 
ing to  itself  the  immortal  energies  and 
potencies  of  the  spirit ;  until  there  comes 
an  hour  when,  each  personality  keeping 
its  integrity  intact,  the  two  have  become 
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one  in  the  full  and  final  unity  of  their 
aims  and  spirit  If  it  be  true  that  we 
largely  make  our  environment  by  the 
expression  of  our  natures,  then  they  who 
reach  the  higher  stages  of  love,  where 
thought  and  deed  are  one,  must  enter  at 
last  the  heaven  which  was  fashioned  by 
the  way  when  they  knew  it  not  Those 
only  who  build  together  finally  live  to- 
gether in  that  house  of  life  which  is  a 
revelation  of  all  who  abide  in  it 

The  romance  of  life  is  always  at  heart 
the  romance  of  discovery ;  for  the  lover 
who  persists  in  the  face  of  locksmiths 
opens  a  door  which  had  been  shut 
against  him;  and  seekers  after  truth, 
light,  or  gold  are  always  widening  the 
field  of  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
the  lover  is  the  most  favored  of  all  these 
children  of  fortune,  because  his  discov- 
eries always  add  to  the  store  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  will  always  believe  mat  he 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  ultimate  disclosure, 
but  he  will  always  find  another  day  of 
search  awaiting  him.  Still  pressing  on 
to  that  complete  possession  which  is  the 
prophetic  dream  of  lovers,  he  will  never 
completely  overtake  his  happiness,  never 
finally  possess  his  fortune.  He  is  more 
fortunate  than  they  who  are  rich  in 
things,  for  he  will  spend  freely  day  by 
day  and  yet  his  wealth  will  always  await 
him: 

L 

"  Room  after  room, 

I  hunt  the  house  through 

We  inhabit  together. 

Heart,  fear  nothing,  for,  heart,  thou  shalt 
find  her — 

Next  time,  herself  I — not  the  trouble  behind 
her 

.Left  in  the  curtain,  the  couch's  perfume  I 
As  she  brushed  it,  the  cornice-wreath  blos- 
somed anew ; 
Yon  looking-glass  gleamed  at  the  wave  of 
her  feather. 

n. 

"  Yet  the  day  wears, 
And  door  succeeds  door; 
I  try  the  fresh  fortune — 
Range  the  wide  house  from  the  wing  to  the 
center. 

Still  the.  same  chancel  she  goes  out  as  I 
enter. 

Spend  my  whole  day  in  the  quest, — who 
cares r 

But  'tis  twilight,  you  see, — with  such  suites 
to  explore, 

Such  closets  to  search,  such  alcoves  to  im- 
portune !" 


The  Spectator. 

Mrs.  Wilkins-Freeman's  New  Eng- 
land villages  (by  no  means  suggesting 
that  they  do  not  exist),  hidebound  in 
custom  and  faithful  to  tradition,  find 
their  counterpart  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  as  everybody  has  experienced. 
The  difference  is  merely  mat  naturally 
caused  by  nationality,  changed  condi- 
tions, local  color,  and  ancestry.  The 
human  nature  of  it  is  the  same.  During 
a  vacation  summer  before  last  the  Spec- 
tator found  himself  for  a  few  days  in  a 
Syrian  village  in  the  Lebanon,  which, 
differing  so  mightily  in  its  exterior  from 
a  village,  say,  in  New  Hampshire,  as 
seemingly  to  preclude  all  comparison, 
offered  an  interesting  parallel  in  its 
attempt  to  break  down  the  customs  of 
hundreds  of  years'  standing.  Quite 
naturally,  it  began  its  revolt  rather 
drastically  and  went  to  other  extremes 
with  a  suddenness  that  rather  surprised 
it  by  the  unforeseen  agencies  aroused. 
The  village  was,  and  still  is,  perhaps  the 
most  mediaeval  of  all  the  villages  in  the 
Lebanon.  It  lived  for  itself,  and  looked 
with  contempt  and  dislike  upon  all 
foreigners,  by  which  it  meant  anybody 
from  another  village.  There  lives  there 
to-day  a  woman  who  is  unpopular  be- 
cause she  came  from  outside,  and  is 
considered  "stuck  up"  because  she  is 
believed  to  require  meat  with  at  least 
one  meal  every  day.  Though  married 
to  an  influential  man,  people  look  at  her 
askance.  The  people  of  the  village  were 
as  bigoted  Maronites  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  the  bigoted  Maronite 
will  carry  his  bigotry  quite  as  far  as,  and 
in  a  smaller,  narrower  way  than  will  the 
Moslem  or  the  Druze  his  fanaticism.  In 
the  population  of,  say,  two  thousand  there 
are  only  thirty  or  forty  Greek  Catholics 
and  a  mere  handful  of  Protestants.  Until 
five  years  ago  the  American  missionaries 
had  hardly  been  able  to  get  into  the 
town,  much  less  establish  a  school  there, 
until  the  people  themselves,  probably 
unwittingly,  gave  an  opportunity.  For 
years  and  years  the  villagers  had  been 
dominated,  if  not  actually  ruled,  by  the 
Sheikhs — heads  of  two  or  three  families 
all  closely  related,  whose  feudal  rights 
and  privileges  seemed  to  have  existed 
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forever.  The  villagers  were  tradition- 
ridden,  church-ridden,  and  beset  by 
priests. 

® 

The  Sheikhs,  to  whom  of  course  the 
priest  of  the  village  catered  and  favored 
as  representing  capital,  carried  their 
claims  too  far,  and  the  result  was  a  revo- 
lution, the  news  of  which,  as  it  was  the 
result  of  a  church  squabble  (that  sounds 
natural  of  almost  any  village),  finally 
reached  Rome  itself  and  caused  ecclesi- 
astical action  to  be  taken  there.  It  was 
one  tradition  in  the  village  that  those 
Sheikhs  who  died  should  have  the  right 
of  burial  in  the  church,  and  that  was  all 
very  well  for  a  long  time.  But  as  the 
Sheikhs  multiplied,  naturally  more  of 
them  and  of  the  members  of  their  fami- 
lies died,  and  naturally  too,  as  the  church 
was  not  enlarged,  its  burying  capacity 
was  finally  reached.  Old  graves  were 
used  and  re-used  until  six  years  ago,  more 
or  less,  the  place  became  actually  unsani- 
tary. Some  of  the  villagers,  less  ham- 
pered by  tradition  than  others,  promptly 
protested,  and  soon  the  whole  popula- 
tion united  in  a  demand  that  the  Sheikhs 
should  bury  their  dead  in  the  cemetery, 
as  other  people  did.  The  Sheikhs  de- 
clared they  would  do  as  they  pleased 
(the  priest  remaining  noncommittal), 
and  proceeded  to  do  so.  Then  the 
people  appealed  to  the  Government  (the 
Christian  Government  of  the  Lebanon), 
and  here  they  were  upheld.  Govern- 
ment told  the  Sheikhs  not  to  die,  or  to 
bury  themselves  elsewhere  than  in  the 
church.  But  still  the  Sheikhs  protested, 
and  still  the  people  fought  back,  and  so 
vigorous  did  the  fight  wax  that  Rome 
heard  of  it  and  took  a  hand  in  the  fray. 
Said  Rome  in  effect:  "You  have  a 
church,  so  far  as  we  know  a  good  one. 
You  are  prosperous  enough  to  support 
it,  and  you  ought  to  have  pride  enough 
not  to  quarrel  about  it  We  have  not 
had  time  to  judge  of  the  facts  yet,  but 
one  certainly  is  patent  enough :  If  you 
can't  have  your  church  without  squab- 
bling over  it,  you  sha'n't  have  it  at  all. 
Let  it  be  closed."  And  closed  it  was. 
For  more  than  three  years  its  bell  rang 
not  for  matins  or  even-song  or  any  other 
office  of  the  Church,  and  mass  was  not 
•aid  in  it. 


So,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  their 
church,  the  people  considered  that  they 
had  won  a  victory.  They  were  not  left 
without  all  spiritual  guidance,  for  nearly 
every  hill  in  the  Lebanon  has  its  con- 
vent, and  the  people  received  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  at  the  convent  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Sheikhs  mean- 
while hiring  a  priest  from  another  estab- 
lishment to  dole  forth  the  same  to  them, 
in  a  stable  or  storeroom  or  something  of 
the  sort  Fortunately  for  the  Sheikhs, 
none  of  them  died  for  some  years.  But 
the  warfare  against  their  prestige  was 
kept  up.  Their  tyranny  over  the  people 
had  been  exhibited -in  a  hundred  petty 
little  ways,  which  had  always  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  natural  order  of  things, 
but  "which  the  people  now  began  to 
resent  flushed  with  the  partial  victory 
in  the  matter  of  the  church.  The  people 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  For  instance, 
it  had  long  been  an  unwritten  law  that 
no  villager  should  pass  on  the  road  any 
member  of  a  Sheikh  family  going  in  the 
same  direction,  no  matter  how  slowly 
the  latter  might  be  walking,  or  in  how 
much  of  a  hurry  the  former  might  be. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  general  order  of 
things  in  the  East  where  precedence  is 
strictly  adhered  to;  but  the  Sheikhs 
made  it  particularly  irksome,  and  insisted 
on  it  at  all  times.  Sometimes  it  appeared 
to  the  villagers  as  if  they  were  at  pains 
to  annoy.  The  Sheikhs  lived,  and  do 
still,  at  the  western  end  of  the  village, 
while  the  fountain  from  which  the  water 
supply  is  obtained  is  at  the  eastern  end. 
If,  toward  sunset,  a  member  of  the 
Sheikh's  family  took  it  into  her  head 
to  stroll  along  the  main  road  to  the 
fountain,  she  kept  back  the  women  who 
were  anxious  to  get  water  for  the  eve- 
ning meal,  or  forced  them  to  take  long 
detours.  If  the  stroller  stopped  for  the 
view  or  for  purposes  of  gossip,  the 
women  stopped  too.  Babies  might  cry 
or  tumble  off  the  roof,  and  the  men 
might  be  swearing  for  supper,  but  the 
women  had  to  wait  nevertheless.  The 
Sheikhs  and  their  families  "  held  up,"  so 
to  speak,  in  this  trivial  way,  the  whole 
village.  It  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
petty  annoyances,  and  the  reaction  came 
strongly.  From  refraining  from  passing 
a  member  of  the  "ruling"  family  on 
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their  way  to  the  fountain,  the  women 
made  opportunities  to  do  so.  Even  when 
the  water-jars  were  full,  and  housework 
demanded  attention,  women  would  make 
a  pretense  of  going  to  the  fountain  in 
order  to  pass  an  aristocrat  without  a  sal- 
utation, to  show  more  clearly  that  the  old 
order  had  passed  away.  To  this  day 
does  this  state  of  affairs  continue,  and 
the  evening  walk  to  the  fountain  has 
lost  its  charms  for  "  quality."  Instead, 
it  takes  its  constitutional  in  the  opposite 
direction,  along  a  dusty  carriage-road, 
where  the  only  attractions  are  an  ill- 
smelling  silk  factory  and  a  Greek  Cath- 
olic theological  seminary. 

® 

With  the  closing  of  the  church,  and 
while  Rome  was  still  considering  the 
case  on  its  merits,  the  opportunity  came 
for  the  American  missionaries  to  obtain 
a  small  foothold  in  the  bigoted  village. 
Where  one  of  them  had  been  stoned  a 
few  years  ago  as  he  rode  through,  a  school 
was  established  and  services  were  held. 
This  village  had  had  no  school  for  years, 
and  the  parents  sent  their  children  to  it 
in  large  numbers.  Some  of  the  parents 
even  went  to  the  services,  and  the  Bible, 
always,  if  possible,  kept  away  from  the 
people  by  the  priests,  was  circulated  in 
the  village.  The  lady  missionary  who 
went  to  the  village  each  summer  became, 
first  of  all,  the  friend  of  the  people,  inter- 
ested in  their  daily  doings,  their  work 
and  play,  their  gossip,  and  the  common 
things  of  their  lives.  Her  house  became 
the  rendezvous,  in  the  evenings,  for  the 
leading  men  of  the  village,  who  discussed 
all  sorts  of  topics,  ranging  from  the  fig 
crop  to  what  they  heard  from  their 
friends  in  America.  Speaking  of  Amer- 
ica, indeed,  this  village  has  sent  five  or 
six  hundred  of  its  young  men  to  that 
somewhat  vague  place,  and  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  that  fact,  bringing  with 
it  a  wider  insight  into  things,  has  had 
to  do  with  the  revolt  against  tradition. 
•  The  term  "  America  "  is  spoken  of  as  a 
vague  one  because  it  means  impartially 
Enyurk,  Barazeel,  or  Mezeek,  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico  are  best  known. 


This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries aroused  the  ecclesiastical  mind. 
The  Jesuits  established  a  school,  Rome 
decided  the  church  question  in  favor  of 
the  villagers,  and  the  doors  of  the  edifice 
were  thrown  open.  Its  bell,  so  long 
silent,  rang  every  day  continuously  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  a  week,  so  delighted 
were  the  villagers  over  their  second  vic- 
tory. Then  there  was  a  solemn  gather- 
ing of  a  dozen  or  more  priests,  who 
organized  a  still  more  solemn  procession, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  the 
Protestant  taint  from  the  village.  They 
marched  from  the  reopened  church,  and 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  Sheikh- 
less  fountain,  previously  made  holy,  the 
principal  street,  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  path  leading  to  the  mission- 
ary's abode  as  being  especially  foul.  As 
a  final  touch  in  the  restoration  of  the 
place  to  holiness,  the  priests  gathered 
together  all  the  Bibles  and  hymn-books 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  children 
and  took  them  to  the  public  oven,  where 
they  were  burned,  and,  moreover,  fur- 
nished heat  for  the  baking  of  the  bread 
of  the  village  for  that  day.  The  Jesuit 
school  waxed  in  numbers  and  the  Prot- 
estant school  fell  off,  though  still  retain- 
ing many  pupils.  Now,  it  seems  to  the 
Spectator  that  all  these  things,  including 
the  "  purification  "  of  the  street  and  the 
baking  of  bread  with  the  aid  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, rank  as  most  excellent  missionary 
results.  The  villagers  were  put  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defense  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  that  would  inevitably  lead  them 
to  inquire  why  any  defense  at  all  was 
needed.  The  advent  of  the  missionaries 
with  their  schools  had  stung  the  people 
in  a  very  sensitive  spot  when  they  real- 
ized that  the  education  of  their  children 
depended  on  outsiders  of  a  different  and 
hated  sect.  They  are  becoming  less 
bigoted,  very  slowly  but  surely;  they  are 
becoming  educated  indirectly  to  get  their 
ideas  for  themselves ;  and  that,  in  the 
Spectator's  view,  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  any  quantity  of  conversions  from 
one  Christian  sect  to  another,  it  being  at 
the  same  time  entirely  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  object  of  the  missions  is  merely 
to  make  proselytes. 
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Russian  Views  of  Kuropatkin  and  His 

Army 

By  George  Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

This  article  has  particular  timeliness  and  force  because  there  is  just  now  so  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  possibility  of  Russia  continuing  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  Japan  in  Man- 
churia. Many  of  the  rumors '  lately  current  to  the  effect  that  peace  is  near  at  hand  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  situation  in  Manchuria  is  extremely  serious  for  Russia. 
Mr.  Kennan's  article  largely  confirms  this  belief.  The  letters  he  quotes  show  clearly  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  corrupt  bureaucratic  system  of  government  A  rather  serious  illness 
has  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Kennan  to  delay  somewhat  the  account  of  the  siege  at  Port 
Arthur  which  he  is  preparing  for  The  Outlook.  We  hope,  however,  to  begin  this  series  of 
articles,  based  on  Mr.  Kennan's  daily  observation  at  Port  Arthur  for  over  two  months, 
within  a  very  short  time.  In  a  personal  letter  accompanying  the  present  article  Mr.  Kennan 
says  that  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Japanese,  who  had  expected 
the  place  to  hold  out  for  several  weeks  longer.  Of  the  eighty  thousand  men  and  several 
hundred  guns  released  for  use  in  Manchuria  by  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  Mr.  Kennan  says : 
"  Those  Port  Arthur  troops  are  seasoned  veterans  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  in  the  open  they 
could  probably  whip  any  equal  number  of  men  in  the  world.  They  have  been  fighting  for 
months  in  ditches,  trenches,  and  moats,  with  rifles,  bayonets,  fire-balls,  hand  grenades,  field 
guns,  and  wooden  mortars  throwing  all  sorts  of  high  explosives.  They  have  thrown  them- 
selves against  walls  of  concrete,  they  have  crept  up  behind  movable  steel  shields  to  cut  wire 
entanglements,  they  have  faced  searchlights,  star  rockets,  and  machine  guns,  and  while  I  was 
there  they  had  fighting  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  with  frequent  snacks  in  the 
night.   Nothing  that  they'll  see  on  the  Shaho  will  terrify  them."— The  Editors. 


WITH  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
the  Russo-Japanese  campaign 
of  1904  may  be  regarded  as 
closed ;  and  as  another  campaign  opens 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  all 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shaho,  where  two  great  armies  are  now. 
facing  each  other,  and  where,  in  the  near 
future,  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  will 
probably  be  fought  There  seems  to  be 
little  prospect  that  the  Baltic  fleet  will 
be  able  to  wrest  from  the  Japanese  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion that  remains  open  is  whether,  at 
any  time  in  the  near  future,  Russia  can 
transport  to  Manchuria  and  maintain 
there  an  army  large  enough  and  power- 
ful enough  to  cope  with  the  force  that 
Field-Marshal  Oyama  will  have  at  his 
disposal  when  the  veterans  of  Port 
Arthur  shall  have  joined  the  veterans  of 
Liaoyang.  With  a  view  to  throwing 
some  light  on  this  question,  I  have  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian,  and  present  here- 
with, extracts  from  the  private  letters  of 
a  number  of  Prussians — publicists,  sol- 
diers, Red  Cross  nurses,  and  others — 


who  are  now  in  Manchuria  or  have  re- 
cently been  there,  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  entitle  them  to  speak 
with  some  authority  with  regard  to  the 
methods  of  Russian  administration  and 
the  efficiency  of  Kuropatkin's  army. 
All  of  these  letters  have  recently  been 
published  in  "  Osvobozhdenie,"  the  jour- 
nalistic organ  of  the  Russian  Constitu- 
tional party,  and  most  of  them  are  from 
men  of  liberal  opinions  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  present  war  and  who  are 
openly  hostile  to  the  Russian  bureau- 
cratic system.  In  reading  the  letters, 
therefore,  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  point  of  view. 

The  writer  of  the  first  letter,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Demchinski,  is  a  Russian  publicist  of 
some  note,  who  seemed  at  one  time  to 
have  acquired  influence  over  the  Czar, 
and  who,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1903, 
sent  to  the  latter  a  memorial  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Russia  which  attracted  wide 
attention  in  that  country,  and  was  even 
noticed  by  the  foreign  press.  Last  sum- 
mer Mr.  Demchinski  went  to  Manchuria 
to  observe  the  war,  and  in  October,  just 
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before  the  battle  of  the  Shaho,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Suvorin,  the 
editor  of  the  St  Petersburg  "Novoye 
Vremya :" 

Express  Train  near  Kurgan, 
September  23  [October  6],  1904. 

My  Dear  Akxei  Sergeivich  : 

I  have  just  read  your  "  short  letter  "  in 
the  "Novoye  Vremya"  of  September  17. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  sincere,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  stopped  writing 
my  "  Recollections  "  and  am  writing  to 
you.  You,  sitting  there  in  St  Peters- 
burg, evidently  don't  know  accurately — 
in  fact,  you  don't  know  at  all — what  is 
going  on  in  Manchuria.  That  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  your  letter. 

Why  don't  you  ask  your  correspond- 
ents out  here  to  keep  you  privately  in- 
formed with  regard  to  what  is  happen- 
ing ?  Then  you  would  not  have  to  depend 
wholly  upon  St  Petersburg  tittle-tattle, 
several  specimens  of  which  I  have  found 
in  your  letter.  For  example :  First,  you 
say  that  the  forces  intended  for  Kuro- 
patkin  did  not  all  reach  him,  that  a  part 
of  them  were  side-tracked  in  Harbin. 
That  is  absolutely  untrue.  Not  only  did 
Kuropatkin  receive  all  [the  reinforce- 
ments] that  were  intended  for  him,  but 
he  asked  the  Viceroy  for  part  of  those 
intended  for  Linevich1  (the  Fifth  and 
First  Corps,  which  were  turned  back 
when  they  were  already  on  the  way). 
And  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  let  them  go  there,  where  they 
were  intended  to  go  1  You  quote  a  tele- 
gram to  the  effect  that  Linevich,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  is  marching  toward 
Korea.  That  is  sadly  laughable  when 
one  reads  it  here.  Do  you  know  the 
truth  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Linevich  has  only  11,000  bayonets  in 
his  whole  province  ?  And  that  includes 
those  at  Khabarofka',  Nikolsk,  and  Us- 
suriisk. 

Second,  the  supporters  of  Kuropatkin 
have  spread  no  less  widely  the  story 
that  the  march  of  Stackelberg  southward 
to  Vafangau  [Telissu]  was  forced  upon 
Kuropatkin  by  some  kind  of  outside 
pressure.  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of 
honor,  that  that  is  not  true.  I  saw  Kuro- 
patkin's  signature  to  the  plan  of  that 

■  General  Linevich  was  in  command  of  the  forces  at 
Vladivostok.  ( 


march.  It  was  adopted  in  preference  to 
the  plan  of  Zhilinski,  which  proposed  an 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Fengwang- 
cheng.  Both  plans  were  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  telegraph,  and  Kuropat- 
kin's  plan  was  approved. 

Third,  the  most  preposterous  of  die 
St  Petersburg  fables  is  the  one  which 
declares  that  "  Kuropatkin  is  loved  and 
trusted  by  his  officers  and  soldiers." 
That  is  childish  nonsense.  Ask  your 
correspondent  about  it  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  attitude  of  the  army  toward 
Kuropatkin  is  one  of  ridicule.  Four 
times  he  deceived  them  all.  Once,  in 
reviewing  the  troops,  he  said  to  them, 
"  From  here  we  will  not  take  a  backward 
step.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  advance  ;" 
and  a  few  days  later  we  retreated.  When 
he  rode  around  the  positions  at  Liao- 
yang  on  the  30th,  he  said  solemnly,  "  In 
these  positions  you  must  be  victorious 
or  die.  From  here  there  is  no  road 
backward."  All  his  officers  concluded 
then  that  he  would  retreat  that  day,  or 
at  latest  the  next  That's  the  kind  of 
"  trust "  they  have  in  him. 

The  army  knows  and  loves  only  one 
general,  and  that  is  "  Papa  "  Linevich. 
No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  army  I 
have  been,  I  have  heard  everywhere  the 
words,  "  If  Papasha  were  only  here  1" 
He  is  the  man  whom  both  officers  and 
soldiers  trust  and  with  him  they  will 
take  anything ;  but  he  is  not  a  reclamist 
like  Kuropatkin. 

They  thought  in  St  Petersburg  (I 
remember  it  very  well  and  now  you  write 
it)  that  when  Kuropatkin  came  to  Man- 
churia he  "  had  to  collect  and  organize  " 
an  army.  Figures  show  that  to  be  non- 
sense. Upon  his  arrival  mere  was 
turned  over  to  him  an  army  of  eighty 
battalions — a  larger  force  than  that 
with  which  we  crossed  the  Danube;  and 
yet  we  then  took  by  storm  Nikopol, 
Lovcha,  Timova,  and  Shipka,  and  be- 
sieged Rushchuk  and  Plevna,  and  we 
never  ran  away  with  such  shame  as  we 
are  running  away  now.  The  science  of 
retreat  was  first  taught  to  a  Russian 
army  by  Kuropatkin. 

Like  you,  I  don't  propose  at  present 
to  discuss  Kuropatkin's  "military  tal- 
ent;" but,  as  an  eye-witness,  I  have,  a 
right  to  criticise  the  admin^rative  or- 
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ganization  of  the  army.  For  example, 
I  go  into  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureau  Chief  says  to  me,  "  I'm  up 
to  my  chin  in  work.  Four  days'  cipher 
telegrams  have  not  yet  been  deciphered." 
What  would  you  think  of  intelligence 
that  had  been  deciphered  only  at  the 
end  of  four  days  ? 

On  the  4th  of  August  I  went  to 
Harbin.  That  was  a  time  when  every- 
thing was  quiet,  and  not  a  shot  had 
been  fired  in  two  weeks.  To  go  to 
Harbin  on  one  and  the  same  train 
means  to  spend  seven  or  eight  days  on 
the  road — so  well  organized  is  our  mili- 
tary transportation  1  In  order  to  shorten 
the  time  to  five  days  one  must  inquire 
at  the  stations  which  train  is  to  start 
first,  and  jump  from  one  train  .to  the 
other.  The  distance  is  five  hundred 
versts  [three  hundred  and  thirty  miles]. 

Seventy  versts  before  reaching  Harbin 
I  overtook  one  of  the  so-called  "  sanitary 
trains  without  special  appliances."  This 
train  was  supposed  to  go  through  with- 
out delay.   The  officer  in  command  of 
it  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Trans- 
portation the  following  instructive  tele- 
gram :  "  For  three  days  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  sanitary  train  without  special 
appliances,  which  contains  868  sick  and 
wounded  men.   We  have  no  place  where 
we  can  cook  food,  and  the  sick  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  in  three  days."  Of  course 
I  changed  to  this  train,  which  was  go- 
ing through  "  without  delay."   We  were 
eighteen  hours  in  making  the  remaining 
seventy  versts,  and  reached  Harbin  at 
one  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  impos- 
sible either  to  unload  the  sick  or  feed 
them.    Do  you  not  conclude  from  this 
that  in  the  management  of  the  railway 
there  is  no  organization  whatever  ? 

One  other  detail  of  that  train:  In 
order  to  make  it  accommodate  868  men 
the  latter  had  to  be  put  on  "  nares,"  or 
platforms,  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the 
other.  On  that  train  there  was  not  a 
single  doctor,  or  attendant,  or  nurse. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  them  ?" 
said  the  young  conductor,  in  a  complain- 
ing: tone.  "  The  dysentery  patients  lie  in 
two  tiers.  The  upper  ones  roll  down 
on  the  lower,  and  there's  nobody  to  put 
back  in  their  places.  In  two  of 
there  are  forty-eight  typhus 


fever  patients.  At  the  very  last  station 
I  asked  for  at  least  one  attendant  to 
look  after  them,  because  they  toss  about 
in  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  often  try  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  train  while 
it  is  in  motion ;  but  they  refused  to  give 
me  even  one."  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  without  being  a  "  specialist  in  mili- 
tary affairs  "  you  would  conclude  that  a 
sanitary  corps,  as  an  organized  unit  in 
Kuropatkin 's  army,  does  not  exist-;  and 
you  would  be  perfectly  right.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  relief  parties  of  the  zemstvos 
and  the  nobles,  half  the  wounded  would 
die  on  the  spot  But  even  a  zemstvo 
sanitary  corps  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  Those  whom  they  feed  are 
satisfied,  but  those  that  they  miss  may 
die  of.  hunger. 

Five  hours  before  the  order  was 
issued  for  the  evacuation  of  Haicheng, 
there  arrived  in  that  place,  and  were 
unloaded  there,  two  trains  with  provis- 
ions, which  had  been  ordered  by  wire 
after  the  memorable  words,  "No  step 
backwards."  It  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  that  the  provisions  already  on 
hand  in  Haicheng  were  sufficient  to  feed 
the  whole  army  for  seven  days,  and  yet 
another  week's  supply  was  ordered — 
that  is,  seven  more  train-loads.  The 
railroad  authorities  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare closed  sheds  for  these  provisions, 
and  I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  five  hun- 
dred Chinese  working  at  the  construc- 
tion of  those  sheds  on  the  very  day 
when,  without  a  single  shot  from  the 
enemy,  Haicheng  was  abandoned.  Luck- 
ily, the  other  three  trains  were  stopped, 
and  eight  hours  later  the  two  that  had 
already  been  unloaded  were  burned. 
"  Without  criticising  the  military  talent 
of  Kuropatkin,"  to  quote  your  own 
words,  will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  the  incident  that 
I  have  described  ? 

It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Alexei  Serge- 
ivich,  to  write  so  much  and  so  excitedly 
about  things  that  you  know  only  through 
the  gossip  of  the  capital.  Your  own 
correspondent,  as  he  told  me  himself  at 
staff  headquarters,  was  summoned  there 
on  the  1st  [14th]  of  September  and  was 
reprimanded  for  having  said  that  under 
such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  war,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
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to  make  peace.  But  why  did  he  not 
write  that  to  you  ?  The  disorganization 
of  all  parts  of  the  army  is  so  great  and 
so  glaringly  evident  that  as  long  ago  as 
July  10  [23]  I  wrote  to  St  Petersburg 
as  follows :  "  If  you  wish  for  the  good 
of  Russia,  insist  immediately  upon  the 
removal  of  Kuropatkin.  He  is  without 
talent  as  an  administrator  and  is  a 
coward  as  a  military  leader.  With  such 
organization  as  we  have  here  you  can't 
canyon  war — in  fact,  you  couldn't  even 
make  a  good  boot ;  it  would  be  sure  to 
have  a  crooked  heel.  Every  day  of 
delay  is  costing  Russia  dear,  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  so  long  as  Kuropat- 
kin commands  our  army  it  will  see  noth- 
ing but  shame.  This,  I  repeat,  is  not 
an  organized  army,  but  a  regular  kabak.1 

The  president  of  one  of  our  military 
courts  recently  said  to  me,  ■ "  What  can 
you  expect  from  an  army  that  is  com- 
manded by  criminals  ?"  I  have  in  my 
hands  the  official  papers  of  an  investiga- 
tion which  shows  that  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  evening  after  the  Kiuliencheng  battle 
[the  battle  of  the  Yalu]  General  Zasulich 
was  sixty  versts  from  Kiuliencheng,  driv- 
ing furiously  away  in  a  troika  and  knock- 
ing down  everybody  in  the  road.  He 
was  in  command  of  an  army  corps  only 
because  Kuropatkin  selected  him  and 
then,  through  obstinacy,  refused  to  re- 
move him,  as  in  the  case  of  Stackelberg. 
"  Criminals  "  through  "  obstinacy  "  com- 
mand army  corps  1  And  this  informa- 
tion is  given  us  by  army  officers  1  They 
must  be  closely  linked  together  1 

Although  I  was  not  a  military  man, 
and  although  I  based  my  judgment  only 
on  the  demoralization  of  the  army,  I 
made  a  bet  with  eleven  officers  of  the 
staff  and  line  early  in  July,  when,  as  yet, 
there  were  no  threatening  indications, 
that  we  would  retreat  from  Haicheng, 
from  Ai-sand-zan,  from  Liaoyang,  from 
Mukden,  and  from  Tiding ;  in  short, 
from  every  place  that  the  Japanese  chose 
to  drive  us.  I  have  already  won  so  far 
as  the  first  three  places  are  concerned, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  win  on 
all  points.  If  Kuropatkin  retains  com- 
mand, I'm  ready  to  wager  that  we'll  be 
driven  out  of  Harbin.    They  say  in  the 

'  Russian  bar-room. 


army  that  Kuropatkin  has  taken  an  oath, 
on  the  sword  of  his  grandfather,  that  he 
never  will  retreat  "  a  step  beyond  Ir- 
kutsk ;"  and  no  wonder  t 

In  my  "  Recollections  "  (which  I  am 
now  writing)  you  will  find  hundreds  of 
illustrations  referred  to  here  only  in 
paragraphs,  and  yet  this  letter  is  a  far 
longer  one  than  I  intended  to  write, 
because  my  heart  aches  for  long-suffering 
Russia.  I  intended  merely  to  say  to  you, 
"Don't  sing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  one 
whom  the  enemy  can't  find  fault  with. 
If  you  do,  you'll  only  delude  those  that 
you  profess  to  be  defending.  Don't 
deceive  them.  They  are  deluded  enough 
already  by  the  Kuropatkins,  the  Ukhtom- 
skys,  and  all  the  rest  who  '  command ' 
at  their  own  sweet  will  " 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  in  Manchuria,  and  not  in  Kuro- 
patkin alone,  write  me  at  Torbino,  where 
I  am  now  going,  and  I  will  then  tell  you 
all  I  know.  But  I  must  say  to  you  in 
advance,  that  when  I  came  here  I  was  as 
enthusiastic  over  Kuropatkin  as  you  are, 
as  you  can  see  if  you  read  my  letters ; 
but  I  return  completely  disillusioned. 

If  you  can  print  even  a  part,  of  this 
letter,  you  may  sing  as  many  panegyrics 
as  you  like ;  but  while  the  truth,  may  not 
be  spoken,  don't  deceive.  Russia  with  a 
lie.  N.  A.  Demchinski. 

Although  the  above  letter  is  evidently 
written  with  conviction  and  has  the  ring 
of  sincerity,  it  probably  does  injustice  to 
General  Kuropatkin  in  so  far  as  it  holds 
him  personally  responsible  for  adminis- 
trative defects  that  are  inherent  in  the 
Russian  system  of  government  and  that 
are  the  outcome  of  a  century  of  bureau- 
cratic, misrule.  The  Russian  autocracy 
has  always  shown  itself  weak  under  the 
strain  of  war,  and  the  confusion,  corrup- 
tion, incapacity,  and  maladministration 
to  which  Mr.  Demchinski  calls  attention 
now  were  almost  as  glaringly, apparent 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1877-8. 
Mr.  Demchinski's  assertions,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  apart  from 
the  question  of  responsibility,  seem  to  be 
fully  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
other  competent  Russian  observers.  A 
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private  letter  from  Liaoyang,  dated 
August  30,  says : 

"Our  disorganization  is  apparent 
everywhere.  In  our  hospitals  the  sol- 
diers find  fault  with  their  officers,  who, 
they  say,  'hide  themselves,'  and  the 
officers  in  turn  complain  of  their  gen- 
erals and  of  the  higher  authorities.  Of 
senseless  or  unexecuted  orders  there  is 
no  end.  Detached  forces  sent  out  to 
reconnoiter  are  often  left  without  cover 
or  support  and  are  shot  down  by  the 
Japanese.  Orders  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  troops  do  not  reach  the 
commanding  officers  of  such  troops  until 
after  the  battle  has  ended.  Alexeief, 
who  continues  to  interfere  with  military 
operations,  did  not  go  to  Vladivostok, 
as  he  intended,  but,  in  consequence  of 
news  received  from  the  south,  proceeded 
to  liaoyang.  There  he  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Kuropatkin,  lasting  an  hour 
and  a  half,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  that  place  and  transfer  the 
army's  base  northward  to  Hunzhuling. 
Now  everything  is  being  carried  out  of 
the  city.  The  sending  back  of  the 
wounded  by  rail  is  managed  with  shock- 
ing carelessness  and  haste.  Many  die 
from  hemorrhage  due  to  imperfect  band- 
aging, as  the  nurses  have  no  time  to 
finish  their  work  properly  and  there  is 
no  intercommunication  between  the  cars. 
As  many  as  eight  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  are  put  into  a  single  train  of 
freight-cars,  where  the  sick  lie  on  straw 
mats.  In  -these  improvised  sanitary 
trains  the  sick  often  starve  because 
there  are  no  facilities  for  cooking,  and 
telegrams  to  food  stations  don't  get 
through  in  time.  The  sanitary  parties 
of  the  zemstvos  [provincial  assemblies] 
feed  a  good  many,  but  the  military 
hospitals  are  insufficiently  manned  and 
supplied.  There  is  not  enough  of  any- 
thing. Hundreds  of  sick  are  brought 
into  the  hospitals  without  a  paper  of  any 
kind,  and  when  they  die  without  recover- 
ing consciousness,  as  they  often  do, 
there  is  no  means  of  identifying  them." 

A  Russian  correspondent,  who  seems 
to  be  a  soldier,  writing  from  Mukden 
under  date  of  September  10,  says :  "  Our 
regiment  fought  with  the  Japanese  for 
three  days  in  a  position  near  Liaoyang, 
and  on  the  fourth  we  retreated.  This, 


of  course,  is  not  news  to  you.  The 
things  that  one  hears  and  sees  here  are 
beyond  imagination.  The  troops  that 
arrived  before  us  are  in  a  most  deplor- 
able condition — dirty,  ragged,  and  in 
many  cases  wearing  Chinese  shoes. 
They  look  more  like  beggars  than  like 
soldiers.  Nobody  has  underclothing  or 
necessary  things  of  that  kind — all  has 
been  abandoned.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  sick,  and  especially  of  patients 
suffering  from  intestinal  disorders.  How 
many  have  been  killed  and  wounded  it 
is  hard  to  say.  In  our  regiment  the 
killed  number  only  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
The  sanitary  trains,  however,  are  hardly 
able  to  carry  away  the  wounded,  and  the 
nearer  hospitals  are  filled  with  them. 
Most  melancholy  of  all  is  our  self-de- 
struction. Almost  every  night  there  are 
attacks  and  skirmishes  among  detach- 
ments of  our  own  troops.  I  have  met 
non-commissioned  officers  from  various 
parts  of  the  army  who  confirm  this,  and 
our  own  regiment,  by  mistake,  fought 
in  the  darkness  with  the  Chembarski 
regiment,  and  there  were  many  casual- 
ties." . 

The  sanitary  and  medical  departments 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  are  so 
severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Demchinski, 
are  also  condemned  by  observers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Mukden.  A  private  St. 
Petersburg  letter,  for  example,  says :  "  A 
few  days  ago  an  officer  of  the  Red  Cross, 
who  was  under  orders  to  start  for  the 
Far  East,  gave  me  the  substance  of  a 
talk  that  he  had  just  had  with  the  director 
of  that  organization  at  its  headquarters 
in  this  city.  After  giving  him  his  in- 
structions and  the  money  for  his  trip, 
the  director  said,  'The  most  important 
thing  is  to  look  as  carefully  as  possible 
after  the  nurses  and  attendants  in  yOur 
division.'  Upon  being  asked  in  what 
way  the  latter  were  to  be  looked  after, 
the  director  replied, '  In  the  most  ordi- 
nary way ;  see  that  they  don't  rob  the 
wounded.  One  of  them  was  caught  at 
it  only  a  little  while  ago.  He  systemati- 
cally plundered  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  sent  the  money  to  his  wife  in  Russia. 
When  he  was  detected,  he  had  stolen 
2,400  rubles.  Kuropatkin  sent  him  to 
a  court  martial,  and  he  will  probably  be 
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shot ;  but  others  will  do  the  same  thing 
more  cautiously,  so  you'll  have  to  look 
after  them.  On  an  average  it  appears 
that  every  one  of  our  sanitary  attend- 
ants has  against  him  a  record  of  at 
least  ten  legal  judgments.'  The  con- 
fession was  certainly  a  most  frank  one, 
but  how  is  one  to  explain  such  astonish- 
ing carelessness  in  the  selection  of  Red 
Cross  subordinates  ?  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  indifference  and  negligence 
of  the  higher  authorities,  and  another  is 
the  complete  lack  of  systematic  control 
in  the  organization  itself.  The  manage- 
ment here  seems  to  aim  only  at  getting 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  attend- 
ants and  nurses  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  How  they  will  do  their  work  is  a 
matter  of  God's  mercy — in  any  event,  no 
account  of  it  will  ever  have  to  be  ren- 
dered." 

A  Russian  nurse,  writing  from  a  Red 
Cross  station  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lake  Baikal,  says : 

"  In  order  to  relieve  my  mind  I  must 
write  you  something  about  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  our  Red  Cross.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Central  Red 
Cross  Administration  in  St  Petersburg 
made  plans  for  a  chain  of  Red  Cross 
hospitals,  several  hundred  in  number,  to 
extend  throughout  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia. They  expected,  at  that  time, 
that  contributions  would  flow  into  their 
treasury  like  a  river,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Money  came  in  slowly  even 
from  the  first,  and  it  is  now  coming  still 
more  slowly.  All  the  high  officials  and 
commissioned  agents  of  the  organization 
receive  preposterous  salaries,  and  there 
is  not  enough  left  to  pay  their  subordi- 
nates and  to  furnish  and  maintain  the 
lazarets.  Instead  of  closing  superfluous 
hospitals  and  properly  equipping  the 
rest,  the  Red  Cross,  in  order  to '  save  its 
face,'  has  opened  them  all,  and  the  state 
of  affairs  in  them  is  something  unimagin- 
able.   Take,  for  example,  our  hospital 

here  in  N  .    For  the  sum  of  five 

hundred  rubles  a  year  the  Red  Cross 
rented,  from  a  certain  merchant  whom 

I  shall  call  Mr.  H  ,  two  barracks  on 

the  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  which  Mr. 

H  had  formerly  housed  his  laborers, 

and  also  a  number  of  stables  which  had 
been  occupied  by  cattle.    These  build- 


ings were  painted  and  whitewashed ;  a 
Red  Cross  flag  was  hung  up  over  them, 
and  the  hospital  was  ready.  There  is  no 
water-closet  and  only  one  bath;  the  walls 
and  the  roofs — especially  the  latter — 
leak  so  badly  that  they  cannot  be  mended, 
and  everything  is  in  decay.  The  walk, 
of  course,  are  made  of  rough  pine  or 
cedar  planks,  without  lining  or  plaster, 
and  there  are  no  windows.  When  the 
doors  are  open  there  is  a  strong  draught, 
and  if  the  doors  are  closed  die  stench 
becomes  unendurable. 

"  Besides  these  two  barracks,  the  Red 
Cross  has  borrowed  from  the  Emigra- 
tion Department  two  others  which  were 
formerly  used  by  emigrants,  and  which 
are  now  empty.  These,  without  any 
repairs  at  all,  have  been  added  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  group  of  buildings  as  a 
whole  is  intended  to  serve  particularly 
as  a  place  of  detention  and  treatment 
for  soldiers  suffering  from  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  All  such  patients 
from  the  scene  of  military '  operations 
and  from  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
are  stopped  here  so  that  they  shall  not 
carry  infection  into  Russia.  In  view  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  predict  that  the  object 
aimed  at  will  be  completely  attained. 
Infection  will  not  be  carried  into  Russia 
because  all  the  sick  brought  here  will 
die. 

"The  sick,  among  whom  are  many 
scorbutic  patients,  are  furnished  with 
bread  made  from  bad  flour,  and  we  have 
no  cabbage,  potatoes,  or  fresh  vegetables 
of  any  kind.  I  go  to  the  bazar  and  buy, 
with  my  own  money,  lemons,  onions, 
curds,  etc.,  which  I  give  to  the  sick,  a 
little  at  a  time.  Our  sanitary  attend- 
ants, who  are  recruited  from  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population,  are  constantly 
getting  drunk,  and  when  they  create  a 
scandal  and  are  discharged  their  places 
are  filled  by  new  men  of  the  same  kind 
picked  up  along  the  lake  shore." 

The  last  letter  for  which  I  have  space 
bears  no  date,  but  seems  to  have  been 
written  from  some  place  in  northern  or 
central  Manchuria — possibly  Harbin. 
It  is,  in  part,  as  follows:  "You,  who 
are  far  away  from  the  scene  of  war, 
probably  have  a  clearer  view  of  it  than 
we  who  are  on  the  very  threshold  of 
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the  military  arena.  All  that  we  know 
of  it  .we  get  from  disconnected  frag- 
ments of  news,  and  rumors,  rumors, 
rumors  I  For  this  reason  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  write  you,  not  of  facts, 
but  of  the  prevalent  spirit  and  feeling 
in  this  locality.  That  I  can  describe, 
with  full  assurance,  as  extremely  pes- 
simistic in  all  respects.  The  general, 
impression  is  that  at  this  time  next  year 
the  same  accursed  war  will  be  in  prog- 
ress. And  how  is  it  progressing  ?  Gen- 
eral public  opinion  says  as  badly  as 
possible.  Whether  public  opinion  is 
right  or  wrong  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say,  but  such  is  its  verdict  Our  sol- 
diers are  heroes,  but  those  who  stand 
above  them  are  far  from  being  up  to 
the  level  of  their  duty.  The  feeling  in 
the  army,  so.  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  stories  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  is 
critical  in  the  extreme. 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  common  Rus- 
sian soldier,  and  I  find  him  to  be  an 
extremely  sympathetic  personality,  and 
not  at  all  the  unthinking  machine  that  I 
had  pictured  to  myself  in  imagination. 
His  feeling  of  comradeship  and  of  loy- 
alty to  his  comrades  is  surprisingly  de- 
veloped. 

"  Many  of  the  wounded  here  long  to 
get  back  to  the  fighting-line,  because,  as 
they  say, '  We  can't  leave  our  comrades 
in  the  lurch,'  or  '  Our  comrades  are 
dying — how  can  we  stay  here  ?'  Their 
opinion  of  their  officers,  however,  is  not 
high,  as  you  would  discover  if  you  could 
hear  the  contemptuous  way  in  which 
they  speak  of  them  in  comparison  with 
the  officers  of  the  Japanese.  I  myself 
heard  one  soldier  say,  '  If  they  would 
only  give  us  Japanese  leaders,  we  could 
conquer  the  world ;  but  as  it  is,  we  throw 
away  our  lives  in  vain'  [literally  "lay 
down  our  heads  for  nothing  "]. 


"  It  is  terribly  trying  not  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Russia.  Newspapers  reach 
us  only  after  long  delay,  but  they  are 
read  with  intense  interest  What'  is 
going  to  happen?  If  the  war  would  only 
endl  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
lives  would  only  be  of  some  use  1 

"  Everybody  here  waits  with  nervous 
anxiety  for  the  end  of  the  war  and  its 
results.  We,  who  are  so  near,  see  and 
hear  almost  every  day  evidences  of 
meanness,  dishonesty,  and  stupidity ;  and 
the  universal  conviction  is  that  every- 
thing— absolutely  everything — will  have 
to  be  reformed  and  made  over." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Russian  ob: 
servers  with  regard  to  their  own  military 
administration  in  general  and  Kuropat- 
kin and  his  army  in  particular.  The 
writers  of  the  letters  may  be  biased,  to 
some  extent  by  disapprobation  of  the 
war,  and  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
the  bureaucracy  which  brought  the  war 
on ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
question  their  statements  of  fact  and 
the  picture  of  disorder,  confusion,  and 
incapacity  shown  by  the  facts  alone  is 
enough  to  raise  more  than  a  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  Russia  ever  to  make  any 
effective  stand  in  Manchuria  against  an 
enemy  whose  methods  are  orderly,  sys- 
tematic, and  carefully  thought  out ;  whose 
movements  are  always  intelligently  pre- 
arranged; and  whose  soldiers  are  edu- 
cated, patriotic,  well  trained,  and  invin- 
cibly brave.  Kuropatkin  may  be  as 
skillful  a  general  as  the  editor  of  the 
"Novoye  Vremya"  believes  him  to  be; 
but  the  governmental  system  of  which  his 
transportation  department  his  sanitary 
corps,  his  officers,  and  his  soldiers  are 
the  product  cannot  win  in  a  struggle 
with  a  system  based  on  popular  educa- 
tion, popular  representation,  individual 
freedom,  enlightened  patriotism,  order, 
system,  and  efficiency. 
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Should  the  Tariff  be  Revised :  The 
Opposing  Arguments 

I. — Revision  Not  Desirable 

By  William  F.  Draper 

President  of  the  Draper  Company  and  former  President  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  ex-Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  ex-Ambassador  to  Italy 


HAS  the  time  come  when  an  im- 
mediate revision  of  the  tariff  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable  ?  I 
am  asked  to  write  an  article  taking  the 
negative  side  of  this  question,  and  I  do 
it  with  willingness,  because  in  doing  so 
I  shall  express  my  well-considered  opin- 
ions. 

That  my  standpoint  may  be  clear,  and 
that  any  influence  that  my  business  has 
on  my  views  may  be  properly  discounted, 
I  will  explain  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
for  forty  years,  a  manufacturer  of  textile 
machinery — machinery  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  This 
industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  spite  of 
that  duty  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
machinery  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported. The  company  of  which  I  am 
President — the  Draper  Company — is  a 
member  of  no  combination,  though  it 
holds  patents  on  some  of  the  machines 
which  it  manufactures,  and  these  ma- 
chines are  sufficiently  valuable  in  use  to 
secure  us,  for  the  time  being,  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  American  market  in 
this  line.  I  shall  not  mention  my  per- 
sonal affairs  further,  except  to  state  later 
the  effect  of  the  Wilson  Bill,  upon  them, 
but  will  discuss  the  question  from  a 
general  standpoint 

In  commencing,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
state  that  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  that 
my  arguments  will  be  based  on  the  belief 
that  our  home  market  is  more  valuable 
to  us  than  any  foreign  market  can  be ; 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  wages  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and  that  it  is  also  desirable  to  maintain, 
and  even  increase,  our  present  diversifi- 
cation of  industry. 

Were  I  a  free-trader,  I  would  say, 
"  Revise  the  tariff  at  once,  and  wherever 
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possible,  and  as  much  as  possible."  If 
industries  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  labor 
paid  one-half  what  it  receives  now,  I 
should  regret  it,  but  should  regard  it 
as  only  an  unfortunate  incident  of  a 
desirable  change.  If  any  industry  should 
find  itself  unable'  to  stand  the  world's 
competition,  it  would,  from  that  stand- 
point, show  that  it  did  not  belong  here 
and  ought  not  to  be  here ;  and  if  it  could 
compete  and  remain  only  by  paying  lower 
wages,  that  would  be  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate necessities  of  the  case. 

If  I  believed  in  a  tariff  for  revenue 
Only,  I  should  take  the  same  view  as 
above  stated,  modified  by  the  desirability 
or  necessity  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
public  revenue  from  duties  on  imports, 
and  I  should  favor  the  earliest  possible 
revision  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to  produce 
the  highest  revenue,  regardless  of  pro- 
tection. 

Free-traders  and  believers  in  a  merely 
revenue  tariff  do  not,  however,  control 
the  Government  at  the  present  time, 
although  they  are  responsible  for  much — 
probably  for  most — of  the  clamor  for 
revision.  If  they  get  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  will  revise  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  they  would  be  justified  in  so  doing 
if  they  are  sincere.  The  question  now, 
however,  is  to  be  decided  by.  those  of 
another  school  of  thought,  the  Republi- 
can party,  which  has  recognized  protec- 
tion as  its  cardinal  principle;  being  in 
power. 

There  has  been  a  lame  attempt  lately 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  so-called 
"  Independent "  journals  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Republican  party-  is  not 
committed  to  protection,  but  is  at  liberty 
to  act  on  free-trade  lines.  To  meet  this 
I  have  only  to  quote  briefly  from  two  or 
three  of  their  National  platforms,  and,  if 
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there  were  room,  similar  statements 
might  be  quoted  from  many  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  campaign  literature 
and  the  arguments  of  their  speakers. 
The  platform  of  1860,  on  which  they 
gained  their  first  victory,  declared  for 
protection  as  follows : 

That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  government  by  duties 
from  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an 
adjustment  of  these  duties  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country ;  and  we  commend  the  policy 
of  the  National  exchange  which  secures  to 
the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agricul- 
ture remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  Nation 
commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  1 896,  when  the  Wilson  Law  was  in 
operation,  the  platform  contained  the 
following  statement:  "We  renew  and 
emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy 
of  protection  as  the  bulwark  of  American 
industrial  independence  and  prosperity." 
The  existing  Democratic  tariff  was  de- 
nounced, and  in  conclusion  the  declara- 
tion was  made :  "  The  country  demands 
a  right  settlement,  and  then  it  wants 
rest" 

In  pursuance  of  these  declarations  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  enacted  in  1897,  and 
the  party  has  "stood  pat"  on  it  ever 
since.  That  tariff  has  been  the  subject 
of  free-trade  and  Democratic  attack  in 
two  Presidential  and  four  Congressional 
elections,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
period  of  wonderful  National  prosperity, 
and  also  an  unbroken  period  of  Repub- 
lican success,  culminating  in  the  election 
in  November  last. 

In  that  election  the  protection,  plank 
was  substantially  as  follows : 

Protection,  which  guards  and  develops 
our  industries,  is  a  cardinal  policy  of  the 
Republican  party.  We  insist  upon  its  main- 
tenance, and  rates  of  duty  should  be  re- 
adjusted only  when  conditions  have  .so 
changed  that  the  public  interest  demands 
their  alteration,  but  this  work  cannot  safely 
be  committed  to  any  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  Republican  party.  A  Democratic 
tariff  has  always  been  followed  by  business 
adversity;  a  Republican  tariff  by  business 
prosperity.  When  the  only  free-trade  coun- 
try among  the  great  nations  agitates  a  return 
to  protection,  the  chief  protective  country 
should  not  falter  in  maintaining  it. 

This  plank  asserts  that  rates  of  duty 
should  be  adjusted  only  when  conditions 


have  so  changed  that  the  public  interest 
demands  their  alteration;  and,  even  then, 
that  the  work  must  be  committed  to  the 
friends  of  protection.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  free-trade  arguments  will 
not  and  should  not  appeal  to  a  Re- 
publican Senate  and  House.  The  fact 
that  cheaper  foreign  products  might  re- 
place dearer  American  commodities  in  . 
some  lines  if  the  tariff  were  removed  or 
reduced  would  have  no  weight  with 
protectionists,  if  that  cheapness  were  to 
be  obtained  by  throwing  our  own  people 
out  of  employment  or  reducing  their 
wages.  Revision  must  be  justified  by 
arguments  that  are  consistent  with  pro- 
tection, or  it  should  not,  and  will  not,  be 
undertaken. 

Now,  from  the  protectionist's  stand- 
point (which  the  recent  election  demon- 
strates is  the  standpoint  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people),  are 
there  any  changed  conditions  that  require 
a  general  tariff  revision  ?  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  any  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward,  which  is  what  the  advo- 
cates of  revision  demand,  will  and  must 
cause  a  depression — a  cessation  or  dim- 
inution of  production  in  most  lines 
directly  affected  by  the  tariff,  until  it  is 
known  what  the  new  rates  are  to  be. 
The  changing  of  rates  will  affect  prices, 
or  there  will  be  no  sense  in  making 
changes ;  and  no  one  but  an  idiot  would 
keep  on  producing  unsold  goods  when 
the  prices  of  similar  goods  are  to  be 
lowered  by  Act  of  Congress,  no  one 
knows  when  or  to  what  extent  This 
will  throw  people  out  of  employment, 
and  again  reduce  the  demand  for  all 
goods  by  the  diminution  of  their 
consumption,  and  further  and  further 
stoppage  will  become  necessary.  The 
responsibility  of  lowering  the  tariff  gen- 
erally, or  even  of  undertaking  such  a 
general  change,  is  thus  a  grave  one — 
particularly  for  the  friends  of  protection, 
who  cannot  consistently  tear  down  what 
they  have  built  up,  without  undoubted 
evidence  that  more  harm  is  being  done 
by  the  continuation  of  present  rates  than 
would  follow  reopening  the  question. 

Going  farther,  in  many,  if  not  most, 
lines  of  manufacture,  a  reduction '  of 
duties  will  mean  permanently  either 
increased  importation,  with  correspond- 
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ingly  diminished  American  production, 
or  a  reduction  of  wages,  which  will 
naturally  spread  into  other  lines,  to 
enable  our  home  market  to  be  held. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
reports  of  the  Government  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June,  1904, 
and  show  imports  of  articles  of  which 
large  amounts  now  come  from  abroad, 
in  spite  of  duties.  The  list  might  be 
made  much  more  complete  had  I  room, 
but  I  quote  only  the  larger  importations 
of  dutiable  goods,  to  illustrate  my  point : 

Manufactures  of  bronze   »754,302 

Brushes   1,372,227 

Buttons  and  button  forms   892,612 

Cement   1,99333 

M^dte!^.^:::::-.::::::::::  24« 

Bituminous  coal   5,043,824 

Manufactures  of  cotton   49,524,426 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware   12,005,008 

Manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  etc   39,221 ,694 

Fish   8,610,653 

Fruits  and  nuts   14,720, 100 

Glass  and  glassware   6,367,585 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber,  etc   1,157,042 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of   26,400,022 

Jewelry  (not  including  precious  stones)  —  2.04S.697 

Leather   4,909,231 

Manufactures  of  leather   6,190,984 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures  of ....  1,672,374 

Matting  and  mats   3,609,795 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of   6,334,226 

Musical  instruments   1,366,378 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors   1 ,674,019 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of   5,319,086 

Manufactures  of  silk   31,973,680 

T^^oV.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.'.'.'.'.v.'.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  i6;939;487 

Manufactures  of  tobacco   3,1 

Manufactures  of  wood   6,' 

Wool   24, 

Manufactures  of  wool.   17, 

Most  of  these  articles  we  ought  to 
produce  ourselves,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  reduction  of  duties,  by  making  foreign 
competing  goods  in  these  lines  cheaper, 
would  either  close  American  factories  or 
force  cheaper  production  therein.  The 
pressure  of  competition  now  has  driven 
our  manufacturers  to  the  greatest  econ- 
omy in  production,  consistent  with  the 
wages  paid,  and  an  enforced  cheaper 
production  would  therefore  entail  a  re- 
duction of  wages.  This  again  would 
diminish  our  home  market  and  lower  our 
civilization  by  bringing  our  mechanics 
and  laborers  nearer  to  the  material  con- 
dition of  those  in  similar  vocations 
abroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  tariff,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  high  wage  scale 
here,  and  the  lowering  of  this  scale  per- 
manently would  be  a  National  calamity, 
degrading  our  labor,  diminishing  our 
home  market,  and  striking  at  the  very 


foundation  of  our  Republic.  I  know 
that  tariff  reformers  jeer  at  this,  and 
assert  that  the  greater  wages  of  the 
mechanic  here  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  greater  cost  of  commodities.  My 
space  is  too  short  to  quote  from  Gov- 
ernment reports  and  other  familiar  data 
on  this  point,  but  I  will  make  a  brief 
quotation  from  John  Mitchell,  in  his 
"  American  and  European  Labor  Condi- 
tions Compared."  He  says  in  Letter 
No.  12: 

Generally  speaking,  the  material  situation 
of  the  American  workingman  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  his  European  brethren.  Although 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  general  conditions 
of  work  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  the 
United  States,  the  situation  of  the  American 
workingman  in  these  respects  is  better  than 
that  of  the  European  workingman.  Wages, 
measured  both  in  money  and  in  what  money 
will  buy,  are  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  and  are  much  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  France,  or 
Belgium.  The  working  day  appears  to  be 
slightly  longer  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England,  and  somewhat  shorter  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  Belgium. 

We  had  a  sample  of  what  tariff  revis- 
ion would  accomplish  in  the  passage  of 
the  Wilson  Law  in  1894,  after  six  months 
or  more  of  discussion  and  uncertainty. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  those  then  of  mature  age. 
All  such  remember  the  closed  factories, 
the  immense  destruction  of  values,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
men  desiring  work  who  could  not  find 
it.  And  yet  the  Wilson  Law  was  only  a 
moderate  reduction  from  the  McKinley 
tariff — not  as  bad,  perhaps,  as  might  be 
expected  if  the  work  were  undertaken 
again. 

It  is  certain  that  if  a  reduction,  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  were  any  less 
radical,  the  cry  would  immediately  go 
up  from  the  independent  papers  and 
tariff  reformers  for  a  real  revision — not 
a  make-believe.  Nothing  would  be  set- 
tled, and  a  partial  success  would  only 
stimulate  the  outcry  for  more. 

Referring,  however,  to  the  Wilson 
reduction  or  revision  (the  terms  are 
synonymous),  I  will  state  its  effect  on 
one  business — my  own.  We  were  em- 
ploying twelve  hundred  men  at  our  works 
in  Hopedale  in  1892,  when  it  became 
certain  that  a  revision  would  be  made — 
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standard  of  wages.  In  1894,  after,  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  Mil,  this  number 
was  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred,  working  three-quarters  time, 
and  at  wages  twenty  per  cent  less  for 
the  time  employed.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  reduce  wages  still  further,  as  we 
were  besieged  by  competent  men  willing 
to  work  for  any  price  we  would  or  could 
give  them.  The  amount  of  reduction 
of  duty  on  our  product  was  only  from 
forty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  a 
less  reduction  than  this  could  hardly  be 
expected  if  our  duties  were  to  be  revised 
at  all.  I  certainly  do  not  care  for  a 
repetition  of  this  experience,  and  do  not 
think  the  country  does.  It  may  be  fair 
to  say  that  after  business  became  ad- 
justed to  the  lower  tariff  our  force  went 
up  again  to  seven  hundred  men,  still  at 
the  lower  wages,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Law,  after  which  we  in- 
creased to  a  larger  force  and  higher 
wages  than  ever  before.  I  anticipate 
another  similar  experience,  not  only  for 
my  industry,  but  aU  along  the  line,  if  we 
again  put  the  same  causes  into  opera- 
tion. 

Now,  assuming,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  Dingley  tariff ,  under  which  the  coun- 
try has  prospered  since  1897,  was  desir- 
able at  that  time,  I  ask  again,  what 
changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place 
that  require  a  general  lowering  of  duties — 
what  changes  that  will  justify  the  com- 
mercial disturbance  that  is  sure  to  fol- 
low even  the  attempt  to  make  such  a 
revision  ?  The  country  was  prosperous 
then ;  it  is  prosperous  now.  Our  wage 
scale  was  then  higher  than  those  of 
other  countries  that  compete  in  our 
home  market ;  it  is  higher  now. 

The  only  arguments  that  seem  to  be 
pressed  are  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing our  foreign  trade  in  certain  lines ; 
and  the  fact  that  industrial  combinations 
have  increased  in  number  and  capital. 
I  can  discuss  these  points  only  briefly. 

As  to  the  increase  of  foreign  trade,  it 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
under  the  present  tariff,  without  injuring 
any  of  our  producers.  To  increase  it 
further  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
mean  that  industries  that  do  not  now 
possess  the  home  market  would  be 
placed  at  still  greater  disadvantage  for 


the  benefit  of  those  that  possess  the 
home  field  and  desire  a  larger  foreign 
outlet.  I  wish  these  fortunate  ones  all 
success  in  obtaining  it,  if  they  can  do  so 
under  fair  conditions ;  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  destroy  other  industries  for  that  pur- 
pose. Our  home  market  is  immensely 
more  valuable  than  any  increased  foreign 
market  would  be  that  can  be  secured 
even  under  absolute  free  trade.  Further, 
if  the  injury  to  industries  that  need  pro- 
tection could  be  compensated  for  by  the 
increased  foreign  trade  in  the  few  lines 
of  manufacture  where  we  can  compete 
on  a  level  (which  is  most  improbable), 
the  readjustment  of  business  would  be 
costly  to  the  country  and  ruinous  to 
many,  while  the  final  result  would  be  a 
lessened  diversification  of  our  industries. 

As  to  the  combinations  and  so-called 
trusts,  none  of  them  whose  products 
have  tariff  protection  controls  the  Amer- 
ican market,  and  none  is  likely  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  a  "  trust-buster,"  but  I  believe 
that  neither  corporations  nor  individuals 
should  be  permitted  to  work  injury 
rather  than  good  to  the  body  politic. 
Whether  more  legislation  is  needed  to 
control  these  great  aggregations,  or 
whether  all  now  on  the  statute-book  is 
wise  or  not,  is  not  the  question  under 
discussion.  I  do  claim,  however,  that 
tariff  reduction  on  the  articles  produced 
by  the  trusts  will  injure  their  competitors, 
and  the  workmen  employed  by  them, 
vastly  more  than  it  will  injure  the  cor- 
porations themselves. 

So  much  for  a  general  tariff  reduction. 

It  would  cause  commercial  depression 
while  being  made. 

It  would  lessen  our  general  prosperity 
after  it  was  made. 

It  would  lower  the  wages  of  labor. 

It  would  not  aid  in  solving  the  trust 
problem. 

It  is  not  called  for  by  any  one  outside 
of-  free-traders,  who  wish  not  only  to 
revise  but  to  destroy  our  tariff. 

The  clamor,  such  as  there  is,  is  really 
not  for  a  general  revision,  but  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  certain  schedules ;  and  might  be 
easier  to  consider  and  act  upon  if  there 
was  agreement  on  the  schedules  to  be 
reduced.  I  have  discussed  this  question 
with  business  men  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  have  been  unable  to 
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find  any  strong  sentiment  for  general 
revision,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
men  who  favor  reductions  that  would 
seem  of  advantage  to  them  individually 
if  no  other  changes  were  made.  A  few 
New  Englanders  (like  Governor  Doug- 
las) ask  for  free  hides  and  free  coal,  or, 
like  Mr.  Foss,  for  free  iron  and  free 
agricultural  products.  The  Westerner 
might  favor  lower  duties  on  manufactured 
goods,  if  there  were  no  reduction  on 
goods  that  compete  with  his  section. 
The  Southerners  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  general  reduction,  outside  of  those 
engaged  in  some  industry  that  needs 
protection,  and  there  they  "  stand  pat" 
Short-sighted  manufacturers  may  clamor 
for  free  raw  material  in  their  special 
lines,  but  the  producers  of  so-called  raw 
material  feel  that  if  duties  that  affect 
them  are  to  be  lowered,  those  that  pro- 
tect others  must  be  lowered  also. 

Almost  any  man  who  does  not  think 
the  subject  clear  through  would  be  glad 
of  lower  duties  on  what  he  buys;  but 
few  are  ready  to  consent  to  lowering  the 
tariff  on  what  they  sell. 

Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  governed,  or  greatly  influenced, 
by  the  views  of  their  constituents  in 
such  matters.  When  a  new  tariff  is 
made,  there  is  a  clash  of  interests,  and 
whatever  is  adopted  is  a  compromise — 
and  will  be,  as  long  as  human  nature  is 


human  nature.  Many  who  admit  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  a  general  reduc- 
tion, and  who,  in  fact,  would  oppose  one, 
say,  Why  not  make  changes  in  certain 
lines  where  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  duties  are  too  high,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  tariff  untouched? 
The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  will  justify  such 
a  course.  Any  proposition  for  change 
will  be  open  to  amendment,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  will  be  like  the  opening 
of  Pandora's  box. 

A  general  revision  will  be  precipitated 
by  an  attempt  at  special  revision ;  and 
while  no  one  can  foresee  what  kind  of  a 
tariff  will  be  the  result,  we  can  all  be 
sure  of  the  business  depression  that  will 
follow  the  attempt  to  make  it 

The  present  tariff  has  served  and  is 
serving  its  purpose  well.  Business  is 
adjusted  to  it  There  is  no  agreement 
on  what  changes  are  necessary  to  make 
it  better ;  and  a  general  reduction,  which 
would  be  likely  to  follow  an  attempted 
revision,  would  make  it  worse,  from  the 
standpoint  of  protection. 

If  the  free-traders  obtain  a  majority  in 
the  country  later,  let  them  take  the 
responsibility  of  revision.  Protection- 
ists cannot  do  so  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  a  general  revision  will  do 
more  good  than  harm — and  that  is  far 
from  being  the  case  at  the  present  time. 


II. — Readjustment  Necessary 

By  William  D.  Washburn 

Ex- President  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way Companies,  Director  in  the  Pillsbury- Washburn  Milling  Company,  ex-United  States  Representative,  and 
ex-United  States  Senator. 


NO  public  question  is  at  this  time 
more  generally,  considered  or 
more  earnestly  discussed  than 
that  of  the  proposed  revision  or  read- 
justment of  the  present  tariff  schedules, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  question  raised  in 
the  President's  Message  looking  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law. 

For  a  long  time  tariff  revision  senti- 
ment has  been  gaining  strength  and 
intensity  throughout  the  entire  country. 
It  has  been  probably  stronger  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  than  elsewhere,  but  it 


has  been  very  general  everywhere.  This 
sentiment  would  have  had  more  aggress- 
ive expression  by  Republicans  in  the 
last  campaign  had  it  not  been  for  their 
fear  that  such  expression  might  lead 
to  radical  division  in  their  party,  and 
so  jeopardize  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Many  felt  in  common 
jrith  myself,  that  the  agitation  of  this 
subject  could  be  postponed  until  after 
the  election.  That  election,  however, 
by  phenomenal  and  unprecedented  ma- 
jorities, indicated  the  faith  of  the  people 
both  in  the  wisdc 
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administration  and  in  admiration  for  its 
great  leader.  The  election  removed  the 
last  reason  or  pretext  for  further  post- 
ponement of  the  treatment  of  a  question 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  should  be  made  by  its 
friends,  namely,  by  the  Republican  party, 
now  in  full  control  of  the  Government 
Such  a  revision  should  be  made  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  especially  to 
American  labor.  While  the  doctrine  of 
protection  has  already'  vindicated  its 
soundness  and  wisdom,  the  tariff  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fetish.  It  is  true 
mat,  under  the  tariff's  operation,  we 
have  developed  great  industries.  They 
now  stand  in  no  further  need  of  such 
protection.  I  have  been  a  protectionist 
all  my  life ;  but  during  these  long  years 
it  has  been  claimed  by  the  friends  of 
protection  that  it  would  be  less  and  less 
necessary.  We  have  all  been  saying 
that  the  time  would  come  when  compar- 
atively little  protection  would  be  required 
in  order  to  maintain  our  industries  on  a 
proper  basis.  To  a  great  extent  that 
time  is  now  at  hand. 

In  any  state  of  the  case  the  matter  of 
formulating  a  tariff  is  largely  a  business 
proposition.*  Apart  from  the  raising  of 
revenue,  the  tariff  ' is  supposed  to  be 
created  with  the  view  of  advancing  and 
developing  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  It  surely  is  not  wise  to  insist 
on  unnecessary  protection  for  a  few 
small  industries  at  the  expense  of  those 
widely  extended  and  important.  It  is 
not  a  broad  policy  to  "  save  at  the  spile 
and  lose  at  the  bung."  A  few  industries 
might  possibly  suffer  from  any  sub- 
stantial change,  but  these  are  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  of  our 
great  industries  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
Outgrown  any  necessity  for  protection 
such  as  was  required  in  the  early  stages 
Of  their  development.  The  present 
duties  On  many  articles  are  excessive, 
and  required  neither  for  the  protection 
of  American  industries  nor  for  protection 
to  American  labor. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Dingley  Bill  in  1897,  conditions  have 


very  materially  changed.  They  make  a 
general  revision  not  only  necessary  but 
inevitable.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason,  therefore,  why  Congress  should 
not  go  forward  promptly  and  adjust  the 
tariff  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  to-day  instead  of  adhering  to  a  basis 
of  conditions  that  existed  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  All  must  realize  that  the  world 
of  economic  progress  has  been  moving 
rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  In  that  time 
conditions  of  commerce  and  manufacture 
have  been  greatly  altered.  Why  should 
not  these  tariff  changes  be  made  now, 
fairly  and  courageously  ?  Where  duties 
are  found  to  operate  unjustly,  why  should 
we  not  modify  them  and  correct  them 
now  in  a  businesslike  and  sensible  way? 

When  so  many  articles  of  American 
manufacture  are  sold  in  London  cheaper 
than  English  goods  of  the  same  character, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  American 
articles  need  no  home  protection.  But 
the  result  of  our  present  exorbitant  tariff 
on  these  articles  is  seen  in  their  sale  at 
cost,  or  less  than  cost,  abroad,  to  prevent 
home  as  well  as  foreign  competition  and 
to  maintain  high  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Competition  (and  consequent 
fair  prices)  was  one  of  the  original 
objects  of  the  tariff.  It  is-  a  paradox  of 
economics,  therefore,  that  competition 
should  lower  prices  of  our  own  articles 
in  England  and  increase  them  in  the 
United  States. 

The  reason  why  the  tariff  was  origi- 
nally imposed  was  because  we  wished  to 
establish  industries  in  America  as  against 
cheaper  capital  and  cheaper  labor  abroad. 
That  reason,  however,  disappears  since, 
as  I  have  shown,  our  home  industries 
are  now  enabled  to  stand  alone  and 
maintain  the  price  of  labor  without 
protection.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  statesmen  should  recognize  these 
changed  conditions  and  act  accordingly. 
The  cry  of  "  let  well  enough  alone  "  is 
no  longer  sound,  and,  looking  into  the 
long  future,  will  be  less  and  less  sound. 
The  fact  is  that  our  excessive  duties 
have  led  to  great  monopolies. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  steel  rails. 
They  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cost, 
including  a  fair  manufacturer's  profit,  of 
about  $16  a  ton.  Yet  the  steel  manu- 
facturers, having  virtual  control  of  the 
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markets,  are  selling  the  same  steel  rails 
at  $28  a  ton,  making  a  profit  without 
reason  and  reaching  absolute  extortion, 
a  profit  which  enables  the  corporations 
to  pay  dividends  on  a  capitalization  of 
three  or  four  times  its  real  value,  the 
capitalization  being  at  least  three  parts 
water  to  one  of  money.  We  can  manu- 
facture steel  rails  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  anywhere  on  the  globe,  and  so 
cheap  as  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
export  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet 
there  is,  as  I  remember,  a  duty  of  $7.80 
a  ton  on  imported  rails  1 

Sales  abroad  for  lower  prices  than  at 
home  are  generally  accompanied  by  the 
fact  that  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  prod- 
uct exists  at  home.  For  example,  I  am 
informed  by  Sir  Thomas  G.  Shaughnessy, 
the  very  able  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  that  his  company  has 
been  purchasing  steel  rails  from  this 
country,  delivered  at  St  John,  New 
Brunswick,  at  $21  a  ton.  At  the  same 
period  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul,  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Company  (a 
connecting  line  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  east 
and  at  Portal,  Manitoba,  in  the  west,  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  hundred  miles) 
paid  $28  a  ton  for  the  same  kind  of 
rails  at  the  mills,  and  about  $30  a  ton 
delivered  at  their  lake  port  at  Gladstone, 
Michigan.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
use  of  foreign  markets  to  avoid  a  surplus, 
thereby  benefiting  our  competitors  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  people. 

Assuming  that  railway  rates  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  and  value  of  a 
railway,  it  is  readily  seen  that  an  enor- 
mous extra  charge  is  made  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  by  compelling  the 
railways  to  pay  two  prices  for  the  rails 
of  which  they  are  built  While  the  rail- 
ways primarily  pay  these  extortionate 
prices  for  steel  rails,  in  the  final  analysis 
they  are  paid  by  the  public.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  is  not  one  to  make 
any  American  proud.  When  it  comes 
to  this,  that  railways  can  be  built  more 
cheaply  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  both  using  American  rails,  die 
whole  situation  is  certainly  not  encour- 
aging ;  in  fact  it  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment 

Yet  there  are  many  instances  of  simi- 


lar character.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  have  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  tariff  to  correct  these 
grave  injustices.  Under  a  just  and 
businesslike  revision  the  interest  of  no 
legitimate  industry  will  be  impaired  It 
will  affect  materially  only  that  class  of 
people  who  expect  unfair  advantages. 

Revision  and  reciprocity  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  James  G.  Blaine  was  wiser  than 
his  generation  when,  with  remarkable 
foresight,  he  first  urged  the  principles  of 
reciprocity  treaties.  We  know  what 
occurred  under  the  operations  of  the 
resultant  and  so-called  Blaine  treaties, 
made  by  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Harrison's  administration. 
Hence  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  such  a 
policy  would  now  bring  to  this  country. 
The  Blaine  treaties  were  in  operation 
but  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  little 
less  than  two  years,  yet  their  effects 
were  almost  marvelous.  Had  the  trea- 
ties not  been  repealed  by  a  party  which 
seems  always  to  do  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  wrong  time,  no  one  can  estimate 
what  would  have  taken  place  had  they 
been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Spain,  affecting  our  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  continuing  from  1891  to 
1893.  In  1891  our  exports  to  Cuba 
amounted  to  a  little  qver  eleven  millions 
of  dollars;  in  1893  they  had  increased 
to  over  twenty-jour  millions.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  increase  of  any  one  item 
was  that  of  flour,  which  jumped  from 
114,000  barrels  in  1891  to  693,000  bar- 
rels in  1893.  Agricultural  implements 
increased  from  $55,000  in  1891  to. 
$123,000  in  1893  ;  machinery  from  $1,- 
317,000  to  $2,792,000;  lard  from  about 
two  million  dollars  to. over  four  millions, 
and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  our 
exports  to  Cuba.  These  increases  indi- 
cate what  may  be  anticipated  in  making 
reciprocity  treaties  in  the  future. 

Turning  from  Cuba  to  Canada,  our 
near  neighbor  on  the  north,  we  find 
even  closer  and  more  intimate  relations. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  so  naturally  and  necessarily 
intertwined  and  interdependent  that  it  is 
short-sighted,  to  say  the  least  to  build 
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up  barriers  to  the  injury  of  both.  The 
thought  of  many  of  our  early  public 
men,  that  we  could  easily  thrust  upon 
Canada  somewhat  one-sided,  if  not  in- 
deed retaliatory,  terms,  with  the  view  of 
forcing  relations,  has  been  dispelled. 
If  there  are  ever  to  be  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  by  methods  absolutely  the 
reverse.  No  sane  man  can  longer  doubt, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  interests  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
general  reciprocity,  if  not,  indeed,  of 
absolute  free  trade. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  situation 
as  we  find  it  today,  and  not  as  it  might 
have  been  or  as  we  would  wish  it.  Con- 
ditions have  changed.  Canada  no  longer 
asks  for  reciprocity.  Hence  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  show  to  her  that  freer  trade 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  For  instance,  I  find 
upon  an  examination  of  statistics  for 
1903  that  there  was  in  that  year  a  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  something  like  fifty-five  million  dollars 
in  certain  important  items.  During  that 
period  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  these 
articles  exceeded  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars, while  our  imports  exceeded  thirty 
million  dollars. 

Articles.  Exports.  Imports. 

Hones   *2,12IXO0  (295.000 

Sheep   174,W»  98M0O 

Breadstuff*  (exclusive  of  corn).  5332X100  843,000 

Coal  (Bituminous)   ifSifin  4,811,000 

Eggs.   ,  TO>00  lijOOO 

FraE.     743X00  2£59XO0 

Frails   1,008X00  T33XO0 

Hay   108XO0  2,236,000 

HUM....'.   521X00  1,186X00 

Iron  Ore   264^00  320,000 

Dairy  Products   192,000  24X00 

Vegetables...,   651XO0  493XO0 

Wood  ^Manufactured)   4,766X00  13|MX00 

Gypsum.. ..'.'.'.'..V.V.V.V.V.'."'.'.'.  319,000 

Totals   825,864,000  *30^20XOO 

Notwithstanding  the  large  duty  paid 
by  each,  this  interchange  of  business  was 
evidently  profitable  to  both  countries. 

Now,  as  a  beginning  of  reciprocal 
relations,  what  could  be  wiser  than  to 
place  all  the  above-named  articles  on 
die  free  list,  and  thereby,  in  all  prob- 
ability, double  or  treble  this  interchange 
of  trade?  If  not  interfered  with  by 
harassing  duties,  a  natural  trade  like 
•this  ought  inevitably  to  become  greatly 
augmented.   Later  it  is  likely  that  we 


can  take  up  other  articles  and  make 
mutual  concessions,  working  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sides,  largely  exchang- 
ing our  manufactured  goods  for  Cana- 
dian raw  material. 

The  duty  of  two  dollars  a  thousand 
feet  is  imposed  on  Canadian  lumber. 
Why  should  there  be  any  duty  what- 
ever on  lumber  ?  Our  own  forests  are 
being  slaughtered  and  denuded  with  a 
startling  rapidity,  which  causes  just 
alarm  for  the  future.  Why  not  allow 
Canadian  lumber  to  come  in  without 
duty  and  thus  save  our  own  product  and 
forest  crop  for  the  future  and  for  our 
posterity  ? 

As  to  wheat,  I  have  always  regarded 
the  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  as 
absurd.  When  it  was  imposed,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  sop  from  the  ultra-pro- 
tectionists and  manufacturers  to  the 
wheat-growers  of  the  West  We  can 
produce  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  in  the 
two  Dakotas  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
produced  in  Canada,  and  we  are  nearer 
the  markets  of  the  world.  At  present, 
however,  owing  to  the  large  require- 
ments of  the  Minneapolis  mills  and  the 
short  crop  in  the  United  States,  wheat 
commands  a  higher  relative  price  in  Min- 
neapolis than  anywhere  in  the  world, 
giving  a  present  advantage  to  the  wheat- 
growers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
But  such  conditions  are  probably  only 
temporary.  The  price  of  both  Canadian 
wheat  and  wheat  raised  in  this  country 
is,  in  ordinary  years,  made  in  Liverpool. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
wheat  is  shipped  over  Canadian  rail- 
ways and  directly  by  boat  from  Montreal 
to  Liverpool  or  shipped  in  the  form  of 
flour  from  Boston  or  New  York. 

Were  there  no  duty  on  wheat,  it  is 
likely  that  a  large  portion  of  Canadian 
wheat  would  be  milled  in  transit,  thus 
enabling  American  railways  to  secure 
the  profit  of  transportation  while  the 
American  people  would  receive  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  manufacture. 
No  one,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
injured,  and  the  flour  manufacturers  in 
Minnesota  would  be  able  to  compete  on 
better  terms  with  the  flour  manufac- 
turers of  London  and  the  Continent. 

Thus  the  sentiment  of  reciprocity  in 
the  nations  of  the  world,  but  especially 
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with  those  of  this  hemisphere,  has  been 
steadily  and  gratifyingly  growing  for 
many  years.  This  sentiment  was  voiced 
by  President  McKinley  in  his  almost  in- 
spired speech  made  at  Buffalo  just  before 
his  assassination.  William  McKinley 
was  certainly  an  unflinching  friend  of 
protection  to  American  industries,  yet 
he  saw  with  clear  vision  that,  with  altered 
conditions,  changes  should  be  made 
looking  to  the  practicability  of  reciproc- 
ity treaties.  In  order  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  so 
strongly  presented  by  President  McKin- 
ley and  so  earnestly  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  changes  in  tariff  duty  should  now 
be  had,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  our  mar- 
kets in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
large  increase  in  our  production,  both 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  trade  without  an 
exchange  of  product ;  we  cannot  always 
sell  and  never  buy.  We  cannot  increase 
our  foreign  markets  unless  we  take  for- 
eign articles  in  exchange.  It  is  true 
that  for  several  years  we  have  drained 
the  gold  of  Europe  in  exchange  for  our 
natural  products,  but  this  cannot  proceed 
forever.    Unless  we  secure  reduction  of 


the  tariff,  or  establish  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, our  foreign  customers  will  be  com- 
pelled, in  self-defense,  to  go  elsewhere. 

Despite  this,  many,  no  doubt,  really 
feel  that  anything  like  what  they  call 
"  tinkering  with  the  tariff "  will  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  With  such  I  do  not  agree.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  any 
readjustment  of  tariff  duties,  made  in 
the  right  spirit  and  on  sound  business 
principles,  will  at  all  disturb  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  things  which  now 
exists  in  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  add  stability  and  permanence.  It 
is  true  that  heretofore  reductions  of  the 
tariff  have  Usually  caused  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  business,  but  such  reduc- 
tions, we  must  remember,  have  been 
made  by  the  enemies  of  our  tariff  sys- 
tem and  not  by  its  friends.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  bear  in  mind,  and  indeed 
to  anticipate,  that,  unless  a  readjustment 
.  such  as  I  have  outlined  shall  be  made 
by  the  Republican  party  while  it  is  in 
full  control  of  the  Government,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  a  revision  will  be 
made  on  an  entirely  different  basis  and 
by  the  enemies  of  protection.  This  will 
lead,  no  doubt,  to  disturbance,  if  not 
disaster. 


The  Congo  Question 

By  E.  D.  Morel 

In  The  Outlook  for  the  8th  of  October,  1904,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  presented  in  his 
forcible  article  "  Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Country  "  the  indictment  brought  by  disinterested 
people  of  King  Leopold's  methods  in  the  land  which  bears  the  name,  shot  through  with  a 
cruel  irony,  "  The  Congo  Free  State."  Charges  brought  by  such  men  as  Earl  Beauchamp, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  either  thoughtless  or  malicious.  These  men,  and  others 
of  like  standing,  are  supporters  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association.  Of  this  Association  Mr. 
Morel,  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  Honorary  Secretary ;  he  is  also  member  of  the  African 
Society,  and  editor  of  the  "  West  African  Mail,"  published  in  Liverpool.  The  defense 
which  has  been  made  against  the  indictment  of  misrule  in  the  Congo  brought.by  these 
Englishmen  assumes  the  form  of  counter-charges :  first,  that  England  is  seeking  to  attack 
and  hold  up  to  contumely  a  friendly  nation — Belgium ;  second,  that  England  covets  the 
Congo,  politically,  for  herself;  third,  that  England  is  jealous  of  Antwerp's  "  supremacy"  as 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  india-rubber.  It  is  with  these  counter-charges  that  Mr.  Morel  deals 
in  this  article. — The  Editors. 

BY  the  Constitution  of  Belgium,  revolution  he  cannot  overstep  those 

King  Leopold  has  the  preroga-  limits.  King  Leopold,  by  the  Constitu- 

tives  of  a  Constitutional  ruler,  tion  of  the  Congo,  which  he  himself  has 

His  power  is  strictly  denned  by  the  Con-  framed,  is  a  despot  absolute  and  entire, 

stitution.    Without  running  the  risk  of  For  its  internal  affairs  he  is  answerable, 
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internally,  to  no  one.  He  has  no  Min- 
isters or  Cabinet,  even  of  white  men — 
still  less  of  black  men  I  He  appoints 
the  executive  in  Africa  and  the  judi- 
ciary. He  appoints  his  own  Secretaries 
in  Brussels.  He  carries  out  his  policy, 
in  Brussels,  through  his  Secretaries.  In 
Brussels  the  real  seat  of  government  in 
the  Congo  exists.  In  the  Congo  the 
Governor-General  is  the  King's  "per- 
sonal mandatory."  The  judges  com- 
posing the  judicial  establishment  of  the 
Congo  are  nominated  by  the  King  and 
removable  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  There 
is  a  "Superior  Council"  in  Brussels, 
composed  of  members  all  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  King,  which  seldom 
meets,  and  has  no  power  outside  the 
King's  will.  Inquirers  are  referred  to  the 
works  of  "Cattier,  Wauters,  Speyer,  and 
Lycops  for  a  confirmation  of  these  state- 
ments. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  Belgium  and  of  the  "Congo 
Free  State  "  are  divergent  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government  itself  in  this  matter  ? 
That  Government  has,  upon  several 
occasions  lately,  been  implored  in  the 
Belgian  House  to  itself  institute  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Congo 
administration.  Those  who  have  put 
forward  this  demand  have  based  it,  not 
upon  a  legal  link  which  they  admit  to  be 
non-existent,  but  to  the  circumstances — 
(1)  that  in  188S  the  Chambers  assented 
to  the  constitutional  monarch  of  Belgium 
becoming  also  the  Sovereign  absolute  of 
the  Congo;  (2)  that  Belgium  has  lent 
over  thirty  million  francs  to  the  Congo 
State;  (3)  that  Belgian  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  civilians  have 
been,  recruited  by  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment ;  (4)  that  there  are  certain  vested 
Belgian  interests  in  the»country,  which 
may  at  any  moment,  as  they  were  in 
1892,  be  again  threatened  by  the  "  arbi- 
trariness" of  the  Congo  Government's 
actions. 

When  appealed  to  in  this  manner,  the 
reply  of  the  Belgian  Government  has 
been  invariably  the  same.  Here  is  one 
of  these*  declarations — that  of  M.  de 
Favereau,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1900: 

"This  State  is,  to  us,  a  foreign  State, 


in  whose  administration  the  Belgian 
Government  has  no  right  to  interfere, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  what  that  foreign  State  may 
decide." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  further  expo- 
sition is  needed  to  show  that  Belgium 
and  the  Congo  State  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  that  in  condemning  King  Leo- 
pold's personal  rule  in  Africa  we  are  no 
more  condemning  the  attitude  of  Bel- 
gium, as  a  State,  than  we  are  condemn- 
ing Italy  as  a  State.  I  may  add  that 
the  distinction  has  been  insisted  upon 
times  without  number  by  those  who  have 
spoken  or  written  on  the  subject.  Finally, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind — the  circum- 
stance is  too  often  forgotten — that  no 
criticism  ever  formulated  in  any  country 
against  the  abominations  of  King  Leo- 
pold's rule  in  Africa  has  exceeded  in 
vehemence  the  language  of  denunciation 
used  by  Belgian  Deputies  in  the  Belgian 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  to  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  England  has  political  ambitions  in 
the  Congo,  the  insinuation  is  not  only 
contrary  to  fact,  it  is  ludicrous.  No  one 
who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  true 
situation  in  the  Congo  valley  can  sup- 
pose for  a  single  moment  that  either 
England  or  any  other  Power  covets  an 
inch  of  the  territory.  As  Mr.  Alfred 
Emmott,  M.P.,  very  pertinently  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  last  Congo  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Congo 
will  be  a  damnosa  heriditas  to  those  who 
come  after  the  "  vampires,"  to  use  the 
words  of  M.  Grogan,  the  African  ex- 
plorer, who  are  sucking  the  country  dry. 
Even  if  the  present  regime  were  abol- 
ished to-morrow,  it  would  take  years  and 
years,  generations  perhaps,  of  patient 
effort  to  repair  the  ravages  which  four- 
teen years  of  a  policy  of  almost  inco- 
herent wrong-doing  has  produced.  Not 
only  is  the  country  being  ruined  econom- 
ically, but  its  inhabitants  are  being  ex- 
tirpated on  a  scale  which  is  positively 
appalling.  We  have  enough  statistics 
on  that  point  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical of  mortals.  And  everywhere  is 
being  raised  a  spirit  of  intensest  hatred 
against  the  white  man,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  the  aftermath,  the  Nemesis, 
of  the  apathy  and  sheer  stupidity  of  the 
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civilized  Powers,  in  sitting  still  while  the 
process  is  going  on.  Then  consider  the 
problem  presented  by  the  existence  of 
some  thirty  thousand  armed  native  sol- 
diers who  are  loyal  only  so  long  as  they 
are  given  full  permission  to  rape  and 
loot  and  oppress  generally ;  only  so  long 
as  they  can  live  like  their  white  masters 
in  the  villages  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned, calling  upon  native  labor  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  best  of  food,  to  build 
them  residences  which  are  miniature 
forts ;  only  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  native 
chiefs,  single  out  the  best-looking  women 
for  their  concubines,  and  rule  as  supreme 
overlords  in  the  midst  of  the  wretched 
communities  which  are  compelled  to 
support  them — in  addition  to  paying  the 
rubber  tribute — under  threat  of  instant 
and  ruthless  punishment.  England  want 
the  Congo!  Would  a  man  willingly 
fasten  a  millstone  about  his  neck  ?  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
present  situation  cannot  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  three 
things  must  happen :  (1)  A  Belgian  ad- 
ministration, under  distinct  guarantees 
to  the  Powers,  and  controlled  by  the 
Belgian  Parliament;  (2)  international 
supervision  of  some  sort  or  another ;  (3) 
political  partition.  Personally,  I  do  not 
care  two  straws  what  solution  is  arrived 
at  What  my  friends  and  myself  are 
concerned  with  is  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  justice  for  which  we  are  fighting 
shall  triumph,  that  the  stipulations  laid 
down  by  the  Berlin  and  Brussels  Con- 
ferences shall  be  enforced,  and  mat  the 
Congo  people  shall  be  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  slavery  under  which — to  quote 
the  words  of  one  of  the  brave  men  who, 
in  defiance  of  personal  risks,  has  been 
exposing  the  iniquities  occurring  in  his 
particular  district — they  are  "groaning 
and  dying." 

So  far  as  the  third  count  is  in  ques- 
tion, the  charge  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion even  on  its\>wn  merits.  The  largest 
market  in  the  world  for  india-rubber  is, 
and  is  likely  so  to  remain,  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  Liverpool  has  no  reason  to 
be  "  jealous "  of  Havre,  Antwerp,  or 
Bordeaux  as  a  rival  rubber  market.  That 
Liverpool  should  be  "  jealous  "  of  Ant- 
werp is  an  amusing  fiction.  Perhaps 


the  following  figures  will  make  this 
clear : 

IMPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  INTO  LIVER- 
POOL AND  ANTWERP,  RESPECTIVELY, 
FROM  1900  TO  1903,  INCLUSIVE 

Liverpool.  Antwerp. 

1900   19,399  tons      5,698  tons 

1901   18,396  "        5,849  " 

1902   17,319  w        5,404  " 

1903   19,204  "        5,726  " 

Total   74,318  «'       22,677  " 

If  there  were  any  "  jealousy  "  at  all,  one 
would  logically  assume  that  it  would  be 
"  jealousy "  on  the  part  of  Antwerp 
towards  a  port  which  during  the  last 
four  years  has  imported  more  than  three 
times  the  quantity  of  rubber  that  Ant- 
werp has  imported.  In  point  of  fact,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Havre  also  imports 
more  india-rubber  than  -Antwerp,  but  I 
speak  from  memory  only,  as  the  figures 
are  not  accessible  to  me  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. Needless  to  say,  this  foolish  insinua- 
tion is  merely  put  forward  as  a  plausible 
argument  to  mislead  people  who  are 
thought  to  be  too  busy  to  look  into  the 
facts.  So  much  for  the  matter  in  its 
bald  aspects. 

If  there  is  anything  which  stands  out 
with  an  absolutely  close-cut  clearness 
in  this  controversy,  it  is  the  humani- 
tarian origin  of  this  movement  against 
the  abuses  of  King  Leopold's  adminis- 
tration, and  its  essentially  popular  charac- 
ter. Begun  by  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  whose  whole  record  is  one  long 
protest  against  the  exploitation  of  the  col- 
ored races.'and  whose  work  is  unpopular 
with  many*  sections  of  Englishmen,  it  is 
gradually  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
national  protest  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded, and  which  has  compelled  the 
British  Government  to  such  action  as  it 
has  already  taken. 

That  the  vast  Congo  territories  have 
been  closed  to  the  legitimate  commerce 
of  all  nations  is,  necessarily,  a  matter 
for  objection  and  protest,  and  it  has 
been  protested  against  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  I  hope  that  those 
protests  will  continue  to  be  even  more 
emphatic,  for  not  only  is  the  claim  set  up 
by  King  Leopold  to  possession  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  (*'.  e.,  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  commerce  in  tropical 
Africa)  a  monstrous  infringement  of  the 
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Berlin  Act,  but  it  is  the  direct  cause  of 
the  oppression  and  atrocities  which  have 
awakened  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom. The  practical  effect  of  the  en- 
forcement of  this  claim  is  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  population,  for  if  the  com- 
mercial relationship  between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  in  tropical  Africa  is 
suppressed  by  appropriating  the  only 
articles  the  African  has  to  sell,  Force, 
brutal,  pitiless,  and  uncompromising,  is 
the  only  possible  substitute  for  the 
acquirement  of  these  articles. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  it  has 
long  been  clear  that  the  reversal  of  this 


policy,  which  is  the  basic  factor  of  King 
Leopold's  rule,  means  a  complete  up- 
heaval of  the  Congo  State  as  at  present 
constituted;  and  it  is  because  such  is 
recognized  in  Brussels  to  be  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  situation  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  is  being  made  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  Congo  State  to  mislead  public 
opinion  in  Europe  and  America  by  im- 
puting interested  motives  to  the  greatest 
humanitarian  movement  which  has 
swayed  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  since  the  days  when  Glad- 
stone thundered  in  -England  against  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities. 


Mr.  Bryce's  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire"1 


THE  publication  of  new  editions 
of  James  Bryce's  "The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  "  has  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  since  this  remark- 
able historical  treatise  made  its  appear- 
ance forty  years  ago ;  but  not  since  the 
edition  of  1873  has  it  shown  such  changes 
as  are  now  apparent — changes  which, 
while  not  materially  affecting  the  main 
argument,  are  nevertheless  of  a  character 
and  extent  that  make  the  present  edition 
completely  supersede  its  predecessors. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Bryce  rewritten  the 
work  with  a  view  to  the  clearer  presenta- 
tion of  the  theories  it  elaborates,  but  he 
has  met  and  has  admirably  overcome 
the  criticisms  to  which  it  was  formerly 
exposed — the  seeming  neglect  of  certain 
striking  personalities  and  events,  the 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  the  expression  of  views 
rendered  untenable  by  the  political 
developments  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  ripe  scholarship,  the  philo- 
sophic insight,  and  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment of  the  distinguished  author  are 
revealed  with,  increased  vividness,  and 
the  treatise  as  it  stands  to-day  is  more 
than  ever  an  impressive  illustration  of 
literary  evolution.  That  a  prize  compo- 
sition should  grow  into  such  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  is  difficult  to  realize — 
seldom  have  essays  waxed  thus  lustily. 
But  it  was  no  common  composition  that 

<  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  ByTames  Bryce.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


gained  for  Mr.  Bryce  the  Arnold  laurels 
at  Oxford,  and  his  subsequent  career 
has  well  sustained  those  who,  on  the 
strength  of  that  essay,  hailed  him  as  a 
historian  of  the  first  order.  Could  Free- 
man, for  instance,  scan  the  Arnold  essay 
in  its  present  form,  he  might  with  pride 
point  to  the  words  penned  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  its  original  publication : 
"  Men  naturally  and  rightly  look  with 
some  suspicion  on  criticism  which  speaks 
of  a  novice  in  language  which  is  seldom 
deserved  even  by  a  veteran.  But  it  is 
only  in  such  language  that  we  can  utter 
our  honest  conviction  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr. 
Bryce's  essay  may  seem  ephemeral  in 
form,  but  it  is  not  ephemeral  in  sub- 
stance. He  has,  in  truth,  by  a  single 
youthful  effort,  placed  himself  on  a  level 
with  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
historical  study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bryce's  essay 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  standard,  as 
the  most  voluminous  work  of  professed 
historians.  He  has  done  for  historic 
literature  a  service  as  great  as  any  of 
theirs." 

Within  the  space  at  our  disposal  it 
must  suffice  to  indicate  the  changes  which 
radically  distinguish  the  present  edition 
from  the  editions  that  have  gone  before. 
First  of  all,  and  with  unmingled  feelings 
of  satisfaction,  we  observe,  side  by  side 
with  a  constant  endeavor  at  increased 
exactness  of  statement,  not  only  an  ac- 
cess of  moderation  in  comparison  and 
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caution  in  judgment,  but  an  access  of 
stateliness  of  diction.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
always  been -among  those  historians  who 
hold  that  history,  having  to  do  with  a 
grand  subject,  should  be  invested  in  the 
telling  with  grandeur,  and  his  "The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  "  has  long  been  a  note- 
worthy example  of  concrete  application 
of  this  theory.  In  this  respect,  however, 
it  now  shows  a  distinct  advance.  The 
jewels  of  verbiage  that  formerly  adorned 
it  have  been  retained  and  repolished 
with  loving  care,  and  to  them  have  been 
added  new  gems ;  the  imaginative  qual- 
ity and  die  accuracy  of  the  true  historian 
are  pre-eminent  throughout,  illuminating 
the  obvious  and  the  obscure  alike. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Bryce  performed  in  other  years  his 
self-appointed  task  of  restoring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  mediaeval  Europe 
that  the  revision  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  in  his  exposition  of  the 
rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pire is  of  an  elucidatory  rather  than  a 
corrective  nature.  The  more  important 
changes  in  this  portion  of  his  work  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  In  Chapter  V. 
Mr.  Bryce,  discussing  the  reluctance  of 
Charles  the  Great  to  assume  the  Imperial 
title,  incorporates  the  theories  of  Dahn 
and  Hodgkin ;  in  Chapter  VII.  he  enters 
into  a  broader  explanation  of  the  theories 
that  went  to  sustain  the  Empire  through 
the  Middle  Ages ;  Chapter  XIII.,  on 
"The  Fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen,"  he 
considerably  enlarges  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  fuller  account  of  die  momentous 
struggle  between  Louis  IV.  and  Pope 
John  XXII. ;  in  Chapter  XIV.  he  devel- 
ops the  early  electoral  system  under  the 
Germanic  Constitution  ;  in  Chapter  XV. 
the  theories  regarding  the  source  of 
civil  authority,  a  vexed  question  subse- 
quent to  the  struggle  of  the  Investi- 
tures, are  discussed  more  largely ;  Chap- 
ter XVI.,  "  The  City  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  contains  new  studies  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Chapter  XVII.  is  entirely  new,  embody- 
ing an  account  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
and  affording  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  impress  made  on  history  by  the 
people  and  rulers  of  New  Rome ;  finally, 
in  Chapter  XVIII.,  the  attempts  to 
reform  the  Germanic  Constitution  are 


disclosed  in  greater  detail.  To  this  it 
should  be  added  that  the  text  is  more 
fully  annotated,  that  greatly  needed 
maps  are  supplied,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  the  chronological  list  of  Popes  and 
Emperors  found  in  previous  editions, 
there  is  a  compact  and  helpful  table  of 
salient  events  connected  with  the  Empire. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  concluding 
chapters  that  we  find  the  most  drastic 
revision,  and  particularly  in  the  two 
immediately  preceding  the  new  chapter 
wherein  Mr.  Bryce  sums  up  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  German  Empire  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  endeavors  to  esti- 
mate the  forces  that  have  contributed  to 
its  unification.  In  previous  editions  these 
chapters,  treating  of  the  results  of  the 
long  duration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
of  the  rise  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  of 
the  formation  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, and  of  the  welding  of  Germany 
by  William  and  Bismarck,  have  contained 
much  in  the  way  of  allusion  to  .modern 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  that 
political  changes  have  rendered  either 
incorrect  or  antiquated,  and  Mr.  Bryce 
has  now  accomplished  a  highly  desirable 
task  in  eliminating  the  misleading  and 
in  making  a  new  evaluation.  A  signifi- 
cant retention,  however,  is  seen  in  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  Austria's  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Holy  Empire,  Mr. 
Bryce  repeating,  although  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  his  vigorous  denunciation 
of  Austria  "written  in  1865:  Austria, 
taught  by  adversity,  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  since  then."  The  excuse  prof- 
fered for  the  repetition  of  these  para- 
graphs, and  a  valid  excuse,  is  that  "  few 
people,  outside  Germany,  realize  to-day 
the  part  which  the  Old  Empire  played  in 
the  political  controversies  of  Germany 
when  Austria  was  still  a  German  power." 

Of  the  Germany  of  today  Mr.  Bryce 
now  writes,  as  he  is  in  a  position  to 
write,  with  a  confidence,  precision,  and 
justice  impossible  at  the  time  he  first 
incorporated,  in  a  chapter  that  has  too 
long  done  Service,  his  observations  on 
the  progress  to  nationality.  Surveying 
the  successive  stages  of  the  movement 
from  the  days  when  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation of  1815  was  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Holy  Empire,  he  sketches 
the  structure,  organization,  and  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  present  Empire  (lineally,  still 
regarded  by  him  as  a  descendant  of  the 
East  Frankish  kingdom  of  Conrad  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Fowler  rather  than 
of  the  ancient  Empire,  but  in  a  real  sense 
the  latter's  representative)  with  a  vivid- 
ness enhanced,  as  is  his  wont,  by  inform- 
ing comparisons ;  studies  the  forces  that 
have  enabled  the  country  to  attain  what 
he  deems  "a  higher  stage  of  effective 
action  for  common  purposes  than  was 
ever  attained  before,"  and  examines  the 
prospects  for  the  maintenance  of  unity. 
These  are  painted  in  the  brightest  of 
colors.  The  predictions  of  foreign  ob- 
servers who,  at  the  time  the  new  Empire 
started  on  its  career  in  1871,  saw  in  the 
complicated  constitution  and  in  the 
racial  and  religious  differences  of  the 
various  German  peoples  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, have  been  belied  by  the  event, 
and  so  far  belied  that  Mr.  Bryce  feels 
himself  justified  in  declaring  that  "Ger- 
many has,  without  becoming  Prussian, 
grown  to  be  more  and  more  a  united 
nation;  and,  so  far  from  falling  back 
into  its  old  divisions,  or  splitting  up 
into  ,  racial  sections,  it  has  developed  a 
cohesive  force  and  a  Pan-Germanic  sen- 
timent which  may  even  draw  to  itself, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  ill-compacted  Austro-Hurigarian 
monarchy,  the  eight  millions  of  Germans 
who  inhabit  the  western  half  of  that 
spacious  realm." 

As  with  Germany  so  has  it  been  with 
Italy.  "  The  two  great  races  whose 
national  life  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
mediaeval  Empire  regained  it  together, 
and  regained  it  by  the  defeat  of  that 
Empire's  ancient  antagonists,  the  eccle- 
siastical power  and  the  monarch  of 
F'rance.  The  triumph  of  nationality  was 
complete."  That  Italy  has  advanced 
less  rapidly  than  Germany  is  ascribed  to 
her  feebler  natural  resources,  and  to  the 
greater  misgovernment  of  the  past.  But 
real  progress  is  evident,  and,  which  is 
still  more  significant,  "  in  both  countries, 
while  the  thoughts  of  the  educated  class 
have  been  occupied  with  practical  and 
economic  questions  rather  than  with 
political  themes  or  religious  reforms,  the 
masses  of  the  people,  stirred  by  a  new 
antagonism  to  the  wealthier  classes  and 
a  new  passion  for  equality,  have  begun 


to  busy  themselves  with  projects  for  so 
transforming  the  structure  of  society  as 
to  secure  a  better  distribution,  or  even 
perhaps  an  ultimate  extinction,  of  private 
property. "  Such  ideas  and  projects  lead 
Mr.  Bryce  to  ponder  on  the  changes  in 
the  beliefs  of  mankind  since  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  represented  its  loftiest 
ideal  of  government,  and  to  consider  the 
steps  whereby  the  phantom  of  universal 
dominion  was  dissipated,  the  vast  fabric 
of  mediaeval  society  and  doctrine  rent 
asunder.  Centuries  were  required — but 
the  work  has  been  done,  and  done  thor- 
oughly. "The  larger  kingdoms," writes 
Mr.  Bryce  in  an  admirable  epitome  of 
processes,  "  were  consolidated,  and  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  them  felt  them- 
selves to  be  nations.  New  worlds  were 
disclosed  beyond  the  ocean,  worlds 
which  Rome  had  never  known ;  and  in 
them  have  arisen  new  nations,  one  of 
which  is  mightier  than  any  European 
State.  The  literary  and  philosophical 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century 
passed  into  the  religious  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  out  of  the  two  move- 
ments arose  the  political  Revolution 
which  began  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  convulsed  France  in  the 
eighteenth,  reached  Italy  and  Germany 
in  the  nineteenth."  Therefore  "  it  is 
not  only  a  new  Germany  and  a  new 
Italy  that  we  see,  but  a  new  Europe." 
The  conditions  of  life  have  changed, 
"the  mists  of  imagination  have  rolled 
off,  and  the  world  is  now  governed  by 
facts — facts  that  stand  out,  hard  and 
clear,  in  the  light  of  common  day." 
Foremost  among  these  facts  is  the  ideal 
of  individual  freedom,  an  ideal,  however, 
which  "has  not  realized  all  that  was 
expected.  .  .  .  Material  interests  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  nations  as  in 
those  of  individuals,  and  the  idealism  of 
this  new  Europe  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mate- 
rial kind  of  idealism  compared  to  the 
old  types  of  perfection  in  Church  and 
State,  as  they  were  set  forth  either  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  days  of 
Hildebrand,  or  by  religious  reformers 
from  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  to 
those  of  Savonarola  and  of  Calvin."  Yet 
the  teachings  of  world-history  "  seem  to 
show  that  men  do  not  for  any  long  time 
remain  without  a  consistent  theory  of 
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life,  and  a  faith  on  which  to  ground  such 
a  theory.  Ages  of  negation  and  criti- 
cism are  succeeded  by  ages  of  construc- 
tion." And  thus  we  find  Mr.  Bryce  taking 
farewell  of  his  readers  with  the  hopeful 
reflection  that,  "filled  with  discordant 


schools  of  thought  and  irreconcilable 
schemes  for  social  progress,  permeated 
by  a  skepticism  which  distrusts  all 
schemes  equally,  the  world  may  appear 
to  be  waiting  for  some  new  idealistic 
system  possibly  already  in  the  germ." 


The  Americans1 


WITHOUT  taking  into  account 
the  numerous  works  on  Russia 
and  Japan,  it  is  safe'to  say  that 
few  years  have  seen  so  many*  important 
accessions  to  the  literature  of  inter- 
national appreciation  as  has  the  year 
1904.  To  die  front  we  find  three  books 
having  to  do  with  the  United  States,  one 
written  by  an  Englishman,  another  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  third  by  a  German — 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun's  "  Greater 
America,"  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu's  "  Les 
fitats-Unis  au  XXe  Siecle,"  and  Hugo 
Miinsterberg's  "  Die  Americaner  " — the 
first  two  of  which  have  already  received 
notice  in  these  columns.  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  monograph,  published  in 
Germany  some  months  ago,  now  makes 
its  appearance  in  an  English  version, 
and  will  doubtless  attract  a  large  number 
of  readers  curious  to  ascertain  what  opin- 
ions of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
the  author  of  "  American  Traits  "  may 
hold  other  than  those  expressed  in  .that 
pungent  critique.  Surprise  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  that  the  tone  of 
the  present  work  is  essentially  optimistic, 
and,  unless  die  preface-  be  read,  there 
must  be  an  inclination  to  believe  that 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  made  a  volte 
face.  At  the  outset,  however,  he  makes 
his  position  plain.  "  American  Traits  " 
was  written  in  order  to  defend  before 
Americans  German  ideals ;  "  The  Ameri- 
cans," to  interpret  for  Germans  American 
ideals  and  to  exhibit  the  bases  on  which 
the  United  States  rests  as  a  world  power. 
The  two  books,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
read  as  complementary  to  one  another. 
Of  the  two  the  later  is  by  far  the  more 
pretentious.  It  includes  not  only  an 
attempt  to  portray  the  American  genius, 


1  Tke  Americans.  ByH 
lated  by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  ™ 
Co,  New  York. 


o  Miinsterberg.  Trans- 
McClure,  Phillips  & 


but  also  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  present-day  religious,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  phenomena 
and  problems.  Necessarily  it  traverses 
much  ground  already  so  well  covered  by 
Bryce,  Colquhoun,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  comparable 
rather  with  such  a  work  as  Emile  Bout- 
my's "The  English  People."  For,  like 
M.  Boutmy's  striking  if  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory monograph,  it  is  primarily 
an  essay  in  interracial  psychology,  an 
endeavor  by  a  foreigner  "to  study  the 
American  man  and  his  inner  tenden- 
cies." 

Precisely  where  M.  Boutmy's  greatest 
weakness  lies  is  Professor  Miinsterberg 
most  open  to  criticism.  The  Gallican 
tendency  to  reduce  facts  to  axiomatic 
formulae,  and  to  base  the  widest  gener- 
alizations thereon,  is  almost  as  apparent 
in  "  The  Americans  "  as  it  was  in  "  The 
English  People."  For  M.  Boutmy's: 
The  Englishman  is  whathe  is  becausehe  is 
incapable  of  abstract  reasoning,  because 
he  is  a  creature  of  effort  for  the  sake  of 
effort,  and  is  thus  constituted  by  reason 
of  his  natural  environment — we  have 
Professor  Miinsterberg's:  The  American 
is  what  he  is  because  he  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  self-direction,  the  spirit  of 
self-initiative,  the  spirit  of  self-perfection, 
and  the  spirit  of  self-assertion.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  carries  abstraction 
even  further  by  ascribing  to  each  of 
these  qualities  respectively  the  determin- 
ing force  in  the  political,  economic,  in- 
tellectual, and  social  life  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. From  some  of  the  blunders  into 
which  M.  Boutmy  falls  he  escapes  by 
virtue  of  his  more  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  people  whereof 
he  writes,  but,  like  M.  Boutmy,  he  en- 
counters too  many  "  exceptions  "  to  his 
formulae  to  steer  the  craft  of  his  "  Phi- 
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losophy  of  Americanism  "  into  the  pleas- 
ant harbor  of  generalization  without 
receiving  some  dangerous  blows  from 
the  sunken  reefs  of  fact 

To  defect  of  method  must  be  added 
blemishes  of  misstatement  and  even 
errors  of  prejudice.  Happily,  however, 
misstatement  and  prejudice  are,  as  a  rule, 
absent  when  the  discussion  turns  on 
fundamentals  necessary  to  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  American  spirit 
The  most  noteworthy  and  unfortunate 
exception  in  this  respect  develops  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  our  "  External  Prob- 
lems," wherein  Professor  Munsterberg 
undertakes  a  remarkable  attack  on  the 
Monroe 'Doctrine,  an  attack  which  will 
doubtless  gain  for  him  German  applause, 
but  which  is  characterized  neither  by 
logic  nor  fair-mindedness.  Mention 
could  be  made  of  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  plainly  discernible  that  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  But  in 
the  ultimate,  taking  full  account  of  what 
the  work  holds  of  weakness  and  error, 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  renders  a 
distinct  service  to  the  readers  of  both 
countries.  It  should  go  far  towards 
removing  the  undoubted  misapprehen- 
sion of  American  conditions  and  pur- 
poses that  exists  in  the  German  mind, 
and  it  should  stimulate  the  American  to 
a  fuller  faith  in  his  country  and  to  higher 
thought  and  action.  Seldom  have  we 
seen  such  a  complete  record  of  Ameri- 
can achievement,  individual  and  national, 
as  is  embodied  in  the  pages  dealing  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  our  development 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg's  admiration  for  certain  phases 
of  American  endeavor  impels  him  to 
what  must  seem,  to  the  most  patriotic, 
extravagance  of  statement.  But  his  hint, 
"  I  know  too  well  that,  besides  the  self- 
direction,  self-realization,  self-perfection, 
and  self-assertion,  there  is,  more  vivid 
still,  the  spirit  of  self-satisfaction,  whose 
story  I  have  forgotten  to  include  in  this 
volume,"  should  serve  as  a  salutary 
check  to  undue  pride. 
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Apostle  Peter  (The) :  Outline  Studies  in  His 
Ufc.CharmcUr, and  Writing*.  By  W.  H.  Grif- 
fith Thomas,  B.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  5x7fc  in.  296  pages.  SlJ5.net. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
Greek,  and  is  generally  a  good  exegete  of 
the  original  text,  though  he  dissents  from 
such  authorities  as  Trench  and  Vincent  in 
his  explanation  of  the  two  Greek  words  for 
"love  in  Jesus'  triple  question  to  Peter. 
His  book  is  of  a  higher  type  than  many  man- 
uals of  Bible  readings,  and  abounds  in  mate- 
rials tor  expository  addresses. 

Art  of  Creation  (The) :  Essays  on  the  Self 
and  It*  Power*.  By  Edward  Carpenter.  The 
MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  254  pages. 

This  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  thinking. 
Though  it  will  probably  carry  but  few  minds 
with  it,  and  is  indeed  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion, it  lays  hold  of  some  basal  truths  of  the 
first  importance,  even  though  it  may  push 
them  beyond  bounds.  The  central  ideas  of 
the  author  are  these:  The  problem  of  the 
Universe  is  insoluble  except  by  assuming  a 
transcendent  factor,  a  universal  Being.  Men 
are  creators  in  the  inner  world  of  thought 
and  imagination,  whose  forms  are  instinct 
with  the  life  of  the  thinker.  The  forms  of 


the  outer  world  are  the  thoughts  of  the  uni- 
versal Being;  there  is  no  dead  matter;  all 
things  are  instinct  with  the  one  creative  life. 
Its  universal  consciousness  incarnates  itself 
in  all,  even  in  the  tiniest  cell.  Of  conscious- 
ness there  are  three  forms,  with  three  stages 
of  human  history  corresponding — the  animal 
or  savage  stage,  the  intellectual  or  civilized, 
and  the  spiritual  or  divinized,  the  character- 
istic of  which  last  is  the  conscious  merging 
of  the  separate  self  in  union  with  the  univer- 
sal Self.  Here,  says  the  author,  "  it  begins 
to  dawn  on  us  that,  identifying  ourselves 
with  this  immortal  self,  we  also  can  take  part 
consciously  in  the  everlasting  act  of  crea- 
tion." As  to  this,  the  mystic  or  transcendent- 
alist  may  claim  to  be  judged  by  his  peers. 
Regarding  the  Oversold  as  incarnate  in  the 
race-life,  all  the  deities  in  their  ascending 
grades  are  represented  as  personating  its  great 
formative  ideas.  But  when  it  is  represented 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  simply  supplied  form 
and  outline  to  a  new  creative  idea,  for  which 
a  new  type  of  human  being  that  had  arisen 
demanded  an  embodiment,  it  is  simply  an 
inversion  of  history.  The  book  is  one  that 
stimulates  thought  and  provokes  criticism  in 
every  chapter. 
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Aus  Deutachen  Landen.  By  M.  Meissner. 
Edited  by  Josefa  Schrakamp.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  45<x6«  in.  1* pages. 

Bismarck's  Speeches  and  Letters.  By  Her- 
mann Schoenfeld.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Twentieth 
Century  Text-Books.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  397  pages. 

Dr.  Schoenfeld  deserves  credit  for  his  work 
in  this  admirable  volume.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, Bismarck,  as  epistolographer  and 
orator,  has  been  fully  appreciated  only  in 
recent  years.  It  was  natural  that  his  politi- 
cal grandeur  should  overshadow  his  literary 

f eatness.  Another  obstacle  to  an  edition  of 
ismarck's  works  was  their  incompleteness 
and  uncritical  condition.  Only  after  his 
resignation  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
German  Empire  was  any  definitive  editing 
seriously  undertaken.  All  the  minor  and 
incomplete  editions  were  superseded.  Dr. 
Schoenfeld's  volume  consists  mostly  of  Bis- 
marck's speeches.  To  each  speech  there  is 
an  illuminating  preface  in  English,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  a  gratif  yingly 
large  number  of  pages  of  notes.  A  chronol- 
ogy and  a  bibliography  supplement  the  illu- 
minative introduction  to  the  whole  work. 
The  book  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
contemporary  history  as  affected  by  Ger- 
many, but  especially  to  the  student  of  the 
unification  or  Germany  itself,  an  accomplish- 
ment due  in  most  part  to  Bismarck's  genius. 
We  have  learned  about  Bismarck's  person- 
ality through  the  various  biographies  by 
Messrs.  Lowe,  Headlam,  Stearns,  and  Jacks, 
by  M.  Andler,  by  Herr  Busch,  through  Mr. 
t  ord's  edition  of  the  "  Correspondence  of 
William  I.  and  Bismarck,"  and  through  Bis- 
marck's own  "  Reflections  and  Reminis- 
cences ;"  above  all,  through  his  "  Love  Let- 
ters." But  no  one  of  these  books  sums  up 
Bismarck's  life-work  as  does  Dr.  Schoen- 
feld's. 

Burden  of  the  City  (The).   By  Isabelle  Hor- 

ton.  (Home  Mission  Study  Course.)  The  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  4>4x8  in.  222 
pages.  50c.,  net. 
The  "burden"  is  the  responsibility  which 
the  human  needs,  the  moral  perils,  and  the 
religious  darkness  of  the  city  poor  and  their 
children  impose  upon  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors. How  to  carry  it  is  here  described  Dy 
one  of  deep  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of 
applied  Christianity,  and  of  large  experience 
in  its  practical  methods.  Her  book  is  alive 
with  warm  feeling  and  wise  intelligence.  Its 
chapters  on  Settlement  Work,  the  Modern 
Church  and  its  Methods,  the  Deaconess  in 
City  Missions,  Children's  Work,  and  Co- 
operation constitute  a  manual  of  practical 
ihilanthropy  worthy  of  study  in  all  churches. 
_t  is  specially  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  text- 
book by  pages  of  notes,  hints,  questions, 
collateral  reading,  etc.,  appended  to  its  chap- 
ters. 

Culture  of  Simplicity  (The).  By  Malcolm 
Tames  McLeod.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  5x8  in.  192  pages.  $1,  net. 
The  theme  which  Virgil  and  Horace  invested 
with  a  poetic  charm  amid  the  inordinate 
luxury  of  imperial  Rome,  and  which  Pastor 


?! 


Wagner  has  recently  urged  upon  our  fever- 
ish modern  life,  is  here  presented  with  ethi- 
cal vigor,  with  literary  grace,  and  with  a 
touch  of  the  deepest  chords  of  life,  as  "  the 
gospel  for  an  age  of  unrest"  Mr.  McLeod's 
criticism  of  current  extravagance  is  keen 
but  kindly;  it  is  illustrated  with  anecdote 
and  incident  and  enlivened  with  epigram; 
it  appeals  to  the  experience  embodied  in 
literature  and  history;  it  lays  stress  upon 
the  influence  of  education  and  the  home, 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  simplicity  exempli- 
fied in  Jesus.  The  culture  of  simplicity  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  eternal  realities.  Ana  so 
the  truth  contended  for  is  that  simplicity  is 
culture,  is  spirituality,  is  power ;  "  the  spirit- 
ual is  the  solution  of  everything."  This  is 
both  a  charming  and  a  tonic  book. 

Children  in  Literature :  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot.  By  Mary  H.  H listed.  Illustrated. 
The  A.  Flanagan  Company,  New  York.  5Xx8in. 
179  pages.  35c. 

Glimpses  of  Pioneer  Life  for  Little  Folks. 
Illustrated.  The  A.  Flanagan  Company,  New 
York.  5x754  in.  166pages.  40c. 

Governance  of  England  (The).  By  Sidney 
Low,  M.A.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
554X9  in.  320  pages.  $2.25. 

A  well-informed,  well-written,  and  interesting 
description  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  beginning  with  a  definition  of  the 
British  constitution,  so  difficult  of  character- 
ization, but  explainea  by  Mr.  Low  in  a  thor- 
oughly rational  and  comprehensive  way. 
Great  Britain  has  no  constitution  in  the 
American  or  in  the  French  use  of  the  word : 
it  has  a  mass  of  customs,  precedents,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  British  people  can 
do  what  they  choose  with  their  government 
in  a  single  political  campaign.  No  govern- 
ment system  in  the  world  is  so  flexible; 
none  would  be  so  dangerous  if  it  were  not 
for  the  extraordinary  political  education  be- 
hind it,  the  advanced  political  character 
which  it  has  developed,  and  the  sound,  prac- 
tical sagacity  which  has  always  characterized 
the  English  constituency.  Mr.  Low  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  the  Cabi- 
net, of  the  Privy  Council,  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  every  other  form  and 
function  of  government  in  Great  Britain. 
Probably  no  book  has  yet  appeared  which, 
in  so  untechnical  and  comprehensive  a  way, 
places  before  the  reader  the  elaborate,  highly 
complex,  and  thoroughly  democratic  govern- 
mental system  which  has  proved  to  t>e  one 
of  the  most  enduring  and  powerful  in  the 
world. 

Guide  for  the  Perplexed  (The).   By  Moses 
Maimonides.  Translated  from  the  Original  Arabic 
Text  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D.   (Second  Edition, 
Revised  Throughout.)    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5'/4x8jrin.  414  pages.  $3,  net 
"  From  Moses  to  Moses  there  was  none  like 
Moses."   Thus  was  Moses,  the  son  of  Mai- 
mon,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, celebrated  in  a  popular  saying  for  his 
learning  and  wisdom.   The  reconciliation  of 
reason  and  revelation,  of  science  and  religion, 
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was  his  design  in  this  great  treatise,  interest- 
ing to  all  students  of  Jewish  theology  and 
literature  as  a  magazine  of  curious  lore.  In 
the  present  edition  the  three  volumes  of  the 
first  edition  have  been  put  into  one,  and 
Hebrew  words  or  phrases  have  been  either 
transliterated  or  removed. 

Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Subjects.  By 

S.  H.  Butcher.  Litt.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7*4  in.  266  pages. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Butcher  has  given 
so  illuminating  an  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
spirit  that  one  wishes  it  might  be  put  in  inex- 
pensive form  and  placed  in  die  hands  of 
every  American  reader.  The  book  is  a  model 
of  the  kind  a  scholar  ought  to  write,  but  un- 
fortunately few  scholars  attain  either  the 
mastery  of  their  subject,  the  breadth  of  view, 
the  thoroughgoing  common  sense,  or  the 
charm  of  style  which  have  made  this  book 
possible.  Professor  Butcher  knows  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  deals  with  it  in  the  freshest  way 
and  in  the  most  human  spirit  There  is  not 
a  touch  of  the  dry-as-dust  or  even  of  the  pro- 
fessional scholar  in  him ;  not  an  echo  of  those 
shibboleths  or  professional  affectations  which 
are  so  common  in  books  of  this  kind.  He 
deals  with  his  subject  as  a  Greek  would 
have  dealt  with  it,  concerned  only  with  those 
aspects  which  relate  to  life,  and  interpreting 
art  always  as  an  expression  of  life.  His 
comparative  studies  of  the  Phoenician  and 
the  Greek  and  of  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
are  illuminating  and  informing  to  the  last 
degree.  His  interpretation  of  Greek  art  and 
inspiration  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  young 
writers  and  students  of  literature.  The  two 
chapters  on  "  Greek  Literary  Criticism  "  are 
addressed  more  especially  to  students,  but 
they  have  the  same  vitality  and  charm  which 
pervade  the  other  chapters.  Scholars  could 
render  no  greater  service  to  die  world  than 
in  the  preparation  of  such  volumes  as  this. 
It  will  probably  be  dismissed  in  some  quar- 
ters with  the  familiar  and  well-worn  comment 
mat  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  "  popularization  " 
of  knowledge — as  if  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  a  great  race  and  to  make  others  under- 
stand it  were  not  the  chief  function  and  the 
highest  use  of  scholarship  I 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  Vol.  XIV. 
The  Future  of  Road-Making  in  America:  A  Sym- 
posium. By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert  and  Others. 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
5x7Kin.  211  pages.  *2.507net. 
The  latest  volume  in  that  admirable  series, 
"  Historic  Highways  of  America,"  comprises 
a  symposium  by  Mr.  Archer  Butler  Hulbert 
ana  others  on  the  future  of  road-making  in 
America.  We  are  instructed  on  the  ques- 
tion both  in  its  sociological  and  its  financial 
aspects,  but  we  are  especially  enlightened  as 
to  the  possibility  of  government  co-operation 
in  object-lesson  road  work,  on  good  roads 
for  farmers,  on  the  selection  for  material  for 
macadam  roads,  and,  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  which  New  Jersey  has  taken 
in  road-making,  on  a  description  of  stone 
roads  in  that  State.  Valuable  as  is  this  vol- 
ume, it  is  not  quite  clear  why  it  should  be 


included  in  a  series,  which  has  to  do  sup- 
posedly only  with  historic  highways. 

Heart  of  Asbury's  Journal  (The).  Edited 
by  Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Eaton 
&  Mains,  New  York.  5%xS%  in.  720  pages. 
*1.50,net   (Postage,  25c.) 

Francis^  Asbury,  first  bishop  of  American 
Methodists,  with  a  diocese  in  which  »ur 
whole  country  was  included,  kept  a  journal 
which  now  constitutes  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  record  of  the  infancy  of  his  Church 
on  this  continent.  A  truly  apostolic  man 
was  he,  a  great  preacher  and  administrator 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  till  his  death  in  1816. 
Dr.  Tipple  has  edited  the  main  portions  of 
his  journal,  adding  notes  and  numerous  illus- 
trations, together  with  a  good  index.  It  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  early  opposition  to 
slavery  that  existed  at  the  South  and  among 
Methodists  generally. 

Higher  Critic's  Bible  (The),  or  God's  Bible. 

By  William  Henry  Burns,  M.A.,  D.D.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York.  4}4X%  in.  320 pages.  $1.25. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  frankly  declares 
that  the  higher  criticism  "  must  be  treated 
as  an  enemy."  After  this  one  can  hardly 
expect  anything  like  a  discriminating  and 
fair  discusston.  A  specimen  sentence  exhib- 
its the  sort  of  argument  relied  on:  "Is  it  not 
plain  that  if  Adam  was  a  myth  and  there  was 
no  fall,  there  was  no  sin  and  no  redemp- 
tion f"  _  Those  who  dispute  this  are  set  down 
as  parting  company  with  "  common  sense." 
All  this  ranks  fairly  well  with  John  Wesley's 
famous  pronouncement  in  1768:  "The  giv- 
ing up  of  witchcraft  is  in  effect  the  giving 
up  of  the  Bible." 

History  of  Science  (A).  By  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Assisted  by  Edward  H. 
Williams.  M.D.  In  5  vols.  Illustrated.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  5^x9  in.  $19. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

History  of  Preaching  (A) :  From  the  Apos- 
tolic Father*  to  the  Great  Reformer!,  A.D.  70- 

157a.  By  Edwin  Charles  Dargan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  5Hx8K  in. 
577  pages. 

This,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  carries  the 
subject  to  the  close  of  the  Reformation 
period.  The  two  that  are  to  follow  will  treat 
of  Modern  European  Preaching  and  the 
History  of  Preaching  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  a  field  at  present  but  partially  worked 
will  be  fully  covered.  The  present  volume 
treats  successively  of  the  patristic  preach- 
ing, its  decline  after  the  fourth  century, 
mediaeval  preaching  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  subsequent 
renaissance.  As  in  art  the  tendencies  to 
classicism  and  to  romanticism  must  be  held 
in  balance,  so,  in  preaching,  the  tradition  of 
its  working  methods  must  go  in  hand  with 
adaptation  to  its  present  environment  But 
the  statement  of  "  the  two  great  principles  " 
emphasized  by  that  tradition,  viz.,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
Saviour  from  sin,  is  defective.  It  does  not 
include  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  doc- 
trine that  Jesus  put  in  the  forefront,  "the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Apart 
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from  this,  the  social  half  of  Christianity,  the 
whole  Gospel  cannot  be,  and  has  not  yet 
been,  brought  into  the  field  of  human  life. 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick:  Lesson  Books. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Prepared  by  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope. 
Illustrated.  The  American  School  of  Household 
Economics,  Chicago,  111.  5x7Ji  in.  11,  net. 

liumanity  and  God.    By  Samuel  Chadwick. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8* 

in.  356  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
The  author  of  the  discourses  collected  under 
this  title  is  known  in  England  for  his  success 
as  a  Wesleyan  missioner,  heard  gladly  by 
plain  people.  A  vein  of  mysticism  runs 
through  his  thought,  but  his  speech  is  pointed 
and  vigorous.  He  is  a  skillful  Biblical  ex- 
positor, and  his  discourse  on  "  The  Extra 
Mile  "  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  multitude  of 
those  on  Jesus'  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
The  theology  underlying  all  is  a  blend  of  old 
and  new,  largely  old,  but  on  the  bed-rock  of 
the  new,  the  identity  of  the  human  and  the 
divine.  This  gives  to  the  collection  its  tide. 

In  the  Arena:  Stories  of  Political  Life.  By 
Booth  Tarkington.  Illustrated.  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  276  pages. 
Half  a  dozen  decidedly  clever  and  human 
tales  in  which  Mr.  Tarkington's  knowledge 
of  practical  politics  is  utilized.  Sturdy  inde- 
pendence in  politics  is  not  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  and  in  this  respect  reformers 
as  well  as  machine  politicians  might  draw  a 
lesson  from  these  stories. 

John  Brown,  The  Hero:  Personal  Remi- 
niscence*. By  J.  W.  Winkley,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
The  James  H.  West  Co.,  Boston.  4J$X7J<  in. 
126  pages.  85c.   (Postage,  6c.) 

Journal  of  EJisa  and  Various  Letters  (The). 
By  Laurence  Sterne  and  Elizabeth  Draper.  (York 
Edition.)  Illustrated.  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5J«x9)4in.  287  pages. 

Leben  Jesu  Christi  (Das).  Von  Dr.  Konrad 
Furrer.  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung,  Leip- 
zig. 5Xx8)4in.  261  pages. 
This  life  of  Christ  is  interesting  because  it  is 
an  essentially  popular  life.  Its  author  does 
not  regard  it  as  his  task  to  work  over  all  the 
material  which  might  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  preparing  a  life  of  Christ  His  task 
is  not  to  give  to  Christians  what  might  be 
called  a  strictly  scientific  biography.  The 
world  is  already  rich  in  such.  But  the  world 
is  hardly  rich  in  lives  of  Christ  exhibiting  the 
results  of  scientific  study  and  in  a  form  to 
appeal  to  "  the  man  in  the  street."   Such  a 

Practical  purpose  the  Zurich  professor  puts 
efore  himself.  As  he  well  says,  Christ  is 
too  little  known  to  the  common  people,  and 
still  less  understood.  One  might  say  that 
those  who  wish  to  know  about  Christ  should 
study  the  Gospels ;  but  considerable  labor  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain,  reverently,  from 
the  Gospels  just  what  is  needed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  biography.  No  literal  transla- 
tion from  the  original  text  is  sufficient ;  one 
needs  also  the  witness  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  our  Lord  lived.  Some  think 
that  an  unbridgable  abyss  separates  us  from 
the  life  of  the  spirit  in  the  ola  Orient.  They 
forget,  however,  that  humanity  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  in  its  inmost  being  in  the 


two  hemispheres  throughout  the  centuries, 
and  that  the  same  spiritual  life  as  our  own 
can  pulsate  under  an  entirely  strange  and 
foreign  exterior.  Dr.  Furrer's  book  is  notable, 
first,  because  it  exhibits  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  in  religious 
thought,  and,  secondly,  because  it  shows  that 
of  all  men  Christ  was  the  most  practical.  It 
proves  that  the  real  historical  Christ  is  only 
more  than  ever  a  SavTour  and  a  strengthener. 

Life  of  Father  Ignatius,  O.S.B.:  The 
Monk  of  LUnthony.  By  the  Baroness  de  Ber- 
touch.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Sx9in.  607 pages.  $3,  net 

The  devout  but  pugnacious  Anglican  monk 
of  the  Cyrillian  type,  commemorated  by  an 
admirer  in  this  biography,  made  himself  tem- 
porarily famous  in  this  country  by  a  tempest- 
uous "  mission,"  characterized,  as  the  author 
says,  by  "  bearding  these  transatlantic  lions 
[Dr.  Rainsford,  Bishop  Brooks,  and  other 
Broad  Churchmen]  in  the  strongholds  of  their 
native  dens."  In  "his  native  land,  while  en- 
gaged in  self-denying  labors  for  the  lowly 
and  needy,  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  "  son  of  thunder  "  against  such  men  as 
Dean  Stanley  and  Bishop  Gore,  his  public 
attacks  on  their  "  infidelity  "  gaining  for  him. 
says  his  biographer,  much  "  opprobrium  and 
persecution.  Yet,  as  she  says,  he  was 
magnificently  human,"  his  personality  was 
"  oceanic."  No  doubt  he  was  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  whatever  be  thought  of  his 
alleged  supernatural  powers,  extending  even 
to  the  raising  of  the  dead.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  Church,  an  interesting  study  for  the 
psychologist,  and  an  instructive  commentary 
on  the  worth  of  a  formal  sort  of  Church  union 
that  is  too  much  thought  of. 

Life  of  Florence  Nightingale  (The).  By 
Sarah  A.  Tooley.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5Hx8in.  344  pages.  »1JS. 
Many  American  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Miss  Nightingale  is  still  living. 
She  last  year  passed  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  departure  for  the  Crimea,  where  her 
heroic  labors  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  as  the  author  says,  made  her  name 
a  household  word  in  every  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  story  is  here  told  with 
enthusiasm  and  vivacity.  The  book  has 
several  really  interesting  portraits. 

Little  Brother  to  the  Bear  and  Other  Ani- 
mal Studies.   By  William  J.  Long.  Illustrated. 

(Wood  Folk  Series.  Book  Five.)  Ginn  &  Co^ 
Boston.  5Xx7"6in.  178  pages.  50c. 
Two  or  three  of  these  tales  of  animal  life 
appeared  originally  in  The  Outlook,  whose 
readers  greatly  enjoyed  their  vivacity  and 
lifelike  studies  of  animal  nature.  The  book 
is  charmingly  printed  and  illustrated. 

Little  Flowers  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  (The). 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  302 

pages.   $2,  net 
The  "Fioretti"  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
is  here  again  translated  into  English.  Mr. 
Rhoades's  blank  verse  is  not  always  rhythmic, 
but  his  language  well  renders  the  spirit  of 
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that  mediaeval  day  when  St  Francis  directed 
men's  minds  to  spiritual  vision  as  they  have 
rarely  been  directed. 

Livre  Francaia  (Le) :  A  Practical  Introduc- 
tion to  Reading  and  Conversation.  By  Josefa 
Schrakamp.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7* 
in.  195  pages.  7  Sc. 

Manoeuvres  of  Jane  (The):  An  Original 
Comedy  in  Pour  Acta.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4>4x7  in.  124 
pages. 

Mr.  Jones's  play  has  had  a  great  success  on 
the  stage,  and  it  reads  well,  although  the 
literary  form  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  more  of  a  farce  than  a  comedy. 
Material  for  Practical  German  Conversation. 

By  Laurence  Fossler.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  4>4  x6)4 

in.  255  pages. 

Medici  Balls  (The) :  Seven  Little  Journeys 
In  Tuscany.  By  Anna  R.  Sheldon  andM.  Moyca 
Newell.  Illustrated.  Charterhouse  Press,  New 
York.  6)4X9  in.  231  pages.   13.50,  net. 

To  the  interesting  books  on  Tuscany  by 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  Janet  Ross,  and 
Maurice  Hewlett  must  now  be  added  the 
present  volume.  Its  tide  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar. We  learn  that  it  was  adopted  because 
the  authors,  in  their  travels  in  country  lanes 
and  among  modest  farm-houses,  found  them- 
selves generally  under  the  aegis  of  the  once- 
powerful  banker-princes  of  Florence.  Just 
why,  however,  they  should  have  chosen  the 
seven  balls,  representing  the  arms  of  Piero 
de  Medici,  instead  of  the  eight  balls  displayed 
on  the  arms  of  Cosimo, "Pater  Patriae,  or 
the  six  balls  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  is 
not  quite  evident  The  excursions  of  the 
authors  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  Tuscany,  because  we  are  taken  into  rather 
untrodden  districts.  The  out-of-doors  life  of 
these  districts  is  described  for  us  in  pleasant 
detail.  The  text  has  received  capital  typo- 
graphical setting]]and  the  illustrations  are 
original  and  apt  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  volume  were  not  so  heavy  to  the  hand. 

Mediterranean  Traveler  (The).  By  D.  £. 
Lorenz.  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  357  pages.  (2.50, 
net 

A  guide-book  and  work  of  historical  and  gen- 
eral information  which  covers  southern  Spain, 
Morocco,  Algiers,  the  more  prominent  cities 
of  northern  Africa,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  The  type  is  legible— a 
merit  rare  in  guide-books — and  there  are 
many  maps  and  pictures.  The  "  Mediterra- 
nean Traveler  "  will  find  here  in  one  volume 
what  elsewhere  must  be  picked  out  of  several. 
Modern  Industrial  Progress.  By  Charles 
H.  Cochrane.  Illustrated.  The  J,  B.  Lippincott 
Co,  Philadelphia.  6x9%  in.  647  pages.  &  net 

The  tremendous  industrial  progress  of  the 
past  few  decades  is  recorded  in  this  volume 
m  brief  descriptions  of  many  inventions  and 
discoveries  and  new  applications  of  old  dis- 
coveries in  manufacturing,  scientific  research, 
transportation,  means  of  communication,  ana 
the  varied  activities  of  war  and  peace.  The 
volume  is  obviously  intended  for  popular 
consumption,  having  no  orderly  or  logical 
arrangement  of  subjects,  and  tne  treatment 
being  absolutely  untechmcal. 


Modern  Legionary  (A).  By  John  Patrick 
LePoer.  E.  P.  Dutton  s  Co.,  New  York.  5x7J4 
In.  311  pages.  tlJO. 

This  little  volume  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma. 
It  purports  to  relate  the  experiences  of  the 
author  as  a  soldier  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  on  service  in  Algeria  and  Tonquin. 
and  is  written,  from  the  autobiographical 
standpoint  with  singular  but  at  times  unedi- 
fying  frankness.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  a  vast  deal  of  fancy  is 
intermingled  with  the  fact,  so  extraordinary 
are  the  adventures  accredited  to  the  narrator. 
Enlisted  in  a  corps  that  holds  the  ne'er-do- 
wells  of  all  nations,  "the  worst  used  and 
most  feared  corps  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
he  becomes,  though  but  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
a  veritable  cock-of-the-walk,  ringleader  in 
sanguinary  escapades  enlivening  days  of 
idleness,  recipient  of  a  medal  for  gallantry, 
and  finally  a  fugitive  from  the  Legion  under 
sentence  of  death,  attaining  liberty  only  after 
a  series  of  sensational  encounters  with  the 
children  of  the  desert  For  background,  the 
brutality  and  licentiousness  of  Legion  lite  in 
barracks,  camp,  and  troopship  are  painted 
with  a  vividness  surpassing  even  the  lurid 
hues  in  which  Lieutenant  Buse  has  presented 
German  garrison  conditions.  Like  Lieuten- 
ant Bilse's  writings,  Mr.  Le  Poer's  book 
leaves  an  unpleasant  taste.  But  with  all  its 
cynicism  and  unquestionable  offenses  against 
the  canons  of  good  taste,  it  is  not  without 
value  as  a  protest  against  the  evils  of  militar- 
ism and  war,  a  forcefully  worded  indictment 
reciting  the  evils  attendant  upon  armed  strife. 

MeOa  Bottega  del  Cambiavalute.  By  Enrico 
Castelnnovo.  Pp.  288.  Baldini,  Castoldi  e  Conv 
pagnia,  Milan. 
Among  contemporary  Italian  novelists 
Signor  Castelnuovo  holds  a  deservedly  high 
place,  and  among  his  novels  none  seems 
more  admirable  than  the  present  volume  in 
plot,  character-drawing,  and  style.  Like  the 
late  Ludovic  Halevy  in  France,  so,  in  Italy, 
Enrico  Castelnuovo  stands  for  the  romance 
virginibus  puerisque.  As  "  L'Abbe-  Con- 
stantin  "  is  a  good  story,  albeit  perfectly  safe 
for  any  age,  the  same  may  be  said  quite  as 
emphatically  of  "  Nella  Bottega  del  Cam- 
biavalute." The  plot  is  one  which  appeals 
not  only  to  Italians,  but  also  to  foreigners  ; 
for  it  has  to  do  with  Venice,  and  with  that 
center  of  Italian  and  foreign  life  in  Venice — 
the  Square  of  St  Mark's.  Who  has  strolled 
under  the  arches  surrounding  that  square 
and  has  not  noticed  the  money-changers' 
offices  ?  Though  they  seem  the  most  com- 
monplace of  any  feature  of  the  great  Piazza, 
in  the  shop  of  a  particular  "  cambiavalute  " 
or  money-changer,  according  to  our  romancer, 
a  drama  once  occurred  worth  the  telling. 
The  novelist  describes  it  for  us  in  such  clear- 
ness of  outline  that  we  lay  the  book  down 
after  having  read  it  through  only  to  take  it 
up  again  and  peruse  it  once  more.  The 
characters  stand  out  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness :  in  this  respect  Castelnuovo  even 
exceeds  Foggazzaro,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  living  Italian  novelists.  Finally, 
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Signor  Castelnuovo's  style  is  one  which  in 
condensation  and  clearness  should  commend 
itself  to  writers  everywhere.  In  less  than 
three  hundred  pages  in  rather  large  print  he 
has  given  to  us  the  atmosphere  and  charm 
and  pathos  of  a  story  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  ordinary  man  (and,  indeed,  in  the  hands 
of  some  extraordinary  men  opposed  in  other 
respects,  such  as  Mr.  Henry  James  and  the 
late  Emile  Zola,  for  instance),  would  probably 
have  been  expanded  into  a  book  of  twice  the 
length. 

Newly  Found  Words  of  Jesus.  Discourses 
by  W.  Garrett  H  order.  S.  C.  Brown,  Langham 
&  Co.,  London.  4x7  in.   128  pages. 

New  texts  for  old  topics  are  always  esteemed 
by  preachers  a  welcome  find.  As  such  the 
new  sayings  of  Jesus  and  fragments  of  a 
lost  gospel,  found  at  Oxyrynchus  in  Egypt 
and  published  by  Henry  Frowde  in  1904,  are 
here  employed  by  Mr.  Horder,  who  is  favor- 
ably known  in  this  country  by  his  "  Treasury 
of  American  Sacred  Song  "  and  by  his  more 
recent  lectures  on  Christian  hymnody.  Of 
his  new  material  he  has  made  skillful  use  in 
showing  its  reinforcement  of  Jesus'  teaching 
in  the  canonical  record.  The  basal  interest 
of  these  discourses  is  in  promoting  "  the  true 
evangelicalism  "  which  welcomes  into  fellow- 
ship all  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  Master, 
however  disagreeing  otherwise. 

Old  Family  Doctor  (The).  By  Henry  C. 
Brainerd,  M.D.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland.  5x7Ji  in.  117  pages. 

Pastor  and  Modern  Missions  (The) :  A  Plea 
for  Leadership  in  World  Evangelization.  By 

John  R.  Mott,  M.Am  F.R.G.S.  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  New  York. 
5x7J4  in.  249  pages.  $l,net. 
Mr.  Mott  convincingly  shows  the  point  in 
which  Christian  missions  need  most  invigor- 
ation.  If  Jesus  intended  the  society  which 
he  gathered  to  be  primarily  a  missionary 
society,  it  is  for  leadership  of  such  a  society 
that  Christian  pastors  need  to  be  capacitated 
even  more  than  they  need  to  be  gifted  in 
speech.  But  how  rarely,  if  ever,  is  their 
capacity  for  this  included  in  the  scrutiny  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the  pas- 
toral charge  I  A  serious  responsibility  of 
the  training-schools  for  the  ministry  is  not 
yet  discharged.  Such  are  the  thoughts  which 
this  volume  first  of  all  suggests,  ft  is  a  book 
which  every  pastor  ana  every  one  who  has 
to  do  with  the  induction  of  men  into  the  min- 
istry ought  to  read.  What  West  Point  is  to 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  Nation  the 
pulpit  is  to  the  missionary  efficiency  of  the 
Church. 

Peel  Collection  and  the  Dutch  School  of 
Painting  (The).  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  Illus- 
trated. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  New  York.  7x11 
in.  82  pages.  $2,  net 

A  particularly  important  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  Dutch  art  is  this 
description  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  of  the  Peel  collection. 
The  artists  represented  there  give  to  him  an 
opportunity  of  writing  a  monograph  on  Dutch 
painting  which,  we  are  glad  to  note,  includes 
several  Flemings  directly  affected  by  Hol- 


land. Sir  Walter  recounts  the  origin  of  the 
Dutch  school,  he  describes  the  ideals  of  its 
best  masters,  and  he  considers  their  success 
in  carrying  out  those  ideals.  The  painters 
upon  whom  he  chiefly  depends  for  illustra- 
tion are  Metsu,  Terborch,  Vermeer,  Hooghe, 
Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Willem  and  Adriaen  van 
de  Velde,  Wouwerman,  Hobbema,  Ruisdael, 
Cuijp,  Koninck,  and  Hals.  While  such  art- 
ists as  Terborch  and  Vermeer  deal  with  the 
gentler  classes,  Jan  Steen  delineates  the 
rougher,  to  which  Brouwer  provides  a  Flem- 
ish parallel.  Sir  Walter  also  interestingly 
establishes  the  connection  between  Brouwer 
and  the  five  Teniers,  after  which  naturally 
follows  a  consideration  of  Maes  and  Dou. 
We  are  then  instructed  as  to  landscape,  city, 
sea,  and  animal  painters,  and  the  painters  of 
still  life.  If  the  nature  which  all  these  men 
chose  to  illustrate  was  inferior  in  beauty  to 
that  on  which  Titian  and  Giorgione  em- 
broidered their  decorations,  no  art,  as  our 
critic  points  out,  has  ever  yet  been  condemned 
for  the  humbleness  of  its  materials.  The 
only  weak  point  in  the  Dutch  school  is,  as 
Sir  Walter  again  acutely  remarks,  the  inca- 
pacity of  its  artists  to  improve  on  those  real- 
ities of  external  nature  among  which  they 
sought  their  medium  of  expression. 

Precious  and  Sacred  Writings  of  Martin 

Luther.     Vol.  IV.   Church   Poatil  Gospels. 

Translated  by  Prof.  John  Nicholas  Leaker,  D.D. 
Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Co-  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
5Xx85<in.  390  pages. 

The  so-called  "  Postils," «".  notes  on  the 
Gospels,  which  Luther  prepared  to  be  read 
in  churches,  are  regarded  as  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  preaching.  In  this  volume 
twenty-four  of  these  expository  homilies  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  m  English.  The  In- 
troduction, together  with  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  and  the 
mission  of  Luther's  writings,  contains  in  an 
interesting  statistical  "conspectus  a  compari- 
son of  Teutonic  and  Latin  culture,  of  the 
population  of  Germany  with  that  of  British 
and  Latin  countries,  and  also  the  statistics  of 
ecumenical  Protestantism. 

Queen's  Knight  Errant  (The).  By  Beatrice 
Marshall.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co-  New 
York.  5x8  in.  322  pages.  »1J0. 

An  old-fashioned  romance  of  the  days  of 

Raleigh,  too  high-flown  in  style  to  suit  the 

present  taste. 

Rubaiyat  of  the  Commuter  (The) :  Being 


Parodies  of  the  Rubaiydt  multiply  exceed- 
ingly. These  try  to  be  funny,  ana  some  of 
them  are,  and  the  little  book  is  prettily  printed. 

St.  Peter  and  His  Training.  By  the  Rev. 

John  Davidson,  M.A.   (Temple  Series  of  Bible 
iandbooks.)  The  j.  B:  Lippincott  Co,  Philadel- 
phia. 4x5gin.  120  pages. 

Following  the  New  Testament  account  of 
the  Apostle,  and  setting  aside  the  critical 
questions  it  raises,  the  author  finds  evidence 
of  its  truth  in  its  consistent  realism  as  a  por- 
trait from  life.  The  psychological  problem 
involved  in  the  story  of  Peter's  denial  of  his 
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Master  is  better  handled,  and  more  justly  to 
Peter,  than  by  most  expositors. 

Sermons  Addressed  to  Individuals.  By 

Reginald  J.  Campbell.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
New  York.  5x8  m.  328  pages.  »U5,  nit. 

Some  will  read  these  sermons  who  will  draw 
a  parallel  between  them  and  the  series  of 
sermons  which  they  recall  from  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  by  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  that 
same  Brighton  where  Mr.  Campbell  first 
made  his  power  in  the  pulpit  known.  There 
is  the  same  intense  sympathy  with  men 
involved  in  the  world's  struggle,  the  same 
insight  into  the  spiritual  realities  beneath  the 
forms  of  words  and  things,  the  same  grasp 
of  moral  values,  the  same  insistence  on  the 
answer  to  all  doubts  and  fears  that  is  found 
in  Christ  What  Robertson's  sermons  were 
to  his  time,  Campbell's  will  be  to  our  time,  if 
one  may  judge  from  this  volume  of  them. 
It  is  lamentable  that  in  another  point  than 
those  already  mentioned  the  parallel  between 
these  two  preachers  holds.  Robertson  was 
suspected  of  heresy,  was  accused  of  under- 
mining the  creed.  It  has  lately  come  out 
that "  a  number  of  earnest  people  "  are  ex- 
erting themselves  on  the  same  grounds  to 
discourage  attendance  on  Mr.  Campbell's 
ministry.  As  to  this,  he  is  reported  as  say- 
ing :  "  One  thing  which  I  think  God  has  set 
me  to  do  is  to  try  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
from  some  of  the  most  familiar  terms  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  employing.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  moral  values."  Men  who 
are  doing  that  are  the  men  the  world  wants 
to  hear. 

Story  of  Akimakoo,  an  African  Boy  (The). 
By  Mary  Muller.  Illustrated.  The  A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  171  pages.  35c. 

Talks  to  Men.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x7J4  in. 
138  pages.  75c.,  net. 

The  addresses  contained  in  this  volume  were 

fiven  to  large  audiences  in  Great  Britain, 
reland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, where  Dr.  Torrey  has  been  conduct- 
ing evangelistic  missions.  Like  the  feet  of 
the  Babylonian  image  described  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  they  are  a  combination  of  iron  and 
clay.  They  are  strong  on  the  moral  side  of 
the  argument,  and  in  that,  after  all,  the  un- 
deniable power  for  good  that  accompanies 
Dr.  Torrey's  mission  work  resides.  They 
are  weak  in  the  logic  which  aims  to  demon- 
strate to  the  intellect  the  entire  inerrancy  of 
the  Bible — a  doctrine  which  none  of  the 
great  creeds  puts  forth,  but  which  Dr.  Torrey, 
with  questionable  wisdom,  puts  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  argument  From  the  fact  that 
Jesus  quoted  certain  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  word  of  God  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  he  authenticated  every- 
thing in  the  Old  Testament  as  such.  "  The 
entire  New  Testament"  is  held  to  be  simi- 
larly authenticated  by  the  fact  that  Jesus 
promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  to 
secure  their  remembrance  of  his  teachings. 
This  must  be  held  to  put  beyond  doubt  the 
story  of  Matthew  that  at  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  many  saints  rose  from  their  tombs  and 


appeared  in  the  city.  Some  influential  Brit- 
ish clergymen,  in  a  booklet  sold  by  the  Unity 
Company,  Chicago,  have  publicly  protested 
against  such  arguments  for  the  Bible  as  more 
harmful  in  their  recoil  than  helpful  in  their 
discharge. 

Under  the  Care  of  the  Japanese  War  Office. 

By  Ethel  McCaul,  R.R.C.  Illustrated.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  256  pages. 

The  author  went  out  to  Japan  to  inspect  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  system  and  was  allowed 
to  see  its  actual  working  at  the  front  Her 
letters  here  collected  have  in  them  much  of 
interest,  but  are  overloaded  with  too  detailed 
narrative  of  personal  experiences. 

Vainqueur  fUn).  Par  Edouard  Rod.  Bibli- 
otheque-Charpentier,  Paris,  France.  4%x7%  in. 
384  pages. 

Those  interested  in  child  labor  should  read 
this  volume.  In  simple,  natural,  unaffected, 
lucid  style,  M.  Rod  describes  the  shocking 
conditions  which  surround  that  labor  in  Paris. 
He  gives  to  us  no  morbid,  repulsively  real, 
Zola-like  study  of  these  conditions.  His  pic- 
ture is  one  of  just  perspective.  His  charac- 
ters stand  out  in  clean-cut  outline.  His  plot 
evinces  the  deep  insight  both  into  tempera- 
ment and  motive  which,  we  might  expect 
from  the  author  who  long  ago,  in  his  "  Scenes 
de  la  Vie  Suisse,"  showecf  that  the  literary 
world  had  become  notably  richer. 

Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century:  An 
Aftermath.  By  the  Late  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A, 
Hon.  D.C.L.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5Hx9in.  386  pages.  »3.25. 
It  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  that  the  late 
Professor  Freeman  did  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  generation  to  revive  in  England 
the  serious  study  of  history.  A  historian 
of  great  breadth  of  view,  of  tireless  diligence, 
and  of  a  veritable  passion  for  accuracy,  he 
grasped  the  essential  unity  of  history  as  it 
had  seldom  been  grasped,  and,  bringing  to 
bear  the  artillery  of  a  wonderful  erudition, 
waged  an  eminently  successful  campaign 
against  prejudice  and  false  theory.  The 
possessor  of  a  graphic  style  and  imbued  with 
a  keen  perception  of  symmetry,  he  could  not, 
however,  be  called  a  popular  historian  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term.  His  custom  of 
textuallv  weighing,  measuring,  and  arguing 
the  slightest  piece  of  evidence,  of  interlard- 
ing his  narrative  with  citations  and  lengthy 
foot-notes,  of  repeating  with  hammer-like  in- 
sistence the  points  he  would  drive  home,  com- 
bined to  make  his  work  not  oniy  learned  but 
heavy — occasionally,  indeed,  dreary.  Yet 
his  writings  abound  in  passages  of  rare 
beauty,  terse,  vigorous,  and  vivid  prose.  His 
qualities  and  defects  are  markedly  apparent 
in  the  study  in  early  European  history,  now 
first  published  twelve  years  after  Mr.  Free- 
man's death.  The  manuscript  of  this  study 
was  left  in  the  rough,  some  chapters,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  being  merely  fragmentary; 
but  the  editors  to  whom  its  preparation  was 
intrusted  have  made  of  the  material  at  their 
command  a  comprehensive  if  somewhat 
loosely  knit  whole,  a  luminous  narrative  of 
the  movements  which  in  the  course  of  the 
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fifth  century  made  such  a  radical  political 
readjustment  in  western  Europe.  The  period 
covered  opens  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
British  Constantine,  and  closes  with  Theo- 
doric  and  Chlodowig.  Leading  the  reader 
through  Gaul  and  Spain,  Professor  Freeman 
traces  the  incursions,  wars,  and  settlements 
of  the  barbarian  peoples  within  the  territory 


of  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  at  times  from 
apparently  the  most  hopeless  of  sources,  the 
most  fugitive  of  hints,  reconstructs  and  in- 
vests with  reality  conditions  of  the  far-dis- 
tant past  Undoubtedly  the  work  must  be 
regarded  as  unfinished,  but  as  it  stands  it  is 
a  welcome  and  helpful  addition  to  historical 
literature. 


Correspondence 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Southern  Representation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the 
discussions  and  papers  in  recent  numbers  of 
The  Outlook  on  the  question  of  Southern 
representation  in  Congress.  As  an  abstract 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  I  am  inclined 
strongly  to  the  belief  that  it  is  wrong  to  cut 
down  the  representation  of  a  State  because 
that  State  sees  fit  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  those  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 
My  reason  for  such  a  belief  was  stated  very 
aptly  by  you  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
which  is  that  representatives  are  sent  to 
Congress,  not  to  represent  the  male  citizens 
over  die  age  of  twenty-one,  but  to  represent 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 

If,  however,  we  consider  it  as  a  question  of 
Constitutional  law,  then  we  must  be  governed 
by  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  abstract  right  and  wrong  play  a 
very  small  part  in  the  matter. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  State  could,  if  it  saw  fit,  deny 
the  right  to  vote  to  male  citizens  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Now  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  reasons  for  which  that  right  to  vote 
might  have  been  denied.  1 1  might  have  been 
denied  to  Mongolians,  Turks,  Jews,  Germans, 
or  Irishmen;  or  to  those  of  black,  yellow, 
red,  or  brown  skin;  or  to  those  who  had 
been  under  some  condition  of  servitude ;  or 
to  those  who  could  not  read  and  write ;  or  to 
those  who  did  not  own  property  to  a  certain 
amount ;  or  to  those  who  had  not  paid  their 
poll  or  property  tax,  etc.,  etc.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  that  right  was  recog- 
nized as  being  in  the  State ;  but  if  the  State 
should  exercise  that  right,  it  must  pay  a 
penalty,  i.e.,  their  representation  in  Congress 
would  be  cut  down  to  a  certain  extent 

Suppose  the  matter  had  been  left  in  that 
form.  Then,  in  the  States  where  the  whites 
had  a  majority,  the  negro  could  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  simply  because  he 
was  a  negro.  And  in  the  States  having  a 
colored  majority,  the  whites  could  have  been 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  simply  because 
they  were  white ;  the  State,  of  course,  having 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  having  its  represen- 
tation cut  down. 

To  avoid  any  such  proceeding  as  that,  the 


Nation,  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  selected 
three  particular  things,  viz.,  race,  color,  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  said  that 
no  State  should  deny  to  any  of  its  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  any  of  those 
three  tilings.  But  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
in  no  way  affects  the  State's  right  to  deny 
suffrage  for  other  reasons  outside  of  those 
three,  nor  does  it  affect  the  penalty  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  imposes  in  case  the 
State  does  deny  that  right  for  any  other 
reason. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the 
least  ground  for  his  statement  quoted  in  Mr. 
Knox's  article  in  The  Outlook  of  January  21, 
in  which  Mr.  Blaine  says :  "  When,  therefore, 
the  Nation,  by  subsequent  change  in  its 
Constitution,  declared  that  the  State  shall 
not  exclude  the  negro  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, it  neutralized  and  surrendered  the 
contingent  right  before  held,  to  exclude  him 
from  the  basis  of  apportionment" 

The  State's  right  to  deny  suffrage  is  just 
the  same  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  as  before,  with  this  exception : 
that  the  State  cannot  deny  suffrage  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  And  the  Federal  penalty  of 
cutting  down  the  representation  is  untouched 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

If  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Knox  are  right  in 
their  contention  that  the  Nation  has  lost  its 
power  to  cut  down  the  representation  of  a 
State  as  a  penalty  for  that  State's  having 
denied  the  right  to  vote  to  certain  of  her 
male  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
then,  of  course,  Mr.  Piatt's  proposition  can 
amount  to  nothing  and  the  argument  should 
end  there ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  posi- 
tion can  be  maintained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nation 
can  cut  down  the  representation  of  a  State 
in  Congress.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  educational  and  property  requirements 
which  have  been  placed  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent amount  to  "  denying  "  the  right  to  vote 
to  those  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  meet  the 
condition.  It  would  not  do  to  lay  down  the 
broad  principle  that  educational  and  property 
requirements,  or  either,  would  not  amount  to 
denying  the  right  to  vote.  For  if  we  should, 
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the  State  might  require 'the  prospective 
voter  to  read  the  Constitution  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  or  to  own  a  railroad.  Such  condi- 
tions would  evidently  have  the  effect  of 
denying  a  great  many  of  us  the  right  to  vote. 
If  there  are,  then,  conditions  precedent  which 
do  not  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  those  who 
fail  to  meet  them,  such  conditions  must  be 
very  reasonable  and  very  easily  fulfilled. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
educational  and  property  requirements 
which  have  been  placed  as  conditions  prece- 
dent by  some  of  the  States  constitute  such  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  as  is  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  but 
in  my  opinion  they  do,  and  Mr.  Piatt's  prop- 
osition to  cut  down  their  representation  is 
perfectly  proper  as  the  Constitution  now 
stands.  Thomas  W.  Keenan. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  Exchange  of  Professors  Between 
America  and  Germany,  and  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  University 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  widespread  interest  aroused  by  the 
German  Emperor's  plan  to  bring  about  a 
systematic  exchange  of  professors  between 
German  and  American  universities  makes  it 
seem  desirable  to  point  out  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  this  project 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
of  Harvard  University. 

In  March,  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  Em- 
peror's magnanimous  initiative  in  donating 
to  the  Museum  a  superb  collection  of  casts 
of  monumental  German  sculptures,- there  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  at  Berlin  a  meeting  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  furthering  the  propaganda  for 
tine  Germanic  Museum  throughout  Germany. 
One  result  of  these  deliberations,  it  may  be 
said  in  parenthesis,  has  been  the  splendid 
collection  of  reproductions  of  ancient  Ger- 
man gold  and  silver  ware  which,  as  a  gift  of 
die  German  people,  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  treasures  of  our  Museum,  having 
formed  during  the  last  year  a  conspicuous 

rof  the  German  industrial  exhibit  at 
Louis.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Althoff,  Commissioner-General  of  the 
Prussian  universities;  Dr.  SchSne,  Director- 
General  of  the  Prussian  museums;  Dr. 
Leasing,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Crafts;  Professors  Harnack,  Paulsen, 
Brandl,  Erich  Schmidt,  Wolfflin,  of  Berlin 
University;  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  the 
author;  Rudolf  Siemering,  the  sculptor; 
Arthur  G winner,  Director  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  and  other  men  eminent  in  Berlin  pub- 
lic life,  together  with  a  representative  of 
Harvard  University.  The.  scope  and  the 
aims  of  our  proposed  Museum  were  set  forth 
before  this  assembly ;  the  fact  was  empha- 
sized that  it  was  designed  not  only  as  a 
storehouse  of  typical  productions  of  the 
Germanic  past,  but  also,  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  modern  Germany 


and  modern  America;  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  it  would  ultimately  develop 
into  an  institution  to  which  German  profes- 
sors might  be  called  to  lecture  to  Harvard 
students  on  German  history,  literature,  art, 
and  thought 

This  meeting  was  followed,  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  by  repeated  conferences 
with  Dr.  Althoff,  in  the  course  of  which  this 
able,  progressive,  and  far-sighted  adminis- 
trator evinced  the  greatest  readiness  to  enter 
into  arrangements  which  would  make  the 
carrying  out  of  these  international  plans  pos- 
sible. The  upshot  of  these  conferences  was 
the  draft  of  a  provisional  agreement  between 
the  Prussian  Government  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, according  to  which  for  a  period  of 
five  successive  years  an  exchange  of  profes- 
sors between  Harvard  and  Berlin  University 
was  to  be  instituted,  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  year  one  member  of  each  of  the  two 
institutions  would  enter  for  at  least  three 
months  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the 
other  institution,  it  being  understood  that  in 
each  case  the  visiting  member  represent  sub- 
jects or  methods  distinctly  peculiar  to  his 
country.  This  scheme,  which  met  with  the 
hearty  support  of  President  Eliot,  was  dis- 
cussed and  approved  a  year  later  by  the 
Harvard  Faculty,  and  readied  its  consumma- 
tion a  few  months  ago,  when,  through  the 
intercession  of  Professor  Harnack,  an  official 
proposition  embodying  it  was  made  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration, and  adopted  by  the  same.  It  is 
most  fortunate  that  the  German  Emperor, 
with  his  quick  grasp  of  international  rela- 
tions and  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  has  now  given  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject a  much  wider  scope  by  proposing  to 
extend  the  exchange  of  professors  to  other 
universities  in  America  and  Germany:  for 
it  seems  as  though  such  a  measure  could  not 
fail  to  open  the  way  toward  a  veritable  frat- 
ernization of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
industrial  leaders  of  both  nations. 

Is  not  this  the  time  for  Americans  to  be- 
stow renewed  interest  and  effective  support 
upon  that  American  institution  of  learning 
which  was  the  first  to  attract  the  friendly 
attention  both  of  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  German  people,  and  which  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  furthering  the  plan  of  an 
international  exchange  of  scholars  that  now 
has'  come  to  be  a  fact  ?  The  splendid  gifts 
of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  German 
people  to  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Harvard 
University  are  still  housed  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely unbecoming  their  intrinsic  beauty  and 
their  historical  significance.  May  we  not 
hope  that  before  the  first  representative  of 
Berlin  University  arrives  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
there  will  nave  been  brought  together  suffi- 
cient means  to  give  a  worthy  background  to 
the  noble  representatives  of  the  German  past 
now  so  inadequately  sheltered  ? 

Kuno  Francke, 
Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts- 
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FIFTY-NINTH   ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Comp, 


To  the  Members : — 

The  experience  of  The  Connecticut  Mutual  in  its 
fifty-ninth  year  was  satisfactory  and  may  be  thus 
outlined :  Some  increase  in  the  new  business  writ- 
ten, in  the  amount  of  business  in  force,  in  premium 
income,  in  interest  and  rents,  in  assets  and  in  sur- 
plus ;  a  somewhat  heavier  mortality  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  though  still  considerably  less  than 
that  expected,  giving  a  saving  of  # 252,823,  with  no 
outstanding  contested  claims ;  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  amount  and  cost  of  foreclosed  real 
estate ;  a  recovery  in  the  market  value  of  other 
securities  of  over  #576,000  as  against  the  shrinkage 
of  about  #770,000  in  1903 ;  a  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  expense  to  income ;  a  sound  condition  through- 
out The  company  continues  in  that  steady,  full 
tide  of  beneficent  operation  which  has  for  so  many 
years  distinguished  it  among  all  others,  by  admin- 
istrative methods  which  hold  always  one  grand 
object  in  view:  a  maximum  of  result  to  its  bene- 
ficiaries at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  its  policy-holders, 
each  and  all. 

All  details  will  be  found  in  the  financial  state- 
ment which  accompanies  this  report 

An  Interesting  Summary 

A  summary  of  the  operations  of  fifty-nine  years 
may  be  stated  thus :  Received  from  policy-holders, 
#232,759,264.33  ;  returned  to  policy-holders  and  their 
beneficiaries,  #234,353,488.98,  or  #1,594,224.65  more 
than  the  amount  received  from  them ;  with  assets 
in  hand  of  #65,224,841.53,  and  a  surplus  of  #4,828,- 
696.64  with  which  to  meet  a  liability,  actual  and 
contingent,  of  #60,396,144.89  on  #167,167,515.00  at 
risk  on  70,454  policies.  Except  in  the  possible  case  of 
some  society  or  concern  with  only  a  local  and 
-'  ~*it  membership,  no  comparable  results  have  been 
*■  »d  by  any  other  American  life  insurance 

Persistence  of  Business 

iy  years  past,  a  most  gratifying  feature 
»  has  been  the  persistence  of  our 
'  een  no  small  factor  in  the  corn- 
Business  which  goes  off  rapidly 
piclly  only  at  an  undue  cost, 
rs  costs  little,  and  permits  the 
iss  sufficient  for  a  uniform  good 
moderate  cost  as  does  not  dis- 
average.    That  is  one  of  the 
the  Connecticut  Mutual's  un- 

i :  Its  Character  and  Cost 

jss  of  the  year  somewhat  exceeded 
also  exceeded  the  amount  of  busi- 
so  that  there  was  some  increase 
c  in  force.   The  new  business  was 
our  usual  constant  care  to  take  only 


such  risks  as  are  likely  to  give  the  same  f ; 
mortality  experience  which  has  been  so 
factor  in  reducing  the  actual  yearly  cost 
insurance  hitherto;  and  it  has  been  takei 
same  low  basis  of  cost  which  has  been 
reflected  in  our  large  dividends  to  policy 
throughout  the  company's  lifetime. 

To  the  faithful  agents  who  in  the  mid 
thoroughly  demoralized  competition,  and 
the  always  pressing  temptation  of  much 
commissions  and  allowances  from  others,  ct 
abide  steadfast  in  our  service  because  of  its 
value  to  those  whose  need  they  sincerely  : 
serve,  there  is  due  alike  from  the  managemt 
from  the  policy-holders  benefited  thereby,  t 
tinct  and  constant  recognition  of  the  high,  ui 
quality  of  their  labors  for  the  greater  good 
whole  membership. 

Relation  of  Mortality  to  New  Busin 

The  public  is  often  given  to  understand  th 
large  and  rapid  influx  of  new  business  tend: 
time  to  keep  down  the  average  age  of  the  bi 
as  a  whole,  and  so  to  make  the  death  losses  ; 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  amount  a 
it  really  gives  a  comparatively  better  mo 
experience,  and  therefore  justifies  its  abnorm; 
This  is  not  true.  It  belies  the  whole  bas: 
structure'of  life  insurance.  It  is  worth  a  moi 
examination : — 

Take  10,000  sound  men,  aged  30,  insun 
#10,000  each,  or  #100,000,000,  altogether.  We 
within  safe  limits  how  many  of  these  men  wi 
each  year  until  all  are  gone ;  we  charge  ea<j 
the  premium  adequate  to  meet  that  rate  of  losj 
from  the  premiums  make  the  proper  reserves.' 
first  year  only  84  will  die,  the  company  will  pj 
#840,000,  or  only  eighty-four  one-hundredths 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk ;  twenty  yean 
there  will  be  8,180  of  these  men  living,  with  #81 
000  at  risk ;  124  of  them  will  die  that  year,  th« 
pany  will  pay  out  #1,240,000,  or  1  %  per  cent  J 
amount  at  risk  ;  in  the  fortieth  year  4,418  l 
living,  with  #44,180,000  at  risk,  265  will  dj 
company  will  pay  out  #2,650,000,  or  about] 
cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk ;  in  the  fiftieth  yeaj 
will  be  1,770  living,  with  #17,700,000  at  risk,  2J 
die,  the  company  will  pay  out  #2,300,000,  or J 
cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk;  in  the  sixtietl 
only  216  will  be  living,  with  #2,160,000  at  ri 
will  die,  the  company  will  pay  out  #630,000,  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk.  But  the  it 
ity  which  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  business 
for  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk  is  ji 
normal  and  just  as  favorable  to  the  company  s 
which  in  the  first  year  called  for  only  eight 
one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent ;  and  if  the  cofl 
has  charged  the  proper  premiums  and  kej 
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The 

Overland 
Limited 

I  The  maximum  degree  of  safety, 

I  comfort  and  speed  surrounds 
the  passenger  to  the  Pacific 

I  Coast  on  this  the  most  luxurious 
train  in  the  world.  The  route  is 
the  most  direct  and  is  over  the 

J  only  double-track  railway 
between  Chicago  and  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  train  is  perfect 
in  all  its  appointments,  is  elec- 
tric lighted  throughout;  less 
than  three  days  en  route  via  the 

chicago,  union  pacific 
north-weTtern  line 

leaving  Chicago  daily  at  8.00  p.m. 
Another  fast  through  train  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  without 
change,  leaves  at  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

The  "Best  of  Everything 

All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  lint. 
Full  information,  time  schedules,  maps 
and  book  on  California  on  application. 


!.»H.  W  Bj., 
CMufO, 


The  Hand  that 
Narks  the 
Minutes  is  the 
Hand  that 
'Rules  the 
World. 


ttom 

^ — ^    \  Watch 

marks  the 
minutes  for 
millions  and 
has  well  earned 
the  title  of  the 
World's  Timekeeper. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  watch  sent  free. 

KLOIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 
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Some  Possibilities  in  the  Russian  Situation 

By  Wanda  Ian-Ruban 

The  Navy:  A  Continuous  Policy  Needed 

By  Henry  Reuterdahl 

I Modern  Alchemy :  The  Transmutation 
of  Matter 
By  Robert  K.  Duncan 
Every  Man  a  Statistician 
By  William  H.  Allen 

The  Arbitration  Treaties.  The  Santo  Domingo  Protocol  and  the 
President's  Message.  Congressional  Matters.  Kansas  and  the 
Oil  Trust.  The  Insurance  Sensation.  Child  Labor.  The  New 
Russia.    The  British  Parliament.    Reviews.    Correspondence,  etc. 
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Harper's  New  1905  Publications 


The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold  By  Samuel  H.  Gardenhire, 

Author  of  '■'■Lux  Cruets1' 

Out  of  the  "  silence  "  of  a  woman  who  marries  with  the  understanding  that  her  husband  will 
never  seek  to  know  her  past  develops  an  intricate  and  baffling  plot,  rivaling  the  stories  of  Charles 
Reade.  Wall  Street,  the  great  powers  of  finance,  the  whirl  of  metropolitan  gaiety,  give  life  and 
movement  to  these  pages.  Mr.  Gardenhire  not  only  tells  a  beguiling  tale,  but  from  his  insight  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  ways  of  trusts  and  big  corporations  involves  his  story  in  new, 
ingenious  complications  that  will  strike  home  to  every  American. 

Post  8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Slanderers  By  Warwick  Deeping: 

The  "star-erossed  lovers"  whose  romance  fills  these  pages  are  drawn  into  the  toils  of  a  sordid, 
gossiping  community  where  the  tongue  of  slander  does  its  worst,  bringing  about  an  engrossing 
situation  in  an  unusually  strong  plot.  The  tale  takes  a  poetic  turn  among  English  fields  and 
hedgerows,  and  readers  who  have  delighted  in  Mr.  Deeping's  former  books  will  here  find  the  same 
charm  of  style  and  story  that  marked  those  romances  of  medieval  days. 

Cloth,  Post  8vo,  I/.50 

SHORT  STORIES  BT  POPULAR  AUTHORS 

The  Bell  in  The  Probationer  By  Herman  Whitaker 

fhf*    Fflfy  The  scenes  of  these  stories  are  laid  among  the 

lilt    rUjJ             By  Gertrude  Atherton  snow-covered  and  blizzard-swept  regions  of  the 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  published  no  volume  which  great  Canadian  Northwest.   They  are  rugged, 

so  powerfully  portrays  the  rare  quality  of  her  virile  tales,  like  the  wild  country  in  which  they 

style  and  the  breadth  of  her  genius  as  does  this.  «  P'^d  =md  =dl  have  a  ptcturesque  touch. 

'               ., ,   t            .  ,     ,         «•  ,  Many  of  the  titles  are  themselves  suggestive : 

It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  the  charm  of  these  „  The  Mercy  of  the  Frost  „  «  An  IUad  of  the 

tales  by  mere  description.  They  embody  a  Snows,"  "A  Slip  of  the  Noose,"  "A  Saga  of  54°," 
variety  of  themes,  and  are  all  splendid  stories.      «  The  Black  Factor,"  etc. 

Cloth,  Post  8vo,  $1.25  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  TO  "THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE" 

The  Wonders  of  Life  By  Ernst  Haeckel 

Like  the  "  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  this  new  volume  by  Ernst  Haeckel  will  probably  cause 
the  widest  comment  It  is  a  popular  study  of  biological  philosophy  written  to  supplement  the 
"  Riddle,"  and  to  set  forth  this  eminent  scientist's  latest  studies  of  life's  mysteries.  As  an  attempt 
towards  a  rational  philosophy  of  life  it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  philosophic  thought. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net 

A  NEW  STORY  FOR  BOYS 

The  Blockaders  By  James  Barnes 

This  is  the  liveliest  reading  that  has  ever  come  from  the  pen  of  this  popular  author,  who  has 
written  many  tales  dearly  loved  by  all  boys.  It  tells  of  blockade-running  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  also  of  strange  adventures  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  other  boy  adventures  in  different  lands. 

Uniform  with  New  Edition  of  Harper's  Young  People  Series.  60c 
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The  Indian  School      The  Outlook  learns 
Question:  The  Position  from  an  authoritative 
of  the  Administration    „_„___  :_  vir., -!,:_,„ 

source  in  Wasning- 
ton  that  the  position  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  substantially  as  follows :  The 
alleged  agreement  by  which  certain 
election  districts  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Republican  party  in  return  for 
Administration  support  of  denomina- 
tional schools  was  not  denied  because 
it  was  not  considered  worthy  of  denial. 
If  any  such  interview  between  Dr. 
Scharf  and  Senator  Bard  took  place  as 
has  been  alleged,  Dr.  Scharf  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  or  its  dignitaries,  and  did 
not  speak  for  them,  and  no  agreement 
was  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee,  and  the  interview  had 
no  relation  to  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Department  in  its  appropriation  to  Indian 
schools.  If  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Bro- 
sius,  the  attorney  of  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation,showthatover$50,000has  been 
given  to  sectarian  schools  where  the  pro 
rata  of  the  petitioners  would  be  less  than 
$2,000,  this  has  been  due,  not  to  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  the  Administra- 
tion, but  to  a  disregard  of  them.  The 
contracts  already  made  expire  in  four 
months,  and  the  error  will  not  be  repeated 
under  Mr.  Leupp's  administration.  Pass- 
ing to  the  main  question,  the  Adminis- 
tration holds  that  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  the 
funds  held  by  the  Government  for  white 
citizens  is  misleading.  The  Govern- 
ment, whether  Federal,  State,  or  city, 
has  no  moneys  which  it  pays  out  pro  rata 
on  quarter  day  to  the  citizens  or  uses 
for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  citizen. 
For  the  Indian  Reservations,  however, 
it  has  funds  which  it  disposes  of  at  the 
request  of  each  individual  Indian  or  as 
in  its  judgment  it  deems  wise  for  each 
individual  Indian.  When  a  number  of 
individual  Indians  petition  that  their 
share  of  these  funds  should  be  used  for 


•a  certain  school,  it  seems  to  the  Admin- 
istration unwise  to  refuse  their  request ; 
but  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
the  money  to  the  Indians  themselves 
that  they  may  use  it  as  they  see  fit,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  judgment  it  de- 
sires Congress  to  pass  the  Lacey  Bill, 
which  authorizes  the  President  at  his 
discretion  to  designate  such  Indian  tribe 
or  tribes  as  he  may  deem  to  be  prepared 
to  receive  and  manage  their  individual 
shares  of  the  tribal  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
their  credit,  and  to  cause  the  money  held 
in  trust  for  such  tribes  to  be  allotted  in 
severalty  to  the  members  thereof.  Or 
he  may  order  the  distribution  and  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  such  funds  to  any 
individual  members  of  such  tribes  when 
in  his  judgment  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  such  individuals  to  have  such 
distribution  made.  Of  course  after  such 
allotment  the  Indian  would  have  abso- 
lute liberty  to  use  the  money  so  allotted 
to  him  to  pay  the  tuition  of  his  children  in 
a  school  of  his  own  choice.  The  Outlook 
reports  this  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  its  readers  as  fully  and  fairly 
as  possible  both  sides  of  this  question. 
It  does  not  again  raise  the  question  of 
the  pernicious  activity  of  Dr.  Scharf,  the 
disingenuous  and  befogging  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Sherman,  the  artificial  and 
insignificant  character  of  the  petitions 
upon  which  the  sectarian  aid  was  granted, 
for  these,  things,  although  thoroughly 
bad  in  our  opinion,  are  incidental  to  the 
main  question — incidents  for  which  not 
the  President,  but  other  officials  acting 
without  hjs  approval  or  authority,  are 
responsible.  -  But  on  the  main  question 
The  Outlook  must  still  take  issue  with 
the  President;  it  retains  its  judgment 
that  any  allotment  of  moneys  out  of 
trust  fundi*  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  trustee  for  the  Indians, 
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for  denominational  schools,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  financial  connection 
of  any  sort  between  the  Government  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  We  hope 
that  the  Lacey  Bill  or  its  substance  will 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  though  it  is  to 
be  noted  in  passing  that  even  after  its 
adoption  it  will  still  be  possible  for  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  make  appropriations 
for  sectarian  schools  out  of  the  trust 
funds  for  those  tribes  whose  funds  have 
not  been  allotted.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  Congress  will  also  adopt  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill 
reported  last  Monday  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  providing 
that  no  allotment  out  of  trust  funds  held 
by  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  made  to  any  school  under  ecclesiasti- 
cal control.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Leupp,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

® 

In  sending  to  the  Sen- 
The  si^tEr'0*0  ate  the  procotol  con- 

eluded  between  the 
Governments  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
United  States/  President  Roosevelt  ac- 
companied it  with  a  message  which  not 
only  states  the  events  which  have  made 
such  an  agreement  necessary,  but  also 
shows  the  relations  of  the  problem  in- 
volved to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  toward  its 
weaker  and  less  developed  neighbors. 
Both  procotol  and  message  have  been 
made  public  at  the  President's  request. 
The  procotol  sets  forth  the  facts  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  under  a  bur- 
den of  d<bt,  that  it  is  impossible"  to  pay 
the  creditewat  once,  that  peril  of  foreign 
intervention  isr^mminent,  and^  that  the 
United  States  would  view  such"  interven- 
tion as  unfriendly  to  itself  if  i^  tended  to 
oppress  or  control  the  destiny  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  ijFnited  States*  therefore 
agrees  to  attempt  to  adjust  .both,  the 
foreign  and  domestic  debts,  and  for  that 
purpose  is  to  hold  customhouses,  name 
employees,  and  collect  thefevenue,  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  !S^»  Domingo 
Government.  Of  the  reveni™,  forty-five 
per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  to^flie  Santo 
Domingo  Government  for  the  public 


service,  and  the  rest  used  to  pay  debts, 
foreign  or  domestic,  as  ascertained  and 
liquidated,  including  interest.  Provision 
is  made,  of  course,  for  expenses,  and  for 
paying  any  possible  surplus  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo annually.  The  system  of  duties  and 
taxes  may  be  changed  only  in  agreement 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
but  export  duties  upon  Dominican  prod- 
ucts may  be  reduced  or  abolished  imme- 
diately by  the  Dominican  Government, 
but  not  increased ;  neither  may  the  pub- 
lic debt  be  increased  without  the  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  is  to  take  effect  only 
when  approved  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Dominican  Congress. 
In  the  preamble  the  United  States  agrees 
"to  respect  the  complete  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Dominican  Republic." 


The  cordial  acquiescence 
and  earnest  request  of  the 
Dominicans,  as  the  Presi- 
dent points  out,  make  it  easy  and  simple 
for  us  to  carry  out,  in  this  case,  part  of  the 
international  duty  involved  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  suspected  of  bad  faith  or  intention  of 
aggrandizement.  But  the  principles  in- 
volved are  of  wider  application.  These 
principles,  as  The  Outlook  understands 
them,  were  stated,  under  the  title  "  The 
New  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  The  Outlook 
two  weeks  ago.  The  President's  argu- 
ment follows  much  the  same  lines.  We 
must  accept  responsibilities  if  we  assert 
powers  of  restraint.  If  we  allow  other 
nations  to  seize  customs  to  collect  debt, 
we  owe  it  to  American  residents  in  a 
place  like  Santo  Domingo  to  see  that 
their  claims  and  interests  are  not  in- 
jured by  undue  preference  to  other 
foreign  creditors.  Even  temporary  pos- 
session of  territory  (such  as  that  of 
Germany  in  Venezuela,  made  with  our 
consent)  makes  the  United  States  a 
party  in  interest,  because  such  posses- 
sion may  lead  further.  If  the  United 
States  merely  offers  its  good  offices  to 
settle  the  complicated  problems  of  debt 
and  contract  such  as  exist  to-day  in 
Santo  Domingo,  other  Governments  may 
take  more  energetic  action  to  enforce 
even  merely  contractual  claims,  and  the 
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result  might  be  that  the  interests  of 
American  trade  and  commerce  might  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of 
these  other  Governments,  and  our  citizens 
find  "  their  valuable  property  practically 
confiscated  and  American  enterprise 
paralyzed."  The  history  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Improvement  Company,  its 
concessions  from  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment, the  repudiation  of  these  con- 
tracts by  later  Governments  in  the  isl- 
and, the  adjustment  of  the  claims  by 
arbitration,  and  the  absolute  failure  of 
Santo  Domingo  to  pay  the  damages 
awarded,  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
custom-houses  by  the  agents  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  for  in  the 
award — all  this  is  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  impossibility  that  the  United  States 
should  leave  such  complications  to  work 
out  their  own  solution.  Briefly,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  "  the  state  of  things  in  Santo 
Domingo  has  become  hopeless  unless 
the  United  States  or  some  other  strong 
Government  shall  interpose  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos."  This  has  now 
been  done,  happily  by  mutual  consent, 
and  only  the  approval  of  the  Senate  is 
now  required  to  put  this  one  problem  in 
the  way  of  solution.  As  to  Cuba,  the 
Piatt  Amendment  (which  the  President 
calls  "  that  most  wise  measure  of  inter- 
national statesmanship")  will  prevent 
just  such  difficulties  arising.  There  is 
a  suggestion  that  a  similar  plan  might 
be  of  great  advantage  to  Santo  Domingo 
and  inf  erentially  to  other  small  republics 
near  us.  Exactly  what  might  happen  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  plan,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence also  of  such  an  agreement  as  is  now 
proposed,  is  pointed  out  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  following  words : 

If  the  United  States  Government  declines 
to  take  action  and  other  foreign  Govern- 
ments resort  to  action  to  secure  payment  of 
their  claims,  the  latter  would  be  entitled, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal in  the  Venezuelan  cases,  to  the  prefer- 
ential payment  of  their  claims ;  and  this 
would  absorb  all  the  Dominican  revenues* 
and  would  be  a  virtual  sacrifice  of  Amammmm 
claims  and  interests  in  the  island,  fit.  more-'' 
over,  any  such  action  should  be  taken  by 
them,  the  only  method  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  payment  of  their  claims  would  be 
to  take  possession  of  the  custom-houses, 
and,  considering  the  state  of  the  Dominican 
finances,  this  would  mean  a  definite  and  very 
possibly  permanent  occupation  of  Dominican 


.  territory,  for  no  period  could  be  set  to  the 
time  which  would  be  necessarily  required  for 
the  payment  of  their  obligations  and  unliqui- 
dated claims. 

From  beginning  to  end  this  special  mes- 
sage is  a  demonstration  that  the  actual 
facts  in  this  particular  case  illustrate  the 
broad  theorem  that  in  all  the  relations  of 
this  country  with  the  small  republics  to 
our  south  we  have  a  responsibility  and  a 
duty  which  cannot  be  evaded.  That 
self-interest  is  concerned  is  admitted; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  such  a  course 
of  action  in  maintaining  and  extending 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  President 
advocates  will  also  result  to  the  benefit 
of  other  countries.  Indeed,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says,  it  is  supremely  to  our  own 
interest  that  all  these  communities 
"  should  be  or  become  prosperous  and 
stable,  and  therefore  not  merely  in 
name  but  in  fact  independent  and  self- 
governing." 


Railroad  Rata  Regulation 
Again 


The  following 
letter  explains 
itself: 

In  the  February  11  Outlook's  editorial  on 
"Governmental  Regulation  of  Railways." 
the  theory  that  the  public  is  a  partner  in 
every  actual  railroad  is  supported  by  the 
following : 

Thus,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  Mr. 
Turtle  justly  refers  those  who  wish  to  see  how  Legis- 
latures may  wisely  interfere  with  railroad  manage- 
ment, limited  by  statute  the  amount  of  dividends  which 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  might  pay  its  stock- 
holders. 

A  fiction  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  divi- 
dends are  limited  to  eight  per  cent,  has  been 
traveling  up  and  down,  closely  followed  by 
categorical  denials,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  Massachu- 
setts has  never  regulated,  by  statute  or  other- 
wise, the  dividends  which  the  Boston  and 
Albany  shall  pay  to  its  stockholders.  The 
earlier  charters  of  Massachusetts  railroads 
contained  a  general  provision  by  which  the 
State  might  regulate  their  rates  when  ten 
per  cent,  dividends  were  earned,  and  that  was 
all.  The  Law  Department  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  knows  of  no  statute  limit- 
ing its  dividends,  and  is  unable  to  explain  the 
popular  belief  in  its  existence.  As  the  edi- 
(fconal  supports  some  of  its  more  important 
opinions  upon  this  fallacy,  its  readers  would 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  correction  having  as 
much  editorial  prominence  as  was  given  to 
the  erroneous  statement 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  correspond- 
ent's correction  the  prominent  place 
which  he  asks  for  it,  both  as  a  matter  of 
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courtesy  and  because  it  affords  us  the 
opportunity  of  reinforcing  our  position 
by  the  actual  facts.  The  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  was  chartered  by  the 
Acts  of  1867.  It  was  composed  of  two 
roads,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, chartered  in  1831,  and  the  Western 
Railroad,  chartered  in  1833.  The  char- 
ters of  both  these  component  roads  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  rates.  Thus, 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  charter  (Acts 
of  1831,  Chap.  72,  Sec.  5)  declares  "that 
if  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  said  road,  the 
net  income  or  receipts  from  tolls  or  other 
profits,  taking  the  ten  years  aforesaid 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  shall  have 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  cost  of  the  road,  the 
Legislature  may  take  measures  to  alter 
and  reduce  the  rate  of  toll  and  other 
profits  in  such  manner  as  to  take  off  the 
overplus  for  the  next  ten  years,  calcu- 
lating the  amount  oftransportatioa  upon 
the  road  to  be  the  same  as  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years."  In  1 900  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Company  was  leased 
to  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  "did  not 
waive  or  release  any  rights  or  privileges 
which  it  may  now  have,  but  on  the  con- 
trary hereby  expressly  reserves  and  re- 
tains such  rights,  including  the  right  to 
reduce  rates  and  fares."  (Acts  of  1900, 
Ch.  468,  Sec.  2.)  The  Outlook  was  in 
error  in  stating  that  Massachusetts  had 
by  statute  limited  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends which  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  might  pay  its  stockholders.  But, 
as  our  readers  will  see  from  the  above 
quotations,  the  State,  both  by  charter  and 
statute,  has  asserted  its  right  to  regulate 
tolls  and  rates,  and  it  was  with  this  right 
of  the  State  before  it  that  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Corporation  never  paid 
over  ten  per  cent  dividend  on  its  stock, 
but  expended  at  least  some  of  its  surplus 
in  beautifying  its  stations  and  in  improv- 
ing its  permanent  way,  making  it  for 
many  years  one  of  the  model  suburban 
railways  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  public  in  this  instance  did  not  get 
the  benefit  of  reduced  rates  from  the 
assertion  of  its  right  to  regulate  rates,  but 
it  did  get  the  benefit  of  improved  facilities. 


The  Outlook  is  not  now  contending,  nor 
has  it  contended  in  the  past,  for  the 
reduction  of  rates  or  for  the  hasty  pas- 
sage of  a  specific  rate-regulating  bill. 
Its  contention  is  that  the  people,  through 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  have 
a  right,  both  by  philosophy  and  by  prece- 
dent, to  regulate  and  perhaps  even  to 
control  the  financial  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal administration  of  the  railways  of  the 
country. 

« 

An  instructive  clash  be- 
of  Prerogative  tween  the  Senate  and  the 

lower  House  took  place  last 
week.  The  House  of  Representatives 
had  received  from  the  Senate  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  Bill  with  amend- 
ments. One  of  these  amendments  had 
nothing -whatever  to  do  with  the  general 
subject  of  the  bill,  or  at  least  the  appli- 
cation was  remote  in  character.  This 
amendment  in  substance  declared  that 
the  tariff  drawback  provisions  of  the 
Dingley  Law  should  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  schedule  as  to  wheat  The 
Outlook  has  already  explained  the  effect 
of  an  opposite  construction  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  House  at  once  resented 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  attaching  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  a  direct  en- 
croachment on  the  Constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  House  to  originate  all  meas- 
ures relating  to  taxation.  The  matter 
was  amicably  closed  by  the  Senate  re- 
scinding its  action,  although  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  Senator  Hans- 
brough,  Senator  Foraker,  and  others,  pro- 
tested that  the  rule  that  bills  to  raise 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  did 
not  prohibit  the  Senate  from  originating 
measures  affecting  revenue.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  called  upon 
the  Attorney-General  for  advice  in  the 
way  of  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  regard  to  allowing  drawbacks.  The 
^question  is  one  of  enormous  commercial 
^HrpfMance  and  will  undoubtedly  receive 
further  attention.  Another  Congres- 
sional matter  of  interest  last  week  was  a 
debate  on  naval  appropriations  in  the 
House,  in  which  the  arguments  on  one 
side  were  practically  those  advanced  by 
Mr.  Reuterdahl  in  an  article  to  be  found 
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elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook, 
while  the  opponents  of  an  increase  in 
the  navy  urged  that  such  a  course  would 
be  an  objectionable  extension  of  the 
spirit  of  militarism,  and  that  it  was  mon- 
strous for  this  country  to  enter  into  the 
rivalry  of  other  nations  as  to  which 
should  own  the  largest  navy,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  as  alleged,  war-ships 
nowadays  so  soon  become  antiquated — 
this  was,  by  the  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  precise  argument  advanced 
by  the  other  side  as  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  more  and  better  battle-ships.  

The  House  passed  the  Mann  Bill  pro- 
viding for  a  government  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  by  placing  the  power  for 
that  purpose  for  the  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  This  bill  abol- 
ishes the  Canal  Commission  as  now 
constituted.  The  Senate  has  before  it 
a.  separate  canal  bill,  in  many  respects 
like  the  Mann  Bill,  but  without  the 
provision  for  the  abolishing  of  the 

Canal  Commission.  The  House  has 

passed  the  Pension  Bill ;  it  carries 
$1 38,250,1 00.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  on  Friday 
of  last  week  united  in  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
a  statue  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  presented 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Senator  Cul- 
lom  and  others  made  appropriate  ad- 
dresses noting  Miss  Willard's  beautiful 
character  and  influence.  This  is  the 
first  statue  of  a  woman  to  be  placed  in 
the  National  Capitol. 


r  Public  interest  through- 

'  m«i^  c^nteit  out  the  country  was  last 
week  especially  di- 
rected to  a  question  of  life  insurance 
finance  by  the  announcement  that  a 
serious  disagreement  had  arisen  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  this  city.  The 
Equitable  has  had  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting history  as  a  financial  institution. 
It  was  founded  by  the  late  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  whose  father  was  an  employee  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hyde  was  a  genius  in 
finance,  and  a  readable  account  of  his 
life,  privately  published  and  circulated 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  company  which 


he  founded,  narrates  under  what  diffi- 
culty and  with  what  patience  and  extraor- 
dinary struggle  and  self-sacrifice  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  colossal 
financial  institution  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
corporation  is  only  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  although  it  does  an  annual 
business  of  nearly  eighty  millions — re- 
ceiving a  greater  gross  income  than  the 
New  York  Central  Railway.  On  the 
death  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Hyde,  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  James  Alexander,  long 
connected  with  the  company,  was  elected 
its  President.  Mr.  Alexander  comes  of 
a  family  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  and  prosperity  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  distinguished  in  New  York 
for  the  administrative,  professional,  and 
financial  ability  which  many  of  its  repre- 
sentatives have  displayed.  While  Mr. 
Alexander  was  made  President,  the  stock 
control  of  the  company  was  left  by  the 
founder,  Mr.  Hyde,  to  his  son,  James  H. 
Hyde,  now  Vice-President  of  the  cor- 
poration, a  young  man  not  quite  thirty 
years  of  age.  Under  the  terms  of  his 
father's  will,  Mr.  Hyde  in  a  few  months 
will  come  into  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  and 
can  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  and  procedures  of  corpo- 
rations, elect  his  own  Board  of  Direct- 
ors— that  is  to  say,  men  who  will  sup- 
port the  financial  and  business  policies 
which  he  outlines  for  his  company. 
Mr.  Alexander  and  some  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  Equitable  believe,  as  we 
believe,  that  this  is  too  great  and  too 
tempting  a  power  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  man.  The  Equitable  has  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  policy-holders,  its 
assets  amount  to  $413,953,020.74,  and  it 
received  last  year  an  income  from  all 
sources  of  $79,076,695.95.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander in  a  public  statement  wisely  takes 
the  ground  that  the  policy-holders  who 
have  by  their  payments  of  premium  en- 
abled the  Equitable  to  collect  this  vast 
aggregation  of  capital  ought  to  have  an 
influential  voice  in  the  election  of  direct- 
ors to  control  these  sums  of  money.  He 
therefore  urged  the  real  "  mutualization  " 
of  the  Equitable,  the  removal  of  the 
present  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  H. 
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Hyde,  from  his  position  of  one-man 
power,  and  the  adopting  of  a  general 
business  policy  which  should  make  the 
Equitable  more  truly  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  less  openly  a  great  finan- 
cial and  banking  corporation.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  last  week,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  apparently  defeated  and 
Mr.  Hyde  victorious  in  this  struggle  for 
the  control  of  the  company  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  lines  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. But  it  is  announced  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (who 
are  manifestly  controlled  by  young  Mr. 
Hyde,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  force 
of  logic  and  abstract  reasoning,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  power  of 
the  millions  in  the  way  of  deposits  and 
loans  and  underwritings  which  Mr.  Hyde 
is  able  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  these 
gentlemen's  banks,  trust  companies,  rail- 
roads, and  the  like),  agreed  to  formulate 
some  scheme  by  which  the  policy-holders 
shall  hereafter  have  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company's  affairs. 


Policy-holders  in  the  Equi- 

Mone'y  p^wer  table> in  our  opinion,  need 
have  no  anxiety  about  the 
immediate  safety  of  their  insurance  in- 
vestment so  far  as  stocks,  bonds,  real 
estate,  and  other  material  tokens  of  finan- 
cial solidity  are  concerned.  The  Equi- 
table, like  some  of  its  great  contempo- 
raries, makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
showing.  The  serious  question  involved 
is  whether  it  is  not  really  too  strong  a 
financial  showing.  The  life  insurance 
business  in  this  country  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  conducted  with  honor 
and  integrity.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  disastrous  failure  owing  to  natu- 
ral causes,  and  a  few  other  cases  of  dis- 
astrous losses  resulting  from  swindling 
and  embezzlement.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  interests  of  policy-holders  have  been 
safely  and  soundly  guarded,  and  the 
administrators  of  our  great  life  insurance 
companies  have  considered  that  they . 
were  not  doing  business  as  private  indi- 
viduals, but  were  acting  as  trustees  for 
widows  and  orphans.  In  most  States  of 
the  Union  the  people  have  realized  the 
serious  nature  of  this  trust  and  the  great 
suffering  which  would  result  from  its 


mismanagement,  by  hedging  it  about 
with  a  body  of  carefully  studied  law  and 
by  creating  State  Commissioners  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  soundly  and  honestly 
directed.  The  importance  of  exercising 
this  care  in  the  administration  and  regu- 
lation of  life  insurance  companies  will 
be  very  clearly  indicated  if  we  glance  at 
the  figures  for  a  moment  Three  of  the 
greatest  companies  in  the  United  States 
are  the  New  York  Life,  Equitable  Life, 
and  the  Mutual  Life — all  of  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  last  published 
statements  of  these  three  companies,  they 
together  possess  assets  of  over  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  They  received 
as  income  from  premiums,  interest,  rent, 
and  other  profits  in  the  year  1904  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  they 
spent  for  death  claims  and  other  policy 
values,  and  for  commissions,  salaries, 
and  all  expenses,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions.  With  these  enormous 
sums  of  money  passing  through  their 
hands,  the  executive  officers  of  these 
companies  can  control  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, railroads,  and  many  other  forms 
of  financial  industry.  The  question  raised 
by  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
management  of  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Company  and  a  conceivably  possible 
similar  condition  in  its  contemporaries 
is  this :  Shall  three  men,  each  one  repre- 
senting a  great  insurance  company,  have 
the  use  and  control  of  one  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  the  money  market  of 
New  York?  The  reasonable  and  con- 
servative answer  is  manifest,  and  The 
Outlook  is  glad  to  know  that  some  of 
the  strongest,  ablest,  and  most  disinter- 
ested financiers  of  Wall  Street  say  No  1 
to  this  question.  A  rather  interesting 
parallel  may  be  traced  between  the  agi- 
tation for  the  right  of  the  policy-holder 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
pany and  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  railroad  com- 
panies which  they  have  helped  create. 
Both  these  agitations  are  in  the  direction 
of  the  democratization  of  industry.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  a  mob  cannot  run. 
a  life  insurance  company,  nor  a  railroad, 
nor  a  newspaper,  nor  any  other  business. 
But,  according  to  the  school  of  political 
philosophy  to  which  the  founders  of  this 
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Government  belonged,  and  to  which 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  ad- 
hered, the  people  on  the  whole  may  be 
better  trusted  to  pick  out  the  experts 
who  shall  represent  them  in  the  techni- 
cal administration  of  business  than  a 
small  body  of  these  very  experts  them- 
selves, who  sooner  or  later,  by  inher- 
itance, by  the  exercise  of  the  money 
power,  and  by  log-rolling,  become  a  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchy  in  Wall  Street  as 
well  as  in  Washington. 


The  long-continued  fric- 
K*OT*T™tth*  tion  between  the  oil  pro- 
ducers of  Kansas  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  reached  an  acute 
stage  last  week,  when  the  Company  prac- 
tically stopped  the  purchase  of  oil  in  the 
Kansas  field  and  the  State  Legislature 
appropriated  $200,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  refinery  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  the  reduced  price  paid 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the 
producers  of  crude  petroleum.  But  a 
deep-seated  antagonism  to  the  trust 
already  existed  and  had  recently  been 
accentuated  by  the  serial  publication  of 
Miss  Tarbell's  "History."  The  com- 
plaints of  the  oil  producers  therefore 
fell  on  receptive  ears.  The  petroleum 
industry  of  the  State  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  years.  The  out- 
put of  about  300,000  barrels  in  1902 
rose  to  a  million  barrels  the  next  year, 
and  to  about  6,000,000  barrels  in  1904. 
With  the  increase  in  the  output  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  price  naturally 
declined,  and  further  reductions  were 
made  until  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
could  extend  its  facilities  for  using  crude 
oil.  While  profits  for  the  producers  are 
still  good,  they  were  incensed  by  their 
helplessness  and  by  the  lack  of  competi- 
tive buying  in  die  face  of  the  decline. 
The  feeling  became  so  strong  that  in 
his  inaugural  message  to  the  Legislature 
Governor  Hoch  advocated  the  erection 
of  a  State  refinery  to  afford  relief  from 
the  monopoly.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced  appropriating  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  refinery  to  handle  about 
2,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day,  and 
providing  an  additional  working  capital 


of  $200,000.  There  was  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  because  of  its  Social- 
istic tinge,  but  this  was  largely  swept 
away  when  the  officers  of  the  Prairie  Oil 
and  Gas  Company,  the  Kansas  branch 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  unex- 
pectedly announced  a  cessation  of  all 
construction  work  in  Kansas,  and  at  the 
same  time  discontinued  the  purchase  of 
oil  within  the  State.  They  explained 
their  action  on  the  ground  that  menacing 
legislation  had  so  impaired  the  Com- 
pany's credit  that  it  was  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  money  for  further  operations. 
But  throughout  the  State  their  procedure 
was  understood  as  a  threat  to  the  Legis- 
lature. If  this  was  the  case,  the  threat 
had  quite  the  opposite  effect  to  what  had 
been  intended.  For  not  only  was  the 
refinery  appropriation  bill  hurried  through 
both  houses,  but  the  Legislature  adopted 
a  maximum  rate  bill  to  fix  the  price  of 
oil  transportation  and  prevent  the  giving 
of  rebates ;  and  a  measure  designed  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  "clubbing" 
through  discrimination  in  selling  prices 
in  different  localities  of  the  State  was 
pressed  to  passage.  A  State  refinery 
with  a  capacity  of  only  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifteenth  of  the  State's  production  would 
of  itself  afford  little  relief.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  State's  example  may  con- 
vince independent  refiners  of  the  possi- 
bility of  entering  the  Kansas  field  and 
so  may  lead  to  the  erection  of  competing 
refineries  which  will  relieve  the  producers 
from  monopolistic  control.  The  experi- 
ment of  this  Western  State  in  attempting 
to  fight  the  great  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
will  be  followed  with  interest  throughout 
the  entire  country,  because  it  is  really  a 
practical  experiment  in  State  Socialism, 
though  its  chances  of  success  will  prob- 
ably be  generally  regarded  as  slight 
The  contest  in  Kansas  lends  additional 
interest  to  the  report  from  Washington 
that  the  President  has  instructed  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  under  Mr.  Gar- 
field, to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation, 
with  all  the  authority  that  present  Federal 
laws  confer,  of  the  history  and  methods 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  As 
readers  of  Miss  Tarbell's  history  know, 
there  have  been  Governmental  investiga- 
tions of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
before.    But  they  have  beer 
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sional  investigations,  with  the  political 
and  personal  limitations  that  such  inves- 
tigations necessarily  involve.  The  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  to  the  public  of  the  present 
investigation  is  that  will  be  expert, 
judicial,  and  unprejudiced. 


The  patience  and  mge- 

The  Annual  Plot  „(  _  ,.1  . 

to  Deatroy  Niagara  nulty  o£  COncemS  that 

seek  power  through 
legislation  have  been  well  exemplified 
during  the  present  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  These  concerns  are 
apparently  careless  alike  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Last  year  the  effort  to  make  commercial 
spoil  of  Niagara  Falls  was  frustrated 
only  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Odell. 
This  year  that  effort  has  been  repeated. 
Senator  Cassidy  introduced  a  bill  which 
by  itself  was  obscure ;  by  reference  to 
existing  law,  however,  of  which  it  was 
an  amendment,  it  was  seen  to  be  a  pro- 
posal to  give  to  companies  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  electricity  enormous 
powers,  not  only  in  using  water  (such  as 
that  of  Niagara),  but  in  condemning 
land,  putting  up  poles,  and  laying  con- 
duits. This  little  harmless-looking  bill 
could  not  escape  detection.  It  has  been 
amended.  It  ought  to  be  killed  beyond 
resurrection.  Now  another  bill,  bearing 
a  disguise  of  innocent  simplicity,  has 
been  introduced  to  tax  companies  using 
water  from  Niagara  River.  Mr.  Wade, 
who  introduced  the  bill  into  the  Assem- 
bly, is  not  prepared  to  admit  the  heinous- 
ness  of  his  measure ;  it  would,  neverthe- 
less, if  passed,  not  only  give  additional 
legal  sanction  to  the  commercial  use  of 
the  Falls,  but  also  bribe  the  State,  as  it 
were,  into  yielding  up  the  Falls  for  the 
sake  of  revenue.  It  is  because  no  one 
dares  to  despoil  the  Falls  openly  that 
men  are  attempting  to  do  it  insidiously. 
Public  rights  and  natural  beauties  must 
be  defended  with  the  same  patience  and 
ingenuity  with  which  they  are  attacked. 
In  fairness  to  the  Legislature,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  concurrently  with  these  attacks 
on  Niagara  Falls  a  joint  resolution  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Assembly, 
memorializing  the  President  and  Con- 


gress to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
British  Government  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Falls. 


.   „,  The  House  of  Repre- 

Steamboat  Inspection  .  r 

sentatives  has  recently 
passed  five  bills  covering  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  inspection  of  steamboats.  One 
result  of  the  burning  of  the  General 
Slocum,  with  the  frightful  loss  of  life,  was 
the  discovery  that  the  Government  in- 
spection service  of  steamboats  had  fallen 
into  decrepitude  and  become  entirely 
inadequate.  The  inspectors  appeared  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  certain 
regulations  were  prescribed  they  would 
be  observed  by  the  owners  of  steam- 
boats, as  it  is  constantly  assumed  that 
various  laws  and  regulations  intended 
to  protect  human  life  will  be  observed 
without  urging  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  matter  of  business  policy. 
But  experience  has  shown  that,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  financial  loss  to 
companies  of  all  sorts  which  follow  great 
disasters,  regulations  are  not  enforced 
unless  there  is  an  efficient  organization 
behind  them.  When  the  Supervising 
Inspector-General  of  steam  vessels  en- 
deavored to  put  new  life  into  the  inspec- 
tion service  after  the  Slocum  disaster, 
he  found  various  obstacles  in  his  path. 
President  Roosevelt  promptly  took  up 
the  whole  subject,  and  has  pushed  the 
matter  of  the  betterment  of  the  service 
with  characteristic  energy ;  and  the  five 
bills  passed  by  the  House  are  intended 
to  bring  this  service  up  to  date.  An 
Executive  Committee,  selected  from  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,  is  cre- 
ated and  authorized  to  amend  or  make 
rules  between  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board.  Inspections  of  vessels,  for- 
merly made  by  request,  are  hereafter  to 
be  made  annually,  and  power  is  given  to 
condemn  equipments  which  are  found 
defective,  without  further  authorization, 
and  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  any 
vessel  which  does  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  These  pro- 
visions clothe  the  inspectors  with  an  au- 
thority which  the  owners  of  vessels  will 
be  quick  to  respect.  The  infamous  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  or  selling  any  kind 
of  life-saving  appliances  which  are  de- 
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fective  or  adulterated  is  to  be  visited  by 
a  heavy  penalty,  and  on  conviction  the 
officers  of  boats,  whether  captains,  en- 
gineers, or  pilots,  and  all  others  who  in 
any  way  contribute  by  their  neglect  or 
misconduct  to  the  loss  of  lives,  together 
with  owners,  inspectors,  and  charterers 
by  whose  connivance,  indifference,  mis- 
conduct, or  violation  of  law  lives  are 
lost,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or 
to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  or  both. 
These  are  heavy  penalties,  but  not  too 
heavy  for  the  offense.  The  security  of 
the  public  demands  them ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  they  are  also  in  the  interest 
of  ship  owners  and  officers.  A  sixth 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will 
undoubtedly  pass  without  serious  oppo- 
sition, and  all  should  become  law  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session,  and  thus 
remove  what  has  been  a  scandal  in  an 
important  department  of  the  Government 
service.  Americans  are  generally  cred- 
ited with  being  shrewd  business  men. 
They  certainly  credit  themselves  with  a 
capacity  for  dealing  with  practical  affairs 
in  a  thoroughly  efficient  way.  It  is 
quite  apparent,  however,  that  the  impor- 
tant question  of  so  regulating  steamboat 
travel  as  to  protect  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children  has  been  most 
shamefully  neglected  and  most  ineffi- 
ciently managed. 


child  Labor  ^ne  ^ret  annua'  meeting  of 
the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  was  held  in  New  York  City 
last  week.  This  Committee  was  organ- 
ized as  a  result  of  conviction  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  local  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  child  labor  con- 
ditions would  be  substantially  strength- 
ened by  co-ordination  with  similar 
efforts  elsewhere.  Since  the  date  of 
its  organization  the  National  Commit- 
tee has  been  actively  engaged  in  field 
study  of  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  the  employment  of  children  pre- 
dominates, particularly  in  the  textile 
centers  of  New  England  and  the  South, 
the  glass-producing  region  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  the  anthracite 
coal  district  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Committee  has  co-operated  with  local 


organizations  in  attempts  to  promote 
improved  legislation  in  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Other 
campaigns  of  local  agitation  are  pro- 
jected for  the  near  future.  All  sections 
of  the  country  were  represented  in  the 
platform  discussions  of  the  meetings  last 
week,  while  the  church,  the  school,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  simi- 
lar associations,  organized  labor,  and 
the  employers  of  labor  themselves,  were 
among  the  forces  arrayed  against  the 
premature  employment  of  children.  The 
vital  connection  between  the  problem  of 
child  labor  and  the  educational  problems 
of  our  day  was  emphasized  by  nearly 
every  speaker  during  the  session,  and 
found  its  specific  expression  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  who  urged  a  more  satis- 
factory educational  test  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  employment  of  minors, 
the  lodging  of  responsibility  with  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  children, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
themselves.  So  much  has  been  pub- 
lished recently  regarding  the  evils  of 
child  labor  in  the  Southern  cotton-mills 
that  it  was  doubtless  surprising  to  many 
people  to  leam  that  while  the  representa- 
tives of  the  South  make  no  apology  for  ' 
the  evil  as  it  exists  there,  they  are  able 
to  lodge  a  fair  share  of  responsibility 
with  Northern  mill  owners  and  investors ; 
and  while  the  percentage  of  young  work- 
ing children  is  greater  in  the  South,  it 
was  shown  by  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Southern  States,  that  there 
are  actually  more  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  than  in  all  the  cotton-mills 
of  all  the  Southern  States.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  South  is  rapidly  awaken- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  protecting  her 
children  from  an  evil  which  threatens  to 
fasten  itself  permanently  upon  her  indus- 
try. The  enmity  of  the  Church  to  what- 
ever system  imperils  childhood  was 
pledged  by  Bishop  McVickar,  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  indorsed  any  adequate  and 
just  means  that  could  be  adopted  "  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  eMkjr^  at. 
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an  age  when  they  need  the  home  and 
school  for  their  proper  development 
physically,  socially,  and  morally."  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  further  suggested  the 
importance  of  adopting  some  course 
"whereby  the  fathers  of  large  families 
may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  their  growing  children  without  feeling 
the  necessity  of  turning  their  little  ones 
into  the  shops  as  breadwinners."  Mrs. 
Kelley,  Secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  made  a  valuable  study 
of  comparative  conditions  and  legislative 
methods  in  the  New  England  and  Cen- 
tral States,  with  an  appeal  for  the  recog- 
nition of  local  responsibility  and  urging 
the  intimate  connection  between  child 
labor,  particularly  at  night,  and  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  welfare  of  children ;  and 
Judge  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  brought  as  from  a  laboratory 
his  proof  of  the  moral  destruction 
wrought  by  the  industrial  hardships  too 
frequently  imposed  upon  little  children. 

® 

The  economic  loss  involved 
ChUdLabor  m  employment  of  chil- 
dren was  emphasized  by 
Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  University 
.of  Chicago,  who  urged  that  even  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  employers  in 
this  day,  when,  "  under  the  autocracy  of 
steam,  industry  has  run  to  highly  special- 
ized and  therefore  delicately  complex 
forms  of  organization,"  recognizes  that 
child  labor  is  wasteful  and  therefore  un- 
profitable, because  the  "  pace  of  activity 
is  set  by  the  necessity  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  production  at  the  minimum  of 
cost."  He  affirmed  <v\t  child  labor  is 
the  dearest,  not  the  cheapest,  kind  of 
labor,  because  difficult  to  discipline  and 
lacking  the  intelligence  necessary  under 
present  forms  of  production.  Still  more 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employer,  is  the  deterioration  of  the 
laborer,  in  that  too  early  employment 
stunts  intelligence  and  physical  growth, 
and  "  children  rendered  weak  and  unin- 
telligent to-day  unavoidably  force  the 
employer  to-morrow  to  deal  with  weak 
and  unintelligent  men  and  women.  And 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  race  having 
of  necessity  deteriorated,  the  workmen 
will  be  congenitally  weak  and  unintelli- 


gent and  immoral;  and  employment  of 
weak,  immoral,  unintelligent  labor  is 
unprofitable,  wasteful."  This  charge 
against  child  labor  was  still  further  em- 
phasized by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  in  her  remarkable 
closing  address  before  the  meeting  at 
Cooper  Union.  Miss  Addams  urged  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
no  longer  in  a  scholastic  or  a  military 
age,  but  in  an  age  pre-eminently  indus- 
trial ;  that  the  training  of  children  must 
be  adapted  to  an  industrial  civilization. 
"  We  must  find  that  the  effect  of  indus- 
try on  citizenship  is  as  important  as  upon 
exports  and  imports.  The  State  has  a 
right  at  least  to  say  that  children  shall 
not  be  crushed  into  the  hospitals ;  that 
they  shall  not  work  so  many  hours  as 
children  that  they  cannot  do  adult  work 
when  grown.  When  we  bring  together 
these  two  tests — the  human  and  the 
productivity — then  we  are  going  to  treat 
child  labor  in  a  broader  sense,  in  the 
sense  of  its  economic  importance." 

® 

Nothing  less  than  anar- 
A"*AMli™  and  cnv 's  tkfi  actual  condi- 
tion in  Russia  today. 
The  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius ;  the  fact  that  the  Czar  and 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
cannot  appear  in  public  even  at  an  Im- 
perial funeral  without  grave  personal 
danger;  the  freedom  with  which  the  press 
and  associations  of  professional  men  are 
making  demands  that  would  have  led  to 
banishment  a  year  ago ;  the  boldness  of 
the  students  and  professors  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  University  in  closing  its  doors 
and  demanding  universal  suffrage;  the 
necessi  .y  of  entraining  by  force  recruits 
going  to  the  war ;  the  continued  strikes, 
which  affect  naval  and  military  manufac- 
tures so  that  Russia  has  had  to  give 
orders  for  $125,000,000  worth  of  muni- 
tions in  foreign  countries — what  is  all 
this,  if  not  anarchy  ?  The  horrible  death 
of  the  Czar's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  follows  the  assassination  of  the 
Procurator-General  of  Finland,  of  M. 
Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff,  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land, and  of  two  or  three  other  officials 
of  lower  gjadja^ctoglemen  were 
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hated  personally  because  they  were  lead- 
ers in  the  reactionary,  party ;  they  were 
accused  of  outrageous  acts  of  oppression 
and  unjust  and  lawless  punishment,  and 
were  believed  to  draw  the  Czar  back  from 
a  decision  to  grant  to  the  people  some  kind 
of  representative  government.  Others  of 
the  extreme  reactionaries  are  believed 
to  be  in  danger;  it  is  whispered  that 
after  the  massacre  of  "  Red  Sunday  "  the 
Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  formally  "  con- 
demned "  by  a  central  terrorist  commit- 
tee, and  that  at  the  same  time  similar 
edicts  were  passed  affecting  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod  (M.  Pobiedonostseff),  and  Gen- 
eral Trepoff,  Governor-General  of  St 
Petersburg.  The  ease  with  which  the 
murder  of  last  week  was  accomplished 
increases  the  feeling  that  others  may 
follow.  The  Grand  Duke  was  going 
from  his  residence  in  the  famous  Krem- 
lin of  Moscow  to  a  near-by  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Governor-General  of 
Moscow,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  Russian  baths.  This  fact  was 
probably  known  to  the  assassin,  who 
stepped  out  from  a  gateway  as  the  Grand 
Duke's  carriage  turned  into  a  public 
square,  and  threw  his  bomb  directly  into 
the  carriage  window.  The  effect  of  the 
explosion  was  frightful ;  the  Grand  Duke 
wis  blown  literally  into  pieces.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  terrible  affair  recall 
vividly  the  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  father,  Alexander  II.,  who  died 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  assassin  of 
Sergius  was  instantly  seized ;  he  is  said 
to  have  shown  no  excitement  and  to  have 
remained  silent  under  all  questioning. 
His  identity  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  some  reports  declare  him  to  be  a 
student  As  to  the  effect  of  the  deed 
upon  Russia's  hopes  for  political  reform, 
it  may  be  said,,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
assassination,  like  lynching,  is  almost 
invariably  harmful  to  the  very  cause, 
it  would  aid ;  for  instance,  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.  pjrobably  retarded  con- 
stitutional government  for  a  generation  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Czar  may  regard 
the  assassination  as  only  one  more  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  intolerable  politi- 
cal condition  which  must  be  dealt  with 
immediately  and  broadly,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  revenge.  As  yet  the  Czar 


has  given  no  indication  as  to  whether 
he  will  or  will  not  accept  the  Zemski 
Zobor  or  land  parliament  system  of  rep- 
resentation which  has  lately  been  strongly 
urged  upon  him. 

Although  the  by-elections 
Mrp«*S»nr  *  *H  through  the  recess  went 

against  the  Government, 
and  although  Mr.  Chamberlain  obviously 
had  the  worst  of  the  argument  in  the 
discussion  on  the  fiscal  question  which 
went  on  while  Parliament  was  out  of 
session,  when  Parliament  met  last  week 
Mr.  Balfour  still  adhered  to  the  position 
which  he  took  up  in  1 904  regarding  the 
fiscal  question  and  its  connection  with  a 
general  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet  are  as  much  committed  to  some 
change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  Great 
Britain — to  some  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protection — as  is  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
This  fact  is  beyond  question ;  for  since 
the  Cabinet  was  reorganized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  consequent  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's retirement  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and 
other  free-trade  members,  a  Cabinet 
Minister  has  rarely  made  a  speech  in 
the  constituencies  in  which  he  has  not  ad- 
vocated some  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  beyond  denial  that  fiscal  reform  has 
become  what  is  known  in  England  as  a 
Cabinet  question.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  academic  question.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's epoch-making  speech  in  May,  1903, 
and  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the 
Cabinet  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  continue  his  agitation, 
put  the  question  far  beyond  the  academic 
stage ;  for  it  thus  became  the  one  ques- 
tion on  which  public  attention  in  England 
was  riveted.  In  1867,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone committed  himself  to  the  disestar> 
lishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  there  was  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament;  and  a  disso- 
lution followed  in  1886  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  carry 
the  House  of  Commons  with  him  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule.  The  precedents 
are  in  favor  of  an  early  dissolution  on 
the  fiscal  question ;  and  Mr.  Asquith  was 
certainly  in  order  last  week  when,  as  an 
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amendment  to  the  motion  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  with  which  the  session 
had  been  opened,  he  moved  that  a  repre- 
sentation be  made  to  the  King  "that 
the  various  aspects  of  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion have  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
country  for  nearly  two  years,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  for  submitting  the 
question  to  the  people  without  further 
delay."  Much  discretion  had  been 
shown  by  the  Opposition  in  the  wording 
of  this  amendment  It  suggested  no 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government ; 
nor  did  it  suggest  that  the  country  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  existing  House  of 
Commons.  Had  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Tory  party  been  in  downright  ear- 
nest to  bring  the  question  of  protection 
before  Parliament  and  get  it  settled  one 
way  or  another,  the  Asquith  amend- 
ment would  have  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  for  a  dissolution. 
Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  been  really  sin- 
cere in  his  often  repeated  statement  that 
a  general  election  cannot  come  too  early 
for  him,  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
amendment,  and  have  counseled  his 
supporters  among  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberal  Unionists  to  support  it.  If  he 
had  given  the  word,  and  only  one-third 
of  his  supporters  on  the  Government 
benches  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  counsel,  the  Asquith  amendment 
would  have  been  carried,  and  the  dis- 
solution would  have  come  at  once.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  showed  no  disposition  to 
change  his  attitude  on  the  question — 
the  attitude  which  he  took  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  1904,  when  Parliament 
first  met  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
Cabinet  in  1903.  His  position  is  that 
there  is  no  urgency  for  a  settlement  of 
the  fiscal  question,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  turmoil  in  the  country  due  to  the 
agitation,  there  is  no  ground  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  constituencies  so  long  as  the 
Government  has  sufficient  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  its  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Balfour's  policy  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  Cabinet 
Government  in  England,  nor  with  the 
traditions  of  fair  play  for  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  held  to  be  famous. 
It  is  as  though  in  1886,  after  Gladstone 


had  pledged  himself  to  Home  Rule  and 
was  in  possession  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  announced 
that  he  would  postpone  his  bill  until 
•1888  or  1889,  and  that  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  support  of  the  Irish  vote,  he 
would  go  on  with  the  other  measures 
which  were  then  of  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme. The  Irish  members  would 
never  have  consented  to  such  a  course ; 
and  the  Unionists  would  have  raged  at 
the  very  idea  of  such  an  unprecedented 
proposition.  But  Mr.  Balfour's  unex- 
ampled audacity  has  the  support  of 
the  Tories.  Despite  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
feigned  eagerness  for  a  general  election, 
it  is  a  policy  which  commands  his  sup- 
port ;  and  the  outcome  of  the  debate  on 
the  Address  was  that  the  Asquith  amend- 
ment, which  could  have  been  supported 
by  any  Tory  without  disloyalty  to  his 
principles  or  his  party,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  63. 

$ 

An  organization  which 
Eduction  Addition  nrst  drew  breath  only 

two  years  ago,  yet  has 
already  a  membership  of  two  thousand, 
and  hopes  to  double  that  before  another 
twelvemonth,  might  well  command  re- 
spect for  its  vigor  and  energy ;  but  the 
men  and  women  who  make  the  long  list 
of  membership  and  the  high  purpose  of 
the  Association  demand  more  attention 
than  has  yet  been  accorded  it  from  the 
press.  The  meeting  of  this  Association 
in  Boston  last  week  was  an  event  of 
great  moral  significance.  Scores  of 
sessions  were  held,  fifteen  at  a  time,  in 
various  halls  scattered  through  the  city 
(each  department  having  its  own  pro- 
gramme), in  addition  to  the  mass-meet- 
ings of  the  general  Association.  Forty 
States  and  Territories  and  several  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented,  and 
more  than  twenty  denominations,  yet 
there  was  almost  no  allusion  to  differ- 
ence in  creed.  It  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  some  allusion  to  it  in  a 
programme  which  included  a  paper  on 
the  co-operation  possible  in  religious 
education  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  by  Dr.  Shahan,  of  the  Cath- 
olic University.  And  though  he  found 
little  hope  for  such  co-operation,  he  ad- 
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mitted  that  in  moral  ideals  and  in  efforts 
to  carry  out  those  ideals  in  reference  to 
suicide,  divorce,  corruption  in  business 
and  politics,  greed  of  wealth,  etc.,  there 
ought  to  be  harmony.  His  contention 
was  that  in  schools  the  teacher  is  the 
pivot  on  which  instruction  turns,  and  to 
be  a  proper  interpreter  of  moral  and 
religious  themes  he  must  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  his  own  faith.  Still,  there 
ought  to  be  common  ground  on  which  all 
could  stand  to  teach  the  common  doc- 
trines concerning  God,  the  soul,  the 
moral  law,  sin,  moral  responsibility, 
prayer,  and  divine  providence.  Through- 
out the  various  sessions  the  life  that  now 
is  was  the  theme,  as  though  by  common 
consent  all  the  speakers  had  agreed  to 
take  one  world  at  a  time.  But  the 
schemes  to  improve  this  one  covered  the 
whole  range  of  life  from  birth  in  the 
home,  through  all  grades  of  school,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  life  and  in  every 
land.  One  of  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ings was  that  devoted  to  the  methods 
and  results  of  religious  teaching  in  Ger- 
man and  French  schools,  in  China,  in 
Japan,  and  in  India,  each  country  hav- 
ing a  sympathetic  speaker.  The  differ- 
ence, between  the  Oriental  ideas  and 
those  of  the  Occident  was  forcibly 
brought  out.  In  the  East  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  organization ;  with  us  it  is 
put  on  the  individual.  Which  is  to  be 
supreme  ?  It  is  the  great  problem  prop- 
erly to  combine  the  two  ideas.  "  How 
can  we  combine  them  ?"  asked  Dr.  Knox. 
"  How  hold  the  immense  advantages  that 
come  from  the  exaltation  of  the  individ- 
ual and  how  escape  the  evils  of  excessive 
individualism  ?  It  is  the  great  problem 
for  the  future,  and  on  the  solution  of  that 
problem — the  preservation  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual,  along  with  the 
clear  value  of  the  organization — depends 
real  progress  in  ethics.  When  we  have 
set  before  us  that  ideal,  we  shall  find  the 
way  to  inculcate  it  in  the  family  and  in 
the  school." 

Two  addresses  among  the 
i^d?rtMp    m.any  were»  perhaps,  more 

discussed  than  any  others — 
"jjScience  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality,"  by 
Professor  Coulter,  of  Chicago,  and  "  The 
Ethical  Education  of  Public  Opinion,"* 


by  President  Pritchett,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Coulter  showed  that  the  scientific  mind 
is  pre-eminendy  open  to  moral  truth, 
and  though  science  does  not  replace 
religion  as  a  teacher  of  morality,  yet  in 
so  far  as  it  contributes  to  morality  it 
reinforces  religion.  Science  is  not  in- 
terested in  theology,  but  it  is  immensely 
interested  in  morality  and  in  religion. 
It  is  interested  in  Jesus  as  a  spiritual, 
leader,  because  he  represents  the  high- 
est type  of  man,  an  ideal  that  one  might 
follow  even  were  there  no  historical  Jesus. 
President  Pritchett  said  that  the  great 
service  which  educated  men  can  render 
to-day  is  to  become  leaders  in  whose 
hearts  shall  be  the  simple  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  without  the  theology  of  the 
Church  which  calls  itself  by  his  name. 
Men  will  no  longer  accept  authority  out- 
side their  own  consciences,  but  leader- 
ship plays  as  strong  a  part  as  ever. 
These  leaders  must  show  men  how  to 
grow  in  their  own  hearts  the  flowers  of 
true  religion,  how  to  see  in  their  own 
skies  the  stars  of  everlasting  hope  and 
truth,  how  to  keep  .alive  in  their  own 
hearts  love  and  unselfishness  and  the 
power  of  communing  with  the  Father  of 
all.  The  future  leadership  of  the  people 
must  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  true 
religious  life  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Dr. 
Crothers,  of  Cambridge,  urged  the  lead- 
ers of  the  great  army  of  public  opinion 
to  unite  to  fight  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
American  people,  which,  in  English  as 
plain  as  the  prophets  would  have  used, 
are  lying  and  stealing.  In  this  battle 
of  the  Republic  all  can  unite,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile.  The 
annual  conventions  of  the  Association, 
of  which  this  was  the  third,  furnish  stimu- 
lus for  an  undertaking  that  continues 
through  the  year.  It  is  no  small  service 
which  the  Association  renders  in  fur- 
nishing a  platform  on  which  men  of 
various  faiths  can  speak  with  freedom  and 
without  controversy ;  but  it  is  an  equal 
service  that  it  renders  in  bringing  together 
the  various  agencies  for  religious  educa- 
tion in  their  regular  daily  activities. 


A  Great  Lawyer 


The  American  bar  has 
never  lacked  men  of  high 
character  and  commanding  ability  ;  but 
Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  who  died  at  his 
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home  in  New  York  City  last  week,  was 
by  general  consent  the  leader  of  the 
bar  of  his  time.  Other  men  surpassed 
him  in  the  possession  of  certain  gifts ; 
no  man  was  his  superior  in  representa- 
tive character.  Mr.  Choate  once  said 
of  him,  "  When  he  retires,  he  will  make 
room  for  a  thousand  lawyers."  A  New 
Englander  by  birth,  fitted  for  college  in 
an  old-fashioned  New  England  academy ; 
graduated  from  Harvard,  where  he  took 
high  rank  as  a  student  and  writer,  and 
where  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  and  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  ;  completing  his  professional 
studies  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr. 
Carter  entered  a  law  office  in  New  York, 
and  made  very  rapid  progress  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  bore  a  leading  part  in  many 
of  the  foremost  legal  controversies  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Commission  of  New  York  State 
in  1888  ;  he  was  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Behring  Sea  Tribunal 
which  met  in  Paris  twelve  years  ago 
and  adjudicated  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  on  many  occasions 
of  the  foremost  importance  in  his  profes- 
sion and  in  the  country  at  large,  and 
whenever  he  spoke  he  commanded  the 
closest  attention  and  the  greatest  respect. 
Law  was  to  him,  not  a  trade,  but  a  pro- 
fession, and,  to  use  old-fashioned  phrase- 
ology, he  adorned  his  profession  with 
dignity  of  character,  of  life,  and  of  mind. 
He  had  wide  learning,  a  cultivated  and 
delightful  style,  ease  of  speech,  and 
charm  of  manner.  He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  gentleman  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  phrase ;  a  man  who  gave  dis- 
tinction to  his  vocation,  who  treated  it 
as  a  public  function,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  was  conspicuous  for  integ- 
rity, for  the  sense  of  honor,  and  for  un- 
failing loyalty  to  the  highest  standards. 


vw»  Voce  *s  rat^er  surprising  that  at 
Votinc  this  late  day  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  return  to  the  method 
of  viva  voce  voting,  but  such  is  the 
proposition  which  has  been  seriously 
made  in  Kentucky.  An  amendment  to 
Section  147  of  the  Constitution  of  Ken-, 
tucky  has  been  proposed  which  provides : 


"  That  all  elections  by  the  people  shall 
also  be  viva  voce,  and  made  matter  of 
public  record  by  the  officers  of  election 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  voter." 
Kentucky  has  had  a  modification  of  the 
Australian  ballot,  which  is  primarily  or 
at  least  approximately  a  secret  one,  but 
the  politicians  seem  to  wish  to  compel 
the  voters  to  disclose  how  they  vote,  so 
they  propose  to  revert  to  a  system  which 
has  everywhere  else  been  abandoned. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  more  deliberate 
effort  to  introduce  terrorism  into  our 
election  laws  than  this  proposition. 


Perhaps  no  writer  of  fiction 
i^^WaJUwe  was  more  widely  known  in 

this  country  than  General 
Lew  Wallace,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  last  week.  His 
life  had  passed  through  three  distinct 
stages.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career 
he  was  a  soldier.  He  volunteered  in 
the  Mexican  War  as  a  mere  boy,  and  at 
its  close  had  barely  passed  his  twenty- 
first  year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  again  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  discharging  his  duties  and 
meeting  his  responsibilities  with  a  cour- 
age which  wen  warm  commendation  from 
his  superiors,  and  with  a  promptness  and 
vigor  which  brought  him  the  cordial  rec- 
ognition of  General  Grant  coming  as 
one  of  the  great  rewards  of  his  services. 
He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  the 
second  stage  in  his  career  was  that  of  a 
diplomatist.  As  Minister  to  Constanti- 
nople he  acquired  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  some  aspects  of  Oriental  life, 
and  above  all,  as  in  Mexico,  he  felt 
the  charm  of  local  atmosphere  and  re- 
sponded through  his  imagination  to  the 
appeal  of  history  and  tradition.  The 
third  stage  in  his  career  was  distinct  in 
itself,  although  not  to  be  separated  from 
his  experiences  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
matist. The  time  he  spent  in  Mexico 
bore  fruitage  in  later  years  in  his  first 
novel,  "  The  Fair  God,"  published  a  full 
generation  ago;  it  showed  some  of 
those  qualities  which  later  gave  him  his 
popularity — an  impressionable  mind  and 
quick,  responsive  pictorial  imagination. 
His  great  popularity,  however,  followed 
the  publication  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  which 
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attained  an  immense  sale  without  any  of 
the  usual  methods  of  exploitation.  This 
phenomenal  popularity  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  a  subject  of  universal 
interest  with  a  brilliant  pictorial  treat- 
ment. "Ben  Hur"  is  in  no  sense  a 
notable  and  enduring  work  of  fiction. 
It  is  rhetorical  rather  than  literary ;  the 
product  of  a  fervid  imagination  suscep- 
tible to  and  possessing  considerable 
power  of  investing  a  story  with  atmos- 
phere. It  appealed  to  a  host  of  read- 
ers because  it  touched  their  religious 
sensibilities;  it  appealed  to  others  be- 
cause of  the  series  of  brilliant  pictures 
which  it  contained.  As  a  work  of  liter- 
ary art  it  lacks  construction,  shading, 
restraint,  and  deep  feeling ;  the  style  is 
glittering  and  full  of  extravagance.  It 
was  the  product  of  the  contact  of  a  sus- 
ceptible imagination  with  a  fresh  environ- 
ment, rather  than  of  a  creative  mind 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  a  theme  which 
profoundly  appealed  to  it.  General 
Wallace  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
high  character,  and  unflagging  industry, 
who  won  distinct  popular  success. 


The  New  Russia 

There  have  been  few  national  tragedies 
more  impressive  in  magnitude  or  somber 
in  accessories  than  that  which  is  now 
being  enacted  in  Russia.  The  situation 
is  peculiar  from  many  points  of  view. 
Louis  XV.,  derisively  called  the  "  well 
beloved,"  entirely  dissipated  the  tradition 
of  affection  and  respect  which  surrounded 
the  French  monarchy.  Louis  XVI.  was 
tolerated  but  not  beloved.  He  inherited 
not  only  a  vicious  system  and  a  broken- 
down  government,  but  a  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  his  family  and  throne. 
Nicholas  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to 
the  throne  with  the  devoted  love  of  his 
people,  which  was  the  heritage  of  his 
house  and  its  most  valuable  possession. 
The  whole  Russian  people  were  eager, 
so  far  as  they  had  awakened  to  the  situ- 
ation, to  follow  his  leadership  in  any 
line  of  action  which  would  bring  them  in 
touch  with  modem  life  and  permit  the 
soul  of  the  country  to  express  itself  in 
normal  political  activities  under  normal 
economic  conditions.    With  a  blindness 


as  great  as  that  which  fell  upon  the 
French  court,  the  Emperor  refused  to 
meet  his  own  people ;  and  the  pathetic 
spectacle  is  now  presented  of  a  sovereign 
who  might  have  led  his  people  whither 
he  would,  but  who  by  his  own  blindness 
and  the  incredible  folly  of  his  advisers 
has  entered  upon  a  lif  e-and-death  struggle 
with  those  who  used  to  call  themselves 
his  children. 

The  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke . 
Sergius  adds  another  to  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  this  national  tragedy.  The 
modern  world  abhors  assassination,  and 
refuses  to  believe  that  freedom  advances 
by  desperate  acts  of  violence ;  but 
Europe  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  what 
the  autocracy  has  sown  the  autocracy  is 
now  reaping ;  that  tyranny  has  evoked 
the  specter  of  revolution,  and  repression 
created  the  opportunity  which  the  De- 
structionists  have  been  swift  to  employ. 
Several  years  ago  an  American  who 
knows  Russia  well  was  expostulating 
with  a  Terrorist  against  the  method  of 
that  group  of  men,  and  declared  that 
assassination  was  so  abhorrent  to  all  the 
Western  peoples  that  it  set  back  rather 
than  advanced  the  cause  of  liberalism. 
The  Russian,  a  man  of  university  train- 
ing and  the  highest  personal  character, 
met  this  protest  by  telling  the  story  of 
his  own  life,  beginning  with  his  arrest 
as  a  student  in  the  university  for  the 
possession  of  a  volume  of  Emerson's 
"  Essays,"  a  second  arrest  because  a 
volume  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  found 
on  his  shelves,  a  third  because  Mill 
"  On  Liberty  "  lay  on  his  desk.  Then 
came  the  arrest  of  his  sister,  because  he 
was  a  suspect;  her  discharge  and  rearrest, 
her  violation  in  prison,  her  contraction 
of  tuberculosis,  her  death  under  the 
burden  of  shame,  horror,  and  disease  ; 
the  closing  of  all  avenues  of  advance- 
ment to  him,  his  banishment,  and  the 
scattering  of  his  family.  This  story  was 
told  quietly  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  hour,  walking  the 
floor,  filled  with  horror  and  burning  with 
indignation,  the  American  said,  "  Why 
did  you  not  appeal  to  the  courts  ?" 
"  Because  every  judge  in  Russia  is  the 
creature  of  the  autocracy,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Why  did  you  not  give  pub- 
licity to  these  facts  ?"    "  Because  every 
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printed  line  in  Russia  passes  undsr  the 
eye  of  the  censor."  "  Why  did  you  not 
appeal  to  the  Czar  ?"  "  Because  the 
Czar  cannot  be  reached ;  he  is  surround- 
ed by  an  impenetrable  wall."  "  Then," 
said  the  American,  realizing  that  the 
man  was  absolutely  without  redress  after 
the  most  appalling  outrages,  "  I  should 
have  killed  somebody."  "  Ah,"  said  the 
Russian,  "  you  have  become  a  Destruc- 
tionist  in  an  hour ;  it  took  eight  years 
to  make  one  of  me." 

This  incident  explains  the  reason  why 
the  Terrorists  are  drawn  in  many  cases 
from  the  most  highly  educated  men  in 
Russia.  They  are  not  peasants,  they  are 
men  of  university  training ;  they  are  not 
vulgar  murderers,  they  are  men  who  be- 
lieve that  every  other  method  of  redress 
has  failed,  and  that  they  are  performing 
a  terrible  duty ;  and  they  are  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives  to  execute  it.  As 
Brutus,  held  himself  not  an  assassin  but 
a  public  executioner,  so  the  Terrorists 
accept  what  they  regard  as  their  mission 
and  discharge  what  they  regard  as  their 
duty,  not  as  murderers,  but  as  public 
executioners.  The  six  or  seven  assassi- 
nations which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  months  have  been  so  many 
applications  of  lynch  law  by  the  Russian 
people ;  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
who  have  performed  them  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  legal  means,  by  court,  by 
press,  or  by  appeal  to  authority,  of  secur- 
ing redress.  The  Outlook  does  not  justify 
these  acts  of  violence ;  it  abhors  them ; 
but  it  is  endeavoring  to  explain  them. 

A  duel  is  being  fought  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Russian  people,  and  it  can 
have  but  one  end.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  the  autocracy  seem  unable  to 
comprehend  it,  the  old  Russia  has  passed 
away  as  completely  as  the  France  of  the 
old  regime  has  gone.  A  new  Russia 
has  grown  up  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
How  it  has  grown  was  explained  in  an 
article  by  Madame  Breshkovsky  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  three  weeks 
ago,  and  further  light  is  thrown  on 
the  subject  in  an  article  by  "  Wanda 
Ian-Ruban  "  in  this  week's  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  In  the  January  number  of  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  Prince  Kropotkin 
tells  the  story  of  the  constitutional  agita- 
tion in  Russia,  and  of  the  appeal  for  bet- 


ter economic  conditions  by  the  peasants 
and  the  working  people  in  the  factories, 
and  declares  that  every  Russian  is  inter- 
ested in  the  destruction  of  the  political 
yoke  which  binds  all  classes,  and  that 
the  cry,  "  Down  with  the  autocracy  1"  has 
been  wrung  from  a  patient,  loyal,  and 
naturally  obedient  people  by  an  experi- 
ence which  has  become  intolerable.  To- 
day every  section  of  Russian  society  has 
spoken.  Petitions  from  the  nobility,  pro- 
tests from  editors,  definite  and  frank  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  in  daily  newspapers, 
resolutions  of  local  assemblies,  cour- 
ageous utterances  of  university  teachers, 
have  poured  in  upon  the  Czar  or  upon 
those  about  him  for  some  time  past.  If 
the  Czar  had  any  imagination,  he  would 
see  himself  surrounded  by  every  class  in 
the  community,  holding  out  their  hands 
and  begging  him  to  do  something  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  Through  organ- 
ized methods  of  agitation;  by  a  large 
literature  systematically  distributed  ;  by 
teaching  from  house  to  house;  by  the 
opening  of  schools ;  by  the  reading  of 
fiction  ;  by  the  organization  of  centers  of 
discussion,  through  the  meetings  of  the 
zemstvos,  Russia  has  been  permeated  by 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  economic  and 
political  conditions  under  which  she  is 
living ;  and  to-day  it  is  a  new  Russia 
that  surrounds  the  Czar. 

The  Arbitration  Treaties 

From  all  action  taken  by  either  the 
legislative  or  executive  branches  of  our 
Government,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  Outlook 
takes  such  an  appeal  from  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  refusing  to  adopt  gen- 
eral treaties  of  arbitration  with  foreign 
Powers.  The  fact  that  these  treaties 
have  been  negatived  and  are  nol 
likely  to  be.  revived  by  the  present  Sen- 
ate is  no  reason  why  such  an  appeal 
should  not  be  taken,  and  the  whole  sub 
ject  of  international  arbitration  recon- 
sidered by  the  people.  In  a  series  oi 
three  or  four  articles,  The  Outlook  pro- 
poses to  tell  its  readers  why  it  regards 
this  action  of  the  Senate  as  injurious  to 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  why  it  thinks  the  defense  of  that 
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action  is  based  upon  assumptions  which 
are  wholly  untenable  and  are  inconsistent 
alike  with  any  broad  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  any  correct  understanding  of  histori- 
cal precedents. 

The  Facts.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  United  States 
entered  into  a  treaty,  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  in  which  it  declared  its  approval 
of  the  principle  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, pledged  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  insure  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
international  differences,  and  specifically 
declared  that  "  in  questions  of  a  judicial 
character,  and  especially  in  questions 
of  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties,  arbitration  is  acknowledged  by 
the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  effica- 
cious and  at  the  same  time  the  most  just 
method  of  deciding  controversies  which 
have  not  been  determined  by  diplo- 
macy." 

In  accordance  with  this  pledge,  gen- 
eral treaties  were  negotiated  by  our 
State  Department  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Mexico,  and  Denmark,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  to  leave  all  questions  of  a 
certain  class  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for 
final  settlement.  These  treaties,  before 
they  were  finally  negotiated,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
were  approved  by  all  of  those  members 
except  Senator  Morgan.  They  provide 
in  general  terms  for  the  submission  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  of  "  differences 
which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  trea- 
ties existing  between  the  two  Contract- 
ing Parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy," . . . 
uid  which  "  do  not  affect  the  vital  inter- 
ests, the  independence,  or  the  honor  of 
the  two  Contracting  States,  and  do  not 
:oncem  the  interests  of  third  Parties." 
ft  is  evident  that  under  this  clause  it 
would  be  necessary,  whenever  any  differ- 
ence should  arise,  to  have  some  method 
rf  determining  whether  it  came  within 
the  classes  defined  by  this  paragraph. 
For  that  purpose  the  following  clause 
was  incorporated  in  the  treaty : 

In  each  individual  case  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Perma- 


nent Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a 
special  Agreement,  defining  clearly  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
Arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for 
the  formation  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  and 
the  several  stages  of  the  procedure. 

The  Senate  has  amended  the  treaty  by 
substituting  the  word  "  treaty  "  for  the 
word  "  agreement "  in  this  paragraph. 
The  President  has  declared  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  to  Senator  Cullom  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  nullify  the  treaty  and  make  it 
a  "  step  backward,"  and,  this  being  his 
judgment,  he  regards  it  as  his  duty  not 
to  attempt  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
the  foreign  Powers.  In  this  judgment 
The  Outlook  concurs.  The  amendment 
converts  the  treaty  into  an  agreement  to 
refer  to  arbitration  any  differences  which 
may  arise,  provided  that  when  they  arise 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  refer  them  to 
arbitration ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  The 
Outlook  has  already  said,  to  affirm  that 
"  we  agree  that  we  will  agree  when  we 
agree  to  agree." 

This  amendment  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  Senate  has  no  Constitu- 
tional power  to  adopt  general  treaties  of 
arbitration  with  foreign  Powers,  as  nego- 
tiated with  the  State  Department  It  is 
this  position  of  the  Senate  which  The 
Outlook  regards  as  wholly  untenable. 

The  Imw.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  agree,"  and  that  "  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
the  President  and  Senate,  acting  to- 
gether, have  power  to  make  any  treaty 
with  any  foreign  Power,  provided  it  is 
not  expressly  prohibited  by  some  explicit 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  They 
could  not,  for  example,  make  a  treaty 
to  provide  for  an  establishment  of  relig- 
ion in  the  United  States,  or  for  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  for  establishing  slavery  in  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  Constitution  explicit- 
ly provides  that  these  things  shall  not 
be  done.    Power  to  do  them  has  been 
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expressly  denied  to  Congress  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But,  subject 
to  this  general  principle  that  the  Senate 
cannot  do  anything  which  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  prohibits,  the  President 
and  the  Senate  may,  under  Article  II., 
section  2,  make  any  "treaty  they  see  fit, 
with  any  foreign  Power.  They  could 
make  a  treaty  agreeing  that  all  questions 
which  might  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  Power  should  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  They 
might  select  any  specific  class  of  cases, 
as,  for  example,  all  questions  arising 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
or  all  questions  respecting  the  fisheries. 
The  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  is  absolutely  unquali- 
fied. 

In  this  case,  the  State  Department  has 
negotiated  treaties  by  which  a  certain 
class  of  differences,  to  wit,  those  of  a 
legal  nature,  or  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  shall  be  re- 
ferred as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  unless  they  affect  the  vital 
interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  or  con- 
cern the  interest  of  third  parties.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  have  power  to  make 
such  a  general  treaty  as  this. 

When  a  difference  arises,  how  shall  it 
be  known  whether  it  is  of  a  legal  nature 
or  whether  it  relates  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  ?  How  shall  it  be  known 
whether  it  affects  the  vital  interest  or  the 
independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  or  concerns  the  in- 
terest of  third  parties  ?  The  Senate  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing together,  have  entire  power,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
refer  this  question  to  any  one  they  see 
fit.  They  might  provide  in  the  treaty 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  or  the  Empress  of  China 
shall  decide  the  question.  They  might 
provide  that  if  the  question  should  arise 
whether  a  difference  proposed  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  came 
within  the  differences  described  in  the 
treaty,  that  question  should  be  submitted 
to  and  decided  by  the  Hague  Tribunal 


itself.  They  might  provide  that  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  might  lay  its 
case  before  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  the 
other  party  might  plead  that  the  case 
did  not  come  within  the  class  of  differ- 
ences defined  in  the  treaty,  and  so  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  And  cer- 
tainly the  President  and  Senate,  acting 
together,  have  equal  power  to  say  that 
the  question  whether  it  comes  within 
that  class  of  cases  shall  be  decided 
by  the  President,  in  agreement  with  the 
foreign  nation  between  which  and  the 
United  States  the  specific  difference  has 
arisen. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say 
that  no  agreement  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  binds  the  United  States  can 
be  made  by  the  President  alone,  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. An  agreement  by  the  President 
that  a  particular  case  falls  within  the 
class  of  cases  which  the  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  is  not  an  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  made  by  the  President 
alone,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  already 
given  its  advice  and  consent  that  any 
case  which  the  President  thinks  is  of  a 
legal  nature  or  relates  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  existing  between  the 
two  contracting  parties  shall  be  so 
referred. 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  case,  then, 
is  not  at  all  a  question  between  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  To  argue  as  though  this  were 
the  case  is  wholly  to  misapprehend  and 
wholly  to  confuse  the  real  question. 
That  question  is  not,  What  is  the  power 
of  the  President  ?  or,  What  is  the  power 
of  the  Senate  ?  but,  What  is  the  power 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  acting 
together  ?  Have  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  acting  together,  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  agree  that  all  cases  of  a 
certain  kind  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  and  to  agree  that  some 
person  designated  beforehand  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  shall  decide,  as 
each  case  arises,  whether  it  comes  within 
the  class  of  differences  which  they  have 
before  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Tribunal? 
We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  who  reads  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  on  this  subject  to  doubt  that  it  confers 
this  power  on  die  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate acting  together.  In  defense  of  its 
dignity  the  Senate  has  denied  its  own 
authority.  It  has  set  aside  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  where  the  Consti- 
tution makes  no  limit  there  is  none,  so 
clearly  stated  by  our  correspondent  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  another  column,  and  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  quoted  by 
him. 

That  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  deny- 
ing its  own  Constitutional  power  to  make 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  and  to 
authorize  the  President  to  determine 
whether  specific  cases  come  within  that 
general  treaty,  is  as  inconsistent  with 
historical  precedents  as  it  is  with  any 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Constitution", 
we  shall  show  in  a  future  article. 

® 

The  Needed  Revival 

The  great  revival  now  spreading 
through  Wales  is  reported  as  in  a  marked 
degree  ethical,  evinced  as  such  by  the 
reform  of  dissolute  lives,  the  discharge 
of  defaulted  debts,  the  forgiveness  of 
offenses,  the  reconciliation  of  estranged 
neighbors  and  relatives.  But  while  these 
are  fruits,  they  are  not  the  full  fruits  of 
a  religious  revival  that  is  thoroughly 
ethical.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose either  that  such  reforms  fully  meet 
the  ethical  demand  upon  loose  lives,  or 
that  the  demand  has  already  been  satis- 
fied by  the  virtuous  lives  which  need  no 
such  reforms.  Yet  such  a  mistake  is 
widely  current.  The  religious  revivals 
now  in  progress  here  and  there  among 
us,  and  others  for  which  there  is  present 
hope  and  preparation,  need  a  higher 
ethical  note,  if  the  full  demand,  whether 
of  ethics  or  of  religion,  is  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
is  justly  regarded  as  Christ's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
he  had  come  to  inculcate,  he  draws 
sharply  the  distinction  between  a  moral- 
ity which  consists  in  attempted  con- 
formity to  an  external  standard,  and  one 
which  consists  in  the  spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  an  inward  life.  "  Except," 
he  said,  "  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 


Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  scrupulous  in  their 
obedience  to  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  conduct.  The  righteousness 
which  Christ  commended  was  that  of 
men  who  were  blessed  because  in  the 
secret  springs  of  their  character  they 
were  poor  in  spirit,  meek,  hungry  for 
righteousness,  merciful,  poor  in  heart, 
peace-possessing  and  peace-making.  The 
one  righteousness  is  a  servile  if  not 
reluctant  obedience  to  rules ;  the  other, 
a  free,  joyous,  spontaneous  life ;  the  one 
rests  in  the  attainment  already  made, 
the  other  is  an  eager  pursuit  after  an 
unattainable  ideal ;  the  disciple  of  the 
one  thanks  God,  "I  am  not  as  other 
men  are ;"  the  disciple  of  the  other  rec- 
ognizes the  truth  that  he  who  ceases  to 
become  better  ceases  to  be  good.  As 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  well-known 
minister  of  the  City  Temple  in  London, 
has  said  in  a  recent  sermon,  "The 
supreme  spiritual  need  of  the  hour  is  a 
strenuous  morality."  True;  it  needs 
proclaiming  from  the  housetops;  only 
let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  what 
strenuous  morality  is.  The  first  duty 
of  a  true  morality  is  not  obedience  to  a 
recognized  standard;  it  is  the  duty  of 
hastening  the  evolution — to  borrow  Her- 
bert Spencer's  phrase ;  the  duty  of  ever 
pursuing  after  that  ideal  set  forth  by 
Jesus — "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

The  revival  of  religion  that  is  thor- 
oughly rather  than  superficially  ethical 
must  draw  the  line,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  drawn  for  popular  apprehension, 
between  the  really  and  the  convention- 
ally moral  life.  Professor  Ladd,  speak- 
ing as  a  Christian  man,  plainly  told  the 
churches  not  long  ago  that  their  moral 
condition  was  "  relatively  low  and  nerve- 
less " — a  statement  on  which  The  Outlook 
commented  at  the  time.  Not,  of  course, 
that  they  were  not  living  up  to  current 
standards  of  morality,  but  that  they  were 
not  striving  toward  advanced  standards, 
not  "forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  the 
things  which  are  before,"  but  supinely 
tolerating  existing  evils.  Well  is  it  that 
there  have  always  been  a  few  disturbers 
of  the  vain  dreams  of  those  who  are  not 
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as  thoroughly  moral  as  they  think  them- 
selves to  be.  "The  now  prevailing 
standard  of  respectability,"  said  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  "would  never  have  been 
reached,  if  the  temper  which  now  acqui- 
\  esces  in  it  had  been  universal." 
\  The  distinctive  note  of  the  barbarian 
temper  is  its  disinclination  to  the  effort 
that  achieves  advance  toward  civilization. 
"  It  costs  too  much  to  be  a  white  man," 
said  one  such,  in  his  content  with  his 
wigwam.  Closely  paralleling  this  indif- 
ference to  the  material  ideals  of  civilized 
life  is  the  temper  of  many  who  are 
reputedly,  but  not  really,  "  good  people." 
It  is  justly  to  be  characterized  as  moral 
barbarism.  It  is  seen  alike  in  the  so- 
called  moral  man  outside  the  church, 
deeming  himself  moral  because  free  from 
vice,  and  in  the  church  member  who 
thinks  himself  in  sufficiently  good  stand- 
ing while  lacking  aspiration  and  effort 
to  become  as  his  Master.  The  religious 
revival  which  would  make  Christian 
morality  luminous  must  at  the  same  time 
split  asunder  the  cave  of  this  moral  bar- 
barism, in  whose  darkness,  mistaking 
respectability  fopmorality,  enormous  evils 
flourish  within  hearing  of  church  anthems. 

It  is  in  this  darkness  that  there  flour- 
ishes also  the  sharp  and  false  distinction 
thatmany  fancy  as  existing  between  moral- 
ity and  religion  or  spirituality,  damaging 
both  by  putting  asunder  what  God  joined 
together.  To  quote  Mr.  Campbell  again : 
"  What  has  spirituality  to  do  with  moral- 
ity? Everything."  "  The  moral  ideal," 
says  Wundt, "  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the 
infinite."  The  spirit  of  devotion  to  it  is 
essentially  religious.  Rearjiiorality,  or, 
in  Biblical  phrace,  righteousness,  is  the 
divinely  prescribed  liturgy  of  religion. 
The  phrase  "  mere  morality,"  widely  cur- 
rent in  religious  circles,  is  utterly  falla- 
cious. There  is  no  such  thing.  What 
the  phrase  mistakenly  describes  is  the 
conventional  morality  that  masquerades 
as  what  in  reality  it  is  not. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  century 
(  of  moral  as  well  as  of  material  progress. 
Great  evils  were  banned,  great  reforms 
achieved,  great  philanthropies  intro- 
duced. The  extensive  advance  thus 
made  needs  now  to  be  matched  by  an 
advance  that  is  intensive,  in  regener- 
ating the  popular  idea  of  morality,  dis- 


tinguishing the  conventional  counter- 
feit from  the  sterling  reality,  quickening 
the  social  conscience  to  the  work  of 
casting  out  devils,  and  warming  moral 
custom  into  moral  passion.  Those  who 
would  promote  this  now  imperative 
advance  must  adopt  the  watchword  given 
by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo :"  "  No' 
heart  is  pure  that  is  not  passionate,  no 
virtue  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic'' 
Amid  abounding  signs  of  moral  torpor 
and  decay,  what  fitter  word  for  the  time? 

And  what  so  fit  instrument  for  arous- 
ing this  passionate  enthusiasm  as  re- 
telling and  reinterpreting  the  story  of 
Christ's  life,  and  reawakening  a  passion 
like  that  of  Paul  to  "  win  Christ  and  be 
found  in  him  "  ?  Such  a  passion  must  be 
awakened  to  "take  the  place  of  that  con- 
ventional if  not  reluctant  consent  to  ab- 
stain from  the  deeds  which  society  con- 
demns and  to  fulfill  more  or  less  laggardh 
the  obligations  which  society  recognize 
and  enforces,  which  often  passes  currenl 
for  morality.  To  be  moral  in  this  rww> 
tieth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ  b 
to  follow  him,  to  obey  his  new  command 
ment "  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  haye 
loved  you,"  to  come  as  he  came,  not  te 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  to 
possess  his  spirit  of  gentleness  and  o 
forcefulness,  of  patience  and  of  heroism 
of  service  and  of  sacrifice,  and  to  carr 
it  into  all  our  complex  modern  life 
political,  industrial,  social.  This  spin 
so  applied  is  morality  whoever  possesse 
it,  and,  whatever  his  ecclesiastical  eta 
nections  or  lack  of  them,  u  is  ah 
religion.  Anything  less  than  this,  I 
least  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judj 
our  life  and  a  goal  to  which  to  dirte 
our  life,  is  immorality,  and  no  garments* 
respectability,  social  or  ecclesiastical,  <M 
make  it  other  than  immorality.  Nothh. 
is  moral  which  is  less  than  a  passioni 
and  purposeful  pursuit  of  the  highest  ida 
which  the  soul  is  capable  of  entertainii 
The  only  power  adequate  to  generate  m 
sustain  such  a  spirit  is  a  strong  and  da 
religious  conviction  of  the  reality  m 
practicability  of  this  ideal,  a  convict! 
that  it  has  been  and  can  be  a  reali: 
ideal.  This,  let  us  hope^is  to  come  i 
revival  of  religion  more  profoundly  4 
ical  than  any  that  has  blessed  the  wri 
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By  Wanda  Ian-Ruban 

Readers  will  remember  the  article  called  "  What  Defeat  Would  Mean  to  Russia,"  by  the 
author  of  the  following  paper.  As  was  stated  when  the  former  article  appeared  in  The 
Outlook,  "Wanda  Ian-Ruban  "is  by  marriage  a  member  of  a  family  of  the  old  Russian 
nobility,  and  more  than  one  of  this  family  have  been  driven  from  Russia  merely  for  trying 
to  prevent  disregard  of  existing  law  by  those  in  authority,  and  for  protesting  against  the 
unjust  treatment  of  others.  The  writer  has  traveled  through  Russia  and  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  knowing  actual  conditions. — The  Editors. 


THERE  are  not  a  few  intelligent 
Americans  who  will  confess  that, 
at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
they  considered  Mr.  Kennan's  narrative 
of  his  observations  in  Siberia  exagger- 
ated, even  hysterical.    They  know  well 
now  that  Mr.  Kennan  understated  rather 
than  exaggerated  the  conditions  which 
he  found,  so  great  was  his  restraint. 
Ten  years  ago  the  specious  misstate- 
ments of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  Alexandro 
vitch,  to  name  but  one  of  those  to  whose 
interest  it  is  to  converse  politely  with 
the  interviewer  whom  they  would  best 
like  forcibly  to  eject,  would  have  met 
with  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  casual 
reader.    To  the  latter  all  Russian  exiles 
were  terrorists,  every  political  assassin  a 
madman  or  a  degraded  criminal.  Even 
the  spoken  and  printed  words  of  Step- 
niak,  himself  a  political  assassin,  whom 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  recently  spoke 
of  as  "  that  splendid  man,  Stepniak,"  as 
also  of  Kropotkin,  reached  a  compara- 
tively limited  circle  of  sympathizers. 
Nor  is  it  so  very  long  ago  that  the  pres- 
ent Czar  was  generally  considered  to  be 
weak,  perhaps,  but  well-intentioned,  pre- 
vented by  unscrupulous  relatives  and 
ministers  from  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
well-being  of  his  people.    It  was  even 
supposed  that  on  account  of  these  plans, 
so  hateful  to  his  entourage,  he  was  held 
almost  as  a  prisoner  in  order  that  no 
word  of  the  pressing  needs  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects  might  reach  him.    Now  all 
that  is  changed.    Not  only  upon  the 
venality  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  court,  has  the  light  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  been  turned;  even 
the  Czar  himself,  known  at  last  as  he 
really  is,  has  been  forever  judged.  No 


one  is  any  longer  able  to  doubt  that  he 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  dire>  need  of 
his  "  children,"  and  that  he  is  more  than 
passively  culpable  of  the  crimes  which 
make  horrible  his  reign.  It  is  now 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
same  amiable  potentate  who  sends  post- 
age-stamps upon  the  request  of  an  un- 
known American  child  allows  Russian 
children  by  the  scores  and  hundreds, 
together  with  their  parents,  to  be  butch- 
ered when  they  dare  to  appeal  to  him 
to  save  them  from  starvation.  A  weak 
Czar  he  is,  and  a  false  and  a  cruel ;  and 
now  at  last  Americans,  in  spite  of  their 
disapproval  of  Anarchism,  which  they 
too  frequently  confuse  with  anarchy,  no 
longer  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  only 
means  by  which  Russia  will  ever  gain 
her  freedom.  The  passionate  cry  of 
"  Down  with  autocracy  1  down  with  the 
Czar  I"  has  been  answered  by  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction  in  many  a  dispassionate 
breast.  But  all  this  is  already  of  the 
past.  The  revolution  has  begun.  The 
tiny  spring  unsealed  eighty  years  ago  by 
the  blood  of  a  handful  of  dream-lured 
aristocrats  has  continued  to  grow,  aug- 
mented by  the  tears,  the  blood,  of  other 
aristocrats,  of  nobles,  of  peasants,  spread- 
ing through  secret  and  underground 
courses,  until  the  very  foundations  of 
the  autocracy  are  irreparably  under- 
mined. 

As  the  desire  of  the  people  for  free- 
dom has  spread,  so  has  the  idea  been 
broadened  as  to  what  constitutes  that 
freedom.  The  so-called  constitution  of 
Loris-Melikof  would  be  approved  by  no 
constitutionalist  of  the  present  day ; 
though,  for  that  matter,  neither  Loris- 
Melikof  nor  his  master  ever  called  his 
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scheme  for  reforms  by  that  fateful  name. 
In  1879  the  zemstvo  of  Chernigof  made 
bold  to  send  to  Alexander  II.  a  humble 
petition  begging  him  to  consider  the 
matter  of  granting  a  constitution.  For 
this  temerity  the  member  who  had  form- 
ulated the  petition  spent  thirteen  years 
in  exile,  and  the  other  signers,  some 
thirty  in  number,  received  notice  of  the 
Emperor's  displeasure.  Loris-Melikof 
himself,  describing  his  plan,  said  that  it 
had  for  its  leading  idea  "the  practi- 
cability and  opportuneness  of  attracting 
local  leaders  to  a  deliberating  confer- 
ence in  connection  with  projects  of  laws, 
to  be  prepared  by  the  central  Govern- 
ment, concerning  those  questions  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Emperor  to  be  appro- 
priate, because  of  the  developing  and 
perfecting  of  the  reforms  proposed  by 
the  Emperor."  To  carry  out  this  idea 
'  of  "strengthening  practically  a  fruitful 
union  between  the  Government  and  the 
best  forces  of  society,"  Loris-Melikof 
offered  as  examples  certain  of  the  more 
pressing  questions :  "  to  define  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  local  governing  bodies ; 
to  review  the  laws  for  the  zemstvos  and 
for  the  cities,  etc."  After  the  proper 
material  had  in  this  way  been  prepared 
by  the  central  Government,  and  appro- 
priate laws  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
temporary  committee  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 'summoned  to  this  service  by  the 
Emperor,  the  supposed  constitution  was 
to  consist  in  bringing  together  a  com- 
mission of  delegates  chosen  in  the  prov- 
inces and  in  certain  of  the  large  cities 
to  listen  to  the  debates  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  State  Council  concerning  the  pro- 
posed laws,  and  to  express  their  opinions 
together  with  the  latter.  As  Peter 
Struve  writes :  "  It  reminds  one  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  third  year  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  with  the  important  exception 
that  the  commission  summoned  by  Alex- 
ander II.  was  to  have  been  a  temporary 
one."  Yet  the  Emperor,  after  listening 
to  Loris-Melikof,  exclaimed  anxiously, 
"But  that  is  the  '  Etats  Generaux  '  1" 
Such  was  in  reality  the  celebrated  "  con- 
stitution of  Loris-Melikof."  But  even 
then  the  task  of  preparing  the  people 
for  real  freedom  was  going  on,  and,  like 
a  baneful  parasite,  the  Romanofs  still 


cling  to  the  noble  tree  of  Russian  na- 
tional life,  sapping  its  vitality,  prevent- 
ing its  fruitage,  it  will  not  now  be  for 
long.  The  very  sap  they  batten  on  is 
becoming  transformed  to  a  deadly  poison 
for  them,  nor  is  there  one  of  them  who 
will  not  sicken  and  fall. 

The  revolution  has  begun.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  The  deluge  is  here. 
After  the  deluge,  what  ?  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  of  those  Russian  patriots 
who  are  fighting  to  win  freedom  are 
agreed  in  desiring  to  substitute  for  the 
present  autocratic  regime  some  form  of 
stable  government;  but  here,  to  a  casual 
observer,  the  unity  seems  to  end.  The 
Liberals  state  that  they  desire  to  see 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
consisting  of  the  Sovereign  and  an  Im- 
perial Douma,  or  Parliament,  the  latter 
to  be  made  up  of  two  houses— the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  zemstvos,  elected  by 
the  zemstvos  and  the  town  councils,  and 
the  House  of  the  People's  Represent- 
atives, elected  by  general  suffrage,  the 
ballot  to  be  secret  and  direct.  The 
franchise  as  well  as  the  right  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would 
belong  to  every  male  citizen  over  twenty- 
one.  Apart  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment there  should  be  established  three 
local  parliaments,  in  Finland,  Poland, 
and  the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ideal  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionists 
is  a  democratic  republic  made  up  of 
separate  States,  with  universal  propor- 
tional suffrage.  The  Social  Democrats 
will  under  no  consideration  swerve  one 
jot  from  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  inveigh  equally  against  "  landlord  " 
liberals  and  the  Socialist-Revolutionary 
"  bourgeoisie."  The  peasants'  unchang- 
ing demand  is  for  "  land  and  freedom," 
for  they  know  that  for  them  freedom 
without  control  of  the  land  they  cultivate 
would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  mockery. 
Then  there  are  the  endless  shades  of 
difference  in  opinion  within  the  parties 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  different 
nationalities  concerned. 

How  is  harmony  ever  to  be  evolved 
from  this  medley  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  programmes  ?  When  one  considers 
the  successive  rise,  reign,  and  final  over- 
throw of  faction  after  faction'  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution,  or  even  if  one  recalls  the  fact 
that  within  that  relatively  small  group  of 
the  founders  of  our  own  commonwealth 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  achieve  any- 
thing like  unanimity,  one  must  vividly 
realize  the  grave  problems  which  face 
those  in  Russia  who  are  striving  to 
secure  co-ordinated  action  in  the  attempt 
to  overthow  the  present  autocracy  as  a 
preliminary  to  establishing  a  better  form 
of  government  in  its  stead.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  me  that  the  event  in 
many  ways  the  most  significant  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom was  the  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  different  parties  which  preceded  the 
meeting  of  the  zemstvo  representatives 
in  St  Petersburg.  In  this  conference 
the  most  important  of  the  groups  or 
organizations  having  for  their  primary, 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  autocratic 
regime  were  represented,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  the  Social  Democrats  and 
the  Jewish  "  Bund."  A  good  many  of 
the  members  of  the  latter  organization, 
however,  have  affiliated  themselves  with 
either  the  Social  Democrats  or  the  Social  • 
ist  Revolutionists.  In  all,  eight  groups 
sent  representatives,  these  being :  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Revolutionists,  Polish  So- 
cialist party,  Lettic  Social  Democratic 
Labor  party,  Georgian  Socialist-Federal- 
ist-Revolutionists, Armenian  Revolution- 
ary Federation,  Polish  National  League, 
Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resistance,  and 
the  Union  for  Liberation.  These  parties, 
through  their  representatives,  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
took  practical  measures  for  remaining  in 
touch  with  one  another.  They  disco.  led 
that  a  valuable  unity  of  action  is  piacti- 
cable  which  does  not  involve  the  least 
present  necessity  for  deviating  in  any 
single  particular  from  their  separate  pro- 
grammes. Yet  that  certain  concessions 
were  made  will  be  seen  in  reading  the 
following  declaration  of  fundamental 
principles : 

(1)  The  abolition  of  the  autocracy; 
the  rescinding  of  all  measures  which 
violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Finns. 

(2)  The  substitution  for  the  present 
autocratic  regime  of  a  free  democratic 
commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage. 


(3)  The  right  of  self-determination  for 
each  nationality ;  liberty  of  national  de- 
velopment guaranteed  by  law  to  each 
nationality ;  cessation  of  all  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Government 
toward  other  nationalities. 

When  one  considers  that  the  members 
of  these  various  groups  constitute  with- 
out doubt  the  fund  from  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  future  will  be  drawn,  the  fact 
of  their  having  been. able  to  reach  a 
definite  agreement  upon  these  essential 
points  gives  rise  to  a  legitimate  hope 
that  the  new  Government  may  be  a 
worthy  culmination  of  the  long  and 
heroic  progress  toward  freedom.  There 
is,  however,  one  fact  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  party  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  or  extreme  Marxists,  by 
far  outnumbers  every  other  organized 
group  in  Russia,  and  this  party  refuses 
unconditionally  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  others.  Believing 
that  they  shall  ultimately  convert  the 
whole  world  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
they  in  the  meantime  constitute  an  im- 
pediment which  demands  serious  con- 
sideration in  every  effort  at  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  opponents 
of  the  autocracy,  as  well  as  a  counter- 
check which  the  Government  well  under- 
stands how  to  utilize  to  its  own  greatest 
advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  greater  than  all 
the  above-named  organized  groups  put 
together  is  the  mass  of  the  peasant  popu- 
lation. Unless  a  peasant  becomes  a 
workman,  and,  in  consequence  of  new 
conditions  and  never  lessened  hardships, 
a  Social  Democrat,  he  is  most  likely  to 
affiliate  himself  with  the  Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary party.  This  party  holds  that 
the  State  should  own  all  land,  allowing 
to  each  citizen  only  as  much  as  he  is 
able  to  cultivate,  but  does  not  accept 
without  reserve  the  teachings  of  Marx. 
Just  as  the  workman,  suffering  for  the 
necessities  of  life  because  he  has  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  money  which 
alone  will  buy  them,  sees  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion the  only  sure  remedy  for  his  malady, 
so  the  peasant,  to  whom  the  products  of 
the  land  take  the  place  of  money,  longs 
for  independent  control  of  his  only 
source  of  wealth.    Like  the  workman 
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who  is  put  off  with  a  pittance  which  can 
scarcely  avail  to  keep  him  alive,  while 
his  taskmaster,  the  factory  owner,  amasses 
a  fortune  by  means  of  his  unceasing  toil, 
so  also  the  peasant  works  only  to  enrich 
another,  receiving  in  return,  at  the  best, 
the  least  price  which  will  keep  him  from 
starvation.  Thus  it  is  that  in  seeking 
the  particular  remedy  best  fitted  to  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  he 
suffers,  the  peasant  is  more  apt  to  become 
a  Socialist  Revolutionist,  the  workman  a 
Social  Democrat.  As  both  are  agreed 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
land  shall  betaken  out  of  the  control  of 
landlords,  and  as  both  are  at  bottom 
seeking  but  the  means  of  a  legitimate 
well-being,  it  is  very  possible  that  under 
a  free  government  their  disagreement 
will  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  whole- 
some system  of  counterchecking  than  of 
a  fundamental  hostility.  At  last  the 
peasant,  so  long  a  dumb  beast  of  burden, 
is  becoming  articulate,  and  the  tongue 
thus  freed  for  utterance  speaks,  not  words 
of  a  base  animalism  or  of  degraded 
superstition,  but  rather  the  language  of 
kindly,  native  wisdom  which  we  of  the 
larger  opportunity  would  do  well  to  learn. 
In  my  mind,  this  fact,  that  no  element  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  the  autocracy 
remains  without  its  definition  of  essential 
needs,  without  its  plan,  its  spoken  and 
written  word,  constitutes  the  best  safe- 
guard against  a  recurrence  of  such 
excesses  as  stained  the  progress  of  the 
French  toward  self-government  Since 
the  differences  are  those  of  method,  not 
of  aim,  and  since  the  very  formulation 
of  needs  and  demands  by  each  group 
participating  in  the  contest  makes  it 
easier  to  discover  the  common  principles 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  co-ordi- 
nated action,  leading  in  turn  to  mutual 
toleration  and  concession,  we  may  hope 
that  the  foundations  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment will  be  laid  without  bloodshed 
within  the  ranks  of  those  striving  for 
freedom. 

In  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
liberation  in  Russia,  the  characters  of 
two  classes  of  the  population  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  admiration  and  remark — 
the  peasants  and  the  Russian  women. 
O  for  the  gift  of  sight  for  the  traveler 
who  is  able  to  find  only  stolid  apathy  in 


the  faces  of  the  peasants  1  If  he  be  a 
great  man,  an  official,  an  ambassador, 
will  he  not  realize  that  the  absence  of 
expression  which  seems  to  him  the  mark 
of  stupidity  is  in  reality  one  proof  of 
cleverness,  for  it  is  a  mask  ?  Centuries 
of  miserable  experience  have  taught  them 
caution.  They  have  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  Russian  officials  and 
those  of  other  countries.  They  rightly 
say,  "  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  those 
who  wish  us  well  come  to  us,  and  to  all 
others  we  remain  inaccessible."  Ask 
Madame  Breshkovsky  what  she  thinks 
of  the  peasants.  "  Such  dear  friends  I 
have  among  those  fine  men  and  women," 
she  will  answer,  "that  I  can  scarcely 
speak  of  them  without  partiality."  But 
if  she  had  never  gone  among  them 
except  as  the  grande  dame  who  cannot 
forget  that  she  is  a  noble  condescending 
to  talk  with  peasants,  it  is  certain  that 
she  would  have  found  no  friends  among 
them.  Yet  they  are  worthy  of  the 
friendship  even  of  as  great  a  woman 
as  Catherine  Breshkovsky.  Such  good 
faces,  full  of  splendid  possibilities,  these 
people  really  have  1  I  take  pleasure  in 
recalling  so  many  of  them,  of  workers  in 
the  fields,  chance  passers-by  on  the  road, 
servants  in  the  houses,  .toilers  without 
rest  or  reward.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  vacant  or  stolid.  Far 
from  being  apathetic,  the  peasant  is 
often  full  of  enthusiasm,  of  life,  if  for  a 
moment  the  awful  burden  of  his  fate  is 
lightened  by  confidence  or  hope.  Nor 
are  they  indifferent  to  means  of  culture, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seize  every  slightest 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  education. 
Yearly  more  and  more  sons  and 
daughters  overcome  incredible  obstacles 
in  order  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
most  various  callings.  Very  recendy  a 
distinguished  Russian  told  me  that  it 
had  been  for  him  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  what  a  large  percentage  of  profes- 
sional men  are  of  peasant  birth. 

The  women  of  Russia  have  taken  and 
are  taking  so  important  a  part  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  that  no  history  of 
the  movement  during  the  past  eighty 
years  would  be  complete  without  a  long 
chapter  devoted  to  them  and  their 
achievements.  From  the  beginning 
their  work  has  been  as  untiring,  as  de- 
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voted,  as  fearless,  as  that  of  the  men.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  in  any  other  coun- 
try an  equal  number  of  extraordina- 
rily intelligent,  heroic,  utterly  unselfish 
women.  Since  the  time  when  those  first 
aristocratic  ladies,  wives  of  Decembrists, 
chose  to  abandon  a  life  of  luxury  for  one 
of  unspeakable  misery  and  want,  solely 
that  they  might  to  some  small  degree 
lighten  die  hard  lot  of  their  exiled  hus- 
bands, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
women  and  young  girls  have  trod  the 
bitter  paths  of  exile,  have  died  or  gone 
mad  in  loathsome  prisons,  all  for  the 
sake  of  others,  to  bring  nearer  an  ideal. 
They  do  not  throw  themselves  unpre- 
pared into  the  struggle;  they  have  a 
very  passion  for  knowledge.  No  course 
of  training  is  for  them  too  arduous 
if  it  will  better  equip  them  for  their 
task.  Through  unremitting  effort  they 
have  gradually  acquired  some  oppor- 
tunities for  a  higher  education  in  Rus- 
sia. They  starve  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, grateful  for  the  freer  privileges 
accorded  to  women  there.  Russia  was 
the  first  country  to  permit  women  to 
practice  medicine,  a  boon  granted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  recognition  of  their 
unusual  services  as  nurses.  In  1899, 
Prince  Kropotkin  writes,  there  were 
already  six  hundred  and  seventy  regular 
women  practitioners.  The  ultimate  mo- 
tive of  all  this  zeal  for  study  for  every 
kind  of  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing is  almost  invariably  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  help  the  people,  to  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  the  dream  of  freedom. 
It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  whose  women 
should  have  so  much  in  common  with 
the  women  of  America  as  Russia,  and  I 
believe  that  this  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  when  once  Russia  is  a 
free  country.  Extraordinary  interest  is 
shown  by  Russian  women  in  all  the 
vocations  and  avocations  of  American 
women,  an  interest  which  reveals  itself 
by  exhaustive  and. sympathetic  question- 
ing. Yet  never  once  in  my  experience 
did  a  Russian  woman  express  envy  of 
our  happier  lot,  or  the  longing  that 
she  might  live  out  of  danger  and  free  in 
England  or  America,  but  only  the  hope 
that  Russia  might  one  day,  even  if  not 


during  her  lifetime,  offer  equal  opportu- 
nity for  happiness  to  her  women.  It  is 
indeed  a  cause  for  bitter  laughter  to  hear 
dissipated  bureaucrats,  who  are  involving 
their  country  in  disgrace  and  ruin,  stig- 
matize the  pure  patriotism  of  such  women 
as  treason. 

This  unusual  character  of  the  Russian 
women  cannot  but  exert  a  distinctive 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  free 
institutions  destined  to  be  evolved,  even 
as  it  has,  now  in  one  form,  now  in 
another,  left  its  impress  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The 
animating  spirit  of  the  movement  known 
as  Nihilism,  which  is  described  as  a 
revolt  against  the  conventional  lies  of 
civilized  mankind,  that  spirit  which  led 
young  girls  to  crop  their  hair  and  to 
don  coarse  garments,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  contempt  for  every  sort  of  sham, 
lives  still  in  their  sincere,  unaffected 
daughters  and  granddaughters.  Any  like 
movement  toward  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness in  all  relations  of  life  would  be  of 
little  avail  without  the  active  co-operation 
of  women.  I,  at  any  rate,  believe  that 
the  outward  form  which  the  social  life 
of  a  country  assumes,  whether  for  trivi- 
ality and  lifeless  convention,  or  for  whole- 
some simplicity  and  interests  worthy  of 
consideration,  depends  directly  upon 
the  character  of  the  women  of  that  coun- 
try. In  Russia  social  intercourse  is 
singularly  simple,  genuine,  and  vital,  and 
the  new  political  life  which  will  one  day 
rise  upon  the  basis  of  this  social  life 
cannot  but  partake  of  its  nature.  Neither 
Socialist  Revolutionists  nor  Social  Dem- 
ocrats propose  any  save  an  educational 
qualification  for  voters,  the  franchise  to 
belong  otherwise  to  men  and  women 
alike.  Even  the  Liberals,  who  are  in 
most  things  conservative,  offer  no  serious 
objections  to  woman's  suffrage.  Kro- 
potkin spoke  truly  when  he  said  of 
Russian  women  that  they  have  conquered 
their  rights. 

Thus  the  material  of  the  new  Russia 
is  to  be  sought  in  (1)  the  various  organ- 
ized groups ;  (2)  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry,  unorganized  save  for  a  small 
percentage  affiliated  chiefly  with  the 
Socialist  Revolutionists;  and,  last,  like 
a  golden  chain  binding  all  these  together, 
the  Russian  women.  A  serious  problem 
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for  the  new  government,  containing  more 
than  one  element  of  danger,  will  exist  in 
the  Don  Cossacks,  successively  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ural  and  of  Siberia,  as  they 
continued  to  migrate  farther  eastward. 
These  Cossacks,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  long 
since  incorporated  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  south  Russian  population,  had  their 
origin  in  a  group  of  malcontents,  thieves, 
escaped  criminals,  deserters  from  the 
army,  and  others  of  like  ilk,  who  gradu- 
ally became  professional  robbers  and 
brigands.  Receiving  constant  reinforce- 
ments, and  attaining  to  some  degree  of 
organization,  they  spread  into  Siberia, 
which  they  conquered  during  the  reign 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  For  this  service 
they  received  from  him  absolution  for 
all  their  previous  misdeeds,  and  exten- 
sive grants  of  land  in  the  newly  acquired 
territory.  Long  since  become  a  mixed 
race,  composed  chiefly  of  Russian,  Tatar, 
and  Persian  elements,  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation. They  are  splendid  horsemen, 
but  cowardly  by  nature,  ferocious  and 
invincible  only  when  in  overwhelming 
numbers  or  opposed  to  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  have  been 
systematically  bred  by  means  of  bribes 
and  rewards  to  their  office  of  blood- 
hounds and  murderers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, hope  that  these  people  may  be 
gradually  assimilated  to  the  surrounding 
populations  beneath  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  a  free  government. 

From  now  on,  of  course,  opportunity 
awaits  the  man  who  has  power  to  lead 
his  fellows.  Already  during  the  recent 
acceleration  of  events  one  admirable 
leader  has  come  into  prominence  from 
the  most  unexpected  source,  the  priest- 
hood. Only  one  thing  is  not  possible — 
for  a  man  to  appear  who  would  be  strong 
enough  and  clever  enough  to  save  for 
long  the  autocratic  regime.  The  un- 
doubtedly able  ex-Minister  of  Finance, 
Sergei  Julievitch  Witte,  has  long  been 
planning  to  accomplish  this  very  thing, 
but  his  carefully  laid  plans  have  failed, 
and  he  must  soon  forever  disappear  from 
the  scene,  where  there  will  no  longer  be 
a  place  for  him.  Outspoken  bureaucrat 
that  he  is,  he  must  stand  or  fall  with  his 
master,  the  Czar.    No  one  in  Russia 


will  be  willing  to  forget  that  he  has  said 
these  words:  "Believe  me  that  if  our 
Emperor  was  of  another  opinion,  I  should 
be  the  first  to  speak  like  Chicherin 
and  Giadovsky,1  but  I  look  upon  myself 
as  the  clerk  of  my  Emperor,  and  his 
opinions  are  unconditionally  monarchi- 
cal." The  Liberals  distrust  Witte  be- 
cause of  a  State  document1  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  and  which  the  editor  of  "  Osvc- 
bozhdenie  "  found  means  of  reprinting. 
The  thesis  which  M.  Witte  defends  in 
this  little  book  is  that  the  autocracy  and 
the  zemstvos  are  absolutely  and  in  their 
essential  nature  mutually  incompatible ; 
that  the  very  existence  of  either  must 
constitute  a  constant  menace  to  the 
other.  He  is  hated  by  the  agricultural 
population  because  his  whole  fiscal  policy 
was  based  upon  their  systematic  starva- 
tion, and  made  possible  by  this  alone. 
Peter  Struve,  editor  of  "  Osvobozhdenie  " 
and  formerly  a  noted  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  Russia,  writes :  "  The  financial 
policy  of  Witte  is  founded  upon  the 
activity  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  this 
balance  of  trade  is  based  upon  the  chronic 
famine  of  the  people.  The  insufficiently 
nourished  Russians  export  annually 
millions  of  pounds  of  bread,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  Russia  the 
yearly  production  of  bread  per  capita  is 
less  than  that  consumed  during  the  same 
time  in  other  countries.  If  in  Russia 
the  nourishment  of  the  population  cor- 
responded to  that  of  Germany,  not  to 
mention  England  or  the  United  States, 
Russia  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  productivity,  not  only  not 
export,  but  would  be  compelled  still  to 
import,  bread."  When  one  considers, 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  fund  guarantee- 
ing the  gold  standard  in  Russia  is  not 
the  gold  heaped  together  in  die  State 
Treasury,  but  the  ruined  lives  of  the 
peasants,  the  cold,  the  hunger,  and  the 
despair  of  these  human  beings  out  of 
which  the  gold  is  minted,  then  one  is 
compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  it  is 
indeed  a  national  blessing.  On  December 
30,  1902,  the  general  session  of  the 
State  Council,  reviewing  the  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year,  found  that  "during 

1  Scientists  known  to  hold  liberal  opinions. 

'"Autocracy  and  the  Zemstvo."  A  Confidential 
Note  by  the  Finance  Minister,  State  Secretary  S.  J. 
Witte,  published  by  Peter  Struve  in  1899,  in  Stuttgart. 
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the  fifteen  preceding  years  additional 
taxes  had  been  levied  on  lodgings,  also  ex- 
cises upon  matches,  naphtha,  and  sugar ; 
that  the  excises  imposed  upon  alcohol, 
wine,  beer,  and  tobacco  had  been  in- 
creased; that  the  customs  tariff  upon 
articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  tea  and 
cotton,  had  been  raised ;  the  amount  of 
revenue  stamps  had  been  augmented; 
new  taxes  were  introduced  in  connection 
with  ore-testing,  also  upon  steam  boilers 
and  locomobiles;  the  taxes  upon  com- 
merce and  industry,  including  those  on 
leases,  were  reorganized  and  greatly 
increased;  the  State  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  spirits  was  generally  introduced, 
and  their  prices  raised  to  correspond  to 
the  increasing  of  the  excises  upon  all 
spirits  bought  by  the  population  at  whole- 
sale.   These  measures  gave  to  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  said  period,  by  ah 
approximate  calculation,  one  and  a  half 
milliards  of  rubles ;  but  the  paying  powers 
of  the  population  have  their  limits,  which 
cannot  be  transgressed  without  inflicting 
a  corresponding  injury  upon  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  country.    On  the  latter  is 
based  not  only  the  financial  welfare  of 
the  country,  but  its  internal  strength  and 
its  international  significance.    It  is  nec- 
essary immediately  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  expendi- 
tures upon  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
normal  growth  of  the  common  State 
income.    Special  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  phenomenon  already 
pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  also  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  that  the  balancing  of  the  accounts 
}f  common  income  and  expenditures 
"or  the  year  1903  without  a  deficit  was 
possible  only  under  the  condition  that 
he  taxes  temporarily  imposed  in  order 
o  meet  certain  contingencies  in  the  Far 
Sast  should  be  continued.    It  is  evident 
hat  the  growth  of  expenditures  already 
xceeds  the  normal  growth  of  income." 
n  his  "most  humble"  report  for  1902 
be  State  Comptroller  writes  concerning 
lie  peasants  of  South  Russia:  "This 
hronic  increase  of  debts  for  the  redemp- 
on  of  the  land  becomes  finally  a  tangible 
dtness  to  the  degree  by  which  the  bur- 
en  of  taxation  laid  upon  the  agricultural 
opulation  by  the  redemption  debt  ex- 
eeds  its  paying  power  and  its  strength 


to  bear.  To  remedy  this  there  are  neces- 
sary more  radical  measures  for  the 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  taxation  laid 
upon  it.  Of  course  the  present  crisis  is 
not  a  hopeless  disease.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  artificial  and  immoderate  growth 
of  industry,  which  has  far  outstripped 
the  buying  powers  of  the  internal  market. " 
Witte  himself  in  a  confidential  report 
writes :  "  The  masses  are  as  if  condemned 
tb  remain  in  the  old  desperate  condition, 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  their 
paying  powers  are  strained.  ...  To  no 
small  extent  the  cause  of  this  strain 
upon  the  paying  powers  of  the  rural 
population  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
State  expenses,  chiefly  of  those  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  are 
non-productive."  In  1902  Minister  of 
Finance  Witte,  in  a  speech  before  the 
State  Council,  distinguished  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  railroads  into  three 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these, 
1885-94,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  out  of 
the  State  Treasury  large  sums  for  subsi- 
dies and  improvements.  Then  there 
began  an  income  which  in  1896  reached 
a  maximum  of  1 1,300,000  rubles.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  the 
pure  income  began  to  diminish,  and  in 

1899  it  fell  to  1,020,000  rubles.  From 

1900  began  the  third  period,  of  rapidly 
growing  deficit.  "In  1900,  2,060,000 
rubles  were  paid  out  by  the  Treasury ; 
in  1901,  32,090,000  rabies."  Witte 
continues:  "In  1902  the  deficit  will 
reach  the  sum  of  forty-five  million  rubles ; 
in  1903  it  will  not  be  less  than  fifty-one 
millions.  If  to  that  is  added  nine  mill- 
ions for  the  exploitation  of  the  Chinese 
railroad,  the  deficit  will  not  be  less  than 
sixty  millions."  This  unfavorable  change 
in  railroad  economy  the  Minister  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  enforced  building  of 
railroads  of  a  political  or  strategical 
character.  And  yet  it  is  Witte  who  is 
the  indorser,  even  the  author,  of  this 
financial  system. 

No,  neither  Witte,  for  all  his  ability, 
his  energy,  and  his  tremendous  ambition, 
nor  any  other  bureaucrat,  is  the  man  of 
the  future  in  Russia.  New  men  are 
needed  and  they  are  destined  to  appear, 
differing  fundamentally  in  training  and 
antecedents  from  every  bureaucrat.  To 
such  men,  springing  from  the  heart  of 
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the  people  itself,  men  devoted,  broadly  tion,  must  Russian  patriots  look  for  the 
educated,  without  small  personal  ambi-   fulfillment  of  their  dream  of  freedom. 

To  a  Dead  Poet 

By  Sophie  Jewett 

Unchanged,  serene,  the  Roman  sky 

Watches  where  Shelley's  ashes  lie ; 

About  his  grave  slow  ivy  creeps, 

On  stone  and  wall  and  cypress  sleeps 

The  silentness  of  fourscore  years; 

Yet,  somewhere,  Shelley's  spirit  hears, 

Indignant,  sorrowful,  elate, 

The  story  of  the  Neva  Gate; 

And,  somewhere,  Shelley's  eyes  look  forth 

On  that  white  city  in  the  North, 

Beholding  how  the  snow  lies  red 

With  blood  of  her  most  holy  dead. 

Tumultuous  heart,  yet  wise  as  age 
To  read  the  far,  sublime  presage  1 
Though  snow,  new  fallen,  fold  away 
That  piteous  blood  of  yesterday; 
Though  a  mad  people,  blind,  betrayed, 
Wreak  blood  with  blood ;  thou,  unafraid, 
Must  see  no  less  a  lovelier  earth 
Slowly  from  chaos  brought  to  birth. 

These  many  years  the  joyous  sea 

Encircles  reborn  Italy, 

But  thy  clear  message  flashes  still, 

Kindling  men's  hearts  to  deathless  will, 

Lighting  men's  holiest  thought  and  speech, 

Yet  impotent  alway  to  teach 

One  lesson  to  crowned  bigotry. 

0  prophet,  prophet  1  dost  thou  see 

How  "  Northern  Anarchs "  cringe  and  hide 
To-day,  like  peasants  terrified, 
Under  the  patient,  scornful  sun, 
Bourbon  by  Romanoff  outdone? 

1  think  thou  hast  no  eyes  for  these, 
So  transient  are  earth's  tyrannies ; 
Only  the  stricken  hope  divine 
Reaches  that  high  abode  of  thine; 
And  thou  art  glad  among  thy  peers 
To  see  men  offer  blood  and  tears, 
Exile  and  life,  in  sacrifice, 

Even  as  of  old. 

Thy  Southern  skies 
Know  the  keen  call  of  battling  truth; 
Poet,  in  thine  immortal  youth, 
Come  back  to  us  one  hour  and  sing 
The  grief  and  glory  of  this  thing  1 
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The   Need  of  a  Continuous  Building 
Programme  for  the  Navy 

By  Henry  Reuterdahl 

Associate  Member  United  States  Naval  Institute 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  are  familiar  with  Mr.  ReuterdahPs  name  from  having  seen  his 
striking  illustrations  of  naval  ships  and  scenes  which  were  printed.in  these  pages  to  illustrate 
the  History  of  the  American  Navy  by  ex-Secretary  Long.  Mr.  Reuterdahl  is  intimately 
familiar  with  naval  life  and  personnel,  both  at  sea  and  ashore.  He  has,  therefore,  the 
unusual  advantage  of  possessing  the  point  of  view  of  the  officer  and  seaman  as  well  as  of 
the  civilian.  He  speaks  with  a  knowledge  and  authority  which  deserve  consideration  and 
respect  The  Outlook  has  stated  many  times  its  own  position  on  the  question  of  army  and 
navy  appropriations.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  what  is  called 
"militarism,"  and  ardently  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  international  wars  will  grow 
fewer  in  number  and  less  frequent  in  occurrence  as  the  idea  of  international  arbitration  and' 
an  International  Supreme  Court  strengthens  and  develops.  But  it  is  equally  clear  to  us  that 
when  legal  procedure  becomes  the  method  of  settling  all  international  difficulties,  there  will 
still  be  need  for  an  efficient  army  and  an  efficient  navy.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  navy. 
The  navy  should  be  a  great  scientific,  international  police  force,  whose  officers  and  men  are 
patriotic,  lovers  of  justice,  and  determined  to  see  the  laws  of  nations  obeyed  at  all  hazards. 
Thousands  of  New  York  citizens  have  never  had  a  collision  with  a  policeman,  nor  needed 
his  assistance ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  less  desirable  that  the  policemen  of  the  city  of 
New  York  should  be  well  developed,  physically  and  mentally,  strictly  examined  for  fitness 
on  their  entrance  into  the  force,  able  to  reason  with  a  disorderly  person  at  one  time,  and 
to  knock  him  down,  if  necessary  to  save  life  or  property,  at  another ;  well  equipped  with 
suitable  uniforms,  accurate  revolvers,  modern  station-houses,  telegraphic  signal  systems,  and 
fleet,  high-bred,  and  well-trained  horses.  Like  a  modern  police  force,  the  navy  should  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  an  instrument  of  destruction,  but  as  an  instrument  of  protection  and 
conservation.  We  therefore  differ  radically  with  those  who  think  the  army  and  navy  are 
necessary  evils,  and  should  simply  be  tolerated,  if  not  repressed.  What  number  and  what 
kind  of  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  however,  constitute  the  necessary  standard  of  efficiency 
for  the  navy  is  not  for  laymen  to  determine.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  get  the  very  best  expert  opinion  possible  on  these  questions,  and  then  faithfully  and 
intelligently  to  follow  it— The  Editors. 


THE  navy  means  much  to  us ;  it 
has  been  our  pride,  and  its  brill- 
iant men  have  ever  been  the 
darlings  of  the  people.  The  great  deeds 
of  Decatur  and  Farragut  have  brought  a 
realization  of  its  everlasting  importance 
to  our  history,  and  made  us  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  sea  power  as  part  of 
our  National  future.  Still,  the  past 
proves  that  this  very  navy,  even  from 
the  day  the  indomitable  Paul  Jones 
hoisted  the  flag  on  the  Alfred,  has  been 
fettered  by  political  indifference  and  its 
natural  growth  retarded  by  conditions 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  been  draw- 
backs to  its  military  progress.  Its  decay 
after  the  Civil  War,  when  our  ships  were 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  was 
never  checked  until  the  people,  through 


a  strong  President,  demanded  a  naval 
defense,  and  compelled  Congress  to 
make  the  White  Squadron  an  actual 
possibility.  And  from  the  building  of 
the  last  cruiser  of  this  squadron — even 
then  unworthy  of  a  great  country — the 
navy  grew,  not  according  to  a  carefully 
considered  programme,  but  by  spurts  of 
legislative  liberality,  resulting  in  a  mot- 
ley collection  of  ships  of  little  military 
value.  Not  until  1890  were  our  first 
real  fighting  ships,  the  three  Indianas, 
authorized.  These  were  followed  in 
1892  by  another  battle-ship  and  an 
armored  cruiser.  Then  came  two  years 
of  economy,  with  appropriations  for 
auxiliary  craft  only — small  gunboats, 
torpedo-boats,  and  the  like  ;  and  in  1895 
the  two  Kentuckys  were  authorized — in 
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reality  monitors  of  high  freeboard  and 
with  turrets  superimposed,  a  system 
never  approved  nor  copied  by  any  other 
navy;  and  during  the  year  following, 
the  appropriation  was  granted  for  the 
three  ships  of  the  Illinois  class. 

The  conquests  of  the  Spanish  War 
necessitated  a  larger  navy,  and  public 
opinion  was  brought  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress, which  responded  by  authorizing 
eight  battle-ships  and  six  armored  cruis- 
ers. Of  the  battle-ships  three  are  in 
active  service  and  four  of  the  cruisers 
are  about  to  be  commissioned.  So,  to- 
day, the  success  of  our  arms  afloat  must 
rest  upon  a  fighting  fleet  composed  of 
seven  first-class  battle-ships,  five  coast 
defense  battle-ships,  the  Texas,  and .  six 
armored  cruisers,  of  which  two  are  old 
and  inferior  in  design,  and  ten  monitors — 
for  coast  defense  only. 

This  does  not  include  the  ships  build- 
ing, but  those  actually  completed  and 
ready  for  instant  service.  Nor  does  it 
cover  the  large  number  of  smaller  cruis- 
ers, gunboats,  torpedo  craft,  and  sub- 
marines, which  are  only  auxiliaries  to  the 
big  ships  which  are,  after  all,  the  back- 
bone of  the  navy. 

The  backwardness  of  our  builders  in 
executing  their  naval  contracts  has  been 
and  is  a  retarding  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  navy.  In  no  other  country,  with 
'the  exception,  possibly,  of  Russia,  is 
there  so  much  delay  encountered  in  war- 
ship construction — five  to  six  years  being 
the  average  time  consumed  in  building 
our  ships  from  the  date  of  contract  until 
the  date  of  hoisting  the  commission  pen- 
nant. These  delays  in  many  cases  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  ship- 
yards are  new  to  man-of-war  construc- 
tion, and  do  not  possess  the  adequate 
force  of  technicians  and  skilled  workmen 
needed  for  such  tasks.  The  slow  deliv- 
ery of  steel  and  armor  are  also  part  of 
the  causes ;  and,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  our  shipbuilders  have  not  been 
hurrying  their  war-ship  orders  when  busy 
with  commissions  from  private  sources. 
The  result  is  that,  of  the  twelve  ships 
authorized  in  1899,  five  battle-ships  and 
two  armored  cruisers  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  builders. 

It  will  be  many  moons  before  the  two 
Connecticuts  and  the  two  Tennessees 


are  ready,  and  years  and  years  before 
the  six  new  battle-ships  and  the  two 
armored  cruisers  are  afloat;  and  then, 
even  with  this  increased  sea  power,  our 
naval  force  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
meet  all  comers.  Collected  in  one  great 
fleet,  these  ships  would  make  a  formida- 
ble display  of  strength ;  but  divided  into 
several  squadrons  on  both  sides  of  the 
coast,  the  decrease  of  united  power  in 
each  would  obviously  lessen  their  strate- 
gic value;  and  as  their  speed  is  only 
battle-ship  speed — eighteen  knots — they 
are  not  able  to  make  sudden  spurts  from 
one  sea  to  another  should  the  occasion 
demand  it.  Carrying  the  white  man's 
burden  of  colonization,  we  need  addi- 
tional ships  to  protect  our  outlying  pos- 
sessions, and  to  do  this  effectively  we 
must  have  a  large  number  of  seagoing 
fighting  ships,  powerful  and  of  great 
radius  of  action.  They  should  be  rein- 
forced by  swift  armored  cruisers,  well 
protected  and  carrying  their  guns  high 
above  the  water  line.  As  the  speed  of 
a  fleet  is  that  of  its  slowest  member,  the 
ships  of  each  class  should  all  be  alike  in 
speed,  and  equal  offensive  power  would 
also  increase  their  tactical  value  as  battle 
units.  But  such  a  fleet  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  spasmodic  and  haphazard  legis- 
lation, as  during  the  past,  and  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  care- 
fully planned  building  programme  cover- 
ing a  period  of  years.  Such  a  continu- 
ous programme,  worked  out  by  a  general 
staff  of  seagoing  officers,  should,  say  for 
twenty  years,  guarantee  the  establish- 
ment of  a  homogeneous  fleet,  meaning 
that  for  twenty  years  the  progress  of  our 
naval  defense  would  go  on  safely  and 
the  navy  grow,  undisturbed  by  the  chang- 
ing tide  of  Congressional  politics,  and 
that  each  year  a  certain  number  of  ships 
would  be  added  to  the  naval  list,  some 
as  new  additions  and  others  to  take  the 
place  of  the  earlier  vessels,  worn  out  and 
made  obsolete.  To-day  there  seems  to 
be  no  hope  of  getting  Congress  to  listen 
to  such  a  programme  or  to  consider  its 
importance  to  the  country.  For  many 
years  our  naval  men  have  urged  its 
adoption  and  eloquently  set  forth  its 
virtues,  but  their  pleas  have  made  no 
impression  upon  the  lawmakers.  Nor 
will  they  ever  convince  Congress  of  its 
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merits  until  the  people  and  the  press 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  make  it 
a  National  issue  and  force  Senate  and 
House  to  act. 

A  similar  programme  has  built  the 
German  navy.  It  was  conceived  by  the 
Emperor,  worked  out  by  his  naval  staff, 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  in  its  en- 
tirety is  due  to  the  German  people,  whom 
the  Kaiser  educated  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  need  of  a  sea  power  as  the 
insurance  on  a  growing  commerce.  He 
had  naval  leagues  formed  where  the 
questions  of  the  navy  were  intelligently 
put  before  the  masses,  lectures  were 
given,  and  small  gunboats  and  topedo 
craft  were  sent  up  the  rivers  so  as  to 
give  the  inland  Germans  an  idea  of  ships 
and  their  meaning.  Stimulated  by  the 
motto,  "Unser  Zukunft  liegt  auf  dem 
Wasser  "  (our  future  lies  upon  the  sea), 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Germans  made  their 
navy  what  it  is — next  to  the  English  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world — one  which 
will  in  1908  reach  a  total  of  thirty-eight 
battle-ships,  fourteen  armored  cruisers, 
thirty-eight  smaller  cruisers,  and  ninety- 
six  seagoing  torpedo-boats. 

How  is  it  with  us  to-day  ?  The  navy 
stands  again  at  the  door  of  Congress 
asking  for  the  alms  of  existence,  praying 
for  the  ships  it  so  sorely  needs ;  and  as 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  it  must 
accept  the  two  battle-ships  promised  and 
do  without  the  ships  recommended  by  the 
general  board,  the  authorization  of  which 
the  President  so  warmly  indorsed.  But 
die  Congressional  committees  in  a  frenzy 
of  economy  have  refused  to  accept  the 
suggestions  of  trained  men,  and  their 
refusal  may  mean  much  to  our  future. 
We  are  about  to  build  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  these  ships  would  have  helped  to 
swell  the  fleets  that  are  to  guard  the 
Isthmus  and  maintain  our  status  in 
South  America ;  for  with  each  twelve- 
inch  gun  added  to  the  navy  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  grows  more  secure.  Say  what 
we  like,  while  the  Hague  Conference  is 
the  goal  of  mankind's  wish  for  eternal 
peace,  peace  just  now  sleeps  behind  the 
big  battle-ship  and  the  swift  cruiser. 
The  supremacy  of  the  East  is  argued, 
not  at  this  tribunal,  but  in  Manchuria 
and  in  die  Yellow  Sea  with  bayonets  and 
shell ;  and  the  mastery  of  the  Caribbean 


is  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  that  nation 
which  is  the  strongest. 

In  carefully  considering  the  uneven 
growth  of  our  navy,  which  at  various 
periods  has  been  almost  stagnating,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  of  the  earlier  wars,  have  weighed 
heavily  upon  our  lawmakers  in  their 
navy-making.  Because  we  improvised 
frigates  in  1812  and  ninety-day  gunboats 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  many  believe 
that  even  in  these  days  a  navy  can  be 
improved  upon  at  short  notice,  and  that 
the  argument  of  preparedness  is  not  only 
a  club  used  by  the  navy  in  compelling 
Congress  to  increase  its  machinery,  but 
that  its  doctrines  are  very  much  over- 
rated. Thinking  ourselves  able  to 
wrestle  with  any  problem,  and  proudly 
pointing  to  past  history  as  proof  of  our 
ability  to  do  so  again,  we  develop  dur- 
ing peace  time  a  spirit  of  "we'll  lick 
them,  anyhow,"  and  forget  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  prepare  before  war  than  to 
vote,  after  war  breaks  out,  some  fifty 
millions  for  war  material  which  cannot 
be  bought  instantly.  The  Spanish  War 
caught  us  poorly  prepared,  and  it  was 
only  good  luck  and  die  utter  demoral- 
ization'of  an  enemy  which  made  our 
victories  so  easy.  The  success  of  Japan 
has  preached  the  lesson  of  naval  and 
military  preparedness,  but  its  meaning 
has  not  been  grasped  by  Congress, 
although  fully  understood  and  constantly 
advocated  by  our  high  naval  officers  who 
know  that  unpreparedness  is  the  surest 
road  to  defeat 

Conditions  to-day  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter, but  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  navy. 
With  the  present  number  of  officers  and 
men  it  is  impossible  to  man  all  our  fight- 
ing ships,  and  with  the  Naval  Militia 
not  fully  developed  in  sea  efficiency,  ex- 
cept in  some  instances,  the  shortage  in 
personnel  becomes  a  serious  factor. 
This  Congress  must  remedy  very  soon  5 
and  there  are  also  many  who  believe 
that  a  new  method  of  promotion  by 
selection  in  the  higher  grades  should  be 
introduced,  its  advocates  claiming  that 
the  present  system  of  advancement  by 
seniority  does  not  further  the  highest 
war  efficiency  of  a  great  navy. 

The  question  of  repair  stations  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  generally  conceded 
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as  the  future  theater  of  war,  is  also  a 
grave  question  yet  to  be  solved.  There 
is  to-day  no  navy-yard  south  of  Norfolk 
able  to  repair  any  of  our  battle-ships, 
should  one  become  seriously  disabled. 
There  is  a  floating  dock  near  New 
Orleans,  but  without  facilities  for  mak- 
ing heavy  repairs ;  and  there  is  not  even 
a  modern  machine-shop  in  the  whole  of 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  and  unless  the  pro- 
posed naval  station  at  Guantanamo  be- 
comes a  reality,  the  nearest  haven  of 
repair  must  be  Charleston,  where  a  new 
navy-yard  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 

But,  above  all,  the  navy  as  it  stands, 
with  all  the  new  ships  completed,  is  not 
yet  strong  enc  jgh  to  win  over  the 
combined  fleets  of  a  first-class  foreign 
power.  The  excellence  of  our  personnel 
would  not  succeed  alone,  nor  our  splen- 
did target  practice ;  for  in  the  matter  of 
straight  shooting  our  probable  enemies 
are  our  equals,  and  we  can  win  only  if 
our  ships  are  greater  in  number,  greater 
in  power,  and  our  preparedness  more 
thorough. 

It  would  be  conceit  to  believe  that 
our  leaders,  because  they  are  ours,  are 
cleverer  in  strategy  and  tactics  than  a 
possible  antagonist's.  The  underestima- 
tion of  an  enemy  has  lost  many  a  battle — 


Spain  yesterday,  Russia  to-day — and 
the  ones  who  keep  their  eyes  on  South 
America  are  fairly  smart  in  naval  mat- 
ters. Our  tremendous  resources  may, 
in  the  end,  win  any  war,  but  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  a  power- 
ful fleet  than  be  humiliated  by  a  first 
defeat.  Our  next  war  will  be  no  recon- 
naissance in  force  like  the  Spanish,  with 
its  steam  yachts  as  cruisers  and  banana- 
boats  as  battle-ships,  but  the  bona-fide 
article  fighting  against  the  well-equipped 
squadrons  of  a  vigilant  enemy. 

The  ships  which  are  to  be  authorized 
by  the  present  Congress  will  be  of  the 
largest  displacement  possible — 17,000 
tons  as  the  maximum,  -and  will  carry 
heavy  batteries  of  ten  or  twelve  inch  guns, 
probably  ten  in  number,  augmented  by 
a  large  number  of  smaller  guns  as  de- 
fense against  torpedo  craft  A  high 
continuous  belt  of  thick  armor  will  pro- 
tect their  hulls,  and  as  all  the  turrets 
are  to  be  installed  on  the  main  deck, 
some  thirty  feet  above  the  water-line, 
they  can  fight  their  guns  in  any  weather, 
and  as  their  great  size  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  any  sea,  they  become  truly 
seagoing  fighting  ships. 

Twenty  of  those  war-horses  added  to 
our  present  fleet  would  forever  keep  the 
dove  of  peace  fluttering  over  our  gables. 


Modern  Alchemy:  The  Transmutation  of 

Matter1 

By  Robert  K.  Duncan 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 


AMID  the  shifting  scenes  wherein 
they  live,  men  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  an 
underlying  reality  or  unity  of  which  the 
ordinary  changing  forms  of  matter  are 
but  a  superficial  manifestation. 

"There  abides  in  nature  a  certain 
form  of  matter  which,  being  discovered 
and  brought  by  art  to  perfection,  con- 
verts to  itself  all  imperfect  bodies  that 
it  touches."  This  is  a  saying  of  the 
ancient  alchemy,  and  it  constitutes  a 

1  This  article  will  form  a  chapter  in  a  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  to  be  called  "  The  New  Knowledge." 
to  be  published  before  long  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York.— The  Editors. 


proposition  from  the  rooted  belief  in 
which  have  sprung  many  centuries  of 
sweaty,  toilsome,  futile  effort. 

"In  chemistry  we  recognize  how 
changes  take  place  in  combinations  of 
the  unchanging."  This  is  the  statement 
of  chemistry,  the  daughter  of  alchemy. 

The  two  forms  of  statement  are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  postulate  an  underlying 
essence  of  simplicity  and  perfectness. 

With  the  alchemist  this  simplicity  lay 
in  a  certain  substance.  Commonly  it 
was  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
later  the  elixir  of  life.    By  means  of  it, 
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sible,  at  a  touch,  to  transmute  all  metals 
into  gold,  and,  by  drinking  it,  to  gain 
eternal  life  on  earth. 

The  possibility  of  transmuting  one 
metal  into  another  seemed  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  mediaeval  men,  and,  taking 
their  point  of  view,  it  was  reasonable. 
They  were  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
growth  and  change.  They  saw  that 
plants  and  animals  grew  from  one  form 
into  another,  and,  if  so,  why  not  metals  ? 

Here  is  something  of  the  argument 
between  Subtle  and  Surly  in  old  Ben  Jon- 
son's  "  Alchemist,"  in  which  Subtle  is 
endeavoring  to  persuade  Surly  of  the 
transmutability  of  the  metals,  and  inci- 
dentally to  cozen  him  out  or  his  money : 

Subtle :  No  egg  but  differs  from  a  chicken 
more 

Than  metals  in  themselves. 
Surly  :  That  cannot  be. 

The  egg's  ordained  by  nature  to  that 

end,  \ 
And  is  a  chicken  in  potentia. 
SuMez'TKb  same  we  say  of  lead  and  other 
metals, 

Which  would  be  gold  if  they  had 
time. 


for  'twere  absurd 
To  think  that  nature  in  the  earth 

bred  gold, 
Perfect  in  the  instant;  something 

went  before. 
There  must  be  remote  matter. 

This  remote  matter  was,  of  course,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  which  Subtle  was 
about  to  prepare  at  Surly's  expense. 
The  lines  in  which  Subtle  concludes  his 
argument  are  interesting : 
"  Besides,  who  doth  not  see  in  daih  practice 
Art  can  beget  bees,  hornets,  beetles,  wasps, 
Out  of  the  carcases  and  dung  of  creatures ; 
Yea,  Scorpions  of  an  herb,  being  rightly 
placed  ? 

And  these  are  living  creatures,  far  more 

perfect 
And  excellent  than  metals." 

If  "  art  can  beget  bees  .  .  .  out  of  the 
carcases  ,and  dung  of  creatures,"  why, 
the  production  of  gold  out  of  lead  ought 
to  be,  in  comparison,  a  simple  task,  for 
certainly  a  bee  is  a  more  complicated 
structure  than  a  metal.  But  Surly  is 
proof  against  the  subtleties  of  Subtle, 
and  says : 

"  That  alchemy  is  a  pretty  kind  of  game, 
Somewhat  like  tricks  o'  the  cards,  to  cheat 

a  man 
With  charming;" 

and  so,  in  truth,  it  was. 


That  wonderful  transmuting  stone 
still  evaded  the  mind  and  hand  of  man 
to  find. 

The  years  rolled  on,  alchemy  glided 
into  chemistry,  and  the  search  for  the 
one  simple  perfect  thing  capable  of 
transmuting  by  its  touch  one  element 
into  another  became  itself  transmuted 
into  the  study  of  "how  changes  take 
place  in  the  combinations  of  the  un- 
changing " — the  unchanging  things  being 
what  the  chemists  called  the  elements 
of  matter,  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  the 
like.  The  alchemists,  fanatics,  knaves, 
or  knavish  fanatics,  gave  place  little  by 
little  to  investigating  men  of  another 
type,  keen-minded,  accurate,  and  con- 
servative in  their  judgments;  pre-emi- 
nently men  who  did  not  believe  in  fairy 
tales.  Robert  Boyle  in  1681,  in  the  title 
of  his  book,  "  The  Skyptical  Chymist," 
defines,  in  general,  the  character  of  all 
succeeding  cnemists,  for  "  skyptical " 
they  have  always  been  beyond  even  the 
followers  of  any  other  science.  Begin- 
ning with  Boyle,  these  men  gradually 
displaced  the  alchemical  "simple,  per- 
fect essence  "  by  a  thoroughgoing  belief 
in  the  existence  of  from  seventy  to  eighty 
elements  which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
break  down  into  simpler  bodies,  and  out 
of  which  in  their  various  combinations 
the  world  of  matter  is.  made.  These 
elements  were  undecomposable,  unchang- 
ing, simple  things.  It  is  true  that  chem- 
ists were  always  careful  to  guard  their 
definition  by  the  statement  that  the  ele- 
ments were  undecomposable  so  far  as 
they  could  do,  and  simple  so  far  as  they 
could  see,  but  the  underlying  assump- 
tion of  two  hundred  years  of  chemists 
was  that  the  elements  were  simple,  un- 
changing bodies.  Gold  was  gold  and 
iron  was  iron,  and  any  attempt  to  make 
them  other  than  themselves  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  men  of  a  thousand 
years  hence.  Of  course  there  were  men 
who  divined  rather  than  reasoned  that 
this  simplicity  and  unchangingness  were 
apparent  rather  than  real.  Thus,  in 
1811  we  find  Davy  saying,  "It  is  the 
duty  of  the  chemist  to  be  bold  in  pur- 
suit. .  .  .  He  must  recollect  how  con- 
trary knowledge  sometimes  is  to  what 
appears  to  be  experience.  ...  To  in- 
quire whether  the  metals  be  capable  of 
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being  decomposed  and  composed  is  a 
grand  object  of  true  philosophy."  Again, 
in  1815,  Faraday  uses  similar  terms  when 
he  says  :  "  To  decompose  the  metals,  to 
reform  them,  and  to  realize  the  once 
absurd  notion  of  transmutation,  are  the 
problems  now  given  to  the  chemist  for 
solution."  But  these  were  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  transmutation  of  one  element  into 
another  was,  on  the  part  of  everybody, 
deemed  as  absurd  as  the  existence  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  which,  to  the 
alchemists,  was  to  accomplish  the  work. 

We  have  now  to  present  to  the  reader 
some  remarkable  facts.  Let  us  leave,  for 
the  nonce,  all  talk  of  atoms,  ions,  and 
corpuscles,  and  the  mysterious  rays  of 
radium,  to  consider  in  a  simple  way  some 
straightforward  matters  of  fact  connected 
with  radio-activity.  We  are  dependent 
for  these  "  facts  "  on  the,  men  who  enun- 
ciate them ;  but  if  these  men  are  men  of 
light  and  leading,  if  they  command  the 
respect  of  all  their  confreres,  and  if  they 
occupy  positions  of  the  highest  honor 
and  responsibility  in  the  world  of  science, 
we  must  have  faith  in  their  "facts." 
Such  are  the  men  upon  whose  ipse  dixit 
the  facts  of  the  science  of  radio-activity 
mainly  rest.  They  are  distinctly  men 
of  credibility.  Having  confidence,  then, 
in  their  statements  of  fact,  let  us  examine 
into  them. 

We  discover  that  there  exists  in  nature 
a  certain  well-known  "element,"  uranium. 
This  element  is  radio-active ;  that  is,  it 
has  the  power  of  continuously  emitting 
rays.  These  rays  are  of  two  kinds :  one, 
the  positively  electrified  and  slightly 
penetrating  alpha-rays,  and  the  other  the 
highly  penetrating  and  negatively  electri- 
fied beta-rays. 

Now,  by  methods  of  chemical  frac- 
tionation somewhat  similar  to  that  by 
which  radium  is  isolated  from  pitch- 
blende, it  has  been  found  possible  to 
separate  from  this  uranium  another  sub- 
stance altogether;  and,  furthermore,  it 
turns  out  that  this  separated  substance 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the  beta-rays 
of  the  original  uranium,  the  substance 
from  which  it  was  extracted  giving  rise 
only  to  the  alpha-rays;  the  extracted 
substance  is  known  as  uranium  X.  This 
fact  is  followed  by  another.   The  ex- 


tracted uranium  X  gradually  but  com- 
pletely loses  its  power  of  emitting  the 
beta-rays,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  half  of 
it  has  disappeared  in  about  twenty-two 
days ;  while,  on  the  contrary,'  the  uranium 
from  which  it  has  been  extracted  regains 
this  power  at  the  very  same  rate,  and 
eventually  becomes  as  potent  as  ever. 
After  it  has  been  restored  you  may,  if 
you  like,  extract  a  second  quantity  of 
uranium  X,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  so  far  as  is  known,  ad  infinitum. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  into  which  no 
theory  enters.  On  the  basis  of  this 
fact,  then,  we  seem  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  the  uranium  is  continuously 
manufacturing  from  itself  another  sub- 
stance, uranium  X,  which  has  only  a 
transitory  existence ;  and  that  the  power 
of  emitting  these  penetrating  rays,  which 
an  ounce  of  any  uranium  compound  at 
any  time  possesses,  is  due  simply  to  this 
uranium  X  existing  therein,  the  quantity 
of  which  depends  on  a  balance  between 
the  rate  at  which  it  decays  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  uranium  manufactures  it 

We  may  attempt  to  illustrate  this 
mechanism  by  constructing  a  crude 
analogy. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  full- 
grown  sweet-pea  vine,  and  that  the  vine 
is  the  uranium. 

The  tendrils  of  the  vine  are  the  alpha- 
rays  from  uranium. 

The  flowers  are  uranium  X. 

The  scent  of  the  flowers  are  the  beta- 
rays  from  uranium  X. 

Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  we 
leave  the  vine  strictly  alone.  We  can 
easily  see  that  there  will  come  a  time  in 
our  garden  when  the  flowers  of  the  vine 
will  decay  as  fast  as  the  vine  produces 
them,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
flowers  on  the  plant  will  depend  upon  a 
balance  between  their  rate  of  growth  and 
decay.  Similarly,  there  comes  a  time  with 
the  uranium  when  the  amount  of  uranium 
X  produced  decays  as  fast  as  the  uranium 
produces  it,  and  the  total  amount  of 
uranium  X  in  the  uranium  depends  upon 
a  balance  between  its  rate  of  growth 
and  decay.  If  we  were  working  with  our 
flowers  in  the  dark,  as  we  are,  metaphor- 
ically speaking,  with  our  uranium,  we 
might  estimate  their  number  by  picking 
them  out  by  their  scent ;  we  do  estimate 
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the  amount  of  uranium  X  formed  by  the 
amount  of  its  beta-rays.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  that  some  dewy  morning  we 
snipped  off  every  flower ;  in  other  words, 
suppose  we  extract  the  uranium  X  from 
the  uranium.  We  now  have  the  flowers 
with  their  scent  in  one  hand,  and  the 
uranium  X  with  its  beta-rays  in  the 
other.  There  remain  the  destitute  vine 
with  its  tendrils,  and  the  destitute  ura- 
nium with  its  alpha-rays.  The  flowers 
with  their  scent  decay  in  our  hand  ;  so 
does  the  uranium  X  with  its  beta-rays. 
But  the  vine  begins  at  once  to  restore 
its  flowers  with  their  scent,  and  soon  has 
as  many  as  before  -,  so  does  the  uranium 
soon  restore  its  uranium  X  with  its  beta- 
rays.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  our 
analogy :  the  plant  produces  its  flowers 
by  growth,  the  uranium  its  uranium  X 
apparently  by  decomposition. 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  do  you  mean  us  to 
infer  that  the  element  uranium  (the  ele- 
ment, mind  you)  is  transformed  into  a 
totally  different  body?"  We  may  as 
well  face  the  issue  squarely.  Yes.  We 
do.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  it  is 
changing  at  a  definite  rate  every  second 
of  the  day,  day  in  and  day  out  forever, 
or  at  any  rate  so  long  as  any  of  it  re- 
mains. We  believe  that  we  have  here  a 
veritable  transmutation  of  matter  just  as 
wonderful  as  would  be  the  transmutation 
of  lead  into  gold,  no  more,  no  less.  We 
believe  that  the  alchemists  were  right, 
that  matter  is  not  only  transmutable  but 
transmuting,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
any  philosopher's  stone,  diabolic  influ- 
ences, or  even  the  modern  appliances  of 
a  scientific  laboratory.  Nay,  in  spite  of 
them ;  for,  apparently,  no  human  effort 
can  either  aid  or  hinder  this  process. 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  symbol  of  inev- 
itability. 

We  may  now  imagine  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  an  opponent  in  the  form  of  a 
chemist  of  the  old  school,  one  whose 
mind  has  lost  some  of  its  plasticity,  so 
that  he  does  not  readily  assimilate  new 
ideas,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  true  to 
the  traditions  of  his  class  in  being  thor- 
oughly "skyptical."  We  can  imagine 
this  gentleman  saying :  "  Pooh  1  How 
do  you  know  that  this  uranium  X  is  dif- 
ferent from  uranium  ?"  We  can  answer 
this  question  fairly  and  squarely  by  the 


statement  that  it  has  different  chemical 
qualities.  Uranium  is  soluble  in  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  while  the  urani- 
um X  is  not  In  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
water  the  uranium  dissolves  in  the  ether, 
while  the  uranium  X  dissolves  in  the 
water.  There  is  no  better  criterion  for 
a  difference  in  nature  than  a  difference 
in  chemical  property.  "  But  how  do 
you  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the  element 
uranium  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter?  You  use  the  uranium  in  the 
form  of  a  compound.  It  is  a  property 
of  the  compound,  not  of  the  element" 
No,  it  is  not  The  radio-activity  of  the 
compounds  of  uranium,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  uranium  X  formed,  depends 
solely  upon  the  per  cent  of  uranium 
which  the  compounds  contain ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  in 
the  form  of  nitrate,  oxide,  or  what  not. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  free  element  itself 
is  radio-active,  and  on  being  dissolved 
will  give  rise  to  uranium  X.  There  is 
no  escape  from  the  fact  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  a  function  of  the  element 
uranium  itself.  "Well,"  says  the  old 
gentleman,  testily,  "you  say  that  the 
uranium  X  is  a  transitory  element  (save 
the  mark  I),  and  that  it  decays.  Now, 
what  does  it  decay  into  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  dead  uranium  X  ?" 

This  is  an  awkward  question  so  far  as 
uranium  is  concerned.  We  do  not  know 
what  becomes  of  the  uranium  X,  for  the 
reason  that  it  decays  into  a  body  which 
does  not  emit  rays,  and  its  radio-activity 
is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
measure  it  The  amount  of  uranium  X 
formed  is  so  small  that  it  would  take 
geological  epochs  of  waiting  to  secure 
enough  to  weigh,  much  less  examine 
chemically.  But  if  we  cannot  follow  the 
process  farther  in  the  case  of  uranium, 
we  certainly  can  in  that  of  an  analogous 
radio-active  body.  For,  just  as  uranium 
gives  rise  to  uranium  X,  so  does  the 
element  thorium  give  rise  to  a  similar 
body,  thorium  X.  Unlike,  however,  ura 
nium  X,  the  thorium  X,  on  decaying, 
gives  rise  to  a  third  radio-active  body 
which  has  been  called  the  thorium  ema- 
nation— an  emanation,  because  its  dis- 
coverer, Rutherford,  was  unwilling  to 
prejudge  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  gas.    On  dissolving  the  thorium 
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compound  in  water  and  bubbling  air 
through  it,  this  emanation  passes  away 
with  the  air  and  floats  about  with  it. 
Its  presence  is  obvious  from  its  ray- 
emitting  power,  which  is  intense.  It  is 
certainly  not  finely  disseminated  thorium 
X,  because  its  rate  of  decay  is  wholly 
different.  It  seems  to  be  a  gas.  We 
explain  this  to  our  opponent,  who  lifts 
his  bushy  eyebrows  and  quietly  asks, 
"If  this  emanation  is  a  gas,  at  what 
temperature  does  it  liquefy  ?"  This  is  a 
terrible  question,  for  if  it  is  a  gas,,  or 
matter  at  all,  there  must  be  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  will  condense,  just  as 
steam  condenses  to  water  at  100  degrees 
Centigrade ;  and  our  instruments  should, 
be  able  to  determine  this  condensation 
through  its  ray-emitting  power.  We 
want  nothing  better,  though,  than  this 
question.  The  emanation  from  thorium 
condenses  sharply  at  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees  below  zero  on  the  Centi- 
grade scale  to  a  brilliant  patch  of  phos- 
phorescent light. 

We  proceed  to  inform  our  opponent 
that  not  only  has  the  emanation  a  defi- 
nite liquefying  point,  but  that  it  obeys 
Boyle's  law,  in  that,  in  a  definite  volume 
of  air,  its  quantity  is  proportionate  to 
the  pressure ;  and,  further,  that  from  its 
rate  of  diffusion  through  air,  or  through 
a  porous  plug,  its  density  has  been  deter- 
mined by  well-known  methods  as  about 
one  hundred  times  that  of  hydrogen 
gas.  We  heap  this  up  by  saying  that 
we  can  even  tell  the  particular  family  of 
the  elements  to  which  the  emanation 
belongs ;  for  since  it  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible and  unchangeable  under  the 
most  drastic  chemical  treatment,  it  is, 
evidently,  a  gas  belonging  to  the  argon 
family  of  the  elements  in  the  periodic 
law.  This  dazes  the  old  gentleman  a 
little,  but  he  returns  to  the  attack.  "  This 
so-called  emanation  is  probably  nothing 
but  dust  in  the  air  which  has  become 
radio-active  through  contact  with  the 
thorium.  You  know  that  the  interna- 
tional congress  of  chemists  has  decided 
that  a  new  element,  to  have  any  validity, 
must  have  a  mapped  spectrum.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you,  then,  for  the  spectrum 
of  this  emanation  which  you  tell  me  is  a 
transmuted  element  from  thorium."  This 
request  is  hardly  fair,  for  the  instruments 


which  measure  the  properties  of  these 
interesting  bodies,  the  electroscope  and 
electrometer,  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times  more  refined  than  the  most 
delicate  spectroscope. 

Yet  we  are  able,  to  satisfy  him ;  not, 
it  is  true,  with  the  emanation  from  tho- 
rium, for  its  life  is  too  short  Half  of  it 
has  died  in  a  minute  from  the  time  of  its 
birth,  and  this  is  too  short  a  time  for  the 
adequate  observation  of  the  infinitesi- 
mally  small  quantity  of  matter  involved. 

But  we  can  easily  satisfy  him  with  a 
perfectly  similar  emanation  from  the 
new  element  radium ;  for  the  life  of  the 
radium  emanation  is  longer. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1904,  Sir 
William  Ramsay  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing with  certainty  the  position  of  certain 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  this  transmuted 
element,  the  "  emanation  "  evolved  from 
radium. 

The  spectral  lines  characteristic  of 
the  emanation  are  transient  because  the 
element  itself  is  transient,  but  they  are 
definite,  and  different  from  the  lines  be- 
longing to  the  spectrum  of  any  other 
known  form  of  matter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  the  lines  observed  is  identical  with 
one  observed  in  a  lightning  flash  by 
Pickering.  So  sure  is  Ramsay  that  the 
emanation  from  radium  has  a  definite 
though  transient  existence  as  a  true  ele- 
ment, that  he  proposes  to  give  it  a  defi- 
nite name  as  an  element,  so  that  it  may 
take  its  place  with  others  in  the  Table 
of  the  Elements.  He  has  called  it  ex- 
radio,  the  element  evolved  out  of  radium. 

"  There  is  just  one  thing  more,"  says 
our  skeptical  chemist,  "  that  I  can  fairly 
ask  you  to  do.  These  transmuted  ele- 
ments, such  as  your  emanation,  are  new. 
Evolve  me,  now,  an  element  that  we 
know — and  I  shall  be  an  alchemist" 

We  shall  do  it  In  June,  1903,  about 
one  year  prior  to  the  discovery  alluded 
to  above,  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Soddy  discovered  that  this  radium  emana- 
tion decayed  into,  or  became  transmuted 
into,  an  entirely  different  element  with 
which  the  world  of  science  has  been 
acquainted  for  years — namely,  die  ele- 
ment helium.  By  observing  through  a 
spectroscope  a  spectrum-tube  containing 
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the  radium  emanation,  they  were  able  to 
observe  the  actual  birth  of  helium.  At 
first  no  spectrum  lines  characteristic  of 
helium  were  observed;  but  presently 
they  appeared,  faint  at  first  but  ever 
increasing  in  brightness  until  they  be- 
came unmistakable,  and  the  birth  of 
helium  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Helium 
has  been  a  well-known  element  ever 
since  its  discovery  on  the  sun  by  Lockyer 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  its  subsequent 
discovery  on  earth  by  Ramsay  in  1895. 
We  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  transmu- 
tation product  of  the  element  radium. 

"Well,"  says  our  chemist,  skeptical 
no  longer  and  with  all  the  humor  of  his 
class, "  I  am  like  Kipling's  elephant  when 
the  alligator  had  him  by  the  nose. 
« This  is  too  buch  for  be.' " 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  is. 

We  have  learned,  then,  without  the 
use  of  any  theoretical  conceptions,  and 
as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  that  certain 
elements  such  as  uranium,  thorium, 
radium,  with  as  much  right  to  the  title 
of  elements  as  any  other,  break  down  or 
become  transmuted  into  certain  other 
elements  also  with  a  perfect  right  to  the 
title.  Certain  of  these  transmuted  ele- 
ments have  but  a  brief  span  of  existence, 
and  are  but  half-way  stages  to  some  final 
products  of  decomposition.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  us  die  duration  of 


existence  of  some  of  these  transmuted 
elements : 


Name  of  Transmuted 

Element. 
Uranium  X, 
Thorium  X, 
Thorium  emanation, 
Radium  emanation, 


Time  taken  for  half  of 
body  to  undergo  change. 
22  days 
4  days 
1  minute 
3  J  days 


Radium  emanation  X,  1st  change,         3  minutes 
2d  change,        21  minutes 
3d  change,        28  minutes 
4th  change,      200  years  ? 
Final  product. 

We  know  this  elemental  transmutation 
only  as.  it  is  revealed  by  radio-activity, 
die  power  these  elements  possess  of 
emitting  penetrating  rays.  The  instru- 
ments by  which  these  changes  are  traced 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  more 
sensitive  than  any  othei;  known  mechan- 
ism, but  their  results  fire  definite  and 
reliable.  The  amounf  of  elemental  trans- 
mutation taking  place  at  any  one  instant 
is  exceedingly  small,  but  it  is  actual.  It 
is,  at  this  day,  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  aid  or  hinder  this  process.  It  seems 
inevitable. 

Twentieth-century  science  has  this 
work  to  do.  To  use  the  prescient  words 
of  Faraday  nearly  a  century  old :  "  To 
decompose  the  metals,  to  reform  them, 
and  to  realize  the  once  absurd  notion  of 
transmutation,  are  the  problems  now 
given  to  the  chemist  for  solution." 

The  alchemist  became  the  chemist,  and 
the  chemist  has  become  the  alchemist. 


Every  Man  a  Statistician 

By  William  H.  Allen 


WORDS,  like  men  and  women, 
have  reputations,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  spurious  or  gen- 
uine, borrowed  or  earned.  As  with  man- 
kind, these  reputations  are  determined 
by  associates  as  well  as  by  deeds — 
"  Tell  me  thy  company,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  what  thou  art."  Words,  too,  have 
their  courtiers  and  sycophants,  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  in  number  with  their 
waxing  and  waning  fortunes.  People 
are  fairly  panicky  to  be  associated  with 
Practical.  They  are  glad  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  any  man,  any  organiza- 
tion, any  idea  that  has  the  reputation  of 
being  practical.  They  will  shun  men 
and  ideas  and  abandon  lifelong  beliefs 


and  habits  charged  with  being  impracti- 
cal. 

Statistics  is  a  word  that  has  never  yet 
acquired  a  favorable  reputation.  It  is 
still  paying  the  penalty  for  early  associa- 
tion with  technical  journals  and  discus- 
sions that  were  neither  readable  nor  vital. 
It  is  the  very  opposite  of  practical — the 
very  worst  possible — theoretical.  As 
such  it  has  been  indicted  and  convicted 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  hearing. 
It  is  as  innocent  as  Cotton  Mather 
though  branded  with  witchery  ;  said  to 
be  abstract,  it  is  most  concrete ;  called 
impractical,  we  depend  upon  it  for  our 
ethics,  our  laws,  our  statesmanship,  our 
commerce.  Like  the  mysterious  stranger, 
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the  Wandering  Jew,  statistics,  cruelly 
jeered  and  mistreated,  is  resorted  to  in 
every  manner  of  emergency,  though  few 
will  confess  their  obligations. 

The  common-sense  farmer  once  con- 
trolled his  planting  and  harvesting  and 
fence-building  by  the  moon,  just  as  my 
lady  decided  her  adventures.  The  farmer 
of  to-day  consults  the  United  States 
Weather  Reports,  and  wots  not  whether 
the  milk-pail  or  powder-flask  will  hang 
or  fall  from  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
The  moon  is  exactly  the  same — it  has 
merely  suffered  loss  of  prestige  because 
of  a  more  accurate  count  of  experiences 
and  natural  laws,  a  revised  definition  of 
Practical. 

Women  discard  last  season's  hats 
because  "  nobody  "  wears,  that  style  this 
year.  Men  buy  broad  or  narrow-toed 
shoes  because  "everybody  else"  does. 
School-children  plead  for  this  book  or 
that  pleasure  which  "  every  other  child  " 
enjoys.  We  speak  of  the  coldest  sum- 
mer or  the  mildest  winter,  the  yellowest 
newspaper  or  the  driest  magazine,  the 
deterioration  of  domestic  service,  the 
immigrant's  attack  upon  American  civil- 
ization, the  passing  of  the  horse,  waning 
democracy  or  growing  socialism;  the 
tendency  of  American  heiresses  to  pur- 
chase European  titles,  the  predominance 
of  the  commercial  spirit.  In  uttering 
these  every-day  judgments  we  pretend  to 
have  counted  and  compared,  or  at  least 
to  know  some  one  who  has  counted  and 
compared — we  use  the  statistical  method. 

Deride  statistics  as  we  may,  every  day 
of  our  lives  we  make  sweeping  state- 
ments about  ourselves,  our  neighbors, 
our  politics,  which  are  true  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
our  count  of  facts.  I  once  lived  with  a 
German  family  in  Leipzig  for  a  few 
months,  the  second  American  to  enjoy 
their  acquaintance  and  hospitality.  At 
a  social  function  when  all  the  guests  but 
the  American  were  drinking  beer,  I  over- 
heard 'my  landlady  excusing  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  foreigner  by  the  remark, 
"  Americans  never  drink  beer;  Americans 
never  drink  coffee  either."  She  was 
statistical — only  she  had  counted  too  few 
facts.  Inefficiency,  inaccuracy,  ignorance, 
cannot  screen  us  from  responsibility  in 
our  use  of  statistics. 


Just  as  no  man  is  more  theoretical 
than  he  who  scoffs  at  theory;  just  as 
no  theory  is  so  impractical  as  that  which 
declares  the  futility  of  theories ;  so  we 
may  differ  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  sta- 
tistics, but  our  judgments  can  be  sound 
only  so  far  as  we  govern  them  and  our 
actions  by  counting  and  comparing  facts 
necessary  for  judgment  and  action — 
namely,  by  statistics. 

Despite  its  present  humble  standing, 
Statistics  is  as  high-bom  as  Statesman- 
ship ;  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  parentage. 
Primogeniture  gave  Statesmanship  die 
title  and  landed  possessions,  and  rele- 
gated die  second  brother,  Statistics,  to 
the  background.  Yet  Statesmanship  does 
not  make  a  move  without  consulting  sta- 
tistics. The  apportionment  of  Congress- 
men and  electoral  votes,  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  pension  budgets, 
postal  rates,  Government  control  of 
illegal  trusts— each  is  based  upon  count 
and  comparison  of  facts  or  supposed 
facts. 

The  man  who.  believes  that  protection 
fosters  industry,  and  he  who  calls  it  pub- 
lic plunder  ;  those  who  favor  expansion 
and  those  who  deplore  it;  the  inquisi- 
tors and  defenders  of  Mormonism — all 
profess  to  know  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
needs  and  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Practically  every  detail  of  government  is 
determined  by  an  actual  or  supposed 
count  and  comparison  of  interests  to  be 
guarded,  dangers  to  be  avoided,  results 
to  be  achieved — by  statistics.  Even  the 
ward  boss  relies  upon  his  ability  to  count 
accurately  the  units  of  strength  pos- 
sessed by  principle  and  by  corruption 
within  his  district.  If  wrong  triumphs, 
it  is  not  the  fault  primarily  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  counting  and  comparing,  but 
rather  of  die  men  and  women  counted. 

Stringent  laws  are  enacted  to  protect 
health.  Yellow  and  red  signs  announce 
contagion;  vaccination  is  compulsory; 
city  milk  stores  and  country  dairies  are 
inspected;  homes  are  fumigated,  bed- 
ding, clothing,  and  furniture  destroyed ; 
unsanitary  dwellings  are  condemned ; 
even  Christian  Science  gives  notice  of 
the  fever  whose  existence  it  denies. 
Some  one  has  counted  the  cost  of  infec- 
tion, its  sources  of  sustenance,  its  meth- 
ods of  attacks.    The  thousands  of  health 
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boards  in  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  back  directly  to  a  statistician  who 
counted  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  reported,  first,  that  the  poor 
Were  the  chief  sufferers,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  sections  in  which  the  poor  live 
furnished  more  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  many  States  and  many  cities  of 
the  United  States  no  one  counts  the 
deaths  or  causes  of  deaths;  no  complete 
record  is  kept  of  births  or  transmissible 
diseases.  Some  citizens  claim  the  in- 
alienable right  to  have  any  kind  of  dis- 
ease without  advertising  the  fact  among 
their  neighbors,  while  others  consider  it 
a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  their  home 
castle  to  be  catechised  as  to  births  or 
deaths  occurring  there.  But  sanitarians 
have  counted  and  compared,  and  it  is 
known  positively  that  wherever  notice 
of  deaths  and  births  and  transmissible 
disease  is  not  compulsory,  there  infant 
destruction  abounds,  vice  and  crime 
flourish,  vitality  is  low,  mortality  high — ■ 
there  preventable  disease  imposes  griev- 
ous financial  burdens  and  unnecessary 
anguish  upon  the  community. 

The  daily  movements  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  banker,  railroad  and  insurance 
companies,  and  magazines  are  deter- 
mined by  statistics.  Overproduction 
means  defective  enumeration  and  weigh- 
ing of  facts,  as  does  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest,  an  unprofitably  low  insurance 
premium,  the  failure  to  discriminate  in  the 
cost  per  mile,  per  pound,  for  potatoes 
and  for  diamonds,  or  over-emphasis  of 
one  subject  in  a  magazine.  The  so- 
called  progress  in  business,  the  con- 
struction of  vast  enterprises  controlled  by 
a  few  men,  the  growth  of  circulation  from 
hundreds  to  hundreds  of  thousands — 
these  phenomena  are  due  primarily  to 
methods  that  are  worshiped  in  business 
as  practical,  and  too  often  scorned  as 
theoretical  and  statistical  in  charitable, 
religious,  and  educational  work. 

Every  magazine  and  newspaper  in 
the  country  that  is  progressive  keeps 
together  things  of  a  kind  where  they  can 
be  counted  and  compared.  Subscrip- 
tions which  terminate  in  June  are  not 
mixed  with  those  which  terminate  in 
December.  The  same  story  is  not 
printed  twice;  an  unpleasant  story  is 
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printed  by  mistake  at  the  loss  of  many 
subscribers,  as  a  certain  magazine  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  testify  after  issuing 
a  Christmas  number  that  featured  grue- 
some photographs  of  a  shocking  catas- 
trophe. Popular  magazines  studiously 
avoid  articles  containing  statistics  or 
remarks  about  statistics.  This  delicate 
consideration  in  the  reader's  behalf  is 
due  to  the  very  men  and  the  very  meth- 
ods whose  presence  and  usefulness  are 
kept  out  of  print ;  to  the  man  who  counts* 
interests  and  results,  who  separates  ap- 
parent from  demonstrable  facts,  who  is 
least  liable  to  err — the  statistician. 

The  up-to-date  manufacturer  likewise 
studies  his  business  thoroughly.  He  is 
not  satisfied  that  last  year's  profits  equal 
ten  per  cent  on  his  investment.  He 
must  know  whether  each  line  of  adver- 
tising paid,  the  net  earnings  of  each 
salesman  for  the  business,  in  what  special 
territory  and  for  what  special  lines  of 
goods  expenses  exceeded  returns.  When 
manufacturers  pay  for  business  cards  in 
football,  glee  club,  or  school  programmes, 
they  charge  this  disbursement  to  charity, 
not  advertising.  Why  ?  Because  candid 
analysis  of  past  experience  shows  that 
such  advertising  does  not  pay.  The 
foot-note,  "  Please  mention  this  maga- 
zine when  writing  to  advertisers,"  is 
quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
advertiser  as  in  that  of  the  magazine. 

Manufacturers  gladly  pay  city,  State, 
and  National  taxes  for  the  collection  of 
facts  regarding  goods  and  buyers  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  They 
organize  clubs  and  conferences,  support 
libraries  and  trade  journals,  and  install 
expensive  "  tickers "  in  their  offices, 
because  they  know  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  facts  counted  and  compared  if 
they  are  to  adjust  output  to  demand.  It 
was  the  manufacturer-statistician  who  • 
revolutionized  industry  by  counting  the 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  concen- 
trating the  laborers'  skill  upon  one 
easily  mastered  task,  of  substituting  co- 
operation for  destructive  competition,  of 
utilizing  waste  in  the  manufacture  of 
by-products.  It  was  the  statistician  who 
revealed  to  the  Englishman  that  the 
Chicago  packing-houses  "  used  every 
part  of  the  hog  but  the  squeal." 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  statistician 
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such  undisputed  sway*  nowhere  so  en- 
viable a  reputation,  as  among  those  pre- 
eminently practical  men,  our  bankers. 
Every  official  within  a  bank  is  controlled 
by  statistics.  Unlike  most  professional 
men,  bank  clerks  have  complete  and 
accurate  counts  ready  made  for  nearly 
every  conceivable  situation,  so  that, 
thanks  to  books  and  machines  made 
by  statisticians,  it  is  almost  possible  to 
clerk  in  a  bank  without  knowing  how  to 
add,  subtract,  reckon  interest,  or  com- 
pute exchange.  A  properly  conducted 
bank  is  never  closed  at  night  without  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  just  how  it 
stands  with  every  depositor  as  well  as 
every  creditor  or  debtor  bank.  The 
banker  who  repudiates  the  statistical 
method  in  his  own  business  by  paying 
too  much  interest,  failing  to  make  daily 
balances,  or  juggling  with  his  reserve, 
rarely  fails  alone,  but  carries  with  him 
in  his  fall  many  trusting  men  and  women 
whose  scorn  for  statistics  is  the  raison 
Silre  of  frenzied  finance  and  frenzied 
civics. 

Life  insurance  and  railroad  manage- 
ment have  within  two  generations  evolved 
from  speculative  to  conservative  and 
sound  enterprises.  For  their  standing 
they  are  indebted  to  their  statisticians. 
No  insurance  specialist  or  railroad  pres- 
ident would  dare  say  that  he  runs  his 
business  without  the  aid  of  statistics. 
As  well  advertise  that  engines  were  run 
with  blind  engineers,  or  physical  exam- 
inations made  by  men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  disease. 

An  insurance  company  in  England 
suspected  that  total  abstainers  lived 
longer  than  moderate  or  excessive  drink- 
ers of  alcoholic  beverages.  A  test  was 
made,  results  counted,  and  for  sixty-odd 
years  this  company  has  made  money  by 
insuring  total  abstainers  at  a  rate  much 
cheaper  than  that  for  drinkers.  Their 
count  indicates  that  the  average  total 
abstainer  thirty  years  old  is  apt  to  live 
five  or  ten  years  longer  than  the  average 
moderate  drinker.  Similar  statistics 
have  caused  all  life  insurance  companies 
to  advertise  that  they  refuse  to  insure 
persons  who  drink  to  excess.  Is  there 
anything  impractical  in  such  counts,  or 
the  tables  which  tell  the  local  life  insur- 
ance agents  how  the  premium  advances 


or  declines  as  the  expectancy  of  life 
decreases  or  increases  ? 

Fire  insurance  companies  have  similar 
rate-books,  based  upon  years  of  experi- 
ence with  combustible  matter  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  and  positions.  To  correct 
errors  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
local  agent  whose  experience  is  limited 
to  his  own  district,  a  general  agent  is 
sent  to  adjust  rates  to  risks — to  apply 
statistics  to  the  particular  district  which 
is  to  be  insured. 

A  railroad  agent  in  Oklahoma  is  not 
trusted  to  fix  charges  for  passengers  or 
for  freight.  His  experience  is  too  limited. 
He  has  never  counted  all  the  facts  to  be 
considered.  He  must,  therefore,  use  the 
book  of  rates  in  which  the  statistician  has 
counted  for  him  the  profitable  price  per 
mile,  per  passenger,  or  per  pound  for 
freight,  furniture,  or  live  stock.  Because 
rates  were  fixed  in  certain  cases  without 
regard  to  commercial  counts — that  is, 
by  intriguers  instead  of  statisticians — 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  monopolies 
were  made  possible  a  decade  or  two 
before  such  consolidation  was  desirable. 
Because  statisticians  proved  the  ultimate 
expensiveness  of  rebates  and  favoritism, 
railroads  banded  together  to  impose 
upon  the  agents  of  each  and  all  the  same 
rates — common  action  in  conformity 
to  common  facts.  Because  they  have 
counted  past  experiences,  the  railroads 
made  out  last  month  an  up-to-date  list 
of  passes  for  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Patrons  and  officers,  not  statis- 
ticians, are  responsible  for  favoritism, 
extortion,  bribery,  by  certain — an  ever- 
diminishing  number — railroads.  I  mere- 
ly suggest  that,  whatever  the  policy  en- 
forced, it  is  based  upon  the  managers' 
count  and  comparison  of  the  individual 
facts  that  constitute  the  railroad  problem. 

Our  prejudice  is  so  strong  against  the 
word  statistics  that  we  dub  the  thing  it 
stands  for  by  other  names  wherever  we 
accept  the  count,  reserving  the  word  and 
its  implied  anathema  for  those  fields 
and  those  judgments  where  the  need  for 
counting  and  comparing  is  not  yet  recog- 
nized. The  metamorphosis  of  statistics 
and  statistician  from  terms  of  reproach 
into  terms  suggesting  practical,  every-day 
results  is  like  that  of  our  Italian  immi- 
grant from  "guinny"  and  "dago"  into 
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"American  citizen."  Marks  of  differ- 
ence disappear  as  acquaintance  makes 
us  conscious  of  likenesses.  When  social, 
educational,  and  religious  workers  put 
their  statistics  to  practical  uses,  and 
habitually  base  future  policies  upon  past 
experience,  the  terms  which  now  excite 


pity  or  contempt  will  be  as  reputable  as 
"  historian,"  "  actuary,"  "  eminent  phy- 
sician," or  "  captain  of  industry."  Then 
will  social  uplift  be  more  certain  and 
more  rapid,  then  will  educational,  chari- 
table, and  religious  work  be  made  to 
conform  to  practical  standards. 


Japanese  Problems  of  To-Day1 


DURING  the  past  twelve  months 
we  have  had,  as  we  expected  to 
have,  occasion  to  comment  on  a 
large  number  of  new  books  dealing 
with  the  two  nations  whose  differences, 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  have 
made  the  Far  East  a  seat  of  war.  Of 
these  books  the  majority  have  had  to  do 
with  Japan,  and  while  far  too  many 
bear  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been 
prepared  to  meet  a  current  demand 
rather  than  from  any  serious  desire  to 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  people 
whose  progress  has  been  the  marvel  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are  noteworthy  exceptions,  the 
merits  of  which  we  have  gladly  recog- 
nized. To  the  catalogue  of  really  im- 
portant books  on  Japan  must  now  be 
added  Mr.  Henry  Dyer's  "  Dai  Nippon," 
a  treatise  of  so  comprehensive  and  illu- 
minating a  character  as  to  warrant  its 
inclusion  in  the  front  rank  of  works 
aiming  to  present  in  compact  form  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  evolution 
and  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
Island  Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Dyer's  monograph  contains  elements 
sharply  distinguishing  it  from  its  fellows. 
The  author  was  one  of  those  foreigners 
who  did  such  able  pioneer  work  for 
modern  Japan,  having  been  appointed 
in  1872  principal  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Engineering,  an  institution  then  in 
embryo  but  which  has  proved  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country.  This  office  Mr.  Dyer  held  for 
ten  years,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  study 
the  people  at  close  range  throughout  a 
most  important  decade  of  the  transition 
period.  Since  his  return  to  Great  Britain 
his  interest  in  Japan  has  in  no  wise 

•  Dai  Nippon.  By  Henry  Dyer.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 


abated,  and  he  has  been  in  a  position, 
through  uninterrupted  correspondence 
with  former  pupils  who  have  become 
known  as  makers  of  modern  Japan,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  officials  whom 
he  numbers  among  his  most  intimate 
friends,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Japanese,  and  with  the 
problems  they  are  called  upon  to  face. 
Out  of  the  intellectual  kinship  thus 
engendered  has  grown  the  present  work, 
designed  to  afford  the  foreign  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  spiritual,  moral, 
mental,  and  material  Japan  of  to-day, 
but  further  designed  to  assist  the  molders 
of  Japan  in  rightly  shaping  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  It  is  in  the  author's 
discussion  of  Japanese  problems  that  the 
highest  value  of  his  work  lies,  and  to 
this  discussion  we  purpose  to  confine 
ourselves.  For  the  rest,  however,  we 
would  say  that  Mr.  Dyer  gives  a  far 
better  idea  than  do  the  majority  of  writers 
of  the  part  played  by  foreigners  in  the 
growth  of  Japan,  and  that,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  past  and  present  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  he  embodies  and 
is  in  accord  with  much  that  is  best  in 
the  writings  of  such  authorities  as  Cham- 
berlain, Satow,  Brinkley,  Hearn,  Ran- 
some,  Dumolard,  and  the  natives  Yama- 
waki,  Okakura,  and  Yokoi.  We  know 
nothing  better  than  this  in  the  way  of  an 
introduction  to  their  works.  As  a  liter- 
ary production,  however,  we  cannot  give 
it  an  unqualified  approval:  it  is  heavy 
with  repetitions  not  only  of  idea  but  of 
phrase ;  its  diction  is  at  times  strangely 
awkward  and  at  times  imbued  with  die 
flavor  of  the  "blue  book;"  while  inex- 
actitudes of  statement  are  occasionally 
to  be  detected.  But  the  merits  are  such 
that  much  may  be  forgiven,  and  it  should 
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enjoy,  as  we  believe  it  will  enjoy,  a  wide 
circle  of  appreciative  readers. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  among  those  who  view  the 
modernizing  of  Japan  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  mistrust  None 
is  readier  than  he  to  admit  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  policies,  methods, 
and  processes  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit;  but  he  also  perceives,  and  re- 
veals to  us  more  clearly  than  do  most 
interpreters,  that  with  the  blessings  of 
Occidental  civilization  have  come  its 
evils,  that  out  of  it  have  arisen  social 
and  economic  conditions  forming  an 
actual  stumbling-block  to  the  continu- 
ance of  national  peace  and  prosperity. 
As  was  inevitable,  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  America  and  Europe  have 
long  been  acquainted  have  made  their 
appearance  to  astonish  and  bewilder  the 
Japanese.  "  Large  fortunes  (compara- 
tively speaking)  are  being  accumulated 
at  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  while 
degrading  poverty  is  appearing  at  the 
other,  and  as  yet  no  effective  means 
have  been  devised  either  to  alleviate  or 
prevent  it.  The  increased  strain,  worry, 
and  anxiety,  even  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  make  not  a  few  of  the  older 
generation  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
their  youth.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  problem  of  the  'submerged 
tenth '  is  becoming  as  acute  in  Japan 
as  in  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  agricultural  classes 
does  not  seem  to  have  improved  to  any 
great  extent  .  .  .  Modem  industrial 
conditions  threaten  to  take  away  the  joy 
of  young  life  in  Japan,  and  undermine 
the  national  health  by  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  factories  of 
all  kinds,  in  which  the  hours  are  long 
and  the  conditions  of  employment  insan- 
itary. .  .  .  The  problems  of  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor  are  in  Japan,  as  in 
other  industrial  countries,  die  problems 
which  are  certain  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion." It  is  not  usual  to  think  of  Japan 
in  connection  with  Socialism,  but  Mr. 
Dyer  declares  that  the  conditions  indi- 
cated above  have  already  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  Socialistic  speak- 
ing and  writing,  and  adds  that  one  prom- 
inent Japanese  politician  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  write  a  book  depicting  a  Social- 


istic Utopia.  It  is  evident  however, 
that  Socialism  can  have  but  slight  at- 
traction for  the  Japanese  mind,  and  the 
needed  remedies  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Mr.  Dyer,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
a  friendly  critic,  is  at  some  trouble  to 
exhibit  the  pains  being  taken  by  the 
Government  and  by  public-spirited  indi- 
viduals to  cope  with  existing  ills.  The 
chief  danger,  in  his  eyes,  lies  in  the 
swamping  of  national  individuality  and 
the  consequent  distorting  of  national 
ideals.  "  What  I  wish  to  insist  upon," 
he  affirms  emphatically,  "  is  that  the 
peoples  of  the  East  should  retain  all  that 
is  characteristically  Eastern  in  so  far  as 
it  helps  the  higher  life,  and  adopt  only 
those  Western  methods  which  will  enable 
them  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own 
way  and  according  to  their  own  ideals." 
And,  again,  "  The  past  history  of  Japan 
affords  lessons  which  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  Japanese  statesmen,  although 
they  are  not  likely  to  return  to  a  policy 
of  seclusion.  While  developing  their 
own  resources  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  applications  of  science  to  industry, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  retain 
sufficient  of  their  native  philosophy  not 
to  allow  the  struggle  for  the  means  of 
life  to  cause  them  to  forget  the  ends  of 
national  life;  namely,  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally." 

Ingram's  ideal  of  directing  all  re- 
sources to  the  one  end  that  humanity 
may  be  conserved  and  directed,  thus 
finds  favor  with  Mr.  Dyer,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  belief  that  the 
Japanese  above  all  other  nations  are 
capable  of  being  stirred  by  such  an  ideal 
to  practical  action  leading  to  world-peace 
and  world-welfare.  This  brings  him  to 
the  important  problems  of  foreign  policy. 
"  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  Japan,  in  her  own  interests, 
will  continue  her  present  policy,  abstain 
from  any  attempt  at  territorial  aggran- 
dizement in  Asia,  and  confine  herself  to 
commercial  and  industrial  intercourse, 
and  to  guidance  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
that  vast  continent.  There  are  too  many 
interests  involved  to  allow  any  one  Power 
to  obtain  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  and  especially  in  China.  Free 
intercourse,  without  any  sign  of  political 
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aggression,  is  the  only  bond  that  will 
bring  about  the  brotherhood  of  nations." 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  our 
author  finds  that  the  future  of  Japan, 
the  happy  or  unhappy  solution  of  her 
problems,  the  adoption  of  policies  that 
will  make  or  mar,  rests  on  her  "  moral 
standard,"  which  he  feels  constrained  to 
describe  as  at  present  very  indefinite. 
Here,  then,  we  see  yet  another  problem 
of  grave  significance.    In  Japanese  ethi- 
cal thought,  it  appears,  three  distinct 
trends  are  to  be  detected.    "  In  the  first 
it  is  argued  that  the  religion  and  ethics 
of  Old  Japan,  if  maintained  in  their 
purity,  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
future  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  material- 
istic and  utilitarian  philosophy  is  all  that 
is  necessary ;  and  in  the  third,  that  a 
higher  development  is  required  in  the' 
direction  of  Christianity."    That  Chris- 
tianity will  be  the  determining  factor 
would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion. 
But  he  holds,  with  Shimada  Saburo,  that 
" '  the  Christianity  that  gains  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  Japan  will  be 
our  own — a  Japanese  Christianity.  It 
will  not  be  exactly  like  that  of  England 
or  of  the  United  States.    Just  as  we 
have  united  the  Benevolence  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  Mercy  of  Buddha,  and 
have  made  a  product  peculiar  to  Japan, 


so  Christianity  will  be  tinged  with  the 
national  characteristics.'"  It  is  not  by 
the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
large  though  it  be,  that  we  must  measure 
the  effects  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  but 
by  its  influence  on  the  national  life  and 
thought  And,  measuring  thus,  we  per- 
ceive that "  modern  Japan  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  as  Count  Okuma  has  expressed 
it,  assimilated  the  best  that  Western 
nations  possess,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  has  justified  the  opinion 
that  the  nation  which  has  from  ancient 
times  imbibed  and  assimilated  the  ele- 
ments of  Oriental  civilization  may  pro- 
duce a  new  and  strong  tissue,  and  this 
may  be  done,  not  by  a  suddenly  pro- 
fessed change  of  religion,  but  by  a  slow 
process  of  evolution  in  which  many 
forces — economic,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual— will  co-operate."  Conversely,  Mr. 
Dyer  makes  the  claim  that  from  the 
East  are  streaming  back  to  the  West  tend- 
encies working  to  the  betterment  of  the 
West.  Holding  these  views,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  give  expression  to 
high  hopes  both  of  the  future  of  Japan 
as  a  nation  and  of  the  success  of  her 
self-appointed  mission  "  to  reconcile  the 
East  with  the  West,  to  be  the  advocate 
of  the  East  and  die  harbinger  of  the 
West." 


The  Palmy  Days  of  Rome1 


BY  this,  as  by  his  preceding  vol- 
ume, "  Roman  Society  in  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Western  Empire," 
Professor  Dill  has  laid  under  lasting 
obligation  those  readers  who  seek  to 
understand  the  inner  life  and  moral  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  political  and  exter- 
nal affairs  of  a  given  period.  The  period 
analyzed  and  estimated  in  this  volume 
is  one  of  commanding  interest,  and  also 
one  concerning  which  many  misconcep- 
tions prevail  even  among  the  well  read. 
The  old  order  was  slowly  giving  place 
to  the  new,  but  the  writers  contemporary 
with  the  change,  from  whom  our  current 
impressions  of  the  time  are  derived, 
have  transmitted  to  us  their  misunder- 

1  Raman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
By  Samuel  DUL  H.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  In  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 


standings  of  it.  The  great  social  facts 
in  the  Roman  world  of  the  first  century — 
the  emancipation  of  women  from  the 
rigor  of  the  ancient  re'gime,  the  rise  to 
wealth  and  power  of  the  freedman  and 
the  small  trader,  the  debasement  of  the 
old  Senatorial  character  and  influence, 
the  invasion  of  Hellenism  and  Oriental 
cults — require,  when  set  in  proper  light, 
a  large  modification  of  the  views  of 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  others.  "  The 
truth  is,"  says  Professor  Dill,  "that  Ju- 
venal is  as  much  shocked  by  the  '  new 
woman  '  as  he  is  by  the  vicious  woman." 
One  might  add  that  the  ordinary  Bible 
reader's  impression  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
pagan  society  was  rotten  to  the  core,  is 
as  far  from  the  fact  as  the  same  impres- 
sion from  the  Satires  of  Juvem&ogfe 
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times,  indeed,  were  unfriendly  to  virtue, 
but  the  corruption  depicted  both  by  the 
Apostle  and  by  the  satirist  was  by  no 
means  universal. 

The  unsapped  stanchness  of  Roman 
character,  notwithstanding  the  enormities 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  is 
clear  from  the  reaction  that  set  in  when 
the  line  of  good  Emperors  began  with 
Trajan.  The  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  Trajan's  friend,  give  a  charming 
picture  of  the  social  life  and  literary  tone 
of  the  time.  Not  that  there  had  been 
a  sudden  transformation  from  orgy  to 
sobriety,  but  that  lawless  wickedness 
had  destroyed  itself,  while  the  national 
ideals  of  family  life  and  personal  worth 
lived  on.  For  a  true  picture  of  Roman 
society  one  must  modify  the  acid  satirist 
by  the  philanthropic  aristocrat  of  Pliny's 
type.  Pliny  was  but  one  of  a  crowd 
of  public  benefactors  who,  in  that  happy 
second  century  of  general  peace  and 
prosperity,  contributed  to  the  free  and 
generous  municipal  life  which  was  the 
great  glory  of  the  age.  But  the  shadow 
of  the  decline  and  fall,  which  broods 
over  his  picture  of  this,  Professor  Dill 
clearly  recognizes  in  the  warning  given  by 
contemporary  philosophers  of  the  perils 
of  a  materialistic  civilization.  "Is  it 
possible,"  he  asks,  with  an  evident  refer- 
ence to  our  ov/n  environment,  "  that  a 
loftier  spiritual  force  may  find  itself  help- 
less to  arrest  a  strangely  similar  decline  ?" 

The  second  half  of  this  admirable  work 
is  concerned  with  the  philosophy  and 
the  religious  cults  which  failed  to  arrest 
the  descent  into  the  calamitous  centuries 
that  followed  the  culmination  of  outward 
prosperity  in  the  Antonine  age.  The 
chapters  which  exhibit  "  the  Philosophic 
Director,"  "  the  Philosophic  Missionary," 
and  "the  Philosophic  Theologian" — in 
which  Seneca  is  represented  as  "  a  pagan 
Thomas  a  Kempis,"  Epictetus  as  "an 
ambassador  of  God,"  and  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  as  "much  nearer  to  the  true 
ecclesiastic  and  priest  of  modern  times 


than  any  ancient  preacher  " — abound  in 
personal  description  and  discriminating 
estimates  of  men,  doctrines,  and  condi- 
tions in  the  moral  revival  of  paganism, 
which  at  once  delayed  and  prepared  for 
its  final  defeat  by  the  church.  Philoso- 
phy, indeed,  had  turned  from  speculative 
problems  to  the  practical  conduct  of 
life.  But  here  at  its  best  the  Stoicism 
which  sufficed  for  the  ilite  failed  to  grip 
the  multitude.  The  virtuous  will  needed 
in  its  straits  some  support  outside  of 
itself,  a  need  which  religion  alone  sup- 
plies. The  religious  yearning  for  this 
was  evinced  by  the  avidity  which  em- 
braced the  Oriental  cults  of  the  Great 
Mother,  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  of  Mithra. 
With  the  significance  and  development 
of  these  Professor  Dill  concludes  his 
work.  In  their  temples,  as  he  says, 
"  we  are  traveling  toward  the  spiritual 
mystery  and  sacramental  consolations  of 
the  mediaeval  church  " — Mithraism,  the 
most  potent  of  the  three,  seemingly  the 
highest  effort  of  paganism  "  to  reconcile 
itself  to  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
movement  which  was  setting  steadily, 
and  with  growing  momentum,  toward 
purer  conceptions  of  God,  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  of  the  life  to  come." 

Where  the  strength  of  that  movement 
lay  is  left  for  the  reader  to  infer  or  to 
guess.  Professor  Dill  has  chosen  to 
treat  the  history  of  the  period  in  entire 
disconnection  from  that  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  as  Pliny  testified,  had 
depopulated  the  temples  of  remote  Bi- 
thynia.  Already,  as  the  catacombs  show, 
it  had  drawn  in  some  members  of  noble 
families  in  Rome.  While  Professor  Dill's 
prescribed  limitation  seems  to  forestall 
criticism,  the  question  can  hardly  be 
repressed  whether  his  picture  of  society 
in  pagan  Rome  is  quite  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  great  regenerative 
force  which  was  gathering  strength  with- 
in its  bosom,  and  advancing  through 
bitter  conflict  to  victory. 
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Advanced  Latin  Composition.  By  H.  C. 
Nutting,  Ph.D.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  5x7)4 
in.  167 pages.  Si. 

April  Days.  By  Luella  Clark.  The  Gorham 

Press,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  178  pages. 
A  book  of  verses  that  doubtless  were  accept- 
ed by  the  author's  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
but  offer  no  especial  attractions  to  the 
reading  public.  They  are  pervaded  by  a 
simple  piety  and  hopeful  outlook,  and  written 
in  unpretentious  rhyme. 

&ook  Treasures  of  Maecenas.  By  John 
Paul  Bocock.  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  New 
York.  4)4X6  in.  58  pages. 
It  is  rather  startling  to  pick  up  a  volume  with 
this  tide  and  open  immediately  to  a  poem  on 
u  Funston  of  Kansas."  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  book's  title  is  that  of  the  first  poem, 
and  that  the  volume  includes  many  fugitive 
verses  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  which  nave  been 
welcome  to  the  columns  of  many  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Call  of  the  Master  (The).  By  Reginald  Heber 
Howe,  D.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
5x7  in.  91  pages. 

Under  this  title  are  a  half-dozen  short  dis- 
.  courses  during  the  Lenten  season.  They 

seem  likely  to  M  effective  with  a  receptive 

hearer,  but  to  lack  the  grip  that  draws  the 

indifferent. 

Child  as  God's  Child  (The).  By  Rev.  Charles 
W.  RishelL  Ph.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  181  pages.  75c. 

Collier's  Self-Indexing  Annual  for  1905:  A 
Contemporaneous  Encyclopedia  and  Pictorial 
History  of  Men  and  Events  of  the  Part  Year  as 
Recorded  and  Described  by  the  World's  Fore- 
most Specialists  in  Every  Department  of  Hu- 
man Progress.  Illustrated.  J.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
New  York.  8x11)4  in.  928  pages. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  large  volume  is  to 
give  the  reader  in  predigested  form  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  world  and  of  important 
current  events  in  the  fields  of  labor,  industry, 
science,  invention,  the  arts,  sport,  education, 
religion,  and  sociology.  The  material  has 
been  collated  from  "  Collier's  Weekly,"  is 
preceded  by  a  sketch  review  of  the  year  1894, 
which  is  to  be  highly  praised  as  a  model  of 
condensed  statement,  and  is  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  many  illustrations. 
Such  a  volume  is  useful  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  is  particularly  welcome  in  a  news- 
paper office. 

Colliery  Jim :  The  Autobiography  of  a  Mine 
Mute.  By  Nora  I.  Finch.  Illustrated.  The  A. 
Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  5x7X  in.  171  pages.  40c. 

Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics  (The). 
By  William  L.  Scruggs.  Illustrated.  (New  Edi- 
tion.) little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8X  in. 
380  pages.  #175. 

Mr.  Scruggs's  book  was  first  published  about 


four  years  ago,  and  has  been  found  a  useful 
repository  of  historical,  political,  social,  and 
topographical  information  concerning  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela.  It  has  now  been  en- 
larged by  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
chapter  and  by  an  appendix  giving  the  text 
of  the  Hay-Varilla  Panama  ■  Canal  treaty. 
The  new  chapter  continues  the  history  of 
the  Panama  Canal  project,  from  the  failure 
of  the  De  Lessees  Company  to  the  secession 
of  Panama  and  die  final  negotiations  whereby 
the  right  to  construct  the  Canal  passed  to  the 
United  States.  While  Mr.  Scruggs  is,  as  a 
rule,  clear  and  careful  in  statement,  we  note 
one  or  two  passages  liable  to  mislead  the 
reader.  Thus,  on  p.  341  it  is  indicated  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Heran  treaty  lay  at  the  door  of  Pres- 
ident Maroquin,  whereas  on  p.  344  there  is 
the  explicit  statement  that  the  treaty  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Senate  "  not 
only  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  terms,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  dealing  a  blow  to  the 
Maroquin  administration." 

Constantine  the  Great :  The  Reorganization 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Church. 

By  John  B.  Firth.  (Heroes  of  the  Nations  Se- 
ries.) G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Sx7% 
in.  368  pages.   $1-35,  net. 

There  was  ample  room  for  a  brief  biography 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  along  the  lines 
on  which  Mr.  Firth  has  constructed  his 
present  book.  Going  directly  to  contempo- 
rary sources,  and  examining  them  with  an  eye 
keen  to  the  detection  of  bias,  Mr.  Firth  gives 
in  small  compass  a  careful  exposition  not  only 
of  the  career  and  personality  of  the  first  im- 
perial champion  of  Christianity,  but  of  the 
period  to  which  he  belonged  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  him  on  his  generation  and  on  posterity. 
In  other  words,  an  analysis  is  made  of  the 
elements  essential  to  a  correct  evaluation  of 
the  validity  of  Constantine's  claim  to  great- 
ness. Naturally,  since  here  lies  the  thief 
importance  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Con- 
stantine's reign,  attention  is  largely  directed 
to  the  facts  of  his  conversion,  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical legislation,  and  to  the  momentous 
religious  controversies  in  which  he  played 
such  a  leading  rdle.  While  not  agreeing 
with  those  who,  like  Mr.  Bryce,  entertain 
suspicions  of  the  Emperor's  sincerity  in  em- 
bracing Christianity,  or  with  those  who,  like 
Dr.  Hurst,  feel  that  he  was  "  of  all  success- 
ful rulers  the  most  successful  trimmer,"  Mr. 
Firth  is  far  from  being  an  uncompromising 
.admirer.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  only  through  an  excess  of  impartiality,  he 
paints  the  shadows  at  times  all  too  deeply. 
And,  for  a  similar  reason,  we  gain  the  im- 
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pression  that  here  and  there  the  pagan 
receives  more  and  the  Christian  less  than  his 
due.  We  could  wish,  too,  less  disquisition 
regarding  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  annal- 
ists of  the  period,  less  detailed  picking  of 
flaws — a  habit  so  pronounced  as  to  become 
tedious.  These  blemishes,  however,  are  not 
vital  defects.  The  work  is  well  arranged, 
well  written,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noted, 
well  balanced. 

Credit  Man  and  His  Work  (The).  By  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis.  The  Book-Keeper  Publishing; 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  5}<x8in.  308  pages.  12. 

Democracy  and  Reaction.  By  L.  T.  Hob- 
house.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
244  pages.  $1.50. 
A  pessimistic  view  of  modern  English  soci- 
ety by  a  "  Little  Englander,"  a  disciple  of 
Cobden,  a  strenuous  believer  in  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  and  in  the  Manchester  School,  who 
regards  all  departure  from  individualism, 
whether  in  industry  or  politics,  as  a  reaction 
toward  despotism,  and  who  yet  draws  back 
from  the  conclusions  toward  which  his  own 
reasoning  leads  him,  and  endeavors  skill- 
fully, but  in  our  judgment  not  successfully, 
to  reconcile  the  individualistic  theories  or 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  industrial  realm  with 
the  socialistic  theories  of  our  own  time.  To 
one  who  believes,  as  we  do,  that  the  present 
conditions  in  England  and  America,  both 
industrial  and  political,  are  those  of  a  higher 
stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  than 
those  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  volume  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
exposition  of  perils  which  attend  this  prog- 
ress, and  of  which  society  needs  to  be  warned, 
and  against  which  it  needs  to  guard  itself. 

Directory  of  the  Devout  Life  (The) :  Medita- 
tions on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  F.  B. 

Meyer,  B.A.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7Min-  214  pages.  Si,  net. 
This  popular  exposition  of  Christian  ethics 
as  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  in 
the  best  vein  of  its  well-known  author.  But 
when  will  devout  expositors  cease  to  misun- 
derstand the  lesson  that  Jesus  introduces  in 
saying,  "Behold  the  birds  I"  It  is  not  a 
lesson  of  quietism,  but  of  doing  the  best  we 
can  for  ourselves  while  trusting _  in  God's 
blessing  on  our  diligence.  In  their  way  the 
birds  work  as  hard  for  their  living  as  we 
work  in  our  way,  but  in  the  freedom  from 
worry  that  Jesus  commends  to  us. 

Electricity  in  Every-Day  Life.    By  Edwin 

T.  Houston,  Ph.D.  In  3  vols.  Illustrated.  P.  F. 

Collier  &  Son,  New  York.  554x8  in. 
These  volumes  aim  to  give  to  the  general 
reader  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  electricity,  the  principles  and  laws 
that  govern  its  action,  ana  its  practical  appli- 
cations in  every-day  life. 

Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry  (The).  By 
Percey  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  Sullivan 
Gale,  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5J4X8K  in. 
424  pages. 

Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonian*.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Findlay,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges.) The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4«x6K 
in.  248  pages. 

What  the  highly  esteemed  "  Cambridge  Bible 


for  Schools"  was  designed,  to  be  for  the 
reader  of  the  English  Bible,  this  volume  is 
intended  to  be  for  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  An  indication  of  its  character 
as  a  piece  of  complete  apparatus  for  thor- 
ough study  is  that  its  eleven  pages  of  text 
are  accompanied  by  over  three  hundred 
pages  of  Introduction  and  Notes.  The  edi- 
tor has  utilized  the  best  of  recent  as  well  as 
of  older  interpreters. 

Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalo- 
nuuu  (The).  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  A.  C 
Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  5x7X  in.  303 
pages.  11.25,  net. 

The  series  in  which  this  volume  is  the  first 
to  appear  is  to  be  of  similar  character  to  the 
well-known  "  Expositor's  Bible."  The  pres- 
ent specimen  impresses  one  as  Matthew 
Henry's  famous  commentary  modernized. 
It  is  wholly  practical  and  devotional;  the 
problems  of  the  modern  scholar  lie  outside 
its  field. 

Evangelistic  Mote  (The).  By  W.  J.  Dawson. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,  New  York.  5x8  in. 

282  pages.  11 .25,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Forgiveness  of  Sins  and  Other  Sermons 

(The).  By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D„  LL.D. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  5x8  in.  266 
pages.  Si  .25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Four  Doctrines  with  the  Nine  Questions 

(The).  Vol.  I.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev. John  Faulkner  Potts, 

B.  A.  (Library  Edition.)  The  American  Sweden- 
borg Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  New  York. 
5XX854  in.  %  pages. 

The  theological  system  of  the  famous  seer 
is  here  presented  in  a  new  translation  by  a 
competent  scholar.  The  "four  doctrines" 
are  severally  concerned  with  the  Lord,  with 
Holy  Scripture,  with  Life  according  to  the 
Commandments,  and  with  Faith.  The  "  nine 
questions"  are  those  which  were  put  to 
Swedenborg,  and  answered  by  him,  in  rela- 
tion chiefly  to  the  Lord,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  Tables  of  contents,  section  by 
section,  an  index  of  Biblical  texts,  and  an- 
other of  words  for  the  "  four  doctrines  " 
facilitate  reference  to  all  particulars.  In 
paper,  typography,  and  binding  the  volume 
is  all  that  a  library  edition  should  be. 

Garden  of  Allah  (The).   By  Robert  Hichens. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5x7X 

in.  482  pages.  $1.50. 
A  singular  but  powerful  story,  in  many  re- 
spects the  best  work  of  this  author.  The 
"Garden  of  Allah"  is  the  African  desert, 
and  in  it  two  souls,  wearied — the  one.  a 
woman,  by  sorrow  for  burdens  not  of  her 
own  making,  the  other,  a  man,  torn  by  re- 
morse for  his  own  great  sin — seek  peace  and 
happiness.  The  tale  is  one  of  a  great  pas- 
sion and  of  a  great  renunciation,  and  from 
the  beginning  it  is  overshadowed  by  a  deep 
moral  tragedy.  One  finds  here  a  finer  pur- 
pose than  in  most  of  Mr.  Hichens's  novels, 
and  an  absence  of  the  morbidity  that  is  too 
common  with  him.  There  are,  however,  a 
plain  speaking  about  the  sensual  side  of  pas- 
sion and  a  literalness^B  describing  some  of 
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the  more  offensive  facts  of  Eastern  life  that 
sometimes,  it  will  seem  to  many  readers, 
overstep  the  limits  of  taste.  In  manner  the 
romance  is  in  an  intense  style,  sometimes  a 
little  exalte",  but  never,  or  rarely,  falling  into 
mere  high-flown  "  fine  writing,"  although 
single  passages  taken  out  of  their  connection 
might  give  that  impression.  The  picture  of 
life  in  an  Arab  town  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 
is  marked  by  wonderful  minuteness;  every 
one  of  hundreds  of  details  in  such  a  place 
has  evidently  been  noted  with  sedulous  care, 
and  all  are  united  into  a  whole  brilliant  with 
color  and  bathed  in  African  atmosphere. 

History  and  Criticism  of  the  Labor  Theory 
of  Value  in  English  Political  Economy.  By 
Albert  C.  Whltaker,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity  Studies  in  Political  Science.  Vol.  XIX.  No. 
2.)  The  Columbia  University  Press  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.),  New  York.  6x9«  in.  195  pages. 
I1J0. 

House  of  Hawley  (The).  By  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x754 
in.  341  pages.  $1.50. 
The  setting  of  this  story  is  southern  Illinois, 
and  the  community  is  one  dominated  by 
Southern  traditions  yet  historically  loyal  to 
the  Union.  Patriarchal  family  life  m  the 
House  of  Hawley  is  represented  as  having 
many  charms.  The  heroine,  introduced  in 
the  first  chapter,  is  a  most  engaging  girl,  and 
her  love  story  is  the  moving  cause  of  joy 
and  sorrow  to  the  whole  talkative,  affection- 
ate, high-tempered  connection.  The  reader 
with  a  memory  or  family  traditions  will 
revel  in  many  phrases  ana  side-lights  upon 
social  habits  no  longer  current  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  and  rejoice  that  all  Amer- 
ica is  not  as  Europeanized  as  are  some  of  her 
coast  towns. 


Hymns  with 

'  "red  Cluet 
In.  66  pages. 


Original  Tunes. 


By  J. 

Alfred  Cluett.  Edwin  S.Gorham,  New  York.  6x8 


w. 


Kindergarten  Activities.  By  Katharine 
Beebe.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.  5x7J4  in.  133  pages.  Si. 

Kobo :  A  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

By  Herbert  Strang.  Illustrated:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5%x8in.  370  pages.  J1.50. 
Kobo  is  a  Japanese  in  good  social  position, 
who  undertakes  the  perilous  duty  of  a  spy. 
Another  prominent  character  is  a  young 
British  employee  in  the  Japanese  naval  serv- 
ice. The  adventures  and  experiences  of 
these  and  others  make  up  a  dashing,  exciting 
story  of  the  sort  that  boys  are  fond  of.  As 
a  vivid  dramatic  representation  of  individual 
doings  and  happenings  in  the  national  tragedy 
now  Deing  enacted  in  the  Far  East,  it  be- 
longs, for  the  time,  to  the  class  of  popular 
books. 

Labor  Problems:  A  Text-Book.  By  Thomas 
Sewall  Adams,  Ph.D.,  and  Helen  L.  Sumner.  A.B. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5J4x8  in.  578 
pages- 

To  set  before  students  in  succinct  and  intel- 
ligible form  the  problems  of  labor,  with  all 
their  immensity  and  complexity,  is  a  task 
which  no  author  can  hope  to  accomplish 
without  giving  many  opportunities  to  the 
critics.  The  text-book  form  in  itself  is  open 


to  the  objection  that  students  are  invited  to 
accept  without  due  assimilation  conclusions 
for  which  the  authors  may  have  excellent 
grounds,  but  which  are  scarcely  justified  by 
the  data  presented.  Dr.  Adams  and  Miss 
Sumner  have,  nevertheless,  done  an  excellent 
service,  not  only  to  teachers  and  undergrad- 
uate students,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended, 
but  also  to  all  students  of  industrial  and 
labor  conditions  in  the  United  States.  In 
their  "  Labor  Problems  "  they  present  a  vast 
array  of  facts  of  prime  importance.  Statis- 
tics and  tables  are  freely  quoted,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  are  drawn  fully  given ; 
though  here  and  there  quotations  are  made 
without  any  indication  as  to  whom  the  author 
is  quoting.  The  literature  recommended  for 
supplementary  reading  also  goes  far  to  cover 
the  field  with  which  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent could  be  expected  to  be  acquainted. 
In  the  various  chapters,  Miss  Sumner  has 
treated  Woman  and  Child  Labor,  Immi- 
gration, The  Sweating  System,  Profit-Shar- 
ing, Co-operation,  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion ;  while  Dr.  Adams  has  taken  as  his 
subjects  Poverty.  Wages  and  Unemploy- 
ment, Strikes  ana  Boycotts,  Labor  Organ- 
izations and  Employers'  Associations,  The 
Agencies  of  Industrial  Peace,  Labor  Laws, 
and  the  Material  Progress  of  the  Wage- 
Earning  Class.  This  last  chapter — on  the 
material  progress  of  the  wage-earners — is 
probably  the  one  which  is  most  open  to  the 
charge  of  providing  students  with  ready- 
made  opinions,  though  a  similar  charge  may 
also  be  made  in  connection  with  Dr.  Adams's 
treatment  of  trade-unionism.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  Dr.  Adams,  who  states  repeatedly 
that  England  is  a  generation  ahead  of  Amer- 
ica in  trade-union  organization  and  labor 
laws,  could  not  find  space  for  a  more  detailed 
history  of  English  trade-unions  and  a  better 
description  of  their  present  organization, 
with  some  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Old  Unionism,  which  grew  up  after 
1825,  and  the  New  Unionism,  which  first 
acquired  life  and  strength  in  1889  through 
the  London  dock  strike.  In  her  chapter  on 
Co-operation,  Miss  Sumner  might  well  have 

g'.ven  a  little  more  space  to  the  English 
o-operative  Wholesale  Society,  whose  enor- 
mous activities  are  barely  indicated.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  she  does  not  mention 
the  "  Co-operative  Annual "  as  a  source  of 
information  as  to  the  English  co-operative 
movement.  The  co-operative  experiment  in 
slate-quarrying  in  North  Wales,  which  arose 
out  of  the  three-years-long  strike  at  the  Be- 
thesda  quarries,  also  goes  without  mention. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  expect  a  trea- 
tise like  this  to  be  exhaustive,  and  nothing 
but  praise  can  be  given  for  the  painstaking 
accuracy  and  wide  research  of  the  authors. 

Limits   of  Evolution  and  Other  Essays 

(The).  By  G.  H.  Howison,  LL.D.  (Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5%x8  in.  450  pages. 

In  the  present  edition  Professor  Howison 
defines  his  views  more  distinctly  from  the 
positions  attributed  to  him  by  his  reviewers. 
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It  is  a  moral  interest  by  which  his  philosophy 
is  motived.  Apart  from  spontaneity  and 
freedom  there  can  be  no  moral  responsibility. 
But  the  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  a  moral 
order  seem  to  rule  out  the  conception  of  ulti- 
mate reality  as  one  sole  Being,  determining 
and  bringing  all  things  to  pass  by  efficient 
causation.  Therefore,  as  Professor  Howison 
holds,  the  ultimate  reality  must  be  conceived 
not  as  One,  but  as  Many,  a  society  of  self- 
active,  self-determining  minds,  "  the  City  of 
God,"  in  which  God  exists  simply  as  "  the 
Supreme  Instance"  of  the  common  type. 
Emphatically  declaring  himself  not  a  monist 
but  a  pluralist,  he  designates  his  theory  as 
"  personal  idealism,"  a  name  to  which  pro- 
fessed monists  also  can  lay  claim.  One  may 
agree  with  Professor  Howison  that  the  names 
"  Creator  "  and  "  Maker  "  suggest  implica- 
tions of  God's  relation  to  us  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essential  postulates  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  Likewise  one  may  say 
with  Professor  Howison  that  the  idea  of  soli- 
tary Deity  as  anterior  to  all  other  existence  is 
untenable.  Against  such  a  notion  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  "  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son"  was  an  early  protest,  though  it  was 
unduly  limited,  by  a  low  notion  of  human 
nature,  to  the  pre-existent  Christ  One  may 
also  agree  with  the  position  implied  in  the 
very  title  of  this  volume,  that  evolution,  con- 
tinuous creation,  cannot  account  for  the 
•whole  of  human  nature,  in  which  there  is  an 
element  that  is  uncreated — or,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Nicene  Creed, "  begotten,  not  made." 
But  when  one  finds  Professor  Howison,  in 
safeguarding  his  theory  from  the  imputation 
of  polytheism  and  atheism,  placing  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  Many,  including  God,  in 
One  Reason  pervading  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  his  pluralism  anything  but  a  special 
aspect  of  the  monism  of  which  Professor 
Royce  is  a  conspicuous  representative — an 
aspect  however,  that  needs  to  be  presented 
with  all  the  keenness  and  insistence  exhibited 
in  this  stimulating  discussion. 

Little  Journey  to  Norway  (A) :  For  Interme- 
diate and  Upper  Grades.  Edited  by  Marian  M. 
George.  (The  Library  of  Travel  Series.)  The  A. 
Flanagan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  103  pages.  20c. 

Little  Journey  to  Russia  (A).  Edited  by 
Marian  M.George.  Illustrated.  (The Library  of 
Travel  Series.)  The  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  102  pages.  15c 

Missionary  Studies  for  the  Sunday  School. 

By  George  Harvey  Trull.  (First  Series.)  The 
Foreign  Missions  Library,  New  York.  5x754  in. 
64  pages. 

Mormon  Menace  (The) :  Being  the  Confes- 
sion of  John  Doyle  Lee,  Danite.  Introduction  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  Illustrated.  Home  Protec- 
tion Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  4KX754  in.  368 
pages. 

Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (A).    Bv  Charles 
Gallaudet  Trumbull.    Illustrated.    The  Sunday 
School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia.  4>4X8}4 
in.  437  pages.  *2.5a 
This  is  a  long  and  over-detailed  account  of 
the  cruise  of  the  delegates  to  the  World's 
Sunday-School  Convention  held  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  the  travels  of  members  of  the 
party  elsewhere.   It  will  undoubtedly  have 


interest  to  members  of  the  party;  but  the 
general  reader  will  object  to  the  exact  state- 
ments as  to  what  hour  the  party  took  break- 
fast and  numerous  other  events  of  not  exactly 
world-interest 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (The) :  Prom  This  World 
to  That  which  la  to  Come.  By  John  Bun  van. 
Illustrated  in  Colour.    Adam  &  Charles  Black, 
London,  England.  6x854  in.  379  pages. 
This  is  an  admirable  edition,  so  far  as  paper, 
type,  and  size  go.   When  one  looks  at  the 
eight  illustrations  in  color,  however,  one  longs 
for  the  quaint  woodcuts  of  the  early  editions 
of  this  work 

Pre-Malthusian  Doctrines  of  Population: 
A  Study  In  the  History  of  Economic  Theory. 
By  Charles  Emil  Stangeland,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Political  Science.  Vol. 
XXI.  No.  3.)  The  Columbia  University  Press 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  New  York.  6x954  in.  356 
pages.  *2.50. 

Rabelais.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Curtis 
Hidden  Page.  (French  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9 
in.  394  pages.  $2,  net. 
Although  the  author  disclaims  any  intention 
to  "  Bowdlerize  "  Rabelais,  it  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  book  to 
do  precisely  that  thing.  Further  than  this, 
the  intention  has  been  to  keep  intact  the 
romance  "  with  its  wit,  humor,  interest,  and 
historical  satire,  and  to  omit  only  the  long, 
dry  ethical  and  philosophical  dissertations." 
In  this  the  author  has  been  fairly  successful, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  no 
slight  task  for  him  to  render  the  comic  scenes, 
which,  as  he  most  truly  remarks,  do  not  alto- 
gether conform  to  the  idea  of  humor  of  the 
present  day.  The  volume  is  the  initial  one 
in  a  new  series  of  French  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers — a  capital  idea,  and  one  which 
we  expect  to  see  well  carried  out  under  the 

feneral  editorship  of  Professors  Cohn  and 
'age,  of  Columbia  University. 

Saintly  Calling  (The).  By  Tames  Mudge.D.D. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  4)4x754  in.  260 
pages,  fl. 

Shambles  of  Science  (The):  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  Two  Student*  of  Physiology.  By 

L.  Lind  af  Hagiby  and  L.  K.  Schartau.  (Fourth 
and  Revised  Edition.)  Published  by  the  Authors, 
London.  4J4x7in.  216  pages. 

Summit  House  Mystery  (The).  By  L.  Dou- 
gall.  Funk  &  W agnails  Company,  New  York. 
Sx7X  in.  345  pages.  #1.50. 

The  plot  of  this  novel  is  managed  with  much 
skill,  holding  one's  interest  without  disclos- 
ing the  solution  of  the  puzzle  until  the  very 
end.  Two  Northern  ladies,  while  living  ap- 
parently harmless  and  normal  lives  in  the 
lonely  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina, 
are  the  center  of  the  mystery.  Two  gentle- 
men become  involved,  but  the  love  motive 
is  quite  in  abeyance.  1 1  is  a  cleverly  told  tale, 
with  many  original  points,  written  by  an 
English  author  who  makes  the  unusual 
choice  of  an  American  background. 

Syllabus  of  Continental  European  History: 
Prom  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  1870.  By  Oliver  Hun- 
tington Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Guy  Stanton  Ford, 
PhTD.,  and  Edward  Lewis  Durfee,  B.A.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  7J4x8Jiin.  84  pages/  75c. 
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Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  (The).  By  H.  A. 
Goerber.  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.) 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6%  in.  32  pages. 

Threefold  Path  to  Peace  (The).  By  Xena. 
Dedicated  to  Fellow  Disciples.  The  Grafton 
Press,  New  York.  3x754  in.  60  pages. 

Translations,  Imitations,  and  a  Few  Origi- 
nals. By  Fabius  M.  Ray.  Smith  &  Sale,  Port- 
land, Maine.  5x6£  in.  86  pages. 

Two  Captains  (The) :  A  Romance  of  Bona- 
parte and  Nelson.   By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H  in.  413 
pages.  Sl.50. 
A  story  of  Nelson  and  Bonaparte  in  the 
troubled  times  of  France's  struggle  to  free 
herself  from  monarchy.   The  long,  detailed 
accounts  of  sea  fights  and  naval  maneuvers 
will  doubtless  interest  some  readers,  but  the 
popular  taste  will  find  more  gratification  in 
the  love  story  of  the  bold  young  Irish  sea 
captain  and  the  unhappy  French  countess 
whom  he  rescues  from-  many  perils  and 
finally  wins  for  his  wife. 

Wonders  of  Life  (The) :  A  Popular  Study 
of  Biological  Philosophy.  By  Ernst  Haeckel. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7«  in.  485  pages. 
♦lJfTnet. 

Professor  Haeckel's  opinions  have  been  so 
often  reviewed,  and  by  The  Outlook  among 
others,  that  it  may  suffice  to  say  of  this  vol- 
ume that  it  is  supplementary  to  his  "  Riddle 
of  the  Universe,"  and  an  answer  to  thousands 
of  letters  from  inquirers.  But  it  needs  be 
said  that  he  disclaims  the  crass  materialism 
which  attributes  all  the  phenomena  of  life  to 
the  mechanical  movements  of  atoms.  As  he 
must  account  for  the  existence  of  love  and 
hatred,  he  refines  the  idea  of  matter  so  as  to 
include  what  is  usually  regarded  as  imma- 
terial, the  ether  that  fills  the  interstices 
between  the  atoms  of  steel  as  well  as  the  in- 


terstellar spaces,  recognizes  "  sensation,"  or 
sensitiveness,  as  an  attribute  of  matter,  and 
regards  it  as  alive  throughout.  His  theory, 
known  in  philosophy  as  hylozoism,  holds  that 
life  and  matter  are  inseparable.  So  far  as 
scientific  research  goes,  this  is  true.  Even 
in  a  crystal  the  primary  sign  of  life  appears 
in  the  incessant  movement  of  its  atoms.  But 
which  of  the  two  is  prior  to  the  other — matter 
or  life  ?  This,  the  grand  problem,  is  answered 
thus :  "  Plasm  [the  simplest  organic  sub- 
stance] is  living  matter."  "  Life  is  a  function 
of  plasm,"  and  is  "  self-developed "  under 
"  physical  and  chemical  conditions."  Reason 
might  not  demur  to  this  theory  of  abiogenesis 
(the  derivation  of  life  from  lifelessness),  if 
only  the  rudimentary  forms  of  life  were  in 
question.  But  for  the  higher  forms  of  life  in 
the  world  of  thought  it  fails.  The  ideals  of 
the  seer,  the  sage,  the  saint,  that  transcend 
aU  experience,  conceptions  of  things  that  eye 
has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  especially  the 
thought  of  human  finitude  that  yields  the 
conception  of  the  infinite,  put  to  ridicule  the 
notion  that  they  are  nothing  but  the  product 
of  physical  and  chemical  forces  in  matter 
however  sublimated.  Notwithstanding  his 
disclaimer  of  materialism,  among  materialists 
must  Professor  Haeckel  still  be  classed.  But 
it  indicates  small  acquaintance  with  modern 
philosophy  for  him  constantly  to  cite  Kant 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  opponents  of 
his  "  monism."  Kant  was  certainly  a  dualist, 
but  his  successor,  Hegel,  of  whom  Professor 
Haeckel  has  nothing  to  say,  led  the  advance 
toward  the  idealistic  monism  of  to-day.  For 
Professor  Haeckel  to  arrogate  to  his  material- 
istic theory  the  exclusive  right  to  the  name 
of  monism  is  either  a  singular  illusion  or  a 
cool  assumption. 
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The  President  and  the  Senate 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  matter  m  difference  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  at  least  some  popular  expression  for 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  will  clear  the 
atmosphere  to  state  the  precise  position. 

For  manjr  years  lovers  of  peace  in  all 
civilized  nations  have  endeavored  to  substi- 
tute arbitration  for  war  as  a  means  of  decid- 
ing controversies  between  nations.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  leader  in  this 
international  movement.  Our  representatives 
at  the  Hague  Convention  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deliberations  there  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  for  the  first  time  of  an 
international  court  of  arbitration,  and  of  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  before  it. 
The  Convention  agreed  to  at  the  Hague  Con- 


ference was  embodied  in  a  treaty  which  was 
ratified  almost  if  not  quite  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
article  of  this  Convention  is  as  follows : 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  as  much  as  possible 
recourse  to  force  in  the  relations  between  States,  the 
Signatory  Powers  agree  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to 
insure  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differ- 
ences. 

The  16th  article  is  as  follows : 

In  questions  of  a  judicial  character,  and  especially 
in  questions  of  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties,  arbitration  is  acknowledged  by  the  Signatory 
Powers  as  the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  just  method  of  deciding  controversies  which 
have  not  been  determined  by  diplomacy. 

The  United  States  is  bound  in  good  faith, 
and  by  treaty  in  full  force,  adopted  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  Constitution,  faith- 
fully to  observe  and  keep  these  two  articles. 
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And  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  fuller 
effect,  treaties  have  been  negotiated  between 
this  country  and  several  foreign  countries  by, 
which  the  respective  parties  bind  themselves' 
again  to  submit  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  ques- 
tions arising  between  them  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy.  There  are  certain  res- 
ervations of  questions  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
nation  which  really  need  not  be  considered 
here  fully,  because  it  is  obvious  that  such 
questions  never  could  or  would  be  made  the 
subject  of  arbitration.  It  is  these  latter 
treaties  that  the  Senate  is  asked  to  ratify. 
The  Senate  has  modified  them  so  as  to 
require  fresh  action  by  the  Senate  in  case  of 
every  new  arbitration.  This  amendment  is 
defended  on  two  grounds : 

1.  That,  under  the  Constitution,  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  every  arbitra- 
tion. 

5.  That,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  Presi- 
dent ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  submit 
matters  to  arbitration  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  in  each  individual  case. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  just  what  the  differ- 
ence is.  Under  the  Hague  Convention,  as 
was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Governments 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Pious  Fund  arbitration,  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  is  that  the  Executive  of  each 
nation  which  is  to  submit  a  controversy  to 
that  Court  should  cause  his  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  case  on 
its  behalf,  with  a  distinction  of  the  points 
which  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Court.  The 
statement  by  each  counsel  of  the  case  for 
his  nation  would  naturally  differ  from  that  of 
the  other  counsel,  but  both  statements  would 
agree  in  the  specification  of  the  points  to  be 
decided.  When  the  statements  are  thus  pre- 
pared, these  are  like  the  pleadings  in  a  law- 
suit between  individuals.  When  the  evi- 
dence is  taken  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
heard,  the  Court  decides  the  questions  at 
issue.  But  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its 
decision.  Obedience  to  this  is  dependent 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  submitting 
the  question  to  its  decision.  If  obedience 
involves  the  payment  of  money,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Legislature  of  the  country 
which  is  required  by  the  Tribunal  to  pay 
money  should  pass  an  act  for  its  appropria- 
tion. This  it  is  no  doubt  in  good  faith  bound 
to  do.  But  still  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
decision. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of 
procedure  is  obvious.  A  question  arises  be- 
tween two  nations.  Public  feeling  is  excited. 
Each  is  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  right 
The  necessity  for  a  decision  may  be  urgent, 
and  the  state  of  public  feeling  may  be  such 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
adoption  of  a  new  treaty  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  particular  matter  in  difference.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate 
might  not  be  in  session ;  and  the  so-called 
courtesy  of  the  Senate,  which  has  often  been 


abused,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Nation, 
would  enable  two  Senators  who  wished  to 
defeat  the  treaty  to  talk  it  to  death.  Two 
hotheads  might  easily  plunge  the  Nation 
into  war  against  the  manifest  wish  of  the 
whole  people.  These  are  the  reasons  why  it 
is  extremely  important  to  have  agreements 
for  arbitration  made  while  no  questions  are 
in  difference,  and  when  both  sides  can  con- 
sider the  method  of  decision  with  entire 
impartiality.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  before  the  North  Sea  case  was  sub- 
mitted, there  would  probably  have  been  war. 

When  these  indisputable  propositions  are 
fairly  considered,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
impartial  that  the  Senatorial  Constitutional 
objection  has  no  force.  Itmightas  well  be  said 
that  the  consent  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
the  bringing  of  every  suit  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  to  say  that  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  necessary  to  the  bringing  of  every 
suit  before  the  Hague  Tribunal.  In  'each 
case  provision  must  be  made  by  law  for  the 
trial  of  the  suit.  But  it  was  never  heard  of 
until  now  that  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  the  consent  of  a  legislative  body 
requiredthat  consent  in  every  individual  case. 
On  the  contrary,  statesmen  have  always 
advised  that  general  laws  should  be  passed 
providing  for  all  such  cases.  That  great 
statesman,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  was  the  author 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  prohibiting  many  classes 
of  special  legislation,  and  requiring  the  adop- 
tion of  general  laws.  The  present  treaty 
which  the  Senate  has  rejected  is  nothing 
more  than  a  general  law  providing  for  the 
prosecution  of  international  lawsuits  before  a 
competent  court,  and  giving  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  in  advance  to  such  prosecution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  limit  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  often  held  that 
where  the  Constitution  makes  no  limitation 
the  Court  will  not  make  one  by  construction. 
To  use  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall:1 

Powerful  and  ingenious  minds,  taking  as  postulates 
that  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  the  government 
of  the  Union  are  to  be  contracted  by  construction  into 
the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  that  the  original 
powers  of  the  States  are  retained,  if  any  possible  con- 
struction will  retain  them,  may,  by  a  course  of  well- 
digested  but  refined  and  metaphysical  reasoning 
founded  on  these  premises,  explain  away  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  and  leave  it  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, indeed,  to  look  at,  but  totally  unfit  for  use.  They 
may  so  entangle  and  perplex  the  understanding  as  to 
obscure  principles  which  were  before  thought  quite 
plain,  and  induce  doubts  where,  if  the  mind  were  to 
pursue  its  own  course,  none  would  be  perceived.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  recur  to  safe 
and  fundamental  principles,  to  sustain  those  princi- 
ples, and,  when  sustained,  to  make  them  the  tests  of 
the  arguments  to  be  examined. 

When  we  recur  to  these  principles  that 
have  been  briefly  stated  in  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  President  is  entirely 
right  in  his  present  contention.    It  certainly 
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is  amazing,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  ver- 
dict of  the  people  at  the  last  election  in  sup- 
port of  his  foreign  policy,  that,  before  he  is 
inaugurated,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  refuse  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  it  out.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  present  Senate. 
What  that  is  it  behooves  the  people  to  con- 
sider well. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

J An  editorial  on  the  Arbitration  Question 
I  be  found  on  another  page. — The  Edi- 
tors.] 

The  Reactionary  Senate 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  cannot  forbear  writing  you  my  hearty 
commendation  of  your  comments  on  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  only  criticism  I 
would  make  would  be  that  your  language 
was  too  calm  and  dispassionate  to  express 
the  feeling  of  large  numbers  of  American 
citizens  when  they  think  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Allow  me  to  say,  as  one  of  many 
thousands  of  American  workmen,  that  when 
we  consider  the  personnel  of  our  Senate  as 
it  is  to-day,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  true 
democratic  and  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment scarcely  exists  in  America  to-day. 
The  stupendous  dignity  of  the  Senate  is 
built  on  a  colossal  self-conceit  that  makes 
that  honorable  body  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  civilized  world,  when  with  ponderous 
seriousness  it  weighs  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  the  race  in  the  balance  with  some  fancied 
danger  to  its  rights  and  prerogatives.  A 
mint  and  cummin  Senate  indeed  I  Where  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  of  a  right  given  to  the 
Senate  to  become  in  any  way  a  hindrance 
and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  pathway  of  the 
Nation,  so  long  as  that  pathway  be  one  of 
peace  and  righteous  dealing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  When  measures,  there- 
fore, as  perfectly  adapted  as  human  wisdom 
can  make  them  to  carry  out  peaceful  and 
righteous  ends  are  accepted  by  almost  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  where  within  our  Constitution  does 
our  Senate  get  its  right  to  block  the  wheels 
of  progress,  possibly  destroy  the  concert  of 
nations,  stay  the  redemption  of  the  race,  and 
set  the  world  of  man  back  a  hundred  years  ? 
Where  does  it  get  any  right  to  do  any  other 
thing  than  to  ratify  those  arbitration  treaties  ? 
The  undoubted  intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  was  to  allow  the  Senate  the 
power  to  frustrate  unwise  or  hasty  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive,  but  never  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  this 
Nation  with  other  nations  upward  and  onward 
to  a  higher  plane  of  international  relationship. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire.  A.  H.  K. 

[We  agree  with  you  that  the  object  of  the 
Constitution  was  simply  to  guard  against 
hasty  and  unconsidered  action  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  that  the  Senate  is  using  its 
legal  powers  in  the  interest  of  its  own  sup- 


posed dignity,  not  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional welfare.  The  remedy  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  It  may  be  in  following  the  plan 
adopted  in  Wisconsin,  namely,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  two  parties  at  the  time 
when  a  State  legislature  is  elected.  This 
would  not  be  legally  binding,  but  it  might 
come  to  have  the  same  moral  binding  force 
that  the  choice  of  a  President  does  on  the 
Presidential  electors.  At  present  the  Senate 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  people,  and  in 
some  way  needs  to  be  made  a  representative 
of  public  welfare  and  not  of  special  interests. 
— The  Editors.] 

Japan's  Christian  College 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Knowing  the  interest  which  your  readers 
are  taking  in  the  articles  relative  to  Japan,  I 
venture  to  address  this  letter  in  the  thought 
that  some  may  be  interested  also  in  an 
endeavor  on  behalf  of  Doshisha,  Japan's 
Christian  college. 

When  death  was  the  penalty  for  leaving 
Japan,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  dared  the 
peril,  ana  worked  his  way  to  Boston  as  a 
cabin-boy.  He  was  received  by  the  owner  of 
the  vessel,  the  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and 
educated  in  New  England,  being  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1870.  He  was 
with  the  first  Embassy  at  Washington,  and 
attended  it  through  Europe  as  an  interpreter. 
In  1874  he  returned  to  Japan  to  found  a  col- 
lege on  the  lines  of  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
this  endeavor  he  was  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  Mission.  The  history  of  his  life 
is  one  of  wonderful  struggle  ana  wonderful 
success.  He  founded  ana  built  up  his  col- 
lege until  its  students  numbered  over  seven 
hundred.  He  died  in  1890.  But  the  school 
lives,  having  as  its  object,  fitly  expressed  in 
words  written  the  morning  before  nis  death, 
"  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  literature, 
and  science,  and  the  furtherance  of  all  edu- 
cation .  .  .  that  through  these,  men  of  great 
and  living  power  may  be  trained  up  for  the 
service  of  true  freedom  and'  their  country." 

Doshisha  College,  founded  by  Joseph  H. 
Neesima,  has  been  a  mighty  influence  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  during  which  Japan 
has  made  such  marvelous  progress.  The 
school  is  national  in  character,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  all  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and 
sending  forth  men  into  all  spheres  of  life. 
The  list  of  graduates  contains  the  names  of 
about  one  thousand  men  who,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  remained  true  to  the  high 
ideals  of  Christian  service.  Of  these  over  80 
are  preaching,  161  are  teaching,  221  are  in 
business,  156  are  engaged  in  further  study, 
27  are  officials,  and  16  are  editors.  These 
men  have  had  no  small  share  in  making  Japan 
what  she  is  proving  herself  to  be. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Directors ;  three  representing 
the  American  Board  Mission,  three  the 
Japanese  donors,  and  others,  not  to  exceed 
twenty,  the  Alumni  of  the  school.  The  en- 
dowment is  small.  The  plant  is  excellent; 
but  the  income  of  less  than  $  100,000  is  avail- 
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able  for  current  expenses.  From  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  present  the  gifts  are  confined 
to  an  appropriation  for  the  Theological  De- 
partment, and  the  service  of  three  teachers 
tor  the  Academy  and  College.  Beyond  that 
the  institution  is  self-supporting,  doing  with 
its  faculty  of  over  thirty  men  for  between 
four  and  five  hundred  students  what  no 
American  college  attempts. 

Individuals  as  well  as  the  nation  are  feeling 
the  present  strain ;  and  of  necessity  the  gifts 
to  the  school  from  Japanese  sources  must  be 
few  and  small  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  friends  of  Christian  education, 
of  true  civilization  in  the  Orient,  can  do  a 
service  of  untold  value. 

Friends  of  Neesima  and  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege are  presenting  an  appeal  to  the  graduates 
of  Amherst  in  behalf  of  the  daughter  school 
that,  if  possible,  an  endowment  to  be  known 
as  The  Amherst  College  Neesima  Endow- 
ment may  be  raised.  Representatives  of 
about  forty  classes  have  united  in  this  en- 
deavor. It  is  hoped  that  the  interest  may 
extend  far  beyond  the  circle  of  Amherst 
graduates ;  ana  that  at  this  time  many  friends 
may  be  found  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
Japan.  Each  day  is  proving  the  power  of 
education  in  the  country.  The  salvation  of 
Japan,  in  a  deep  and  vital  sense,  lies  now  in 
making  sure  that  the  spirit  of  that  education 
be  and  remain  Christian.  Japan  is  moved 
by  her  thinking  men ;  and  the  whole  East  is 
being  moved  by  Japan. 

The  sympathies  of  American  civilization 
are  for  the  most  part  with  Japan  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle.  The  best  help  that  can  be 
given  is  to  help  her  assure  the  future,  through 
the  education  of  men  who  shall  be  men  of 
power  and  of  loyalty  to  high  ideals.  The 
pages  of  The  Outlook  are  read  by  many  who 
watch  with  deepest  interest  the  making  of 
history  in  the  East.  Nations  grow  in  silence ; 
and  the  crisis  of  war  but  reveals  what  has 
been  made  in  the  retirement  of  peace. 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  will  receive  any  endowment  in  trust 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and 
the  Directors  are  proving  themselves  in  all 
ways  able  to  handle  funds  wisely  and  well  on 
the  field. 

Any  one  interested  to  know  more  fully  of 
Doshisha,  its  work  and  present  condition, 
may  address  the  Officers  of  the  American 
Board,  in  Boston,  or  the  writer. 

Frank  A.  Lombard, 
Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 
Doshisha,  Kyoto,  Japan. 


School  Gardens 

The  farmers  scarcely  look  forward  with 
more  expectance  to  the  coming  of  the  first 
spring  month  than  do  certain  city  children 


whose  farm  land  consists  of  a  plot  four  feet 
and  a  half  by  six  and  a  half  in  the  garden  of 
their  school.  Since  Boston  established  the 
first  school  garden  in  America,  over  ten  years 
ago,  the  movement  has  grown.  Boston  has 
now  sixteen  gardens.  New  York  has  appro- 
priated 13,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Children's  Farm  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Park, 
and  Philadelphia  last  summer  conducted  its 
first  two  gardens  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  one  at  Weccacoe  Square, 
in  a  crowded  foreign  district,  the  other  at 
Lansdowne  Avenue.  In  each  of  these  Phila- 
delphia gardens  over  a  hundred  children 
worked  every  day  from  May  to  October, 
raising  tomatoes,  peas,  beets,  beans,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  almost  all  the  summer  vegetables 
while  classes  from  neighboring  schools  visited 
the  gardens  for  lessons  in  nature  study. 
Some  of  the  little  farmers  were  asked  what 
they  would  have  done  during  the  summer 
had  not  the  gardens  been  in  existence.  There 
were  prompt  replies  of  "  Playin'  ball  and 
breakin'  windows,"  "  Readin',  "  Bummin'." 
"  Never  has  a  summer  been  so  peaceful,'' 
was  the  report  of  the  residents.  In  New 
York  last  spring  the  pulling  down  of  a  "  con- 
demned "  annex  adjoining  Public  School  No. 
4,  in  the  heart  of  the  congested  Jewish  quar- 
ter, a  spot  which  knows  neither  tree  nor 
blade  of  grass,  left  a  strip  of  vacant  land 
which  the  principal  prompdy  utilized  as  a 
school  garden.  Loam  was  Drought  and  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  seeds  were  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Streets  provided  fertilizer,  and  each 
class  was  allottea  a  share  of  the  ground,  there 
not  being  enough  for  every  child  to  have  an 
individual  plot.  Difficulties  beset  the  would- 
be  gardeners.  When  the  classes  came  out 
to  spade  and  plant,  showers  of  missiles  fell 
on  them  from  adjoining  tenement-house  win- 
dows, and  rows  of  big  toys  sat  on  the  fence 
and  swore.  But  when  the  first  green  peered 
above  the  ground,  the  children's  interest  knew 
no  bounds,  and  they  would  hang  around  on 
holidays  to  watch  the  shoots  grow.  One 
class  devoted  their  section  exclusively  to 
grass.  They  had  never  seen  grass  growing 
before.  There  came  a  proud  day  when  the 
forty-eight  boys  in  one  class  had  each  a 
pansy  he  himself  had  tended  from  seed  to 
blossom;  another  plot  supplied  each  of  its 
gardeners  with  a  radish ;  while  the  result  of 
this  actual  contact  with  nature  and  nature's 
workings,  slight  as  it  might  seem,  was  visible 
in  every  department  of  the  school  work. 
There  may  be  those  who  doubt  that  wher 
the  Lord  made  man  he  placed  him  in  a  gar 
den;  but  if  any  doubt  that  a  garden  is  ai 
once  a  school  and  playground  in  which  chil 
dren  ought  to  be  placed,  they  should  visit  th« 
nearest  school  garden  and  see  for  them 
selves.  * 
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The  birthday  of  Washington 
wm  Earned  was  more  generally  observed 

than  usual  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  and  important  addresses  were 
delivered  at  different  points.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  celebrations  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1 783,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  Upon  Washington,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  Wednes- 
day of  last  week,  after  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  same  university  conferred 
the  same  honor  on  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
occasion  was  made  significant  and  mem- 
orable not  only  by  reason  of  this  inter- 
esting historical  parallel,  but  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  two  other  great  countries — 
Germany  and  England ;  the  first  by  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
the  Emperor  William,  and  the  second  by 
conferring  the  same  degree  on  Sir  Henry 
Mortimer  Durand,  British  Ambassador. 
It  does  not  always  happen  that  three 
public  men,  entirely  apart  from  the  claims 
of  their  positions,  so  amply  justify  a 
university  in  conferring  academic  de- 
grees. Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand  is 
an  accomplished  diplomatist  and  a  man 
of  unusual  intellectual  requirements,  who 
has  more  than  once  shown  a  high  degree 
of  literary  skill.  When  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  fifteen  years  ago,  by  severing 
his  official  relations  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck, inaugurated  a  new  policy  in  Ger- 
many, there  was  general  recognition  of 
his  ability,  but  also  very  general  doubt 
about  his  wisdom.  That  doubt  has 
proved  to  be  without  foundation,  for 
the  Emperor  has  not  only  developed 
into  a  ruler  of  a  very  high  order  of 
ability,  but  also  into  a  lover  of  peace 
and  a  promoter  of  international  con- 
cord. He  has  always  held,  and  has 
often  given  expression  to,  a  very  high 
conception  of  the  source  of  his  authority ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  held  that 


authority  always  in  trust  for  the  German 
people  ;  he  regards  himself  as  the  first 
servant  of  the  Empire.  He  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  with  great  grasp  of  detail, 
insatiable  appetite  for  mastering  facts, 
and  tireless  industry  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  Ger- 
many and  with  its  opportunities.  His 
interest  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  relig- 
ion is  deep  and  genuine,  and  he  has 
been  a  generous  promoter  of  the  art 
and  scholarship  of  his  people.  When 
he  came  to  the  throne,  he  saw,  as  very 
few  other  Germans  saw,  the  pressing 
importance  of  a  great  commercial  devel- 
opment if  Germany  was  to  sustain  her 
position  in  Europe.  With  the  instinct 
of  a  statesman,  he  studied  the  whole 
situation,  discerned  the  lines  of  growth, 
and  has  proved  himself  a  leader  of  singu- 
lar sagacity  and  foresight  in  promoting, 
directing,  and  developing  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Empire.  The  fact  that 
Germany  has  come  into  the  forefront  of 
commercial  nations  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  foresight  and  practical 
sagacity  of  the  Emperor.  He  has  sus- 
tained the  traditions  of  his  house  so  far 
as  personal  character  is  concerned,  and 
has  advanced  the  tradition  that  the 
Hohenzollerns  are  working  and  not 
ornamental  rulers.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  his 
capacity  and,  of  late  years,  his  marked 
friendliness  toward  this  country ;  and  the 
action  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
will  command  universal  assent 


The  defects  and  dangers 
of  ^  Indian  Reservation 
system  are  once  more 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  over  the  renewal  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Osage  Oil  Land  Lease. 
This  land,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  in  extent,  belongs  to  the  Osage 
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Indians  of  Indian  Territory,  and  was 
leased  nearly  ten  years  ago,  with  the 
necessary  approval  of  the  Government, 
from  the  Osage  Indians  by  Edwin  B. 
Foster,  who  turned  over  his  title  to  the 
Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Oil  Com- 
pany. This  company  in  turn  sub-leased 
parcels  of  these  oil  lands  to  smaller 
companies  or  to  individuals.  It  is  stated 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease 
and  at  the  present  price  of  oil,  the 
Indian  owners  of  the  land  receive  as 
rental  7.2  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold,  while  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory company  which  holds  the  blanket 
lease  receives  about  31.5  cents  a  barrel, 
the  balance  going  to  the  actual  producers 
and  handlers  of  the  oil.  It  is  asserted 
and  denied  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
operation  of  these  wells.  The  original 
lease  soon  expires,  and  it  is  proposed  by 
the  Interior  Department  to  extend  the 
lease  for  ten  years  more  on  680,000  acres 
of  the  land.  Secretary  Hitchcock,  in 
supporting  the  propriety  of  this  extension, 
says  that  "  this  acreage  represents  only 
the  sub-leases  taken  in  good  faith  under 
the  original  lease.  The  Foster  lease  of 
1,500,000  constituted  a  monopoly,  but 
it  is  only  just  that  the  smaller  sub-lessee 
should  be  protected."  In  reply  to  the 
criticism  that  the  Osage  Indians  are 
not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  profits 
from  these  oil  wells,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  present  percentage  is  en- 
riching them  sufficiently,  and  that  they 
are  receiving  dividends  which  are  mak- 
ing them  the  "  richest  community  in  the 
world."  If  by  "  community  "  is  meant 
a  body  of  men  and  women  of  a  dying 
race  segregated  and  fenced  about  by  a 
richer,  more  powerful,  and  superior  race, 
this  is  possibly  true.  But,  although  char- 
ity covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  a  multi- 
tude of  dividends  can  never  hide  the 
real  poverty  of  people  who  are  deprived 
or  who  deprive  themselves  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  full  information  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  concerning  these 
oil  leases,  both  past  and  present.  Cap- 
tain Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  once  said  that  if 
all  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
could  be  put  on  one  vast  railway  train 


which  should  travel  through  the  country 
dropping  five  Indians  in  every  county 
of  each  State,  the  Indian  problem  would 
be  settled.  This  was  only  a  picturesque 
way  of  stating  what  The  Outlook  believes 
to  be  a  fundamental  truth  with  regard 
to  the  Indian — namely,  that  the  reserva- 
tion system  should  be  abandoned  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  Indian 
property,  lands,  money,  or  whatever 
other  form  of  wealth  is  held  for  the  In- 
dian in  trust  by  the  Government,  should 
be  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty, 
and  they  should  be  treated  hereafter  as 
individuals  and  not  merely  as  units  of 
a  tribe. 

9 

On  April  4  next  the 
M^ty  PeoP»e  °f  Chicago  will 

elect  a  Mayor  to  succeed 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  who  is  now  finishing 
his  eighth  year  of  service.  It  was  prac- 
tically settled  some  weeks  ago  that  Mr. 
John  Maynard  Harlan  would  be  the 
Republican  nominee,  and  he  has  been 
named  without  opposition.  It  is  like- 
wise conceded  that  the  nominee  of  the 
Democrats  will  be  Mr.  E.  F.  Dunne, 
a  judge  now  occupying  a  position  on 
the  circuit  bench  of  Chicago.  The  all- 
important  issue  will  continue  to  be  in 
this  campaign  what  it  has  been  in  the 
last  four  campaigns — the  traction  ques- 
tion. The  candidates  are  both  men  of 
good  personal  reputation.  Mr.  Harlan, 
the  Republican  nominee,  is  a  son  of 
Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  man  of  ath- 
letic build  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  is  an  effective  campaign 
speaker.  Mr.  Harlan  was  elected  to  the 
Chicago  City  Council  in  1896,  and 
served  one  term  in  that  body  when  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  supposed 
to  be  "  boodlers."  He  naturally  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  so-called 
"  honest  minority  "  in  the  City  Council 
in  successfully  fighting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Yerkes  and  the  fifty-year  franchise  grab- 
bers. In  1897  Mr.  Harlan  was  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
and,  after  a  campaign  that  thoroughly 
aroused  the  city,  succeeded  in  polling 
more  votes  than  the  regular  Republican 
nominee.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Harlan's 
friends  tried  to  secure^for,  him  the  Re- 
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publican  nomination,  and  two  years  ago 
he  himself  made  a  strong  fight  for  the 
honor,  but  without  success.  This  year 
the  nomination  was  conceded  to  him 
without  opposition.  When  he  first 
entered  the  arena  of  municipal  politics, 
Mr.  Harlan  was  denounced  in  many 
quarters  as  a  dangerous  radical.  To-day 
he  is  accounted  a  conservative,  not  be- 
cause he  has  altered  his  position,  but 
because  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
has  changed.  He  believes  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  street-car  question  on  the 
basis  of  a  renewal  grant  that  shall  re- 
serve to  the  city  the  right  of  municipal 
purchase  at  some  time  in  the  future,  if  the 
companies  will  accept  a  settlement  that 
the  people  deem  fair.  Passing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  immediate  munici- 
palization of  street  railways  is  desirable 
for  Chicago,  Mr.  Harlan  and  his  associ- 
ates contend  that  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  immediate  acquisition  are 
so  great  as  to  render  that  policy  inexpe- 
dient if  there  is  any  other  reasonable 
course  open  to  the  city.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Chicago,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Judge  Dunne,  is  expected  to  favor 
immediate  municipal  ownership  and  to 
oppose  any  further  franchise  grants 
whatever,  except  such  temporary  grants 
or  mere  licenses  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bridge  the  chasm  until  municipal  owner- 
ship can  be  brought  about.  Judge 
Dunne  has  the  active  support  of  the 
radical  element  and  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, and  his  election,  if  he  shall  be 
favored  at  the  polls,  presumably  will  be 
accounted  a  triumph  of  the  Hearst  influ- 
ence in  Chicago. 

® 

The  Chicago  traction  sit- 
T^Sto^-SSie  uation  .is  so  complicated 

that  it  is  not  easily  under- 
stood in  all  its  details  even  by  residents 
of  the  city  concerned,  and  much  less  by 
outsiders.  The  first  franchise  grant  was 
in  1 858,  and  was  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  thereafter  until  the  city 
should  elect  to  purchase.  This  grant 
was  for  the  south  division  of  the  city. 
Somewhat  similar  grants  were  made  soon 
after  to  other  companies  to  operate  in 
the  north  and  west  divisions.  In  the 
face  of  these  ordinances  the  companies 


went  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1865 
and  secured  from  that  body  direct,  with- 
out regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  what  purported  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  their  franchise  rights  from  twenty- 
five  to  ninety-nine  years.  The  popular 
protest  against  this  action  bore  some 
fruit,  in  that  it  led  to  the  insertion  in 
the  new  State  Constitution  of  1870  of  a 
provision  designed  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  State  Legislature  thereafter  to 
grant  street  railway  franchises  without 
requiring  local  consent  The  Legisla- 
ture in  1874  passed  a  general  law  limit- 
ing all  future  grants  to  twenty  years. 
This  remained  the  policy  of  the  State 
until  1897,  when  Mr.  Yerkes  induced 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  City  Coun- 
cils to  grant  fifty-year  franchises.  This 
proceeding  so  outraged  public  sentiment 
that  the  succeeding  Legislature  repealed 
the  fifty-year  statute  before  any  action 
had  been  taken  under  it  by  the  Chicago 
City  Council.  The  next  legislative  meas- 
ure of  importance  was  the  Mueller  law, 
authorizing  cities  to  own  and  operate 
street  railways,  passed  in  1903,  after 
riotous  and  revolutionary  proceedings 
in  the  House  that  culminated  in  the 
actual  driving  of  the  Speaker  from  the 
chair.  He  was  not  allowed  to  return 
until  he  gave  his  promise  that  he  would 
permit  roll-calls  on  all  important  prop- 
ositions concerning  this  measure.  The 
street  railway  service  in  Chicago  is  and 
long  has  been  extremely  poor,  and  the 
profits  of  the  business  have  been  large. 
The  City  Railway  Company,  operating 
in  the  south  division  of  the  city,  has  a 
capitalization  of  $18,000,000  and  tangi- 
ble property  worth  $12,000,000.  The 
par  value  of  the  securities  outstanding 
against  the  North  and  West  Side  sys- 
tems, known  as  the  Union  Traction  Sys- 
tem, is  in  excess  of  $75,000,000,  while 
the  value  of  the  tangible  property  repre- 
sented by  these  securities  is  only  $15,- 
000,000.  In  1899  Mr.  Yerkes,  by  sale 
and  lease,  disposed  of  his  West  and 
North  Side  holdings  to  a  new  company — 
the  Union  Traction  Company — and 
shook  the  dust  of  Chicago  from  his  feet. 
This  company  two  years  ago  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  because  it  could 
not  meet  all  of  the  heavy  fixed  charges 
against  it,  and  the  properties  controlled 
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by  the  company  have  since  that  time 
been  administered  by  Judge  Grosscup, 
of  the  United  States  Court.  Some  of 
the  franchise  grants  of  the  companies 
clearly  expired  by  limitation  on  July  30, 
1903.  Others  clearly  have  varying  pe- 
riods yet  to  run,  none  longer  than  1916. 
The  companies  hold  that  under  the 
so-called  ninety-nine-year  act  of  1865 
many  of  their  franchises  have  fifty  years 
or  more  yet  to  run. 


The  people  of  Chicago 
EJf  the'pe^pie  are  resolutely  committed 
to  the  policy  that  no  fur- 
ther grant  shall  be  made  by  the  City 
Council  unless  the  companies,  in  consid- 
eration of  that  grant,  shall  agree  to  waive 
all  their  claim  of  rights  under  the  so- 
called  ninety-nine-year  act.  After  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  the  City  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Council  Committee 
on  Local  Transportation  succeeded  in 
framing  an  ordinance  which  it  was 
understood  the  City  Railway  Company 
would  accept.  This  ordinance  called 
for  a  twenty-year  grant,  with  a  reserved 
right  of  peaceable  city  purchase  at  any 
time  after  thirteen  years,  upon  payment 
for  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  of 
the  company,  without  any  allowance  for 
franchise  values  or  earning  power.  The 
radical  element  in  the  community,  led 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers,  found  much 
fault  with  this  ordinance,  and  got  up  a 
petition  to  have  it  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum, which  will  be  done  at  the  coming 
city  election.  Meantime,  the  situation 
has  changed  so  that  this  ordinance  is  no 
longer  a  practical  proposition.  Inter- 
ests friendly  to  the  Union  Traction 
Company  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  change  of  ownership  of  the  City 
Railway  Company  by  organizing  a  syn- 
dicate to  take  over  the  stock  of  that 
company  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  share. 
The  leading  figures  in  the  syndicate 
were  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York, 
and  Marshall  Field,  P.  A.  Valentine, 
and  John  J.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago.  The 
intention  of  those  now  in  control  seems 
to  be  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
city,  looking  to  one  unified  franchise 
grant  for  the  allied  companies  covering 
he  entire  city,   It  is  the  belief  of  many 


that  the  differences  between  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  street  railway  com- 
panies are  irreconcilable,  and  that  the 
city  is  inevitably  drifting  towards  mu- 
nicipal ownership  as  the  only  way  out 
of  the  tangle,  and  that  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Mayoralty  election. 


There  is  some  likelihood  that 
PhSideiphui  the  agitation  over  the  police 

protection  of  vice  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  result  of  a  series  of  sensa- 
tional raids  by  the  Law  and  Order  Soci- 
ety, may  arouse  Philadelphia  from  its 
lethargy.  It  will  certainly  demonstrate 
what  influence  the  clergy  have  upon 
public  affairs.  Immediately  after  the 
raids,  the  Secretary  of  the  Law  and 
Order  Society  laid  much  of  his  evidence 
before  a  group  of  the  more  prominent 
clergy;  a  second  meeting  was  held, 
attended  by  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  clergy,  each  accompanied 
by  two  laymen  of  his  church  or  congrega- 
tion. The  practical  outcome  is  a  com- 
mittee of  eight,  partly  clerical,  partly  lay, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
as  Chairman.  This  committee  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  bringing  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  white  slavery  and  police 
protection  of  vice  to  the  attention  of  the 
Mayor,  and  of  supporting  the  Law  and 
Order  Society.  The  whole  movement 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  (1)  the  value 
of  raids  in  the  suppression  or  regulation 
of  the  social  evil ;  (2)  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  upon  public  affairs,  when 
united  on  one  issue;  (3)  the  influ- 
ence of  revelations  of  the  existence  of 
police-protected  evil  upon  a  "corrupt 
and  contented  "  community.  The  situa- 
tion is  full  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
student  of  municipal  affairs.  The  returns 
of  the  local  elections  held  on  February 
21  would  seem  to  indicate  some  little 
interest,  as  the  independent  vote  was 
about  doubled  and  reached  36,000 ;  but 
the  Republican  machine  was  so  com- 
pletely organized  and  equipped  and 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  its  manipu- 
lators that  it  was  able  to  elect  its  ten 
(majority)  police  magistrates  by  plurali- 
ties of  50,000  and  upward,  and  to  divert 
50,000  votes  to  the  five  Democratic  can- 
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didates  for  magistrates,  thus  insuring 
their  election  as  minority  representatives 
over  the  independent  candidates.  The 
normal  Democratic  vote  was  25,000,  but 
the  Republican  machine  ran  the  vote 
for  its  magisterial  ticket  up  to  75,000. 
The  returns  from  other  Pennsylvania 
cities  are  much  more  encouraging.  Pitts- 
burg elected  its  independent  Democratic 
Comptroller  by  8,000  plurality.  Reading, 
Chester,  and  Wilkesbarre  elected  Demo- 
cratic Mayors.  The  Republican-Demo- 
cratic machines  in  Harrisburg  and  Leb- 
anon were  defeated,  and  Erie,  Titusville, 
Johnstown,  and  Monongahela  overturned 
the  intrenched  machines. 


The  Centenary  Exhi- 
AT£2£FEr  Wtion  of  the  Phila- 

delphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  a  striking  one,  whether  re- 
garded from  the  historical  or  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  or  as  regards  quantity  or 
quality.  It  is  very  generally  conceded 
to  be  as  representative  and  compre- 
hensive as  any  so  far  held  in  America. 
It  illustrates  American  art  in  its  present 
phase,  and  in  its  development  from  the 
elaborate  canvases  of  Benjamin  West 
to  the  technical  and  artistic  triumphs  of 
John  Sargent  In  popular  esteem  the 
works  of  Sargent,  John  W.  Alexander, 
and  Abbey  hold  first  place,  and,  so  nearly 
as  it  has  expressed  itself,  the  consensus 
of  artistic  judgment  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  Sargent's 
portrait  of  Lady  Ian  Hamilton;  but 
Abbey's  magnificent  "  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon  "  occupies  a  commanding  place,  as 
of  right  it  should.  Decorative  work 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  Exhibition. 
In  addition  to  Abbey's  Catharine,  there 
are  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  contributions 
to  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol, 
including  six  completed  panels  for  the 
Governor's  reception-room,  and  a  study 
of  the  seventh.  The  studies  are  histor- 
ical and  allegorical.  Whistler  is  repre- 
sented by  nine  very  small  canvases, 
dealing  mostly  with  water  effects,  but 
they  are  characteristic  productions,  and 
attract  a  degree  of  attention  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size.  Along  senti- 
mental lines,  John  W.  Alexander's  "  A 
Mother"  occupies   chief  place,  with 


Hovenden's  "  Breaking  Home  Ties  "  a 
good  second.  Mr.  La  Farge  is  represented 
by  "The  Codman  Madonna, "and Chase's 
studies  in  still  life  are,  as  always,  tech- 
nically fine,  artistically  excellent,  but 
failing  in  vital  or  popular  interest. 
Cecilia  Beaux's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lars 
Anderson,  like  all'  her  work,  is  forceful 
and  suggestive,  but  why  she  should  have 
so  posed  her  subject  as  to  cut  off  one 
arm  entirely  and  give  an  impression  of 
deformity  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
The  illustrators  are  very  fully  repre- 
sented. Maxfield  Parrish  contributes 
thirty-five  pieces,  and  each  is  a  gem  of 
its  kind.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Henry 
McCarter,  and  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
are  represented '  by  excellent  speci- 
mens. Miss  Mary  Cassatt  has  two 
remarkable  studies  of  child  life.  De 
Forest  Brush's  "In  the  Garden,"  al- 
though badly  hung,  stands  out  as  a  won- 
derful bit  of  decorative  work.  Because 
of  its  subject  and  a  certain  sensational 
treatment,  Julian  Story's  portrait  of  his 
wife,  Madame  Eames,  has  achieved  con- 
siderable notoriety,  but  the  artistic  judg- 
ment is  adverse  to  it.  St.  Gaudens's  bas- 
relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  MacVeagh 
combines  the  sculptor's  skill  and  care 
and  genius,  and  is  an  effective  piece  of 
work.  The  exhibition  is  mainly  a  so- 
licited one.  It  is  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, not  only  because  it  so  admirably 
illustrates  the  development  and  growth 
in  depth,  power,  and  significance  of 
American  art,  but  because  it  also  illus- 
trates how  large  a  contribution  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has 
made  to  this  development.  Each  con- 
tribution that  is  the  product  of  a  student 
or  an  instructor,  past  or  present,  of  the 
Academy  is  indicated  by  a  star,  and 
these  stars  are  very  numerous.  The 
exhibition  is  large,  forceful,  significant, 
and  most  encouraging. 


There  has  been  on  exhibi- 
*Art  Event"  ti°n  *or  two  weeks  at  the 

National  Arts  Club  in  New 
York  an  antique  statue  which  is  attract- 
ing wide  attention  from  artists,  connois- 
seurs, and  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
a  statue  of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite, 
and  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
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tion.  Whether  it  was  found  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  or  Sicily,  the  owner  is 
unwilling  to  tell,  as  those  countries  have 
stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  removal  of 
art  treasures  found  within  their  borders. 
The  owner  and  some  critics  who  have 
examined  the  statue  believe  it  to  be 
made  from  the  celebrated  Parian  marble 
and  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  The 
evidence  that  it  is  his  handiwork  must, 
of  course,  be  entirely  circumstantial,  and 
a  majority  of  the  critics  are  unwilling 
to  ascribe  it  to  Praxiteles,  while  a 
few  even  deny  that  it  is  antique.  The 
statue  is  in  pose  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  well-known  Venus  de  Medici,  repre- 
senting the  nude  goddess  accompanied 
by  her  characteristic  dolphin.  The 
weight  is  resting  on  the  left  leg,  while 
the  right  is  relaxed,  the  toe  only  resting 
on  the  ground.  On  the  right  arm  hangs 
a  portion  of  some  ornament  which  is 
either  a  bracelet  or  the  traditional  girdle 
of  Aphrodite  which  made  the  goddess 
or  the  woman  who  possessed  it  irresisti- 
ble. The  marble  is  brown  in  color,  but 
not  uniformly  so,  being  darker  in  some 
parts  than  in  others.  There  are  several 
explanations  offered  for  this  discolora- 
tion; it  may  have  been  caused  by  fire 
to  which  the  statue  has  been  exposed, 
or  by  a  gum  of  some  kind  which  was 
used  to  attach  a  coating  of  gold,  or  it 
maybe  the  result  of  age.  The  statue 
represents  a  woman  of  unusual  muscu- 
lar development,  "more  powerful,"  as 
an  expert  anatomist  said  after  studying 
it  carefully,  "  than  five  out  of  six  ordinary 
men."  This  remarkable  development 
.would  indicate  that  the  model  had  been 
specially  trained  for  a  mode  of  life  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  muscular  exer- 
tion. The  development  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  feet  and  ankles,  making 
it  a  reasonable  guess  that  the  model  was 
a  dancer—  an  interesting  deduction  in 
view  of  the  conjecture  of  some  critics 
that  the  statue  was  modeled  from  Phryne, 
the  celebrated  Greek  hetaira,  and  a 
favorite  model  of  Praxiteles.  The  great 
skill  of  the  unknown  sculptor  shows  itself 
in  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which 
anatomical  details  have  been  carried  out. 
Every  muscle  is  indicated  delicately  but 
with  the  utmost  precision,  so  that  not  even 
♦he  skilled  anatomist  can  find  anything 


to  criticise.  The  curve  of  the  backbone 
caused  by  the  posture,  the  swelling  of  a 
muscle  over  the  breast  due  to  the  raising 
of  the  right  arm,  the  difference  in  the 
muscles  of  the  right  and  left  legs,  the 
one  tense,  the  other  relaxed — all  these 
details  indicate  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
a  consummate  skill  in  reproducing  it 
The  technical  perfection  of  the  statue, 
its  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  its 
evident  antiquity,  even  the  possibility 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  master  Prax- 
iteles, are  not  the  most  noteworthy  things 
about  it ;  the  beauty  of  form  and  face 
which  it  embodies  would  make  its  ap- 
pearance an  important  event  in  the  world 
of  art  even  if  it  were  the  work  of  some 
obscure  sculptor  of  the  present  day.  If, 
as  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  the  new  Direct- 
or of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  says 
of  it,  and  as  most  of  those  who  have 
seen  it  are  ready  to  believe,  "  it  is  en- 
tirely worthy  of  Praxiteles,"  no  quarrel 
of  critics  as  to  the  date  of  its  carving 
or  the  identity  of  the  sculptor  who  made 
it  can  deprive  it  of  its  value,  not  neces- 
sarily commercial,  but  none  the  less  real, 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  sum  total  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  world. 

® 

_  „  „  The  thirty-fifth  annual 
S3u'Z  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  City  shows  that  the 
executors  of  that  very  important  institu- 
tion are  fully  informed  as  to  its  needs, 
and  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  opportunity 
is  now  afforded  to  build  up  a  great  artistic 
and  educational  center  in  New  York.  The 
collections  of  the  Museum,  the  trustees 
say,  have  not  been  systematically  devel- 
oped under  any  comprehensive  plan ; 
they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  some 
departments,  abnormally  extended  in 
others,  «?.nd  inadequately  represented  in 
still  -Khers.  This  result  has  come  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  in  past  expansion  upon 
gifts,  and  of  not  being  in  possession  of 
means  to  enlarge  the  collection  in  other 
directions,  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
no  gifts  had  been  made.  The  trustees 
have  exercised  more  critical  discrimina- 
tion in  recent  years  in  accepting  gifts, 
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and  they  now  propose  to  exclude  rigor- 
ously all  objects  of  every  kind  which  do 
not  attain  to  the  acknowledged  stand- 
ards. When  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Rogers  be- 
came interested  in  the  Museum,  before 
making  his  great  bequest  of  five  million 
dollars,  he  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  condition  and  its  management, 
and  became  satisfied  that  its  deficiencies 
were  due,  not  to  lack  of  intelligence  or 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  trustees, 
but  to  lack  of  means.  His  confidence 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  trustees  has  been  justified 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Caspar  Pur- 
don  Clarke  as  Director.  His  coming 
means  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  arrangement  and  direc- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  Museum,  in  the 
extension  of  its  collections,  their  accessi- 
bility and  educational  uses,  and  especially 
its  service  to  American  art.  The  trustees 
propose  reorganizing  the  Museum  into 
a  greater  number  of  departments  and 
placing  at  the  head  of  each  department 
a  curator  equipped  by  knowledge  and 
experience  for  his  specialty,  and  capable 
of  leadership,  not  only  in  arranging  and 
cataloguing  his  department,  but  in  en- 
larging it  and  utilizing  its  educational 
possibilities ;  and  they  propose,  by  bring- 
ing the  best  examples  of  American  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  into  the  Museum,  to 
make  it  not  only  an  adequate  exponent 
of  American  art,  but  to  use  its  great 
influence  and  authority  to  recognize  and 
foster  American  talent. 


At  the  recent  dinner  of 
>nd  Motion         Alumni  of  Amherst 

College  in  New  York 
City,  President  Harris  made  the  an- 
nouncement— rather  unusual  on  such 
occasions — that  there  had  been  no 
deficit  in  the  college  finances  during  the 
last  collegiate  year,  but  he  added  that 
this  encouraging  report  would  not,  he 
hoped,  give  the  impression  that  the  Col- 
lege needed  nothing  of  its  alumni.  It 
would  be  glad  to  receive  even  clothing 
which,  judged  by  New  York  standards, 
had  passed  its  usefulness,  but  which 
could  be  effectively  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of 
the  College  among  students  who  are 


working  their  way  through  the  institu- 
tion. "  Dress  suits "  might  not  even 
come  amiss,  for  there  is  an  attempt  in 
Amherst,  said  Dr.  Harris,  to  develop  in 
its  plan  of  education  the  social  side  of 
the  student  as  well  as  his  intellectual, 
his  religious,  and  his  physical  side.  This 
appeal  of  President  Harris's  for  evening 
dress,  made  with  a  touch  of  humor 
but  in  a  thoroughly  kindly  and  fraternal 
spirit,  has  given  the  newspapers  an  op- 
portunity to  poke  some  good-natured 
fun  at  Amherst.  But  after  the  smile 
that  these  amiable  jokes  excites  has 
passed  away,  there  is  left  a  feeling  that 
Dr.  Harris's  appeal  contains  in  it  some 
sound  philosophy  that  educators  too 
often  are  ignorant  of  or  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge.  Dr.  Harris  says  that 
Amherst  no  longer  believes  in  paternal- 
ism in  education,  but  in  fraternalism ; 
that  man  is  first  of  all  a  social  being,  and 
that  therefore  his  social  instinct  should 
be  guided  and  developed  as  well  as  his 
intellect,  his  physique,  or  his  conscience ; 
that  this  can  be  done  in  a  small  college 
in  no  better  way  than  by  having  the 
President  and  professors  meet  the  stu- 
dents as  gentlemen  meet  gentlemen; 
that  in  these  days  when  one  gentleman 
is  invited  to  dine  at  another  gentleman's 
house,  unless  the  guest  is  either  a  popu- 
lar genius  or  a  multi-millionaire — in 
which  case  he  can  wear  extraordinary 
clothing  and  appear  in  unbarbered  hair — 
he  desires  to  conform  to  the  usages  and 
customs  of  society.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  tailor  does  not  make  the 
man,  but  has  it  not  been  the  defect  of 
education  in  this  country  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  that  it  has  neglected  the  valuable 
element  of  personal  charm  and  grace  ? 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  per- 
sonal charm  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  man  whose  body  and  its  clothing, 
as  well  as  his  mind  and  conscience, 
are  giving  him  comfort  instead  of  dis- 
comfort. So  good  a  spiritual  authority 
as  Emerson  says  somewhere,  in  effect, 
that  there  is  a  consolation  in  being 
well  dressed  which  religion  does  not 
always  give.  To  those  people  who  think 
that  education  concerns  simply  Greek 
roots,  mathematical  equations,  and  chem- 
ical formulae,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  health  and  grace  of  the  body  and 
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the  propriety  and  attractiveness  of  its 
appearance,  we  are  glad  to  commend  the 
word  which  Dr.  Harris  has  spoken  con- 
cerning the  educational  value  of  the 
"  dress  suit." 

@ 

A  Cup  of  CoffM  The.  Potency  for  good  of 
a  simple  act  of  friendli- 
ness is  illustrated  anew  by  a  recent  under- 
taking of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training- 
School  of  New  York.  Opposite  the 
school  for  blocks  and  blocks  stretch  the 
yards  where  the  construction  is  being 
carried  on  of  the  new  terminal  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  From  the 
window  of  the  well-equipped  school 
building  the  workmen  at  noonday  could 
be  seen  sitting  on  rock  or  plank,  eating 
a  cold  and  uninviting  lunch.  The  broth- 
erliness  of  the  Bible  School  took  prac- 
tical expression  one  cold  January  morn- 
ing in  a  procession  which  left  the  kitchen 
bearing  cups  and  saucers  and  boilers  of 
hot  coffee.  The  men  at  first  could 
hardly  believe  that  any  one  cared  enough 
for  their  comfort  to  wish  to  give  them 
this  welcome  addition  to  their  meal ; 
they  thought  they  were  being  guyed,  and 
looked  suspiciously  in  the  bottom  of 
their  cups  for  pledges  or  invitations  to 
prayer-meetings.  As  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous was  forthcoming  than  a  cheery 
word  from  the  manager,  who  came  at 
twelve  noonday  and  twelve  midnight 
with  the  hot  coffee,  freely  dispensing  as 
much  as  any  one  wanted,  surprise  and 
suspicion  changed  to  hearty  appreciation. 
On  the  first  Sunday  a  committee  from 
the  men  called  at  the  school  to  give 
notice  that  they  were  at  work,  and  to 
ask  if  the  coffee  might  come  as  usual. 
"  We  do  not  believe  in  working  on  the 
Sabbath,"  they  were  told.  "  Nor  do  we," 
the  men  replied,  "  but  it's  work  or  lose 
our  job."  "  Very  well,"  came  the  answer, 
"  we  do  not  approve  ;  we  wish  it  were 
otherwise ;  but  since,  as  you  say,  you 
must  work  with  your  crew  or  be  laid  off, 
you  shall  have  your  coffee."  And  they 
did.  A  few  days  later  came  a  delega- 
">n  to  inquire  whether  a  luncheon  at  a 
lerate  cost  could  not  be  served.  This 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
\  a  big  bowl  of  soup  and  a  generous 
:-beef  sandwich  were  served  to  nearly 


two  hundred  men  for  the  sum  of  five 
cents  each,  the  coffee  accompanying 
without  charge.  The  luncheon  has  been 
provided  ever  since.  The  impulse  with 
which  this  sharing  began  took  no  account 
of  "  righting  the  saloon,"  and  was  in  the 
name  of  brotherhood  rather  than  of  tem- 
perance. All  the  more  gratifying  was 
the  remark  from  the  foreman,  whose 
permission  to  enter  the  yards  with  the 
coffee  had  been  most  grudgingly  given, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience, 
the  day  after  pay-day  found  all  his  men 
at  work,  none  laid  off  from  dissipation. 
And  he  added  with  satisfaction  that  he 
found  very  few  absences  in  the  afternoon ; 
that  before  they  had  the  coffee  the  men 
would  leave  the  yards  for  a  drink,  which 
always  resulted  in  some  being  unfit  to 
return.  There  are  other  large  gangs  of 
workmen  in  New  York  City  employed 
on  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station,  and  the  tunnels  beneath 
the  East  and  North  Rivers.  If  a  "  wink 
to  the  wise  "  is  sufficient,  we  think  the 
Bible  Teachers'  Training-School  has 
given  it. 

® 

A  Gmt  Work  The  boring  of  the  tunnel 
through  the  Alps  under  the 
Simplon  Pass  between  Brigue,  Switzer- 
land, and  Iselle,  Italy,  was  completed 
early  on  Friday  morning  of  last  week, 
after  seven  years  of  work  and  at  a  cost 
of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  divided 
between  the  railroad  company  which  is 
to  control  it  and  the  Governments  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  This  tunnel  is 
about  twelve  miles  long,  while  the  St  Go- 
thard  tunnel  is  nine  and  a  quarter,  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  a  little  over  seven 
and  a  half,  and  the  Hoosac  tunnel  four 
and  three-quarters.  For  a  long  time  the 
tunneling  of  the  Simplon  was  considered 
impossible,  but  the  twelve  miles  of  rock 
and  soil  have  now  been  pierced,  and 
direct  railway  communication  will  be 
open  between  Paris  and  Milan  without 
the  heavy  grades  of  the  St  Gothard  tun- 
nel. At  the  outset  a  hard  formation  of 
rock  presented  itself,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  miles  of  boring  very  powerful  springs 
gushed  out,  with  a  flow  of  more  than  five 
hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
and  compelled  a  suspension  of  work  on 
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had  been  partially  overcome,  shirting 
material  was  encountered  which  required 
a  heavy  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Later  the  arch  of  brickwork  supporting 
the  finished  portions  of  the  tunnel  was 
seriously  threatened  on  account  of  the 
slippery  substance  contained  in  the 
mountainous  formation,  and  a  large  part 
of  this  work  had  to  be  done  over.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  not  met 
until  last  September,  when  hot  water  in 
great  quantities  began  to  deluge  the  tun- 
nel and  compelled  suspension  of  work 
for  several  months.  A  large  amount 
of  water  on  the  Swiss  side  was  known 
to  exist,  and  it  was  expected  that  this 
mass  would  be  precipitated  to  the  Italian 
side  when  the  two  squads  of  workmen 
met  under  the  mountain,  and  great  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe. These  expectations  seem  to 
have  been  fulfilled ;  a  large  number  of 
workmen  were  in  great  danger  for  a 
time,  and  one  workman  appears  to  have 
been  lost  The  progress  of  the  work 
has  been  watched  with  great  attention 
by  the  engineers  interested  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Some  of  the  results  obtained 
in  boring  the  Simplon  may  have  very 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
diverting  the  surplus  water  of  the  Cha- 
gres  River,  to  do  which  a  tunnel  of  four 
miles  will  have  to  be  made  under  a 
mountain. 

® 

Opium   and  Human 
Nature 

It  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
document  which  the  Committee,  chosen 
by  the  Philippine  Commission,  has  pre-  • 
pared  in  reporting  its  conclusions  regard- 
ing methods  of  dealing  with  the  sale 
and  use  of  opium.  Its  lucidity,  articula- 
tion, terseness,  and  forceful  diction  make 
it  a  masterpiece  of  expository  writing. 
More  than  that,  it  expresses  not  merely 
the  conscientious  painstaking  of  officials, 
but  the  human  feeling  of  men. 

The  Committee  which  makes  this 
report,  though  consisting  of  only  three 
men,  is  representative  in  an  unusual 
degree  of  various  points  of  view.  -  One 
is  an  American  army  officer,  representing 
the  sentiment  of  authority  and  discipline ; 


one  a  Filipino  physician,  representing 
at  once  the  people  of  the  island  and 
expert  medical  knowledge ;  the  third,  a 
missionary  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  representing  the 
American  people  in  distinction  from 
American  officials,  and  the  enlightened 
moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  Ameri- 
cans. Major  Carter,  Dr.  Albert,  and 
Bishop  Brent  have  made  to  the  study  of 
the  opium  question  the  most  valuable 
and  comprehensive  contribution  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

Although  the  Committee  has  investi- 
gated administrative  measures  with  great 
care,  in  fact  has,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  collated  "  the  opium  legislation  of  a 
number  of  countries  where  the  use  of 
the  drug  is  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
large  concern,"  it  has  based  its  findings, 
not  upon  any  legal  precedents  as  such, 
but,  very  wisely,  upon  a  study  of  national 
characteristics  in  the  Orient,  and  human 
conditions  there. 

Although  the  Committee  visited  and 
studied  Java,  Cochin  China,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  various  places  in  China, 
including  Hongkong,  it  really  found  the 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  Japan- 
ese administration  of  Formosa.  There 
is  a  good  and  human  reason  why  this 
should  have  been  the  case.  That  rea- 
son can  be  found  in  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  Japanese  and  of  the 
Chinese,  and  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Japanese  are  now  governing 
Formosa.  In  Japan  public  sentiment 
is  intensely  hostile  to  the  use  of  opium. 
"An  opium  user  in  Japan  would  be 
socially  as  a  leper.  A  Japanese  may 
get  drunk  every  night  in  the  week  on 
sake  without  losing  caste,  but  woe  betide 
him  if  he  resort  to  the  seductions  of 
opium."  Such  public  opinion  is  genu- 
ine because  it  springs  from  a  deep- 
seated  and  constantly  recurrent  emo- 
tion. As  the  Committee  says,  "The 
Japanese,  to  a  man,  fear  opium  as  we 
fear  the  cobra  or  the  rattlesnake." 
Moreover,  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese, 
which,  as  all  the  world  has  seen  during 
the  present  war,  is  the  ruling  power 
over  the  people  as  a  whole,  enlists  the 
support  of  every  Japanese  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  opium  habit  In  Japan, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  East 
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regarded  as  an  evil ;  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  East  as  in  Japan  is  its  men- 
ace to  the  national  life  so  dreaded. 
The  laws  against  opium  in  Japan,  pro- 
hibiting not  only  its  sale,  but  even  its 
use  except  as  a  medicine,  are  therefore, 
as  the  Committee  emphatically  states, 
"kept  to  the  letter  in  a  population  of 
47,000,000."  On  the  other  hand,  China 
lacks  what  Japan  eminently  possesses, 
public  opinion  and  a  national  life. 
Though  it  is  true  that  in  China  opium  is 
regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  not  universally 
dreaded,  nor  is  it  conceived  of  as  a 
menace  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  This 
is  because  the  very  loyalty  to  family 
which  characterizes  the  Chinese,  and 
which  is  the  source  of  so  many  of  their 
virtues,  enables  the  Chinaman  to  disre- 
gard the  welfare  of  others  outside  of  his 
own  family.  "To  him,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Committee,  "the  injury  of  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  may  be 
a  righteous  duty,  provided  the  few  are 
his  family  and  the  many  not.  This 
peculiar  altruistic  selfishness  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Chinese,  but  as  a  general 
effective  cause  it  pervades  their  life, 
their  thought,  and  their  action."  Con- 
sequently, the  Chinaman  who  would 
ward  off  the  opium  habit  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  will  have  no 
qualms  in  selling  opium  to  the  members 
of  other  families.  Life  in  China,  more- 
over, is  characterized  by  monotony. 
Games  and  other  active  amusements 
have  no  place  in  the  life  of  the  common 
people  there.  Some  form  of  recreation, 
however,  they  must  have ;  and  the  quiet, 
meditative,  soporific  relaxation  induced 
by  opium  takes  the  place  of  active  recre- 
ation in  vogue  elsewhere.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  have  gone,  therefore,  the 
use  of  opium,  with  its  various  prepara- 
tions, such  as  morphia,  has  followed. 
The  exception  seems  to  be  Japan  alone, 
where  public  sentiment,  crystallized  in 
the  law,  is  so  rigorous  that  Chinamen 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  have  been 
known  to  stay  away  from  Japan  to  their 
own  disadvantage  and  the  disadvantage 
of  their  business  because  they  could  not 
there  obtain  and  use  the  drug.  Else- 
where opium  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  Chi- 
nese influence. 
What  makes  Formosa  interesting  and 


invaluable  as  a  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  proper  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  opium  problem  is  the  fact 
that  there  the  situation  created  by  the 
Chinese  is  being  solved  by  the  Japanese. 
In  Japan  there  is  .no  opium  problem,  bet 
there  is  an  overpowering  anti-opium  senti- 
ment. There  the  only  method,  there- 
fore, that  is  required  is  one  of  prevention; 
but  in  Formosa  there  is  an  opium  habit, 
and  it  is  there  only  that  the  inexorable 
Japanese  hostility  to  opium  is  meeting 
conditions  that  require  not  merely  preven- 
tion but  cure.  It  is  of  first  importance 
to  note  that  in  meeting  these  new  condi- 
tions the  Japanese  have  not  m  the  slight- 
est degree  lost  their  fear  and  hatred  of 
opium.  The  Committee  pays  a  great 
tribute  to  Japan  in  saying  that  "  Japan, 
which  is  a  non-Christian  country,  is  the 
only  country  visited  by  the  Committee 
where  the  opium  question  is  dealt  with 
in  its  purely  moral  and  social  aspect " — 
that  is,  without  regard  in  the  least  to  its 
commercial  phases.  And  what  is  true 
in  Japan  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the 
Japanese  methods  in  Formosa.  No 
Puritan  of  New  England,  no  Prohibi- 
tionist of  the  most  uncompromising 
type,  can  surpass  the  Japanese  in  their 
animosity  towards,  this  evil.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Japanese,  with  all  their  ear- 
nestness, have  not  foregone  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom.  They  have  recognized 
that  in  Formosa  the  same  methods  are 
not  practicable  as  those  in  use  in  Japan, 
because  the  problem  is  different.  Instead 
of  a  categorical  prohibition,  which  has 
proved  effective  only  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  opium,  they 
have  adopted  a  progressive  prohibition, 
which  is  proving  effective  as  a  cure  of 
the  habit  where  it  already  exists.  The 
system,  as  the  Committee  says,  is  one  of 
government  monopoly.  The  Government 
forbids  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
restricts  the  possession  of  the  instruments 
used  in  opium-smoking  to  licensed  per- 
sons, forbids  all  Japanese  from  using 
opium  except  on  medical  order  in  sick- 
ness, and  forbids  it  to  every  one  else 
except  to  those  who  are  licensed  as 
chronic  morphomaniacs.  In  this  last 
provision  the  Japanese  Government 
recognfees  the  fact  that  a  person  who 
has'  become  addicted  to-  the  drug  is 
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subject  to  grave  injury  if  he  is  suddenly 
deprived  of  it.  Indeed,  to  deprive  an 
"  opium  fiend  "  of  his  drug  is  to  induce 
a  mania  which  would  work  social  injury 
of  the  gravest  sort.  Moreover,  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
dealing  with  a  population  which  is  not 
only  alien  but  is  by  tradition  inimical  to 
the  Japanese,  and  a  categorical  prohibi- 
tive measure  would  be  considered  an  act 
of  oppression,  and  thus  become  not  only 
not  a  cure  but  positively  an  irritant. 
The  question,  too,  of  smuggling  is  in- 
volved. 

But  the  Japanese  Government  is  not 
content  with  protecting,  on  the  one 
band,  non-users  from  the  habit,  and 
grad  lally  eliminating,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  the  drug  from  the  island  by 
the  death  and  departure  of  morpho- 
maniacs.  The  Government  has  under- 
taken to  assist  morphomaniacs  in  break- 
ing off  the  habit.  Thus,  it  has  pro- 
vided that  "  any  victim  can  receive  treat- 
ment in  one  of  the  ten  government 
hospitals  of  Formosa;  medical  care  is 
provided  for  those  outside  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  pamphlets  indicating  home 
treatment  are  placed  in  their  hands." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Committee's  recommendation 
to  consider  any  part  of  their  report 
except  that  which  deals  with  Japan, 
China,  and  Formosa.  With  few  excep- 
tions, their  studies  in  other  colonies 
have  had  only  the  effect  to  indicate 
what  had  better  not  be  done.  In  the 
light  of  the  Committee's  conclusion, 
borne  out  by  practically  unanimous  tes- 
timony, that  the  system  in  use  in  For- 
mosa "is  more  effective  in  decreasing 
the  use  of  opium  than  any  other  system 
which  the  Committee  has  cognizance  of 
among  a  people  where  morphomania  is 
a  common  vice,"  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Committee  recommend  what  is  prac- 
tically an  adaptation  of  the  Formosan 
system  for  the  Philippines.  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  system  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  "opium  and  the  traffic 
therein  be  made  a  strict  Government 
monopoly  immediately."  That  is  the 
first  provision.  "  Second,  prohibition, 
exaeptfor  medicinal  purposes,  after  three 
years.  Third,  only  licensees,  who  shall 
be  males  and  over  twenty-one  years  of 


age,  shall  be  allowed  to  use  opium  until 
prohibition  goes  into  effect  Fourth,  all 
venders  or  dispensers  of  opium,  except 
for  medical  purposes,  shall  be  salaried 
officials  of  the  Government.  Fifth,  every 
effort  shall  be  made  (a)  to  deter  the 
young  from  contracting  the  habit  by 
pointing  out  its  evil  effects  and  by  leg- 
islation, (b)  to  aid  in  caring  for  and 
curing  those  who  manifest  a  desire  to 
give  up  the  habit,  and  (c)  to  punish  and, 
if  necessary,  to  remove  from  the  islands 
incorrigible  offenders." 

Such  a  report  gives  every  American 
a  right  to  a  new  pride  in  his  country 
and  a  new  confidence  in  the  Nation's 
power  to  deal  with  novel  and  perplexing 
problems.  If,  as  at  present  seems  prob- 
able, these  recommendations  are  embod- 
ied in  law,  so  that  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission may  proceed  to  put  this  policy 
of  progressive  prohibition  under  Govern- 
ment monopoly  into  practice,  the  United 
States  will  have  taken  a  position  beside 
Japan  in  dealing  with  this  evil  in  a  spirit 
at  once  of  moral  earnestness  and  of  wise 
restraint. 

ft 

The  Arbitration  Treaties 
Precedents 

In  last  week's  issue  we  appealed  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  practically  repu- 
diating the  general  treaties  of  arbitration 
negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  eight  foreign  Powers.  We  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  this  repudiation  does 
not  concern  the  relative  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate ;  but  that  it 
denies  the  power  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  in  co-operation  to  make  any  • 
general  treaty  of  arbitration ;  and  we 
promised  our  readers  that  in  a  subse- 
quent issue  we  would  show  that  this 
action  of  the  Senate  is  as  contrary  to 
precedent  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  Con- 
stitutional principles. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
"  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 
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That  this  power  is  unlimited  except  as 
explicit  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
deny  to  Congress  power  to  do  certain 
acts,  as  to  establish  religion,  or  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  is 
affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A 
single  quotation  must  suffice  for  our 
purpose : 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by  those 
restraints  which  are  found  in  that  instrument 
against  the  action  of  the  government  or  of 
its  departments,  and  those  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  government  itself  and  of  that 
of  the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended 
that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  authorize  what 
the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  government  or  in  that  of 
one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of  any  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  without  its  con- 
sent. But,  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  not 
perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any 
matter  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiations with  a  foreign  country.  (Geoffrey 
vs.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.) 

There  needs  no  other  authority  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  conies  within  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  The  arbi- 
tration treaties  which  the  Senate  has 
practically  rejected  provided  for  refer- 
ring certain  classes  of  cases  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  and  left  the  President 
to  determine,  when  any  difference  should 
arise,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cases  defined  by  this  treaty.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  that  this  confers  upon 
the  President  treaty-making  power  and 
is  therefore  unconstitutional,  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
and  the  uniform  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  with  common 
sense. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity to  delegate  to  the  President  power 
either  to  enact  legislation  or  to  make 
treaties.  "  That  Congress  cannot  dele- 
gate legislative  power  to  the  President  is 
a  principle  universally  recognized  as 
vital  to  the  integrity  and  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  government  ordained  by  the 
Constitution"  (United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Field  versus  Clark) ;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  and  was  impliedly  recog- 
nized in  this  case,  that  the  President 
cannot  be  invested  with  treaty-making 
power.   JJirt  a  delegation  of  power  to 


the  President  ,to  interpret  a  law  or  a 
treaty,  or  to  determine  when  a  future 
event  has  occurred,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  law  or  treaty  is  to  become 
operative,  is  not  a  delegation  of  power 
to  make  a  law  or  make  a  treaty.  One 
would  think  this  was  plain  enough  not 
to  require  either  argument  or  precedent. 
In  fact,  however,  the  question  has  been 
raised,  and  definitely  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Field  versus  Clark,  above 
referred  to.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  cites  from  a 
Pennsylvania  case  and  makes  its  own 
the  following  language : 

The  Legislature  cannot  delegate  its  power 
to  make  a  law,  but  it  can  make  a  law  to  del- 
egate a  power  to  determine  some  fact  or 
state  cl  things  upon  whjch  the  law  makes,  or 
intends  to  make,  its  own  action  depend,  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
government  There  are  many  things  upon 
which  wise  and  useful  legislation  must  de- 
pend, which  cannot  be  known  to  the  law- 
making power,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a 
subiect  of  inquiry  and  determination  outside 
of  the  halls  of  legislation. 

In  the  case  which  we  are  considering 
the  Senate  was  asked  to  ratify  a  treaty 
and  to  delegate  to  the  President  power 
to  determine  certain  facts  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  treaty  makes  its  own 
effectiveness  depend.  These  facts  are 
largely  mere  matters  of  procedure,  as 
we  point  out  hereafter.  In  refusing 
to  make  this  delegation  of  power  the 
Senate  has  done  what  it  could  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government  It  has  done 
what  it  could  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
civilized  world  toward  substitution  of 
judicial  procedure  for  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  It  has 
for  the  time  being  absolutely  prohibited 
the  United  States  from  having  any  share 
in  that  beneficent  movement  To  this 
aspect  of  the  case  we  shall  refer  again. 
In  this  article  we  simply  wish  to  show 
our  readers  that  the  claim  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has  no 
Constitutional  power  to  delegate  such 
authority  to  the  President  denies  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
acted  upon  in  a  long  series  of  historical 
precedents  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment,  A  number  of  these  precedents 
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are  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Field  versus  Clark. 

In  1794,  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  Congress  authorized  the 
President,  "  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
public  safety  shall  so  require,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  to 
continue  or  revoke  the  same  whenever  he 
shall  think  proper."  In  1798  Congress 
passed  and  President  Adams  approved  an 
act  suspending  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  authorized  the  President,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  specified  in  the  act, 
"  to  remit  and  discontinue  the  prohibi- 
tions and  restraints  hereby  enacted  and 
declared."  In  1 809  Congress  forbade  the 
importation  of  merchandise  from  either 
Great  Britain  or  France,  and  gave  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority 
under  certain  specified  conditions  to 
revoke  this  embargo  and  allow  the  trade 
to  be  renewed.  The  Constitutionality 
of  this  act  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that 
this  did  not  delegate  legislative  power 
to  the  President ;  it  only  prescribed  the 
evidence  to  be  admitted  establishing  a 
fact  upon  which  the  law  should  go  into 
effect.  It  affirmed  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  "  either  ex- 
pressly or  conditionally,  as  their  judg- 
ment should  direct,"  and  the  right  of 
Congress  to  make  that  condition  one 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  the  President. 

Similar  discretion  was  given  to  the 
President  by  the  acts  of  1806,  1815, 
1817,  and  1830.  Again,  in  1824,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  discontinue 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and 
impost,  on  satisfactory  evidence  being 
given  to  him  that  no  discriminating  du- 
ties of  tonnage  or  impost  were  imposed 
by  the  foreign  nation  concerned  upon 
United  States  vessels;  and  in  1866  to 
allow  the  importation  of  cattle,  which  by 
general  acthad  been  prohibited,  whenever 
in  his  judgment  the  importation  would 
involve  no  danger  of  introduction  or 
spread  of  contagiousor  infectious  disease. 
In  1854  the  provisions  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  made  dependent  upon 
the  act  of  the  President)  and  in  Decem- 


ber of  the  following  year  he,  by  procla- 
mation, admitted  certain  articles  free  of 
duty  from  Newfoundland  because  he 
had  received  satisfactory  evidence  that 
that  province  had  consented  to  have  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  extended  to  it. 

Analogous  acts  of  an  international 
character,  the  operation  of  which  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  President  and  his  proclamation, 
were  passed  in  1884.  The  McKinley 
Tariff  Act  in  1890  provided  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  reciprocal 
trade  with  other  countries,  whenever  the 
President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
government  of  any  country  producing 
certain  specified  articles  imposes  a  duty 
upon  products  to  the  United  States 
which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of 
those  articles  into  the  United  States,  he 
may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal 
and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the 
provisions  of  the  act  allowing  such  free 
introduction.  This,  though  not  a  reci- 
procity treaty,  was  legislation  to  promote 
reciprocity,  and  was  declared  Constitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was 
the  case  of  Field  versus  Clark,  cited 
above,  the  leading  case  and  final  author- 
ity on  this  general  subject. 

These  cases  relate  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  delegate  authority  to  the 
President  to  determine  conditions  upon 
which  acts  of  Congress  shall  become 
operative.  Precisely  the  same  principle 
applies  and  has  been  applied  in  the  case 
of  treaties.  By  the  treaty  of  1830  with 
Turkey  it  was  provided  that  litigations 
between  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  heard  unless  the  American 
Dragoman  was  present.  In  1874  author- 
ity was  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  this  treaty  whenever  he  should  receive 
satisfactory  information  that  the  Turkish 
Government  had  organized  tribunals  on 
a  basis  likely  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  impartial  justice.  In  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  sovereign 
of  the  Independent  State  of  Congo,  arbi- 
tration of  differences  is  provided  for 
before  a  tribunal  of  three  members. 
The  United  States  is  to  select  ong^be 
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King  of  the  Belgians  another,  and  a 
friendly  government  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties  is  to  select 
the  third.  Does  any  one  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  conclude  a  new  treaty 
in  every  instance  wherein  it  was  desired 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  ? 
Manifestly  not ;  and  yet,  in  executing  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator  and  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians for  the  selection  of  a  friendly 
government  to  select  the  third  arbitrator, 
and  to  define  the  matter  in  dispute,  and 
the  time  of  assembling  of  the  tribunal, 
and  the  several  stages  of  the  procedure — 
matters  very  similar  to  those  provided 
for  in  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
which  the  Senate  has  practically  rejected. 

In  the  famous  Piatt  Amendment,  in- 
corporated in  and  made  part  of  the 
treaty  with  Cuba,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Government  of  Cuba  will  accept,  and  so 
far  as  necessary  extend,  the  plans  already 
devised,  or  other  plans  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,forthe  sanitation  of  the  cities 
of  the  island.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  every  plan  suggested  by  Cuba  for 
the  sanitation  of  its  cities  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  make  the  agreement  under 
Section  5  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  a  legal 
and  binding  agreement?  It  is  further 
provided  that,  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  the  Government  of  Cuba  will  sell 
or  lease  to  the  United  States  lands  nec- 
essary for  coaling  or  naval  stations  at 
certain  specified  points  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has  violated  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  dele- 
gating to  the  President  power  to  agree 
with  Cuba  respecting  such  coaling  or 
naval  stations  ? 

In  1902  there  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  treaty  with  South  American 
Republics,  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
certain  classes  of  differences  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for 
settlement,  "  unless  the  differing  parties 
should  prefer  that  a  special  jurisdiction 
should  be  organized,  according  to  Article 


XXI.  of  the  Convention  [of  The  Hague] 
referred  to."  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
this  clause  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  every  question 
which  arises  with  the  South  American 
Republics,  in  order  that  the  Senate  shall 
determine  whether  it  prefers  that  a  special 
jurisdiction  shall  be  organized  ?  If  not, 
then  power  is  delegated  to  the  President 
to  determine  whether  the  case  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  general  court  or  to  a 
special  tribunal. 

Let  us  sum  up  in  the  briefest  possible 
form  the  results  of  this  partial  historical 
survey.  It  is  established,  both  by  Con- 
gressional precedents  and  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  Constitutional  to 
delegate  to  the  President  power : 

To  establish  or  remove  an  embargo. 

To  admit  specified  articles  free  of 
duty,  and  to  reimpose  the  duty. 

To  prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle 
if  such  importation  is  perilous  to  public 
health,  and  to  remove  die  prohibition. 

To  suspend  or  to  reimpose  tonnage 
duties. 

To  waive  or  to  put  into  effect  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty  prescribing  judicial 
proceedings  for  American  citizens  in  a 
foreign  country. 

To  agree  with  a  foreign  nation  what 
plans  for  sanitation  are  adequate. 

To  agree  with  a  foreign  nation  what 
sites  for  coaling  or  naval  stations  are 
satisfactory. 

To  enter  into  agreement  with  a  for- 
eign nation  in  the  selection  and  consti- 
tution of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

To  enter  into  agreement  with  a  for- 
eign nation  in  determining  whether  a 
special  case  shall  be  submitted  to  a  gen- 
eral or  to  a  special  court. 

And  in  the  light  of  these  precedents 
it  is  soberly  affirmed  that  the  Senate 
cannot  delegate  to  the  President  power 
to  decide  whether  a  specific  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  belongs  in  a  category  of  cases 
which  the  Senate  has  previously  care- 
fully defined,  and  which  it  has  agreed 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal for  settlement.  It  is  soberly  main- 
tained that  the  Senate  has  no  Constitu- 
tional power  to  enter  into  a  general 
agreement  to  leave  a  class  of  cases  to 
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the  Hague  Tribunal,  that  all  that  it  can 
do  is  to  say  that  "  we  agree  that  we  will 
agree  when  we  agree  to  agree." 

• 

The  Steep  Ascent 

The  questionings  of  Job,  face  to  face 
with  an  outworn  explanation  of  the  sor- 
rows and  afflictions  of  men,  were  met,  not 
by  a  sudden  flood  of  light,  but  by  a  swift 
unveiling  of  the  splendor  of  the  universe. 
No  word  came  from  the  depths  of  space 
in  which  Orion  and  Aldebaran  blazed  like 
flaming  suns,  but  on  the  verge  of  fathom- 
less mystery  and  wonder  from  which  he 
looked  into  the  universe  there  issued  a 
new  consciousness  of  the  impotence  •of 
human  judgment,  a  new  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Infinite.  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Him  whose  minutest  work  on  the  leaf  of 
a  fem  holds  a  secret  which  is  beyond 
the  keenest  search  of  knowledge  ?  How 
shall  we  know  what  life  may  hold  for  us 
when  its  curve  is  so  vast  that  the  full 
space  of  our  years  shows  no  bending  of 
the  line?  With  what  wisdom  can  we 
call  the  happenings  of  the  day  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  when  they  may  not  dis- 
close their  meaning  or  bear  their  fruits 
for  a  full  century  ? 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  nothing  could 
be  more  pitiful  than  our  judgments  on 
our  fortunes  from  hour  to  hour ;  so  nar- 
row is  the  range  of  our  vision,  so  dim 
our  sight,  so  incompetent  our  faculties 
for  the  tasks  we  lay  upon  them.  Half 
the  judgments  passed  upon  life  are  false 
because  the  judges  are  incompetent  to 
reach  a  sound  conclusion  by  reason  of 
lack  of  moral  sanity,  of  the  ability  to  get 
above  the  mist  of  temperament,  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  personal  experience 
and  look  at  things  in  the  large,  clearly, 
dispassionately,  with  a  vision  unblurred 
by  moral,  mental,  or  physical  disease. 
The  roots  of  much  skepticism  and  of  all 
cynicism  are  not  in  the  universe;  they  are 
in  the  nature  and  life  of  the  skeptic  and 
cynic;  and  many  of  those  whose  interpre- 
tations of  life  have  touched  the  imagina- 
tion and  affected  the  judgment  of  their 
fellows  most  deeply  have  been  utterly 
incompetent  to  speak  authoritatively  of 
anything  save  their  own  experience.  No 


gift  of  passionate  speech  can  clothe  a 
man  with  authority  to  decide  on  the 
great  questions  of  fate  when  he  has 
made  himself  incompetent  to  under- 
stand them.  The  sane  man  alone  has  a 
right  to  assume  judicial  functions  in  the 
great  court  of  life ;  genius,  when  it  lacks 
sanity,  is  only  a  special  pleader  in  that 
court. 

And  of  those  whose  lives  and  minds 
are  sane  how  many  have  the  power  of 
detaching  themselves  from  themselves 
and  looking  at  life  as  it  affects  society  ? 
How  many  have  lived  deeply  and  widely 
enough  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  the  final  and  ultimate  truth  about  the 
life  of  man  in  a  world  which  was  sown 
as  a  seed  in  the  furrows  of  time  a  mill- 
ion years  ago  and  in  a  society  which  is* 
still  in  its  early  stages  of  development  ? 
Surely  there  is  need  that  the  lesson  set 
for  Job  should  be  studied  by  the  men 
and  women  of  to-day,  whose  first  impulse 
when  any  pain  falls  on  them  is  to  chal- 
lenge God,  and  whose  passionate  re- 
sponse to  any  hardship  which  comes  to 
them  in  their  relations  with  society  is  to 
tear  down  and  cast  aside  the  ancient 
order  which  has  slowly  and  with  infinite 
pain  built  up  the  home  and  set  the  family 
in  it  and  made  it  the  shrine  of  love. 

The  incredible  vulgarity  of  divorce 
has  its  root  in  the  failure  to  understand 
what  love  is  or  means  ;  and  a  thousand 
travesties  of  the  home  make  clear  the 
fatal  blindness  that  has  fallen  on  a  host 
of  men  and  women  who  have  mistaken 
a  sudden  glow  of  passion  for  the  supreme 
passion  of  the  soul,  and  have  set  out  to 
find  happiness  in  the  gifts  of  others 
rather  than  in  the  lavish  outpouring  of 
their  own  souls.  The  shepherd  in  Virgil, 
after  long  search,  found  Love  living 
among  the  rocks;  to-day  men  and  wo- 
men are  seeking  Love  in  rich  and  fallow 
places,  and,  when  they  find  him  not,  cry 
out  that  Love  is  an  illusion  of  youth,  and 
happiness  a  mirage  of  the  morning  which 
fades  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Love  hides  from  self-seekers  and 
thrives  best  in  difficult  and  lonely 
places ;  and  they  only  who  seek  him 
with  infinite  patience  and  endure  hard- 
ship with  a  glad  heart  for  his  sake  find 
him.'  The  restless,  short-sighted,  impa- 
tient throng  who  rush  hither  and  thither 
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in  a  mad  race  for  happiness,  unwilling  to 
bear  love's  burden,  endure  its  discipline, 
or  wait  its  ripening,  know  nothing  of  its 
nature,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  over- 
take its  blessedness.  And  yet  these  are 
they  who  fill  the  modern  world  with 
cries  of  pain,  with  acts  of  lawlessness, 
with  manifold  infidelities,  with  a  chorus 
cf  cynical  denials  of  love  I  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  ignorant  can  come  only 
ignorance,  as  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
unclean  can  come  only  uncleanness.  It 
is  not  Love  upon  which  such  as  these 
sit  in  judgment ;  it  is  themselves.  Love 
flies  from  those  who  approach  with  the 
eager  and  burning  selfishness  of  mere 
passion,  but  stands  suddenly  beside 
those  who  seek  not  that  they  be  served 
-but  that  they  may  serve.  The  shy  bird 
happiness,  vainly  pursued  by  such  a 
frantic  throng  of  men  and  women,  flies 
from  the  self-seeking  and  reveals  itself  to 
the  self-forgetful ;  and  Love,  upon  whom 
it  waits  and  with  whom  it  bears  immortal 
companionship,  sits  content  and  smiling 
by  the  hearth  of  those  who  serve  for  what 
they  can  give,  not  for  what  they  can  get 
It  is  true,  love  often  begins  in  a  great 
self-assertion,  an  outburst  of  egotism 
which  knows  for  the  moment  only  one 
object,  and  must  possess  what  it  seeks 
though  all  the  world  fall  in  ruins  about 
it  as  the  world  crumbled  about  Romeo ; 
but  if  happiness  is  to  lodge  with  love,  to 
this  fierce  passion  of  egoism  there  must 
succeed  a  noble  surrender  of  self;  for 
the  secret  of  happiness  in  love  is  to  pour 
out  the  wealth  of  one's  soul  and  to  be 
brain  and  heart  and  hands  and  feet  to 
another ;  to  ask  little  but  to  give  all ;  to 
count  one's  self  rich  in  what  is  spent, 
not  in  what  is  saved ;  to  find  the  im- 
mortal joy  by  losing  it.  The  depth 
and  volume  of  the  outgoing  tide  meas- 
ure and  fix  the  rush  and  force  of 
the  returning  floods  sweeping  back  to 
the  havens  whence  they  streamed  forth. 
The  immortal  lovers  are  not  those  who 
have  demanded  much,  but  those  who 
have  given  all  for  love's  sake,  and  sor- 
rowed only  when  there  were  no  more 
services  to  be  rendered,  no  more  life  to 
be  laid  down.  The  light  that  shines 
from  their  poetic  and  heroic  figures 
streams  not  from  any  bliss  which  sets  its 
andles  aflame  about  their  paths,  but 


from  die  divine  fire  which  kindled  and 
glowed  in  their  spirits. 

For  many  of  these  there  was  no  home- 
coming at  the  end  of  the  day,  with  win- 
dows aglow  and  that  waiting  sympathy 
and  fellowship  and  devotion  which  make 
so  many  doors  into  quiet  homes  the 
gates  of  Paradise ;  there  was  the  steep 
ascent,  the  lonely  vigil,  the  fierce  strug- 
gle, the  defeat  which  was  but  a  mask  of 
victory,  the  triumphant  death  with  the 
face  to  the  foe.  Among  the  seekers  after 
Love,  nevertheless,  these  surely  wear 
most  worthily  the  fadeless  crown.  Love 
that  was  bom  in  heaven  and  came  on 
earth  to  console,  to  heal,  to  inspire,  to 
transport,  never  yet  came  for  justice  to  the 
court  where  the  misguided  and  blinded 
go  for  release  from  bonds  taken  without 
a  thought  save  for  their  own  pleasure. 
To  those  alone  is  the  heavenly  presence 
revealed  and  the  heavenly  vision  set  in 
the  sky  of  daily  life  who  seek  Love  that 
they  may  serve,  and  who  come  upon  great 
happiness  by  the  way  of  great  forgetful- 
ness. 

ft 

The  Spectator 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  see  to-night,"  said  the  Specta- 
tor's friend,  as  they  sat  at  a  table  at 
Lorber's,  the  well-known  Jewish  restau- 
rant on  the  East  Side.  "  The  man  at  the 
Yiddish  theater  has  about  as  much  Eng- 
lish as  I  have  Yiddish,  and  we  got  badly 
mixed.  I  started  with  the  impression 
that  the  play  was  to  be  a  Biblical  one, 
given  for  die  benefit  of  some  Hebrew 
orphan  asylum  or  other.  Bu  t  at  the  end 
I  came  out  with  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
something  about  a  steamboat  or  steam- 
engine,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Knee-Pants  Union, 
because  I  saw  the  union  badge  on  the 
ushers,  who  are  there  already.  What- 
ever it  is  it  will  be  crowded,  for  the 
Knee-Pants  Union  is  popular  in  this  part 
of  the  town." 

® 

The  restaurant  was  evidendy  popular 
also.  The  Spectator  had  heard  of  it  as 
a  place  where  Mr.  Jerome,  whose  offices 
were  near  by,  often  dropped  in  to  a  meal, 
and  where  President  Roosevelt,  in  the 
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days  when  he  was  Police  Commissioner, 
used  to  lunch  frequently.  The  bi  11  of  fare 
interested  him  as  he  consulted  it.  Its 
table  d1>6te  dinner  for  thirty-five  cents, 
"  with  poultry  forty  cents,"  was  conspicu- 
ous by  the  absence  of  every  variety  of 
ham,  pork,  hare,  etc.  For  Lorber's  is  a 
"  kosher  "  restaurant,  as  befits  its  clien- 
tele. Some  of  the  dishes  were  curious, 
and  the  Spectator  tried  them  promptly, 
finding  "  goulash "  and  "  calves'  lung 
stew "  to  be  savory  meats  enough. 
"  White  or  black  coffee  ?"  inquired  the 
waiter  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  and  the 
Spectator  found  that  caft  au  /ait  was 
"  white  coffee  "  here.  Some  diners  were 
drinking  beer  and  light  wines,  but  the 
majority  seemed  to  order  only  coffee  or 
tea. 

a 

"  The  Jews  are  a  temperate  people," 
said  the  Spectator's  companion,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  East  Side  for  a 
year  or  two.  "You  seldom  see  any 
drunkenness  among  them.  One  thing 
about  them  has  surprised  me.  I  always 
thought  the  Jew  was  fond  of  hoarding 
and  averse  to  spending.  But  it  isn't  so 
on  the  East  Side.  They  spend  freely 
when  they  have  money.  The  women 
wear  quantities  of  cheap  jewelry  or  real 
gems,  as  they  can  afford  it,  and  the  men 
spend  money  for  dress  and  amusement 
too.  Another  thing  is  that  the  children 
are  getting  all  the  education  New  York 
can  offer  them.  Do  you  realize  that 
every  fourth  student  in  Columbia  is  a 
Jew,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  students 
in  the  City  College  are  Jews  ?  In  poli- 
tics also,  though  the  district  leader  is 
rarely  a  Jew,  his  right-hand  man  fre- 
quently is.  New  York  has  been  called, 
you  know,  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  has 
more  Jews  in  it  than  Jerusalem,  certainly, 
and  gives  them  a  better  chance  than  any 
city  in  the  world  has  done  since  the  days 
of  Titus.  You'll  find  that  the  audience 
to-night  will  look  as  well  fed  and  happy 
as  the  millionaires  at  the  Metropolitan." 

ft 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  looked  much 
happier.  The  Grand  Theater,  from  the 
parquet  to  the  fourth  gallery,  was  packed 
with  a  cheerful  and  expansive  crowd. 
The  Spectator  and  his  friend  had  seats 


in  a  first-floor  stage-box,  behind  two 
couples  and  a  small  child.  It  was  all 
they  could  do  to  get  to  them  through  the 
serried  throng  which  was  standing  three 
deep  around  the  back  of  the  theater. 
The  badge  of  the  Knee-Pants  Union  was 
everywhere — red  ribbon  printed  in  gold. 
Small  boys  of  the  true  knee-pants  age 
were  everywhere,  too,  and  so  were  little 
girls,  and  the  Spectator  saw  two  infants 
in  arms.  There  were,  however,  appar- 
ently no  old  people  in  the  house,  and 
few  elderly  ones.  The  women  wore  no 
hats,  but  some  had  worsted  "nubias" 
on  their  heads.  An  approved  style 
seemed  to  be  a  red  or  green  sweater, 
with  a  fur  boa  round  the  neck  as  a  finish. 

ft 

The  name  of  the  play,  on  the  tickets, 
was  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  aiad 
outside  the  theater,  above  the  entrance, 
in  blazing  electric  lights,  were  the  words, 
in  English,  "  In  the  True  Power ;"  but 
the  programme,  printed  three-fourths  in 
Yiddish  and  the  remainder  in  English, 
gave  the  drama  the  name  "  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  by  J.  Gordin,"  while  an  old 
"  souvenir  programme,"  all  in  English, 
kindly  brought  by  the  usher  for  the 
Spectator's  benefit,  called  it  "  Solomon 
Kaus,  the  Inventor,  by  Brochfogel." 
The  Spectator,  therefore,  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly what  he  saw,  and,  having  but  small 
knowledge  of  German  and  none  what- 
ever of  Yiddish,  cannot  tell  with  any 
accuracy  what  he  heard.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  to  follow  an  unknown 
play  in  an  unknown  language,  as  he  can 
testify,  when  the  kindly  neighbor  in  front 
leans  back  and  translates,  in  broken 
English  and  with  many  expressive  ges- 
tures, the  climaxes  of  each  act,  and  when, 
besides,  actors  like  Jacob  Adler  and  his 
company  are  on  the  stage.  The  play 
was  chosen,  the  neighbor  explained,  by 
the  Knee-Pants  Union  because  it  was 
"old-fashioned  "  and  "  about  the  machine 
and  the  poor  man."  The  Biblical  plays — 
yes,  they  were  great.  Balaam,  now — 
Balaam  was  the  finest  one  of  all,  and  the 
One  about  Abraham  and  his  son  was 
very  grand.  Adler  played  in  them  often, 
but  only  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day evenings.  Those  were  the  only  eve- 
nings he  appeared,  usually.   But  to-night 
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—a  Tuesday — the  Knee-Pants  Union 
had  especially  asked  him  to  take  the 
hero's  part,  and  had  chosen  this  play. 
"  When  he  goes  mad,  then  you  will  see 
it  is  fine — fine  I  No  one  can  act  it  but 
Adler,  this  play." 

a 

It  was,  indeed,  well  acted.  The  story 
was  simple  and  tragic.  Solomon  Kaus, 
the  inventor,  starving,  perfecting  his 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  has  his  plans  stolen  by  the 
English,  is  contemptuously  sent  to  a  mad- 
house by  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  insane, 
and,  when  his  child  dies  and  his  machine 
is  gone,  goes  mad  in  earnest  and  dies 
raving.  The  audience  followed  the  play 
breathlessly.  One  small  girl  of  perhaps 
twelve,  in  a  red  satin  waist,  hung  over 
the  gallery  railing  with  both  arms,  rapt 
in  the  scenes,  her  long  necklace  of  bright 
blue  beads  pendent  in  the  air,  like  the 
Blessed  Damosel ;  and  when  the  tragic 
climaxes  came,  like  the  Blessed  Damosel 
again, 

"  She  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept  (I  heard  her  tears)." 

For  that  matter,  the  Spectator  heard 
everybody's  tears.  At  times,  as  when 
the  child  died,  the  whole  house  was  dis- 
solved. The  feelings  of  the  audience 
were  genuine  and  deep.  When,  in 
response  to  the  curtain  call,  the  villain, 
the  soubrette,  and  the  hero  came  out 
after  the  first  act,  the  villain  was  hissed 
vehemently  off  the  stage.  Even  the 
children  stopped  sucking  the  sticks  of 
candy  and  joined  in.  Jacob  Adler  was 
called  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  cur- 
tain after  the  last  act,  and  was  applauded 
wildly  each  time.  "  Adler,  he  is  a  good 
man, "explained  the  neighbor; "  he  always 
helps  when  there  is  need.  He  has  a 
heart  for  the  poor." 

® 

Between  the  acts  everybody  went 
visiting  all  over  the  theater.  Few  seemed 
to  go  out,  but  there  was  continual  move- 
ment up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  loud 
greetings  were  interchanged.  After  the 
second  act,  an  official  of  the  Knee-Pants 
Union  made  a  speech  from  the  stage, 
it  was  very  long  and  fluent,  and  full  of 


talk  about  the  open  shop  and  the  closed 
shop  and  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Broadway  manufacturers.  The  Spectator 
knew  that  because  these  English  words 
were  used  over  and  over  again,  Yiddish 
evidently  having  no  equivalents  for  them. 
Also,  the  audience  were  being  urged  to 
join  the  Knee-Pants  Union,  and  to  stick 
by  it,  and  by  the  closed  shop ;  and  when 
the  harangue  was  over,  the  orchestra 
played  the  Marseillaise  as  a  curtain- 
raiser  for  the  next  act,  while  all  the 
audience  got  back  into  their  own  seats 
again.  But  the  great  sensation  of  the 
evening  was  after  the  last  act,  when 
Adler,  at  the  fifth  curtain  call,  led  out  a 
slender,  eager-faced  Jew  over  whom  the 
audience  fairly  went  wild.  "That  is 
Joseph  Barondess,"  said  the  Spectator's 
friend,  "  who  was  so  active  in  the  last 
garment  workers'  strike.  We  are  cer- 
tainly in  luck,"  and  the  Spectator  felt  so, 
too,  when  Barondess  began  to  speak. 
He  had  the  musical,  powerful  voice  of 
the  born  orator,  and  the  Spectator  man- 
aged to  understand  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  said.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  unions 
to  stand  together  and  fight  their  way 
forward,  and  to  the  Russian  Jews  to 
cultivate  a  just  pride  in  their  race  and 
country.  Why  should  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  rejoice  in  his  race  and  religion, 
he  asked,  and  the  Russian  Jew  be  be- 
hindhand in  standing  up  for  his  country 
and  his  faith,  "  lifting  his  head  in  this 
country  of  the  free  ?  Japan  was  paying 
Russia  now  for  all  her  sins  '  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'"  But 
Russia  was  still "  unser  land,"  still  to  be 
loved,  still  to  be  helped.  *'  Do  you  see 
that  man  in  the  first  row,  second  seat  ?" 
whispered  the  Spectator's  companion. 
"  He  needs  none  of  Barondess's  urging. 
He  is  my  tailor — not  very  much  of  a 
tailor,  perhaps,  but  with  a  good  trade. 
Well,  he  sent  fifty  thousand  rifles  to 
Russia  yesterday,  to  help  the  revolu- 
tionists." 

® 

The  Spectator  came  out  into  the  cold 
night  air  and  took  the  up-town  car.  The 
brownstone  district  looked  very  dull 
and  lifeless  after  Grand  Street.  What 
Broadway  theater  could  have  shown 
drama  and  audience  to  match  the  Yiddish 
play  ?    The  Spectator  knows  of  none. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

By  George  Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  of  Tie  Outlook  it  tie  Far  East 

I. — A  Journey  to  Dalny 


PERMISSION  to  go  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Third  Imperial 
Army  before  Port  Arthur  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Japanese  War  De- 
partment about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  I  began  at  once  to  make  prep- 
arations for  departure.  As  I  expected 
to  have  to  camp  out  for  weeks  in  some 
barren  Manchurian  valley,  and  as  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  I  could  obtain 
equipment  or  supplies  at  Dalny,  I  ordered 
.  an  "  A  "  tent,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date my  Japanese  servant,  Toku,  and 
myself ;  had  a  stretcher  made  of  strong 
cotton  drilling,  which  could  be  turned 
into  a  camp  bed  by  means  of  side  poles 
and  crotched  supports;  bought  cook- 
ing utensils,  dishes,  warm  underwear, 
waterproof  clothing,  canvas  leggings, 
rubber  boots,  blankets,  pillows,  hot- 
water  bag,  thermometer,  candles,  medi- 
cines, photographic  films,  and  a  month's 
supply  of  provisions,  and  fitted  myself 
out,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  a  fall  cam- 
paign in  a  country  where  none  of  the 
comforts  and  few  of  the  necessities  of 
life  were  to  be  had. 

I  expected  at  that  time  to  make  the 
journey  to  Port  Arthur  alone ;  but  when, 
a  few  days  later,  I  called  upon  General 
Murata,  of  the  Japanese  General  Staff, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  start, 
I  was  informed  that  permission  to  join 
the  Third  Army  had  also  been  given  to 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Curtis,  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  "  Kobe  Herald ;"  that  we 
were  to  go  to  the  front  together;  and 
that  in  order  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  work  that  we  wished  to  do,  the 
War  Department  had  decided  to  send 
with  us  Lieutenant  Oata,  a  young  Eng- 
lish-speaking cavalry  officer  of  the  re- 
serve who  had  just  come  back  from 
America  to  join  the  colors,  and  who 
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would  not  only  act  as  interpreter  for  us 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  Japanese 
authorities  en  route,  but  would  furnish 
us  with  all  necessary  information  when 
we  should  get  into  the  field.  On  the 
8th  of  October  I  was  officially  notified  to 
hold  myself  in  readiness  to  embark,  and 
at  6  p.m.  on  the  following  Thursday 
Lieutenant  Oata,  Toku,  and  I  left  the 
capital  by  the  Tokaido  night  express  .for 
the  city  of  Osaka,  where  we  expected  to 
meet  Mr.  Curtis  and  take  a  steamer  for 
Dalny. 

The  Japanese  armies  in  Manchuria 
get  most  of  their  supplies  from  two 
great  military  bases — Osaka  and  Ujina, 
both  of  which  are  situated  on  the  Inland 
Sea.  Between  these  ports  of  Japan  and 
various  harbors  in  Manchuria  eighty  or 
a  hundred  steam  transports  ply  con- 
stantly to  and  fro,  carrying  outward 
fresh  troops,  horses,  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  bringing  back  thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  from  Port  Arthur  and 
Liaoyang,  for  distribution  among  the 
military  hospitals  of  Japan. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October 
IS,  Lieutenant  Oata,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  I, 
with  two  Japanese  servants  and  a  cart- 
load of  baggage,  rode  down  one  of  the 
boat-crowded  arms  of  the  Odagawa — 
the  steel-gray  river  in  whose  delta  the 
city  of  Osaka  lies — and  alighted  from 
our  jinrikshas  near  the  entrance  to  a 
long  and  spacious  stone  pier,  where  two 
large  four-masted  steamers  were  taking 
on  board  horses  and  troops  destined  for 
Port  Arthur  and  Liaoyang.  Although 
the  approaches  to  the  pier  were  thronged 
with  officers,  soldiers,  'rikshamen,  bare- 
headed coolies  in  blue  tunics,  and  non- 
descript civilians  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  who  had  come  down  to  see  the 
soldiers  off,  there  was  no  noise,  confu- 
sion, or  disorder.    Gendarmes  in  French 
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military  caps  trimmed  with  red  kept  the 
crowd  away  from  the  steamers,  and  the 
pier  was  occupied  only  by  squads  of 
men  engaged  in  loading  horses  by  means 
of  derricks  and  slings,  and  three  or  four 
companies  of  soldiers  standing  at  ease 
in  double  lines  while  awaiting  the  order 
to  embark. 

In  an  unpretentious  wooden  building 
near  the  entrance  to  the  pier  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Major  Fusei,  local 
chief  of  military  transportation,  and 
were  introduced  by  him  to  half  a  dozen 
other  officers  who  were  going  with  us  as 
far  as  Dalny,  on  their  way  to  Liaoyang. 
I  noticed  with  interest,  on  a  table  in 
the  Major's  office,  a  large  pile  of  St. 
John's  Gospels,  in  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish, which  were  intended,  apparently, 
for  distribution  among  soldiers  going  to 
the  front.  Inasmuch  as  Christianity  is 
not  the  dominant  religious  faith  of  Japan, 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government  in 
the  distribution  of  St.  John's  Gospels 
among  its  soldiers  struck  me  as  a  note- 
worthy evidence  of  enlightenment  and 
toleration.  One  would  not  rind  a  local 
chief  of  transportation  in  Russia  supply- 
ing soldiers  with  New  Testaments,  and 
still  less  with  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddhists.  The  Czar  holds  up  before 
his  regiments  miracle-working  portraits 
of  madonnas  and  saints,  and  invites  the 
men  to  bare  their  heads  and  fall  on  their 
knees  in  adoration,  while  he  himself  sits 
on  horseback  in  a  military  cap ;  but  he 
does  not  furnish  his  troops  with  sacred 
literature.  Books  have  a  tendency  to 
"  excite  the  mind,"  while  miracle-work- 
ing ikons  encourage  a  feeling  of  depend- 
ence and  submission,  and  are  therefore 
among  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the 
throne. 

After  exchanging  compliments  and 
drinking  colorless  Japan  tea  with  Major 
Fusei  and  the  officers  who  were  to  be 
our  fellow-voyagers,  we  all  went  on  board 
the  Tosa-maru — a  twin-screw  steamer  of 
about  6,000  tons,  which  belonged  to 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Steamship  Company, 
and  which  ran,  before  the  war,  on  the 
route  between  Yokohama  and  Seattle. 
She  was  scheduled  to  sail  at  noon,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  that 
time  the  last  of  the  five  hundred  soldiers 
and  three  hundred  horses  that  she  was 


to  carry  came  on  board ;  the  gendarmes 
beckoned  to  the  waiting  crowd  in  front 
of  the  transportation  office,  and  a  long, 
orderly  procession  of  men  and  women 
marched  on  to  the  pier  and  drew  up  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  steamer's  side. 
We  thought  at  first  that  these  were  rela- 
tives of  the  soldiers  who  had  come  to 
bid  the  latter  good-by ;  but  we  learned 
upon  inquiry  that  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  were  all  from  the  remote  northern 
province  of  Mutsu,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  had  a  relative  in  Osaka  or  its  vicin- 
ity. The  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  had  walked  three  or  four 
miles  that  morning  to  see  us  sail  were 
all  members  of  Osaka  households  upon 
which  the  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
while  waiting  for  a  steamer.  Their 
presence  on  die  pier,  the  long  walk  that 
they  had  taken  in  order  to  get  there, 
and  the  manifestly  affectionate  interest 
with  which  they  regarded  the  departing 
troops  were  unmistakable  evidences  of 
patriotic  feeling  on  one  side,  and  sobri- 
ety, good  character,  and  good  behavior 
on  the  other. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  steamer's  lines 
were  cast  off ;  the  soldiers  on  board 
crowded  to  the  port  rail ;  the  men  and 
women  on  the  pier  waved  their  caps 
and  handkerchiefs  enthusiastically  as 
they  shouted  "  Banzai  1"  and  the  Tosa- 
maru,  turning  in  a  great  circle  to  star- 
board, started  westward  through  the  In- 
land Sea.  A  few  hours  later  we  bade 
good-by  to  Japan  at  a  small  island  known 
as  Ikishima,  where  there  is  a  telegraphic 
signal  station,  and  where  we  made  a  brief 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  Vladivostok  cruisers,  or  de- 
stroyers from  Port  Arthur,  were  lying  in 
wait  for  us  in  the  Korean  Strait.  A  string 
of  particolored  flags  fluttering  from  the 
arm  of  a  white,  cross-shaped  staff  in  front 
of  the  cable  station  informed  us  that  the 
"  enemy's  position  "  was  "  unchanged  ;" 
and  as  this  meant  that  he  was  still  bot- 
tled up  in  Port  Arthur  and  had  not  fin- 
ished making  repairs  to  his  war-ships  at 
Vladivostok,  we  hauled  down  our  inquiry 
signal  and  shaped  a  course  for  Dalny. 
Thirty-six  hours'  steaming  carried  us 
across  Tsushima  Strait  and  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  after  an  uneve^gg^ yage  of 
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three  days,  we  caught  sight  of  Terminal 
Head  and  the  long,  desolate  stretch  of 
coast  which  lies  between  it  and  Port 
Arthur. 

The  Liaotung  Peninsula,  when  seen 
under  a  leaden  October  sky  and  across 
a  strip  of  yellowish-green  sea  lashed  into 
ridges  of  foam  by  a  cold  northerly  wind, 
looks  Vnore  bleak,  cheerless,  and  inhos- 
pitable than  any  part  of  the  Far  East  that 
I  have  yet  seen.  Its  bare,  treeless  hills 
are  not  high  enough  to  be  impressive, 
nor  varied  enough  in  outline  to  be  pic- 
turesque ;  its  arid  slopes  show  no  color 
except  that  of  the  withered  russet-brown 
grass  with  which theyare  scantily  clothed ; 
and  even  in  its  sheltered  valleys  one 
sees  no  traces  of  tillage  and  no  signs 
whatever  of  human  habitation.  The 
whole  country  looks  like  a  crumpled-up, 
frost-scorched  Siberian  tundra. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  uncleared 
Russian  mine-fields  in  the  middle  of 
Talienwan  Bay,  steamers  approaching 
Dalny  follow  a  channel  which  runs,  for 
a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  close 
under  the  hills  and  bluffs  of  the  northern 
shore.  They  then  turn  sharply  to  port, 
and  cross  the  wide  bay  on  a  course 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  entrance, 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  latter  in  length. 
From  the  first  leg  of  the  rectangle  Dalny 
cannot  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, but  as  the  steamer  crosses  the 
bay,  after  making  the  sharp  southerly 
turn,  the  fiat  city  of  the  Russian  conces- 
sion slowly  takes  form  behind  a  brown- 
ish haze  of  coal  smoke. 

As  seen  from  the  bay,  Dalny  is  neither 
picturesque  nor  impressive.  It  has  been 
laid  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it 
attempts  to  cover  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  but  the  one-story  Chinese  shops 
in  the  mercantile  quarter  make  no  archi- 
tectural show,  while  the  really  good 
public  buildings  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  at  wide  intervals,  over  an  area 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  If  the  city  had  a  more  pleasing 
and  attractive  environment — if  it  were 
surrounded  by  the  sheltering  forests,  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  terraced  slopes  which 
give  an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  to  so 
many  towns  and  villages  in  Japan — the 
bareness  of  its  site  and  the  raggedness 
of  its  architectural  outline  might  be  less 


noticeable ;  but  the  reddish,  dusty  plain 
upon  which  it  stands  slopes  upward  to  a 
background  of  brown,  arid  hills,  over 
which  the  eye  may  range  for  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  tree,  a  thicket,  or  even  a 
solitary  bush.  The  whole  region,  out- 
side the  area  of  actual  settlement,  looks 
as  bare  and  desolate  as  a  stretch  of  un- 
reclaimed Arizona  desert.  As  a  com- 
mercial terminus  for  a  transcontinental 
railway,  the  bay  of  Talienwan  is  as  satis- 
factory, perhaps,  as  any  harbor  to  be 
found  on  the  Manchurian  coast;  but 
nothing  except  the  urgent  need  of  access 
to  the  sea  would  have  induced  the  Rus- 
sians to  build  a  city  in  so  lonely  and 
barren  a  place. 

Unattractive,  however,  as  Dalny  may 
appear  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  it  is  a  most  inter- 
esting town  when  one  gets  into  it.  I 
had  never  before  seen  an  advanced  mili- 
tary base  of  the  first  rank — a  base  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  an  army  of  300,000 
men — and  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for 
the  hurly-burly  of  activity  in  which  we, 
found  ourselves  when  we  went  ashore. 
Five  large  transports  lay  alongside  the 
spacious  pier  at  which  we  landed ;  twice 
as  many  cranes  and  donkey-engines  were 
hoisting  packages  out  of  their  holds  and 
lowering  them  to  the  dock  in  big  rope 
nets;  hundreds  of  bareheaded  soldiers 
were  receiving  these  packages  and  as- 
sorting them  in  symmetrical  piles,  while 
thousands  of  Chinese  coolies,  in  skull- 
caps of  gray  felt  and  baggy  tunics  and 
trousers  of  faded  Nankin  blue, .  were 
carrying  the  boxes  and  bales  away  on 
their  backs,  on  pack-ponies,  on  small 
tram-cars  pushed  by  hand,  or  in  clumsy 
Manchurian  carts  drawn  by  mixed  teams 
of  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  young 
steers. 

Provisions  and  munitions  of  war  are 
handled  and  transported  by  the  Japanese 
with  great  ease  and  facility  on  account 
of  the  limited  weight  and  small  size  of 
the  packages  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. With  a  few  exceptions,  in  the 
shape  of  field  guns,  lumber,  timber,  and 
heavy  shells,  all  of  the  supplies  for- 
warded to  the  armies  in  Manchuria  are 
put  up  either  in  bags  and  bales  of  mat- 
ting and  rice  straw,  or  in  strongly  made 
wooden  boxes  having  a  capacity  of  only 
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six  or  eight  cubic  feet  These  pack- 
ages seldom  measure  more  than  thirty- 
six  inches  by  twenty  inches  in  length 
„  and  thickness,  while  the  maximum  limit 
of  weight  for  a  single  box  or  bale  is 
seventy-five  pounds.  Such  packages  can 
be  carried  on  men's  backs,  slung  in  a 
net  from  a  shoulder-pole,  trundled  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  lashed  to  the  saddle  of  a 
pack-pony,  or  put  into  a  vehicle  of  any 
size  or  shape ;  and  the  method  of  trans- 
portation chosen  is  that  which  happens 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the 
state  of  the  roads.  The  thousands  of 
Chinese  coolies  who  were  carrying  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war  away  from 
the  Dalny  piers  employed  all  of  these 
methods  simultaneously,  and  the  amount 
of  stuff  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  was  something  astonishing.  I 
counted  twelve  thousand  packages  on 
one  end  of  the  pier  at  which  we  landed, 
and  they  were  being  removed  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  three  thousand  packages  per 
hour.  As  all  of  the  available  store- 
houses in  Dalny  were  full,  most  of  the 
boxes  and  bales  that  we  saw  were  taken 
to  an  extensive  field  or  common  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town,  where  they  were 
piled  up  in  immense  pyramids,  sixty  feet 
square  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  then  covered  with  big  overlapping 
sheets  of  closely  woven  Japanese  mat- 
ting. There  were  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  great  pyramids  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  piers.  From  a  single  point  of  view, 
near  the  Harbor  Office,  we  could  see 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war  enough 
to  keep  the  Japanese  armies  in  Man- 
churia supplied  for  many  weeks,  even  if 
the  Baltic  fleet  from  Russia  or  hostile 
cruisers  from  Vladivostok  should  sever 
communication  with  the  home  ports. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world,  bags  of 
rice  and  boxes  of  hard  bread  piled  out- 
of-doors  on  the  ground  in  October  would 
be  liable  to  injury  from  storms ;  but  the 
climate  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter  months  is  re- 
markably equable  and  dry.  In  Dalny, 
as  at  the  naval  base  in  Sasebo,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  systematic  and 
efficient  methods  of  the  Japanese  in 
'the  handling,  transportation,  and  stor- 
age of  heterogeneous  supplies.    In  the 


first  place,  they  make  great  use,  every- 
where, of  narrow-gauge  tramways,  which 
they  bring  to  the  field  in  lengths  or 
sections  already  put  together,  and  which 
they  lay  down  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
would  lay  down  a  line  of  twenty-foot 
planks.  On  these  double-track  tram- 
ways Chinese  coolies  push  small  flat  cars 
from  place  to  place  in  almost  continuous 
trains,  and  thus  tiansport,  in  a  given 
time,  twice  as  much  stuff  as  could  be 
carried  in  any  other  way.  In  the  second 
place,  Japanese  packages  are  so  light  in 
weight  and  so  uniform  in  size  that  they 
can  be  handled,  moved,  and  stored  with 
great  ease  and  facility.  If  they  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  instead  of  seventy- 
five,  they  could  not  be  built  up  into  pyra- 
mids fifty  feet  high  without  the  use  of 
donkey-engines  and  big  cranes;  but  a 
double  line  of  men  on  each  side  of  a 
pyramid  toss  them  up  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  baskets  of  coal  are  tossed  up 
the  sides  of  steamers  at  Nagasaki,  with 
little  effort  and  with  great  rapidity.  Fi- 
nally, all  goods  are  so  marked  and  stored 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  error  or 
delay  in  getting  at  a  required  article  of  a 
particular  sort,  even  in  the  blackness  of 
night.  Things  of  a  kind  are  always 
piled  together ;  every  box,  bag,  or  bale 
is  carefully  marked  or  tagged;  every 
pyramid  of  provisions  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion of  broken  stone,  and  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  canvas  or  matting;  and 
every  completed  pile  bears  a  big  board 
label  to  indicate  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. These  details  of  transportation 
and  storage  may  seem  to  be  of  trifling 
importance ;  but  it  is  upon  such  manage- 
ment of  details  that  the  efficiency  of  an 
army  in  the  field  largely  depends,  and  it 
was  on  account  of  the  lack  of  such  man- 
agement that  our  army  broke  down  in 
health  and  virtually  went  to  pieces  be- 
tween Siboney  and  Santiago  in  1898. 
General  Shatter  had  plenty  of  supplies 
on  board  his  ships,  but  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  utter  lack  of 
order  and  system  in  loading,  unloading, 
and  carriage  made  nine-tenths  of  the  stuff 
unavailable  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
needed.  The  methods  of  our  quarter- 
master and  commissary  departments 
have  greatly  improved  since  the  Spanish 
War;  but  in  the  packing,  handling, 
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transportation,  and  storage  of  military 
supplies  we  may  still  take  a  few  lessons 
from  the  Japanese. 

Inasmuch  as  ordinary  travelers  and 
tourists  were  not  permitted  to  visit  Dalny 
in  the  fall  of  1904,  the  city  contained  no 
open  hotels  of  any  kind,  and  there  were 
no  droshkies,  jinrikshas,  or  other  public 
vehicles  to  carry  passengers  from  place 
to  place.  We  had  to  walk  a  mile  and  a 
half,  therefore,  through  the  long  avenue 
known  to  the  Russians  as  the  Kiefski 
Prospect  before  we  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Japanese  military  admin- 
istration, where  we  were  to  report  for 
orders.  As  the  commercial  quarter  of 
the  town,  through  which  we  passed,  was 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  one-story 
Chinese  shops,  it  did  not  offer  a  single 
feature  of  architectural  interest ;  but  we 
found  enough  to  entertain  us  in  the 
living  pictures  of  Far  Eastern  life  which 
it  presented  and  in  the  varied  types  of 
men  and  vehicles  which  crowded  its 
dusty  streets.  Battalions  of  infantry  and 
squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed 
with  long  caravans  of  Manchurian  carts 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  army  in 
front  of  Port  Arthur;  hard-featured, 
deeply  sunburned  Manchurian  farmers 
were  bringing  in  wagon-loads  of  green 
garden  truck  and  shouting,  "Wohl 
Woh!"  or  "Yuohl  Yuohl"  to  their 
mixed  teams  of  mules,  donkeys,  and 
steers  as  they  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  troops ;  a  long  procession  of 
coolies  bearing  wounded  soldiers  shoul- 
der-high in  canvas  stretchers  was  followed 
by  a  file  of  Shantung  Chinamen  carry- 
ing crates  of  live  chickens  and  ducks  or 
baskets  of  silvery,  eel-like  fish  from  the 
upper  bay ;  Japanese  clerks  or  orderlies 
on  American  bicycles  ran  in  on  the  side- 
walks in  order  to  get  around  big  droves 
of  long-haired  Manchurian  goats;  a 
squad  of  Russian  prisoners,  including 
two  officers  in  muff-shaped  Circassian 
hats,  glanced  at  us  with  shamefaced 
curiosity  as  they  marched  past  under 
guard  of  half  a  dozen  Japanese  infantry- 
men ;  and  to  and  fro  through  the  Kiefski 
Prospect  and  the  intersecting  streets 
went  hundreds  of  wagons,  carts,  pack- 
horses,  donkeys,  oxen,  and  mules,  carry- 
ing or  hauling  loads  of  cabbages,  onions, 
long  white  Chinese  radishes,  firewood, 


big  square  tins  of  kerosene,  squealing 
pigs  with  their  legs  tied  together,  bales 
of  blankets,  boxes  of  candles,  rollers  for 
moving  heavy  ordnance,  barrels  of  Port- 
land cement,  telephones,  coils  of  insu- 
lated telegraph  wire,  eleven-inch  percus- 
sion shells,  rolls  of  Japanese  matting, 
bundles  of  charcoal  packed  in  straw, 
massive  timbers  for  saps  and  bomb- 
proofs,  long  green  bamboo  poles  for 
scaling  ladders,  and  thousands  of  boxes 
and  bags  of  small-arm  ammunition  and 
rice,  without  which  no  Japanese  army 
can  fight  or  live.  Add  to  this  moving 
mass  of  men,  animals,  vehicles,  and 
heterogeneous  war  material  thousands  of 
disengaged  Shantung  coolies  gathered 
about  open-air  restaurants,  pouring  in 
tides  of  faded  blue  through  the  dusty 
streets,  or  swirling  in  eddies  around  Chi- 
nese labor  contractors,  who  stand  with 
open  note-books  at  almost  every  corner, 
and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea,  perhaps, 
of  Dalny  as  a  military  base. 

When  we  reached  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters and  presented  our  letters  from 
the  War  Department,  we  were  very  cor- 
dially received,  but  were  informed  that 
we  could  not  go  to  Port  Arthur  without 
the  express  permission  of  General  Nogi. 
The  latter  had  been  apprised  by  tele- 
phone of  our  arrival,  but  no  orders  with 
regard  to  us  had  yet  been  received,  and 
we  might  have  to  stay  in  Dalny  until 
the  following  day.  We  were  then  taken 
across  the  street  to  an  empty  brick  build- 
ing with  a  dusty  front  piazza  which  had 
apparently  been  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians as  an  office,  and  which  still  remained 
in  precisely  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  left  it.  There  was  a  whitewashed 
Russian  oven  in  one  corner ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  oilcloth,  and  the  walls 
with  flowered  paper  in  cream  color  and 
blue;  the  double  windows  were  hung 
with  torn  lace  curtains ;  and  the  furniture 
consisted  of  two  Russian  sofas,  a  few 
bent-wood  chairs,  a  round  center-table 
with  an  ink-stained  cloth,  and  a  battered 
upright  piano  which  lacked  half  its  case. 
After  the  large,  clean,  and  luxurious 
staterooms  of  the  Tosa-maru,  this  dirty, 
abandoned  Russian  office  was  rather  a 
cheerless  place  of  residence;  but  we 
brushed  the  dust  off  the. ,  center-table, 
spread  our  blankets  over  the  soiled  linen 
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coverings  of  the  sofas,  and  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a 
frigid  atmosphere  while  Toku  boiled 
water  for  tea  over  a  soldiers'  fire  in  the 
back  courtyard.  After  a  scratch  luncheon 
of  tea,  stale  Osaka  bread,  and  cold 
canned  meat,  we  set  out  for  a  walk 
through  the  parts  of  the  town  that  we 
had  not  yet  seen. 

In  its  general  plan,  Dalny  resembles 
a  little  the  city  of  Washington.  It  has 
the  same  circles,  the  same  broad  avenues 
radiating  from  them  and  cutting  at  sharp 
angles  across  the  intersecting  streets, 
the  same  residence  quarter  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  same  magnificent  distances. 
The  streets  of  Dalny  are  much  better 
paved  than  those  of  Washington  were 
before  the  war,  and  most  of  them  not  only 
have  good  sidewalks,  but  are  bordered 
by  rows  of  recently  planted  shade  trees, 
which,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  ulti- 
mately add  very  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  city  and  the  comfort  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  greatest  blemish  of 
the  place,  from  a  topographical  point  of 
view,  is  the  huge  Culebra  Cut  through 
which  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  runs 
on  its  way  from  the  head  of  the  bay  to 
the  piers.  This  great  excavation,  which 
separates  the  commercial  city  from  the 
residential  and  administrative  quarter, 
has  the  form  of  a  wall-sided  chasm, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  and  more  than 
three  times  as  wide,  and  was  intended 
to  hold  railway  sidings,  freight  ware- 
houses, etc.,  which,  it  was  thought,  the 
increasing  business  of  the  road  and  the 
port  would  soon  require:  It  now  ex- 
tends, like  an  immense  dry  moat,  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  city,  and  cuts  off  all  direct  inter- 
communication except  at  the  head  of  the 
Kiefski  Prospect,  where  it  is  spanned  by 
a  temporary  bridge.  Beyond  this  bridge, 
to  the  westward,  is  the  residential  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  which  formerly  included 
the  Dalny  Hotel,  the  Russian  church, 
the  Glovni  Upravlenie,  or  Chief  Admin- 
istration Building,  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred villa-like  brick  and  stone  houses, 
of  diversified  architecture,  which  stood 
in  good-sized  yards,  behind  highly  orna- 
mented walls  or  fences,  and  which  were 
occupied  by  the  army  officers  and  chi- 


novniks  who  formed  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Dalny  population.  The  railway  sta- 
tion, the  administration  building,  and  a 
third  or  more  of  the  dwelling-houses  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
in  this  part  of  the  city  alone  the  Russians 
must  have  spent  millions  of  rubles  legiti- 
mately, besides  wasting  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  in  showy  and  unneces- 
sary ornamentation.  The  streets,  gut- 
ters, and  sidewalks  were  admirably 
planned  and  honestly  made;  but  the 
houses,  with  their  endlessly  varied  and 
often  eccentric  architecture,  look  as  if 
they  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  utmost  possible  show. 
They  are  wholly  exotic,  both  in  plan 
and  in  ornamentation.  The  spacious 
church,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  and 
office  buildings  that  escaped  fire,  have 
been  converted  by  the  Japanese  into  Red 
Cross  hospitals,  and  are  kept  constantly 
full  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Liaoyang. 

In  the  course  of  our  long  afternoon's 
walk  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so 
much  of  the  city  remained  intact.  The 
splendid  piers  were  uninjured ;  the  big 
electric  light  plant  and  the  machine- 
shops  were  in  working  order ;  the  dry- 
dock  needed  nothing  but  new  gates ;  and 
in  the  commercial  quarter  of  the  city  I 
could  see  no  traces  whatever  of  destruc- 
tion or  damage.  Perhaps  the  Russians 
left  the  place  so  hurriedly,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Nanshan,  that  they  had  no  time  to 
destroy  their  improvements ;  or  perhaps 
they  hoped  that  General  Kuropatkin 
would  drive  the  enemy  back  and  re- 
occupy  the  city ;  but  in  either  event  they 
erred.  The  piers,  the  dry-dock,  the 
machine-shops,  and  the  electric  light 
plant  have  been  of  inestimable  use  to 
the  Japanese. 

When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  re- 
turned to  our  cheerless  office-room  on 
the  Kiefski  Prospect,  we  were  both  cold 
and  tired,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  eaten 
a  supper  sent  to  us  from  the  headquar- 
ters kitchen  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  went  to 
bed  on  the  Russian  sofas  and  fell  asleep 
listening  to  the  sullen  booming  of  the 
big  Japanese  siege  guns  in  front  pf  Port 
Arthur. 
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M MAURICE  ROUVIER,  the 
new  French  Premier,  is  far 
•  less  known  in  this  country 
than  his  associate,  M.  Delcasse\  whose 
skillful  and  statesmanlike  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs  has  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  whole  world.  Nor  has  M.  Rouvier 
to  foreign  eyes  the  same  distinctness  of 
outline  which  made  his  predecessor, 
M.  Combes,  so  well  known  a  figure  in  a 
very  short  time.  Because  the  outside 
world  knows  less  of  him  than  of  some 
of  his  associates  or  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  it  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  he  is  a  negligible  quantity.  M. 
Rouvier  was  born  in  the  south  of  France, 
began  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  Marseilles, 
and  is  a  self-made  man  ;  he  has  a  char- 
acteristic Gallic  face — the  pointed  mus- 
tache, the  keen  eye,  the  touch  of  bald- 


ness so  common  among  intellectual 
Frenchmen.  He  carries  the  atmosphere 
of  a  man  of  affairs  perhaps  more  than  of 
a  statesman  ;  but  to-day,  when  business 
interests  are  so  great,  the  statesman  must 
be  something  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  the 
man  of  affairs  who  succeeds  on  a  great 
scale  must  be  something  of  a  statesman. 
The  Ministry  of  M.  Rouvier  is  likely  to 
be  identified  prominently  with  a  measure 
which  has  so  far  been  as  unpopular  in 
France  as  in  other  countries — the  income 
tax,  which  will  have  the  first  place  in  the 
programme  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
new  Premier  is  both  a  capable  financier 
and  an  expert  parliamentarian,  and  will 
be  a  leader  not  only  in  the  Cabinet  coun- 
cils, but  also  without  doubt  as  a  speaker 
in  the  larger  discussions  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 
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AT  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod, 
just  a  little  on  the  "  back  "  of 
it,  to  be  exact,  stands  a  brown 
wooden  building  with  a  few  outhouses 
gathered  around  it.  A  stranger  could 
not  find  it  unaided.  Lying  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore  line,  it  is 
yet  invisible  from  the  beach,  and  is 
equally  hidden  from  off  shore.  The 
elements  have  heaped  giant  hummocks 
of  sand  up  round  it,  so  that  now  on 
each  and  every  side  these  alone  form 
the  landscape,  or  sandscape  better  might 
it  be  called.  All  around  are  the  home- 
less shores ;  sea,  sand,  and  wind  are  all 
but  in  complete  control  except  for  the 
one  hand  raised  up  against  them — this 
little  brown  hidden  house. 

Known  officially  the  year  round  as 
the  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Life-Saving  Station, 
it  is  unknown  generally,  save  in  the 
summer,  when  a  few  straggling  tourists 
may  stumble  upon  it,  regard  it  with 
curious  eye,  or  snap-shot  it  with  a  camera ; 
but  they  soon  feel  that  they  are  out  of 
their  usual  depths  and  push  inland  to 
the  near-by  fishing  town. 

I  had  waited  for  the  stormy  weather 


of  winter  before  setting  out  on  my  quest. 
One  night  early  in  January  I  left  the 
bustling  city,  and  after  twenty  hours  of 
traveling  I  reached  the  little  brown 
house.  No  road  leads  to  its  weather- 
beaten  door.  Miles  and  miles  of  deso- 
late sand-dunes  had  to  be  traversed  to 
get  to  it,  but  when  at  last  I  found  my- 
self shaking  hands  with  the  keeper  and 
his  eight  patrolmen,  great  husky  fellows 
one  and  all,  I  felt  myself  in  good  hands. 
At  sunset  the  men  commence  to  patrol 
the  beach,  one  going  in  each  direction 
for  about  two  miles,  meeting  at  the  half- 
way houses  (just  small  shanties)  the 
patrol  from  the  two  adjoining  stations ; 
here  they  exchange  checks,  which  verify 
the  fact  that  they  have  met.  They  get 
back  to  their  respective  stations  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  another  watch  starts  out 
to  be  gone  until  midnight,  then  another 
until  four  in  the  morning,  then  still  an- 
other until  daylight.  On  the  evening  in 
question  the  western  patrol  invited  my 
company.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
but  clear.  My  companion,  a  splendid 
fellow  of  some  eighteen  years'  service, 
interested  me  keenly ;  he  was  clad  in 
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oilskins  and  sou'wester,  and  strung  round 
his  body  on  a  stout  cord  was  his  Coston 
light.  On  perceiving  any  ship  in  dan- 
ger or  apparently  approaching  danger, 
this  light  is  immediately  ignited ;  a 
slight  tap  on  a  spring,  and  a  percussion- 
cap  is  exploded  which  sets  the  light 
afire ;  it  burns  four  minutes  with  a  brill- 
iant red  flame.  The  crew  of  any  vessel 
who  see  this  signal  at  once  understand 
that  all  possible  assistance  will  be  ren- 
dered them. 

We  trudged  silently  along  the  beach 
for  a  while ;  then  my  companion  left  me 
for  a  moment  to  turn  over  some  black 
object  lying  on  the  sands.  I  inquired 
his  reason  for  so  doing,  when  he  replied, 
"  Thought  it  might  be  a  dead  'un  ;  fisher- 
man wrecked  the  other  night  to  the 


nor'ard ;  three  of  the  crew  lost,  and 
we're  sort  of  expecting  some  of  them  to 
turn  up  round  hereabouts.  We  always 
look  out  pretty  sharp  anyhow  for  such 
things."  He  then  told  me  gruesome 
details  of  finds  he  had  made  and  the 
method  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the 
Station,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't 
rather  hard  on  the  nerves.  He  answered, 
"  We  can't  think  about  that ;  you  know 
they  are  some  one's  friends." 

So  we  moved  on,  I  depressed  for  a 
time — yet  the  night  was  one  of  rare 
beauty,  the  stars  shone  brilliantly,  and 
presently  a  great  arched  bow  of  light 
glowed  in  the  heavens,  and  ■quivering, 
darting  flashes  of  fire  grew  out  from  it, 
scintillating  and  disappearing  only  to 
be  followed  by  more — the  "  Northern 
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Lights  "  were  making  a 
grand  display  that  night. 
Out  in  the  far  distance 
we  saw  the  riding  lights 
of     steamers,  safely 
guided    by    the  great 
Cape  Cod  Light,  revolv- 
ing on  the  highland  some 
four  miles  below  us  on 
the  coast ;  the  light  it- 
self was  not  visible  from 
our  position,  but  its  lurid 
upward  glare  with  clock- 
like  precision  flashed 
twenty  times  a  minute 
across  the  eastern  sky. 
We  talked  of  the  light 
awhile,  which  brought 
out   the  story  that  it 
was  not  always  such  a 
good  omen  to  mariners. 
••  Why,  only  about  a  year 
ago  the  schooner  Jennie 
C.  May,  bound  for  Prov- 
incetown,  mistook  the 
Cape  Cod  light  for  Race 
Point  Harbor  light,  and 
ran  ashore  on  the  bar. 
She  was  a  total  wreck. 
We    saved    the  crew, 
eight  of  them — got  half 
swamped  too ;  had  to 
bail  hard ;  pretty  near 
thing  for  us  that  time ; 
had  to  turn  back  for  some  fellow  the 
crew  didn't  tell  us  about,  and  that  made 
it  worse ;  but  we  came  over  the  bar  on 
a  breaker  and  saved  them  all — seven 
men,  and  the  captain's  wife  too.    I  shall 
never  forget  that  breaker  that  carried  us 
over  the  bar  ;  we  came  over  on  the  crest 
of  it,  and  didn't  we  travel !  'twas  faster 
than  any  express  train.   You  would  have 
thought  that  was  enough  for  a  while  ;  it 
wasn't,  though  ;  only  three  days  later  they 
were  working  on  the  wreck  and  had  some 
lights  a-burning;  and  the   Henry  ran 
ashore.    Again  the  light  was  mistaken 
for  the  Race  Point  light  at  Province- 
town.    This  was  another  ship  totally 
lost ;  but  we  saved  the  crew." 

Here  my  companion  struck  inshore  a 
little.  We  had  followed  the  edge  of  the 
sea  nearly  two  miles  and  had  now  reached 
the  half-way  house.  In  spite  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  tramp,  my  face  was  about  numb 
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with  cold,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
enter  the  little  hut  of  refuge.  The  man 
from  the  adjoining  station  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  a  little  fire  was  burning. 
After  chatting  for  a  while  and  warming 
ourselves  we  started  off  on  the  home- 
ward beat.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at 
the  station  another  relay  of  watchers  set 
out  to  scrutinize  the  long  line  of  desolate 
shore,  and  soon  I  was  abed  and  asleep 
between  the  thick  service  blankets  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

A  crash  I  Something  had  fallen  heavily 
overhead.  I  was  awake  in  an  instant 
and  in  some  alarm.  In  another  minute 
I  heard  the  reassuring  voice  of  the 
Keeper  from  the  adjoining  room.  It's 
blowing  great  guns  outside,  boy,  and 
there's  our  chimney  gone.  You'll  see  a 
bit  of  the  life  around  here  now — some- 
thing those  summer  folks  don't  know 
about."  I  was  fully  awake  now.  How  the 
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they  generally  come 
ashore  when  conditions 
are  worst." 

Here  I  commenced  to 
ply  the  old  whaler  with 
questions  about  his  ad- 
ventures. On  my  walk 
up  the  beach  that  morn- 
ing I  had  seen  plenty  of 
recent  wreckage  and  had 
been  told  to  ask  the  Cap- 
tain about  it.  Not  a 
word  would  he  tell  me, 
however.  "  I  ain't  no 
story-teller,"  he  would 
say ;  "  just  done  what 
we're  here  for,  that's 
all  ;"  and  only  now  and 
then  would  he  let  a  sen- 
tence drop  from  which 
I  could  glean  a  picture. 
"  That  bed  you  slept  on," 
he  told  me,  "  has  had 
many  a  poor  half-drown- 
ed being  laid  upon  it." 
Some  they  had  saved  and 
for  some  it  had  been  too 
late.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"the  last  was  a  woman." 

Then  again  I  asked 
for  the  circumstances  of 
the  incident. 

"No,"    he   said,  "I 
ain't  a-goin'to  tell  no  one 
of  what  I  have  done ;  but,"  he  added, 
"  seeing  I  like  you,  I'll  show  you  a  book 
this  evening;  that'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 


A  FISHERMAN  ASHORE 


That  night  the  Captain  brought  out 
the  promised  book,  and  told  me  to  go 
into  his  room  and  look  at  it.    It  was  a 


THE  WRECKED  SCHOONER  ELWOOU  BURTON 
Photographed  not  long  after  she  struck 
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complete  record  of  the  wrecks  at  the 
Peaked  Hill  Bar  Station  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  I  noted  that  the  volume, 
quite  a  thick  one,  was  well-nigh  used 
up.  Vessels  run  amuck  on  this  desolate 
spot  with  astounding  frequency.  A 
winter  never  passes  without  adding  to 
the  already  long  list  fresh  stories  of 
tragedy  and  heroism.  Only  a  little 
more  than  a  week  before  my  visit  a  par- 
ticularly "  nasty  "  wreck  had  occurred. 
The  schooner  Elwood  Burton,  bound 
from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  to  New 
York,  stranded  on  the  inner  bar  during 
a  northeast  gale — the 
old  story,  couldn't 
make  the  harbor,  but 
was  driven  by  the  fury 
of  the  elements  on  to 
a  lee  shore.  The  pa- 
trol of  the  middle 
watch  had  seen  her, 
had  burned  his  Coston 
light,  and  had  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  station 
to  call  out  the  crew. 
When  they  arrived  at 
the  scene,  the  waves 
already,  in  one  short 
hour,  had  almost  ex- 
torted their  toll  to  the 
limit ;  the  wreck  was 
breaking  up;  to  fire  a 
line  over  her  would 
have  been  useless,  as 
nothing  could  be  liv- 
ing on  her  decks,  and 
great  piles  of  laths 
from  her  ca/go  were 
already  heaped  up 
ten  feet  on  the  beach. 
Led  by  their  Captain,  the  surfmen 
fought  their  way  through  this  tangle  of 
wreckage  right  into  the  breakers.  A 
line  was  put  round  the  leader's  waist, 
fastened  to  the  next  behind,  and  so  on. 
A  human  cry  was  heard.  Their  errand 
of  mercy  was  not  to  be  in  vain.  The 
mainsail  of  the  schooner,  having  fallen 
across  the  heaps  of  floating  lumber,  had 
formed  a  sort  of  raft.  On  this  some  of 
the  crew  clung,  and  these  were  washed 
ashore.  No  doubt  they  had  seen  the 
gleam  of  the  coast  patrol's  light,  and, 
with  newly  inspired  courage,  battled  for 
the  shore.    Even  then  they  would  have 


perished — exhausted,  bruised,  and  half 
dead  ;  but  the  life-savers  were  ready  for 
them,  and,  with  restoratives  and  dry 
clothing,  kindled  anew  the  spark  of  life. 
Three  were  picked  up  alive  that  night 
and  saved ;  at  daybreak  next  morning 
four  bodies  were  found — for  these  help 
had,  alas  1  come  too  late. 

Many  another  story  could  be  added 
of  the  horrible  disasters  so  frequent  on 
this  coast.  The  terrible  storm  of  '98, 
known  as  the  Portland  gale  because  of 
the  total  loss  of  that  passenger  steamer, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
life-savers.  They  will 
tell  you  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  that 
were  picked  up  on  the 
beach  just  afterward, 
and  how  one  patrol- 
man lost  his  reason 
because  of  finding  so 
many. 

I  heard  of  other 
things  equally  re- 
markable— how  one 
entire  crew  of  a 
wrecked  Italian  brig- 
antine,  when  picked 
up,  were  found  to 
have  been  suicides ; 
how  others  had  fled 
terrified  when  succor 
had  been  offered  them. 
One  strange  feature 
brought  into  the  life 
of  a  patrolman  is  the 
number  of  curious 
finds  he  makes  from 
time  to  time — arti- 
cles of  wreckage  wash- 
ed ashore.  One  told  me  of  a  fine  case 
of  oranges,  in  excellent  condition,  that 
had  recently  caught  his  eye  on  the  beach  ; 
another  mentioned  that  the  quite  elab- 
orate chair  in  which  he  was  seated  was 
a  relic  of  the  sea,  cast  up.  A  weird 
incident  of  the  lost  Portland  was  that 
her  cargo  largely  consisted  of  coffins  and 
lard,  and  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see 
the  wreckers  from  the  near-by  towns 
carrying  the  lard  home  in  coffins. 

From  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Station  I  went 
to  Monomoy,  away  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Cape — another  station  with 
annals  well  dotted  by  death,  disaster, 
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and  heroism.  Here,  again,  miles  and 
miles  of  the  most  desolate  sandy  waste 
had  to  be  traversed  to  reach  one's  ob- 
jective, and  I  cannot  well  conceive  of  a 
more  execrable  day  than  the  one  on  which 
it  was  my  lot  to  travel  to  this  station. 
A  dense  fog  and  a  blinding  rain  were 
its  chief  characteristics — a  rain  which 
partially  froze  as  it  smote  you.  A  kindly 
patrolman,  returning  from  duty,  picked 
me  up  in  Chatham,  and  offered  to  let  me 
share  his  open  cart.  I  was  glad  enough 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  for 
the  local  livery  stable 
proprietor  had  defi- 
nitely decided  that  he 
would  not  go  on  such 
a  day.  After  I  had 
traversed  the  road  I 
did  not  blame  him. 
Of  all  the  wretched 
paths  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  traverse,  I  think 
that  of  Monomoy 
Island  was  the  worst. 
It  was  swashy,  soggy, 
icy  ;  quicksands  had 
to  be  avoided  ;  wide 
stretchesof  tidal  water 
had  to  be  crossed,  and 
that,  too,  when  the 
tide  was  just  right.  It 
so  rained  that,  in  spite 
of  the  suitability  of 
my  clothing,  I  was 
soon  wet  to  the  skin 
and  cold  to  the  bone. 

On  arriving  at  Mon- 
omoy, we  found  the 
station  deserted,  save 
for  the  one  man  left  in 
charge.  As  we  entered 
he  muttered  to  my  companion,  "  Trouble 
to  the  east'ard ;  the  men  have  taken 
the  surf-boat  half  an  hour  ago."  I 
knew  that  a  wreck  had  just  taken 
place ;  the  fog  was  so  dense,  however, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  or  seen.  It 
was  late  when  I  retired,  yet  no  word  had 
reached  the  station.  Somewhere  out  on 
the  fog-laden  water  on  that  wintry  night 
eight  men  were  striving  nobly  and  well 
to  give  succor  to  their  fellows.  Next 
morning  at  breakfast  they  were  all  pres- 
ent. The  story  they  had  to  tell  was, 
fortunately,  not  one  of  tragedy.  The 


KEEPER 


schooner  Sea  Fox  had  lost  her  rudder 
and  had  signaled  for  assistance.  The 
men  had  rowed  out  to  her,  and,  lashing 
their  surf-boat  alongside,  used  it  for 
steering  purposes,  and  before  night  had 
safely  guided  the  craft  into  the  next 
harbor.  Half  the  night  was  then  occu- 
pied in  rowing  back  to  the  station. 
Such  is  the  character  of  these  men  that 
I  had  difficulty  in  learning  these  details. 
No  one  particularly  mentioned  the  occur- 
rence, no  one  complained  of  the  incon- 
venience and  the  hardship ;  as  we  ate 
breakfast  the  conver- 
sation was  of  other 
things. 

Nantucket  Sound, 
just  off  Monomoy,  is 
especially  dangerous 
to  navigators.  Shoals 
and  bars  abound.  I 
counted  five  lightships 
and  six  lighthouses, 
all  visible  from  the 
station  "lookout," 
marking  the  zigzag 
courses  necessary  for 
vessels  to  take. 

Perhaps  the  sad- 
dest story  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  service 
must  be  told  in  con- 
nection with  this  sta- 
tion. I  have  not  the 
heart  to  relate  the 
details  of  it ;  suffice 
to  say  that  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1902, 
the  schooner  Wadena 
stranded  on  the  Shov- 
elful Shoal  off  the 
southern  end  of  Mon- 
omoy Island.  She  was  in  no  immediate 
danger,  and  the  crew  elected  to  stay 
aboard.  On  the  1 7th,  however,  a  signal 
of  distress  was  noted  on  her  rigging, 
and  Captain  Eldredge  and  the  life- 
saving  crew  at  once  set  out  in  their 
surf-boat,  although  a  heavy  sea  was 
running  at  the  time.  They  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Wadena  and  in  taking  off 
the  crew — five  Italians — who  were  told 
to  be  sure  and  sit  quietly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  surf-boat.  Terrible  to  relate, 
however,  when  some  water  came  over 
into  the  boat,  the  rescued  men  jumped 
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up,  and,  becoming  panic-stricken,  threw 
their  arms  round  the  necks  of  the  surf- 
men,  so  that  they  could  not  use  their 
oars.  Under  such  conditions  the  boat 
was  immediately  capsized.  Although 
the  surfmen  fought  terribly  and  well,  it 
was  impossible  to  right  the  boat;  the 
water  at  this  point  was  nothing  but  a 
surging  rip.  Some  of  the  men  hung 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  a  while, 
but  all  but  one  were  soon  washed  off. 
Surfman  Ellis,  managing  to  grasp  hold 
of  a  piece  of  centerboard  that  had 
slipped  loose,  held  on  until  rescued  by 
Captain  Mayo,  who  braved  the  open  sea 
in  a  dory  and  brought  him  ashore. 
Ellis,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  disaster,  is 
now  Keeper  of  Monomoy  Station,  and 
guides  his  men  to  wrecks  in  the  self-same 
surf-boat  that  figured  in  the  tragedy  I 
have  just  related.  When  I  was  at  the 
station,  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  a 
part  is  the  following : 

The  conduct  of  the  Monomoy  crew  upon 
this  occasion  affords  a  noteworthy  example 
of  unflinching  fidelity  to  duty.  You  were  all 
morally  satisfied  that  the  men  on  the  barge 
were  not  in  peril ;  you  were  warned  by  those 
who  knew  that  a  very  ugly  sea  was  running 
on  the  shoals,  and  you  were  by  long  experi- 
ence fully  aware  of  the  perils  that  must  be 
encountered  should  you  attempt  to  go  out 
at  that  time  ;  but  there  was  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress flying  before  your  eyes,  and  that  was  a 
summons  which  brave  ana  conscientious  men 
could  not  disregard.  Personally,  you  shared 
with  your  unfortunate  comrades  all  the  aw- 
ful experience,  save  only  that  of  death,  and 


freely  risked  your  life  in  self-sacrificing  efforts 
to  save  them.  The  accompanying  medal  of 
honor,  the  highest  award  provided  by  law,  is 
bestowed  upon  you  in  testimony  of  your  hero- 
ism. Respectfully, 

(Signed)      L.  M.  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  cannot  close  this  story  without  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  Coast  Patrol. 
Is  it  not  inspiring  to  think  how  the  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  of  our  shore  line 
are  nightly  patrolled  by  this  heroic  band  ? 
Like  a  gigantic  pendulum  the  little  army 
moves.  At  the  same  time  that  the  man 
from  the  most  northern  station  com- 
mences his  walk  •  to  the  south,  from  the 
southernmost  station  the  patrol  starts 
north,  and  in  between  is  the  long  linked 
chain.  But  I  found  that  the  men  I  met 
were  by  no  means  mere  automatons, 
but  were  ever  earnest  in  their  duties  ; 
rough  and  ready,  naturally,  they  were,  but 
underneath  was  many  a  silken  thread  of 
the  best  that  is  human.  One  told  me, 
with  quivering  voice,  that  he  was  home 
so  seldom  that  his  baby  boy  had  of  late 
failed  to  recognize  him.  Another  told 
me  he  would  be  satisfied  if  only  pensions 
could  be  given  to  the  widow  and  aged 
and  infirm.  "  Yes,"  he  said, "  we  fellows 
would  go  out  just  a  little  more  bravely 
if  we  knew  that  those  we  left  behind 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  event  of  dis- 
aster." 

I  am  sure  the  men  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  are  as  brave,  faithful,  and  deserv- 
ing as  any  army  that  ever  took  the  field. 
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IN      T  W  O 

I WANT  to  print  some  reminiscences 
and  what  are  literally  re-collections 
which  will  illustrate  the  contrast 
between  the  places  in  which  I  spent  my 
youth  and  the  same  places  as  I  see  them 
now. 

Writing  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  I  first  visited  in  1844,  I  like  to 
give  some  memories  of  that  city,  which 
I  think  I  must  have  visited  sixty-one 
different  times  since,  before  1905. 

The  centennial  of  the  city  was  ob- 
served with  distinguished  ceremonies 
by  Congress  in  the  year  1900.  Mrs. 
Adams's  first  drawing-room  was  New 
Year's  Day,  1801.  In  few  words,  the 
history  of  the  city's  birth  is  this :  By  an 
act  of  1790,  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  select  a  site  for  a  federal  city 
on  the  Potomac  River.  The  vote  was 
a  very  narrow  one.  The  question  of 
the  site  of  the  city  had  been  the  first 
geographical  question  which  divided 
Congress.  In  the  year  1861,  when  I 
paid  one  of  my  last  visits  to  Josiah 
Quincy,  he  spoke  of  those  debates  and 
of  the  end  of  them  by  a  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  utmost  bitterness.  I  had 
asked  him,  I  think,  when  the  North  and 
South  first  measured  swords.  When  he 
replied,  I  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt for  my  ignorance.  He  said  it  was 
on  the  question  whether  the  federal  city 
should  be  north  or  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line — that  is,  whether  it  should 
be  in  Northern  or  Southern  territory. 
The  balance  between  the  twelve  States 
was  so  even  that  the  vote  for  a  Southern 
federal  city  was  gained  only  by  the 
secession  of  a  New  Hampshire  Senator, 
of  whom  Mr.  Quincy  spoke  with  the 
most  bitter  contempt,  as  if  his  vote  had 
been  treasonable.  But  the  vote  as  given 
was  given  to  the  bank  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  Washington  was  directed  to 
select  the  location. 


PART  S  — I. 

In  1864,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, he  called  my  attention  to  the  rather 
curious  fact  that  the  site  which  Washing- 
ton selected  was  the  place  where  Daniel 
DeFoe  seventy-eight  years  before  had 
put  his  hero  Colonel  Jack  when  he  came 
to  America  as  a  white  "apprentice." 
Colonel  Jack,  as  this  reader  should 
know,  was  an  English  boy  who  had  been 
kidnapped,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  and  so  sent  into  the  white  slavery 
of  Virginia.  The  history  of  Colonel 
Jack  is  to  this  hour  the  best  narrative  we 
have  of  the  life  of  that  class  of  man,  the 
white  slaves  of  Virginia  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth.  The  book  is 
worth  reading  to-day  because  it  contains 
De  Foe's  views  of  African  slavery,  and 
what  ought  to  happen  about  it.  And  it 
is,  I  think,  generally  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  hero  of  American  literature,  if 
we  except  Uncle  Tom,  is  the  man  de- 
scribed by  De  Foe  as  being  a  Brazilian 
slave-owner  who  was  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  when  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This  slave-owner  and  slave-holder  was 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  his  memoirs, 
which  have  been  more  widely  circulated 
than  any  book  that  was  ever  written 
excepting  the  Bible,  there  is  never  one 
expression  of  regret  that  he  had  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  or  of  reproof  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  But  in  Colonel 
Jack,  De  Foe  does  express  himself  as  if 
it  were  desirable  that  that  institution 
should  come  to  an  end. 

Daniel  De  Foe  had  a  son  who  emi- 
grated to  North  Carolina,  and  I  am  told 
that  descendants  of  that  son  may  be 
living  in  North  Carolina  now.  But  the 
North  Carolina  people  do  not  seem  to 
know  or  to  care.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
say  in  passing  that  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
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trunk  of  clothes  and  of  books  went  to 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
year  1722,  that  he  never  got  them  back 
again,  and  that  possibly  in  some  cellar 
in  Wilmington  to-day  there  might  be 
found  some  poems  of  Goldsmith's  which 
would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  "  Har- 
per's" or  the  "Century  "  or  Mr.McClurc? 

To  return  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
George  Washington  selected  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  site  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
new  nation.  It  is  the  same  hill  on  which 
three  witches  are  represented  in  my  own 
ballad  as  kindling  the  flame  on  the  night 
of  February  1 1  (22),  1732.  But,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New  York  "  Observer,"  I 
will  say  that  the  existence  of  these  witches 
is  mythical.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  did  not  exist  excepting  in  poetry, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  say  is  that,  if 
they  did,  they  were  there  about  the  time 
when  Colonel  Jack  was  on  the  same 
ground,  and  that  they  are  persons  quite 
as  historical  as  he  is. 

The  battle  over  and  the  President 
having  selected  that  site,  Congress  passed 
the  necessary  acts  by  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  laid  out,ten  miles  square, 
to  be  the  home  of  the  new  city.  When 
people  growl  to-day,  as  they  do  in  the 
District  here,  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  by  universal  suf- 
frage, this  is  to  be  said  :  "Every  one  who 
has  ever  come  here  from  the  outside  has 
come  on  that  understanding."  Thus,  the 
Congress  of  1790  had  its  eyes  open  and 
created  a  federal  city  with  reasons  which 
they  thought  good.  The  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  had  once  and  again 
been  insulted  by  mobs  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Parliament  in  London 
had  been  lately  insulted  by  London 
mobs.  In  France  the  Paris  mob  had 
again  and  again  shown  that  it  could 
change  the  map  of  Europe,  not  to  say  of 
the  world.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
United  States  Congress  of  1790  meant 
to  create  a  national  city  where  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  insults  or  the 
honors  of  a  great  city  not  under  their 
own  jurisdiction.  They  have  certainly 
had  their  reward.  Whatever  the  public 
opinion  of  the  city  of  Washington  is 
(and  this  would  be  very  hard  at  any 


moment  to  tell),  the  city  of  Washington 
does  not  govern  the  United  States  as 
London  governs  England  or  as  Paris 
governs  France.  And  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  itwas established  specially 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  not  have 
any  such  political  power.  People  who  are 
interested  in  such  subjects  would  do 
well  to  observe  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  have  followed  this  great  ex- 
ample. That  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
chosen  large  cities  for  their  capitals,  but 
have  intentionally  placed  them  in  small 
towns,  perhaps  in  villages,  where  the 
local  sentiment  should  be  most  incon- 
siderable. 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  spot 
must  have  presented  itself  to  George 
Washington  as  soon  as  the  plan  was 
proposed.  The  very  name  of  George- 
town for  the  city  already  standing  there 
seems  to  show  that  somebody  had  al- 
ready observed  such  fitness  of  things  in 
naming  this  town  from  the  King.  I 
think  that  no  other  spot  occurred  to  him, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  any 
in  his  correspondence.  When  it  was 
determined  that  this  should  be  the  place, 
Major  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer,  was 
selected  to  make  a  plan,  and  his  plan,  now 
well  known  to  half  the  people  of  America, 
was  adopted.  It  is  a  very  wise  modifica- 
tion of  what  people  call  the  "  gridiron  " 
plan,  which,  as  I  suppose,  William  Penn 
invented  when  he  introduced  it  into 
Pennsylvania.  By  that  plan  one  body  of 
parallel  streets  run  north  and  south,  one 
body  run  east  and  west.  The  Philadel- 
phia people  and  most  Western  people 
like  this  plan,  which  is  undoubtedly  con- 
venient for  strangers.  Boston  people 
and  people  trained  under  the  traditions 
of  other  centuries  dislike  it.  The  dis- 
advantage is  that  you  have  little  or  no 
power  of  expressing  your  own  wish 
when  you  go  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  that  you  may  be  in  a  very  bad  fix  if, 
on  a  hot  day  in  August,  you  are  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  you  have  to  walk  two  miles 
to  the  northward  between  quarter  of 
twelve  and  quarter  past  twelve.  You  have 
no  alternative  ;  you  must  go  with  the  sun 
shining  on  your  back,  and  no  emperor, 
pope,  king,  burgomaster,  mayor,  or  chief 
of  the  police  can  help  you.  If  you  die 
of  sunstroke  before  you  arrive,  your  body 
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will  be  decently  carried  to  the  morgue. 
But  they  cannot  help  you,  they  cannot 
prevent  the  sunstroke.  Now,  in  a  city 
laid  out  like  Boston,  where  the  streets 
follow  the  slopes  of  the  hill  or  the  curve 
of  the  shore,  an  intelligent  person  may 
elect  by  what  route  he  shall  go  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  how  he  may  exempt 
himself  from  disagreeable  contingencies, 
perhaps  fatal  contingencies.  L'Enfant 
had  the  wit  to  adapt  his  city  to  both  the 
systems.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
mathematicians  he  laid  out  the  gridiron 
city,  where  A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  etc.,  represent 
the  streets  which  mn  east  and  west ; 
and  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  etc.,  represent  the  streets  which 
run  north  and'  south.  But  L'Enfant 
was  a  man  of  affairs — in  a  way  he  was  a 
prophet — and  he  said  to  himself,  "For 
what  is  this  city  built  ?"  Answered 
by  his  good  angel,  "  It  is  built  to  pro- 


vide for  the  administration  of  a  great 
Nation."  "What  is  the  first  requisi- 
tion ?"  Answer,  "  That  each  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  may  commu- 
nicate easily  with  every  other." 

After  receiving  these  inspirations, 
L'Enfant  placed  on  good  places,  as  Na- 
ture had  designed  them,  the  points  where 
the  Capitol  should  be,  where  the  Navy- 
Yard  should  be,  where  the  Court-House 
should  be,  where  the  President's  home 
should  be,  and  where  the  Departments 
of  State,  of  War,  and  of  the  Treasury 
should  be.  In  those  days  the  Navy 
Department  was  a  part  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Men  did  not  yet  look  for- 
ward to  the  Peace  Department,  as  we 
do  now,  nor  had  the  Patent  Office  nor 
the  Post-Office  nor  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment developed  themselves.  But, 
lest  they  should  develop  themselves, 
L'Enfant  reserved  squares  or  circles  for 
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them.  Then  on  his  plan  he  supposed 
that  the  President  might  wish  to  send  his 
veto  or  his  approval  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  the  Capitol,  and  so  he  drew  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Presi- 
dent's house  to  the  Capitol.  He  sup- 
posed that  haste  might  be  required  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Navy- Yard,  and  so  he 
drew  in  an  avenue  there.  In  like  man- 
ner he  supposed  that  from  each  of  his 
circles  and  squares  to  another  people 
might  wish  to  go  directly,  and  he  drew 
in  avenues  in  other  places.  So  is  it 
that  you  have  a  double  plan,  of  avenues 
extending  northeast,  southeast,  north- 
west, southwest,  like  the  legs  of  a  taran- 
tula or  other  spider,  making  one  plan, 
while  the  gridiron  system,  which  is  a 
system  of  so-called  streets,  makes  an- 
other. This  is  the  plan  of  to-day.  Who- 
ever writes  the  sequel  to  this  paper  in 
the  year  1951  can  explain  what  now 
exists  in  plaster  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Smithsonian  Museum,  the  additions 
which  hopeful  people  expect  to  make 
as  this  half-century  goes  on. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Washington  and  his  commissioners,  and 
L'Enfant  as  well,  supposed  that  the 
principal  residents  of  the  city,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  President,  should 
fix  their  homes  on  the  high  plateau  north 
and  east  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  exactly 
suited  for  what  the  modern  world  calls 
the  "  residential "  quarter  of  the  city. 
Washington  himself  built  his  own  house 
near  the  Capitol,  just  to  the  north  of  it, 
on  this  plateau.  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
from  the  infant  Capitol  to  the  infant 
White  House,  although  running  through 
what  was  very  nearly  a  swamp,  furnished 
cheaper  lots.  Naturally,  as  most  busi- 
ness was  done  at  the  Capitol  and  at  the 
White  House,  the  most  of  what  our 
native  language  calls  "  travel  "  went  over 
that  highway,  and  tradition  says  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  city  extended  itself 
in  that  direction  and  did  not  take  pos- 
session of  what  was  meant  to  be  the 
"  residential  "  region.  If  you  say  this  to 
a  man  from  the  Middle  States  or  the  West, 
he  hardly  listens  to  you,  he  is  so  eager 
to  say  to  you  that  all  cities  always  grow 
to  the  west  in  America.  This  is  rather 
a  curious  superstition  which  exists  in 
this  Nation,  built  perhaps  upon  Berke- 


ley's famous  line,  "  westward  the  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way."  These  things 
are  what  Western  men  say  to  you,  as 
Herodotus  says. 

You  will  perhaps  let  me  say  in  pass- 
ing that  my  first  acquaintance  with  that 
unknown  land  east  of  the  Capitol,  where 
the  city  of  elegance  was  to  have  been, 
was  formed  when  I  was  taken  there  in 
October,  1844,  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Adam  Lindsey.  This  seemed  so  much 
like  stepping  into  one  of  Scott's  novels 
to  bear  my  part  there  that  I  cannot  help 
telling  the  story.  In  the  days  of  the  old 
French  Revolution,  when  Robert  Burns 
mixed  himself  up  in  French  politics,  and 
other  young  Scotchmen  with  him,  the 
Tory  Government  of  England  pounced 
upon  a  lot  of  those  young  fellows  and 
frightened  them  badly — I  guess  with 
reason.  Among  them  was  my  Adam 
Lindsey,  who  fled  to  America,  and  here 
he  thought  he.jwould  be  a  market- 
gardener  in  the  new  city,  and  he  bought 
his  land  in  those  "  residential  "  quarters. 
He  was  some  four  generations  from  the 
Adam  Lindsey  who  befriended  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Lochleven,  and,  so  to 
speak,  I  shook  hands  with  the  old  Adam 
Lindsey  of  five  or  six  generations  before. 
They  told  me,  and  believed,  that  the  suc- 
cession had  been  for  all  these  genera- 
tions in  the  same  name. 

It  requires  a  little  vigor  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  divine  precisely  the  place  of 
Colonel  Jack's  home.  But  he  says  him- 
self, "  It  was  our  lot  to  be  carried  up  a 
small  river  or  creek  which  flows  into  the 
Potomac  River  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Great  River."  I  think  that  General 
Butler  thought  that  it  said  about  eight 
miles  from  the  Great  Falls.  As  the  story 
advances  Colonel  Jack  was  carried  to 
another  plantation  larger  than  that  where 
he  worked  before,  so  that  the  reader  may 
imagine,  if  he  chooses,  that  he  lived  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Here  he  lived  between 
five  and  six  years.  He  then  was  estab- 
lished on  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Every  one  feels  the  difficulty  of  remem- 
bering the  mathematical  and  alphabeti- 
cal names  of  streets.  In  1844  a  few  of 
us  devised  a  system  of  names  for  the 
streets,  which  have  been  waiting  for 
sixty  years  for  confirmation  by  the  vari- 
ous governments  of  the  city.    A,  B,  C, 
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D  Streets  were  to  be  Adams  Street,  Ben- 
ton Street,  Calhoun  Street,  Derne  Street, 
and  so  we  went  on,  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet, you  had  Zebulon  Street, in  honor 
of  Zebulon  Montgomery.  First  Street, 
Second  Street,  Third  Street,  etc.,  were 
to  be  Wonder  Street,  Tudor  Street  (in 


honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen),  Trinity 
Street  (for  Trinity  Church),  Ivy  Street 
(IV  Street),  Vermont  Street,  Virginia 
Street,  Pleiaides  Street ;  Eighth  Street 
was  Atlantic  Street,  Muses  Street,  Ten- 
nessee Street,  and  so  on.  Poor  Mr. 
McFarland,  who,  w. 
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ers,  rules  the  city  so  magnificently,  will 
have  to  consider  these  names  after  sixty 
years,  and,  as  he  is  apt  to  put  things 
through,  the  calendar  of  such  names  will 
be  well  adjusted. 

Washington  is  now  a  very  agreeable 
city.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  city.  People 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Nation  like  to  come  here  to 
live.  And  no  wonder.  But  for  the  tens 
and  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  spoken  of  with  great  disre- 
spect by  the  people  who  had  to  live 
there.  To  this  day,  when  you  go  into  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House  with  a 
guide  who  remembers  the  traditions,  he 
tells  you  that  Mrs.  John  Adams  dried 
her  clothes  on  washing-day  in  the  East 
Room.  And  the  notices  by  travelers 
and  the  scraps  which  have  escaped 
from  old  files  of  letters  speak  with  great 
contempt  of  the  infant  city.  The  phrase 
"  Mud-Hole  "  seems  to  have  stuck,  and 
certainly  as  late  as  the  Civil  War,  before 
the  wonder-works  of  "  Boss  "  Shepard, 
it  deserved  that  name.  I  remember  see- 
ing an  artillery-wagon  stuck  in  the  mud 
in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building,  wait- 
ing for  a  relay  of  additional  horses  to 
be  brought  up  to  haul  it  out  of  its 
dilemma.  A  lady  told  me  the  other  day 
that  as  a  little  girl  she  rode  to  Lincoln's 
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second  inauguration.  The  carriage  stuck 
so  deep  in  the  mud  that  her  father  had 
to  leave  the  carriage  and  assist  in  dis- 
interring it. 

The  building  of  the  city  began  after 
L'Enfant's  plans  and  the  work  of  the  first 
generation  which  followed.  As  I  am  in 
the  line  of  parentheses,  I  may  say  that 
L'Enfant,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
rather  eccentric  person,  got  into  stiff 
quarrels  with  everybody  else  concerned, 
and  retired  to  a  plantation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  his  grave  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  property  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Mr.  Riggs.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  this  Congress  dissolves  a 
proper  memorial  may  be  erected  there 
to  L'Enfant's  memory.  As  for  monu- 
ment, he  has  a  right  to  the  inscription, 
"  If  you  want  a  monument,  look  around." 

I  made  my  first  visit  to  Washington 
sixty-one  years  ago,  as  I  have  said.  I 
spent  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember there,  in  a  little  brick  house  occu- 
pied by  my  dear  friend  George  James 
Abbot,  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  United 
States  Consul  at  Sheffield.  George  kept 
a  school  there,  and  he  and  I  lived  there 
together  for  two  months,  while  the  ladies 
of  his  family  were  at  the  North.  In  the 
rear  of   the  house  there  was  a  little 
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stable,  and  in  that  stable  we  kept  our 
cow.  The  house  stood  where  Mr.  Pol- 
lock afterwards  built  a  palace  which  is 
there  to-day,  at  the  corner  of  I  and  Sev- 
enteenth Streets.  It  was  opposite  Gen- 
eral McCoomb's  house.  For  our  one 
servant  we  had  a  dear  old  saint  named 
Josephine  Cupid,  whose  color  may  be 
guessed  at  from  her  name.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  housekeeping  began  when 
Josephine  milked  our  cow  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  opened  the  stable  door 
and  drove  her  out  to  pasture.  She 
came  up  by  what  would  now  be  Con- 
necticut Avenue  to  an  open  common, 
ten  times  as  large  as  Boston  Common  is 
to-day,  and  there  the  cow  spent  her  day 
with  two  or  three  hundred  of  her  race 
and  sex,  eating  such  grass  and  drinking 
such  water  as  a  grateful  nation  and  a 
good  God  provided.  I  doubt  if  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food  weighed  heavily  upon 
her  stomach  or  her  conscience.  At  all 
events,  before  night  the  memories  of 
the  stable  came  back  to  her,  and  half  an 
hour  before  sunset  she  would  be  heard 
at  the  door.  This  means  that  in  1844 
land  was  not  of  value  sufficient  north 
and  west  of  that  corner  to  be  inclosed. 
Who  owned  it  I  do  not  know.  Uncle 
Sam  owned  some  circles  and  squares 
there.    But  the  anecdote  occurs  to  me 


because  I  have  been  writing  the  begin 
ning  of  these  memories  in  a  closely 
built  part  of  the  town,  quite  in  the  heart 
of  Josephine's  cow's  rampaging  ground, 
which  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  about  a  mile 
from  our  stable.  The  city  has  grown,  in 
those  sixty  years,  from  a  mud-hole  which 
had  thirty  thousand  people,  perhaps, 
within  its  borders,  to  a  city  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  only  part  of  this  common  which 
was  fenced  in  must  have  been,  near 
where  the  British  Embassy  is  now.  We 
called  it  the  gymnasium,  I  think.  That 
was  the  high-sounding  name  for  a  bowl- 
ing-alley which  the  young  men  kept  up. 
I  remember  one  afternoon  we  persuaded 
Mrs.  Madison,  who  was  still  alive,  to 
visit  us  there,  and  with  great  effort  she 
got  a  ball  down  the  middle  of  the  alley 
and  was  complimented  on  her  knocking 
down  the  king.  President  Tyler  came 
over  and  played  with  the  young  gentle- 
men sometimes.  Everything  had  the 
simplicity  and  ease,  if  you  please,  of  a 
small  Virginia  town.  Whenever  the 
weather  would  serve,  a  great  many  of  the 
Southern  members  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  rode  to  the  Capitol  on  their  sad- 
dle-horses. There  were  thirty  or  forty 
posts  in  front  of  the  Capitol  near  where 
the  statue  of  Washington  now  stands. 
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You  rode  up  to  one  of  those  posts  and 
hitched  your  horse.  You  left  him  while 
you  went  in  and  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  House;  you  came  out  and  un- 
hitched him  and  rode  him  to  your  two 
o'clock  dinner. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  somewhat 
mechanical  etiquette  of  Washington  to- 
day we  have  improved  on  the  familiar 
ease  of  social  life  in  those  days.  If  you 
were  a  youngster  of  five  and  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  you  took  your  constitutional 
in  an  afternoon  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. Where  shall  we  take  tea  ?  Let's 
go  to  Mrs.  Seaton's ;  it's  always  pleasant 
there.  So  you  rang  the  bell,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  a  well-pleased 
negro ;  and  you  went  into  that  large, 
cheery  drawing-room  to  find  perhaps 
five  and  twenty  other  gentlemen  who 
had  looked  in  at  the  same  time.  Some- 
body brought  you  a  cup  of  tea,  some- 
body brought  you  a  biscuit.  You  stayed 
five  minutes  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  as 
you  liked,  and  within  ten  days  you  looked 
in  on  Mrs.  Seaton  again. 

I  asked  a  friend  in  New  England 
once  what  parallel  we  had  to  this  in  our 
New  England  cities,  and  he  cried  out, 
raising  both  hands,  "Oh,  if  that  hap- 
pened once,  your  Mrs.  Seaton  would 
move  out  of  town  next  day."  Nor  do  I 
find  anything  quite  like  this  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  arrangements  of  to-day,  with 
Monday  for  Judges,  Tuesday  for  the 
House,  Wednesday  for  the  Cabinet, 
Thursday  for  the  Senate,  and  so  on. 
One  is  a  little  apt  to  send  his  Double  to 
leave  the  cards  in  such  a  system. 

For  all  that,  one  of  the  men  most 
competent  to  speak  in  this  world  tells 
me  that  in  no  capital  city  of  the  world  is 
society  so  well  organized  as  it  is  here. 
Certainly  I  know  no  city  where  you  can 
see  so  many  agreeable  people  if  you 
want  to  and  if  you  have  the  time  to  do 
it.  Washington  people  themselves  say 
and  think  that  in  a  year's  time  everybody 
in  the  world  who  is  worth  seeing  looks  in 
here.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  little 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  a  book,  that 
people  will  read  such  and  such  a  book 
who  like  to  read  that  sort  of  book. 
The  Washington  people  rate  the  social 
order  of  the  world  by  considering  first 
those  people  who  have  liked  to  come 


to  Washington  in  the  previous  twelve 
months.  Prince  Henry,  for  instance, 
takes  a  higher  grade  in  their  book  of 
notables  than  Prince  Alfonso  or  Prince 
Karl.  And  it  is  true  that  agreeable 
travelers  like  to  come  here.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ethnological  Bureau  has  in  its 
employ  nine  hundred  accomplished  men 
of  science  who  have  to  be  here  once  a 
year.  It  is  true  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy and  the  Colonial , Dames  and  the 
King's  Daughters  and  every  other  grand 
order  in  the  country  is  apt  to  meet  here, 
so  that,  whatever  else  you  lack,  you  will 
not  lack  the  society  of  agreeable  people. 
About  forty  thousand  New  Englanders, 
as  I  count  it,  pass  through  Washington 
every  winter  southward  because  it  is  too 
cold  in  New  England ;  while  about  twenty 
thousand  other  people  of  the  same  blood 
and  lineage  are  going  northward  because 
it  is  too  hot  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 
These  people  meet  each  other  at  Wash- 
ington. The  result  is  a  little  like  that  of 
putting  cold  water  over  an  alcohol  lamp 
when  you  want  to  make  coffee.  This 
winter  has  been  especially  cold  here. 
They  never  had  to  shovel  their  sidewalks, 
I  think.  They  certainly  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  the  Commissioner  bade  them  put 
sawdust  and  ashes  on  the  ice  of  their 
sidewalks,  to  the  great  surprise  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population. 

To  continue  for  a  moment  the  com- 
parison of  the  Washington  of  1844  and 
that  of  1904,  I  may  say  this,  that  in 
square  miles  or  square  inches  the  Nation 
of  that  day  was  not  half  as  large  as  is 
the  Nation  of  to-day,  and  I  may  say  that 
half  the  Nation  then  was  pretending  and 
trying  to  feel  a  certain  indifference  to- 
ward National  legislation,  and  I  may 
say  that  everything  then  depended  upon 
mails  and  nothing  on  the  telegraph ;  and 
that  the  mail  of  that  time  took,  on  an 
average,  five  times  as  much  time  for  its 
service  as  it  does  now.  I  remember 
seeing  a  man  who  had  been  riding  day 
and  night  from  New  Orleans — "  looked 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  State's 
prison,"  as  somebody  said.  It  was  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  had  been  eight 
days  and  eight  nights  doing  it.  So  it 
happened  that  whoever  came  to  Wash- 
ington then  felt  in  fact  somewhat  as  a 
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man  feels  who  now  happens  in  at  Que- 
bec or  at  Glasgow.  He  came  out  of 
America  into  Washington.  Just  now 
the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way :  you 
come  into  America  when  you  come  into 
Washington.  Take  my  own  dear  towns- 
men. To  this  hour  the  very  best  'of 
them  doubt  the  real  existence  of  any  im- 
portant communities  in  the  world  farther 
off  than  Springfield  on  the  west,  or  Port- 
land on  the  north,  or  Newport  on  the 
south.  And  those  very  people  come 
here  by  stress  of  weather — a  Raymond 
Excursion  party,  for  instance — somewhat 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  City  of 


mean  that  the  city  is  finished  to  the 
highest  point  of  modern  civilization  in 
one  place,  and  that  it  is  left  where 
L'Enfant  and  Washington  left  it  in  an- 
other. That  makes  an  admirable  type 
of  the  United  States  of  to-day. 

The  winter  of  1844-45  was  the  winter 
in  which  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  America  cares  nothing 
for  history,  and  the  generation  of  to-day 
does  not  even  know  by  what  ingenuity 
that  annexation  was  effected.  The  South- 
ern oligarchy  of  that  time  meant  to  have 
Texas  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  let 
it  cost  what  it  might.    Here  was  this 
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Mexico.  They  find  here  better  houses 
than  they  left  at  home ;  they  find  the 
Congressional  Library,  they  find  people 
who  have  just  happened  over  from  Se- 
attle or  Santa  Barbara  ;  so  really,  for  the 
first  time,  they  get  some  idea  of  what 
their  country  is.  Indeed,  one  could  not 
contrive  a  better  little  pattern  of  Amer- 
ica than  he  gets  when  he  goes  through 
the  street  in  which  he  passes  a  palace 
such  as  has  no  superior  in  the  world 
and  comes  next  to  the  clay  bank  left  by 
"  Boss  "  Shepard,  next  to  which  there  is 
a  slab  shanty  perched  up  on  the  top  of 
a  bank  waiting  for  some  Western  Sen- 
ator to  wish  to  build  a  palace  there.  I 


fine  region,  as  large  as  France,  which 
had  declared  independence,  and  the 
Southern  people  wanted  it  because  its 
position  would  turn  the  balance  of  slav- 
ery or  freedom  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  Northern  people  did 
not  want  it.  It  was  then  and  there,  for 
instance,  that  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, now  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of 
Republican  States,  turned  right  over 
from  being  the  most  strenuous  of  Demo- 
cratic States.  Under  the  leadership  of 
such  men  as  John  P.  Hale,  they  refused 
to  play  the  Southern  game  any  longer. 

A  treaty  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  United 
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States  by  which  Texas  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  Nation.  As  late  as 
April,  1844,  the  Senate  rejected  this 
treaty  by  the  vote  of  35  to  16,  while  the 
treaty  required  two-thirds  of  the  vote  in 
its  favor.  So  the  magic  of  the  "  Joint 
Resolution  "  was  tried.  When  you  can- 
not do  a  thing  by  statute,  you  do  it  by  a 
"  Joint  Resolution  ;"  and  the  short  ses- 
sion of  1844-45  was  spent  in  driving 
through  the  two  houses  a  "  Joint  Resolu- 
tion "  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

This  gave  magnificent  speaking  in 
both  houses.  It  witnessed  the  bolting 
of  those  Northern  Democrats  who  then 
and  there  left  the  Southern  alliance  for- 
ever. And  whoever  lived  in  Washing- 
ton thought  it  was  the  most  important 
year  in  history. 

I  find  a  certain  interest,  therefore,  in 
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seeing  that  it  now  occupies  fourteen 
lines  in  Bryant  and  Gay's  History  of 
five  volumes.  We  Northern  people  had 
supposed  that  the  Senate  could  be  relied 
upon  to  defeat  the  Joint  Resolution, 
though  we  knew  the  vote  would  be  very 
narrow.  But  President  Tyler  was  doing 
his  best,  and  Mr.  Polk's  followers  were 
doing  their  best  to  whip  in  recusants.  I 
left  Washington,  I  believe,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1845.  I  know  I  was  so  angry 
at  Polk's  election  that  I  would  not  stay 
to  his  inauguration.  This  was  foolish 
in  me.  I  called  Mr.  Choate,  who  was 
one  of  our  Massachusetts  Senators,  out 
from  the  Senate  Chamber  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  going  to  Boston,  Mr.  Choate  ; 
what  shall  I  tell  my  father  ?"  "  Tell  him 
we  are  beaten,  Mr.  Hale.  Magtw  prm- 
lio  victi  sumus."  They  had  heard  that 
morning  that  a  certain  Maryland  Sena- 
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tor,  about  whose  decision  no  one  had 
known  till  then,  was  going  to  vote  for 
annexation.  When  it  proved  a  few  days 
after  that  his  son  was  appointed  judge 
by  President  Tyler,  people  supposed  they 
knew  why  that  vote  was  given. 

The  constant  pressure,  one  may  say, 
of  those  great  debates  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  interested  the  little  city  of 
thirty  thousand  people  almost  to  a  man 
or  a  woman  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
Capitol.  But  as  one  sees  Washington 
to-day,  Washington  cares  very  little  what 
is  going  on  at  the  Capitol.  People  are 
quite  too  dependent  on  their  newspapers 
to  distress  themseives.    Exactly  as  there 


are  many  people  in  Albany  this  winter 
who  have  not  been  to  the  State  Capitol 
of  New  York,  as  there  have  been  as  many 
people  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Provi- 
dence who  have  not  been  to  the  State 
Houses  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
or  Rhode  Island,  you  would  find  that  in 
the  city  of  Washington  in  the  last  winter 
two-thirds  of  the  men  and  women  had 
not  been  into  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Nation  or  into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. But  that  was  not  so  when  the 
question  in  the  Capitol  was  supposed 
to  be  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  is  a  Nation  or  the  United  States 
are  a  Confederacy. 
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An  American  Sculptor 

By  Robert  Barr 


FOR  years  I  have  watched  the 
career  of  Dr.  McKenzie  with  in- 
terest and  admiration.  He  is  the 
sort  of  young  man  I  like  to  know  or  to  read 
about.  Temperate,  industrious,  capable, 
of  unfailing  good  nature  and  geniality, 
he  has  overcome  obstacles  with  a  grim 
determination  and  unflinching  will  which 
probably  came  to  him  through  his  High- 
land Scottish  ancestry  and  which  have 
been  admirably  directed  by  the  some- 
what Spartan  training  a  boy  without 
money  gets  in  Canada.  He  came  over 
to  Europe  on  a  Canadian  steamship,  a 
professor  in  McGill  University,  Montreal ; 
he  returned  on  a  United  States  liner,  a 
professor  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


McKenzie's  father  was  a  clergyman  in 
what  was  then  one  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts in  Canada,  and  he  died  leaving  a 
widow  and  young  family  totally  unpro- 
vided for.  Poverty-stricken  as  was  the 
locality,  it  nevertheless  raised  a  fund  for 
the  minister's  widow  which  enabled  her 
to  tide  over  the  first  hard  year  or  two 
and  keep  the  lads  in  school,  which,  to  a 
Scottish  mother,  is  ever  the  main  thing. 
It  is  the  Scottish  mother  who  instills 
ambition  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
Scot. 

On  the  shoulders  of  Robert,  as  the 
eldest,  there  fell  early  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing for  the  family,  which  duty  was  faith- 
fully performed,  the  boy  shirking  no  work 
offered  to  him  so  long  as  it  was  honorable 
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and  brought  in  the  cash ;  but  never  for 
a  moment  did  he  relinquish  the  desire 
to  get  the  best  education  his  country 
could  provide ;  so  whatever  spare  time 
he  had  was  used  in  study  preparatory  to 
an  attack  upon  some  university.  In  due 
time  he  made  the  assault  upon  McGill 
College,  and  passed  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations with  credit  to  himself.  There 
were  no  vacations  for  young  McKenzie, 
because  he  had  not  only  to  pay  his  own 
way  through  college — a  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult task,  one  might  think — but  he  had 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling  at  home  as  well. 
As  before,  he  did  not  pick  and  choose 
his  occupations  outside  the  university 
course,  but  took  whatever  was  the  most 
lucrative,  no  matter  what  physical  out- 
put was  required.  The  Lord  does  not 
intend  a  man  to  work  both  night  and 
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day,  but  during  part  of  his  first  year  in 
college  McKenzie  accomplished  this  feat, 
so  anxious  was  he  that  his  educational 
campaign  should  not  be  interrupted. 
He  took  a  job  as  night  watchman  in 
one  important  section  of  the  wharfs  of 
Montreal,  tramping  all  night  and  keep- 
ing up  with  his  classes  during  the  day. 
And,  singularly  enough,  during  this 
period  of  strain  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  for  he  kept  a  book  or  two  in 
his  pockets  through  the  night,  read  for 
a  few  minutes  under  each  lamp  on  his 
beat,  and  thought  over  the  paragraph  as 
he  plodded  to  the  next  resting-point  of 
his  round. 

However,  even  a  man  of  iron  could 
not  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  and  our 
young  student  realized  that  he  would 

either  have  to  business-manage  the  situ- 
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ation  or  give  up  the  job,  which  he  did 
not  wish'to  do,  for  night  work  is  always 
well  paid.  He  therefore  business-man- 
aged it.  He  had  two  collaborators  in 
the  science  of  watching.  He  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Dock  Company,  and  the 
other  two  were  in  the  employ  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  and  the  insurance  associa- 
tions respectively.  The  three  men  cov- 
ered the  same  territory.  McKenzie, 
always  genial  and  extremely  persuasive, 
convinced  the  dock,  shipping,  and  in- 
surance companies  that  the  work  would 
be  more  efficiently  done  if  the  night  were 
divided  into  three  watches,  when  each 
man  could  sleep  two-thirds  of  the  night 
and  remain  very  wide  awake  during  the 
remaining  third.  His  argument  was  that 
one  man  thoroughly  alert  was  preferable 
to  three  men  walking  in  their  sleep. 


From  that  time  forward  he  received  the 
same  money  and  also  got  two-thirds  of 
a  night's  rest,  besides  earning  the  thanks 
of  the  companies  and  the  gratitude  of 
his  two  fellow-employees.  Thus  may  a 
man's  brains  save  his  eyes  and  his  heels ; 
and  during  the  time  he  was  on  guard 
neither  theft  nor  fire  visited  his  bailiwick. 
I  think  that  when  the  future  Dr.  Smiles 
writes  the  future  "  Self-Help  "  he  should 
include  this  story  in  the  volume. 

This  strenuous  life  turned  McKenzie's 
attention  very  early  to  the  absolutely 
absolute  need  of  physical  culture.  If 
he  were  to  succeed  in  his  four  years' 
contest  with  Necessity,  he  should  have 
to  take  the  utmost  care  of  himself. 
There  is  little  use  in  possessing  the  mind 
of  a  Milton  if  you  haven't  a  body  to 
carry  it.    In  addition  to  his  regular 
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course  at  the  schools,  he  made  a  special 
study  of  the  human  frame  and  its  re- 
quirements, and  here,  although  he  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time,  were  the  lines 
upon  which  his  future  activity  was  to 
run ;  for  he  goes  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  charge  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  gymnasium  in  the  world, 
where  he  will  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  health  of  the  thousands 
of  students  who  seek  an  education 
that  center  of  learning. 

It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  authori- 
ties of  McGill  College 
speedily  recognized 
the  abilities  of  this 
young  man,  who  was 
so  persistently  and 
good-naturedly  press- 
ing Jiimself  through 
their  mill.  He  was 
soon  enabled  to  give 
up  all  such  occupa- 
tions as  that  of  night 
watchman,  and  he  got 
opportunities  of  earn- 
ing money  by  methods 
more  in  keeping  with 
the  knowledge  he  was 
acquiring.  From  then 
on  the  way  became 
easy.  There  is  no 
greater  coward  than 
Opposing  Circum- 
stance. If  it  sees  you 
are  determined  on  a 
fight,  it  will  retreat; 
and  if  you  advance, 
Opposing  Circum- 
stance will  knuckle 
under  altogether. 

McKenzie  did   some   tutoring  and 
some  lecturing.    He  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  College,  and  finally,  on  achiev- 
ing his  degree,  was  installed  full-fledged 
professor,  which  position  he  held  until 
September,    1904.    During  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  he  took  his 
degree  he  has  acquired   an  enviable 
reputation  and  has  built  up  an  impor- 
tant practice  as  consulting  medical  spe- 
ialist.    This  summer  he  lectured  before 
le  students  of  Cambridge  University  in 
Ingland,  and  I  believe  it  was  in  that 
;ducational  town  that  he  resolved  to 
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accept  the  offer  from  Pennsylvania  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  astonishing 
phase  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  genius.  A 
short  time  ago  I  left  London  for  Paris  in 
order  to  see  for  myself  how  the  Doctor's 
latest  work  was  coming  on,  and  I  stayed 
by  him  until  it  was  completed.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  capital  of  France,  not 
as  a  medical  man  nor  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor, but  as  an  artist ;  and  here  I  found 
him  in  a  large  studio 
in  the  Mont  Parnasse 
quarter,  arrayed  in  the 
clay-smeared  blouse 
of  a  sculptor,  put- 
ting the  finishing 
touches  on  his  statue 
of  "The  Boxer,"  a 
wonderful  representa- 
tion of  a  prize-fighter 
in  a  state  of  activity, 
with  the  right  arm  ex- 
tended to  ward  off  a 
blow,  while  the  left  is 
ready  to  deliver  the 
impact  of  the  clenched 
fist  where  it  will  be 
most  effective.  It  is  a 
striking  figure  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Three  years  ago  Dr. 
McKenzie  resolved  to 
construct  a  mathemat- 
ical man,  as  it  might 
be  termed  ;  so  he  set 
about  the  making  of 
him  out  of  clay,  the 
original  material  from 
which  man  was  first 
fashioned.  He  secured 
the  bodily  measure- 
ments of  one  hundred  representative 
American  runners,  which  measurements 
were  accurately  taken  by  Dr.  Paul  C. 
Phillips,  of  Amherst  College,  and  included 
nearly  all  the  great  sprinters  of  recent 
years.  With  these  data  McKenzie  pro- 
ceeded to  build  up  his  man  by  mathemat- 
ics, and  the  result  was  "The  Sprinter" — 
the  stooping  figure  of  a  runner,  with  toes 
and  fingers  on  the  ground,  tensely  waiting 
for  the  pistol-shot.  It  is  of  such  vivid  actu- 
ality that  on  looking  at  it  one  feels  like 
believing  that  at  a  sudden  clap  of  the 

hands  it  would  disappear  down  the  track 
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This  effort  was  much  praised  by 
anatomists,  but  McKenzie  was  anxious 
to  know  what  artists  thought  about  it ; 
and  as  it  was  accepted  for  exhibition  in 
1 902  by  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
and  by  the  Copley  Society  of  Boston, 
he  scored  a  favorable  verdict.  Later 
he  finished,  on  the  same  plan,  "The 
Athlete,"  a  gracefully  posed  standing  fig- 
ure, corresponding  to  the  average  of  the 
fifty  strongest  men  in  Harvard  that  year. 
Observations  of  four  hundred  men  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  to  fur- 
nish the  mathematics  out  of  which  "  The 
Athlete  "  was  formed.  "  What  consti- 
tutes a  State  ?"  asks  the  poet ;  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  answer  his  own  question 
by  saying  that  it  is  not  navies  or  kings 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  real  men. 
"  The  Athlete  "  is  intended  to  represent 
the  best  that  America  can  do  in  furnish- 
ing the  essential  demanded  by  the  poet. 
And  Europe  affirms  that  America  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  output, 
for  Dr.  McKenzie  did  not  rest  content 
with  the  praise  he  had  received  in  the 
New  World,  but  daringly  challenged  the 
opinion  of  the  Old. 

Last  year  he  boxed  up  "  The  Sprinter" 
and  sent  it  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  England.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  sender  was  a 
doctor  or  anything  else  but  simply  an 
unknown  artist  who  sent  his  work  in  the 
usual  way  for  the  annual  exhibition. 
"  The  Sprinter  "  was  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  sculpture  rotunda  of  Bur- 
lington House,  the  palace  on  Piccadilly 


where  the  Royal  Academy  holds  its  exhi- 
bition. 

At  the  same  time  he  invited  criticism 
from  a  body  known  to  be  much  more 
severe  than  even  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  forwarded  "  The 
Athlete  "  to  the  judges  for  the  Salon  in 
France.  It  was  accepted  and  exhibited. 
This  year  he  had  one  statue  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  three  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

Such  a  thing  has  probably  never 
happened  in  this  world  before.  That  a 
man  who  has  received  no  artistic  train- 
ing should  produce  work  which  not 
once  but  on  four  occasions  has  received 
the  seal  of  commendation  from  the  ar- 
tistic experts  of  two  European  countries 
seems  incredible  to  people  over  hero. 
I  have  quit  telling  French  artists  about 
it,  because  they  so  evidently  don't 
believe  me,  and,  being  too  polite  to  say 
so,  I  feel  that  I  am  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  them.  It  is  such  a  conso- 
lation to  tell  a  man  he  lies  if  you  are 
sure  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  and  you 
cannot  persuade  a  Frenchman  that  any 
untrained  artistic  amateur  from  the  west 
ever  got  into  the  Salon  except  by  paying 
his  franc  and  going  in  with  the  general 
public. 

When  I  was  searching  the  Rue  Ful- 
guerie  for  his  studio,  I  asked  an  artist 
who  was  coming  out  of  the  courtyard  if 
he  knew  where  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  was 
to  be  found.    He  said : 

"  There  is  no  doctor  of  that  name  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  there  is  a  young 
sculptor  named  McKenzie  at  No.  9." 
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A  Morning  with  Vincent  d'lndy 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

M.  Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d'lndy,  whose  second  Symphony,  in  B-flat  major, 
Opus  57,  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  12,  aroused  much  interest,  was  born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1852. 
From  1872  to  1875  he  studied  under  Cesar  Franck  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  after- 
wards continued  his  work  with  Franck  as  a  private  pupil.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens, 
Faure",  and  others,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Soctete"  Nationale  de  Musique,  which 
has  done  much  to  develop  the  love  of  symphonic  and  chamber  music  in  France.  In  1895  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  refused  it. 
In  the  next  year,  together  with  MM.  Bordes  and  Guilmant,  he  founded  the  Schola  Canto- 
rum,  of  which  he  is  Director  and  Professor  of  Composition.  Besides  many  works  in  the 
domain  of  pure  music,  he  has  written  two  important  operas — '•  Fervaal"  (1889-95),  and 
"  L'fitranger"  (1903).  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  notable  forces  in  contemporary 
French  music. — The  Editors. 


THE  Rue  St.  Jacques,  which  runs 
from  the  Rue  Soufflot,  near  the 
Pantheon,  through  to  the  Boule- 
vard du  Port  Royal,  and  is  thus  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  in  old 
Paris,  is  a  narrow,  winding  street,  hardly 
more  than  a  lane  to  the  eye  of  an  Amer- 
ican, full  of  patisseries  and  crimerUs, 
and  resounding  with  the  cries  of  street 
venders  and  the  rattle  of  hand-carts. 
On  a  May  morning  of  bright  sunlight,  in 
1901,  when  it  was  alive  with  the  vivid 
costumes  and  the  animated  conversation 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  loiterers,  I  walked 
along  this  street  in  search  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum — the  school  of  music  founded 
in  1896  by  MM.  Vincent  d'lndy,  Charles 
Bordes,  and  Alexandre  Guilmant.  At 
last  I  found  the  high  wall,  with  its  cres- 
set lamp  and  overarching  tree,  which 
form  the  quietly  academic  exterior  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  curiously  set  in 
the  midst  of  this  bustling  life  of  shops. 

After  some  questioning  and  waiting 
inside,  I  at  last  found  myself  in  a  small 
bare  room,  furnished  only  with  wooden 
chairs  and  an  upright  piano,  and  at  the 
moment  filled  with  young  French  music 
students.  From  this  group  advanced  a 
gentleman  of  middle  age,  erect  and 
graceful  in  bearing,  and  of  a  strikingly 
noble  and  simple  courtesy  of  demeanor. 
His  eyes  were  noticeably  bright  and 
keen,  deep-set  under  strongly  marked 
brows ;  the  black  mustache  and  im- 
perial, the  silk  hat  of  uncompromising 
cut  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
the  narrow  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 


Honor  in  his  butttonhole,  marked  him  a 
Frenchman ;  but  his  frank  directness 
and  kindly  though  reserved  cordiality 
were  cosmopolitan,  and  established  at 
once  a  good  understanding.  This  was 
M.  Vincent  d'lndy,  the  champion  of  the 
Cesar  Franck  traditions  in  French  music, 
and  to-day  one  of  the  foremost  of  French 
musicians. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  I  went  to  M. 
dTndy's  house  for  a  lesson.  M.  d'lndy  is 
a  man  of  aristocratic  birth  and  of  wealth, 
and  his  house  is  a  large  and  handsome 
one  of  stone  in  the  Avenue  de  Villars — 
quite  a  different  sort  of  place  from  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  The  composer's  study, 
into  which  I  was  shown,  was  a  pleasant 
room,  simply  but  agreeably  furnished, 
with  a  bust  of  Ce'sar  Franck  on  one  side, 
many  books,  a  wide  writing-table,  and 
an  upright  piano.  It  was  an  appropri- 
ate but  unobtrusive  setting  for  a  person- 
ality of  rare  charm,  grace,  and  distinc- 
tion. As  soon  as  M.  d'lndy  entered 
one  forgot,  not  only  the  room  and  the 
house,  but  the  aristocrat  and  the  man 
of  wealth,  to  remember  only  the  artist 
and  the  man  of  an  enthusiasm  almost  as 
much  ethical  and  philosophical  as  it  was 
aesthetic. 

This  ethical  enthusiasm,  unusual 
enough  in  a  Frenchman  and  a  polished 
man  of  the  world,  struck  me,  indeed,  as 
the  essential  quality  of  Vincent  d'lndy. 
It  appeared  in  his  almost  devotional 
attitude  toward  the  great  men  of  whom 
he  spoke — Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Ce'sar 


VINCENT  D'lNDY 


his  interest  in  the  general  principles  of 
musical  expression  rather  than  in  per- 
sonalities and  trivial  details  ;  in  the  in- 
describable commixture,  in  his  manner, 
of  cordiality  and  reserve ;  and  most 
humanly  in  his  manifest  desire  to  discuss 
the  music  of  a  young  student,  a  stranger 
to  him,  of  alien  language  and  habits  of 
thought,  as  if  he  were  talking  with  an 
equal  and  a  friend.  This  trait  of  intel- 
lectual generosity  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  me  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  ran 
the  gamut  from  mere  fine  taste  and 
breeding  to  a  truly  spiritual  kindliness. 
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His  comments  on  my  work  were  par- 
ticularly stimulating  because  for  the 
most  part  general  and  directed  toward 
considerations  of  the  means  of  construct- 
ing and  developing  musical  ideas  rather 
than  to  the  correction  of  details.  Only 
passages  that  seemed  to  him  common- 
place brought  out  the  blue  pencil — an 
interesting  fact  in  view  of  the  detesta- 
tion of  obviousness  and  triteness  that  is 
so  highly  characteristic  of  his  musical 
personality.  He  constantly,  like  his 
master  C^sar  Franck,  analyzed  and  ex- 
pounded passages  from  Bach  and  Bee- 
v |ze  y 
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thoven  that  showed  how  the  thing  should 
be  done,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
negative  criticism.  He  spoke  at  length 
and  with  enthusiasm  of  the  "  grand  vari- 
ation "  as  a  means  of  musical  construc- 
tion— that  is,  the  development  of  an  idea 
by  a  gradual  and  extended  evolution  of 
a  musical  germ,  not  literal,  but  following 
the  suggestion  of  the  general  harmonic 
and  rhythmic  character.  In  connection 
with  this  point,  on  which  he  laid  such 
stress  that  I  could  not  but  think  of  it  as 
amounting  to  a  hobby  with  him,  he 
wrote  out  the  following  list  of  works  to 
be  studied : 

Chorals  pour  orgue.   J.  S.  Bach. 

Quatuors  (du  XIIC  au  XV1«).  Beethoven. 

Quintette,  Sonate  pour  violine.  Cesar 
Franck. 

2me  Quatuor.   G.  Faure\ 

Trio  pour  piano,  clarinette,  et  violoncelle. 
V.  d'Indy. 

But  I  was  most  of  all  impressed  by 
two  things  he  said  in  the  long  talk 
which  followed  the  lesson,  and  length- 
ened our  interview  far  beyond  the  hour, 
about  the  general  method  and  means  of 
musical  technique  (that  is,  of  course,  the 
mental  technique  of  the  composer,  not 
the  physical  technique  of  the  performer). 

The  first  was  in  answer  to  my  ques- 


tion whether  he  thought  the  technique 
of  composition,  if  for  any  reason  it  had 
been  neglected  in  youth,  could  be  ac- 
quired late  in  life.  To  this  he  answered 
an  affirmative  that  was  as  emphatic  as  it 
was  to  me  unexpected.  "  If  a  man  seri- 
ously loves  composition  so  well  that  he 
is  willing  to  impose  the  necessary  drudg- 
ery on  himself,"  was  the  spirit  of  his 
answer,  "he  may  master  the  technique 
at  any  period  of  his  life." 

The  other  remark  was  apropos  of  the 
question,  so  much  mooted,  whether  any 
fixed  principles  underlie  the  ceaseless 
changes  of  artistic  style.  With  a  smile 
radiant  with  conviction,  he  asserted  the 
fixity  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  art. 
There  may  be  many  surface  changes,  he 
admitted,  but  "  les  principes  d'art " — 
this  with  a  vibrancy  of  voice  that  I  can 
still  hear — "  sont  ^ternelles — ils  restent." 
There  was  a  world  of  eloquence  in  that 
simple  "ils  restent" — "they  endure." 
The  deepest  convictions  of  the  artist 
were  speaking  there. 

I  carried  away  from  this  interview 
with  M.  d'Indy  a  lasting  impression  of 
his  fine  artistic  sincerity.  Remembering 
the  man,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  has  become  one  of  the  consider- 
able forces  in  modern  music. 


The  Barrier 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Between  me  and  the  untrammeled  sweep 
Of  the  unbounded  outer  deep 
Stretches  a  strip  of  land  that  hides 
The'  toss  and  turmoil  of  the  tides. 
My  fancy  often  bears  me  far 
Beyond  the  dunes  and  beach  and  bar, 
Until  a  happy  isle  I  gain 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  main. 

There  lies,  in  kindred  wise,  'twixt  me 
And  God's  unplumbed  eternity, 
A  little  strip  of  life  whereo'er 
My  dreams  are  seaward  wont  to  soar; 
And  is  it  strange,  all  perils  past, 
That  by  them  I  seem  borne  at  last 
Unto  the  bourn  of  long  release  - 
The  visioned  port  of  final  peace  ! 
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WAITING  FOR  A  BATH 
At  the  Rivington  Street  Bath,  New  York,  on  a  hot  summer^ 


The  Public  Bath 


By  Bertha 

AT  one  of  the  Fresh-Air  Homes 
by  the  Sea,  where  New  York 
tenement  children  are  taken 
for  a  few  days  of  every  summer,  a  young 
woman  stood  one  day  beside  a  little  fel- 
low who  sat  digging  his  toes  in  the  sand 
as  he  watched  the  other  youngsters 
splashing  in  the  surf. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  into  the  water  ?" 
she  said  to  him,  coaxingly. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  with  pub- 
lic-school politeness.  He  did  not  need 
to  add  that  he  was  afraid. 

"  You're  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  Don't 
you  bathe  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  proudly. 
"  I  get  an  all-over  every  week  in  the 
wash-tub." 

"  G'wan  I"  said  a  bigger  boy  who  had 
run  up  dripping  and  shivering,  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  little  fellow's  answer. 
"  Yez  means  the  dish-pan." 
.  Whichever  the  boy  meant — and  he 
undoubtedly  meant  one  or  the  other — 
he  is  no  worse  off  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand other  children  of  the  tenements. 
And  he  is  better  off  than  thousands  of 
his  elders,  who,  if  they  bathe  at  all  at 
home,  must  bathe  in  this  same  dish-pan 
or  stationary  wash-tub,  or  the  kitchen 
sink.  There  are  districts  in  New  York 
where  among  twenty-five  hundred  fami- 
lies there  are  but  thirty-six  baths,  where 
in  a  single  block  there  are  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  families  without  a  bath- 
tub of  any  sort. 

It  is  these  conditions,  little  better  in 
other  cities  with  large  tenement  popula- 
tions than  in  New  York,  that  have  forced 
the  recognition  of  the  public  bath  as  a 
factor  in  social  economics.  To  offset 
these  conditions,  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  are  erecting  baths  fpr  the  use 
of  those  who  are  without  means  at  home 
for  fulfilling  the  first  requisite  of  health 
and  common  decency.  Within  the  past 
year  New  York  has  built  four  new  baths, 
and  now  has  in  operation  seven,  five  of 
which  are  under  municipal  management 
and  absolutely  free ;  the  other  two — the 
People's  Bath  in  Centre  Market  Place, 
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and  the  Milbank  Memorial — being  main- 
tained by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  with  a  charge 
of  five  cents  for  soap  and  towel.  Four 
more  are  in  course  of  construction,  and 
appropriation  has  been  made  and  site 
selected  for  another,  which  is  designed 
to  be  the  largest  and  finest  public  bath 
in  the  world.  In  addition,  there  are 
appropriations  for  four  others  for  which 
sites  have  not  yet  been  selected.  Brook- 
lyn has  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction  five  municipal  baths.  This 
makes  a  total  of  eighteen  public  baths, 
for  which  nearly  two  million  dollars  have 
been  appropriated.  When  this  system  of 
baths  is  completed,  Greater  New  York  will 
be  prepared  to  furnish  thirteen  million 
free  baths  a  year.  In  other  words,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  without  home 
facilities  can  have  two  baths  a  week  at 
the  city's  expense. 

It  is  characteristic  of  New  York  that 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  free  baths 
should  have  been  left  to  another  city. 
New  York  is  proverbially  slow  in  adopt- 
ing ideas  for  civic  improvement.  There 
is  something  almost  Oriental  in  New 
York's  indifference  to  what  other  cities 
do,  and  in  the  tedious  meandering  of 
the  municipal  mind  toward  new  policies ; 
but  in  the  end  New  York  will  do  and 
dare  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

New  York  did  not  care  that  a  score 
of  towns  from  Maine  to  California  were 
whizzing  about  on  trolley-cars  while 
New  York  still  perched  on  stages  or 
dozed  in  the  corner  of  a  horse-car,  with 
only  the  "  get-ap  "  of  an  ancient  driver 
to  disturb  her  dreams.  In  her  own  good 
time  New  York  was  to  have  an  under- 
ground trolley  system  that  should  be  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  other  cities.  New 
York  did  not  care  that  Boston  was  first 
to  go  about  under  the  ground,  and  was 
complacent  when  even  sleepy  old  Lon- 
don town  had  a  "  tube."  In  her  own 
good  time  New  York  was  to  have  a  sub- 
way "  as  is."  And  so  it  did  not  disturb 
New  York's  serenity  that  nearly  half  a 
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century  ago  Boston  built  and  maintained 
at  the  city's  expense  a  great  system  of 
beach  baths,  which  were  the  first  pro- 
vision made  in  this  country  for  frequent 
and  economical  bathing  for  the  masses. 
Nor  when,  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  Chicago  opened  the  first  all-the- 
year-round  free  bath  in  the  country. 
Nor  yet  when,  following  Chicago's  lead, 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  Albany,  Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland,  and  other  smaller  cities 
took  this  step  toward  sanitary  reform 
and  provided  their  working  poor  with 
means  of  keeping  clean  all  the  year. 
Before  New  York  laid  the  foundation  of 
its  first  free  bath,  Yonkers  had  two. 

New  York  did  not  care  that  she  was 
the  last  but  one  (Philadelphia)  of  the 
larger  cities  to  adopt  this  sanitary  policy. 
In  her  own  good  time  New  York  was  to 
have  a  system  of  free  baths  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  known  since  Rome's 
great  days. 

It  has  taken  more  than  two  thousand 
years  for  history  to  repeat  itself  in  the 
matter  of  free  baths,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  to-day  where 
a  man  can  walk  into  a  public  bath,  as 
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he  would  into  a  park  or  library,  and  be 
furnished  a  bath  that  is  not  only  cleans- 
ing, but  is  provided  with  every  regard 
for  sanitary  principles.  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  many  French  and  Ger- 
man cities — notably  Vienna — still  far 
surpass  American  cities  in  the  number 
and  appointments  of  their  public  baths, 
but  without  exception  a  fee  is  charged. 

But  the  masses  in  the  great  cities  are 
as  badly  off  as  they  ever  were.  The  old 
tenements  in  New  York  are  without 
baths,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  those  now 
being  built  have  none.  The  only  water 
supply  in  cheap  tenements  comes  from 
a  faucet  in  the  dark  hall,  which  is  used 
in  common  by  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  ten- 
ants. 

The  tenement  landlord  contends  that 
where  baths  are  built  they  are  not  put 
to  their  proper  use,  and  tenement-house 
inspectors  bear  out  this  statement  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  spite  of  the  declaration 
of  the  best-known  settlement  worker  in 
New  York,  who  is  conceded  to  know 
her  East  Side  as  a  good  churchman 
knows  his  creed  :  "  In  all  my  years  of 
work  here  I  have  never  come  across  the 
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THE  SHOWER  HATH  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  14-7,  NEW  YORK 
This  type  of  bath  is  also  in  use  in  the  Boston  schools 


family  which  Jacob  Riis  says  keeps  its 
coal  in  the  bath-tub." 

The  misuse  of  some  tubs,  however,  is 
not  proof  that  these  people  do  not  want 
to  bathe.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  the  trouble  of  carrying  water 
from  the  hall  faucet,  the  expense  of  heat- 
ing it,  make  many  think  twice  before 
bathing.  The  multiple  dwelling  of  other 
cities  is  no  better  than  the  New  York 
tenement.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Walters  bath  in  Baltimore  are  the 
former  home  of  the  millionaire  donor  of 
the  bath,  and  the  mansion  of  the  Carrolls 
of  Carrollton,  now  the  abode  of  oyster- 
dredgers,  drivers,  wharf  roustabouts,  and 
the  what-not  of  the  slum.  How  far 
toward  cleanliness  will  a  bath-room  or 
two  designed  for  the  use  of  a  private 
family  go  among  scores  of  dust-begrimed 
and  sweat-stained  toilers  packed  five  or 
ten  in  a  room  ? 

Because  of  this  absolute  destitution  of 
the  city's  poor  of  means  of  keeping  clean, 
the  cause  of  permanent  free  baths  was 
first  urged  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
has  been  a  one-man  fight,  and  a  long 
one.  But  for  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  of  New 
York,  there  would  probably  not  be  a  free 


public  bath  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Dr.  Baruch  based  his  plea  upon  the 
fact  that  modem  hygiene  has  demon- 
strated that  the  essential  principle  of 
sanitation  lies  in  cleanliness.  He  argued 
the  inexpedience  of  spending  millions 
annually  for  the  relief  of  distress  and 
almost  nothing  to  prevent  disease  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  while 
still  in  health. 

He  thought  Boston's  beach  baths  a 
fine  thing.  He  did  not  condemn  New 
York's  floating  baths.  He  merely  said 
that  no  bath  is  cleansing  taken  with 
clothing  on  and  without  soap  where  the 
body  is  soiled  ;  and,  further,  that  swim- 
ming baths,  while  refreshing,  require  an 
amount  of  courage  and  resolution  that 
debars  many  from  their  use.  His  fight 
was  for  the  sanitary  bath. 

After  three  years  the  first  result  was 
the  bath  built  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
which  was  not,  as  Dr.  Baruch  contended 
public  baths  should  be,  absolutely  free. 
Two  years  later  Dr.  Gertrude  Wellington, 
of  the  Municipal  Order  League,  Chicago, 
visited  New  York,  conferred  with  Dr. 
Baruch,  went  home,  secured  from  the 
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Council  an  appropriation  of  $12,000 
within  a  month,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
Chicago  had  the  first  free  municipal  bath 
in  the  world.  Chicago  now  has  five,  with 
•  four  more  to  be  built  in  190S. 

Still  New  York  paid  no  heed.  Tam- 
many was  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
and  had  other  fish  to  fry — fish  that  did 
not  need  washing.  In  1895  Dr.  Baruch 
was  instrumental  in  securing  a  manda- 
tory act  of  the  Legislature,  compelling  all 
cities  of  fifty  thousand  and  over  to  erect 
and  maintain  as  many  public  baths  as 
local  health  boards  deemed  necessary. 
Here  was  a  loophole,  and  it  was  used. 
Other  cities  in  the  State  built  baths,  but 
they  were  not  "deemed  necessary"  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  first  sign  that  New  York  was 
about  to  take  notice  was  when  the  reform 
party  made  a  campaign  issue  of  free 
baths.  The  reform  party  got  in ;  the 
baths  did  not.  It  took  three  more  years 
of  pretext  and  dallying  committees  and 
official  deafness  before  New  York  was 
ready  to  comply  with  the  mandatory  act 
and  make  appropriation,  another  three 
years  before  the  first  municipal  bath  was 
ready  for  use,  and  another  three  years 
before  there  were  any  more. 

Meanwhile,  in  1898,  Boston  opened 
the  Dover  Street  bath,  and  took  charge 
of  the  bath  in  the  East  Boston  Gym- 
nasium, and  has  since  built  two  more 
combination  baths  and  gymnasiums. 
Baltimore  had  the  first  of  her  three 
baths  a  year  before  New  York  opened 
the  Rivington  Street  bath.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia, 
might  have  lagged  behind  with  New 
York  but  for  the  generosity  of  one  of 
her  citizens,  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  who 
gave  $50,000  for  the  building  of  the 
first  two  baths,  and  later  an  additional 
$25,000  for  a  bath  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  colored  people.  Philadelphia  has  as 
yet  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  perma- 
nent free  baths,  but  some  of  her  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  built  and  are  oper- 
ating two  five-cent  baths. 

People  in  New  York  who  are  given  to 
wondering  why  will  probably  never  quite 
understand  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
build  public  baths  after  the  money  is  set 
aside,  and  to  get  them  in  use  after  they 
are  built.    One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 


last  Borough  President  of  New  York  was 
the  formal  opening  of  two  baths.  Ten 
months  later  policemen  sat  at  the  doors 
of  these  baths  explaining  to  inquirers 
why  there  was  no  work  going  on  and  no 
baths  to  be  had,  while  small  boys  fired 
rocks  through  the  windows  and  scam- 
pered around  the  corner,  and  the  un- 
washed of  the  neighborhood  remained 
unwashed. 

The  introduction  of  the  public  bath 
has  presented  many  problems.  First 
and  most  important  was  the  kind  of 
bath  to  use.  It  was  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  principles  of  sanitation  and 
thorough  cleansing  with  economy  of 
space,  time,  water,  and  service.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  tub  and  the  adoption  of  the 
German  rain,  or  shower,  bath.  The 
expense  of  tubs  is  thus  avoided ;  there 
is  a  saving  of  time  required  in  filling  and 
scrubbing  them  after  the  bath ;  and  the 
danger  of  contagion  is  reducec-  to  a 
minimum.  The  time  consumed  ;n  a 
rain  bath  is  less  than  in  a  tub  bath,  the 
force  of  the  water  aiding  in  the  removal 
of  accumulated  matter,  which  is  further 
aided  by  the  fact  that  no  soiled  water 
touches  the  body.  For  these  reasons 
also  the  bath  is  more  cleansing  and  re- 
freshing. 

The  style  of  architecture  must  be  sim- 
ple in  order  that  the  poor  may  not  be 
repelled  by  a  pretentious  exterior  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  baths  be  thereby 
crippled. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  buildings  New 
York  has  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
other  cities.  Chicago's  baths  have  cost 
from  $7,500  to  $15,000,  the  number  of 
showers  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
four.  The  Baltimore  baths  have  cost 
from  $25,000  to  $40,000  for  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  showers.  The  Philadelphia 
baths  cost  about  the  same,  and  both  these 
and  the  Walters  baths  have  wash-houses 
in  the  basement,  where  tenement  women 
can  take  the  family  washing  away  from 
the  dirty,  ill-smelling  tenement  kitchen, 
and  where  men  who  have  tramped  miles 
looking  for  work  or  have  waked  from  a 
drunken  sleep  in  alley  or  gutter  can  for 
five  or  ten  cents  get  that  slight  spur  to 
better  things  that  clean  clothes,  however 
ragged  and  mean,  never  fail  to  give. 
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The  Dover  Street  bath  in  Boston  cost 
$70,000  for  forty-one  sprays,  while  the 
Rivington  Street  bath  in  New  York  cost 
more  than  $104,000,  exclusive  of  ground, 
for  but  sixty-seven  sprays.  None  of  the 
plans  for  New  York  baths  run  below 
$125,000,  including  ground,  and  there  is 
one  for  which  the  estimates  run  to  near  a 
third  of  a  million.  The  Milbank  Memo- 
rial Bath,  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  cost  about 
$150,000  and  has  ninety-three  baths. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  ground  is 
much  higher  in  New  York  than  else- 
where, it  is  not  admitted  that  either  this 
or  the  larger  size  of  the  buildings  ac- 
counts for  the  great  difference  in  cost. 
Dr.  Baruch  says  it  is  wanton  extrava 
gance.  So  does  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Weeks,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
baths,  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
subject. 

They  do  not  dwell  particularly  upon 
the  use  of  marble  throughout  the  interior, 
although  they  do  claim  that  certain  kinds 
of  slate  are  quite  as  durable,  more  sani- 
tary if  less  beautiful,  and  cheaper.  They 
do  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  butts  used  on  the  doors  of  the 
dressing-rooms  are  of  brass  at  ten  dollars 
the  pair,  a  needless  extravagance  in  first 
cost  and  in  the  time  required  to  keep 
them  polished  ;  also  upon  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive patented  fixtures,  which  must  be 
made  to  order  if  broken,  causing  loss  of 
time.  And  also  that  each  bath  should 
be  fitted  with  an  independent  lighting 
plant,  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  when  the  city  could  secure  light- 
ing service  at  the  same  cost,  if  not  less, 
than  the  cost  of  operating  its  own  plant. 

Then  these  baths  are  being  equipped 
with  filters  at  a  considerable  outlay.  Un- 
filtered  water  from  the  Tiber,  they  say, 
was  good  enough  for  the  elegants  of 
Rome.  Croton  water,  they  say,  is  good 
enough  for  the  residents  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  West  End,  even  for  the  city  officials 
themselves.  Then  why  not  for  the  people 
of  Hell's  Kitchen  and  Mulberry  Bend  ? 

The  necessity,  say  these  same  men,  is 
for  many  baths,  not  elaborate  ones  ;  and 
there  are  those  who  advocate  using  part 
of  the  basement  of  school  buildings  for 
public  baths,  claiming  that  this  would 
save  the  cost  of  special  buildings  and  at 


the  same  time  solve  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution. 

This  question  of  distribution  is  always 
an  important  one.  To  best  serve  those 
for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  they  must 
be  located  in  the  crowded  districts,  within 
easy  walking  distance.  It  is  always  an 
open  question  how  far  a  man  or  woman 
will  walk  for  a  bath.  The  driver  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  stood  at  a  machine  for  eight  or  twelve 
hours,  the  tenement  mother  with  her 
drudging  cares,  must  have  more  of  a 
pagan's  than  a  Puritan's  love  of  a  bath 
to  make  them  go  many  blocks  to  get  it. 
The  public  bath,  to  fulfill  its  end,  must 
be  as  a  temptation  in  the  path  of  the 
tired  workingman  and  the  slum  house- 
wife. 

That  cleanliness,  though  next  of  kin  to 
godliness,  must,  like  a  taste  for  olives, 
be  cultivated,  is  proved  by  the  way  the 
attendance  at  public  baths  follows  the 
mercury  up  and  down.  In  the  Rivington 
Street  bath,  New  York,  which  furnishes 
700,000  baths  a  year,  the  attendance 
varies  from  two  or  three  hundred  on  a 
blizzardy  day  in  January  to  four  or  five 
thousand  on  a  sweltering  day  of  mid-July. 

"  No  one  ever  bathes  regularly  who 
only  bathes  to  get  clean,"  says  one 
whose  enjoyment  of  the  bath  is  purely 
pagan,  but  who,  by  the  way,  is  neither 
coal-heaver,  rag-picker,  nor  scow-trimmer 
by  profession.  To  such  as  these  the 
mere  getting  clean  is  delight  enough, 
once  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
bath.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  if 
those  who  take  their  cold  dip  or  douche 
every  morning  only  for  the  exhilaration 
of  it  had  to  do  more  than  go  down  a 
few  steps  of  warm,  carpeted  hall ;  if,  for 
instance,  they  had  to  walk,  thinly  clad 
and  none  too  well  fed,  a  half-mile  in  a 
raw  wind  or  beating  rain  or  blistering 
sun,  perhaps  the  bath  would  lose  some 
of  its  joy.  Perhaps  these  bathers  for 
the  bath's  sake  could  then  realize  the 
force  of  a  remark  made  by  the  head 
worker  of  a  settlement  that  furnishes 
baths  at  beer  prices :  "  It  takes  many  a 
man  some  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
spend  five  cents  for  a  bath  instead  of  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  several  trials  to  find 
that  he  feels  better  for  the  bath  than  for 
the  beer." 
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Public  baths,  then,  must  be  attractive. 
They  must  be  light  and  warm  and  clean. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  river  and  beach 
baths  which  in  New  York  and  Boston 
prove  a  boon  to  millions  during  the  sum- 
mer heat  have  had  an  educational  value 
in  encouraging  the  bathing  habit.  Men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  who  have 
gone  to  these  swimming  baths  because 
they  had  the  element  of  fun  as  well  as  of 


North  End  beach  (one  of  the  largest) 
where  suits  are  furnished  free.  The 
universal  charge  for  towel  is  one  cent. 

In  Baltimore  there  is  a  charge  of  three 
cents  for  soap  and  towel.  At  first  they 
tried  furnishing  wash-cloths  also,  but 
when  the  first  thousand  disappeared  as 
fast  as  they  were  given  out,  the  directors 
decided  to  let  the  bathers  get  clean  as 
best  they  could  with  soap  and  towel. 


J  * 


THE  MUNICIPAL  BATHING  BEACH  AT  GWYNN'S  FALLS,  BALTIMORE 


refreshment  have  acquired  habits  of 
cleanliness  not  through  a  sense  of  duty 
but  of  creature  comfort. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
problems  connected  with  public  baths  is 
whether  they  should  be  free  or  not.  On 
this  opinions  differ.  From  the  beginning 
Boston  has  made  no  charge  for  the 
actual  use  of  any  of  its  municipal  baths. 
At  the  beach  baths  a  fee  of  five  cents  is 
charged  for  bathing-suits,  except  at  the 


It  even  took  some  time  for  the  women 
to  learn  that  they  were  not  expected  to 
pin  the  towels  to  their  petticoats  and 
walk  off  with  them  because  they  had 
paid  three  cents  for  them. 

In  Philadelphia's  non-municipal  baths, 
as  in  the  two  in  New  York,  the  fee  is 
five  cents  for  soap  and  towel.  But  no 
man  or  woman  has  ever  been  turned 
away  from  any  of  these  baths  for  lack  of 
the  five  cents. 
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Chicago  makes  no  charge  whatever, 
furnishing  soap  and  towel.  New  York 
has  also  adopted  the  free  policy  with 
regard  to  the  baths,  but  bathers  must 
bring  soap  and  towels.  This  decision 
was  the  result  of  experience  in  the  river 
baths,  where  at  first  towels  were  carried 
away  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand a  day,  and  soap  by  the  wagon-load. 

The  worthy  poor  of  a  city  are  often 
reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  what  is 
offered  free.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  living  near  five-cent  baths  who 
will  pay  two  car-fares  to  go  to  a  free 
bath,  so  eager  are  they  to  get  all  that  is 
coming  for  nothing.  In  New  York's 
free  baths  there  are  regular  women 
patrons  who  come  with  diamonds  as  big 
as  beans  in  their  ears.  A  patron  of  a 
Baltimore  bath  owns  half  a  block  of 
houses  .across  the  street.  In  all  the 
cities  policemen  and  letter-carriers  fre- 
quent the  public  baths,  and  during  the 
Baltimore  fire  the  1,500  soldiers  who 
were  stationed  there  were  given  free  use 
of  the  baths. 

Policemen,  letter-carriers,  and  soldiers 
can  afford  to  pay  for  a  bath,  and  doubt- 
less would  if  none  were  free.  Women 
who  have  bought  diamonds  with  money 
earned  in  the  fish  market,  men  whose 
pushcart  pennies  are  put  into  tenements, 
and  thousands  more  of  the  drudging, 
penurious,  and  in  their  small  way  pros- 
perous denizens  of  New  York's  East 
Side  and  the  North  River  water  front, 
and  like  quarters  of  other  big  cities, 
could  also,  no  doubt;  but  the  question 
is,  would  they  ? 

Where  public  health  and  welfare  are 
involved,  as  in  this  question  of  personal 
cleanliness,  it  is  not,  as  before  stated, 
what  people  can  do,  but  what  they  will 
do,  not  what  they  should  do,  but  what 
they  do,  that  must  decide  social  and 
civic  policy.  Says  Dr.  Baruch  :  "  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  done  more  to  save  life 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  my 
work  for  public  baths  than  in  all  my 
work  as  a  physician.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
municipality  to  prevent  disease.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  municipality  to  prevent 
immorality.  I  believe  that  money  spent 
for  public  baths  where  people  can  go 
and  get  clean  do  more  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  health  and  morality  than 


a  much  greater  amount  spent  in  any 
other  way."  To  this  New  York's  Health 
Commissioner  adds  that  public  baths 
tend  to  lessen  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis, the  chief  causes  of  mortality 
among  New  York's  poor,  because  bath- 
ing reduces  the  liability  to  colds  and 
throat  trouble.  The  Boston  Bath  Com- 
mission reports  "  a  marked  decrease  in 
juvenile  arrests  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  Bath  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  greatest  single  agency 
in  effecting  this  vital  improvement  in 
public  morals." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Philadel- 
phia baths  it  has  been  noted  that  when 
the  Street-Cleaning  Department  men 
bring  their  hose  and  flood  the  narrow 
alleys  that  serve  as  streets  in  the  slums, 
the  residents  get  out  with  brooms  and 
scrub  their  sidewalks.  Formerly  these 
women  were  wont  to  sit  idly  on  their 
marble  steps — sole  reminder  that  the 
slum  was  once  the  aristocratic  section — 
never  stirring  though  filth  and  rubbish 
gathered  ankle-deep  from  curb  to  door- 
way. 

New  York's  first  bath  was  located  in 
the  Italian  quarter ;  but  at  first  the  Ital- 
ians furnished  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
Sunday  bathers.  To-day  ninety-five  per 
cent,  in  the  waiting  line  that  stretches  a 
block  away  from  the  door  on  Sunday 
moming  are  Italians.  Then,  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  the  men  who  through  the 
week  picked  rags  in  dingy  cellars,  or 
handled  green  bananas  brought  to  ripen 
in  other  dingy  cellars,  loitered  along  the 
sidewalk  in  their  soiled  workday  clothes, 
or  lounged  in  picturesque  if  dirty 
groups  about  the  pepper-festooned  door- 
ways. Now  they  lounge  there  as  of 
yore,  but  spick  and  span  in  starchy  shirts 
and  brushed  clothes.  What  they  have 
lost  in  picturesqueness  they  have  gained 
in  self-respect,  of  which  a  clean  white 
collar  is  an  early  symptom. 

In  Baltimore  the  public  bath  move- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  law  requiring  a 
bath  to  be  built  in  every  new  house, 
the  efficacy  of  which,  however,  is  ques- 
tioned by  a  member  of  New  York's  Tene- 
ment-House Commission,  who  says :  "  Of 
what  good  is  such  a  law  unless  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  clause  compelling  every  man 
to  take  a  bath  at  stated  times  ?    I  say 
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!et  us  have  public  baths,  and  still  more 
public  baths." 

The  public  bath  movement  is  branch- 
ing in  every  direction.  Boston  and  New 
York  are  experimenting  with  baths  in  the 
public  schools.  Boston  uses  a  shower 
by  which  children  are  bathed  in  groups. 
In  New  York  both  the  group  and  booth 
baths  are  in  use.  Regular  peiiods  are 
set  aside  for  the  bath,  and  not  only  the 
pupils  needing  but  those  desiring  baths 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  take  them. 
Where  they  have  been  longest  in  use, 
there  is  not  only  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  the  children  but 
a  resultant  mental  alertness  as  well. 

In  all  new  public  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  gymnasiums,  particularly  those 
located    near    crowded   districts,  the 


shower  bath  and  swimming  pool  are 
becoming  a  regular  feature,  the  most 
notable  instances  being  the  handsome 
structures  erected  in  Seward  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Park  playgrounds, 
New  York. 

Against  the  day  when  the  river  baths 
must  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  com- 
merce along  the  water  front,  New  York 
has  begun,  and  none  too  soon,  to  secure 
to  the  public  the  right  of  free  use  of 
bathing  beaches,  as  Boston  did  nearly 
a  half-century  ago.  An  appropriation 
of  $40,000  has  been  made  to  provide 
bathing  facilities  at  Coney  Island,  and 
last  summer  a  public  beach  was  opened 
in  Pelham  Bay  Park. 

It  would  seem  that  the  days  of  the 
Great  Unwashed  are  numbered. 


Fear  and  Trust 

By  S.  R.  Calthrop 

When  last  beneath  the  midnight  stars  I  trod, 
An  awe  fell  on  me  from  those  depths  afar, 
Great  seas  of  silence  round  each  separate  star, 

Fathomless  distances,  filled  full  of  God  I 

.   Heaven  beyond  heaven  without  bound  or  bar. 

And  thus  my  lips :  "  Thy  love  I  dare  not  claim, 
Infinite  Heart,  whose  pulses,  like  a  sea, 

Strike  shore  of  sun  and  star,  yet  onward  flame, 
Unspent,  unbroken,  everlastingly  1" 

So  spake  I,  by  Infinitude  oppressed. 
Yet  ever,  wrapt  in  peace  for  thought  too  deep, 
Like  some  small  sea-bird  on  the  waves  asleep, 

My  steadfast  heart  all  unaware  did  rest, 

O  Father !  on  the  ocean  of  Thy  breast. 
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Robert  Watchorn 


THE  new  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  the  port  of  New  York 
is  well  fitted  by  experience  to 
know  what  that  post  involves  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  energy,  and  tact.  As 
a  boy  he  himself  was  an  immigrant.  He 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  with  two  pounds 
($10)  in  his  pocket  and  a  gnawing  hun- 
ger in  his  stomach.    The  first  thing  he 
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saw  on  getting  off  the  boat  was  a  fruit- 
stand  and  lunch-counter,  and  on  that 
counter  a  seductive  piece  of  apple  pie, 
over  which  stood  the  label  "  ten  cents." 
The  boy  was  not  long  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  that  piece  of  apple  pie, 
handing  to  the  fruiterer  a  two-shilling 
piece,  worth  fifty  cents  in  .our  money, 
for  change.    After  the  pie  had  been  de- 
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voured  the  fruiterer  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  give  the  change,  and  so  the  boy  de- 
manded it.  "There  is  no  change," said 
the  man.  "  But  I  handed  you  a  two-shil- 
ling piece  in  English  money,"  replied  the 
boy,  "  and  that  is  worth  fifty  cents,  and 
I  want  forty  cents  back.  Your  pie  was 
marked  ten  cents."  "  It  was  not,"  re- 
torted the  fruiterer,  who  meanwhile  had 
removed  the  other  labels  from  his  wares. 
"  I  tell  you  it  was,"  rejoined  the  immi- 
grant, "and  I  am  going  to  have  my 
change."  "  You'll  have  no  change," 
said  the  fruiterer,  "  and  you'll  get  right 
along."  "  Not  until  I  have  my  money," 
said  the  boy.  and  he  made  a  dash  as  if 
to  jump  over  the  counter ;  whereupon 
the  fruiterer  hailed  a  policeman,  who, 
seeing  that  the  young  immigrant  was 
really  going  to  punch  the  fruiterer's 
head,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  offender 
and  haled  him  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  way.  Here  the  boy  received  a  shak- 
ing and  was  told  to  "  Move  on  1"  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  land  in  jail. 

So  the  lad  made  his  first  little  journey 
in  the  American  world,  as  so  many  others 
have  before  him,  losing  his  two  shillings 
but  gaining  a  great  deal  of  sad  expe- 
rience. He  resolved  then  and  there 
that,  if  ever  he  could,  he  would  devote 
his  life  to  looking  out  for  the  fortunes 
of  poor  boys  like  himself  who  must 
emigrate  from  their  homeland  to  a  new 
country. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in 
the  British  coal-pits,  and  he  naturally 
sought  like  employment  in  America. 
He  went,  therefore,  into  the  coal-mines 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  made  such  a  good  record  among 
his  fellow-laborers  that  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburg  District  Miners' 
Union,  and  finally  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Trades  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  afterwards 
consolidated  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  He  was  elected 
the  first  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  that 
organization,  serving  successive  terms. 
Governor  Pattison  appointed  him  Ex- 
ecutive Clerk.  Later  Mr.  Watchorn 
became  General  Factory  Inspector  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  from 
1891  to  1895. 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 


Immigrant  Inspector  and  assigned  to 
Ellis  Island,  New  York  City,  where  he 
served  in  every  capacity  to  which  an 
inspector  could  be  detailed,  finally  be- 
coming Supervising  Immigrant  Inspect- 
or. In  1900,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
Mr.  Watchorn  was  detailed  to  investigate 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  phenom- 
enal immigration  of  Rumanian  Jews ; 
he  was  also  detailed  to  investigate  con- 
ditions along  the  Mexican  bo(der,  and 
later  to  make  a  similar  investigation  re- 
garding the  Canadian  border. 

He  then  became  Immigration  In- 
spector in  charge  at  Montreal.  Prior  to 
his  incumbency,  United  States  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  West  at  Vancouver  and  in 
the  East  at  Quebec  in  the  summer  and 
Halifax  in  the  winter.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  very  imperfect  guard  was 
kept  along  the  land  boundaries.  A  con- 
tinuous stream  of  undesirable  emigrants 
was  coming  over  the  line  into  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Watchorn  duly  notified  the 
various  railway  officials  that  if  they  did 
not  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
Government  he  would  have  every  train 
stopped  when  it  reached  the  boundary 
line  and  count  noses.  The  officials  did 
co-operate,  and  our  Government  was 
able  later  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Canadian  railway  companies  by 
which  those  companies  agreed  to  refuse 
transportation  to  aliens  over  their  lines 
into  the  United  States  until  such  aliens 
had  received  a  certificate  from  Mr. 
Watchorn  showing  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  enter  this  country.  On  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies  the  con- 
sideration for  this  agreement  was  the 
avoidance  of  any  train  delay  at  the 
border  for  the  inspection  there  of  alien 
passengers.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Watchorn  was  experimental,  but,  argely 
as  the  result  of  his  intelligence  and  ex- 
ecutive ability,  it  proved  to  be  a  complete 
success.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
thereupon  designated  Mr.  Watchorn  as 
Commissioner,  and  placed  under  his 
control  the  entire  Canadian  border  east 
of  Sumas,  Washington.  From  Mr. 
Watchorn's  reports  of  the  number  of 
exclusions  under  his  jurisdiction  during 
the  years  1902-4  (see  reports  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Immigration  for  each  of  these 
fiscal  years),  the  effectiveness  of  his  work 
in  this  respect  is  patent. 

Mr.  Watchorn  thus  established  a  sys- 
tem to  be  imitated  in  every  port  from 
which  emigration  sets  forth  to  this  coun- 
try. All  emigrants  leaving  Canada  for 
the  States  must  first  secure  a  certificate 
from  our  officials  in  Canada.  When  the 
emigrants  reach  America,  and  so  become 
immigrants,  they  have  already  been 
examined.  More  than  ten  thousand 
rejections  of  applications  for  certificates 
have  been  made  in  Canada  since  1901. 
Our  country  is  thus  the  richer  by  the 
avoidance  of  harboring  ten  thousand 
unfortunates,  or  worse.  We  should  fol- 
low up  this  system  by  a  similar  one  to 
apply  as  to  inspection  of  intending  emi- 
grants, not  only  by  our  immigration  offi- 


cials but  also  by  many  of  our  consular 
officials  abroad.  Every  foreigner  enter- 
ing the  United  States  should  have  been 
vouched  for  by  some  American  official. 

Mr.  Watchorn's  warm  sympathy  for 
the  ills  which  immigrants  often  endure, 
derived  from  his  own  early  personal  ex- 
perience, is,  therefore,  joined  by  a  clear- 
headed conviction  of  the  necessity  to 
rule  out  from  this  country  the  undesira- 
ble foreigners  who  have  come  to  us  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  He  will  doubt- 
less maintain  at  the  port  of  New  York 
the  capital  record  which  he  has  estab- 
lished at  Montreal,  and  also  when  in 
service  in  other  years  at  Ellis  Island — a 
record  which  caused  a  high  authority 
to  say  of  him  the  other  day  that  he  was 
"  absolutely  the  best  man  in  the  immi- 
grant service." 


The  Blind  Caravan 

By  W.  Wilfred  Campbell 


I  am  a  slave,  both  dumb  and  blind, 

Upon  a  journey  dread ; 
The  iron  hills  lie  far  behind, 

The  seas  of  mist  ahead. 

Amid  a  mighty  caravan 

I  toil  a  somber  track, 
The  strangest  road  since  time  began, 

Where  no  foot  turneth  back. 

Here  rosy  youth  at  morning's  prime 

And  weary  man  at  noon 
Are  crooked  shapes  at  eventime 

Beneath  the  haggard  moon. 

Faint  elfin  songs  from  out  the  past 

Of  some  lost  sunset  land 
Haunt  this  grim  pageant  drifting,  vast, 

Across  the  trackless  sand. 

And  often  for  some  nightward  wind 

We  stay  a  space  and  hark, 
Then  leave  the  sunset  lands  behind 

And  plunge  into  the  dark. 

Somewhere,  somewhere,  far  on  in  front, 

There  strides  a  lonely  man 
Who  is  all  strength,  who  bears  the  brunt, 

The  battle  and  the  ban. 

I  know  not  of  his  face  or  form, 

His  voice  or  battle-scars, 
Or  how  he  fronts  the  haunted  storm 

Beneath  the  wintry  stars ; 


I  know  not  of  his  wisdom  great 
That  leads  this  sightless  host 

Beyond  the  barren  hills  of  fate 
Unto  some  kindlier  coast. 

But  often  'mid  the  eerie  black 

Through  this  sad  caravan 
A  strange,  sweet  thrill  is  whispered  back, 

Borne  on  from  man  to  man. 

A  strange,  glad  joy  that  fills  the  night 
Like  some  far  marriage  horn, 

Till  every  heart  is  filled  with  light 
Of  some  belated  morn. 

The  way  is  long,  and  rough  the  road, 
And  bitter  the  night  and  dread, 

And  each  poor  slave  is  but  a  goad 
To  lash  the  one  ahead. 

Evil  the  foes  that  lie  in  wait 

To  slay  us  in  the  pass, 
Bloody  the  slaughter  at  the  gate 

And  bleak  the  wild  morass ; 

And  I  am  but  a  shriveled  thing 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
A  wasted  wan  remembering 

Of  days  long  wandered  by. 

And  yet  I  lift  my  sightless  face 

Toward  the  eerie  light, 
And  tread  the  lonely  way  we  trace 

Across  the  haunted  night. 
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By  Harriet 

DURING  the  coming  summer  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
will  be  celebrated  on  our  Pacific  coast. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and 
Oriental  Fair,  the  first  international 
exposition  to  be  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  open  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, on  June  first  and  will  close  on  the 
fifteenth  of  October. 

Commemorating,  as  it  does,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  an  important 
expedition  sent  out  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
commanded  by  his  private  secretary,  and 
one  for  which  Congress  made  what  was 
at  that  time  a  large  appropriation,  the 
celebration  is  of  National  importance 
and  should  attract  interest  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  emi- 
nent American  statesman  to  take  any 
active  interest  in  mapping  out  an  over- 
land route  to  the  Far  West.  This  inter- 
est received  a  fresh  stimulus  when  Cap- 
tain Gray  in  1792,  sailing  the  good  ship 
Columbia,  of  Boston,  discovered  and 
entered  the  great  river  that  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  ship.  Having  some 
realization  of  the  vast  extent  and  great 
value  of  this  unexplored  country  yet 
unclaimed  by  civilized  man,  Jefferson 
determined  to  annex  this  large  area  to 
the  United  States.  Hardly  had  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  been  completed  and 
that  immense  territory  formally  ceded 
to  our  country  before  Jefferson,  having 
failed  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  much- 
desired  exploration  with  the  help  of 
individuals  or  societies,  obtained  from 
Congress  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  a  party  to  ascend  the 
"  Big  Muddy,"  as  the  Missouri  River  was 
called,  and,  crossing  the  Stony,  or  Rocky, 
Mountains,  find  thence  a  route  to  the 
coast  by  way  of  the  traditional  "  Ore- 
gon "  or  "  River  of  the  North." 

The  command  of  the  exploration 
party  was  given  to  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  who  chose  as  his  assistant  Cap- 
tain William  Clark.  The  rest  of  the  party 


W.  Chapin 

consisted  of  forty-three  men  and  a  negro 
slave  belonging  to  Clark. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  have 
hardly  been  exceeded  in  romantic  inter- 
est by  accounts  of  later  explorations  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  The  record  of 
the  journey  was  read  with  breathless 
interest  on  the  return  of  the  party,  for 
these  men  were  the  first  white  men  to 
cross  the  American  continent  between 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Spaniards 
and  the  country  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  first  to  traverse  the  valleys 
of  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and 
the  Columbia,  a  route  more  difficult  than 
that  taken  to  California  a  few  years 
later. 

The  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  which 
Congress  appropriated  proved  to  be  a 
sufficient  amount  for  this  perilous  three 
years'  undertaking,  commanded  as  it  was 
by  hard-working,  energetic  men. 

"  The  instructions,"  it  is  recorded, 
"  written  by  President  Jefferson  himself 
and  given  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  were 
most  comprehensive  and  particular,  cov- 
ering everything  they  could  possibly 
learn  of  the  country,  its  rivers,  moun- 
tains, climate,  and  soil ;  its  productions, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral ;  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians  they  found,  their 
laws,  language,  religion,  and  morals, 
their  relations  to  each  other,  the  extent 
of  their  domain,  and  possibility,  amount, 
and  character  of  trade  that  might  be 
established  with  them." 

The  United  States  had  as  yet  acquired 
no  claim  to  this  region,  and  the  expedition 
was  designed  by  Jefferson  in  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  geographical  science, 
but  of  territorial  acquisition. 

Starting  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
July  5,  1803,  the  party  traveled  in  boats 
by  way  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  thence  over  the  moun- 
tains on  foot  and  by  horse,  and  again  by 
water,  into  the  Oregon  country.  Both 
the  first  and  subsequent  winters  were 
spent  in  camp,  as,  of  course,  the  rivers 
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were  not  navigable  during  that  portion 
of  the  year  ;  and  it  was  not  until  May  25, 
1804,  that  the  explorers  entered  upon 
the  real  journey  of  the  Missouri.  Four 
days  later  they  camped  near  the  last 
white  settlement  on  the  river — a  little 
village  where  lived  Daniel  Boone,  the- 
famous  Kentucky  backwoodsman,  then 
nearly  seventy  years  old. 

Here  and  above  this  place  they  began 
to  meet  with  unfamiliar  Indian  tribes. 
The  carefully  kept  journals  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  are  full  of  interesting  accounts 
of  these  tribes  and  their  habits  and  tra- 
ditions. They  relate  a  curious  tradition 
of  the  Osage  Indians.  The  founder  of 
the  tribe  was  a  snail  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Osage  River,  till  a  flood  washed 
him  into  the  Missouri  and  left  him  on 
the  shore.  The  heat  of  the  sun  changed 
him  into  a  man,  and  he  started  back  to 
find  his  former  haunts,  the  Great  Spirit 
having  given  him  a  bow  and  arrow. 
As  he  was  nearing  his  home  he  was 
met  by  a  beaver,  who  questioned  his 
right  to  his  former  possessions.  The 
daughter  of  the  beaver  interfered,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Osage  should 
marry  the  beaver.  From  this  happy 
union  came  the  nation  of  the  Osages, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the 
Wabashes ;  and  the  nation  has  always 
preserved  a  pious  reverence  for  its 
ancestors. 

The  next  Indian  country  entered  was 
that  of  the  Ayauways,  from  whom  we 
get  our  name  Iowa. 

The  two  horses  which  Lewis  and 
Clark  brought  with  them  proved  to  be 
most  useful  for  making  excursions  into 
the  interior  where  buffalo,  deer,  bear, 
and  smaller  animals  abounded.  As 
the  expedition  proceeded,  game  became 
more  and  more  abundant,  and  as  the 
season  advanced,  currants,  plums,  rasp- 
berries, wild  apples,  and  mulberries 
were  plentiful. 

In  July  the  Platte  River  was  reached, 
and  a  region  inhabited  by  several  wan- 
dering Indian  tribes.  Wishing  to  call 
in  some  of  the  red  men,  the  grass  was 
set  on  fire,  a  customary  signal  for  call- 
ing together  these  roving  people.  The 
Indians  obeyed  the  signal,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  held  a  council  with  them. 
This  event  is  commemorated  by  the 


name  given  to  the  city  here  situated, 
which  is  still  known  as  Council  Bluffs. 
Another  name  given  about  this  time 
by  the  expedition  still  survives — that  of 
Floyd  River,  named  for  the  only  person 
who  died  during  the  three  years  of  the 
expedition.  Near  this  river  traces  still 
remain  of  a  deposit  of  red  pipestone — a 
neutral  ground  for  hostile  Indians  while 
gathering  material  for  the  beloved  peace- 
pipe. 

The  second  winter  encampment  was 
made  in  North  Dakota.  Here  the  men 
built  log  huts.  The  camp  was  continu- 
ally visited  by  neighboring  Indians,  from 
among  whom  they  secured  the  services, 
as  interpreters,  of  Charboneau  and  his 
excellent  wife  Sacajawea.  Of  the  two 
the  "  Bird  Woman  "  was  the  more  effi- 
cient, and  she  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
member  of  the  party,  to  whom  she  be- 
came greatly  attached.  Later  in  the 
journey  a  river  was  named  for  her,  but 
more  recent  geographers  have  renamed 
it,  and  it  is  now  known  as  Crooked 
Creek. 

In  April,  1805,  thirteen  of  the  party 
returned  down  the  river  to  carry  a  writ- 
ten report  of  progress  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  letters  and  sketches,  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  They  reached  his  home 
safely,  and  presented  him  with  many 
stuffed  animals,  Indian  weapons,  speci- 
mens of  plants  and  insects,  and  some 
live  animals. 

In  April,  1805,  the  second  winter 
camp  was  abandoned  and  the  long,  slow, 
difficult  voyage  up  the  Missouri  again 
continued.  A  few  days  later  we  find 
this  record  in  the  journal :  "  We  saw 
immense  quantities  of  elk,  buffalo,  deer, 
antelopes,  geese,  and  some  swans  and 
ducks,  out  of  which  we  procured  three 
deer  and  four  buffalo  calves." 

When  upon  land,  the  party  had  many 
encounters  with  the  great  bears  of  this 
region.  As  they  were  the  first  white 
men  to  encounter  the  terrible  grizzly,  it 
is  not  strange  that  they  should  dwell 
upon  these  encounters  minutely  and 
continually.  A  smaller  enemy,  but  not 
for  that  reason  the  less  tormenting,  was 
found  in  the  immense  number  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

The  alkali  dust  proved  also  a  source 
of  great  annoyance,  a&QOglCat  the 
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present  day  to  the  Western  traveler. 
Game  was  now  very  plentiful,  particu- 
larly elk  and  buffalo,  "  which  last  is  so 
gentle  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  way  with  sticks  and 
stones." 

The  party  met  with  many  hardships, 
but  few  accidents.  The  two  young  cap- 
tains evinced  great  wisdom  in  the  firm 
and  summary  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians.  Especially  after  reaching  Ore- 
gon, the  presence  of  Sacajawea  was  a 
safeguard  to  the  party  as  a  warrant  that 
this  was  an  expedition  of  peace,  for  a 
woman  never  accompanies  an  Indian 
war  party 

Among  the  places  named  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  which  are  still  so  called  are 
the  great  Yellowstone  River  and  the 
Musselshell  River.  A  few  days  after 
crossing  this  latter  stream  the  Rocky 
Mountains  came  in  view  in  the  distance. 
Soon  the  party  entered  upon  some  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  West.  These 
wall-like  canon  formations  were  called 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  "  The  Stone  Walls," 
and  were  carefully  described  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

In  June  there  began  to  be  some  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  Missouri  and 
its  branches.  The  matter  was  settled 
after  various  explorations,  the  discovery 
of  the  Great  Falls  finally  deciding  which 
was  the  true  stream.  There  were  still  re- 
corded many  encounters  with  bear,  and 
herds  of  thousands  of  buffalo  were  re- 
ported. Having  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  the  whole  three 
years — the  portage  around  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri — day  after  day 
passed  in  hope  of  finding  the  Shoshone 
Indians.  The  guides  knew  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  procure  horses  for  the 
mountain  climb  not  far  ahead.  As  they 
still  proceeded  up  the  stream,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  famous  Three  Forks  of  the 
Missouri.  The  middle  branch  they  named 
Madison,  the  true  or  principal  Missouri 
Jefferson,  and  the  third  fork  after  Albert 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  names  the  rivers  still  bear. 

The  trail  was  now  to  the  eastward  of 
the  modern  cities  of  Helena  and  Butte. 
The  journal  says:  "We  are  now  very 
anxious  to  see  the  Snake  Indians.  After 
advancing  for  several  hundred  miles 


into  this  wild  and  mountainous  country, 
we  may  soon  expect  that  the  game  will 
abandon  us.  With  no  information  of 
the  route,  we  may  be  unable  to  find  a 
passage  across  the  mountains  when  we 
reach  the  head  of  the  river— at  least 
such  a  pass  as  will  lead  us  to  the  Colum- 
bia. Even  are  we  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  branch  of  that  river,  the  timber 
which  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  these 
mountains  does  not  promise  us  any  fit 
to  make  canoes,  so  that  our  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  meeting  some  tribe  from  whom 
we  may  purchase  horses.  Our  consola- 
tion is  that  this  southwest  branch  can 
scarcely  head  with  any  other  river  than 
the  Columbia ;  and  that  if  any  nation  of 
Indians  can  live  in  the  mountains,  we 
are  able  to  endure  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  have  even  better  means  of  procuring 
subsistence." 

The  requisite  horses  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  journey  across  the  mountains 
began.  With  great  labor  and  fatigue 
Lewis  and  Clark  pushed  on  through  a 
trackless  wilderness,  and  more  than  half 
the  month  of  September  was  passed  in 
crossing  the  Great  Divide.  The  party 
became  so  reduced  in  food  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kill  and  eat  some  of  the 
horses.  The  climb  ended,  the  early 
days  of  October  were  spent  in  building 
canoes  for  sailing  down  what  is  now 
called  the  Clearwater  River.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
Rivers  is  Lewiston,  a  modern  city,  named 
for  Captain  Lewis.  More  strange  Indians 
were  encountered,  who  warned  the  white 
men  that  the  river  was  full  of  rapids  and 
dangerous  rocks. 

An  interesting  description  of  Indian 
baths  is  entered  in  the  journal :  "  The 
vapor  baths  of  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
most  common  being  made  of  mud  and 
sticks,  like  an  oven  ;  the  steam  rises  from 
heated  stones  upon  which  water  is 
thrown.  It  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man 
to  bathe  alone,  as  it  is  essentially  a  social 
amusement." 

The  party  now  made  all  possible  speed 
toward  the  Columbia  River,  known  to 
the  Indians  as  "the  Great  River,"  "the 
River  of  the  North,"  and  "the  Oregon." 
The  way  was  dangerous  and  disasters 
many  ;  fuel  was  scarce ;  food  consisted 
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of  fish  and  dog-meat.  One  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  drew  upon  the  skin  side  of  a  buf- 
falo robe  a  sketch  of  the  Columbia. 

When  they  finally  drifted  down  the 
Columbia,  they  found  the  way  impeded 
by  many  dangerous  rapids.  Just  below 
the  river  named  six  years  later  by  J6hn 
Day,  a  mighty  hunter  and  backwoods- 
man from  Kentucky,  Lewis  and  Clark 
caught  their  first  sight  of  Mount  Hood, 
the  famous  snow-capped  peak  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  high.  This  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1805.  On  November  8 
Captain  Clark  made  this  entry  in  the 
journal :  "  Great  joy  in  camp.  We  are 
in  view  of  the  ocean — this  great  Pacific 
Ocean  which  we  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see." 

The  story  of  the  sojourn  in  this  strange 
land  among  an  unknown  and  interesting 
people  is  a  narrative  in  itself.  When 
the  return  trip  was  finally  and  success- 
fully accomplished,  the  reports  of  the 
expedition  attracted  wide  attention  ;  the 
men  were  rewarded  with  liberal  grants 
of  land,  and  Lewis  was  made  Governor 
of  the  Territory  then  called  Louisiana. 

The  Columbia  River  having  been 
discovered  and  entered  thirteen  years 
before  by  Robert  Gray,  all  this  territory 
now  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  Oregon  country  then  com- 
prising the  present  States  of  Oregon, 
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Washington,  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming. 

In  commemoration  of  this  successful 
expedition  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
city  of  Portland,  with  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  is  to-day  busy 
transforming  four  hundred  and  two  acres 
of  its  city  property — some  land,  some 
water — into  a  National  exposition  park 
worthy  of  the  marvelous  resources  of 
that  almost  boundless  territory. 

The  exposition  will  represent  an  ex- 
penditure of  five  million  dollars.  The 
United  States  Government  Building, 
costing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  will  cover  three  acres  of  the 
peninsula  in  Guild's  Lake  and  will 
be  reached  by  the  Bridge  of  Nations. 
Nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  made  appropriations  for  their  par- 
ticipation. Many  of  the  State  and  com- 
mercial exhibits  at  St.  Louis  are  to  be 
transshipped  to  Portland. 

The  Forestry  Building,  constructed 
of  logs  from  the  wonderful  Oregonian 
forests,  will  be  a  unique  feature  of  the 
exposition.  The  concessions  will  be  on 
The  Trail,  which  will  attract  all  the 
pleasure-seekers  as  the  Midway  did  at 
Chicago  and  the  Pike  at  St.  Louis.  The 
buildings  themselves  will  be  closed  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  illu- 
mination of  their  exterior  and  of  the 
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grounds  and  the  shows  on  the  Trail  and 
the  Bridge  will  furnish  ample  attrac- 
tions for  merrymakers  and  sightseers. 
The  Oriental  Building  will,  without 
doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  at  the  Fair;  for  the  Pacific  Ocean 
brings  the  Asiatic  world  so  much  nearer 
to  our  Western  coast  than  it  is  to  us  in 
the  East,  and  the  Westerner  is  naturally 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  foster  trade  with 
the  Orient. 

There  will  be  altogether  ten  large 
exhibit  palaces :  Agriculture,  European 
Building,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Building,  Oceanic  Building,  United 
States  Fisheries,  Forestry  and  Irrigation 
Building,  Machinery,  Electricity  and 
Transportation,  Oriental  Building. 

Like  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the 
Portland  Fair  will  aim  largely  to  exhibit 
processes  rather  than  the  finished  prod- 
uct. Thus,  there  will  be  a  model  coal 
mine,  a  model  quartz  mine,  and  a  mine 
in  active  operation  from  which  will  be 
taken  every  kind  of  metal  mined  in  that 
region  ;  there  will  be  diamonds  in  the 
rough  and  the  process  of  cutting  them ; 
appliances  for  hauling  logs  and  timber 
will  be  shown,  from  the  time  that  they 
are  cut  until  they  are  ready  for  com- 
merce ;  there  will  be  a  working  model 
of  a  Columbia  River  salmon-wheel. 


The  irrigation  exhibit  will  consist 
largely  of  working  models  of  irrigation 
projects,  the  largest  patterned  after  the 
three-million-dollar  plant  now  being 
built  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  management  of  the  International 
Exposition  of  190S  has  chosen  a  favor- 
able spot  for  attracting  people  both  by 
land  and  water.  Situated  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  Willamette  River,  practically 
with  its  confluence  with  the  famous 
Columbia,  Portland  has  the  only  fresh- 
water harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  heaviest  draft  ves- 
sels of  all  nationalities,  including  the  war 
vessels  of  our  own  and  other  nations, 
are  seen  in  the  harbor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  largest  cargo  of  flour  ever  floated 
was  shipped  from  Portland  on  the  steam- 
ship Algoa.  A  score  of  National  con- 
ventions have  already  arranged  to  meet 
in  Portland  during  the  summer.  Sun- 
days at  the  exposition  will  be  given  up 
to  religious  services  and  discussions  on 
charitable,  social,  and  scientific  topics. 
On  that  day  the  gates  will  not  be  opened 
until  noon;  all  buildings  except  the  Fine 
Arts,  Auditorium,  and  those  of  a  similar 
nature  will  be  closed  throughout  the 
day,  and  all  machinery  will  be  stopped. 
This  is  a  commendable  advance  upon 
the  total  Sunday  closing  at  St.-  Louis. 
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The  Head  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

DR.  ROBERT  S.  WOODWARD,  who  is  to  be  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  successor  of  President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
the  first  to  hold  that  important  office,  has  a  National  reputation  as  an 
astronomer  and  geographer.  He  has  been  President  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  at  Columbia  University,  and 
for  ten  years  has  been  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pure  Science  at  the  same  University. 
His  special  knowledge  of  geography  and  mathematics  made  his  services  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  1884  to  1890,  and  equally 
so  in  the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey  of  1890  to  1893.  Apart  from  his 
reputation  as  a  scientist,  Professor  Woodward  is  recognized  by  all  educators  as 
possessing  those  executive  and  organizing  qualities  which  are  so  essential  in  the 
Erecting  of  an  institution  like  that  of  which  he  is  now  to  take  charge. 
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Safeguards  of  the  Body  Against  Disease 

A  Short  Study  of  Immunity 
By  T.  Mitchell  Prudden 

Author  of  "  Dust  and  Its  Dangers,"  "  The  Story  of  Bacteria,"  etc.,  etc. 


AMONG  the  shibboleths  of  physi- 
cians one  of  the  more  recent  and 
perhaps  the  most  widely  popu- 
lar to-day  is  the  word  immunity,  relating 
to  infectious  or  bacterial  disease.  The 
subject  holds  the  floor  in  the  learned 
societies;  it  crams  the  medical  books 
and  journals ;  it  lures  the  solitary  work- 
ers in  the  laboratories  to  long  and  toil- 
some quests.  At  last  the  layman  has 
begun  the  query  as  to  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  how  the  new  lore  which  filters 
through  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
out  to  him  may  affect  his  chance  for  the 
healthful  threescore  years  and  ten  which 
is  his  birthright,  but  of  which  he  is  too 
often  ruthlessly  deprived. 

It  is  really  worth  while  for  everybody 
to  know  something  about  immunity  to 
infectious  diseases.  For  the  new  doc- 
trines and  their  practical  applications  in 
the  workaday  world  are  full  of  promise 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  infec- 
tious maladies,  if  only  the  public  will 
bear  its  part  with  intelligence  and  zeal. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  goes  back 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when 
the  notion  still  lingered  on  that  disease 
was  a  mysterious  something  apart  from 
the  body  machine,  which  with  sinister 
intent  took  possession  of  our  interiors 
and  battled  for  our  lives ;  or  was  a  visi- 
tation of  Providence  about  which  we 
might  not  inquire  too  curiously.  Then 
suddenly  we  became  aware  that  the  soil, 
air,  and  water,  the  surfaces  of  plants  and 
of  our  own  bodies,  were  swarming  with 
minute,  invisible,  living  beings,  some 
few  of  which  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  man  because  they  were  capable 
of  inciting  serious  disorders.  By  a  tech- 
nical device  of  the  laboratory  it  was 
soon  found  possible  to  secure  these  in- 
visible plants  from  their  various  sources, 
to  separate  them  one  from  another,  and 
to  cultivate  and  study  them  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  farmer  grows  and 
gathers  his  various  crops. 


Of  course  at  first  the  few  harmful 
members  of  this  newly  exploited  group 
of  living  things  cast  a  shadow  over  all 
the  rest.  And  we  shuddered  as  the 
pioneer  in  this  new  domain  of  science 
revealed  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bacteria  which  we  might  be 
swallowing  with  our  glass  of  water  or 
with  our  bunch  of  grapes.  But  we  were 
soon  reassured,  for  we  were  told  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  humble,  newly  discovered 
commensals  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  our  friends,  without  which,  indeed, 
the  world  of  life  could  not  long  continue. 
It  was  only  the  few  which  we  must 
avoid  if  we  would  steer  clear  of  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  a  dozen  or  so  others 
of  the  uncanny  brood  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

These  disease-producing  germs  the 
bacteriologist  soon  came  to  know  very 
well  as  he  grew  them  in  the  safe  purlieus 
of  his  laboratories  and  found  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  they  were  able  to 
work  havoc  in  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  their  earth-neighbor,  man.  Thus  the 
nature  of  disease  became  clearer  and 
the  problems  of  its  prevention  and  cure 
definite  and  precise. 

The  healthy  human  body  is  safe- 
guarded in  many  effective  ways  against 
the  entrance  and  continued  life  of  bac- 
teria and  allied  organisms.  The  tough 
skin  affords  a  most  impregnable  barrier. 
The  nose  and  throat  and  the  tubes  lead- 
ing to  the  lungs  are  protected  with  vari- 
ous mechanisms  barring  the  way  to  many 
germs  which  dusty  air  bears  in  every 
breath.  The  complex  chemical  processes 
in  our  digestive  apparatus  which  convert 
our  food  into  building  material  for  brain 
and  muscle  spell  death  to  the  myriads  of 
bacteria  with  which  our  uncooked  foods 
are  mingled.  So,  altogether,  our  life 
among  bacteria,  even  those  of  the  deadly 
sort,  is  usually  exposed  to  little  hazard. 
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But  when  the  best  is  said,  these  minute 
inciters  of  disease  do  now  and  then  win 
their  way  to  the  intimate  recesses  of  our 
bodies,  producing  serious  results.  The 
measure  of  their  ravages  is  found  in  the 
tables  of  the  statisticians,  which  show 
that  a  large  proportion  of  all  who  die 
fall  victims  to  these  invisible  foes,  and 
that,  too,  at  an  age  when  life  holds  out 
its  brightest  promise. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  germs  are 
able  to  do  such  serious  damage  in  the 
living  body.  This  body  is  made  up  of 
a  bopy  framework,  around  which  various 
tissues  and  organs  are  securely  and 
compactly  grouped.  Each  one  of  these 
tissues  and  organs  is  composed  of  tiny 
structures  called  cells.  The  cells  are 
little  centers  of  energy  stored  up  from 
the  food  we  eat  and  the  air  we  breathe — 
little  laboratories  in  which  chemical 
processes  of  the  most  subtle  character 
are  constantly  going  on.  And  the  life 
of  the  body  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  but  co-ordi- 
nated lives  of  the  cells  which  compose 
it,  all  acting  in  harmony. 

Some  of  these  cells  are  highly  special- 
ized to  do  well  a  particular  kind  of 
work— some  to  think,  some  to  move, 
some  to  furnish  the  digestive  juices, 
some  to  regulate  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
the  rhythm  of  the  breath,  and  the  heat 
of  the  body.  Another  group  cares  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Others 
are  more  lowly  in  organization.  Some 
of  these  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to 
the  remotest  crannies  of  the  system  ; 
others  are  scavengers ;  while  still  others 
form  the  sustaining  framework  or  bind 
the  various  parts  together. 

All  these  delicate  and  exquisitely  ad- 
justed elements  of  the  body  are  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  many  vicissitudes 
without  serious  disturbance  to  that  sen- 
sitive equilibrium  which  we  name  health. 
We  may  starve  them,  surfeit  them,  over- 
work them,  and  poison  them  in  the  most 
abandoned  fashion.  But  they  sway  back 
to  their  respective  tasks  again  when  our 
abuse  ceases.  Unless  we  go  too  far ; 
and  then  they  may  struggle  on,  but  only 
in  the  halting,  perverted  way  which  we 
call  disease. 

Now,  what  happens  when  into  this 
happy  family  of  cells,  each  nicely  ad- 


justed to  the  others,  and  all  engaged 
in  their  various  tasks,  living  bacteria 
enter,  having  escaped  the  outer  safe- 
guards ? 

But  before  we  try  to  discover  this,  let 
us  brush  away  a  few  cobwebs. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  personify 
disease,  to  think  of  it  as  a  visitation  of 
malign  forces,  and  to  talk  of  it  in  terms 
which  belong  in  the  era  of  superstition 
and  personal  devils,  that  clear  notions 
of  disease  as  a  process,  not  a  thing,  are 
rare  indeed. 

Disease  is  a  perverted  process  of  the 
living  body  cells.  Bacteria  are  not  the 
disease ;  they  are  only  the  inciters  of 
disease ;  nor  do  they  enter  the  body  with 
sinister  intent.  If  the  chances  of  the 
hour  bring  them  to  rest  among  the 
living  body  cells,  and  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  they  begin  to  grow,  but 
with  just  as  little  purpose  for  good  or 
evil  as  if  they  had  lodged  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  rotten  turnip. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  which  enter  the 
body  do  not  grow  at  all.  The  soil  is 
not  to  their  liking,  the  environment  is 
not  congenial ;  they  die  and  are  hustled 
off  forthwith  by  certain  lowly  organized 
cells — phagocytes  we  call  them — which 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  body,  and  are 
ever  moving  here  and  there  to  keep  the 
tissues  clear  and  clean.  Many  bacteria, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  in  the  living 
body  conditions  suitable  enough,  faute 
de  mieux,  for  their  simple  life  processes. 
But  they  are  speedily  devoured  and 
digested  by  the  scavenger  cells,  or  are 
killed  by  destructive  body  juices,  and  so 
their  tragedies  end. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story 
when  the  bacteria  which  are  stranded 
within  the  tissues  are  not  simply  para- 
sitic feeders,  but  of  a  sort  which  do 
things  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  well- 
organized  cell  family.  Then  trouble 
begins. 

We  are  likely  to  think  that  because 
bacteria  are  so  small  and  lowly  they 
cannot  do  much.  But  in  fact  they  do  a 
great  deal.  Their  life  processes  are 
extremely  complex.  They  are  chemical 
engines  of  great  potency.  Out  of  the 
food  which  they  assimilate  they  manu- 
facture a  host  of  subtle  poisons,  some  of 
which  are  stored  up  in  their  tiny  bodies, 
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some  set  free  into  the  fluids  of  their 
hosts.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  front  of 
their  offending:  the  poisons  which  they 
elaborate  and  set  free  damage  the  cells. 

.Sometimes  these  poisons  interfere 
with  the  necessary  performances  of  the 
cells  close  about  them,  or  they  harm 
them,  but  not  irretrievably ;  or  they  may 
kill  them  forthwith.  Again,  they  are 
carried  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
body,  and  the  heart  is  enfeebled,  the 
brain  palsied,  or  fever  dominates  the 
scene. 

This  is  the  situation,  then,  when  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria  get  in  among 
the  living  body  cells  and  begin  to  grow, 
setting  free  their  powerful  poisons.  It 
is  cell  against  cell — the  well-bred,  highly 
differentiated  cell  of  the  body  against 
the  crude,  prolific  spark  of  matter  way 
down  upon  the  borderland  of  life,  potent 
only  to  eat,  to  multiply,  to  shed  abroad 
its  poison.  But  the  weapons  of  both  the 
combatants  are  poisons.  For  we  should 
not  permit  our  sympathetic  viewpoint  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  fluids  and  the 
digestive  juices  which  our  own  cells 
elaborate  are  poisons  for  bacteria,  quite 
as  much  as  is  their  stuff  for  us.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
here  in  this  little  hidden  arena.  A  new 
environment  is  established  both  for  the 
body  cells  and  for  the  bacteria;  and 
what  we  dramatize  as  a  battle  is  really 
only  the  attempt  of  each  to  adapt  itself 
to  die  new  conditions  furnished  by  the 
other.  The  one  which  adapts  itself 
most  readily  and  completely  and  quickly 
wins,  by  survival. 

Infectious  diseases,  then,  are  those 
which  are  induced  by  the  entrance  into 
the  body  and  the  multiplication  there  of 
disease-inducing  micro-organisms.  These 
are  most  frequently  bacteria  ;  but  other 
lowly  beings,  such  as  yeasts  and  minute 
animals  called  protozoa,  are  sometimes 
to  blame.  Each  of  these  infectious  dis- 
eases has  its  peculiar  characteristics  by 
which  physicians  recognize  it.  These 
features  are  especially  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  bacteria  which  induce 
them  :  their  ways  of  growing,  the  nature 
of  the  poisons  which  they  set  free,  their 
tenacity  of  life,  etc.  But  the  body  cells 
have  their  particular  vulnerabilities  to 
bacterial  poisons,  so  that  in  one  case  it 


is  the  nervous  system,  in  another  the 
lungs,  in  another  the  digestive  apparatus, 
which  especially  suffers.  Moreover,  as 
one  rose  is  redder  than  another,  or  one 
aromatic  plant  more  pungent  than  its 
fellow,  so  in  one  case  the  bacteria  which 
gain  access  to  the  body  may  evolve  a 
more  potent  poison  than  in  another,  and 
then  the  disease  may  be  of  a  more  viru- 
lent type.  So  also  an  individual  may  at 
the  time  of  infection  be  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  ravages  of  the  germ  than 
is  usual,  and  thus  the  victim  of  a  graver 
form  of  disease. 

Now  we  come  to  immunity.  We  have 
seen  that,  under  the  usual  conditions, 
the  body  may  be  capable  of  disposing  of 
bacteria  or  other  microbes  which  enter  it 
by  means  of  its  cells  or  its  fluids,  so  that 
the  invaders  can  do  no  harm.  This  con- 
dition is  called  hereditary  immunity — an 
immunity  which  is  born  with  us.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  animal 
species  in  this  respect.  For  many  bac- 
teria which  are  deadly  to  some  of  the 
lower  animals  are  harmless  to  man,  and 
vice  versa.  So  also  among  the  lower 
animals  themselves  some  are  suscep- 
tible, some  not,  to  the  same  species  of 
bacteria. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  immunity 
which  we  must  look  at  a  little  more 
closely,  called  acquired  immunity.  It  is 
a  very  old  observation  of  the  doctors, 
which  has  become  part  of  the  lore  of  the 
layman,  that  there  are  infectious  diseases 
in  which  one  attack,  if  recovered  from, 
protects  its  victim  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  against  a  subsequent  attack.  This 
is  true  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  in  less  marked  degree  of  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  others. 

Here  is  a  form  of  acquired  immunity, 
secured  through  an  experience  of  the 
disease  itself.  In  fact,  recovery  from  an 
infectious  disease  can  take  place  only  by 
the  establishment  of  an  immunity  which 
did  not  previously  exist.  But  this  ac- 
quired immunity  in  some  instances  suf- 
fices only  for  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
while  in  others  it  persists  for  some  time, 
precluding  fresh  infection. 

In  order  to  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
thus  acquired  immunity  through  a  suc- 
cessfully weathered  attack  of  an  infec- 
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tious  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  look  at  some  very  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  few  years  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diphtheria.  For, 
though  the  fact  of  immunity  acquired 
through  disease  has  been  known  so  long, 
no  one  until  recently  could  offer  even  a 
plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for 
it. 

Among  the  earlier  of  the  disease- 
inducing  bacteria  to  be  discovered,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  was  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria.  This  is  a  little  rod-like 
plant  found  only  in  connection  with  this 
disease,  or  in  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  it.  It  is  readily  cultivated  in 
the  laboratory,  being  very  fond  of  beef- 
tea,  in  which  it  is  commonly  grown. 

When  a  few  of  these  living  bacilli  from 
the  culture  are  put  beneath  the  skin  of 
animals,  such  as  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs, 
a  fatal  disease  is  induced,  essentially 
similar  to  the  disease — diphtheria — in 
man. 

In  the  early  days  of  bacteriology  it 
was  believed  that,  in  order  to  induce 
artificially  the  symptoms  of  an  infectious 
disease,  the  living  germs  must  be  put 
into  the  body,  and  grow  there.  But  it 
was  presently  discovered  that  if  you 
separate  all  the  germs  from  a  culture  of 
the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  introduce 
the  beef-tea  in  which  they  had  grown 
for  some  time,  into  an  animal,  you  can 
induce  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  just 
as  well  as  if  the  germs  themselves  are 
put  in.  Thus  was  revealed  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  bacteria  may  damage  the 
body  quite  as  much  by  the  poisons 
which  they  elaborate  as  by  their  direct 
presence. 

Now  came  the  next  step  in  the  up- 
building of  this  remarkable  series  of 
discoveries.  It  was  found  that  if  this 
beef-tea  in  which  diphtheria  bacilli  have 
grown,  and  which  contains  the  germ- 
poison,  be  introduced  into  an  animal,  at 
first  in  very  minute  quantities,  which  are 
gradually  increased  in  subsequent  doses, 
the  animal  grows  more  and  more  toler- 
ant of  the  poison,  until  at  last  he  sus- 
tains with  indifference  amounts  which, 
if  given  at  first,  would  have  been  certainly 
and  speedily  fatal. 

In  other  words,  it  was  found  that  by 
the  use  of  the  poison  alone  of  the  diph- 


theria bacillus  in  increasing  doses,  an 
animal  can  be  rendered  artificially  im- 
mune without  having  suffered  from  the 
disease  diphtheria  at  all. 

But  now  a  most  incredible  thing  was 
discovered.  It  was  found  that  if  the 
blood  be  drawn  from  an  animal  thus 
rendered  artificially  immune,  and  allowed 
to  clot,  the  yellowish,  watery  fluid  which 
separates  from  the  solid  part,  and  which 
we  call  blood  serum,  contains  something 
which,  when  the  serum  is  introduced 
into  the  body  of  another  animal,  per- 
fectly protects  him,  hot  only  from  the 
poison  of  the  diphtheria  germ,  but  from 
the  living  germ  itself ;  in  other  words, 
renders  him,  too,  immune. 

This  curious  something  so  potent  and 
so  beneficent  was  called  antitoxin,  be- 
cause it  acts  by  neutralizing  or  abolish- 
ing the  harmful  effects  of  the  toxin — 
that  is,  the  poison  of  the  diphtheria 
germ. 

No  chemist  has  ever  been  able  to 
separate  antitoxin  from  the  blood  serum  ; 
no  man  knows  its  composition ;  but 
there  it  is,  the  heart,  it  seems,  of  the 
mystery  of  immunity. 

One  might  think  that  we  had  found 
here  some  remarkable  cure-all  in  this 
antitoxin,  and  that  it  would  prevent  or 
cure  other  infectious  diseases.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  has  no  more  effect 
in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  other  dis- 
eases, such  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.,  than  so  much  water.  In  other 
words,  its  action  is  specific. 

The  seeker  of  light  in  fields  relating 
to  medicine  is  rarely  free  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  urgency  in  the  solution  of 
his  problem.  So  the  moment  he  found 
that  he  could  protect  the  lower  animals 
against  the  ravages  of  diphtheria  which 
he  had  artificially  induced,  he  turned  at 
once  to  the  possibility  of  human  protec- 
tion and  cure.  And  the  situation  was 
indeed  urgent.  No  disease  was  more 
dreaded  than  diphtheria,  especially  in 
children  ;  the  suffering  of  the  victims 
was  pitiful,  the  mortality  great. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  on 
small  animals,  but  if  the  serum  were  to 
be  used  in  children  larger  quantities 
would  be  required,  so  sheep  and  goats 
were  immunized.  But  these  did  not  fur- 
nish enough.    So  at  last  the  horse  was 
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tried,  and  was  found  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  He  lends  himself  read- 
ily to  the  increasing  doses  of  the  potent 
diphtheria  poison ;  he  is  easily  rendered 
immune,  and  he  furnishes  without  espe- 
cial inconvenience  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.  In  fact,  he  makes  no  more  fuss 
about  losing  blood  than  did  the  old  peo- 
ple along  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  who  were  quite  accustomed  in 
the  springtime,  when  they  felt  a  bit  heavy 
and  had  a  little  headache,  to  drop  into 
the  nearest  barber-shop  to  be  bled. 

The  preparation  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  horses  are  first  very 
carefully  tested  so  as  to  be  certain  that 
they  have  no  disease.  They  are  well 
fed  and  groomed,  and  suitably  exercised. 
At  first  a  small  amount  of  the  diphtheria 
toxin  is  injected  beneath  the  skin.  After 
a  few  days  a  larger  dose  is  given,  and 
then  at  intervals  larger  and  larger  quan- 
tities, until  at  last  the  horse  is  receiving 
such  an  amount  in  a  single  dose  as  if 
given  at  first  would  have  sufficed  to  kill 
not  only  one  but  many  horses.  He  has 
not  had  diphtheria  at  all,  but  he  is  now 
poison-proof — immune. 

The  animal  is  then  bled  from  the  large 
vein  in  the  neck,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken,  by  cleansing  of  the  skin,  the  use 
of  sterilized  instruments,  etc.,  that  no 
outside  germ  shall  get  into  the  blood  as 
it  flows.  This  blood  is  set  aside  in  a 
cool  place,  and  presently,  as  the  clot 
forms,  the  serum  separates  in  consider- 
able quantity.  This  is  drawn  off  into 
flasks  and  contains  the  precious  life- 
saving  stuff,  antitoxin. 

Since  no  one  has  been  able  to  sepa- 
rate this  antitoxic  substance  from  the 
serum,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  find 
out  how  powerful  it  is — for  its  virtue 
varies  with  every  horse — to  have  recourse 
to  quite  unusual  methods.  It  cannot  be 
weighed  as  the  druggist  weighs  rhubarb 
or  camphor.  But  as  its  value  depends 
upon  its  powers  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  diphtheria  poison  in  living  animals, 
the  test  of  its  strength  must  be  made  on 
these.  Guinea-pigs  are  usually  employed. 
It  is  thus  learned  how  much  of  the  anti- 
toxin to  be  tested  is  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  animal  which  has  received  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  diphtheria  poison. 


The  amount  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  human  being  is  larger  in  such 
proportion  as  his  weight  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  guinea-pig.  The  saving  power 
of  each  specimen  of  antitoxic  horse 
serum  having  been  thus  determined,  it 
is  carefully  tested  to  see  that  no  con- 
tamination has  taken  place,  then  it  is 
divided  into  the  proper  doses,  each  in  a 
small  sealed  bottle,  and  sent  out  upon 
its  mission. 

This  antitoxin  is  not  effective  if  given 
by  the  mouth,  as  many  drugs  are ;  but  it 
is  introduced  beneath  the  skin  by  a 
small  syringe,  and  is  speedily  absorbed 
into  the  body  fluids. 

Now,  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  this  new  and  curious  form  of 
medicine  ?  The  mortality  from  diph- 
theria, taking  die  results  the  world  over 
and  in  a  general  way,  has  been  reduced 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  full  seventy- 
five  per  cent  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
significance  of  this  beneficent  result  in  the 
saving  of  life  and  in  the  relief  of  suffering. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
diphtheria  antitoxin  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value ;  that  is,  in  the  prevention 
of  the  disease  among  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  infection  in  families, 
schools,  and  other  public  institutions. 
Under  these  conditions  an  injection 
of  the  antitoxin  beneath  the  skin  has 
been  the  means  of  warding  off  an  attack 
of  the  disease  in  groups  of  persons,  some 
of  whom  without  it  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  malady. 

We  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  we 
failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
new  relationship  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  ourselves  and  our  old 
and  ever-useful  friend,  the  horse.  We 
make  him  manufacture  for  us  in  the 
department  of  his  interior  that  protective 
stuff  which  we  could  otherwise  secure 
only  by  ourselves  sustaining  an  attack  of 
diphtheria,  and  this,  too,  with  the  chances 
against  success. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how 
this  curious  antitoxin  acts  in  the  body 
to  produce  these  truly  marvelous  effects. 
Has  the  body  kept  secreted  all  through 
these  years  of  evolution  some  special 
mechanism,  or  some  chemical  potency, 
by  which  all  of  a  sudden  it  can  protect 
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itself  against  so  subtle  and  so  special  a 
poison  as  this  roving  bacillus  ?  And  if 
so,  do  we  keep  on  hand  in  our  mysteri- 
ous insides  the  latent  power  of  protec- 
tion against  all  the  special  forms  of 
disease-producing  bacteria  which  wander 
the  earth  ?  How  does  it  fit  in  to  physi- 
ology ?  Or  can  we  indeed  create  new 
protective  powers  in  the  stress  of  such 
varied  accidents  as  new  infections  in- 
volve ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus produces  its  deadly  effects  through  a 
poison  which  it  sets  free  as  it  grows  in 
the  body.  In  order  to  understand  how 
this  poison  is  rendered  harmless,  we  must 
know  how  it  damages  the  delicate  body 
cells.  So  we  must  go  back  to  the  cell  for 
a  moment.  These  cells  in  the  living  body 
sit  in  their  respective  places,  and  as  the 
nutrient  fluids  pass  and  bathe  them,  each 
of  them  being  a  powerful  little  chemical 
factory,  they  seize  upon  whatever  nutri- 
ent molecules  they  require,  and  out  of 
these  build  up  such  new  substances  as 
they  need  in  their  business,  whether  this 
be  self-nutrition,  or  the  storage  of  en- 
ergy, or  the  furnishing  of  special  life- 
stuff  for  their  neighbors.  So  each  cell 
is  armed  with  this  power  of  forming 
chemical  union  with  the  food. 

But  suppose  something  comes  along 
in  the  body  fluids  with  which  the  cell 
can  and  does  form  the  same  sort  of 
chemical  union,  but  which  is  not  a  food ; 
on  the  contrary,  damages  the  cell — that 
is,  is  poisonous  or  toxic  for  it.  The  cell 
suffers,  of  course — first,  by  the  direct 
damage,  and,  second,  by  the  loss  of  its 
food-securing  capacity.  The  latter  it 
has  used  up  in  uniting  with  the  poison. 

Now,  the  cell — so  runs  the  theory — 
finding  itself  deprived  of  its  food,  pro- 
duces a  new  and  increased  amount  of 
this  food-seizing  substance.  In  fact,  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  law  in 
pathology,  it  produces  such  a  surplus  of 
this  substance  that  it  is  cast  off  into  the 
body  fluid. 

But  this  food-seizing  substance,  now 
produced  in  superabundance  and  cast 
off,  is  still  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
poison  which  is  circulating  in  the  body 
fluids.  This  it  does,  and  as  molecule 
by  molecule  the  poison  forms  the  new 
chemical  union,  it  is  neutralized  and  so 


prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cells,  where  alone  it  can  do  harm. 
This  is  antitoxic  immunity. 

Now,  if  more  of  this  stuff  is  given  off 
by  the  cells  in  the  emergency  than  is 
necessary  to  render  all  the  poison  harm- 
less, the  excess  in  the  body  fluid  remains 
there  as  unused  antitoxin.  This  is  the 
condition  of  the  immuned  horse.  His 
cells  have  produced  more  antitoxin  than 
is  necessary  to  protect  himself,  and  we 
draw  off  some  of  it  in  the  blood  and  use 
it  to  save  the  child. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  curious  protect- 
ive process  is  not  an  incredible  anomaly, 
but  that  the  body  cells  have  availed 
themselves  in  an  emergency  as  protect- 
ive agencies  of  those  capacities  which 
under  normal  conditions  they  use  in  the 
assimilation  of  their  food. 

This  power  of  the  body  to  protect  itself 
against  the  poisonous  products  of  bac- 
terial life  may  be  exerted  in  a  similar  way 
in  the  presence  of  other  poisons.  Thus 
certain  poisonous  vegetable  extracts  and 
the  venom  of  snakes  may  be  used  to 
secure  artificial  immunity  in  the  horse, 
with  the  development  of  antitoxin.  In 
countries  where  venomous  reptiles 
abound  the  loss  of  life  from  their  bites 
is  sometimes  very  great ;  for  example, 
in  India,  where  the  great  cobra  claims 
many  victims.  An  antitoxin  for  snake 
poison  is  now  made  which  is  most  effect- 
ive against  the  bites  of  the  cobra  and  sev- 
eral other  venomous  serpents.  It  is  called 
antivenin.  Its  efficiency  for  rattlesnake 
bites  has  been  claimed,  but  recent  studies 
have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  this  point. 

Of  course  as  soon  as  this  remarkable 
diphtheria  antitoxin  was  discovered  the 
eager  workers  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  at  once  concluded  that  we  were 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  For  if  we 
can  so  effectively  control  the  ravages  of 
diphtheria,  why  not  of  the  other  bacterial 
diseases  ?  So  everybody  set  to  work  to 
discover  new  antitoxic  sera — of  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  plague,  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  and  various  forms  of 
blood  poisoning,  the  bacterial  excitants 
of  which  were  already  known. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  efforts,  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  zeal  and  persistence 
the  world  over,  have  thus  far  met  with 
very  little  success.   Antitoxic  sera  for 
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tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and  for  some  forms 
of  blood  poisoning,  have  seemed  to  be 
measurably  useful.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  attempts  have  failed,  except  in 
the  daily  newspaper,  for  which  the  dis- 
covery overnight  of  a  new  "  serum  " 
seems  to  furnish  an  item  of  perpetual 
interest. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  in  part 
evident  to  experts  in  this  field,  in  part 
are  still  very  obscure,  and  are  too  tech- 
nical to  be  entered  upon  here.  But  the 
eager  and  toilsome  search  goes  on  with 
such  inspiration  as  is  ever  his  who  deals 
with  these  urgent  problems  of  life  and 
death,  and  at  any  moment  the  key  to  the 
riddle  may  lie  in  our  hands. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  the  scope 
of  this  article  permit,  to  look  at  the 
means  by  which  the  body  protects  itself 
against  infection,  not  by  neutralization 
of  poisons,  but  by  the  actual  destruction 
of  the  poison  producers — the  bacteria 
themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here 
also,  in  this  bacteria-destroying  phase 
of  immunity — germicidal  immunity,  it  is 
called — the  body  does  not  command 
new  forces  or  mechanisms,  but  makes 
use  of  those  which  are  maintained  for 
its  daily  service,  but  which  in  the  emer- 
gency it  wields  to  new  ends  and  with 
exalted  energy. 

When  it  was  found  that  it  was  not 
possible  at  once  to  secure  antitoxic  sera 
for  other  infectious  diseases  in  the  way 
which  had  been  so  successful  with  diph- 
theria, the  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
protection  in  some  other  way.  The 
leading  idea  in  these  researches  was  to 
find  a  method  of  adapting  man  to  patho- 
genic germs,  without  exposing  him  in 
the  process  to  the  risks  of  the  disease. 
Some  bacteria  seem  to  produce  their 
harmful  effects  not  so  much  by  the  poi- 
sons which  they  set  free  as  by  something 
stored  up  in  the  bodies  of  the  germs 
themselves.  But  if  the  living  germs  are 
put  into  the  body,  they  may  cause  the 
disease,  and  the  very  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  might  thus  be  precipitated. 

So  the  attempt  was  made  to  avoid 
this  risk  by  killing  the  germs  by  heat 
and  then  injecting  these  dead  organisms 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  person  to  be 
protected.  This  method  has  been  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  in  some  countries 


with  the  typhoid  fever  bacillus  and  with 
the  bacillus  of  the  plague.  While  some 
measure  of  protection  seems  to  have 
been  secured  in  this  way,  the  method 
has  not  been  very  generally  adopted. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  artifi- 
cially induced  immunity  which  we  must 
consider  briefly,  since  they  belong  among 
the  greatest  life-saving  agencies  at  our 
command  to-day.  I  refer  to  vaccination 
for  protection  against  smallpox  and  the 
preventive  inoculations  for  rabies  or 
hydrophobia. 

First,  vaccination  to  prevent  smallpox. 
If  the  good  Dr.  Jenner,  who  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  did  some  excellent 
observing  and  some  clear  thinking  about 
what  he  saw,  and  found  out  how  to  pre- 
vent smallpox,  could  listen  to  our  up-to- 
date  talk  about  bacteria,  microbes,  toxins 
and  antitoxins,  and  various  phases  of 
immunity,  he  would  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.  But,  just  the  same,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  practical  banishment 
through  artificial  immunity  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  dreaded  scourges  of 
man. 

It  was  known  in  Jenner's  time  that 
those  who  milked  cows  having  sores 
upon  the  udder,  due  to  a  local  affection 
called  cowpox,  often  acquired  similar 
sores  upon  their  hands.  These  soon 
healed,  involving  only  a  slight  illness. 
But  such  persons  had  become  partially 
or  wholly  immune  to  the  more  serious 
disease  of  man,  smallpox. 

Jenner  studied  this  subject  carefully 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  artificial 
inoculation  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
material  taken  from  such  cattle  might  be 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  with  beneficent 
results.  In  spite  of  much  opposition  he 
urged  his  views,  which  were  gradually 
accepted,  until  at  last  the  method  has 
become  almost  universal  in  civilized 
communities. 

Large  and  carefully  managed  estab- 
lishments are  now  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  virus,  as  it  is  called,  by 
which  artificial  immunity  to  smallpox  is 
secured.  The  slight  affection  of  ani- 
mals— calves — from  which  the  virus  is 
taken  is  called  vaccinia,  while  the  disease 
corresponding  to  it  in  man,  smallpox,  is 
called  variola. 

The  method  now  practiced  on  the 
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large  scale  is  very  simple.  Healthy 
calves  are  carefully  cleansed  and  kept 
in  clean,  airy  stalls.  The  belly  is  shaved 
and  most  scrupulously  freed  from  all 
possible  sources  of  contamination.  Into 
this  clean  surface,  slightly  scarified,  is 
rubbed  some  of  the  virus  secured  from 
previous  cases.  After  a  few  days  this 
surface  furnishes  a  yellowish,  watery 
material  which  contains  the  protective 
stuff.  This  is  gathered  and  mixed  with 
glycerine,  and,  after  careful  tests  of  its 
purity,  is  distributed  to  physicians  in 
small  sealed  glass  tubes.  This  virus 
rubbed  on  to  a  scratched  surface  of  the 
human  skin  induces  a  slight  sore,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  little  malaise, 
and  then  heals. 

By  this  process  the  liability  to  small- 
pox is  very  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
protection  lasts  for  some  years.  But  it 
is  gradually  reduced  as  time  passes,  so 
that  revaccination  is  necessary  if  the 
fullest  protection  is  to  be  secured. 

It  is  certain  that  smallpox  is  an  infec- 
tious disease  induced  by  some  form  of 
micro-organism.  But  the  exact  charac- 
ter of  this  is  still  unknown.  Attempts 
to  cultivate  it  have  thus  far  failed.  It 
appears  that  the  unknown  organism  suf- 
fers diminution  in  virulence  by  passing 
through  the  body  of  the  relatively  insus- 
ceptible calf,  and  in  this  condition,  while 
incapable  of  inciting  smallpox  in  man, 
is  still  potent  to  establish  immunity. 

A  good  deal  of  opposition  has  devel- 
oped here  and  there  to  vaccination  even 
in  recent  times.  This  has  been  based 
partly  upon  the  fear  lest  foreign  and 
noxious  material  should  be  introduced 
into  the  body  along  with  the  virus.  But 
if  it  be  carefully  prepared,  this  fear  is 
groundless.  While  accidents  are  not 
impossible,  the  ill  effects  which  now  and 
then  appear  are  usually  due  to  the  han- 
dling or  rubbing  of  the  little  wound  by 
dirty  persons,  against  the  warning  of  the 
physician. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  this  form  of 
preventive  inoculation,  ['smallpox  is  no 
longer  to  be  seriously  dreaded.  In  fact, 
in  the  graphic  charts  which  the  statisti- 
cians make  out  to  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  various  diseases,  the  lines 
showing  smallpox  are  so  short  that  you 
can  hardly  see  them ;  while  it  is  those 


representing  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  which  stretch  in  most  disquieting 
fashion  across  the  page. 

Rabies,  or  hydrophobia,  is  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  of  human  maladies,  and 
one  whose  victims  in  former  times  no 
medical  skill  could  save.  It  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  though  the  micro-organism 
inducing  it  is  still  undiscovered.  Hy- 
drophobia is  commonly  acquired  by  man 
through  the  bites  of  rabic  animals,  in 
this  country  most  frequently  the  dog. 
The  unknown  infectious  agent  is  present 
in  the  saliva  of  affected  animals.  It 
travels  along  the  nerve  trunks  from  the 
site  of  the  bite  to  the  central  nervous 
system,  where  h  especially  concentrates 
itself. 

Pasteur,  the  great  master  in  the  solu- 
tion of  knotty  problems  relating  to  bac- 
teria and  immunity,  spent  many  toilsome 
and  harassing  years  in  the  study  of  the 
rabic  virus,  and  in  attempts  to  devise 
an  effective  method  of  protection.  He 
found  at  last  that,  although  he  could 
not  isolate  the  microbe,  he  could  trans- 
mit the  disease  from  animal  to  animal 
by  inoculating  into  the  nervous  system 
of  the  well  animal  a  tiny  portion  of 
nerve  tissue  from  one  which  had  suc- 
cumbed. The  inoculated  animals  invari- 
ably died  at  a  fixed  period. 

After  a  long  series  of  studies  which  we 
cannot  here  review,  he  discovered  that 
if  the  spinal  cord  of  one  of  the  inocu- 
lated animals  (rabbits)  which  had  died 
be  dried  in  a  clean  place,  it  gradually 
lost  its  virulence,  so  that  whereas  at  first 
it  invariably  killed  in  seven  days,  day 
by  day  it  lost  its  power,  so  that  after 
drying  for  fourteen  days  it  was  quite 
inert.  Given  thus  a  virus  ranging  grad- 
ually from  the  very  feeble  up  to  the 
strongest,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  grad- 
ually accustoming  the  body  to  the  stuff, 
so  that  at  last  it  would  resist  the  very 
strongest. 

This  was  tried  on  dogs,  and  it  was 
found  that  after  this  gradual  adaptation 
to  the  virus  they  became  at  last  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  or 
the  artificial  inoculation  of  the  strongest 
virus.  The  principle  was  finally  applied 
to  man,  with  the  most  remarkable  and 
satisfactory  results. 
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Rabies  is  peculiar  in  that  a  long 
period  usually  elapses  between  the  bite 
of  a  rabic  animal  and  the  development 
of  symptoms.  This  period,  called  the 
incubation  period,  is  in  man  on  the 
average  from  thirty  to  forty  days ;  so 
that  if  the  preventive  treatment  be  insti- 
tuted without  undue  delay,  there  is  usu- 
ally time  for  the  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  artificial  virus.  This  accom- 
plished, the  disease  does  not  occur. 

At  each  laboratory  where  the  treat- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  rabies  is  car- 
ried on,  this  material  of  varying  degrees 
of  potency  is  kept  constantly  ready,  so 
that  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  bite, 
from  a  supposed  rabic  animal  the  treat- 
ment may  be  started.  The  operation  is  a 
simple  subcutaneous  injection,  resulting 
usually  only  in  a  slight  or  temporary  local 
soreness.  The  whole  affair  is  completed 
within  two  weeks,  when  all  apprehension 
may  be  dismissed.  No  untoward  effects 
follow  the  treatment. 

The  mortality  from  hydrophobia  be- 
fore the  day  of  preventive  inoculation 
was  about  sixteen  per  cent  Through 
this  treatment  it  has  been  reduced  to 
about  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 

The  methods  of  securing  artificial 
immunity  to  infectious  diseases,  which 
we  have  so  hastily  surveyed,  widely  dif- 
ferent as  the  details  may  be,  all  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  same  wonderful  power 
of  the  body  cells  to  adapt  themselves  to 
harmful  conditions  by  the  use  to  new 
ends  of  the  old  physiological  capacities. 

The  task  of  the  investigator  centers 
largely  in  discovering  the  ways  in  which 
the  body  cells  may  be  educated  to  their 
new  responsibilities  with  safety  and  des- 
patch. 

We  seem  to  be  just  at  the  dawn  of 


discovery  in  this  newly  opened  field,  and 
the  outlook  is  of  the  highest  promise  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life. 

The  various  preventive  means  already 
devised  are  in  the  hands  of  experts  and 
require  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  the  preparations,  and 
skill  and  judgment  in  those  who  advise 
and  administer  them.  With  these  things 
"  the  man  in  the  street "  has  nothing  to 
do.  But  it  is  for  him  to  see  to  it  that 
no  fad  or  ism,  no  false  guides,  nor  igno- 
rance, nor  indifference,  shall  hold  him 
from  seeking  and  following  wise  medical 
counsel  in  the  face  of  any  of  the  mala- 
dies from  which  artificial  immunity  may 
be  secured  to-day.  Here  ignorance  is 
folly,  indifference,  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  underlying  all  these  pro- 
tective measures  is  the  living  body 
machine  which  each  controls  for  himself. 
If,  through  the  various  phases  of  un- 
wholesome living  so  largely  in  evidence 
to-day,  the  machine  is  lacking  in  vigor, 
then  by  so  much  are  the  chances  of 
recovery  lessened  when  the  shadow  of 
disease  falls  across  our  path. 

Not  too  much  work  nor  too  much 
play ;  not  too  much  food  and  drink,  but 
enough ;  good  air  and  intelligent  clean- 
liness in  houses,  assembly  places,  and 
public  conveyances — if  these  conditions 
be  fulfilled  in  such  way  and  measure  as 
the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the  day 
demand,  we  shall  go  far  to  establish  our 
birthright  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
And  our  immunity  to  infectious  disease, 
whether  we  brought  it  into  the  world 
with  us,  or  achieve  it  under  the  minis- 
trations of  the  physicians,  will  most 
closely  confirm  the  promise  of  science. 
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The  Real  Thing 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 


'  AVE  you  heard  of  anything  ?" 
"  No ;  have  you  ?" 
"  Not  a  thing." 
"  Don't  be  discouraged." 
"  I'm  not." 

Every  morning  for  a  week,  beginning 
with  Sunday,  this  conversation  took 
place  over  the  telephone  between  Tom 
Carr  and  his  sister  Dorothea  Worthing- 
ton.  Usually  she  began  it,  when  it  ran 
its  course  as  above  ;  sometimes  the  initi- 
ative lay  with  him ;  then  Dolly  said, 
"  I'm  not  discouraged,"  and  Tom  an- 
swered, "That's  right." 

Saturday  morning,  however,  while  the 
Worthingtons  were  at  breakfast,  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang  with  so  much  more  than 
its  usual  peremptoriness  that  Dolly 
sprang  up,  exclaiming : 

"  I  do  believe  Tom  has  something  to 
tell  me  1" 

Her  husband  heard  her  say,  "  Yes,  it's 
I,  Dolly.  Have  you  heard  of  anything  ?" 
but  instead  of  continuing  as  usual,  she 
gave  vents  to  little  squeals  and  explo- 
sions of  delight,  interspersed  with  ex- 
clamatory questions. 

"  When  ?  Now  ?  Right  away  ?  Behind 
the  spool  factory,  did  you  say  ?  Third 
house?  rildoit!  Good-by!"  and  she 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

She  danced  into  the  dining-room,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's 
neck. 

"  Mary  Brady's  out  of  a  place  1"  she 
announced,  joyfully. 

James  looked  mystified.  "  I  don't 
remember,"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  she  interrupted  him. 
"  The  '  Messenger '  wrote  her  up  last 
winter,  when  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  the  girls  striking.  They  called 
her  '  the  real  thing.'  Of  course  you  re- 
member Mary  Brady  who  lived  at  old 
President  Markham's  when  Tom  was  in 
college.  She  was  there  twelve  years, 
and  when  he  died  she  went  with  old 
Mrs.  Markham  to  live  at  Professor  Paul 
Markham's." 

"Well,"  returned  James.  "What 
ibout  it  ?" 
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"  Why,  I've  just  told  you.  She's  left 
them,  and  Tom  thinks  I  can  get  her. 
He  saw  by  last  night's  paper  that  she 
was  going  to  leave.  At  least  he  saw 
that  Paul  Markham  was  called  to  be 
President  of  some  college,  and  he  knew 
Mary  wouldn't  go  so  far  from  Bentham — 
she  has  an  old  father  and  mother  living 
here.  He  went  right  up  to  Rathbum, 
but  Mary's  at  her  father's,  where  I  ought 
to  be  this  minute  instead  of  standing 
talking  to  you.  It's  the  third  house 
below  the  spool  factory,  off  the  line  of 
the  cars.  If  you'll  throw  the  saddle  on 
my  horse  " — Dolly  was  already  half-way 
up  the  stairs — "I  won't  be  a  minute 
getting  into  my  habit,"  she  called  down. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  appeared, 
pinning  on  her  hat. 

"  Half  Bentham  has  been  telephoning 
up  there,  Tom  says.  He  used  to  be  at 
the  Markhams'  a  great  deal  when  he 
was  in  college.  She'll  remember  him. 
I  was  there  to  dinner  with  him  once. 
I  never  ate  such  a  dinner  I  Lock  the 
door  and  put  the  key  under  the  win- 
dow," she  called  as  she  rode  away.  "  I'll 
be  home  as  soon  as  I've  caught  her." 

At  very  nearly  the  same  time,  William 
Edson,  having  learned  that  Mary  Brady 
was  in  Bentham,  was  instructing  his  wife 
what  course  to  pursue. 

"You  want  to  tell  her,"  he  said  to 
Fanny,  who  stood  on  the  horse-block 
and  watched  him  harness  the  horse, 
"  that  there  are  only  two  of  us  in  the 
family:  when  Harold  comes  home  for 
his  vacation,  that  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Don't  keep  asking  her  if  she  can  cook 
and  wash  and  iron ;  we  know  she  can. 
Tell  her  we  don't  have  much  company — 
though  we  calculate  to  live  just  as  well 
when  we're  alone.  And  tell  her  you 
don't  ever  interfere  in  the  kitchen  1" 

This  last  argument  was  calculated  to 
exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  the 
mistress  as  well  as  to  stimulate  confidence 
in  the  maid.    Fanny  sniffed. 

"  I  guess  old  lady  Markham  interfered, 
if  looks  tell  anything,"  she  said,  skeptic- 
ally. 
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"  Old  lady  Markham  brought  her  up," 
returned  William. 

"She's  more  likely  to  ask  what  we 
pay,"  said  Fanny.  "I'm  not  going 
beyond  three  and  a  half.  When  Annie 
gets  over  that  felon  on  her  thumb,  like 
as  not  she'll  expect  to  come  back." 

"She  can't  expect  us  to  hold  the 
place  open,"  said  William ;  "  not  when 
there's  a  chance  to  get  the  real  thing. 
We  can't  economize  on  a  deal  of  this 
kind.  Below  the  spool  factory,  you 
know — third  house." 

Fanny  rattled  out  of  the  yard  and 
turned  her  horse's  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  factory. 

She  and  Dolly  Worthington  were  not 
the  only  pilgrims  to  that  Mecca.  Mrs. 
Isaiah  Bolton,  President  of  the  Bentham 
Woman's  Club,  was  also  one  of  those 
who  telephoned  to  Rathbum.  She  held 
a  long  conference  over  the  wire  with 
Mrs.  Peter  Markham,  concluding  in  this 
fashion : 

"If  she's  perfectly  competent  to  go 
ahead  when  I  entertain — ah,  that's  very 
nice — very  nice  indeed."  Mrs.  Bolton's 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Servants  of  the  better  class  take  pride 
in  having  for  their  employers  people  of 
distinction.  If  Mary  Brady  was,  as 
every  one  said,  the  real  thing,  she  would 
discriminate.  Dressing  herself  with  un- 
usual care,  and  donning  the  bonnet 
which  would  have  said  if  it  could  speak, 
"  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order," 
Mrs.  Bolton  started  for  the  Brady  cottage. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  in  their  pretty  suburban  homes, 
Mrs.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Turner  were 
calling  back  and  forth  to  each  other 
through  their  open  windows. 

"  Did  you  think  of  going  to  see  her  ?" 

"  Did  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your 
plans." 

"  Neither  do  I  with  yours." 

"  Henry  says  he  thinks  it  is  too  good 
a  chance  to  lose — that  is,  if  she  is,  as 
they  say,  the  real  thing." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  '  the  real  thing.' " 

"So  should  I." 

"Suppose  we  go  together.  Perhaps 
we  sha'n't  either  of  us  want  her." 

"Very  well.  Rob  says  it's  behind 
the  spool  factory." 


"  Yes,  the  third  house.    Can  you  take 
the  next  car  ?" 
"  Yes,  can  you  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  baby  ?" 

"  Take  him  along.    You  don't  mind  ?" 

"  No,  indeed — if  it  won't  influence 
her." 

"  She  may  as  well  know  there  is  one. 
She  can  see  for  herself  how  good  he  is." 

"  Very  true.    Well,  I'll  be  ready." 

The  two  heads  disappeared.  A  half- 
hour  later  the  two  friends  met  on  the 
corner,  Mrs.  Turner  leading  Bobby,  and 
took  the  car. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning. 
Bobby  exclaimed  and  pointed  at  every- 
thing with  a  fat  forefinger.  His  compan- 
ions took  their  pleasure  more  sedately, 
but  with  equal  zest 

"  I  left  my  dishes  in  the  sink,"  said 
May  Turner,  contritely. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Margaret  Coleman. 

"  It's  very  hard  to  get  on  without 
help,  when  there  is  a  baby,"  said  May. 

"  It's  hard  anyway,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Rob  told  me  to  offer  an  extra  half- 
dollar." 

"Henry  said  I  might,  if  I  thought 
best." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Now,  May,"  said  Mrs.  Coleman, 
"  you  needn't  think  I'm  going  to  do 
anything  to  hurt  your  cause.  You  shall 
have  the  first  chance — " 

"  Margaret,"  exclaimed  her  friend, 
"  /  am  perfectly  well,  and  you're  not ; 
I  absolutely  refuse  to  take  any  advantage 
of  you.  Probably,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  we  sha'n't  either  of  us  get  her. 
Girls  hate  to  go  so  far  out  We  shall 
have  to  take  some  more  Poles,  and  by 
the  time  we've  tamed  them  they'll 
marry." 

"Think  of  her  being  fourteen  years 
in  one  place !" 
"  I  know  it  1" 

The  spool  factory  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Lower  Bentham.  It  was  visible 
from  the  little  station  where  the  cars 
stopped,  but  the  travelers  had  to  walk 
some  distance.  When  they  left  the  car, 
four  other  women  left  also.  One  of 
them  was  Aunt  Susan  Symington. 

"  She  can't  be  going  there,"  whispered 
May.    "  Nancy  went  back  to  Mrs.  Gray 
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after  the  strike  and  has  been  there  ever 
since." 

"  Miss  Symington  would  go  to  house- 
keeping, all  by  herself,  if  she  could  get 
such  a  girl  as  Mary  Brady,"  returned 
Margaret. 

As  they  turned  into  the  lane  behind 
the  factory,  the  Edson  phaeton  came  into 
view.  It  was  hung  low,  and  so  was  the 
Edson  horse ;  his  short  legs  refused  to 
accept  the  pace  prescribed  by  his  driver. 

"Annie  hasn't  left  the  Edsons  for 
good,  has  she  ?"  inquired  Margaret. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  May,  and  her  fair 
face  clouded.  "  Isn't  it  selfish  in  people 
who  have  girls  already  to  take  them 
away  from  those  who  have  none  ?" 

Mrs.  Edson  said  "good-morning," 
and  then  she  used  the  whip.  The  phae- 
ton trundled  past  the  little  procession. 
May  and  Margaret  were  in  the  lead. 

"  I  don't  think  the  girl  will  jump  at  a 
chance  to  work  for  Mrs.  Edson,"  said 
Margaret,  comfortingly. 

Just  then  Aunt  Susan  Symington's 
gaunt  figure  forged  ahead. 

"  Nor  for  her,"  returned  May,  softly. 
She  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  "But 
there  are  six — eight  women  behind  us. 
One  of  them  is  Mrs.  Clare,  another  is 
that  tall,  gray-haired  woman  who  has 
rented  the  Elliott  pew  at  church.  I 
don't  know  who  the  others  are." 

The  pedestrians  drew  up  before  the 
third  little  house.  Mrs.  Edson  had 
alighted  and  was  tying  her  horse  to  a 
weather-beaten  post  in  the  rear.  It 
took  her  some  time  to  do  this.  Mean- 
while, Aunt  Susan  Symington  advanced 
and  rapped  authoritatively  at  the  door. 
At  this  instant  Dolly  Worthington  gal- 
loped into  the  yard  and  drew  rein. 

"  Am  I  too  late  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
from  one  to  another. 

"  No,  we're  still  waiting  for  the  curtain 
to  rise,"  replied  Mrs.  Clare. 

While  she  was  speaking  the  door 
opened  and  the  object  of  all  the  stir 
appeared.  Her  eyes  twinkled  as  they 
fell  upon  the  group.  They  were  Irish 
eyes — dark,  liquid — strangers  neither  to 
laughter  nor  to  tears. 

"  I'm  Mary  Brady,"  she  said,  in  reply 
to  Miss  Symington's  question.  Then 
she  waited  for  her  visitors  to  announce 
hemselves  and  their  intentions. 


"  She  doesn't  look  over  strong,"  whis- 
pered one  of  the  women  in  the  rear. 

"  She  did  their  big  washings  and  iron- 
ings," answered  the  woman  beside  her. 
"I've  heard  about  it  from  people  in 
Rathburn." 

"  Ladies,''  began  Mrs.  Bolton.  She 
had  gained  the  doorstep  and  with  it 
the  deference  invariably  accorded  her. 
"Ladies,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
We  cannot  all  hire  this  woman.  In  order 
to  expedite  matters,  I  suggest  that  we 
interview  her  in  turn,  no  interview  to  last 
over  ten  minutes.  What  do  you  say  ? 
Is  it  a  vote  ?" 

It  was  a  vote. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  Mary  Brady. 
Her  eyes  danced. 

"  Miss  Symington  came  first,  I  be- 
lieve," continued  Mrs.  Bolton.  "Then 
Mrs.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Turner — " 

Miss  Symington  stepped  briskly  into 
the  tiny  entry. 

"  Will  you — come  in  ?"  asked  Mary, 
addressing  the  others  in  a  body. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
speaking  for  the  rest. 

"  I'll  set  out  some  chairs,"  said  Mary, 
and  appeared  with  one  in  each  hand. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Turner.  "  That's  a  pretty  heavy  baby. 
"  How  old  is  he  ?" 

"  A  year  and  a  half,"  returned  May, 
eagerly.  "  He  walked  from  the  car  and 
he's  tired,  that's  why  I'm  holding  him. 
Are  you  fond  of  children  ?" 

"  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Clare. 

Mary  Brady  retreated.  In  the  house 
she  proceeded  to  constitute  herself  an 
Intelligence  Bureau  and  the  supply. 
Aunt  Susan  began  her  interview. 

Minute  and  thorough,  and  not  swift 
in  her  mental  processes,  she  had  barely 
stated  her  needs  and  expectations  when 
Mrs.  Bolton  called  through  the  open 
window : 

"  The  ten  minutes  are  up  1" 

"  I've  only  just  begun,"  demurred  the 
interviewer. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  wait  for  the 
second  round,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Aunt  Susan  came  out  looking  glum. 

"You  go  next,"  whispered  Margaret 
to  May.    "  I  insist." 

May  entered,  leading  Bobby  by  the 
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hand.  Baby  talk  and  laughter  mingled 
plentifully  in  this  encounter.  When 
they  returned,  Bobby  had  a  cooky,  and 
his  chubby  cheeks  were  smeared  with 
sugar. 

"I  don't  know,"  whispered  May  to 
Margaret.  "  She  didn't  object  to  any- 
thing; still — hurry,  dear,  they're  wait- 
ing." 

After  Margaret,  Mrs.  Bolton  visited 
the  intelligence  office ;  then  came  Mrs. 
Clare,  then  the  gray-haired  woman  who 
rented  the  Elliott  pew,  then  the  others, 
Dolly  last  of  all.  She  had  been  riding 
impatiently  up  and  down,  nicking  the 
tall  grass  with  her  whip.  While  they 
waited  for  her  to  reappear,  the  remainder 
of  the  company  compared  notes  on  what 
they  had  seen  inside. 

"There  wasn't  a  speck  of  dirt  any- 
where," said  one. 

"That  may  be  her  sister's  doing," 
said  another.  "  Her  sister  keeps  house 
for  the  old  couple." 

"  Her  sister's  away  for  a  vacation. 
This  one's  cleaned  house  while  the 
other  was  away.  How  nice  the  old  folks 
looked  1" 

"  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  those 
tumblers,"  returned  the  other.  "  How 
they  did  shine !" 

"  I'd  like  to  taste  some  of  her  cook- 
ing," was  the  next  remark. 

"  So  should  I." 

"  Me,  too,"  responded  the  others. 

"  I  suppose  there  isn't  any  one  in  the 
country  can  make  such  cake,"  said  Mrs. 
Clare.  "  They  say  the  Markhams'  cake 
was  famous." 

"  She  didn't  give  herself  away,"  said 
Fanny  Edson.  "  You  couldn't  tell  one 
thing  about  her.  what  she  liked  or  didn't 
like,  whether  she'd  come  or  not,  or  what 
she  thought." 

The  company  pensively  considered 
themselves  and  one  another.  Each  won- 
dered if  she  had  offered  the  right  "  in- 
ducement," and  also  wondered  what  the 
others  had  offered.  Aunt  Susan  evi- 
dently meant  to  have  another  turn.  She 
moved  towards  the  house  as  Dolly 
Worthington  reappeared,  and  had  one 
foot  on  the  doorstep  when  Dolly  pro- 
claimed her  victory — 

"  Mary  has  decided  to  come  and  live 
with  me  1" 


It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  ring  of 
triumph  out  of  her  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Brady,  following 
her.  "I've  decided  to  go  with  Mrs. 
Worthington." 

"  That  setdes  it,"  said  Miss  Syming- 
ton, grimly. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for  once  was  dumb.  She 
led  the  way,  and  the  rest  followed,  sol- 
emnly, down  the  lane. 

"  I'm  glad  it's  over,"  whispered  May 
to  Margaret. 

"  So  am  I,"  responded  Margaret. 

"  To  me,"  said  Mrs.  EHson,  walking 
her  horse  beside  the  procession  and 
addressing  no  one  in  particular,  "  she 
looked  tempery." 

Aunt  Susan  responded  with  an  inar- 
ticulate and  untranslatable  grunt. 

"  I  believe  she's  a  tea  fiend,"  said  the 
gray-haired  woman.  "  She's  so  pale  and 
has  those  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes." 

"  Those  girls  who  have  been  long  in  a 
place  get  so  that  they  won't  let  you  say 
a  word,"  remarked  one  of  the  strangers 
who  had  not  spoken  before.  Thus  they 
comforted  themselves. 

Dolly  galloped  home,  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  reach  the  telephone  called  up 
first  her  husband,  then  her  brother. 

"Mary  Brady's  mine  1"  she  announced, 
joyfully.  "Come  up  to  luncheon  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

They  responded  promptly.  Dolly  told 
her  story.  It  was  brief,  after  all.  She 
described  the  crowd,  repeated  their  com- 
ments, and  told  how  neat  the  little  house 
was. 

"  But  what  did  you  say  or  do  to  win 
the  day  ?"  inquired  Tom. 

"  I  think,"  said  Dolly,  mischievously, 
"  she  dreaded  that  second  interview  with 
Aunt  Susan  as  much  as  anything.  And 
then  she  remembered  you." 

"  But  how  did  you  open  the  meeting  ?" 
asked  James.  "  How  much  did  you 
offer  ?    What  did  you  say  ?" 

"I  said,"  replied  Dolly,  'Mary,  I 
want  you  to  come  and  live  with  me.  I'll 
pay  whatever  you  ask  and  you  may  do 
anything  you  please.'  The  rest  of  the 
ten  minutes  we  talked  about  the  Mark- 
hams.  She  is  awfully  fond  of  them.  If  it 
wasn't  for  her  old  father  and  mother  she 
would  have  gone  with  them  to  their  new 
home.   I'm  the  happiest  woman  in  town." 
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"  Then  look  out  for  the  other  women," 
said  James.  "  They'll  have  it  in  for  you. 
Don't  crow." 

But  Dolly  would  have  been  more  than 
human,  or  less,  if  she  had  not  crowed 
mildly,  when  it  seemed  safe  to  do  so. 

With  Elizabeth  Gray,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  rivalry.  Elizabeth  had  not 
been  one  of  the  candidates  for  Mary 
Brady's  favor. 

To  her  Dolly  acknowledged  that  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  especially  singled 
out  by  divine  favor. 

"  I  was  actually  losing  my  belief  in  an 
overruling  Providence,"  she  said,  ear- 
nestly, "to  say  nothing  of  my  faith  in 
my  fellow-beings.  Now  I  haven't  a  care 
in  the  world." 

Elizabeth  tried  to  look  sympathetic. 

"A  good  servant  is  about  the  best 
thing  one  can  have,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Well,  you'd  think  so  1"  cried  Dolly. 
"  And  Mary  Brady  is  a  saint,  the  most 
patient,  enduring — I  shall  never  be  one- 
half  as  fine  a  character  if  I  try  every 
minute,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try.  She'll 
get  even  with  me  on  the  Other  Side. 
She'll  go  in  ahead  and  take  a  higher  seat, 
but  I'm  quite  reconciled.  I'm  so  com- 
fortable here.  Honestly,  I  forget  she's 
in  the  house.  My  husband  says  a  good 
kitchen  is  like  a  good  digestion.  You 
don't  know  it's  there." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  that 
you  have  her ;"  and  she  meant  to  be,  but 
she  could  not  refrain  from  quoting  to 
herself,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  Dolly  Worthington  had  very 
nearly  everything  before ;  why  should 
Mary  Brady  be  added  ? 

Dolly's  other  friends  were  not  so  gen- 
erous. They  were  not  glad  and  they 
did  not  mean  to  be.  Every  day  some 
one  called  to  ask,  "How  do  you  like 
Mary  Brady  ?"  and  went  away  again  to 
swell  the  current  of  envy.  Not  that  Dolly 
minded ;  she  rather  enjoyed  their  dis- 
approval, intrenched  as  she  was  in  her 
happiness. 

When  the  Woman's  Club  met  to  drink 
tea  together  for  the  last  time  before  sep- 
arating for  the  summer,  she"  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  her  husband's  caution. 
The  women  came  about  her  like  bees, 
many  whom  she  knew  but  slightly  and 


some  whom  she  did  not  know  at  all,  and 
they  asked  the  inevitable  question, "  How 
do  you  like  Mary  Brady  ?" 

"  Was  the  girl  all  she  had  been  re- 
ported to  be  ?"  they  queried.  By  this 
time  Dolly's  good  fortune  had  gone  to 
her  head. 

"  All  ?  She  is  more,"  was  her  reply. 
"  Words  cannot  describe  her." 

"  Can  she  cook  as  well  as  they  say  ?" 
was  the  next  question. 

"  Better.  I've  gained  a  pound.  I 
look  forward  to  every  meal." 

Groans  were  heard. 

"  Those  fine  cooks  are  not  neat,  usu- 
ally," suggested  some  one. 

"  When  Mary  Brady  sweeps,"  said 
Dolly,  "  she  takes  down  the  draperies 
and  cleans  the  windows.  And  she 
wipes  off  the  doors  1" 

Again  the  listeners  groaned. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Paul  Markham  and  Mrs.  Peter  for 
training  her  so  well,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  not  without  irony.  Bentham 
women  were  not  unaware  of  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington's  laxity  in  training  her  servants. 

Dolly  ignored  the  thrust  She  could 
afford  to. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  happily.  "  Mrs.  Paul 
planted  and  Mrs.  Peter  watered,  and 
I'm  getting  the  increase." 

"  Mrs.  Worthington  can  make  herself 
very  disagreeable,"  commented  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  as  they  withdrew  to 
their  several  homes.  "  She  has  the  old 
Carr  pride.  There's  nothing  too  good 
for  a  Carr." 

"  Something  will  turn  up,"  they  proph- 
esied. "  It  won't  be  such  smooth  sail- 
ing. It'll  do  for  a  time,  to  be  easy- 
going ;  but  any  girl  will  take  advantage, 
sooner  or  later." 

Dolly  overheard  enough  to  produce 
little  uncomfortable  twinges  in  the  heart 
of  her  content.  She  was  not  a  perfect 
housekeeper,  and  she  knew  it  That 
was  where  the  comfort  lay  in  having  a 
girl  who  did  not  need  a  perfect  house- 
keeper to  spur  and  control.  Still,  she 
had  thought  that  she  had  detected,  some- 
times, through  Mary  Brady's  apparent 
satisfaction  in  her  place,  unavowed  ques- 
tions and  doubts.  She  felt  that  Mary 
missed  something.  The  thought  returned 
now  with  the  weight  of  premonition. 
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"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  lovely  to  last,"  she 
sighed,  as  she  took  the  car  for  home. 

A  depot  carriage  was  standing  before 
the  door  when  she  alighted.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  Had  company  arrived  unex- 
pectedly ?    She  advanced  in  haste. 

A  little,  bent  old  lady  in  widow's 
weeds  stood  talking  with  Mary  Brady 
before  the  house.  The  two  looked 
enough  alike  to  be  mother  and  daughter. 
They  had  the  same  deep-set,  dark  eyes, 
and  clear,  pallid  skin.  They  stood  in 
the  same  way,  their  heads  inclined,  with 
the  same  mingling  of  reserve  and  ap- 
peal. It  was  not  until  the  elder  woman 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  that  Dolly 
recognized  her.  It  was  old  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham. 

"I've  come  for  Mary,"  she  began 
abruptiy.  "  I  didn't  like  the  new  home. 
I've  come  back  to  the  old  one.  And  I 
want  Mary." 

"But,"  pleaded  Dolly  in  aggrieved 
tones,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"Get  another,"  responded  the  old 
woman,  promptly.  "  Take  a  young  girl 
and  train  her,  as  I  did.  Mary  was  only 
twelve  when  I  took  her  in  hand.  That's 
the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  anything." 

Was  she  sure  ?  Dolly  glanced  quickly 
at  Mary.  Her  heart  sank.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  Mary's  allegiance  to  this 
frail  but  determined .  little  creature, 
balancing  herself  on  her  cane,  her  brill- 
iant eyes  darting  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  bond  between  the  two  was  so  strong 
that  she  felt  it  tug  first  one,  then  the 
other,  and  felt  herself  outside,  helpless. 

"You'd  better  come  in  and  let  me 
give  you  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of  tea," 
she  said,  mindful  of  her  hospitality. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham.  "I  had  dinner  at  the  hotel.  I 
shall  do  very  well.  We  shall  be  home 
in  time  for  supper.  Go,  pack  your 
trunk,"  she  said  to  Mary. 

"  What,  now  f"  gasped  Mary's  recent 
mistress. 

"  Why  not  ?"  returned  the  old  woman, 
coolly.  "  We  may  as  well  have  it  over. 
Go  along,"  she  said,  as  if  the  grave, 
middle-aged  servant  were  a  child ;  and 
Mary  went,  unquestioning  and  undis- 
turbed, as  Dolly  saw  with  a  pang. 

She  saw,  too,  with  sudden  definiteness, 
what  the  girl  had  missed  in  her  new 


home — the  unfaltering  purpose  to  which 
she  herself  now  yielded. 

"  You  had  better  come  up  on  the 
veranda;  you  cannot  stand  here." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  strange 
visitor.  "  Give  me  your  arm ;"  and  to- 
gether they  climbed  die  steps. 

Within  they  could  hear  Mary's  quick, 
light  feet  as  she  went  to  and  fro. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  taking 
away  from  me,"  faltered  Dolly. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
I'm  sorry.  Really  I  am ;  not  too  sorry — 
I  couldn't  stand  that.  Old  people  have 
to  be  selfish  to  live.  And — don't  you 
think  I  deserve  some  return  for  what 
I've  put  into  her  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  rejoined  Dolly,  dis- 
consolately. "  I  never  saw  any  one  like 
her." 

"  And  you  never  will,"  returned  the 
other.  "  She  is  the  product  of  a  day 
when  women  stayed  in  their  homes, 
studied  the  health  and  comfort  and  peace 
of  their  families,  developed  their  sur- 
roundings, waited,  waited,  and  worked, 
not  expecting  miracles,  but  realizing  that 
they  would  reap  what  they  sowed  and  no 
more.  My  dear  child,  what  right  have 
you  to  a  girl  like  Mary  Brady  ?" 

"  None,  none  whatever,"  replied  Dolly, 
desperately.  "  I  was  in  hopes  I  could 
buy  her,  but  I  see  I  can't" 

"  Money  can't  buy  everything,"  said 
Mrs.  Markham.  "  Although  it  will  take 
two  or  three  generations  to  prove  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  You 
look  to  be  in  good  health  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Dolly,  meekly. 

"  And  there's  only  yourself  and  hus- 
band?" 

"  That's  all." 

"Oh,  well,  youH  get  along.  Come, 
come,"  she  called,  turning  to  look  through 
the  house,  where  the  doors  stood  open. 
"We'll  lose  our  train — Maryl" 

Mary  appeared  on  the  walk,  below 
them,  breathless,  in  hat  and  jacket. 

"  My  box  is  ready  at  the  back  door," 
she  said,  deprecatingly. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Dolly,  and  joined 
her. 

"  I  needn't  say  how  sorry  I  am, 
Mary." 

"  I'm  sorry,  too,"  said  the  girl.  "  But 
she's  an  old  lady,  and  she  can't  get 
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along  with  every  one.  I'm  used  to  her, 
and  she's  used  to  me.  And  the  folks 
that  were  going  to  rent  the  house  didn't, 
so  that  we  can  go  right  in  just  as  we 
were.  No,  you  needn't  pay  me  for  that 
last  week."  For  Dolly  had  taken  out 
her  purse.  "  I  didn't  give  notice.  No. 
I  sha'n't  take  a  cent." 

"  Then  let  me  make  you  a  little  fare- 
well present,"  said  Dolly,  in  whose  heart 
lingered  hopes  of  her  possible  return 
some  day. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mary  Brady. 

She  seemed  to  have  received  a  charge 
from  the  electric  will  of  her  mistress. 

"Good-by,  Mrs.  Worthington,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness." 


She  went  up  the  steps  after  the  old 
lady,  who  caught  her  arm  and  leaned  on 
it  as  if  it  were  a  machine  of  her  own 
making,  as  indeed  it  was.  Together 
they  entered  the  coach  and  were  driven 
away. 

When  James  came  home  to  supper, 
Dolly  was  in  her  old  place  behind  the 
chafing-dish. 

"Yes,  Mary's  gone,"  she  replied  to 
his  questioning.  "  Shall  the  clay  say  to 
the  potter, '  I  must  give  a  week's  notice '  ? 
Jim,  I  want  an  orphan,  about  twelve 
years  old,  of  decent  parentage,  sound 
body,  and  average  mind,  so  that  when  I 
come  to  be  eighty  and  alone  in  the 
world  I  can  have  'the  real  thing'  to 
depend  upon." 
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the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked"  net" 


Act  in  a  Backwater  (An).  By  £.  F.  Benson. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4J4X7H  in.  335 
pages.  $1. 

This  story  is  so  slight  and  uneven  as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Benson's  last  published  novel, 
"  The  Challoners,"  that  it  seems  like  a  sketch 
of  a  larger  story  abandoned  because  the  au- 
thor was  dissatisfied  with  it  It  has  some 
pleasant  bits  of  human  nature  and  one  or 
two  lovable  characters,  but,  considered  as  a 
novel,  it  is  wretchedly  constructed. 


Conquest  of  the  Southwest  (The).  By 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  LL.D.  Illustrated.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  293  pages. 
$1.30,  net.   (Postage,  12c.) 


It  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  less  than  three  hundred 
pages  a  thorough  account  of  the  momentous 
events  leading  up  to  the  Mexican  Cession — 
the  colonization  of  Texas,  the  Texan  War  of 
Independence,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
the  Mexican  War.  At  most  all  that  may  be 
looked  for  is  an  outline  narrative  in  which 
shall  be  presented,  lucidly,  impartially,  and  in 
proper  proportion,  the  salient  aspects,  epi- 
sodes, and  personalities.  Such  a  presenta- 
tion may  fairly  be  said  to  be  embodied  in 
Dr.  Brady's  book,  which  forms  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  "  Expansion  of  the  Republic  " 
series.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  political  *ather 
than  the  military  side,  with,  of  course,  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  significant  question  of 
the  merits  of  our  struggle  with  Mexico,  Dr. 
Brady  aligning  himself  with  those  who  see 
in  the  story  of  the  "  Conquest  of  the  South- 
west "  a  story  of  spoliation — with  extenuating 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  but  still  spoliation. 


His  little  monograph  contains  some  interest- 
ing matter  apart  from  that  which  is  directly 
germane.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of  a  statistical 
table  showing  the  cost  of  the  Mexican  War, 
he  presents  a  strong  material  argument  in 
favor  of  international  arbitration.  Again,  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  acquired, 
he  makes,  on  the  authority  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  a  statement  which  will  be  new 
to  many — that  the  area  included  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  Mexican  Cession,  and  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  exceeded  that  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  by,  according  to  official 
figures  presented,  more  than  forty  thousand 
square  miles.  The  book  is  freely  illustrated. 

Children's  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  By  Perley 
Dunn  Aldrich.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 
50c 

Fire  of  Spring  (The).  By  Margaret  Potter. 
Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7&in.  357  pages. 

Five  Note  Pieces  for  Beginners.  By  Han- 
nah Smith.  School's  Out.  The  Old  Soldier 
Storiette.  The  Sailor  Boy  Teasing.  Twilight. 
Petite  Vatse.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 
30c.  each. 

Five  Short  Sketches  for  Piano.  Clayton  F. 
Summy  Co.,  Chicago.  60c. 

Hannah  Logan's  Courtship:  A  True  Nar- 
rative. Edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers.  Ferris  & 
Leach,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  360  pages.  $2. 
This  is  a  companion  story  to  that  by  the 
same  author  published  some  time  ago  and 
called  u  Sally  Wister's  Journal."  Like  that 
interesting  book,  this  is  a  romance,  not  in  the 
form  of  fiction,  but  told  by  quotations  from 
public  documents  and  diaries;  and  illustrated 
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by  facsimiles,  autographs,  silhouettes,  por- 
traits, and  other  pictorial  reproduction  of 
colonial  life  and  manners.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  original  and  it  will  interest  many 
readers. 

In  the  Blacksmith  Shop.  Fairies'  Music 
Box.  (Characteristic  and  Instructive  Pieces  for 
the  Piano.)  By  Edythe  Pruyn  Hall.  Clayton  F. 
Summy  Co.,  Chicago.  30c.  each. 

Jewish  Encyclopedia  (The) :  A  Descriptive 

Record  of  the  History,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Customs  of  the  Jewish  People  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Prepared 
by  more  than  Four  Hundred  Scholars  and  Special- 
ists under  the  direction  of  the  following  Editorial 
Board:  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Wilhelm  Bacher, 
Ph.D.  Gotthard  Deutsch,  Ph.D.,  Richard  Got- 
theil,  Ph.D.,  Emil  G.  Hirsch.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Jo- 
seph Jacobs,  B.A.,  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D.,  Crawford 
H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  F.S.A.  Vol.  IX. 
Morawczyk-Phillipson.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York.  7%xll  in.  685  pages. 

With  the  general  scope  and  characteristics 
of  this  great  work,  in  which  Jewish  scholars 
are  seconded  by  Christian,  our  readers  are 
familiar.  In  this  volume,  as  in  the  others, 
articles  of  special  value  are  frequent.  Those 
on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pharisees 
deserve  the  attention  of  Christian  readers. 
Those  on  Mortality  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
each  exhibiting  peculiarities  in  Jewish  statis- 
tics, have  an  interest  for  the  general  reader 
as  wejl  as  for  the  specialist.  The  history  of 
American  Judaism  shows  an  illustrious  rec- 
ord in  Newport,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
to  which  a  sorry  contrast  appears  in  the  rec- 
ord of  oppression  endured  in  Moscow  and 
Morocco.  Among  other  articles,  Moses, 
Music,  Nimrod,  Periodicals,  are  noteworthy. 
The  rabbinic  and  other  legends  of  Biblical 
characters  form  an  attractive  feature  in  every 
volume.  Among  the  numerous  photographic 
illustrations  some  deserve  special  mention, 
eg.,  those  of  the  coins  current  in  Palestine 
from  B.C.  500  to  a.d.  135,  the  first  entry  con- 
cerning Jews  in  the  Dutch  records  of  New 
York  (1654),  and  Washington's  letter  in  reply 
to  the  address  of  the  Hebrew  congregation 
at  Newport  (1 790).  As  a  work  of  world-wide 
comprehensiveness  this  is  one  to  enrich  any 
library. 

Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Econom- 
ic* :  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Confer- 
ence, September  19-24,  1004,  Lake  Placid,  New 
York.  654X934  in.  91  pages. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive.  By  John 
Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5x8  in.  439  pages.  $1.40. 

Logic,  so  far  as  merely  formal,  is  proverbially 
dry.  In  its  application  to  living  interests  it 
becomes  a  succulent  source  of  intellectual 
pleasure.  Professor  Hibben  has  aimed  to 
invest  it  with  this  attractiveness,  especially 
in  his  illustrations  of  inductive  logic.  These 
are  not  only  modern,  but  fresh  in  a  degree 
,as  welcome  to  the  student  as  it  is  unusual, 
and  they  are  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
science.  The  effect  of  his  treatment  oflogic 
is  to  exhibit  it  in  its  real  character,  as  the 
right  functioning  of  common  reason,  not, 
as  often  fancied,  a  sort  of  algebra. 


"  Miss  Civilization :"  A  Comedy  in  One 
Act.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.  48x8  in.  47  pages.  50c., 
net. 

This  is  a  lively  and  amusing  play  about  the 
way  in  which  a  young  woman  outwitted  a 
gang  of  burglars.  It  is  not  badly  suited  for 
amateur  rendering. 

Parochial  School  (The):  A  Curse  to  the 
Church,  A  Menace  to  the  Nation.  By  Rev. 
Jeremiah  J.  Crowley.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Sherman  House,  Chicago.  5x8  in.  415  pages.  $1. 

Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold  (The).  By  Samuel 
M.  Gardenhire.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x7)4  in.  462  pages. 

The  author  of  "  Lux  Crucis "  has  here 
changed  his  subject  and  style — for  the  worse. 
It  has  rarely  been  our  fate  to  read  more 
prolix,  tiresome,  and  unnatural  dialogue  than 
that  in  this  book,  while  in  substance  and 
plot  the  story  is  valueless. 

Sociological  Papers.  By  Francis  Galton, 
E.  Westermarck,  P.  Geddes,  E.  Durkheim,  Har- 
old H.  Mann,  and  V.  V.  Branford.  Published  for 
the  Sociological  Society,  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  6Kxl0in.  292  pages. 
This  volume  comprises  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  first  meeting  of  the  (British) 
Sociological  Society,  19Q4.  Their  impor- 
tance is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  emi- 
nent leaders  and  participants.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed,  "  Eugenics,"  or  what  in 
this  country  is  called  stirpiculture,  takes  the 
leading  place,  and  derives  peculiar  interest 
from  its  comparative  novelty,  as  well  as 
from  its  importance.  Dr.  Francis  Galton, 
cousin  of  Charles  Darwin,  already  well  known 
by  his  studies  of  heredity,  coined  the  word 
"  eugenics"— -good  reproduction — to  denote 
the  science  that  has  to  do  with  all  that  tends 
to  improve  and  develop  to  advantage  the 
inborn  qualities  of  a  race.  He  has  recently 
given  J7,500  to  the  University  of  London  to 
found  a  Fellowship  in  National  Eugenics. 
He  regards  the  improvement  of  the  human 
stock  as  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  rational 
endeavor.  He  recognizes  three  stages  of 
this  endeavor:  first,  the  academic,  till  the 
importance  of  the  fact  obtains  rational  recog- 
nition ;  then  the  practical,  in  serious  study  of 
ways  and  means  to  the  end  in  view ;  lastly. 
"  it  must  be  introduced  into  the  national 
conscience  like  a  new  religion."  On  this  he 
remarks :  "  It  has,  indeed,  strong  claims  to 
become  an  orthodox  religious  tenet  of  the 
future."  Among  the  noteworthy  utterances 
in  the  discussions  that  followed  Dr.  Galton's 
paper  one  of  the  more  significant  deserves 
quotation :  "  It  is  in  the  sterilization  of  fail- 
ures, and  not  in  the  selection  of  successes 
for  breeding,  that  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  human  stock  lies."  Of  the 
volume  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  taste  it 
may  be  said  that  it  marks  the  opening  of  a 
new  stadium  in  the  progress  of  sociology. 

Species  and  Varieties :  Their  Origin  by  Mu- 
tation. Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
California  by  Hugo  de  Vries.  Edited  by  Daniel 
Trembly  MacDougal.  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago.   5}4x9in.  846  pages. 

The  translator  of  these  remarkable  lectures 
by  Professor  de  Vnes  prefaces  the  work  by 
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three  quotations :  "  The  origin  of  species  is  a 
natural  phenomenon" — Lamarck;  "The  ori- 
gin of  species  is  an  object  of  inquiry  " — Dar- 
win; "The  origin  of  species  is  an  object 
of  experimental  investigation  " — De  Vries. 
These  dicta  indicate  the  line  upon  which 
Professor  de  Vries  has  worked.  To  follow 
his  studies  about  the  fluctuation,  variation, 
and  mutations  of  species  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  a  brief  note.  The  book  and  the  sub- 
ject are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
return  to  them  at  a  later  date. 

Studies  in  Ancient  Furniture :  Couches  and 
Beds  of  the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Romans. 

By  Caroline  L.  Ransom.  Illustrated.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  8^4x12  in. 
157  pages.  $4.50. 

A  work  of  scholarly  research  in  a  limited 
special  field.  The  work  is  finely  illustrated. 

Tibet  and  Nepal.  Painted  and  Described 
by  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  In.  233  pages. 
*5,  net. 

The  occupation,  or  partial  occupation,  of 
Tibet  by  the  British  has  increased  the  public 
interest  in  that  always  fascinating  land. 
Rather  paradoxically,  Mr.  Landor  tells  us 
that,  as  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  him  in  his 
former  travels,  he  determined  to  go  there 
again.  In  this  volume  he  gives  us  many 
thrilling  incidents  of  travel  and  personal  ad- 
venture, and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
some  of  the  pictures  which  show  his  dangers 
are  slightly  exaggerated,  else  we  are  sure  he 
would  never  have  lived  through  them.  Apart 
from  some  apparent  faults,  the  book  is  decid- 
edly agreeable  and  even  exciting  reading,  and 
presents  in  many  ways  an  intimate  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  Tibetans  and  their  innu- 
merable curious  customs.  The  colored  pic- 
tures are  striking  and  effective. 

Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  (The): 
Edition  of  1905.  A  Translation  into  Modern 
English  from  the  Original  Greek.  (Westcott 
andHort's  text.)  (Revised  Edition.)  The  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  4}4x7J4  in.  523 
pages.  »1,  net. 

Benefited  by  the  criticisms  passed  upon  their 
first  and  tentative  edition,  of  which  some 
200,000  copies  went  into  circulation,  the 
translators  nave  now  put  forth  a  revised  and 
probably  final  version  of  their  translation 
into  modem  English,  on  which  a  dozen  years 
have  now  been  expended.  Readers  familiar 
with  the  older  versions  will  find  it  useful  for 
the  clearer  sense  or  fresh  point  it  now  and 
then  puts  on  these.  Others  less  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  will  be  attracted  by  its  novelty 
and  modernness ;  some  also  by  its  literary 
finish.  It  is  certainly  to  be  welcomed  as 
contributing  to  the  increased  interest  in  the 
Bible  which  is  characteristic  of  our  time.  A 
competitor  with  the  versions  already  in  use 
it  certainly  is  not,  at  least  in  the  judgment 
that  values  the  classical  standard  of  our  lan- 
guage.  If  faults  are  found  in  these,  this 


also,  after  all  the  help  it  has  had  from  friendly 
criticism,  has  its  full  share  still,  both  in 
translating  and  in  phrasing.  Occasionally 
it  gives  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  transla- 
tion ;  sometimes  it  imports  into  the  text  more 
than  is  found  there ;  e.g.,  substituting  "  mirac- 
ulously designated "  tor  " declared"  in  Ro- 
mans i.  4.  It  also  lacks  the  marginal  read- 
ings, or  notes,  necessary  for  a  few  disputed 
texts,  as  in  Romans  ix.  5,  where  a  variant 
punctuation  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
sense.  Excessive  modernizing  also  occurs, 
as  in  John  xiv.  1 — "  Do  not  let  your  hearts 
be  troubled."  In  following  the  British  orthog- 
raphy in  such  words  as  "  gaol "  and  "  storey," 
the  good  example  set  in  the  British  edition 
of  the  Revised  Version  has  not  been  followed. 
But  it  is  a  work  that  needed  to  be  done.  and. 
after  all  is  said,  it  must  be  pronounced  well 
done. 

Upward  Leading  (The) :  Pulpit  Talks  Under 
Various  Auspices.  By  James  Henry  Potts. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  4JJX7J4  in.  131  pages. 
50c.,  net. 

Veranilda.  By  George  Gissing.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  348 pages.  $1.50. 
As  Mr.  Gissing's  remarkable  book  "The 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft "  gave  us 
a  totally  different  side  of  his  art  and  mind 
from  that  underlying  his  London  social 
studies  in  fiction  like  "  Unclassed  "  and  "  The 
Whirlpool,"  so  the  present  posthumous  ro- 
mance of  the  sixth  century  gives  us  still 
another  view  of  this  versatile  man — as  a 
scholar  and  a  student  of  history.  The  tale 
is  unfinished,  but  it  was  so  nearly  completed 
when  the  author  died  that  the  loss  of  the 
final  two  or  three  chapters  does  not  seriously 
mar  the  reader's  pleasure.  In  manner  the 
narrative  is  dignified  and  careful.  The 
human  and  story  interest  are  strong  and  well 
maintained.  The  era  is  that  when  Roman 
civilization  was  being  torn  apart,  one  may 
say,  by  the  alternating  rule  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  at  Byzantium  and  the  Goths,  and 
when,  theologically,  Arianism  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  were  dividing  Christianity  into 
two  camps.  Through  the  study  of  Roman 
life  and  customs  in  this  era  runs  a  very 
charming  love  story,  and  incidents  of  danger 
and  courage  enliven  the  tale.  The  book  is 
easily  one  of  the  best  of  modern  attempts  at 
classical  romance.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
in  an  introduction  speaks  with  warmth  and 
truth  of  Mr.  Gissing's  poetical  gift  for  local 
color,  subtle  insight  into  spiritual  mysticism, 
and  really  fine  scholarship  and  classical 
knowledge. 

Virgil's  /Eneid.  Books  I.-IV.  Edited  by 
Charles  E.  Bennett.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 
5x7)4  in.  461  pages.  $130. 


Winnowings  for  Washington's  Birthday. 
By  Agnes  Mawson.  Parti. — Selections  for  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools.  Part  II.— For  Little 
Folk  Anecdotes.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4J4X6KU1.  190  pages. 
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The  Story  of  Port  Arthur:  In  Dalny 
and  at  the  Front 

By  George  Kennan 
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Washington  Then  and  Now 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale 

The  Condition  of  Women  in  Cuba 

By  Frederic  M.  Noa 

Esmerian :  A  Story  Founded  on  Fact 

By  an  American  in  Turkey 
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Trend  in  Higher 
Education 

By  PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM  R.  HARPER 

This  book  contains  a  full  pres- 
entation of  President  Harper's 
views  upon  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  along  both 
secular  and  religious  lines.  The 
author's  leading  position  in  the 
educational  world  and  the  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  higher 
education  throughout  the  West 
assure  this  volume  a  warm  wel- 
come from  all  who  are  interested 
in  its  general  topic. 
$1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.66 


Two 
New  Books 

By 

President 
William  Rainey 
Harper 


Religion  and  the 
Higher  Life 

By  PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM  R.  HARPER 

President  Harper  discusses 
the  practical  questions  of  the 
religious  life  which  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider, whether  they  will  or  not 
He  says  in  his  preface :  "  I  have 
in  this  way  discharged,  in  a 
measure,  a  responsibility  which 
has  weighed  upon  me  more 
heavily  than  any  other  connect- 
ed with  the  office  which  I  have 
been  called  to  administer." 

$1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.10 


The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire 

By  JOHN  P.  MAHAFFY,  Sometime  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  the  University  of  Dublin 

There  is  probably  no  one  more  competent  to  write  a  compendium  of  the  spread  of  Greek 
culture  during  its  most  nourishing  epoch  than  Professor  Mahaffy.  He  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  made  a  close  study  of  the  period,  and  has  in  this  book  epitomized  the  ripe  conclusions  of 
careful  and  painstaking  research  in  the  literature  and  other  records  of  ancient  Greece.  Its 
popular  style  renders  the  book  suitable  for  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers. 
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what  extent  the  concepts  of  the  New  Testament  writers  were  essential  and  to  what  extent  formal ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  whether  these  concepts  were  of  universal  or  of  local  ...  ",<■■  "u<- 
The  argument  is  built  around  the  Messianic  concept,  occurring  in  the  New  Testam< 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  and  quite  obviously  local  and  ethnic.   The  book  is  at.  ■  ■ 
and  instructive  example  of  the  historical  method  of  studying  the  New  Testamer..  a':'., 
confined  to  a  quite  distinctive  element  in  the  narrative. 
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By  CAROLINE  L.  RANSOM 

This  book  is  to  be  commended  not  only  to 
classical  scholars,  but  to  all  persons  interested 
in  the  history  or  designing  of  furniture.  It  is 
issued  in  handsome  quarto  form,  with  large, 
clear  type,  heavy  paper,  wide  margins,  a  buck- 
ram cover  of  rich  dark  blue  stamped  in  gold, 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  colored  frontispiece, 
29  full-page  plates,  and  60  text-figures. 
$4.50  net,  postpaid  $4.76 


The  Higher  Life  of  Chicago 

By  THOMAS  JAMES  RELET,  PhJ>. 

Mr.  Riley's  work  on  the  culture  agencies  of 
Chicago  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
leader  of  thought  and  action  in  the  city.    It  is 
not  a  gratifying  exhibit  of  organizations  for 
humanizing  and  enriching  the  life  of  Chicago, 
but  it  is  an  index  of  larger  things  remaining  to 
be  done.   The  book  will  also  have 
a  local  value.    It  should  stimulate 
with  other  cities  and  should  lead  i  !; 
terests  in  promoting  concerted  mo  < 
progress. — Albion  W.  Small. 
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Th.in.uiur*  The  Spectator  gives  in 
another  column  an  account 
of  the  picturesque  scenes  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  cowboys,  the  Rough  Riders,  and 
the  Filipino  scouts  lent  to  these  pro- 
ceedings a  picturesque  quality  which 
has  had  no  parallel  in  past  inaugurations. 
The  President's  inaugural  address  was 
brief,  and  in  its  scope  general,  though 
not  vague.  Specific  questions  of  state 
were  not  considered  in  it.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  our  unexampled  pros- 
perity should  inspire  us  with  gratitude 
toward  God,  not  with  a  spirit  of  boast- 
fulness  or  self-exaltation ;  that  our  great- 
ness as  a  Nation  involved  great  respon- 
sibilities toward  other  peoples,  and  the 
greatness  of  our  wealth,  great  domestic 
responsibilities;  that  upon  our  success 
in  solving  the  problem  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world  in  no  small  measure  de- 
pends. But  this  is  a  reason  not  for 
fear,  though  for  serious  earnestness ; 
and  if  we  approach  our  problem  in  this 
spirit  we  have  a  right  to  the  faith  "  that 
we  shall  not  prove  false  to  the  memories 
of  the  men  of  the  mighty  past  .  .  .  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage 
unwasted  and  enlarged  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children."  Without 
being  a  great  address,  it  rings  true,  and 
■will  be  inspirational  to  patriotic  endeavor 
wherever  it  is  read.  The  President 
enters  upon  his  new  term  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  entire  Nation,  and  with 
the  political  support,  in  his  outlined  plans 
and  purposes,  of  a  majority  almost  if  not 
quite  unexampled  in  American  history. 


The  last  session  of 
ruMhIh  *e  Fifty-eighth  Con- 

gress,  which  ceased  to 
exist  on  March  4,  was  marked  by  an  un- 
usual number  of  disagreements  between 


the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  by  cross  purposes  between 
the  President  and  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress— each  generally  acting  separately. 
In  this  way  the  interests  of  the  country 
have  suffered  through  a  failure  to  obtain 
concurrent  action.  One  of  the  most 
important  measures  before  Congress  was 
that  for  the  reorganization  of  the  machin- 
ery for  constructing  the  Panama  Canal 
and  governing  the  Canal  Zone.  This 
great  work  is  now  being  managed  by  a 
Commission  that  is  topheavy,  and  the 
organization  is  inert.  The  importance 
of  taking  a  new  start  has  been  increased 
by  the  project  now  finding  favor  among 
engineers  to  construct  a  sea-level  canal, 
which  may  require  $230,000,000  of  the 
public  money.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
on  lines  suggested  by  William  H.  Taft, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  visited  the 
Isthmus  and  studied  the  whole  subject 
The  Senate  refused  to  do  anything 
which  would  disturb  the  present  Com- 
missioners in  their  $12,000  positions,  of 
increase  the  power  of  the  President,  in 
whom  responsibility  must  finally  ba 
lodged.  Hence  the  President  is  forced 
to  continue  the  work  under  the  organiza- 
tion provided  under  the  old  Spooner 
law,  which  has  been  condemned  by  ex- 
perience. Congress  acted  with  wisdom 
in  providing  a  new  tariff  law  for  the 
Philippines  and  taking  steps  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium  traffic.  But  the 
bill  providing  for  the  free  admission  of 
Philippine  imports  into  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  which 
were  to  pay  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Dingley  duty,  got  no  further  than  a 
favorable  report  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Indeed, 
Congress  showed  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  any  changes  in  the 
existing  tariff  or  to  advance  the  reci- 
procity idea.  In  the  House  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  was  expressed 
against  revision.    The  House  followed 
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the  President's  recommendations  by 
passing  a  bill  which  gave  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  say 
when  a  rate  is  unreasonable  and  fix  a 
lower  rate  which  should  go  into  effect 
practically  at  once,  subject  to  a  review 
by  a  Court  of  Commerce.  This  bill  is 
opposed  by  powerful  railroad  influences. 
The  Senate  refused  to  take  any  action 
whatever,  except  to  pass  a  resolution 
authorizing  its  Inter-State  Commerce 
Committee  to  sit  during  the  summer  and 
take  testimony.  Thus  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  thrown  over  to  the  next  Congress. 
The  House  showed  an  apparently  anti- 
trust attitude  in  calling  for  a  Standard 
Oil  investigation ;  the  Senate,  so  far  as 
appeared,  utterly  lacked  this  sentiment. 
In  this  respect  the  House  represents  the 
people,  the  Senate  represents  special 
interests.  The  House  restricted  the  ex- 
penses of  the  judges  to  $5  a  day.  It  im- 
peached Judge  Swayne,  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  among  them  being  that 
he  charged  larger  hotel  expenses  than  he 
incurred,  and  railroad  fares  when  he  rode 
on  passes.  Then  it  voted  Congress 
$130,000  mileage  for  the  extra  session 
when  the  travel  had  not  been  taken. 
The  Senate  struck  out  the  mileage ' '  grab  " 
and  acquitted  Judge  Swayne.  The  House 
passed  a  Pure  Food  Bill  and  the  Senate 
refused  to  act.  The  question  of  admit- 
ting the  Southwestern  Territories  as 
States  was  not  settled,  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico should  be  admitted  as  one  State  or 
two.  The  Senate  killed  the  arbitration 
treaties  by  amending  them  so  that  the 
President  did  not  feel  justified  in  ex- 
changing ratifications,  and  killed  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Newfoundland 
by  deliberately  amending  it  so  that  it 
would  not  be  acceptable.  The  San  Do- 
mingo treaty,  which  involves  the  whole 
question  of  our  responsibilities  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  deferred  by  the 
Senate  until  the  extra  session  which  is 
now  in  progress.  The  President  will 
probably  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  in  October.  The 
President  has  reappointed  his  Cabinet, 
with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is 
made  Postmaster-General. 


Food  for  thought  is  fur- 

'mH^JSS  nished  bv  a  studv  o£  *e 
total  appropriations  made 

by  Congress  at  its  last  session.  They 
aggregate  the  enormous  total  of  $818,- 
478,914.81.  Added  to  the  total  appro- 
priations of  the  first  session,  a  grand 
total  of  $1,599,651,289.99  is  found.  It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  there  was 
a  great  outcry  because  the  appropriations 
of  a  single  Congress  reached  a  thousand 
millions,  and  the  late  Speaker  Reed  met 
it  with  the  retort,  "This  is  a  billion- 
dollar  country."  But  now  the  money 
which  must  be  provided  for  the  Govern- 
ment exceeds  a  billion  and  a  half.  An 
impressive  comparison  has  been  made 
of  this  great  sum  with  that  expended 
by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  which  was 
that  which  provided  the  money  for  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  total  appro- 
priations made  by  that  Congress  were 
almost  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions  less. 
When  one  considers  that  the  naval  esti- 
mate alone  was  cut  about  $17,000,000 
by  this  Congress,  and  that  a  public 
building  bill  carrying  $9,500,000  was 
only  with  difficulty  smothered  in  the 
House,  the  need  of  a  strong  hand  to 
check  extravagant  expenditure  would 
seem  to  be  apparent.  Grave  considera- 
tion is  even  now  being  given  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury.  There  is  a  cash 
balance  of  $140,000,000.  This  would 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  ample  to 
meet  even  larger  appropriations.  But 
Representative  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  $818,478,914  voted  by  Congress 
this  year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1906,  is  $92,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  revenue.  Some  members  of 
Congress  think  it  wise  deliberately  to 
obscure  the  real  condition  of  financial 
affairs.  Mr.  Hemenway,  of  Indiana,  the 
day  Congress  adjourned  in  the  House, 
made  a  statement  of  appropriations  in 
which  he  made  it  appear  that  the  actual 
money  spent  by  this  Congress  was  only 
$697,000,000.  He  figured  this  out  by 
not  accounting  for  deficiencies  and  other 
items  which  are  properly  chargeable. 
At  the  same  time  Senator  Allison,  who 
believes  in  having  the  truth  even  if  it  is 
unwelcome,  told  the  Senate  that  Congress 
has  actually  voted  £igh-water  mark  ap- 
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propriations  of  more  than  $818,000,000 
at  a  single  session.  Should  die  next 
year  witness  a  large  falling  off  of  customs 
revenues,  which  have  been  constantly 
and  regularly  decreasing,  Congress  may 
be  forced  to  consider  tariff  revision  in 
order  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  of  the  Government. 
For  it  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact 
that  lowering  the  tariff  on  some  objects 
would  result  in  increasing  the  revenue. 

0 

Ninardlin...     The  bil1  t0   lncr^C  the 

President's  salary,  to  which 
we  referred  in  The  Outlook  for  Janu- 
ary 21,  has  failed,  although  it  apparently 
commanded  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
at  this  late  stage  of  the  session  its  pas- 
sage could  be  stopped  by  a  single  ob- 
jector. The  new  Congress  cannot  con- 
stitutionally increase  die  salary  of  the 
President  during  the  next  four  years,  but 
it  can  and  ought  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  President's  salary  after  the 
present  Presidential  term  has  expired, 
and  it  ought  to  do  much  more.  It  ought 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  though  of  course  that  in- 
crease ought  not  to  be  operative  during 
the  session  which  makes  the  increase. 
It  ought  to  increase  the  salaries  of  our 
Ministers  abroad,  who  are  so  underpaid 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them,  on  their 
salaries,  to  maintain  a  social  condi- 
tion which  the  dignity  of  the  country 
demands.  And  it  ought  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  the  Federal  Judges,  from 
the  District  Judge  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  present  salary  of  $12,500 
for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  services  which 
they  are  asked  to  render.  We  believe 
that  Congressmen  are  under  a  misappre- 
hension on  this  subject,  produced  by 
the  vociferation  of  a  few  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  men  who  have  little  influ- 
ence and  can  make  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
If  a  joint  committee  of  well-recognized 
men  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  were 
to  agree  in  recommending  an  adequate 
increase  of  salaries  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Judges, 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  members 
of  Congress,  we  believe  that  the  country 


would  ratify  the  action;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  make  political  capital  against 
the  party  responsible  for  such  a  policy 
would  prove  an  ignominious  failure. 
Americans  are  not  niggardly,  nor  unwill- 
ing to  give  their  public  servants  a 
rational  compensation.  Certainly,  a 
frank,  straightforward  increase  of  the 
compensation  awarded  to  public  servants 
would  be  treated  with  a  respect  which 
cannot  be  accorded  to  the  indirect  attempt 
that  was  made  in  Congress  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  Congressmen  by 
awarding  a  constructive  mileage  for  a 
constructive  journey  taken  in  the  inap- 
preciable instant  of  time  which  theoreti- 
cally elapsed  between  the  close  of  one 
session  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
That  the  country  was  not  subjected  finally 
to  the  disgrace  of  this  appropriation  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Senate,  which 
refused  its  sanction,  and  to  the  tardy 
recovery  of  sanity  by  the  House,  which 
receded  from  the  appropriation. 

$ 

The  following  amendment 
Sch£>"  QuitSon  relating  to  the  expenditure 

of  Indian  tribal  funds  for 
denominational  schools  was  added  to 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week : 

That  no  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act,  nor  the  principal  nor  interest  of 
any  Indian  trust  or  tribal  funds  held  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  shall  be  available  nor  be  expended  for 
the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional school;  provided,  however,  that  the 
individual  owner  or  beneficiary  of  any  inter- 
est in  such  fund,  who  may  desire  to  educate 
his  ward,  child,  or  children  in  any  school 
other  than  a  Government  school,  may,  by 
written  order  signed  by  him,  direct  that  any 
portion  of  the  interest  accruing  to  him,  or 
which  would  be  allotted  to  him  on  such  fund, 
be  paid  to  the  school  in  which  such  child  or 
children  may  be  educated. 

The  clause  which  we  have  italicized 
would  have  allowed  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  give  to  individual  •  Indians  such 
moneys,  to  be  expended  by  them  in 
denominational  education,  at  their  re- 
quest, as  would  be  allotted  to  the  Indians, 
provided  an  allotment  were  to  take  place. 
In  our  judgment,  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  guardian  and  the 
Indian  is  the  ward,  the  Government,  not 
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money  shall  be  expende'd ;  and  so  long 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  the  guard- 
ian, it  should  not  allow  the  moneys  of 
its  wards  to  be  divided  among  denomi- 
national schools,  even  at  the  request  of 
the  wards.  A  law  which  allows  the 
Bureau  to  make  such  a  division  would 
be  sure  to  subject  both  the  Bureau 
and  the  Indians  to  more  or  less 
pressure  from  different  denominations. 
This  view  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  when 
the  bill  went  into  conference,  the  whole 
amendment  as  given  above  was  stricken 
out,  and  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  trust 
funds  by  the  Executive  was  left  unaffected 
by  action  of  Congress.  Whether  the 
practice  of  paying  out  of  the  unallotted 
tribal  funds  money  to  denominational 
schools,  at  the  request  of  individual 
Indians,  will  be  continued  we  do  not 
know,  though  we  hope  not;  but  we 
think  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
under  Mr.  Leupp's  administration  no 
moneys  will  be  paid  out  except  those 
which  on  allotment  would  belong  to  the 
individual  Indians,  and  only  as  the  re- 
quest is  preferred  by  those  individual 
Indians  to  whom  the  money  if  allotted 
would  belong.  This  does  not  appear  to 
us  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  but  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  practice  which  allowed  tribal 
funds,  as  such,  to  be  appropriated  to 
denominational  schools,  on  the  petition 
of  individual  Indians,  or  even  on  the 
request  of  the  entire  tribe.  We  do  not 
understand  that  the  Lacey  Bill,  which 
provides  for  the  allotment  of  tribal  funds 
in  severalty,  has  become  law  this  session 
of  Congress.  We  hope  it  may  pass  at 
the  next  session. 

® 

_       ,     ,       The  last  of  the  series 

Prevention  of  ,  ,     .  , 

Predatory  Competition    of  measures  adopted 

by  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas in  its  contest  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  will  receive  wide  attention 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  possibility 
of  the  control  of  monopolies  generally. 
When  the  State  Legislature  appropriated 
$410,000  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  State  refinery  as  a  branch  of 
the  penitentiary,  in  order  to  encourage 
independent  refineries  to  enter  the  Kan- 


sas field,  it  enacted  laws  to  make  pipe 
lines  common  carriers  under  the  juris- 
diction of  tile  State  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  and  to  fix  a  maximum 
schedule  of  railroad  freight  rates  on  oil. 
Last  week  it  supplemented  these  meas- 
ures with  the  so-called  anti-discrimination 
bill,  designed  to  prevent  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  from  stifling  competition 
by  temporary  cutting  of  prices  in  various 
localities  of  the  State.  The  evil  which 
this  law  attempts  to  remedy  is  widely 
recognized  by  economists  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  in  the  whole  trust  problem. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Professor  J.  B.  Clark, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  his  recent 
volume  on  "The  Problem  of  Monop- 
oly," remarks  that  "  the  difference  be- 
tween a  regime  of  uniform  prices  and  a 
regime  of  discriminating  prices  .  .  . 
makes  the  difference  between  freedom 
and  oppression  .  .  .  and  the  difference 
between  a  sound  economy  and  an  unen- 
durable one."  He  adds  that  if  Federal 
laws,  or  laws  made  concurrently  in 
the  several  States,  made  this  predatory 
competition  unsafe,  "  the  local  competi- 
tor might  survive,  and  his  survival  would 
afford  a  guaranty  against  extortion." 
He  concludes  that  "  a  regime  of  uniform 
charges  would  go  far  toward  disarming 
monopolies."  It  is  precisely  the  policy 
suggested  by  Professor  Clark  and  other 
economists  for  trust  regulation  that  Kan- 
sas is  trying  to  carry  out  in  the  anti-dis- 
crimination law.  The  statute  forbids  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  discrimi- 
nate between  localities  in  the  selling  price 
of  goods,  "  after  equalizing  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  production,  manufac- 
ture, or  distribution,  and  freight  rates 
therefrom."  If  complaint  is  made  to 
the  State  Charter  Board  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  violating  the  law,  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  conduct  an  investigation, 
and  if  in  its  judgment  the  corporation 
has  been  guilty  of  unfair  discrimination, 
it  may  revoke  the  charter  of  a  domestic 
corporation  or  withdraw  the  permit  of  a 
foreign  corporation  to  do  business  in  the 
State.  A  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $1,000  is 
provided  for  every  violation  of  the  act, 
the  sum  to  be  collected  by  suit  brought 
in  a  competent  court  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  If  the  law  can  be 
effectively  enforced,  and  does  not  become 
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what  Professor  Clark  has  called  "  merely 
a  pious  wish,"  it  ought  to  prove  of 
great  value  in  developing  the  potential 
competition  that  so  often  checks  monop- 
olistic exactions.  Its  operation  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  persons  through- 
out the  country  who  are  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  the  control  of  monopo- 
lies. 

■  • 

The  movement  toward 
*"  mmmdm  °f  the  nomination  of  pub- 
lic officers  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  and  the  abolition  of 
the  so-called  convention  system  has  re- 
ceived a  stimulus  by  the  passage  of  a 
primary  law  in  North  Dakota  which  has 
just  been  signed  by  Governor  Sarles, 
and  by  the  agitation  in  favor  of  primary 
election  by  the  Legislatures  of  South 
Dakota  and  other  Western  States.  North 
Dakota's  primary  law  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  radical  and 
conservative  political  forces  of  the  State, 
the  former  favoring  a  sweeping  provision 
which  would  include  all  State  officers, 
and  the  latter  a  law  which  would  exempt 
from  its  operation  the  Governor  and  most 
of  the  leading  State  officers.  The  com- 
promise law  covers  city  and  county 
officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature, 
but  exempts  judges  and  other  State  offi- 
cers. To  satisfy  the  radical  forces,  how- 
ever, the  conservative  members  of  the 
Legislature  consented  to  a  provision  by 
which  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
will  be  elected  by  direct  vote,  thus  doing 
away  with  county  conventions.  The 
North  Dakota  primary  is  a  notable  con- 
trast to  the  new  Wisconsin  law  which 
was  approved  by  the  people  at  the  last 
election  and  will  go  into  effect  this  fall. 
The  Wisconsin  law,  which  is  largely  the 
result  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette's 
labors,  is  perhaps  the  most  sweeping 
primary  law  in  the  United  States.  It 
covers  all  State  officers  from  the  Gov- 
ernor down,  except  judges  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  law  is  that  it  provides  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  United 
States  Senator  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  supposition  is  that  the  candi- 
date nominated  by  the  people  will  be 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  This  is 
about  as  near  an  approach  to  popular 


election  of  United  States  Senators  as 
can  be  made  without  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislature  of  Minnesota, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
adopt  a  primary  law,  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  vigorous  debate  as  to  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  law  to  all  State  officers. 
The  Minnesota  system,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  North 
Dakota,  has  worked  in  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  extending  it  to  cover 
the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  State 
officers  now  nominated  by  State  con- 
ventions. A  unique  plan  is  under  con- 
sideration and  will  probably  be  adopted. 
This  plan  provides  for  the  holding  of 
State  conventions  and  for  the  submission 
of  the  three  candidates  for  each  office 
receiving  the  largest  votes  to  the  people 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  primary  election 
held  in  September.  This  plan  will  pre- 
vent a  multiplicity  of  candidates  and 
will  provide  for  the  adoption  of  party 
platforms  by  representative  conventions. 


The  daily  press  reports 
A  FnSSta5«  °f  an  extraordinarily  dras- 
tic anti-cigarette  bill 
passed  in  Indiana,  which  forbids  any 
person  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  give  away, 
or  keep  for  sale,  cigarettes,  cigarette 
paper,  or  cigarette  wrappers,  or  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned  in  owning  or  keep- 
ing cigarette  paper  or  wrappers.  The 
bill  will  probably  be  as  ineffectual  as 
such  attempts  to  regulate  the  personal 
habits  of  the  individual  members  of  a 
State  have  always  proved  themselves  to 
be  in  democratic  communities.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  paternal 
theory  of  government,  for  the  theory  that 
the  few  wise  men  ought  to  control  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  great  mass  of 
men,  because  the  great  mass  of  men  are 
children  and  unable  to  control  their  own 
lives  and  habits ;  but  we  conceive  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  notion 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  to  per- 
form paternal  functions  for  the  minority, 
and  are  to  control  their  personal  habits 
and  actions.  In  other  words,  democracy 
and  paternalism  are  absolutely  incon- 
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sistent.  It  is  entirely  legitimate  for  a 
democratic  community  to  exercise  what- 
ever authority  may  be  necessary  over 
great  organizations,  whether  of  labor  or 
capital,  to  prevent  them  from  violating 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  This  is 
something  entirely  different  from  exer- 
cising control  over  the  personal  habits 
of  the  individual  which  do  not  violate 
the  rights  of  others,  and  from  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  which  he  is  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  sufferer.  Such  an  act  as  this 
anti-cigarette  law  of  Indiana  does  much 
more  harm  than  it  can-possibly  do  good, 
for  it  tends  to  arouse  the  American  spirit 
of  independence  against  law,  and  so  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  lawlessness. 


The  question  of  Statehood 
5?ouJto!nV  f°r  Oklahoma  has  involved 

a  subsidiary  question,  yet 
one  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  This  regards 
the  control  of  the  public  lands  reserved, 
when  Oklahoma  Territory  was  opened 
to  settlement,  by  Congress  for  the  use 
of  the  future  State.  In  each  township 
in  Oklahoma  two  sections  are  held  for 
.  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  one 
section  for  the  maintenance  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  and  one  section  for 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  when  the 
Territory  shall  become  a  State.  These 
lands  aggregate  more  than  two  million 
acres,  and  may  be  increased  by  Con- 
gress. They  have  a  present  cash  value 
in  excess  of  twenty  million  dollars.  The 
school  and  college  sections  are  leased  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes,  and 
in  the  last  sixteen  years  the  common 
school  fund  has  received  close  to  two 
million  dollars  from  this  source.  This 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  common  schools 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  pioneers 
of  the  new  country,  and  the  sentiment 
has  grown  rapidly  that  politics  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  control 
or  disposition  of  these  lands.  So  strong 
has  this  feeling  become  that  the  peo- 
ple are  demanding  that  any  legislative 
question  affecting  these  lands  shall  be 
submitted  first  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
But  a  formidable  danger  has  arisen  in  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the 


eight  thousand  persons  who  lease  these 
lands  from  the  Territory.  As  a  class, 
they  demand  the  sale  of  the  lands  at  an 
appraised  valuation,  with  the  preference 
right  of  purchase  to  the  occupant  lessee. 
The  appraisement,  they  insist,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  raw  lands,  without  regard 
to  improvements  or  the  value  of  adjacent 
property.  This  would  result  in  the  sale 
of  land  worth  $20  an  acre  at  from  $1  to 
$3  an  acre.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  best  to  sell  the  lands  or  to 
retain  them  indefinitely.  They  are  grop- 
ing for  a  solution  of  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem, and  are  asking  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  political  economists  and  men 
of  practical  affairs  in  different  States  in 
devising  a  plan  that  would  save  this  rich 
heritage  from  loss.  The  sale  of  such 
lands  in  other  States,  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  funds  through  bad  manage- 
ment and  official  peculation,  is  a  warn- 
ing that  inclines  many  to  the  policy  of 
perpetual  retention  and  the  existence  of 
a  tenantry  system  that,  possibly,  might 
be  vicious.  In  the  bill  which  failed  to 
pass  the  Congress  just  closed,  the  sale  of 
these  lands  was  provided  for,  and  at  first 
so  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  lessees, 
but  in  the  Senate  it  was  amended  contrary 
to  their  wishes  and  with  a  provision  for 
competition  in  the  sale  of  the  lands.  It 
is  evidently  a  matter  of  morality  as  well 
as  of  economy  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  these  school  lands  should  not 
be  ignored  by  Congress  or  lost  by  local 
political  chicanery  and  intrigue. 


irrigation  *s  interesting  to  compare  the 
connection  of  the  municipal 
government  with  the  New  York  City 
subway  and  the  Federal  Government's 
closer  connection  with  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands  in  the  West.  The  agita- 
tion maintained  by  the  annual  Irrigation 
Congresses  finally  resulted  in  the  law  of 
June  17,  1902,  establishing  a  notable 
addition  to  our  Government's  work  in 
applied  science.  The  law  is  unique  in 
that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  is  set  aside  for  the  survey 
and  construction  of  irrigation  works  in 
thirteen  States  and  three  Territories.  The 
fund  is  to  be  increased  by  gradual  addi- 
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tions  as  other  lands  are  disposed  of.  Last 
summer  these  proceeds  had  amounted 
to  $23,000,000,  a  sum  now  somewhat 
augmented,  as  the  fund  has  increased  by 
from  four  to  six  millions  a  year.  The 
fund  is  being  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  As  each  particular  project  is  com- 
pleted its  particular  appropriation  begins 
to  go  back  and  is  added  to  the  amount 
available  for  other  projects  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  excess,  as 
Chief  Engineer  Newell,  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  has  projects  under  contem- 
plation, in  any  one  of  several  States, 
which  could  utilize  all  of  the  money  in 
sight.  No  interest  or  profit  is  considered 
in  building  the  irrigation  works,  so  if  the 
land  is  not  all  promptly  taken  upthere 
is  no  additional  charge  against  the  fund ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  ten  men 
seek  homes  to  one  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  return  of  the  Government's 
money  expended  on  irrigation  is  cleverly 
safeguarded.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1902,  associations  of  water  users 
are  formed  in  each  locality  where  irriga- 
tion works  are  proposed  and  where  any 
considerable  area  of  private  land  is  to 
be  reclaimed.  The  law  provides  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  reclamation  fund 
shall  be  spent,  if  possible,  in  the  State 
or  Territory  from  which  it  originates,  and 
that  the  water  users  shall  return  to  the 
fund  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
works.  The  water  users  first  agree  that 
all  assessments  on  water  rights,  includ- 
ing the  charges  by  the  Government, 
shall  be  a  lien  on  the  land  of  the  share- 
holders, and  then  the  water  users'  asso- 
ciations guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
charges  assessed  against  the  lands  of  its 
shareholders.  Suppose  a  shareholder  is 
worthy  of  confidence,  but  is  unfortunate. 
His  association  advances  enough  to 
bridge  over  his  period  of  misfortune. 
Suppose,  however,  the  delinquent  to  be  a 
rascal.  The  association  enforces  its  own 
laws  by  selling  as  much  of  the  delin- 
quent's land  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  water  right  charges.  For  each 
project  the  charge  for  water  per  acre  is 
uniform.  The  amount  paid  is  based, 
not  on  the  total  acreage,  but  on  the  irri- 
gable area.  There  is  no  sinking  fund, 
as  the  reclamation  fund  itself  is  to  be 
utilized  and  the  proceeds  come  back  as 


nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  the 
probable  cost  of  reclamation  being  stated 
in  advance.  For  instance,  that  on  the  Mini- 
doka project  in  Idaho  is  $26  an  acre ;  if  it 
should  actually  cost  $25  an  acre,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  gain  a  dollar  in  the  fund ; 
if  $27,  it  would  incur  a  corresponding  loss. 
The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
undertaking  and  the  States  has  not  been 
fully  established.  In  most  of  the  West- 
ern States,  however,  the  Government  is 
the  owner  of  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  the  area  of  the  State.  But  in  any 
case  all  relations  are  governed  by  con- 
tract ;  if  no  satisfactory  contract  can  be 
made,  reclamation  work  is  not  attempted. 
The  main  points  of  the  whole  scheme 
thus  will  provide  not  only  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control  of  the  rec- 
lamation system,  but  also  for  its  ulti- 
mate management  directly  by  the  people 
themselves. 

® 

8om.  Example,  of  Arfhur  and  Fort 

Municipal  Ownership  William,  two  towns  On 

and  operation  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  are  unique  examples  on  this 
continent  of  combined  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  several  public 
services.  Accounts  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  those  services  have  recently 
been  published  in  Canadian  journals, 
and  are  especially  interesting  at  a  time 
when  the  extension  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  beyond  the  one  serv- 
ice of  water  supply  is  so  strongly  opposed 
in  this  country.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  are  rival  towns,  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  and  their  com- 
bined population  is  about  15,000.  They 
own  and  operate  the  water  supply,  elec- 
tric lighting,  telephone,  and  street  rail- 
way services.  No  other  towns  on  this 
continent  have  even  attempted  four  pub- 
lic services ;  but  the  accounts  say  that 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  have 
operated  them  successfully  for  several 
years,  and  that  the  present  outlook  does 
not  favor  any  return  to  private  owner- 
ship or  operation.  The  telephone  serv- 
ice of  Fort  William  gives  better  results 
and  has  four  times  as  many  subscribers 
as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  In 
cases  where  private  companies  have 
offered  to  supply  electric  lighting^ 
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cheaply,  the  towns  have  refused  such 
offer  because  municipal  operation  works 
well  enough  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  re- 
luctance to  become  dependent  upon  a 
private  corporation.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  street  railway  of  Port  Arthur  is 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  that  the  only 
deficit  last  year  was  a  slight  one  in  the 
returns  of  the  Fort  William  municipal 
telephone  system.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  policy  has  improved  the  tone  of 
municipal  politics  and  has  induced  an 
excellent  class  of  men  to  devote  their 
attention  to  local  affairs,  facts  which 
more  than  counterbalance  lower  rates  of 
service  offered  by  private  companies  in 
some  instances.  Another  conspicuous 
example  of  public  construction  and  own- 
ership is  that  of  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  which  is  built 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  James  Bay.  This  is  the  first 
commercial  railway  ever  constructed  by 
a  State  or  provincial  government  on  this 
continent.  Cincinnati  built  a  railway 
some  years  ago,  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  one  at  the  Indian  Head 
proving-grounds.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment also  built  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, but  this  was  chiefly  for  political 
reasons. 

• 

The  adoption  of  the  plan 
"letter**  f°r  the  control  of  traffic 

in  the  streets  of  New  York 
at  crowded  points  like  Union  Square, 
Madison  Square,  and  Columbus  Circle 
has  instantly  justified  itself,  and  people 
are  now  asking  why  the  old  anarchy, 
inconvenient  alike  to  pedestrians  and 
drivers,  was  tolerated  so  long.  New 
York  has  done  at  a  late  date  what  many 
foreign  cities  have  been  doing  for  years 
past.  Not  only  has  the  convenience  of 
wheel  and  foot  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  change,  but  the  increase  of  safety  to 
life  and  limb  is  quite  incalculable.  The 
police  are  handling  the  situation  admi- 
rably, and  their  presence  and  the  direc- 
tion of  traffic  under  their  orders  give 
one  a  sense,  usually  lacking  in  New  York, 
of  some  authority  which  is  caring  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  This 
kind  of  regulation  ought  to  be  extended 
in  a  number  of  directions.  The  Outlook 


ventures  to  make  one  suggestion  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  that  is,  the 
reservation  for  passenger  traffic  of  the 
streets  on  which  the  crosstown  cars  run. 
The  delays  on  Eighth,  Fourteenth, 
Twenty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Forty- 
second  Streets,  for  example,  after  a  heavy 
snow  are  not  only  extremely  vexatious 
but  involve  serious  loss  to  many  persons, 
and  are  unnecessary.  Carts  and  vehi- 
cles of  all  kinds  use  the  car  tracks,  and 
the  cars  are  able  to  move  only  at  the 
pace  set  by  the  slowest  vehicle.  Trains 
are  lost,  engagements  missed,  and  work- 
ing time  seriously  diminished  in  conse- 
quence ;  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are 
unnecessarily  inconvenienced.  If  these 
streets  were  the  only  avenues  between 
the  two  rivers,  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  other  streets  are  equally  avail- 
able for  transportation  of  lumber,  coal, 
and  supplies  of  every  sort,  and  the  streets 
used  by  the  crosstown  cars  ought  to  be 
set  apart  after  heavy  snows  for  their 
especial  use.  This  is  an  entirely  practi- 
cable plan,  involving  no  expense,  and 
can  be  operated  at  once.  The  Outlook 
urges  it  upon  Commissioner  McAdoo. 


What  the  Russian  people  mean 

Mu'ifaito  P*0*8  more  clear  from  day  to 
day ;  what  the  Czar  means  is 
as  uncertain  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  disturbances.  Last  week  he 
made  two  official  announcements.  The 
first  was  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the 
Russian  people  to  rally  about  the  throne 
and  defend  it  against  a  domestic  enemy. 
It  declared  that  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence had  visited  the  Fatherland  with 
heavy  trials ;  that  a  bloody  war  in  the 
Far  East,  made  necessary  by  the  honor 
of  Russia  and  command  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  imposed  a  great  strain  on  Russia  -, 
and  that,  while  Russians  were  fighting 
with  self-sacrificing  bravery,  disturbances 
had  broken  out  in  the  country  itself. 
"  Blinded  by  pride,  evil-minded  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  make 
isolated  attacks  on  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  lawfully  established 
policies  of  the  Russian  State,  thinking 
that  by  severing  the  natural  connection 
with  the  past  they  will  destroy  the  exist- 
ing order  of  State."   The  death  of  the 
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Grand  Duke  Sergius,  who,  the  Emperor 
says,  was  "  ardently  loved  "  in  the  capital 
of  the  Empire,  shocked  the  national 
feeling.  "  With  the  help  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  and  under 
the  banner  of  the  autocratic  might  of  the 
Czar,  Russia  has  passed  through  many 
great  wars  and  disturbances,  always 
issuing  from  her  troubles  with  fresh  and 
unbending  strength."  The  Czar  appeals 
to  all  right-minded  people  to  join  him  in 
the  great  task  of  overcoming  a  foreign 
foe  and  subduing  a  revolt  at  home,  and 
invokes  the  blessing  of  God  on  those  in 
authority  and  "  on  the  laws,  power,  the 
faith,  strength  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
autocracy  and  welfare  of  our  subjects." 


An  imp.^  Script  This  was  interpreted 
as  a  new  and  more 
uncompromising  statement  of  the  auto- 
cratic principle ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
issued  than  it  was  followed  by  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  die  Interior 
which  seems  to  involve  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  manifesto.  Beginning 
with  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
gratulation of  public  bodies  upon  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  the  Czar  declares  that 
it  is  his  desire  to  achieve  the  fulfillment 
of  his  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  with  the  experienced 
forces  of  the  community.  "I  am  re- 
solved," he  says,  "  henceforth,  with  the 
help  of  God,  to  convene  the  worthiest 
men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  elected  by  them,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  elaboration  and  construction 
of  legislative  measures :" 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Fatherland,  the  multiplicity 
of  its  races,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  weak  development  of  citizenship,  the 
Russian  rulers  in  their  wisdom  instituted 
reforms  in  accordance  with  their  mature  re- 
quirements, but  only  in  logical  sequence,  at 
die  same  time  considering  the  continuation 
of  firm  historical  ties  with  the  past  as  a 
pledge  for  the  durability  and  stability  of  the 
present  In  undertaking  these  reforms  I  am 
convinced  that  the  local  needs,  experience  of 
life,  and  the  well-weighed  and  sincere  speech 
of  those  elected  will  assure  fruitf ulness  to  the 
legislators  for  the  real  beneht  of  the  people. 
At  die  same  time  I  foresee  all  the  complexity 
of  the  difficulty  presented  in  the  elaboration 
Of  reform  while  preserving  absolutely  the 


immutability  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Empire. 

© 

Whether  these  two  docu- 

TMot!Zd?  ments> so  apparently  contra- 
dictory in  terms,  register  two 
different  states  of  mind  and  reveal  the 
control  of  two  different  groups  of  influ- 
ence, or  whether  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, the  first  as  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  Czar's  determination  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
second  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  taking  the  Russian  people 
into  his  counsel,  cannot  be  decided  at 
this  moment.  Russia  knows  no  more  of 
the  real  mind  of  the  Czar  than  she  knew 
before.  So  far  as  his  intention  is  con- 
cerned, everything  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  he  proposes 
to  call  into  the  new  council,  and  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  is  willing  to  clothe 
them ;  but  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned, 
while  such  a  council  may  be  convened 
by  the  authority  of  the  Czar,  the  Czar 
may  not  be  able  to  control  it  after  it 
meets,  and  may,  without  intention,  fur- 
nish the  channel  through  which  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  popular  aspiration  and  pas- 
sion for  freedom  may  find  lawful  course 
and  normal  direction.  What  is  certain 
is  that  all  Russia  is  penetrated  with  Lib- 
eral sentiment,  that  the  Revolutionary 
party  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  that 
if  reform  is  not  permitted  along  legiti- 
mate paths  there  is  great  danger  that 
a  reign  of  violence  will  follow,  and  that 
what  cannot  be  gained  by  methods  of 
peace  will  be  wrung  from  the  Czar  by 
methods  of  war.  The  events  of  the  im- 
mediate future  are  uncertain  ;  the  move- 
ment in  Russia  is  unmistakable. 


The  series  of  battles  of  last 
^  t^IUT  week  and  this  in  Manchuria, 

on  Mukden  .  .  .  ' 

in  extent,  fatalities,  and  im- 
portance, is  comparable  in  this  war  only 
with  the  two  other  periods  of  long-con- 
tinued fighting  which  collectively  consti- 
tuted the  battles  of  Liaoyang  and  of  the 
Shakhe.  The  Japanese  seized  upon  that 
inter-season  period  when  the  fierce  win- 
ter cold  has  subsided  and  the  spring 
rains  have  not  yet  made  the  roads  im- 
passable to  push  a  general  attack  upon 
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the  Russian  position,  with  the  intention 
of  driving  the  latter  back  northward 
from  Mukden  to  the  Tie  Pass,  which 
General  Kuropatkin  is  believed  to  have 
fortified  strongly.  Far  more  important, 
and  more  difficult,  is  the  Japanese  at- 
tempt to  divide  and  cut  off  one  portion 
of  the  enemy's  army — a  feat  which  was 
nearly  accomplished  at  Liaoyang.  But 
Kuropatkin  is  masterly  in  handling  a  re- 
treat, and  as  we  write  the  indications  are 
that  his  forces  and  their  enormous  supply 
trains  are  already  pouring  northward,  and 
supporting  the  movement  by  a  continu- 
ous desperate  rear  action.  The  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle can  hardly  be  less  than  700,000, 
and  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Times  "  on  Monday  of  this  week  esti- 
mated the  casualties  as  about  100,000. 
The  Japanese  attack  was  at  first  strongest 
on  the  east  flank  of  the  long  lines  in 
which  the  two  armies  have  been  en- 
camped in  winter  quarters  north  and 
south  of  the  Shakhe,  which  here  flows 
almost  straightly  from  east  to  west.  The 
Russians  evidently  believed  that  the 
Japanese  serious  intention  was  to  out- 
flank them  at  the  east,  but  soon  the 
attack  pressed  hard  also  upon  the  center 
and  the  west.  Two  or  three  minor  passes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  after 
they  had  crossed  the  river,  but  the  Rus- 
sians maintained  a  strong  resistance  at 
Lone  Tree  Hill,  which  had  been  heavily 
fortified,  and  there  held  back  the  enemy 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  extreme  west 
General  Nogi's  army,  after  a  wonderful, 
rapid  march  around  the  western  flank  of 
the  Russians,  made  rush  after  rush, 
shouting,  it  is  said,  "  We  are  the  men 
from  Port  Arthur,"  and  on  Monday  of 
this  week  General  Nogi  reported  that 
he  held  a  position  on  high  ground 
only  four  miles  southwest  of  Muk- 
den. It  is  alleged  that  Nogi's  march 
and  the  seizure  of  Sinmintien,  a  town 
of  some  importance  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Mukden,  violated  Chinese 
neutrality,  but  the  Japanese  assert  that 
Russia  has  been  occupying  precisely 
this  territory.  Night  attacks  and  heavy 
artillery  firing  have  been  noteworthy 
features  of  the  Japanese  attack.  St. 
Petersburg  advices  at  this  writing  indi- 
cate a  belief  there  that  Mukden  must  be 


abandoned.  The  result  of  the  North 

Sea  Commission  has  been  quietly  received 
by  the  press  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain ; 
the  former  expresses  some  disappoint- 
ment, the  latter  satisfaction  though  not 
elation.  The  Commission  entirely  re- 
jected the  assertion  that  Japanese  tor- 
pedo-boats were  near  the  fishing  fleet, 
and  declined  to  entertain  the  theory  that 
in  war  time  naval  vessels  are  at  liberty 
to  fire  at  anything  they  deem  suspi- 
cious (good  law — for  pirates,  some  one 
has  said),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  denounce  the  Russian  action  as 
criminally  reckless,  as  many  had  hoped 
it  would  do,  and  credited  Admiral 
Rojesvensky  personally  with  proper  con- 
duct 

® 

•The  recent  reception  of  Fran- 
HAf£!J!rn  cis  Kossuth  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  at  the  Vienna 
Hofburg,  emphasizes  anew  that  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  towards  Hungary  which  her 
King  has  shown  ever  since  the  present 
dualistic  basis  of  the  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished. The  will  of  the  nation  at  the 
last  election  has  vindicated  the  policy  of 
the  leader  of  the  Independence  party, 
and  Francis  Joseph  will  give  heed  to 
the  counsels  of  the  hitherto  irreconcila- 
ble opponent  of  all  that  the  constructive 
statesmanship  of  Francis  Deak,  the  great 
Liberal  leader  and  the  author  of  the 
compromise  of  1867,  accomplished. 
Whether  Kossuth  will  join  the  new 
Andrassy  cabinet  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  influence  on  the  delib- 
erations of  the  new  Diet  will  be  weighty, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  Francis  Joseph,  he 
will  give  renewed  evidence  of  that  sober- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  that  has  before 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Andrassy, 
attended  the  conversion  of  revolutionists 
into  trusted  advisers  of  kings.  The 
new  Ministry  has  a  thorny  road  before 
it.  The  Government  relies  for  its  work- 
ing majority  in  the  new  Diet,  which  is 
to  assemble  on  the  17th,  on  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  conflicting  elements  that  have 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Tisza  Min- 
istry. The  programme  of  the  Kossuth 
party,  now  that  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  Hungary  is  pro- 
nounced by  its  leader  as  not  incompatible 
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with  faithful  allegiance  to  the  dynasty, 
will  not  be  easy  to  translate  into 
practice,  and  is  certain  to  encounter 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Independents.  If  the  self- 
seeking  and  erratic  Count  Apponyi  is 
passed  over  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  situation,  while  the 
Clericals  will  surely  bring  problems  to 
the  front  held  in  only  temporary  abeyance 
during  the  past  crisis.  The  nation  has 
decided  to  uphold  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  invoked  by 
Count  Tisza  as  the  chief  tenet  of  his 
political  creed ;  but  the  troublesome 
questions  of  parliamentary  procedure 
will  again  press  for  solution,  and  the 
practical  problem  of  a  renewal  of  the 
fiscal  arrangement  with  Cisleithania,  as 
well  as  the  expediency  of  a  separate 
customs  territory  for  Hungary,  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry.  Count 
Julius  Andrassy,  it  is  true,  inherits  the 
prestige  of  a  great  name;  but  so  did 
Count  Tisza,  who,  when  he  assumed 
office  in  October,  1903,  was  hailed  as 
the  "  strong  man  of  die  hour,"  but  who 
has  succumbed  to  the  relentless  tactics 
of  the  obstructionists,  as  did  before  him 
Count  Khuen-He'dervary,  and  his  able 
predecessor  Koloman  Szell. 

® 

The  dedication  of  a  Lutheran 
A£££™  Cathedral  is  an  event  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  only  Protestant  cathedral  out- 
side the  Episcopal  Church  which  has 
been  dedicated  for  many  years,  the 
cathedrals  now  held  by  non-Catholic  and 
non-Episcopal  bodies  having  come  into 
possession  of  the  churches  which  hold 
them,  as  a  rule,  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  true  of  the  cathedrals  held  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  by 
the  Protestant  bodies  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  new  cathedral  of  Berlin 
stands  in  an  open  square  near  the  Thier- 
garten.  It  is  341  feet  in  length,  with  a 
cupola  which  rises  to  a  height  of  325 
feet.  There  are  two  bell  towers  of  211 
feet  in  height.  The  structure  is  of  yel- 
low sandstone,  and  marbles  of  various 
sorts  are  used  for  the  pillars.  The 
cathedral  covers  a  large  area,  with  gal- 


leries for  the  Court,  organ,  choir,  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  diplomats.  The 
various  crypts  are  to  be  used  as  a  Pan- 
theon, there  are  chapels,  and  there  is  a 
church  for  marriages  and  christenings. 
To  the  service  of  dedication  the  Em- 
peror, who  has  taken  very  great  interest 
in  the  structure,  invited  all  the  Protest- 
ant churches  to  take  part,  his  design 
being  to  make  the  Berlin  Cathedral  a 
universal  church  for  all  Protestants  as 
St.  Peter's  is  a  universal  church  for  all 
Roman  Catholics.  "  We  are  not  build- 
ing a  church,"  he  said, "  for  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  nor  for  Prussia,  nor 
even  for  all  Germany ;  but  a  cathedral 
for  the  Protestants  of  the  world.  I 
should  like  Protestants  everywhere  to 
feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in  this 
building,  have  pride  in  it,  and  feel  wel- 
come here  of  right."  The  services  of 
dedication  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  were 
extremely  simple,  but  are  represented  as 
having  been  very  stately  and  impressive. 
The  nave  was  filled  with  officials  in  brill- 
iant uniforms,  the  Ambassadors  and  their 
families  being  represented  in  full  force. 
The  clergy  of  many  churches  were  in 
attendance,  including  the  English  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  Scandinavian  preachers,  Swiss 
ministers,  and  Americans,  among  the 
latter  being  Professor  Francis  Brown,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Prugh,  of  Grace  Reformed  Church, 
Pittsburg,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Heischmann,  of 
St.  Peter's  Evangelical  Lutheran  German 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickie,  pastor  of  the  American  Church 
in  Berlin.  The  Emperor  and  Empress, 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark,  with  thirty-two 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  German 
States,  attended  by  heralds  in  brilliant 
costume,  filled  the  gallery  opposite  the 
altar.  A  special  place  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Luther,  one  of  the  last  descendants 
of  Martin  Luther.  The  ceremony  of 
dedication,  which  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Berlin,  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor,  standing  in  the  wide  vestibule, 
taking  a  key  from  the  chairman  of  the 
building  commission  and  handing  it  to 
the  chief  court  preacher,  who  opened 
the  principal  door  into  the  auditorium. 
Handel's    "Hallelujah   Chorus"  was 
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played  while  the  Imperial  company  as- 
cended to  the  reserved  gallery.  This 
was  followed  by  a  simple  service  of 
prayer,  reading  from  the  Bible,  and 
chanting.  Dr.  Dryander,  the  chief  court 
preacher,  in  his  address  laid  particular 
emphasis  on  the  presence  of  Protestant 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  spoke  of  the  message  from  the  Amer- 
ican clergy,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  signed  by  Bishops 
Potter,  Whitaker,  and  Lawrence,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  President  Faunce,  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  two  representative  American 
Evangelical  Lutheran  preachers.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Emperor  received  the 
American  delegates  with  special  cordial- 
ity, declaring  that  he  was  much  gratified 
by  their  presence  and  the  cordial  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  delegates  were  also  the  guests  of 
the  Emperor  at  the  palace  in  the  eve- 
ning. Every  effort  was  made  to  give 
expression  to  the  cordial  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  German  Government  to- 
wards this  country. 


The 

Broadway  Tabernacle 


The  dedication  this 
week  of  the  new 
Broadway  Taberna- 
cle on  the  corner  of  Fifty-sixth  Street 
recalls  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
religious  life  in  New  York.  About  sev- 
enty-five years  ago  that  great  evangelist 
Charles  G.  Finney  came  here,  and  a  relig- 
ious revival  began  as  it  had  begun  wher- 
ever he  went.  Some  seven  new  churches 
were  consequently  organized,  for  one  of 
which  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle  was 
built  from  Mr.  Finney's  plans,  and  he 
became  its  pastor.  Subsequently  to  his 
removal  a  reorganization  as  a  Congrega- 
tional church  was  effected  in  1 840.  The 
middle  third  of  the  last  century  was  a 
period  of  struggle  for  moral  reform  and 
progress,  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed, 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  From 
its  foundation  the  Tabernacle  was  a 
standard-bearer  in  this  struggle,  not  al 
ways  inviolate  by  the  mob.  In  1838  an 
anti-slavery  society  was  formed  there,  in 
which  eighty-three  members  of  the  church 
were  included.    But  in  1857  it  was  com- 


pelled to  follow  the  procession  of  churches 
uptown  from  its  location  below  Canal 
Street,  after  twenty-two  churches  south 
of  it  had  moved  away.  Its  new  home 
on  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
occupied  in  1859,  soon  gained  the  name 
of  "  Liberty  Corner,"  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm which  made  it,  as  D)  Thompson, 
the  pastor,  said,  "  a  rallying  ground  for 
liberty  and  union."  Twenty-five  of  the 
congregation  enlisted  in  the  army,  among 
them  Dr.  Thompson's  eldest  son.  Dr. ' 
Thompson  made  long  tours  in  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Christian 
Commission.  In  the  darkest  period  of 
the  war  $30,000  was  subscribed  on  one 
Sunday  for  a  church  regiment  After 
this  period  of  storm  and  stress  the  energy 
of  the  church  turned,  during  the  twenty 
years'  pastorate  of  Dr.  Taylor,  into  the 
field  of  charity,  especially  in  the  promo- 
tion of  missions,  to  which  in  that  period 
it  contributed  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  Tabernacle  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  pastors.  Crowds  attended  the  min- 
istry of  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Andrews.  The  brilliant  scholarship  and 
eloquence  of  Dr. Thompson,  the  massive 
force  and  intensity  of  Dr.  Taylor,  were 
carried  in  their  numerous  writings 
through  the  churches  and  across  the 
sea.  Right  generously  were  they  treated 
by  the  church.  At  the  end  of  Dr. 
Thompson's  long  pastorate  $55,000  was 
bestowed  on  hhn  as  a  parting  gift.  At 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Taylor's  pastorate 
a  twenty-year  endowment  policy  for 
$25,000  was  taken  out  for  him,  the 
church  undertaking  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums. Among  the  memorabilia  of  this 
brief  but  brilliant  record  is  the  birth  of 
the  "  Independent  "  in  1848,  a  child  of 
the  Tabernacle.  In  promoting  this  Dr. 
Thompson  took  the  leading  part,  "  that," 
as  his  fellow-editor,  Dr.  Bacon,  wrote, 
"he  might  teach  the  Church  morality, 
that  he  might  make  it  aggressive  against 
sin." 

® 

Business  conditions  made 
Th"  u™£ ti°n         site  at  the  corner  of 

Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Broadway  impossible,  and  this  week 
the  church  is  entering  in  its  new 
edifice  about  a  mile  further  north.  An 
elaborate  prog^mg^ring  all  the 
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Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
of  March,  evidently  contemplates  a 
thoughtful  and  resolute  girding  of  Chris- 
tian minds  and  hearts  for  an  expanding 
activity  and  influence  of  the  church  in  its 
new  home.  The  Sundays  are  devoted  to 
the  consecration  of  the  church  successive- 
ly to  the  Worship  of  God,  to  the  cause  of 
Patriotism,  to  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  the  cause  of  world-wide  Missions. 
These  subjects  carry  a  large  variety  of 
topics  for  the  three  services  of  each  day. 
The  dedication  of  the  Taylor  Chapel  and 
of  the  Bible  School  hall  occupy  the  first 
two  Wednesday  evenings ;  the  remaining 
three  are  given  to  the  work  of  women, 
of  church  societies  and  clubs,  and  of 
laymen.  The  Friday  evenings,  besides 
social  meetings,  are  assigned  to  Temper- 
ance Reform,  the  New  Evangelism,  and 
Civic  Righteousness.  The  first  Monday 
of  March  is  set  apart  as  "Ministers' 
Day"  for  addresses  to  Congregational 
pastors  on  Christian  leadership;  and 
special  services  are  assigned  to  the 
Thursdays  in  Lent,  the  entire  series 
closing  with  daily  observances  in  Holy 
Week.  A  programme  of  such  cumula- 
tive interest  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  long 
list  of  speakers  includes  many  men  of 
mark.  Under  such  hopeful  auspices  the 
old  leadership  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
new  house.  The  house  itself  is  not  only 
new,  but  in  appearance  novel,  having 
had  to  be  designed  for  the  maximum  of 
accommodation  in  a  relatively  small  and 
irregular  space.  At  first  glance  it  sug- 
gests  the  idea  of  a  small  cathedral.  Its 
commanding  feature  is  its  massive,  eight- 
storied,  many-roomed  tower ;  the  audito- 
rium seats  1 ,500  people  ;  underneath  is  a 
large  lecture  hall ;  near  the  portal  is  a  small 
side-chapel  named  for  Dr.  Thompson. 


The  fourteenth  annual 
1££S2T  meeting  of  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  made  a 
good  report  of  progress  along  the  line 
which  from  the  first  has  been  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Washington.  In  his  opening 
address  he  emphasized  the  need  of  eco- 
nomic independence  as  a  condition  both 
of  social  respect  and  of  self-respect,  and 
as  an  aid  to  moral  and  religious  life. 
Calm  and  confident  perseverance  in  this 


line,  with  faith  in  the  capacities  of  their 
race,  he  held  to  be  essential.  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  day,  beginning  with  land 
ownership,  covered  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  industry  and  econ- 
omy, together  with  the  improvement  of 
schools,  churches,  and  ministers.  Many 
testimonies  were  given  by  individuals 
who  had  struggled  up  from  abject  pov- 
erty to  independence  and  comfort.  The 
summing  up  put  on  record  the  full  accord 
of  the  Conference  with  Dr.  Washington's 
programme,  pointed  to  a  multitude  of 
negro  farm-owners  and  taxpayers  as  evi- 
dence of  larger  possibilities,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of 
lynching  for  the  past  four  months  as 
"  due  largely  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
races  in  creating  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  law  and  order."  The  Workers' 
Conference  on  the  next  day  continued 
the  discussion  concerning  schools,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  point  of  deepest  inter- 
est. The  most  encouraging  conditions 
seemed  to  be  in  Virginia  and  Texas.  In 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 
large  planters  were  reported  as  support- 
ing schools  to  secure  the  contentment  of 
their  laborers.  In  many  places  school 
terms  were  still  too  short,  and  the  teaching 
inferior.  While  the  proposition  to  divide 
school  funds  between  the  races  in  pro- 
portion to  the  taxes  paid  by  each  had 
been  defeated  in  two  States,  there  was 
a  general  agreement  that  the  funds  were 
not  being  apportioned  according  to  law. 
Reliance  for  the  correction  of  this  wrong 
was  placed  on  endeavors  to  educate 
public  sentiment,  but  readiness  was  ex- 
pressed to  supplement  the  public  money 
meanwhile  by  private  subscription,  with 
an  earnest  purpose  to  better  the  schools 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  attendance 
at  both  Conferences  was  large.  Some 
thirty  States  were  represented. 


nr..  L.i.nd  sunford  The  mystery  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stanford,  widow  of  ex-United  States 
Senator  Leland  Stanford,  in  Honolulu 
last  week  has  not  yet  been  dispelled. 
There  have  been  grave  suspicions  that 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  poisoned ;  but  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  explanation' 
of  her  death,  and  no  opinion  can  be 
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formed  until  the  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Mrs.  Stanford  was  a  woman  of 
unusual  force  of  character  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  managing  a  large  fortune 
and  of  dealing  as  a  founder  with  an 
important  institution  of  learning.  Sena- 
tor Stanford  made  a  great  fortune,  largely 
in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
entered  politics,  became  Governor  of 
California,  and  later  United  States  Sen- 
ator. He  was  serving  a  second  term  in 
the  Senate  when  he  died.  He  left  his 
entire  estate  to  Mrs.  Stanford  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  which  they  had  de- 
vised for  the  organization  of  a  university 
as  a  memorial  of  a  gifted  and  promising 
son  who  died  at  die  age  of  sixteen. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Stanford  gave  her  entire  time  and  all 
her  means  to  carrying  out  this  plan. 
The  University  was  chartered  in  1887, 
opened  its  doors  for  students  in  1891, 
and  has  now  enrolled  1,462  students  and 
a  faculty  of  113.  The  property  con- 
veyed by  the  deed  of  gift,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  marked  out  the  lines  along 
which  the  University  should  be  managed, 
was  valued  at  $30,000,000.  Soon  after 
Senator  Stanford's  death  an  action  was 
brought  by  the  Government  against  his 
estate  for  $15,000,000,  growing  out  of 
questions  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
while  this  suit  was  pending  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford was  allowed  $10,000  a  month  for 
personal  expenses.  She  declared  that 
she  was  familiar  with  poverty,  that 
she  could  live  on  $100  a  month,  and 
she  gave  the  balance  of  the  allowance  to 
the  University.  She  was  willing  at  the 
same  time  to  sell  all  her  jewels  and  to 
make  any  personal  sacrifice.  Inspired 
by  her  spirit,  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity bravely  faced  the  conditions,  cut 
down  running  expenses,  accepted  greatly 
diminished  salaries,  and  passed  safely 
through  the  crisis.  This  is  one  of  those 
stories  in  which  American  education  is 
rich,  which  testify  to  the  passion  for 
knowledge  among  Americans  and  prove 
their  willingness  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  it.  The  University  passed  through 
another  crisis  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  Professor  Ross,  when  The  Outlook  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion  very 
frankly  in  regard  to  the  circumstances 


under  which  the  removal  was  made. 
Professor  Ross's  retirement  was  followed 
by  that  of  several  of  his  colleagues, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  was 
for  the  time  seriously  impaired.  In  the 
judgment  of  The  Outlook,  President  Jor- 
dan pursued  a  mistaken  policy  at  that 
time ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability, 
he  has  a  magnificent  opportunity,  and  he 
is  now  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  highest 
expectations  of  those  who  are  agreed 
that  so  great  a  foundation  should  rest 
securely  on  thoroughness  of  academic 
work  and  freedom  of  academic  teaching. 


A  battalion  of  the  Salva- 
Cr^cUtom  don  Army  heading  a  col- 

umn  of  Boston  Congre- 
gationalists   a  thousand   strong,  with 
Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists  in  company,  was  a  new  thing 
to  see  in  old  Boston  last  week.  Especially 
new  was  the  object  of  that  night  march, 
to  gather  into  a  gospel  meeting  the  street 
loafers,  the  saloon  tipplers,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  city.    They  were 
gathered  in  that  night,  and  fifty  of  them 
went  into  the  subsequent  meeting  of 
those  whose  hearts  were  touched.  What 
Dr.  Dawson  persuaded  his  highly  con- 
servative church  in  London  to  do,  he  has 
induced  Bostonians  to  do,  with  the  same 
preliminary  misgiving,  in  each  case,  and 
the  same  hearty  resolution  to  follow  up 
in  small  squads  the  strong  beginning. 
The  religious  life  of  the  churches  has 
been  profoundly  stirred.    It  is  evident 
that  they  are  heartily  accepting  Dr.  Daw- 
son's leadership  in  efforts  to  revive  the 
primitive  enthusiasm  of  the  Apostolic 
days.    The  sanity  of  his  enthusiasm 
is  recognized  by  the  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Unitarian  min- 
isters of  Boston  declaring  their  "sym- 
pathy with  the   spiritual  purpose  of 
the  New  Evangelism,"  and  invoking  "  a 
blessing  on  his  endeavor  to  rekindle 
a  genuine  religious  experience  in  the 
churches."    Such  a  submergence  of  the 
reefs  of  controversy  indicates  a  general 
rising  of  the  spiritual  tide.   Dr.  Dawson's 
meetings  have  been  crowded.  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  old  "  cradle  of  liberty,"  was 
opened  for  him.   The  rising  tide  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  up  the  crust  of 
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religious  custom  that  iced  the  shores, 
and  to  have  merged  in  one  the  separate 
pools  of  theologians.  From  Boston  Dr. 
Dawson  has  gone  this  week  to  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Reform  Iod.r~d  Th«  C^  d*  °*  Penn" 
syrvania  has  m  the  past 

three  years  attracted  attention  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  population  by  reason  of 
the  concrete  plan  of  improvement  pro- 
posed for  it  by  the  Municipal  League  of 
Harrisburg,  and  authorized  by  the  votes 
at  the  spring  election  of  1 902,  in  agreeing 
to  the  necessary  loan.  At  the  same  time 
a  reform  administration  was  elected, 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Vance  C.  McCormick,  has  carried  for- 
ward the  scheme  of  improvement  without 
a  check,  and  with  a  smaller  increase  of 
taxation  than  was  promised.  As  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  prevents 
the  re-election  of  the  mayors  of  its  cities 
for  a  second  term,  the  broad  question  of 
whether  or  not  Harrisburg  would  sustain 
its  onward  movement  was  before  the 
voters  in  the  mayoralty  contest  of  Feb- 
ruary 21.  The  Democratic  predecessor 
of  Mayor  McCormick,  a  man  whose  per- 
sonal bad  character  and  vicious  municipal 
methods  had  been  brought  out  in  a 
reluctant  councilmanic  investigation,  had 
been  for  the  whole  three  years  preparing 
a  canvass  for  the  mayoralty,  based  upon 
an  "  open  "  town,  with  full  collusion  with 
all  the  forces  of  evil ;  the  situation  was 
serious.  The  Republican  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Fritchey  was  E.  Z. 
Gross,  a  man  of  personally  irreproach- 
able character  but  somewhat  passive 
civic  reputation.  After  a  fight  which 
brought  out  the  largest  vote  in  the  city's 
history,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
856,  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican machines  being  either  actively  or 
passively  opposed  to  him,  while  Mayor 
McCormick,  himself  a  Democrat,  ear- 
nestly supported  him. 


Two  More  Provinces 
for  Canada 


Tuesday  of  last  week 
will  be  historic  in 
Canada.  On  that  oc- 
casion Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  introduced 
his  famous  measure  for  the  autonomy  of 


two  new  provinces  in  the  west.  These 
will  be  named  Saskatchewan,  with  Regina 
as  capital,  and  Alberta,  with  Edmonton 
as  provisional  capital.  Saskatchewan 
will  include  the  territories  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Assiniboia,  and  one-half  of  Atha- 
basca, and  Alberta  the  territory  of  Al- 
berta and  the  remainder  of  Athabasca. 
The  entire  area  of  the  two  provinces  is 
550,345  square  miles,  and  it  extends  from 
Manitoba  west  to  the  110th  meridian, 
and  from  the  United  States  boundary  to 
60  north  latitude.  The  population  of 
each  province  is  reckoned  at  250,000, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Domin- 
ion Government  will  retain  control  of 
the  public  lands,  but  will  make  very  lib- 
eral allowances  to  the  provinces.  Thus 
far  it  is  believed  that  all  will  be  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  in  the  settlement  of  the 
school  question  a  great  difficulty  will  be 
encountered.  The  territories  hitherto 
have  had  separate  schools,  and  for  the 
retention  of  these  Sir  Wilfrid's  measure 
makes  provision.  Here  will  be  the  great 
bone  of  contention.  Some  years  ago 
The  Outlook  outlined  the  long  and  bitter 
yet  successful  conflict  in  Manitoba  for  a 
united  educational  system,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  old  battle  may  be  fought 
over  again,  but  on  new  ground.  Reasons 
are  even  stronger  why  a  single  system 
should  prevail  in  the  new  provinces, 
where  distances  are  greater  and  nationali- 
ties are  more  marked. 


Ash  Wednesday 

The  first  day  of  the  Lenten  season 
commemorates  the  disappearance  of  the 
Christ  into  the  desert  and  the  beginning 
of  his  testing  by  temptation ;  it  ought 
also  to  mark  his  reappearing  in  places 
which  have  forgotten  him ;  in  churches 
in  which  the  repetition  of  his  name  no 
longer  evokes  the  image  of  his  person  ; 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  professing  to 
love  and  follow  him,  live  as  if  he  had  never 
spent  his  forty  days'  vigil  in  loneliness 
and  searching  of  heart  that  he  might  be 
forever  the  Saviour  of  all  who  are  tempted 
or  have  fallen.  In  great  mills  and  fac- 
tories men  are  killed  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  roar  of  machinery  does  not  stop, 
nor  is  the  tumult  hushed,  while  the  cov- 
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ered  figure  of  the  dead  is  carried  out ; 
it  seems  at  times  as  if  men  were  fed  to 
the  great,  terrible  engines  like  the  other 
material  which  they  transform  for  a  thou- 
sand uses.  In  like  manner  men  go  down 
in  the  immense  activity  of  the  modem 
world  and  are  lost  out  of  sight  in  ruin 
and  disgrace,  and  there  comes  no  sud- 
den silence,  no  moment's  hush,  while  the 
dead  are  carried  out  and  hidden  away 
from  the  sight  of  their  fellows.  The 
record  of  those  who  have  succumbed  to 
moral  peril  is  often  longer  in  the  morning 
newspaper  than  the  record  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  physical  disease  ;  but  the 
columns  on  either  side  the  melancholy 
story  of  faith  betrayed,  honor  forgotten, 
loyalty  disowned,  pulsate  with  the  rush- 
ing vitality  and  throb  with .  the  tumultu- 
ous energy  of  the  age.  Men  are  barely 
able  to  take  time  to  bury  their  friends ; 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sit  in 
silence  and  sorrow  about  the  forms  of 
those  who  have  died  to  honor,  trust,  and 
love  I 

In  these  disasters,  nevertheless,  lies 
the  real  tragedy  of  life ;  they  are  the 
signs  and  evidences  of  the  failure  of 
civilization ;  they  affirm  and  reaffirm  the 
great  and  terrible  truth  that,  in  the  vast 
fellowship  of  modern  activity,  men  are 
still  in  danger  as  imminent  and  deadly 
as  in  the  older  days  when  they  were  less 
obviously  bound  together.  The  tumult 
may  deaden  our  horror  of  the  death 
which  follows  close  upon  sin,  but  that 
death  is  as  real,  as  terrible,  as  solitary  as 
of  old.  Our  machines,  our  inventive 
genius,  our  vast  works,  our  mounting 
wealth,  avail  us  nothing  in  the  great  test- 
ing of  life ;  every  man  fights  the  battle 
for  his  soul  alone,  and  stands  or  falls  in 
solitude.  There  is  but  one  who  can 
really  stand  with  him,  hand  in  hand 
and  heart  to  heart,  in  the  hour  when 
evil  approaches  in  the  old  disguises,  and 
temptation  confronts  him  with  its  vari- 
ous and  well-worn  allurements.  The  old 
struggle  still  waits  for  every  son  of  man 
and  the  old  peril  is  on  every  path ;  but 
there  is  one  who  has  met  the  peril  and 
overcome  the  temptation ;  the  brother  in 
temptation  of  all  who  stand  in  jeopardy 
of  their  souls,  the  helper  of  all  who  cry 
to  him  when  the  solitary  hour  comes  in 
which  every  man  is  tested  as  by  fire. 


The  Arbitration  Treaties 
A  Chapter  of  History 

Preparation.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abbe-  St.  Pierre  proposed  a 
general  league  of  Christendom  as  a 
means  for  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  of  which  Rousseau  says,  "It 
failed  because  it  was  madness  in  its  au- 
thor to  be  wise,  when  the  majority  of 
people  were  fools."  Nearly  a  century 
later,  Jeremy  Bentham  in  England  and 
Immanuel  Kant  in  Germany  proposed 
an  International  Congress  for  the  ad- 
justment of  international  difficulties. 
Impracticable  prophets  both  were  con- 
sidered. In  1835  the  American  Peace 
Society  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts  for  a  standing 
court  of  nations.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  Maine  and  Vermont  It 
was  subsequently  indorsed  by  the  Legis- 
latures both  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
Vermont,  but  when  brought  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  first  in  1837  and 
again  in  1839,  the  conservative  tradi- 
tions of  that  august  body  prevailed  and 
it  was  pronounced  "  premature." 

This  pronouncement  did  not  stop  the 
progress  toward  the  organization  of  a 
supreme  court  of  the  civilized  nations, 
but  it  transferred  the  honor  of  being  the 
one  to  propose  such  a  court  from  the 
American  Republic  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, where  in  1873  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  system  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  difficulties 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  small  majority.  Taking  courage 
from  this  example  of  its  conservative 
kinsfolk  across  the  sea,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  a  year  later.  Almost 
simultaneously,  analogous  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Italian,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Belgian  Chambers,  and  these 
were  followed  by  conferences  eventually 
resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national Parliamentary  Union,  whose 
meeting  in  America  last  fall  will  be  re- 
called by  our  readers.  Thus  public 
sentiment  had  been  formii£  and  gradu- 
ally crystallizing  in  favor  not  merely  of 
international  arbitration,  but  of  what  is 
quite  different,  the  establishment  of  a 
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permanent  court,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  a  tribunal  to 
which  their  controversies  are  to  be,  as 
matter  of  course,  submitted  for  judicial 
settlement. 

Provision.  In  May,  1899,  a  Confer- 
ence of  nations  was  convened  at  The 
Hague,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar, 
not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  constitut- 
ing such  a  court,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  armaments,  and  taking  what- 
ever measures  might  be  deemed  best 
to  promote  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  as  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
endeavors  of  all  governments  should  be 
directed.  Among  the  means  proposed 
to  this  end  was  suggested  in  the  call 
"the  employment  of  good  offices  of 
mediation  and  facultative  arbitration  in 
cases  lending  themselves  thereto."  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Conference  con- 
vened that  the  plan  for  forming  a -per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  was  definitely 
formulated  and  presented.  "  It  formed 
from  the  first,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Holls,  whose  monograph  is  the  author- 
itative history  of  this  Conference,  "  the 
keystone  of  the  proposals  formulated 
and  presented  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  almost  from  the  moment  of 
their  arrival  at  The  Hague  the  American 
representatives  declared  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea  was  their  chief  object 
at  the  Conference." 

This  idea  was  pressed  upon  the 
Conference  with  equal  earnestness  by 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  and 
by  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  appealed 
from  the  first  to  the  imagination  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  Republic. 
Telegrams  and  letters  were  sent  from 
this  side  in  great  numbers,  "which," 
says  Mr.  Holls,  "not  only  upheld  the 
hands  of  the  American  Commission,  but 
also  made  a  more  or  less  profound 
impression  upon  the  members  of  the 
Conference  from  other  countries,  who 
regarded  the  interest  of  the  great  New 
World  Power  of  the  West  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  arbitration  as  a  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  sign  of  the  times." 
It  was  at  first  received  with  hesitation 
by  the  representative  of  the  German 
Government,  who  declared  concerning  it 
what  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


had  declared  in  1837,  that  it  was  prema- 
ture, and  it  is  a  part  of  the  unwritten 
history  of  The  Hague  that  the  withdrawal 
of  Germany's  opposition  was  due  to  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
German  court  at  Berlin  by  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  certain  that,  if  that  oppo- 
sition had  not  been  overcome,  no  per- 
manent court  could  have  been  estab- 
lished. Unanimity  was  essential  to  its 
establishment.  The  objection  of  Ger- 
many was  withdrawn;  the  value  of  a 
permanent  court  in  lieu  of  sporadic  arbi- 
tration commissions  was  recognized ;  and 
such  a  court  was  organized.  The  Con- 
vention, as  finally  signed  by  the  Powers 
represented,  committed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing declarations : 

Art.  3£VI. — In  questions  of  a  judicial 
character,  and  especially  in  questions  regard- 
ing  the  interpretation  or  application  of  inter- 
national treaties  or  conventions,  arbitration 
is  recognized  bjr  the  Signatory  Powers  as 
the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  equitable  method  of  deciding  con- 
troversies which  have  not  been  settfed  by 
diplomatic  methods. 

Art.  XX.— With  the  object  of  facilitating 
an  immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  for  in- 
ternational differences  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  diplomatic  methods,  the  Signatory 
Powers  undertake  to  organize  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times, 
and  acting,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the 
parties,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure included  in  the  present  Convention. 

This  brief  history  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  pressing  forward  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
judicature,  to  be  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  among  the 
States  of  this  Union — the  recognized 
means  for  settling  by  appeal  to  reason 
the  controversies  which  in  times  past 
have  been  settled  only  by  the  appeal  to 
force.  The  first  organic  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
From  England  and  the  United  States 
acting  together  came  the  proposition 
which  converted  the  Hague  Tribunal 
from  a  peace  conference  to  ameliorate 
the  horrors  of  war  and  promote  inter- 
national arbitration,  into  a  conference  to 
create  a  Permanent  Court  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international   difficulties  by 
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judicial  proceedings.  The  voices  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed through  letters  and  telegrams, 
were  potent — and,  we  might  add,  more 
potent  even  than  Mr.  Holls's  language 
would  necessarily  imply — in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  of  that  conservatism  which 
always  thinks  a  forward  movement  is 
premature.  And  the  United  States,  by 
signing  the  Convention,  pledged  itself  to 
the  principle  that  the  method  furnished 
by  this  court  is  both  the  most  efficacious 
and  the  most  equitable  method  of  decid- 
ing international  controversies. 

Execution.  The  creation  of  a  Per- 
manent Court,  and  the  solemn  assertion 
that  reference  to  that  court  is  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  equitable  means 
of  settling  disputes,  are  measures  wholly 
nugatory  unless  the  parties  who  have 
created  this  tribunal  and  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  this  convention  proceed  to 
act  under  it  in  good  faith,  by  arranging 
in  some  way  to  refer  the  questions  which 
do  arise  to  the  Permanent  Court  for 
decision.  This  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  to  do  as  respects  questions  which 
arise  between  the  United  States  and  the 
South  American  Republics.  It  ratified 
on  January  11,  1905,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concurring  therein,  a 
treaty  with  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics negotiated  three  years  before,  and 
waiting  before  the  Senate  three  years  for 
ratification.  This  treaty  contained  the 
following  clause : 

Art.  I.— The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  claims  for 
pecuniary  loss  or  damage  which  may  be  pre- 
sented by  their  respective  citizens  which 
cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  through  diplo- 
macy, and  when  said  claims  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  expenses  of  arbi- 
tration. 

And  the  United  States,  by  the  same 
treaty  so  ratified  by  the  Senate,  further 
agreed  that  all  such  controversies  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
arbitration  "  unless  both  parties  should 
prefer  that  a  special  jurisdiction  should 
be  organized."  Thus  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  all  the  South  American  Re- 
publics for  submitting  a  certain  class  of 
difficulties  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
and  has  consented  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  if  in  any  case  he  prefers 


that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  "  special 
jurisdiction"  instead  of  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court.  The  next  step  was  surely  a 
natural  and  normal  one — the  negotiation 
of  similar  treaties  with  European  Powers. 
Such  treaties  were  negotiated.  They 
followed  almost  the  language  and  alto- 
gether the  principles  of  the  general  con- 
vention to  which  the  United  States  had 
already  subscribed.  They  provided  that 
questions  of  a  legal  nature,  or  involving 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court,  which 
the  United  States  had  declared  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  equitable  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  They  left  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide,  when  any  case  should 
arise,  whether  it  was  of  a  legal  nature  or 
concerned  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty, 
as  the  treaties  with  the  South  American 
Republics  had  left  the  President  to  de- 
cide,, when  any  case  should  arise, 
whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  or  a  "  special  jurisdic- 
tion." The  discretion  reposed  in  the 
President  was  certainly  no  greater  in  the 
European  treaties  than  in  the  South 
American  treaties.  It  seems  to  us  not 
to  have  been  so  great.  And  these  trea- 
ties negotiated  with  European  Powers 
were  made  to  last  but  five  years,  in  order 
that,  if  the  experiment  did  not  succeed, 
it  might  be  abandoned  without  interna- 
tional controversy. 

These  are  the  treaties  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  practically  refused  to  ratify. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creasingly called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  international  Court. 
When  the  opportune  moment  arrived,  the 
United  States  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
creation  of  that  Court.  To  the  principle 
that  reference  to  such  a  court  is  the  most 
expeditious  and  the  most  equitable  meth- 
od of  settling  controversies  the  United 
States  has  subscribed.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  with  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  it  has  adopted  this  method 
by  solemn  treaties.  But  when  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Denmark 
ask  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  popular  demand,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  official  affirmations,  in 
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accordance  with  the  principle  on  which 
it  has  acted  in  its  dealing  with  the  South 
American  Republics,  to  enter  into  a  gen- 
eral treaty  with  them,  similar  in  its  char- 
acter, the  answer,  and  the  only  answer, 
of  the  Senate  is,  "  We  agree  that  we  will 
agree  when  we  agree  to  agree."  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  mountain 
has  been  laboring,  and  this  is  the  mouse 
which  is  produced.  We  are  glad  that 
the  President  refuses  to  present  this 
mouse  with  the  compliments  of  the 
American  people  to  the  States  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Denmark. 

The  Senate  might  have  refused  to 
ratify  this  treaty  on  the  ground  that 
each  question  should  be  settled  as  it 
arises.  This  would  have  been  a  self- 
respecting  attitude;  but  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  its  attitude  toward 
the  South  American  Republics,  and  un- 
popular with  the  American  people.  It 
might  have  put  further  limitations  on 
the  subjects  to  be  referred  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  arbitration,  though  the 
limitations  seem  to  us  sufficiently  narrow 
already.  But  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
with  the  respect  due  to  so  august  a  body 
this  action  of  the  Senate,  which  brings 
the  National  movement  toward  universal 
peace,  which  we  have  so  briefly  etched, 
to  so  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
namely,  that  we  will  submit  questions  of 
a  legal  nature,  or  involving  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty,  to  the  international 
court  of  arbitration,  provided  that  when- 
ever the  question  arises  we  agree  to 
make  a  treaty  so  submitting  them. 

® 

Room  for  Improvement 

There  have  lately  been  many  evidences 
of  a  local  civic  awakening  at  the  National 
Capital,  which  has  not  yet  found  an  ad- 
equate expression  in  legislation,  though 
the  citizens  of  Washington  are  hopeful 
of  obtaining  more  attention  from  Con- 
gress now  that  District  of  Columbia 
affairs  have  lately  been  deemed  worthy 
of  so  important  a  place  in  a  President's 
Message.  For  nine  years  Washington's 
leading  citizens  and  civic  organizations 
have  been  working  for  a  law  to  authorize 
tfce  condemnation  of  houses  unfit  for 


human  habitation,  but  thus  far  without 
success.  The  alleys  and  side  streets  of 
the  capital  are  disfigured  and  disgraced 
by  many  ramshackle  wooden  shanties 
without  water  or  sanitary  conveniences, 
and  reeking  with  tilth  and  vermin — 
buildings  of  almost  no  value  even  as 
income-producing  properties,  for  they 
rent  for  almost  nothing;  yet  the  only 
house  which  it  has  been  possible  to  con- 
demn under  the  existing  law  was  one 
which  was  found  to  be  structurally  un- 
safe and  threatened  to  fall  over  on  some 
passer-by.  The  similar  dwellings  which 
are  certain  to  cause  many  deaths  by  dis- 
ease cannot  be  touched.  Now  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  has  been  adopted 
for  making  Washington  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  world,  the  unsanitary  and 
unsightly  condition  of  its  poorer  quar- 
ters has  become  a  glaring  discrepancy. 

A  mass-meeting  was  recently  held  in 
the  interest  of  improved  housing  and 
the  allied  movement  for  public  play- 
grounds at  the  capital.  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  presided,  and  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  ex-Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  of  Boston,  who  told  what 
Boston  had  done  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding playgrounds  and  athletic  fields. 
For  ten  large  athletic  fields  and  ten 
local  playgrounds  Boston  has  expended 
$2,147,000  in  land  and  construction, 
and  expends  annually  about  $35,000 
for  maintenance  and  administration.  A 
city  of  Washington's  size  could  attain 
the  Boston  standard  at  one-half  this 
expense ;  but  Mayor  Quincy  made  it 
clear  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
even  in  Boston  before  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  people  should  be  satisfied. 
Washington  has  made  a  beginning  by 
equipping  eleven  small  playgrounds  on 
borrowed  land  with  apparatus  provided 
by  private  philanthropy,  and  manning 
them  with  volunteer  workers  under  the 
guidance  of  one  trained  supervisor.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Weller,  Secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  work  thus  far  accom- 
plished, organizes  a  winter  training  class 
for  volunteer  workers  among  those  who 
are  willing  to  devote  two  or  three  hours 
a  week  to  playground  service  during  the 
summer.  In  this  manner  a  small  amount 
of  money  is  made  to  accomplish  great 
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results.  Beside  the  far-seeing  economy 
of  Boston,  the  small  appropriation  of 
#8,000  which  Congress  was  lately  asked 
to  provide  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Wash- 
ington seems  almost  niggardly. 

As  Mayor  Quincy  pointed  out  in  his 
address,  Washington  is  at  an  advantage 
and  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  cities  enjoying  a  greater  degree  of 
self-government.  From  an  administra- 
tive standpoint  the  capital  has  an  ad- 
vantage, although  its  three-headed  Com- 
mission is  a  somewhat  cumbersome 
executive  which  it  is  now  seriously  pro- 
posed to  replace  by  a  single  Governor. 
With  the  Commissioners,  however,  the 
articulate  public  opinion  of  the  District 
is  as  effective  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  case  of  any  appointive 
officers  whatever.  It  is  in  the  effort  to 
secure  necessary  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict that  the  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Washington  meet  with  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement. It  takes  as  much  time 
for  Congress  to  consider  properly  a 
local  measure  as  one  directly  affecting 
the  entire  country,  and  the  members 
generally  prefer  to  devote  their  attention 
to  matters  of  more  interest  to  their  con- 
stituents than  the  local  needs  of  Wash- 
ington. In  some  cases  it  has  actually 
been  necessary  to  reach  Congressmen 
through  the  influence  of  citizens  of  their 
own  States  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  attend  to  District  legislation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  residents  of  the 
capital  should  manifest  some  impatience 
under  these  conditions,  and  renew  the 
vexed  discussion  of  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  District  government.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  District  are  not  clamoring  for 
the  franchise  as  an  abstract  right,  but  if 
they  are  not  to  have  self-government  it 
seems  necessary  that  Congress  should 
at  least  delegate  some  of  its  legislative 
powers  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict, if  only  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
burden  of  local  questions  in  which  it 
takes  no  real  interest  Washington 
should  be  the  model  city  of  the  country 
in  much  more  than  a  material  or  external 
sense.  It  needs  not  only  a  modern 
wilding  code,  but  compulsory  educa- 
ion  and  anti-child-labor  laws,  a  well- 
onsidered  plan  for  dealing  with  public 
service  corporations,  and  other  legisla- 


tion which  can  now  be  enacted  only  by 
Congress. 

The  Spectator 

Four  months  ago  the  Spectator  as- 
sisted at  the  election  of  President  Roose- 
velt by  taking  part  in  the  festivities  which 
marked  election  night  in  New  York  City. 
Whether  his  assistance  was  extended  to 
the  successful  candidate  in  any  more 
practical  manner,  the  principle  of  the 
secret  ballot,  so  vital  a  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican institutions,  prevents  him  from  dis- 
closing. The  experiences  and  observa- 
tions of  that  evening  interested  the  Spec- 
tator intensely,  and  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion  he  had  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  he  was  doing  a  part 
of  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen.  On  the 
first  of  March  the  Spectator  suddenly 
became  conscious  that  another  occasion 
was  approaching  which  would  combine 
the  same  opportunities  for  duty  and 
pleasure.  He  easily  convinced  himself 
that  it  would  be  patriotic  for  him  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  he  knew  without  the  need 
of  being  convinced  that  he  should  enjoy 
it  He  likes  to  do  things  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  the  lack  of  time  for 
preparations  gave  an  added  zest  to  the 
expedition.  So  to  the  inauguration  he 
went. 

® 

On  arriving  in  Washington,  the  Spec- 
tator quickly  found  that  the  problem  of 
what  to  see  must  be  solved  by  the  process 
of  elimination.  It  was  physically  impossi- 
ble to  see  everything.  The  center  of  in- 
terest would  vibrate  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol 
and  back  again,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  great 
highway  connecting  these  two  points, 
was  to  be  roped  off  and  closed  to  unoffi- 
cial traffic  early  in  the  day,  and  the  jour- 
ney from  White  House  to  Capitol  must 
be  made  by  a  zigzag,  roundabout  course 
that  would  probably  double  the  air-line 
distance.  The  Spectator  therefore  began 
to  eliminate,  in  which  process  he  was 
assisted  by  circumstances.  No  tickets 
admitting  to  the  Capitol  during  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  Congress  and  the  ceremony 
of  swearing  in  the  President  and  the 
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new  Senators  could  be  obtained  by  any 
means  at  the  Spectator's  command.  So 
that  ceremony  was  eliminated,  with  the 
consoling  thought  that,  after  all,  it  was 
only  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  real  drama  of 
the  inauguration.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  a  friend  and  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
money,  tickets  were  obtained  to  the 
stand  before  the  Capitol  where  the  in- 
auguration proper  was  to  take  place,  to 
a  stand  opposite  the  point  in  front  of 
the  White  House  where  the  President 
was  to  review  the  parade,  and  to  the 
Inaugural  Ball.  Friday  afternoon  was 
passed  in  a  visit  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where  the  Spectator  spent  several  hours 
in  observing  with  interest  the  methods 
of  that  august  body.  Most  of  the  work 
of  the  session  had  already  been  com- 
pleted, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
important  bills  which  were  being  consid- 
ered by  a  conference  of  the  two  Houses, 
the  business  before  the  Senate  consisted 
of  bills  of  local  application  or  compara- 
tive unimportance.  It  was  interesting  to 
one  not  familiar  with  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  large  legislative  bodies  to 
observe  that  when  a  bill  came  to  its 
actual  passage,  the  process  of  making  it 
a  law  was  carried  out  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk,  apparently 
without  the  necessity  for  the  attention  of 
any  of  the  Senators.  In  nearly  every 
case  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  vote,  and 
all  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  oft  except  the  one  or  two  who 
wanted  to  take  the  floor  as  soon  as  the 
measure  was  disposed  of.  The  Specta- 
tor was  glad  to  find  that  David  Harum's 
saying  that  "there's  as  much  human 
nature  in  some  folks  as  there  is  in  others, 
if  not  a  little  more,"  was  illustrated  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  A  Senator  from  a  Western  State 
refused  to  allow  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  to  which  he  had  no  objection  what- 
ever, supporting  his  refusal  with  a  vehe- 
ment speech,  because  a  Senator  from  an 
Eastern  State  who  had  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  the  bill  had  previously  ob- 
structed the  course  of  a  measure  whose 
success  the  Western  Senator  had  at  heart. 

$ 

The  Spectator,  with  thousands  of 
others,  cast  anxious  eyes  out  of  his 


window  the  next  morning  and  found 
with  pleasure  that  the  sun  was  doing 
his  best  to  provide  suitable  weather 
for  the  coming  festivities.  As  he  ate 
his  breakfast  he  read  with  interest  in  the 
morning's  papers  the  weather  man's  pre- 
diction of  rain.  He  carefully  digested 
this  information,  made  his  own  observa- 
tions of  the  sky  and  the  atmosphere, 
took  a  short  trial  walk  to  investigate  the 
temperature,  and  then  recklessly  dis- 
carded his  overcoat.  Promptly  at  ten 
o'clock  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  the  Capitol,  escorted  by 
Troop  A,  New  York  City's  militia  cavalry 
squadron,  and  by  a  little  group  of  his  own 
Rough  Riders,  and  followed  by  members 
of  his  Cabinet  in  carriages  and  small 
detachments  of  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Spanish  War.  While  watch- 
ing the  little  cavalcade  as  it  passed  down 
the  Avenue,  it  seemed  to  the  Spectator 
that  there  was  something  significant-  of 
democracy  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
men  in  the  fact  that  in  those  half-dozen 
carriages,  each  occupied  by  four  men, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  which  of 
them  was  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation. 

0 

The  thronged  pavements  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  making  anything  like 
rapid  progress  impossible  there,  the 
Spectator  turned  into  unfamiliar  streets 
and  pursued  a  circuitous  route  toward  the 
Capitol.  How  many  streets  he  passed 
through  before  he  reached  that  vicinity 
he  cannot  say,  but  there  seemed  to  him 
to  be  an  endless  succession  of  them. 
From  a  brief  and  empirical  study  of  the 
street  plan  of  Washington  the  Spectator 
has  evolved  what  seems  to  him  the  funda- 
mental principle,  or  at  least  the  principle 
which  is  most  apparent  when  he  is  trying 
to  get  anywhere.  No  street  must  run 
parallel  to  any  other  street.  If  by  any 
chance  a  street  catches  itself  doing  so, 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  one  of  those  circles 
which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  it  takes  a  jump  of  two  or  three 
blocks  to  the  right  or  left  and  starts  off 
again  at  a  different  angle.  The  Spec- 
tator wandered  from  street  to  street, 
turning  a  comer  whenever  he  reached  one, 
and  finally,  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
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management,  found  himself  at  the  Capi- 
tol. He  was  by  no  means  alone  on  his 
journey,  for  the  side  streets  were  well 
filled  with  people.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  psychology  of  mobs  as  distinct  as 
the  psychology  of  individuals,  and  the 
Spectator  is  sure  that  an  observer  could 
have  found  a  unity  in  the  actions  of  the 
Inauguration  Day  crowds,  a  scientific 
study  of  which  would  have  made  an  im-. 
portant  contribution  to  human  knowl- 
edge. From  the  Spectator's  observations, 
they  were  distinguished  by  two  charac- 
teristics— an  insatiable  desire  to  walk 
and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  silence. 
The  crowds  were  walking  endlessly,  tire- 
lessly, in  any  and  all  directions,  seemingly 
with  no  definite  purpose. 

® 

The  Spectator  reached  his  seat  in  the 
inaugural  stand  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  settled  himself  for  a  two  hours' 
wait.  The  stand  filled  rapidly,  and  the 
people  sat  and  shivered  and  speculated 
on  what  was  going  on  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Capitol.  Clouds  had 
covered  the  sky  and  a  small  gale  was 
blowing.  The  Spectator  thought  with 
sadness  of  the  weather  man's  prediction, 
regretted  bitterly  his  recklessness  of  the 
morning,  and  found  himself  wondering 
if  the  pleasant  lady  next  him  wouldn't 
be  inclined  to  let  him  share  her  umbrella 
when  the  rain  came,  and  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
day's  doings  if  he  got  as  wet  as  he  fully 
expected  to.  His  neighbors  speculated 
on  the  amount  of  sickness  that  would 
inevitably  result  from  this  exposure.  But 
all  the  forebodings  were  destined  to 
happy  disappointment,  for  soon  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  murmurs  of 
"  Roosevelt  weather,"  "  Roosevelt  luck," 
were  heard  here  and  there.  The  long 
waiting  was  enlivened  by  the  appearance 
of  the  West  Point  cadets  and  the  "  mid- 
dies "  from  Annapolis,  who  marched  up 
and  took  their  station  before  the  Presi- 
dent's stand.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  the  first  to  ap- 
pear from  the  Capitol,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  President  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  They 
took  their  places  in  the  raised  box  where 
the  inaugural  ceremony  was  to  take 


place,  while  the  throng  of  Senators, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  invited  guests 
spread  themselves  out  within  the  re- 
served inclosure  behind  the  central  box. 
When  the  oath  of  office  had  been  sol- 
emnly administered  by  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice,  President  Roosevelt  rose 
to  make  his  inaugural  address.  The 
Spectator  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
within  thirty  yards  of  where  the  Presi- 
dent stood,  and  he  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  delivery  of  the  address.  In  addi- 
tion he  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
hearing  at  least  eight  words  of  it,  but  as 
they  were  not  consecutive  he  received 
no  very  deep  impression  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks.  He  did,  however,  re- 
ceive a  very  strong  impression  of  the 
personality  of  the  speaker — an  impres- 
sion of  a  strong  man  in  dead  earnest 
saying  the  things  that  he  believed  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  After  the  ad- 
dress the  President  entered  his  carriage, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  parade 
which  began  to  form,  and  started  for  the 
White  House.  The  crowd,  too,  began 
to  make  its  way  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  Spectator  retraced  his  wander- 
ing course  to  reach  his  seat  for  the 
parade. 

® 

All  big  parades  are  so  much  alike  that 
the  Spectator  need  not  describe  this  one. 
He  enjoyed  it,  for  there  were  many  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  lots  of  bands,  and 
the  Spectator  is  very  much  a  boy  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  martial  shows  and  stir- 
ring music.  But  he  enjoyed  still  more 
watching  the  President  in  the  reviewing 
stand  across  the  street.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Annapolis  cadets,  the  sailors  from 
the  war-ship  Colorado,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  navy,  his  applause  for 
the  Porto  Rican  regiment  and  the  Fili- 
pino scouts,  his  hearty  recognition  of 
his  friends  among  some  of  the  political 
organizations  and  marching  clubs,  and 
the  very  real  interest  with  which  he 
watched  for  nearly  four  hours  the  prog- 
ress of  the  procession,  were  to  the  Spec- 
tator the  most  interesting  incidents  of 
the  day.  When  the  parade  was  over,  he 
felt  that  he  knew  Theodore  Roosevelt 
better  and  by  no  means  admired  and 
liked  him  less. 
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II. — In  Dalny  and  at  the  Front 


INTERESTING  as  Dalny  may  be 
for  a  day  or  two,  it  becomes  very 
tiresome  when  one  is  longing  to  get 
to  the  front  and  is  officially  held  up, 
apparently  without  reason,  for  nearly  a 
week.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  we  could  hear  the  booming  of  big 
guns  in  the  direction  of  Port  Arthur; 
but  no  word  came  from  General  Nogi, 
and  without  his  permission  we  could  not 
leave  the  dirty  Russian  office  on  the 
Kiefski  Prospect,  where  it  was  always 
cheerless  and  cold,  where  we  had  to 
sleep  on  narrow,  lumpy  sofas,  and 
where — to  adopt  Toku's  quaint  English 
— "Russian  insects  sometime  come  very 
fierce."  Mr.  Curtis  suggested  to  Lieu- 
tenant Oata  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  frighten  away  these  ferocious  insects 
by  having  our  two  "  boys  "  sit  up  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  night  and  play 
Japanese  tea-house  melodies  on  the 
Russian  piano.  But  the  Lieutenant,  who 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  Japanese  music 
than  I  had,  declared  that  such  a  course 
of  procedure  would  "  only  make  them 
come  more  " — would  attract  them,  in  fact, 
from  all  the  other  houses  in  the  block — 
so  that  suggestion  was  vetoed. 

As  we  could  not  expect  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  feed  us  while  we  waited 
indefinitely  for  orders,  we  set  out  on  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  in  search  of  a 
place  where  we  could  get  our  meals. 
As  it  was  still  early,  hundreds  of  Man- 
churian  teamsters  were  seeking  employ- 
ment for  the  day,  and  the  Kiefski  Pros- 
pect for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  an 
almost  solid  mass  of  horses,  mules,  don- 
keys, and  steers,  harnessed,  by  means  of 
rope  traces,  to  all  sorts  of  dusty  wagons 
and  carts.  On  the  sidewalk  there  was 
a  dense  throng  of  at  least  five  hundred 
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deeply  sunburned  men  in  gray  skull-caps 
and  wadded  clothing  of  Nankin  blue  who 
crowded  in  groups  around  Chinese  trans- 
portation contractors  and  waved  in  air 
long-handled  whips  decorated  with  square 
red  flags  as  they  shouted  lustily  for  rec- 
ognition and  engagement.  At  first  sight 
the  street  seemed  to  be  impassable,  but 
by  dodging  around  carts  and  under  the 
heads  of  horses  and  mules  we  finally  got 
out  of  the  congested  area,  and  made  our 
way  through  the  commercial  quarter  to 
a  Chinese  restaurant  known  to  many  of 
the  war  correspondents  as  the  "Sing 
Song  Chow  House."  One  might  have 
supposed  from  its  name  that  it  was  an 
Oriental  cafe"  chantant ;  but  it  proved  to 
be  a  quiet,  unpretentious  place,  which 
was  half  grocery  and  half  restaurant,  and 
which  prepared  and  served  meals  in  any 
desired  style,  from  Franco-Russo-Man- 
churian  to  plain  Japanese.  The  walls  of 
the  restaurant  proper  were  decorated 
with  long  inscribed  strips  of  red  fire- 
cracker paper ;  colored  Chinese  lanterns 
hung  overhead;  and  as  soon  as  you 
seated  yourself  at  one  of  the  oilcloth- 
covered  tables  a  servant  surrounded  you 
and  shut  you  in  with  folding  screens  on 
which  Chinese  tigers  and  imperial  drag- 
ons were  heavily  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  cook  always  came  himself  for  orders, 
but  you  seldom  got  what  you  asked  for. 
To  your  inquiry  whether  you  could  have 
this  or  that,  he  always  responded,  with  a 
stiff  military  salute,  "  Can  catchee,"  but 
the  thing  was  never  caught.  He  actu- 
ally borrowed  one  morning  from  a 
neighboring  meat-market  a  fine-looking 
leg  of  lamb  and  brought  it  in  for  our 
inspection;  but  although  we  approved 
it  enthusiastically  and  ordered  him  to 
roast  it  for  dinner,  he  calmly  returned  it 
to  the  meat-market  and  we  saw  it  no 
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more.  In  its  place  we  had  a  Chinese 
stew,  whose  component  parts  it  was 
safer  to  guess  at  than  analyze.  How- 
ever, we  managed  to  get  enough  that 
was  eatable  to  make  good  the  waste  of 
tissue  caused  by  long  walks  in  cold 
winds,  and  we  boarded  with  Mr.  Sing 
Chong  four  days.  As  a  curiosity,  I  ap- 
pend a  literal  copy  of  the  bill  that  was 
furnished  to  us,  in  English,  for  a  single 
day's  meals : 

SING  CHONG  YON  HOTEL  SHOP 

October  20 — 3  pieces  Man.  Basts. 

Breakfast   2.25 

And 

October  20 — 3  pieces  Man.  Basts. 

Lunch   3.75 

And 

October  20 — 3  pieces  Man.  Basts. 

Dinner   5.2S 

And 

October  20—3  pieces  Man.  1  Battle. 
Large  Beer   .40 

S.&-C.  Y.  1 1.65 

The  "  Battle  "  of  "  Large  Beer  "  and 
the  "  3  pieces  of  Man  "  were  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but  the  word  "  Basts  "  in 
the  first  three  lines  puzzled  us.  If  we 
had  brought  dogs  or  horses  to  the  restau- 
rant, I  should  have  thought  that "  Basts  " 
meant  "  beasts,"  and  that  the  food  for 
the  latter  was  included  in  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  "  3  pieces  of  Man."  Inas- 
much, however,  as  we  had  no  domestic 
animals,  I  finally  concluded  that "  Basts  " 
must  be  a  pidgin- English  transliteration 
of  the  Chinese  word  for  "  hungry,"  and 
that  it  was  inserted  as  a  sort  of  apolo- 
getic justification  of  the  exorbitant  rates 
charged.  Three  pieces  of  Man  who 
always  came  in  ravenously  hungry  must 
expect  to  be  basted  in  the  bill,  and  the 
mysterious  letters  "  S.  &  C."  in  red  ink 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  were  probably 
intended  to  characterize  the  food  as 
"  Satisfying  &  Cheap  "  at  twelve  yen  per 
day.  We  did  not  find  it  so,  but  the 
accessories — the  golden-dragon  screens, 
the  happy-fortune  texts  on  long  strips  of 
crimson  paper  which  were  pasted  against 
the  walls,  and  the  cheerful "  Can  catchee  " 
of  the  optimistic  cook  when  we  asked  for 
something  that  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
stock — were  worth  at  least  four  yen  a 
day  to  three  pieces  of  man  from  the  Oc- 
cident who  took  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  methods,  the 


decorations,  and  the  quaint  bills  of  "  Sing 
Song  Chow  Houses"  and  Manchurian 
"  Hotel  Shops."  If  they  had  only  basted 
their  meats  more  and  their  customers 
less,  I  should  remember  them  with  joy  1 
One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Dalny,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  "  Rail- 
way Station  No.  2,"  where  we  used  to  go 
every  afternoon  to  see  the  combined 
train  come  in  with  sick  and  wounded 
from  Port  Arthur  and  Liaoyang.  I  was 
not  morbidly  desirous  of  looking  at 
mangled  and  tortured  men ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  were 
treated  and  cared  for  by  the  corps  of 
Red  Cross  doctors  and  nurses,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  was  curious  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  national  character,  whether  the 
extraordinary  fortitude  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers could  be  shaken  or  broken  down 
by  twenty  hours  of  suffering  in  jolting 
flat  cars,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  dust  of  the  Manchurian  day 
and  to  the  penetrating  chill  of  the  long 
Manchurian  night  I  fully  satisfied  my- 
self with  regard  to  both  points.  Sick 
and  wounded  men  from  the  front  are 
brought  back  to  Dalny  as  carefully  as 
they  can  be  brought  in  the  cars  that  the 
Japanese  have  at  their  disposa .  Those 
whose  cases  are  most  serious  are  put 
into  closed  box  cars  and  are  furnished, 
when  necessary,  not  only  with  extra 
blankets  but  with  mattresses.  The  lightly 
wounded  and  convalescent  sick  have  to 
ride  in  open  flat  cars ;  but  they  are  seldom 
crowded,  and  by  wrapping  themselves 
up  in  their  blankets  and  overcoats  they 
manage,  somehow,  to  get  through  the 
night.  That  both  classes  suffer  intensely 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but  they  do 
not  show  it.  In  a  whole  train-load  you 
may,  possibly,  see  one  man,  with  a 
broken  shoulder  or  a  smashed  thigh,  who 
contracts  his  brow  in  a  faint  scowl  as  a 
clumsy  stretcher-bearer  shakes  or  jolts 
him  in  taking  him  out  of  the  train ;  but 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  five  hundred  hold  their  grip  and 
make  no  sign.  Such  fortitude,  you  may 
say,  is  the  cultivated  stoicism  of  many 
centuries,  and  perhaps  it  is ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  thousands  of 
men  who  are  "  bigger  than  anything  that 
can  happen  to  them,"  and  who  endure 
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long-protracted  agony  not  only  with  forti- 
tude but  with  patience  and  gendeness. 
I  have  seen  many  thousands  of  Japanese 
sick  and  wounded,  in  hospitals,  at  sea, 
on  the  road,  and  at  the  front ;  but  I  have 
never  known  one  of  them  to  groan, 
whimper,  complain,  or  growl.  Their 
splendid  self-control  can  neither  be 
shaken  by  sickness  nor  broken  down  by 
the  torture  of  neglected  and  inflamed 
wounds. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  in 
Dalny,  Prince  Karl  of  Hohenzollern  left 
there  with  his  staff  for  Liaoyang.  A 
company  of  soldiers  had  been  drawn  up 
on  the  platform  to  do  him  honor  ;  all  the 
high  military  officers  in  the  city  were 
present  in  their  smartest  uniforms ;  and 
behind  the  third-class  carriage  in  which 
he  took  his  seat  there  was  a  long  line  of 
flat  cars  filled  with  reserves  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  bound  for  the  Shaho.  Just 
before  the  Prince's  train  started,  the 
daily  train  of  wounded  from  the  front 
pulled  in  on  a  parallel  track,  and  never 
were  there  presented  more  sharply  con- 
trasted pictures  of  going  to  battle  and 
returning  from  battle — of  the  showy  side 
and  the  tragic  side  of  war.  The  soldiers 
bound  north,  as  they  sat,  with  their  rifles 
at  their  sides,  on  plank  seats  arranged  in 
transverse  rows  across  the  cars,  had  on 
fresh,  dark-blue  uniforms  with  neat  belts 
and  cartridge-boxes,  wore  Japanese  caps 
banded  with  red,  and  looked  clean,  trim, 
alert,  and  strong.  The  men  who  came 
back  from  the  north  were  bareheaded, 
white-bandaged  wrecks  of  humanity,  in 
worn,  mud-stained  clothing  and  water- 
browned  shoes,  without  weapons,  knap- 
sacks, or  military  equipment  of  any  kind. 
Scores  of  them  were  unable  to  get  on 
their  feet,  and  even  those  who  could 
walk  were  so  disorderly  in  dress,  so  grimy 
with  coal-smoke,  and  so  gray  with  dust 
that  they  looked  like  destitute  tramps 
smashed  up  in  a  railway  accident  and 
just  turned  out  of  an  emergency  hospital. 

The  arrangements  for  their  reception 
were  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Several  hundred  Chinese  stretcher-bear- 
ers and  ambulance  men  were  waiting 
for  them  at  the  station,  and  those  who 
could  not  walk  were  carried  up  out  of 
the  railway  cut  to  a  series  of  large  closed 
sheds,  where  they  were  promptly  exam- 


ined by  a  corps  of  Red  Cross  surgeons, 
and  furnished,  when  necessary,  with  hot 
food  from  a  neighboring  kitchen.  Every 
man  brought  with  him,  from  the  field 
hospital  at  the  front  where  he  had  been 
treated,  not  only  his  identification  tag, 
but  a  complete  medical  record  of  his 
case,.  The  surgeons  in  the  sheds  read 
these  papers,  examined  the  patients,  de- 
cided what  should  be  done  with  them, 
made  additional  notes  on  the  records, 
and,  after  giving  them  time  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  sent  them  to  steamers  lying 
at  the  piers,  or  to  one  of  the  forwarding 
hospitals  in  the  city.  The  slightly  wound- 
ed and  convalescent  sick  went  direcdy 
to  Japan,  while  the  more  serious  cases 
were  held  in  Dalny  for  further  treatment. 
Everything  was  done  with  perfect  order 
and  system,  and  in  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  train  the 
sheds  were  empty  and  all  the  men  were 
either  in  hospital  or  on  their  way  home. 
In  order  to  get  room  for  new  arrivals 
from  Port  Arthur  and  the  north,  the 
resident  surgeons  made  a  partial  clear- 
ance of  the  Dalny  hospitals  every  day, 
by  sending  to  Japan  all  patients  who 
were  able  to  stand  the  sea  voyage.  Half 
a  dozen  Red  Cross  steamers  were  con- 
standy  going  back  and  forth,  and  every 
one  of  the  larger  transports,  such  as  the 
Tosa-maru  and  the  Aki-maru,  had  ac- 
commodations for  wounded,  and  carried 
a  regular  staff  of  thirty  surgeons  and 
nurses.  When,  therefore,  a  man  reached 
Dalny,  he  had  no  more  severe  hardships 
to  anticipate.  It  is  unnecessary,  per- 
haps, to  compare  the  treatment  of  Japan- 
ese sick  and  wounded  with  that  received 
by  our  soldiers  in  eastern  Cuba  and  on 
some  of  the  transports  that  brought  them 
home ;  but  we  may  profitably  think  about 
the  matter  and  take  notes.  The  bringing 
of  disabled  men  in  open  flat  cars  from 
Liaoyang  to  Dalny  is  bad,  and  causes 
unnecessary  suffering;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Japanese  had  to 
change  the  gauge  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  road,  and  import  all  the 
rolling  stock  for  it  from  Japan,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  carrying  on  a 
great  war  and  sending  to  the  front  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  for  an  army  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men.  It 
was  virtually  impossible,  in  such  circum- 
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stances,  to  equip  the  railway  with  hospi- 
tal trains,  and  they  had  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  freight  cars.  If  fight- 
ing continues  in  the  north  through  the 
winter,  the  transportation  of  wounded 
from  Liaoyang  to  Dalny  in  open  flat  cars 
may  become  impracticable,  on  account 
of  die  severity  of  the  Manchurian  climate ; 
but  the  soldiers  at  the  front  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  warm  clothing, 
and  by  the  time  the  cold  becomes  intense 
the  Japanese  will  probably  have  brought 
over  closed  cars  enough  to  make  up  two 
or  three  ambulance  trains,  warmed  by 
hibachis  or  sheet-iron  stoves.  Mean- 
while their  facilities  for  treating  and 
transporting  the  wounded  seem  to  be 
fully  adequate,  and  although  they  have 
sometimes  had  to  handle  as  many  as 
twelve  thousand  disabled  men  in  a  week, 
they  have  never  been  overwhelmed.  At 
a  single  bandaging  station  I  have  known 
them  to  pick  up  and  give  first  aid  to 
two  thousand  wounded  men  in  eight 
hours. 

On  the  23d  of  October  we  finally 
received  permission  to  proceed  to  Port 
Arthur,  and,  loading  our  baggage  into  a 
Chinese  cart,  we  bade  good-by  to  the 
dust,  torn  lace  curtains,  lumpy  sofas, 
and  "fierce"  insects  of  the  Russian  office 
on  the  Kiefski  Prospect.and  walked  down 
to  the  railway  station  in  the  residential 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  degree  of  comfort  with  which  one 
can  go  by  rail  from  Dalny  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  besieging  army  before 
Port  Arthur  depends,  first,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  train  that  one  happens  to 
catch,  and,  second,  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  Japanese  did  not  find  in 
Dalny  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
enough  to  equip  the  southern  division 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  road,  and  con- 
sequsntly  they  had  to  bring  engines 
and  cars  from  the  narrower  railways  of 
Japan,  and  then  change  the  gauge  of 
the  Manchurian  line  to  fit  them.  As 
flat  cars  were  more  easily  transported 
&nd  more  generally  useful  than  either 
box  cars  or  coaches,  few  of  the  latter 
were  imported,  and  passengers  bound 
for  Port  Arthur  or  Liaoyang  had  to  go 
as  live  stock,  and  to  get  along  as  best 
they  could  without  seats  and  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  wind  or 


weather.  Once  a  day  the  station-master 
at  Dalny  was  supposed  to  make  up  a 
train  de  luxe,  by  adding  to  the  long  line 
of  loaded  flat  cars  a  single  third-class 
coach ;  but  one  could  never  find  out 
whether  this  particular  train  would  leave 
Dalny  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  or  at 
night,  and  the  chances  were  at  least 
three  to  one  that  a  traveler  going  either 
south  to  Port  Arthur  or  north  to  Liao- 
yang would  have  to  sit  for  hours  on  a 
pile  of  lumber,  a  box  of  hard  bread,  or 
a  big  eleven-inch  shell,  with  a  cold  wind 
whisding  about  his  ears  and  a  cloud  of 
coal  smoke  from  the  locomotive  filling 
his  eyes  with  cinders  and  his  lungs  with 
sulphurous  gas. 

When  we  went  to  the  station,  or  rather 
to  the  place  where  the  station  had  been, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  23, 
we  found  that  the  first  train  to  Port 
Arthur  that  day  consisted  of  six  flat  cars, 
piled  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  with  lumber.  "We  never  can  get 
our  baggage  up  on  those  loads,"  I  said 
to  Curtis,  in  dismay,  as  I  glanced  at  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  heavily  loaded 
cars.  "We  can  hardly  climb  up  our- 
selves without  a  ladder."  There  were  a 
number  of  empty  flat  cars  on  a  neighbor- 
ing siding,  and  we  tried  to  persuade  the 
station-master  to  attach  one  of  these  to 
the  train  for  our  use ;  but  he  said  that 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rolling  stock 
he  could  not  send  out  a  car  without  a 
load,  and  that  we  must  either  get  our 
baggage  up  on  the  lumber  in  some  way 
or  wait  for  a  later  train.  As  we  had 
already  been  waiting  in  Dalny  five  days 
for  permission  to  go  to  the  front,  we 
were  determined  not  to  submit  to  further 
delay,  even  if  we  had  to  abandon  our 
heavy  baggage  altogether ;  so,  returning 
to  the  platform,  we  ordered  our  "  boys  " 
to  throw  up  the  lighter  packages,  and 
then  climbed  up  ourselves  between  two 
of  the  cars,  where  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  boards  afforded  a  sort  of  foothold. 
There  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  forty 
or  fifty  Japanese  soldiers  on  the  train, 
and  as  soon  as  they  noticed  our  embar- 
rassment they  came,  with  characteristic 
good  nature,  to  our  relief,  and,  swarming 
over  the  sides  of  the  cars,  helped  our 
servants  to  hoist  the  heavy  trunks  and 
cases  of  provisions  up^ej  precipices  of 
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lumber  and  stow  them  away  on  top. 
The  locomotive  engineer,  who  had  been 
watching  with  benevolent  interest  our 
efforts  to  get  aboard,  then  blew  a  short 
blast  on  his  whistle,  and,  with  much  jerk- 
ing and  clanking  of  couplings,  we  slowly 
got  under  way,  ran  out  of  the  deep 
Culebra  Cut,  skirted  for  two  or  three 
miles  the  blue  water  of  the  upper  bay, 
and  finally  lost  sight  of  Dalny  as  we 
rounded  the  base  of  a  stony  hill  and 
entered  the  shallow,  treeless  valley  which 
extends  northward  to  the  junction  of 
the  Talienwan  branch  with  the  main 
line  at  Sanshilipu. 

The  interior  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
is  much  more  thickly  settled  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  than  the  barrenness  of 
the  seacoast  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Every  mile  or  two  we  passed  long,  sub- 
stantial Manchurian  farm-houses  with 
stone  walls  and  A-shaped  roofs  of  tiles 
or  thatch ;  and  in  the  stone-walled  court- 
yards that  surrounded  them  there  were 
many  signs  of  agricultural  thrift  and 
prosperity  in  the  shape  of  well-fed  domes- 
tic animals,  carts,  stables,  haystacks,  and 
big  piles  of  millet  or  shelled  corn  dry- 
ing in  the  sunshine  on  square  mats  of 
closely  woven  reeds.  The  year's  crops 
had  all  been  harvested,  but  the  denuded 
fields  were  dotted  with  men  and  women 
in  garments  of  faded  blue,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  plowing,  or  in  pulling 
up  cornstalk  roots  for  winter  fuel.  Long 
lines  of  native  carts  with  provisions  for 
General  Nogi's  army  were  raising  clouds 
of  dust  on  the  wagon  road  to  Port 
Arthur ;  and  here  and  there  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  one  might  see  a  blind- 
folded donkey  grinding  com  by  pulling 
around  in  a  circle  a  horizontal  bar  at- 
tached to  the  upper  of  two  millstones, 
or  a  big  gray  mule  dragging  a  corrugated 
stone  roller  over  a  layer  of  millet  stalks 
on  a  circular  threshing-floor  of  hard- 
beaten  earth.  All  the  agricultural  meth- 
ods of  the  country  seemed  to  be  primitive 
and  rude ;  but  the  whole  population  was 
at  work,  and  had  something  tangible  to 
show,  moreover,  for  its  labor.  In  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  if  not  in  the 
.fertility  of  its  soil,  Manchuria  impressed 
me  more  favorably  than  Korea. 

As  one  goes  from  palny  to  Port  Ar- 
thur by  rail,  one  wonders  that  the  Rus- 


sians were  ever  driven  from  the  splen- 
did defensive  positions  that  the  country 
everywhere  affords.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  peninsula  is  a  mass  of  steep,  bar- 
ren hills,  which  rise,  in  places,  to  heights 
of  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  teeti 
and  Which  command  every  road  and 
path  through  the  intervening  valleys  and 
defiles.  >  When  Port  Arthur  was  isolated 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railroad  north  of 
Kinchow,  General  Stoessel  had  under 
his  command  an  army  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  men,  possibly  forty  thousand, 
besides  the  bluejackets  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur fleet.  After  leaving  five  thousand 
men  to  garrison  the  seacoast  forts,  he 
still  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
men  available  for  field  operations ;  and 
with  such  a  force,  in  a  country  that  is 
full  of  natural  strongholds  of  the  most 
formidable  kind,  he  ought  to  have  held 
back  the  Japanese  advance  twice  as  long 
as  he  did.  Between  the  Kinchow  Isth- 
mus and  Port  Arthur  there  are  at  least 
half  a  dozen  hills  and  ranges,  such  as 
Antzushan,  Antzuling,  Kensan,  and  the 
Langshan  range,  which  might  have  been 
made  as  strong  as  Nanshan,  or  20V 
Meter  Hill;  and  if  the  Russians  had 
defended  these  positions  with  half  the 
courage  and  obstinacy  that  they  after- 
ward displayed  in  the  defense  of  the 
forts  and  intrenched  hills  of  Port  Arthur 
itself,  they  might  have  inflicted  immense 
losses  upon  the  Japanese,  and  might 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to 
begin  siege  operations  before  the  end  of 
October  or  November.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  throwing  their  whole  available 
force  to  the  front,  so  as  to  intrench 
Strongly  and  hold  securely  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  hills  on  the  lines  of  the 
Japanese  advance,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  greatly  outnumbered  at 
almost  every  point  of  attack,  failed  to 
intrench  properly  the  naturally  strong 
positions  that  the  country  afforded,  and 
offered  comparatively  feeble  resistance 
at  places  where  they  should  have  fought 
as  fiercely  as  at  Nanshan.  The  only 
heights  that  they  fortified  adequately 
and  defended  with  anything  like  vigor 
were  Shuangtaikou,  Antzuling,  and  Ta- 
paishan ;  and  even  from  these  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  with  a 
loss  of  only  a  thousand  men,  although, 
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according  to  the  official  Japanese  report, 
they  had  in  action  a  total  force  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand,  with  sixty  field  guns. 

The  reasons  for  the  ineffective  resist- 
ance of  the  Russians  to  the  Japanese 
advance  on  Port  Arthur  were  probably 
three.  In  the  first  place,  no  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  defense  had  previously 
been  thought  out,  and  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  select  and  fortify  strategic 
positions  southwest  of  the  Kinchow 
Isthmus.  When,  therefore,  the  Japan- 
ese stormed  Nanshan  Hill  and  took  pos- 
session of  Dalny,  the  Russians  had  to 
decide  upon  a  plan  of  campaign  hur- 
riedly, and  in  a  time  of  excitement  and 
confusion.  In  the  second  place,  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  probably  had  no  well-organ- 
ized system  of  transportation,  and  he 
doubtless  found  it  very  difficult  to  feed 
large  bodies  of  troops  and  keep  them 
supplied  with  ammunition  on  wild,  bar- 
ren mountains  at  a  distance  from  the 
railroad.  Finally,  the  Japanese,  who 
are  indefatigable  marchers  and  hill- 
climbers,  and  who  have  an  admirable 
transportation  system,  advanced  south- 
ward in  three  or  four  columns  and  by 
as  many  different  routes,  so  that  while 
they  were  attacking  in  one  place  they 
were  threatening  to  outflank — and  often 
were  actually  outflanking — in  another. 
General  Stoessel,  who,  very  likely,  had 
never  studied  the  topography  of  the 
peninsula  in  connection  with  a  possible 
plan  of  invasion  by  three  or  four  routes 
simultaneously,  found  it  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  Japanese  movements  and  combi- 
nations, and  often  abandoned  strong 
positions  for  fear  that  if  his  troops  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  against  one  hostile 
column  their  retreat  to  Port  Arthur  might 
be  cut  off  by  another.  The  extreme  right 
and  left  wings  of  General  Nogi's  army 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  apart;  its 
intercommunicating  columns  were  push- 
ing southward  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  on  one  flank  or  the  other 
they  were  constantly  getting  around  or 
behind  Russian  positions  that  might  have 
been  held  against  direct  frontal  attacks 
for  weeks.  It  is  altogether  probable, 
moreover,  that  General  Stoessel  placed 
great  reliance  upon  the  chain  of  power- 
ful forts  which  surrounded  the  city,  and 
that  he  thought  it  unwise  to  waste  men 


in  the  desperate  defense  of  distant  hilb 
and  passes  when  the  nearer  line  of  in- 
trenchment  was  so  certainly  impregnable. 
In  any  event — for  these  reasons  or  for 
others— the  Russians  did  retreat  steadily 
through  the  peninsula  and  did  abandon 
a  whole  series  of  positions  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  which  the  Japanese 
would  have  held  for  five  or  six  months 
against  an  army  double  or  treble  their 
own  in  size.  The  result  was  a  much 
earlier  investment  of  Port  Arthur  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  Rus- 
sians shown  greater  ability  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  preliminary  campaign 
and  more  vigor  in  the  defense  of  the 
outlying  hills.  It  might  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  final  outcome  if 
the  Japanese  had  lost  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men  before  they  got  within 
shelling  distance  of  the  big  permanent 
forts,  and  if  they  had  had  to  begin  siege 
operations  in  November  instead  of  Au- 
gust The  Russians  are  doubtless  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  their  stubborn 
defense  of  Port  Arthur ;  but  in  allowing 
the  Japanese  to  construct  without  inter- 
ference a  ten-mile  boom  from  Terminal 
Head  to  the  outer  Elliott  Islands,  in 
permitting  them  to  land  without  opposi- 
tion in  Yentoa  Bay,  in  neglecting  to 
prepare  a  second  line  of  defense  at  Nan- 
kuanling  on  the  Kinchow  Isthmus,  and 
in  failing  adequately  to  intrench  and  hold 
the  extremely  strong  positions  between 
that  isthmus  and  Port  Arthur,  they 
showed  lack  of  foresight,  lack  of  energy, 
and  lack  of  strategic  skill.  Between 
Sanshilipu  Junction  and  the  front  we 
could  see  from  the  train  many  long  lines 
of  Russian  rifle-pits  and  a  few  earthen 
embankments  or  remains  of  sand-bag 
batteries ;  but  I  did  not  notice  anything 
that  could  properly  be  called  a  fort  or 
even  a  semi-permanent  intrenchment 
The  defensive  works,  such  as  they  were, 
had  evidently  been  constructed  after  the 
Russian  defeat  at  Nanshan  Hill. 

Although  the  distance  from  Dalny  to 
Port  Arthur  by  rail  is  only  forty  miles, 
the  journey,  owing  to  stops,  waits,  and 
switching,  occupies  three  or  four  hours, 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  we  finally  climbed  down  from  our 
fiat  cars  and  stretched  our  cramped  legs 
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where  General  Nogi  had  his  headquar- 
ters. It  was  a  typical  Manchurian  ham- 
let of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  stone  houses 
surrounded  by  walled  courtyards  and 
shaded  by  a  few  clumps  of  willow  and 
poplar  trees  from  which  the  last  withered 
leaves  of  autumn  were  just  falling.  A 
feeble  brook  ran  past  it  in  rather  a  deep, 
barren  gulch,  and  between  this  brook 
and  the  houses  ten  or  fifteen  saddle- 
horses,  tied  to  posts  under  the  trees, 
were  pawing  the  ground  impatiently  as 
they  waited  for  their  riders.  Here  and 
there,  in  the  courtyards,  stood  a  few 
large  conical  tents  of  white  canvas,  and 
a  little  farther  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  just  across  a  dusty  road,  there 
was  a  scattered  collection  of  rough  board 
shanties  and  matting  shacks,  which 
were  banked  up  with  earth  and  sheltered 
by  ^hick  outer  walls  of  standing  corn- 
stalks to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
northerly  winds.  Chinese  children  were 
playing  in  one  of  the  two  streets  that 
made  up  the  native  village ;  chickens 
and  ducks  were  wandering  about  among 
the  ihanties  and  shacks  of  the  Japanese 
quarter;  a  long  train  of  donkeys  had 
just  come  in  loaded  with  bundles  of  fire- 
wood ;  and  down  in  the  gulch,  beside 
the  .stream,  two  or  three  soldiers  were 
washing  clothes,  while  another  was  super- 
intending the  boiling  of  water  in  two 
big  iron  kettles  mounted  on  a  sort  of 
wheeled  soup-kitchen  that  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Russians.  Of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  there  was  hardly 
a  suggestion.  A  solitary  sentry  stood 
at  the  courtyard  gate  of  General  Nogi's 
house ;  but  there  were  no  officers  in  the 
streets ;  no  mounted  orderlies  were  spur- 
ring in  or  out  with  reports  or  orders; 
not  a  flag  was  flying  in  the  whole  settle- 
ment ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  wretched  Chinese  vil- 
lage, with  its  annex  of  frontier  shacks 
and  shanties,  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Third  Imperial  Army,  and  that  from 
it  were  being  directed  the  movements  of 
sixty  thousand  men  on  a  fighting-line 
more  than  ten  miles  in  length. 

Turning  in  at  the  open  gate  of  a 
walled  courtyard  partly  shaded  by  trees, 
we  entered  a  long,  one-story  Manchurian 
house  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  in  a 
small,  scantily  furnished  room,  decorated 


with  strips  of  red  paper  and  mural  paint- 
ings of  Chinese  Buddhas  or  saints,  we 
found  General  Ijichi,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Third  Army.  He  received  us  cor- 
dially, and  began  at  once  to  apologize 
for  die  delay  to  which  we  had  been  sub- 
jected at  Dalny.  Our  arrival  there,  he 
said,  had  been  reported  to  him,  but  as 
he  had  received  no  information  with 
regard  to  us  from  the  War  Department, 
he  did  not  know  who  we  were  nor  what 
disposition  to  make  of  us.  He  had 
therefore  detained  us  until  he  could  get 
instructions  from  the  General  Staff  in 
Tokyo.  It  occurred  to  me,  while  this 
explanation  was  being  interpreted,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  simpler  to  send 
for  us  at  once,  and  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  personally  our  letters  of 
introduction  and  passes,  especially  as 
General  Ijichi  knew  that  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  Japanese  officer;  but  I 
made  no  comment  The  General  then 
inquired  what  our  wishes  and  plans  were, 
and  suggested  that  as  life  at  the  front 
would  be  full  of  discomforts  and  hard- 
ships, we  might  find  it  better  to  go  back 
to  Dalny  and  live  there,  coming  to  the 
front  occasionally,  by  train,  to  witness 
general  assaults,  of  which  we  should  re- 
ceive due  notification.  To  this  we  stren- 
uously objected.  Residence  in  Dalny 
was  quite  as  uncomfortable  as  life  at  the 
front  could  be  ;  and  to  watch  a  siege  at 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  was  obviously 
impracticable.  After  some  further  con- 
versation it  was  decided  that,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Curtis  had  no  tent,  and  mine  was 
not  large  enough  to  hold  us  all,  with  our 
servants,  quarters  should  be  provided 
for  us  in  one  half  of  a  Chinese  house  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Liukiatun. 
This  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  staff  headquarters,  and  at  least  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  advanced  Jap- 
anese positions ;  but  we  were  not  then 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  were  glad  finally 
to  get  settled  anywhere  at  the  front. 

General  Ijichi  then  informed  us  that 
we  should  not  be  permitted  to  send  out 
letters  or  telegrams  for  publication,  that 
we  should  be  required  to  submit  even 
our  private  letters  to  censorship,  and 
that  we  must  agree  to  remain  at  Port 
Arthur  until  the  end  of  the  siege.  To 
these  conditions  we  assented.    We  were 
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then  conducted  to  a  clean  matting  and 
cornstalk  shack  near  the  commissary 
department,  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
"spare  room,"  or  guest-house,  for  the 
headquarters  staff ;  and  there,  an  hour 
or  two  later,  a  Japanese  soldier  brought 
to  us  a  bountiful  and  well-cooked  dinner 
of  soup,  fish,  beefsteak,  well-made  ome- 
let, mashed  sweet  potatoes,  bread,  but- 


ter, French  brandy,  and  wine.  Late  in 
die  evening,  after  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day,  we  went  to  bed  on  comfort- 
able army  cots,  and  tried  to  get  to  Bleep ; 
but  the  window-shaking  concussions  of 
the  big  siege  guns  near  at  hand  and 
the  sputter  of  rifles  and  drumming  of 
machine  guns  in  the  distance  kept  us 
long  awake. 


Washington  Then  and  Now1 

By  Edward  Everett.  Hale 
In  Two  Parts— II. 


YES,  I  suppose  in  a  fashion  all  capi- 
tals are  alike.  But  the  people  in 
Washington  are  a  little  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  their  capital  is  more  like  London 
or  Berlin  or  Paris  than  it  is.  Napoleon 
used  to  say  that  there  were  men  in  cel- 
lars in  Paris  who  had  never  heard  of  his 
name,  who  had  never  heard  of  Louis 
XVI.'s  name,  and  who  knew  practically 
almost  nothing  of  the  years  between 
Louis  XVI.  and  what  Carlyle  called  the 
"  whiff  of  grape-shot."  I  suppose  some- 
thing like  this  is  true  now.  This  could 
not  be  true  in  Washington.  Yet  in 
Washington  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  hard  at  work  and  do  the 
Lord's  business  who  are  very  indifferent 
to  the  names  of  the  figureheads  or  the 
steersmen  of  the  day.  I  have  asked 
Cambridge  undergraduates  to  tell  me 
with  whom  they  were  reading  their  Latin 
or  their  political  history,  and  they  have 
not  known  the  name  of  their  teacher. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  ask  any  official  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  in  Washington 
who  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  find  him  ignorant  But  I  do 
think  there  is  many  an  official  in  Wash- 
ington whom  I  might  ask  today  who 
would  be  President  Roosevelt's  succes- 
sor if  he  died,  and  the  man  should  not 
be  able  to  tell  me. 

In  every  department,  and  this  is  for- 
tunate for  the  country,  there  are  some 
men  quite  too  useful  to  be  turned  out 
on  a  change  of  administration.  Who- 
ever else  goes,  Mr.  A.  B.  must  remain,  or 
Mr.  X.  Y.,  to  keep  the  machine  running. 
•Copyright,  1905,  the  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 


They  told  me  in  Paris  when  I  was  first 
there  that  when  Louis  Philippe  became 
King,  in  1830,  there  were  clerks  in  the 
public  offices  who  had  served  there  since 
Louis  XVI.  was  on  the  throne.  That 
was  more  than  forty  years.  Directoire, 
First  Consulate,  Empire,  Bourbon,  it 
was  all  one  to  them  ;  the  King's  work  or 
the  Republic's  work  went  on  with  even 
step,  equo  pale. 

Any  change  in  such  order,  as  you  can 
see,  is  bad.  I  remember  I  once  had  a 
letter  from  Washington  to  ask  me  if  I 
could  tell  them  where  Kohl's  maps  were 
— a  collection  of  considerable  value 
which  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl  had  made  for 
them.  I  said  I  would  show  them  the 
first  time  I  was  in  Washington,  and  then 
I  took  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Department  which  wanted  to  know — took 
him  in  a  cab  to  a  house  which  the 
Department  had  occupied-  in  the  war, 
and  went  up  into  a  particular  hallway 
where  was  the  original  chest  in  which 
Kohl's  maps  were  to  be  found.  There 
have  to  be  certain  permanent  people 
who  remember  the  traditions  of  the  De- 
partment 

Sometimes  such  people  drop  into  the 
habits  of  all  chancelleries  and  adopt 
that  infamous  rule  of  feudal  governments 
that  it  is  better  not  to  do  a  thing  than  to 
do  it 

I  love  to  tell  die  stories  on  the  other 
side  which  show  that  with  us  the  Sover- 
eign is  the  People,  that  the  Sovereign  is 
in  die  saddle,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
pokes  about  in  Washington  as  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  did  in  Bagdad.   The  late 
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Commodore  Green  told  me  that,  coming 
home  from  the  West  Indies  when  he  was 
a  youngster,  he  said  in  the  office  of  die 
chief  of  his  Bureau  that  he  thought  it 
was  time  that  the  longitudes  should  be 
readjusted  by  electric  telegraph.  If  you 
will  think  of  it,  this  gives  you  absolute 
precision,  far  greater  than  stellar  obser- 
vations give.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau 
spoke  of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent 
the  next  morning  for  the  young  Lieuten- 
ant, and  at  once  asked  him  how  he 
would  take  the  longitudes,  and,  seeing 
that  he  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
gave  him  a  small  vessel  for  voyages  in 
die  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all  the  men  he 
wanted. 

From  this  beginning  began  the  system 
of  telegraphic  longitudes,  which  has  gone 
so  far  that  now  every  hydrographic 
bureau  in  the  world  uses  the  longitudes 
which  Uncle  Sam  has  calculated  from 
our  own  observations  in  every  ocean. 
Green  was  at  work  in  his  little  tent  on 
an  island  far  away,  where  they  had  a 
wir;  to  London,  when  some  English  offi- 
cers came  in,  introduced  themselves,  and 
were  interested  in  seeing  the  processes. 
Green  said,  "  Why  don't  you  get  some 
of  this  to  do?  The  whole  world  is  to  be 
done,  and  you  would  like  the  work."  To 
which  one  of  them  replied,  "  Get  some 
of  it  to  do  1  How  should  we  get  it  ?" 
"  Why,"  said  Green,  "  you  would  go  to 
the  Admiralty,  tell  them  about  it,  and 
ask  them  to  commission  you."  At  which 
the  Englishman  replied,  "  Dear  Mr. 
Green,  if  we  spent  half  as  much  time  in 
the  Admiralty  as  you  have  spent  in  talk- 
ing to  us,  we  should  be  kicked  down- 
stairs." 

There  is  the  difference  between  work- 
ing in  a  country  where  the  People  is  the 
fountain  of  honor  and  the  Sovereign  of 
the  nation  and  another  country  where 
you  have  got  to  tell  Quogga  to  tell  Mingo 
to  ask  Sambo  to  ask  Caesar  to  send  up 
your  card  to  Mr.  Smith  to  ask  him  to 
consult  Mr.  Jones  as  to  whether  Sir 
Stopford  Buckles  will  appoint  a  day  when 
he  can  receive  you. 

Two  friends  of  mine,  botanists,  were 
coining  up  a  few  months  ago  from  a 
botanical  expedition  in  the  South.  They 
missed  their  connection  in  Washington, 


so  that  they  had  five  or  six  hours  to  stay 
there.  Without  any  introduction,  they 
went  at  once  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment There  they  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  people  who  did  not  know  their 
names,  I  suppose.  They  told  of  their 
interest  in  forests,  they  told  just  what 
they  wanted  to  see  and  to  know,  and 
before  they  were  five  minutes  older  one 
of  them  was  sitting  by  one  cabinet  in 
one  room  and  another  by  the  right  cabi- 
net in  another  room ;  and  they  had  every 
facility  for  studying  in  the  best  collec- 
tions of  the  world  precisely  the  things 
which  interested  them  and  which  they 
wanted  to  know. 

Compare  this  with  an  experience  of 
mine  in  London  in  1859. 

I  arrived  in  London  early  in  October. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  had  asked 
me  to  make  some  copies  for  him  in  the 
State  Paper  office.  I  wanted  to  do  the 
right  thing,  so  I  called  at  once  on  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas.  Mr. 
Dallas  will  not  mind  it  now  if  I  say  that 
he  thought  of  himself  quite  as  highly  as 
he  ought  to  think.  He  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  letters  of  introduction  which 
I  brought  him,  and  the  whole  interview 
was  a  fine  illustration  of  etiquette,  diplo- 
macy, and  red  tape  in  which,  dear  reader, 
I  assure  you  I  could  and  can  do  as  well 
as  another  if  there  is  occasion.  So  I  told 
him  what  Mr.  Bancroft  wanted  and  I. 
He  said  that  if  I  would  write  him  a  note 
which  he  could  send  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
send  that  note  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  would  confer 
with  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  and  that 
he,  Mr.  Dallas,  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Keeper  of  the  Records  would  give  me  the 
permission  I  wanted.  Here  I,  barbarian 
that  I  was,  thanked  him,  but  said  if  I 
might  sit  a  moment  at  his  desk  I  would 
write  the  memorandum ;  that  I  wanted 
to  see  the  portfolio  of  American  papers, 
very  limited  as  I  need  not  say,  of  1 584. 
Mr.  Dallas's  hair  turned  gray  as  I  spoke 
of  sitting  at  his  desk.  He  said  he 
thought  I  had  better  give  more  thought 
to  the  letter  and  had  better  go  to  my 
lodgings  and  write  him  a  note  which,  as 
before,  he  could  send  to,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
I  aecepted  the  snub,  went  to  my  "  lodg- 
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seen  Mr.  Dallas  from  that  day  to  this. 
What  happened  was  this — that  that  eve- 
ning I  met  at  a  little  party  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  diligent  and  celebrated  historian  of 
that  time,  that  the  next  morning  he 
introduced  me  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  that  he  gave 
me  a  line  which  opened  the  whole  his- 
tory of  England  for  a  thousand  years  to 
me.  I  made  my  copies  and  sent  them 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  suppose  the  next  day, 
and  then  went  off  for  ninety  days  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere.  On  my  return 
home  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  Janu- 
ary, as  I  shook  hands  with  the  Captain 
of  the  Europa  in  Queenstown  Harbor,  he 
said  to  me  that  I  should  find  a  note  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  my  stateroom.  I 
wondered  what  the  Foreign  Office  had 
to  do  with  me,  and  I  ran  downstairs  to 
find  a  permit  from  the  Record  Office, 
countersigned  by  the  Home  Office,  coun- 
tersigned again  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
permitting  me  to  examine  the  letters  of 
the  year  1 584. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  but  there  is  more 
or  less  of  this  fuss  and  feathers  in  Wash- 
ington, but  I  do  say  that  when  the  Peo- 
ple is  Sovereign  and  the  Sovereign  is  in 
the  saddle,  there  is  much  less  of  it  than 
there  is  where  they  are  trying  to  main- 
tain the  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
to  use  the  machinery  of  Egbert  or  Alfred 
or  William  the  Conqueror.  This  some- 
times ends  in  putting  Wamba  the  son  of 
Witless,  son  of  an  alderman  the  son  of 
a  fool,  into  the  cab  of  a  modern  loco- 
motive to  take  an  express  train  across 
the  country. 

There  is  an  old  saw,  concocted  a 
generation  ago,  which  said  that  when  a 
Boston  man  is  introduced  to  a  newcomer, 
he  asks,  "  What  does  he  know  ?"  That 
in  New  York  the  Knickerbocker  asks, 
"  How  much  is  he  worth  ?"  In  Phila- 
delphia the  people  ask,  "Who  was  his 
grandfather?"  In  which  joke  there  is 
an  element  of  truth.  The  Washington 
people  say  that  they  ask,  "  What  can  he 
do  ?"  I  think  that  to  a  very  perceptible 
extent  this  epigram  is  true.  The  inter- 
esting thing  about  social  life  here  is  that 
you  meet  so  many  different  sorts  of 
■people.    You  would  not  be  surprised 

uch  if  one  of  them  had  three  arms,  or 

another  had  wings,  or  if  another  had 


some  sort  of  ears  or  eyes  which  repre- 
sented a  seventh  or  an  eighth  sense. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  habits  of  one 
man  have  been  so  unlike  those  of  another 
that  you  are  somewhat  surprised  that  you 
find  yourself  talking  English  with  them 
alL  They  do  not  know  it  themselves,  but 
they  really  live  a  good  deal  each  man  in 
his  own  world.  I  said  above  that  in  the 
old  days  everybody  in  Washington  kept 
the  run  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress, 
but  now  the  people  keep  the  run  of  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  what  the  proceedings  in 
Congress  are.  But  you  shake  hands 
with  a  press  reporter  and  go  up  into  the 
office  of  the  "  How  To  Do  It  Bureau," 
to  find  a  gentleman  who  has  not  thought 
of  Congress  for  a  week.  He  probably 
knows  that  Mr.  Cannon  is  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  has 
heard  of  Mr.  Gorman  and  Mr.  Lodge  in 
the  Senate.  But  he  dismisses  them 
because  they  are  doing  their  business ; 
he  is  doing  his.  Well,  it  is  a  little  as  I 
once  had  in  the  same  week  a  letter  from 
James  Haverstock  in  Burnside's  Army 
to  ask  me  if  I  could  tell  him  where  his 
brother  John  was;  and  I  had  another 
note  from  John  Haverstock  to  ask  me  if 
I  could  tell  him  where  James  Haverstock 
was.  I  wrote  to  each  of  them  that  his 
brother  was  in  the  same  brigade  in  North 
Carolina  that  he  was  in  himself,  and 
that  if  he  would  get  a  pass  from  the 
Colonel  he  could  go  over  and  see  him. 
James  and  John  were  both  in  their  duty ; 
they  were  serving  God,  as  the  Prayer- 
Book  puts  it,  in  the  condition  of  life 
where  he  had  appointed  them.  And  it 
is  a  little  in  the  same  way  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  "  How  To  Do  It  Bureau  " 
knows  that  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  understand  their  business 
better  than  he  does,  and  does  not  bother 
his  head  about  them  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Cannon 
had  things  of  certain  importance  to  do. 
They  have  gained  that  certain  experi- 
ence which  no  newspaper  reporter  has, 
and  so  they  really  think  that  the  men  in 
the  "  How  to  Do  It  Bureau  "  know  more 
than  they  do  about  the  handling  of  yel- 
low fever  and  the  irrigation  of  Arizona. 
And  this  is  to  say  that  they  have  arisen 
to  that  sublime  height  in  which  a  man 
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obeys  the  instructions  which  are  given 
to  the  Thessalonians. 

As  I  have  intimated,  there  is  another 
element  in  the  Washington  of  to-day  in 
which  the  city  differs  entirely  from  what 
I  call  irreverently  the  Virginia  "  mud- 
hole"  of  1844.  By  exactly  the  same 
law  which  sends  the  geese  and  ducks 
from  beyond  the  equator  to  Bird  Rock 
in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
then  sends  them  back  again,  a  flock  quite 
as  large  of  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  pass  south  every  winter  to 
Florida  and  Georgia  and  perhaps  Mexico 
and  then  pass  north  again  as  the  spring 
opens ;  earlier  or  later,  as  the  counsels 
of  men  or  women  happen  to  prevail  in 
the  separate  families  of  the  migrators. 
Well,  exactly  as  the  geese  and  ducks 
and  rice-birds  have  to  stop  sometimes  to 
rest  themselves  in  their  flight,  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  from  the  North  have  to 
stop  at  Washington  to  give  two  or  three 
days  to  inquiries  as  to  the  government 
of  the  country  and  how  it  is  administered. 
They  do  not  stop  at  Chester  or  Perryville 
or  Baltimore,  though  the  train  stops  at 
those  places.  But  at  Washington  they 
stop  and  spend  what  Miss  Ferrier  calls 
the  rest  day,  the  dress  day,  and  the  press 
lay.  Then  they  go  on.  Those  same 
birds  do  not  stop  when  they  come  back, 
jut  the  tenth  part  which  did  not  stop 
when  they  went  on  stop  when  they  return, 
rhis  constant  renewal  of  life,  all  belong- 
ng,  as  you  observe,  to  the  immediate 
amily  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Nation, 
rives  a  curious  element,  or  bright  spots  of 
[old,  if  you  please,  to  each  day,  such  as 
[  have  never  observed  in  any  other  place 
n  which  I  have  lived.  It  is  a  very 
nteresting  element.  It  does  Washington 
i  great  deal  of  good  and  it  does  this 
«ople  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  propor- 
ion  as  they  make  a  longer  or  shorter 
tay,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they 
>elieve  the  newspapers  less  or  more  when 
hey  read  about  Washington,  and  are 
•etter  or  worse  informed  as  to  the  real 
jovernment  of  the  Nation.  To  meet 
uch  featherless  birds  of  passage,  if  you 
ire  of  the  temperament  of  the  people  who 
ike  that  sort  of  thing,  you  will  look  in 
it  the  Arlington  or  the  New  Willard  or 
he  Driscoll  or  the  Normandie  or  all  of 
hem  every  day  and  shake  hands  with 


Mrs.  Vanderlip,  to  whom  you  gave  her 
degree  at  Chautauqua  in  1893,  or  with 
Mr.  Champernoon,  whose  father  was  at 
school  with  you  at  the  Latin  School  in 
1833.  They  will  tell  you  the  last  news 
from  New  Padua  or  Fort  Fairfield,  and 
you  will  tell  them  whether  the  Cabinet 
changes  mean  a  quarrel  or  have  been 
foreordained  from  centuries.  If,  while 
you  are  talking  with  one  or  two  of  them 
in  the  great  common  hall  which  is  now 
a  part  of  every  hotel,  there  turns  up  a 
very  bright  and  intelligent-looking  fellow 
whom  they  do  not  know  but  whom  you 
do  know,  and  the  conversation  suddenly 
changes  to  Nansen's  book  or  to  the 
temperature  of  Wilkes's  Land  in  the 
Antarctic,  that  is  because  this  gentleman 
is  a  press  correspondent.  I  like  these 
gentlemen,  and  they  have  been  promoted 
step  by  step  in  journalism  till  they  occupy 
the  most  important  post  in  the  metro- 
politan journals.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  observe  that  their  presence 
in  any  circle  is  apt  to  throw  a  restraint 
upon  the  conversation  there.  If  it  hap- 
pens sometimes,  occasionally  let  us  grant, 
but  still  sometimes,  that  the  metropolitan 
journal  or  the  metropolitan  correspond- 
ent does  not  voice  the  latest  whisper  of 
the  Washington  circles,  it  is  because  of 
a  certain  reticence  which  is  natural 
enough  when  they  are  present 

Now,  let  us  contrast  all  this  with  the 
old  Washington.  I  was  walking  down 
town  one  morning  in  1844  and  I  met 
Moses  Grinnell,  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  New  Bedford.  I  joined 
him,  and  he  told  me  the  morning's  news. 
Samuel  Hoar  had  arrived  from  Charles- 
ton with  his  daughter,  having  been  turned 
out  of  that  city  by  a  mob  of  gentlemen, 
who  waited  upon  him  and  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  leave  Charleston  with  his 
daughter  a  mob  of  blackguards  would 
compel  him  to  do  so.  Samuel  Hoar  would 
have  been  as  willing  to  die  from  a  Charles- 
ton pistol  as  any  man,  but  he  rightly 
measured  the  position,  and  with  his 
daughter  took  the  steamboat  for  Wil- 
mington and  came  up  to  Washington. 
It  was  seventeen  years  before  Sumter, 
but  Grinnell  knew  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  Before  the 
morning  had  passed  I  had  written  to  the 
"  Daily  Advertiser  "  in  Boston  the  news 
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of  this  crisis,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  letter  arrived  in  Boston.  It  was 
printed  in  the  next  morning's  "  Adver- 
tiser," and  in  a  day  more  it  was  in 
New  York.  It  was  copied  in  the  New 
York  journals,  and  was  the  first  news 
which  those  journals  printed  of  a  trans- 
action which  we  now  know  was  critical 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  professional  newspaper  cor- 
respondent in  Washington  in  the  year 
1844.  I  do  know  of  our  correspondents 
in  the  "Advertiser"  office,  that  the  letters 
were  from  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Grin- 
nell  and  Mr.  Choate,  who  had  no  idea 
that  the  "  Advertiser  "  would  need  other 
information  than  they  could  give  it.  In 
earlier  years  the  letters  which  will  be 
found  there  by  careful  historians  are 
from  Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Choate, 
Robert  Winthrop,  Daniel  Webster,  Joseph 
Story,  and  one  or  other  New  England 
Representatives.  The  earliest  letter  from 
my  brother  is  of  the  date  of  1843.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  press  will  excuse  me 
and  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  physical  necessity  which  now  com- 
pels so  many  square  inches  of  news  a 
day,  whether  there  be  any  news  or  not, 
has  not  improved. the  quality  of  the  daily 
letters  which,  naturally  enough,  the  local 
press  of  every  city  has  to  print  every 
morning  or  evening. 

There  was  no  better  sign  of  the  times 
in  those  early  days  than  one  could  see 
in  any  issue  of  the  Charleston  dailies. 
Observe  that  not  one  of  them  printed 
more  than  five  hundred  copies.  How 
they  lived  Heaven  knows.  But  they  did 
have  an  impudent  habit  of  omitting  Na- 
tional news,  as  if  it  were  only  by  accident 
that  they  had  any  concern  with  it  Ex- 
actly as  the  "  Tribune  "  has  no  separate 
heading  every  day  of  the  action  of  the 
Swiss  Government,  so  the  Charleston 
"  Courier  "  did  not  recognize  what  was 
going  on  at  Washington,  except  as  it 
would  an  incident  of  general  information. 
If  it  were  proposed  to  inspect  steam- 
boats on  Southern  rivers,  they  would  copy 
the  information  as  they  would  have  copied 
a  motion  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the 
importing  of  cotton. 

This  single  illustration  suggests  that 
it  may  be  well  to  put  in  words  the  cen- 
tral distinction  between  the  Washington 


of  1844  and  that  of  1905.  The  motto 
of  the  "  Madisonian,"  I  think  the  paper 
was  named,  which  pretended  to  be  die 
special  organ  of  the  General  Government 
in  those  early  days,  was  in  the  words 
attributed  to  Jefferson,  "  The  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  governs  least"  I 
cannot  fix  the  quotation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  "  Madisonian  "  said  it  was  from  Jef- 
ferson is  no  evidence  that  it  was  so. 
But  when  you  remember  that  in  John 
Adams's  time,  when  the  yellow  fever  was 
in  Philadelphia,  Adams  went  to  Braintree 
and  the  other  members  of  his  little  Cabi- 
net to  their  respective  homes,  and  one 
might  say  there  was  no  General  Govern- 
ment practically  for  many  months  till 
the  Philadelphia  fright  was  over,  you 
understand  what  happened  before  the 
people  were  really  wonted  to  the  idea  of 
a  Nation.  You  get  traces  of  the  same 
thing  when  "you  find  that  Jefferson  never 
alludes  to  cotton-gins  or  steamboats,  and 
that  as  far  down  as  Jackson's  time  there 
were  plenty  of  men  to  say  that  Congress 
could  not  appropriate  money  for  a  Na- 
tional road  to  the  West 

Now  you  remember,  by  contrast,  quite 
enough  instances  of  such  coy  indiffer- 
ence to  National  duties  in  your  visits  at 
different  departments  to-day.  Here  is 
the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  it  sends 
its  agents  over  the  world.  A  man  in 
Guatemala  finds  ants  which  will  destroy 
the  cotton  weevil  in  Texas,  a  man  ir 
northern  China  collects  and  brings  home 
peach-stones  of  a  variety  invaluable  tt 
America.  But  if  you  had  proposed  a  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  John  Tyler's 
time,  you  would  have  been  told  that  th< 
Constitution  gave  no  power  for  any  sue] 
thing.  Or  you  go  to  Dr.  Harris,  at  th< 
Bureau  of  Education;  he  is  in  corre 
spondence  with  all  the  States  and  all  th< 
Territories  right  and  left ;  he  is  sendinj 
or  receiving  information  for  the  whok 
Nation.  As  a  little  side  amusement  ant 
play  the  Department  of  Education  has 
changed  the  whole  interior  life  of  Alask: 
by  introducing  reindeer  from  Siberia 
Now,  to  have  proposed  a  Board  of  Ed^ 
cation  in  1840  would  have  been  ma  dries: 

The  Civil  War  changed  all  that  A 
I  am  fond  of  saying,  the  United-State 
is  a  Nation,  while  our  Southern  master 
were  then  saying  all  the  time  the  Unite 
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States  are  a  Confederacy.    They  pre- 
tended, when  the  President  made  an 
official  pronouncement,  that  he  held  just 
the  same  relation  to  die  United  States 
as  the  Queen  of  Holland  now  holds  to 
the  forty  States  which  have  consented 
to  the  Hague  Conventions.    But  nobody 
says  this  now.    Sam  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry  from  their  seats  in  any  other 
world  look  with  amazement  though  with 
satisfaction  on  a  capital  of  a  Nation 
which  extends  from  sea  to  sea.    It  is  a 
Nation  which  understands  home  rule  as 
nobody  else  understands  it.    Yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  Nation  which  is  not 
afraid  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  to  launch  a 
navy  if  the  needs  of  the  Nation  require. 
At  this  moment  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  engaged  in  the  irrigation  of  a 
million  square  miles,  be  the  same  more 
or  less.    If  you  ask  them,  as  the  British 
commander  asked  Ethan  Allen,  by  what 
authority  they  are  acting,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  say,  as  he 
said,  that  they  are  at  work  "  in  die  name 
of  God  and  the  Continental  Congress." 
They  would  not  talk  about  State  sover- 
eignty or  State  supremacy.    They  would 
say,  I  hope,  that  a  good  many  million 
people  in  the  world  are  asking  God  for 
their  daily  bread,  and  it  is  the  business, 
as  He  orders,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  enlarge  the  world's  prod- 
uce of  daily  bread.    "  Time  works  with 
us,"  they  will  say,  "  and  in  a  few  years 
we  will  give  you  farms  which  produce  a 
hundred  bushels  to  an  acre  where  the 
cactus  or  the  mesquite  now  struggle  for 
their  lives." 

Yes,  the  agonies  of  the  four  years  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  of  April,  1 86 1 ,  and  the 
third  of  April,  186S,  can  never  be  fully 
told,  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  God  of 
history  has  already  given  us  the  com- 
pensation far  such  agonies,  as  in  the 
forty  years  which  have  passed  since  he 
has  made  it  certain  to  the  eighty  million 
people  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  that  the  United  States  is  a  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
distinguished  English  traveler  said  to 
me  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  keep  on 
fighting,  "but,  of  course,  you  know, 
there  cannot  be,  you  know,  a  nation  ex- 
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tending  from  the  Atlantic  io  the  Pacific. 
There  never  has  been  such  a  nation  and 
there  never  will  be.  You  will  have  to 
arrange  for  four  different  nations  to  cover 
that  territory."  To  whom  I  replied, 
with  rage  hardly  concealed,  "There 
never  has  been  such  a  nation,  but  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  there  shall  be,  and 
you  will  see  that  that  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for." 

Now,  precisely  as  Jerusalem  was  a 
city  guided  by  the  priesthood,  even  if  .the 
technical  rule  was  in  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers, as  Lowell  is  a  city  of  weavers  and 
spinners,  as  New  York  is  a  city  of  trades- 
men buying  and  selling,  as  Princeton  is 
a  city  of  students  and  teachers,  so  is 
Washington  a  city  of  men  and  women 
who  are  fed  by  the  Nation,  who  work 
for  the  Nation,  who  live  for  the  Nation, 
and  as  the  Nation  chooses.  Granting 
that  half  of  them  have  ties  and  memories 
which  bind  them,  say,  to  Georgia  or 
Minnesota  or  the  State  of  Maine,  or  to 
other  States ;  granting  that  some  of  them 
even  go  to  vote  in  those  States  as  a  sort 
of  gallant  symbol  of  their  birth  and  edu- 
cation, all  this  is  but  a  trifle,  because 
their  life  is  a  National  life.  Twenty-five 
thousand  people  is  a  large  number  when 
you  remember  that  the  population  of  the 
white,  which  is  the  ruling  race  in  the 
city,  all  told,  is  not  "more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand.  When  we 
were  school-boys,  we  used  to  say  with 
James  Otis,  "  One-fifth  are  fighting  men." 
I  suppose  we  could  say  of  Washington 
now  that  one-fifth  of  its  white  residents 
are  in  the  direct  service  of  Uncle  Sam — 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  for  the  loyal  love  which  these  peo- 
ple bear  to  the  Union,  to  the  Nation  of 
which  they  are,  by  whom  they  were 
nursed,  there  was  really  nothing  to  com- 
pare in  the  Washington  of  1844,  if  you 
left  out  perhaps  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  This  man  was  a  Virginian, 
that  man  was  a  Carolinian,  and,  sand- 
wiched in  with  them,  one  in  a  dozen, 
was  some  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles,  but  who  would  have  called 
himself  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Michigan 
man,  while  his  own  successors  in  office 
to-day  would  say  gladly  and  proudly 
that  they  are  Americans. 
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Ash  Wednesday 

By  Mabel  Earle 

"  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray."— Matt.  vi.  6. 

The  door  is  shut. 

After  long  days  of  distance  I  have  come, 
Kneeling  to  clasp  Thy  feet  and  hold  them  fast: 
Loose  thou  the  lips  that  long  have  waited  dumb, 
Unseal  these  aching  eyes  in  tears  at  last. 
Darkness  and  doubt  have  barred  me  from  Thy  face; 
Now  have  I  barred  my  door  to  all  but  Thee: 
Here  in  the  shadow  let  me  find  Thy  grace. 
O  Christ  of  God  1  be  pitiful  *o  me. 

The  door  is  shut 

Lord,  I  have  sinned.    The  ways  were  all  so  sweet, 
So  fair  the  flowers  I  chose  to  call  them  mine, 
So  strong  the  staff  I  took  to  help  my  feet, 
So  dear  the  love  that  held  my  heart  from  Thine. 
The  broken  reed  I  leaned  on  pierced  my  hand; 
O  Christ  1  Thy  hands  were  pierced  one  day  for  me. 
Love  failed  me,  fainting  in  a  desert  land; 
Thine  was  the  Love  thorn-crowned  on  Calvary  1 

The  door  is  shut 

Lord,  wast  Thou  waiting,  waiting  all  the  days? 

O  patient  in  Thy  pity,  pity  mel 

Lord,  hast  Thou  come  down  all  the  desert  ways 

To  find  the  wandering  heart  that  cried  to  Thee? 

My  hands  reach  out  and  clasp  Thy  garment  white, 

My  Jears  in  rain  upon  Thy  feet  are  shed; 

O  pardon,  in  that  patience  infinite, 

And  lay  Thy  hands  of  healing  on  my  head  I 

The  Condition  of  Women  in  Cuba 

By  Frederic  M.  Noa 


AT  the  second  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction 
held  in  Santa  Clara  City,  Cuba, 
in  1903,  the  degraded  condition  of 
woman  in  that  fair  island  was  most  elo- 
quently and  ably  treated  by  the  eminent 
j>r.  Ramdn  M.  Alfonso,  Secretary  of  the 
Special  Commission  of  Hygiene.  Since 
then  her  cause  has  found  a  most  earnest 
advocate  in  the  Havana  newspaper  "  La 
Discusidn,"  which  is  arousing  public 
interest  and  co-operation  in  the  matter. 

The  Cuban  woman  certainly  deserves 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  swaddling-clothes 
to  which  centuries  of  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish seclusion  have  condemned  her.  She 
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is  a  most  interesting  personality,  and, 
whether  white  or  colored,  educated  or 
ignorant,  wealthy  or  poor,  has  a  natural 
charm,  grace,  and  dignity  which  are 
peculiarly  her  own.  She  is  extremely 
affectionate,  and  makes  an  ideal  wife  and 
mother,  except  that  too  often  her  very 
affection  renders  her  excessively  indul- 
gent to  her  children,  whom  she  is  apt  to 
spoil. 

The  majority  of  the  women  of  Cuba 
belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  the  white 
element,  mostly  descendants  of  the  best 
stock  of  France  and  Spain,  constituting 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  sex.  Much 
beauty  prevails  among  Cuban  women, 
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many  different  types  being  found,  such 
as  the  tall,  robust  type  with  golden  and 
sometimes  auburn  hair,  fair  complexions, 
and  light  eyes ;  and,  as  a  striking  con- 
trast, the  more  petite  brunette,  dark-eyed 
type  of  Southern  Spanish  ancestry. 

The  Cuban  woman  possesses  native 
vivacity  and  brilliancy,  and  when  given 
a  fair  opportunity  can  distinguish  herself 
as  much  as  her  more  favored  and  privi- 
leged American  and  British  sisters. 
Under  the  old  Spanish  regime  not  a  few 
attained  distinction  in  various  lines  of 
human  activity.  Among  these  is  the 
celebrated  Sefiora  Marta  Abreu  de  Este'- 
vez,  one  of  Cuba's  most  remarkable 
practical  philanthropists,  who,  in  her 
active  career  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
established  in  her  birthplace,  the  interior 
httle  city  of  Santa  Clara,  so  many  free 
schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  institu- 
tions that  her  fame  spread  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  central  Government  of 
Spain  honored  her  with  a  suitable  deco- 
ration. In  music,  letters,  and  art  quite 
a  number  of  Cuban  ladies  have  shown 
decided  talent,  the  productions  of  the 
female  poets  of  Cuba  being  esteemed 
among  the  choicest  gems  of  Spanish 
literature.  Indeed,  it  is  startling  to  find 
that,  in  the  beautiful  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles, just  emerging  from  the  darkness 
and  thralldom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
should  have  been  born,  in  the  old  city 
of  Puerto  Principe,  Central  Cuba,  in 
1814,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
literary  lights  and  geniuses  of  modem 
times,  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda, 
who  even  in  her  earliest  childhood  re- 
vealed astonishing  poetical  and  dramatic 
gifts.  Removing  to  Spain  when  only  a 
young  girl  of  twenty-two,  she  resided 
there  twenty-three  years,  and  won  instant 
recognition  from  such  severe  critics  as 
Juan  Valera,  Jose"  Zorrilla,  Hartzenbusch, 
and  the  most  brilliant  literati  of  Madrid. 
Besides  exquisite  lyrical  poetry  and 
romantic  and  artistic  novels,  she  pro- 
duced great  dramas  and  tragedies,  truly 
Shakespearean  and  Biblical  in  their  char- 
acter, which  have  been  repeatedly  per- 
formed in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Spain 
before  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  woman's 
achievements  in  Cuba  are,  however,  ex- 


ceptional cases,  the  great  mass  of  the 
sex,  through  unfavorable  environment, 
evil  conditions,  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices, being  dwarfed,  repressed,  and 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment to  which  their  natural  abilities 
entitle  them.  While  it  is  true  that  under 
Spanish  rule  the  daughters  of  the  highly 
cultured  minority  of  Cuban  aristocracy, 
and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  those  of  the 
more  fortunate  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Havana  and  other  large  Cuban  cities, 
received  a  fine  education,  either  in  the 
National  University  or  in  the  best  relig- 
ious or  secular  academies  of  the  island, 
or  even  were  sent  to  Paris,  the  masses 
of  the  female  sex  in  Cuba  were  doomed 
to  a  grinding  struggle  for  existence  and 
to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  ignorance, 
and  degradation.  Hence,  to  the  Cuban 
woman  in  general,  the  American  inter- 
vention and  influence  were  a  godsend 
indeed;  as,  for  the  first  time  in  four 
hundred  years,  the  gates  of  opportunity 
were  opened  to  her,  and  the  regenerat- 
ing forces  of  modem  civilization  could 
freely  penetrate  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  island.  Nevertheless,  the  evil 
effects  of  centuries  of  false  ideals  and 
conditions  could  not  be  swept  away  in  a 
moment,  or  even  in  a  few  fleeting  years. 
The  vast  majority  of  Cuban  men  have 
yet  to  be  taught  to  value  and  respect  the 
opposite  sex  at  its  true  worth.  Old, 
ingrained  Spanish  prejudices  still  regard 
it  as  degrading  for  a  Cuban  woman  to 
earn  an  honorable  living  by  the  sweat  of 
her  brow,  and  a  mild  shock  was  caused 
when,  at  the  first  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  of  Cuba, 
held  in  March,  1902,  in  Havana,  a  bevy 
of  Cuban  young  ladies  belonging  to  the 
best  families,  and  trained  as  nurses, 
not  only  occupied  a  prominent  position 
on  the  platform,  but  one  of  them  actually 
addressed  the  assembled  delegates.  On 
the  same  occasion  Miss  Mary  O'Donnell, 
then  Directress  of  the  Mercedes  Hos- 
pital, Havana,  graphically  described  the 
social  ostracism  and  other  obstacles  a 
young  Cuban  woman  who  is  not  a  nun 
had  to  encounter  if  she  ventured  to 
become  a  trained  nurse,  declaring,  amid 
tremendous  applause,  that  the  truly  pro- 
gressive and  chivalric  Cuban  man  ought 
to  respect  and  prize  more  highly  the 
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conscientious  young  woman  who  earns 
her  living  by  any  honorable  calling. 

Those  who  are  best  informed  in  regard 
to  the  gainful  occupations  open  to  women 
in  Cuba  realize  that  they  are  pitifully 
few  and  most  miserably  paid.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Ramon  M.  Alfonso  presents 
some  very  startling  statistics.  One  can 
hardly  realize  that  out  of  the  757,592 
women  in  the  island  only  60,000,  or  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  have  some  form  of 
profitable  employment.  Looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  race,  448,042  white 
women  out  of  462,926  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  219,541 
colored  women  out  of  268,308.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  children  too  young 
to  earn  their  living,  there  is  yet  awful 
and  pathetic  significance  in  these  facts 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that,  out  of 
574,645  Cuban  women  of  marriageable 
age,  only  twenty  per  cent,  are  married, 
and  there  are  62,108  widows.  Hence, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  one  million 
and  a  half  inhabitants,  Cuba  possesses 
an  extraordinarily  large  army  of  unem- 
ployed women,  stranded  in  the  world, 
who  must  depend  upon  their  own  efforts 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The 
struggle  is  rendered  yet  more  bitter 
because  illiteracy  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  women  of  Cuba  than  among 
the  men. 

Under  such  conditions,  what  are  the 
occupations  open  to  the  average  Cuban 
woman?  She  may  take  in  washing, 
competing  against  laundries  already 
established  by  men  of  her  own  race  or 
by  Chinese.  By  intensely  hard  labor 
she  may  succeed,  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
in  washing  and  ironing  one  hundred 
pieces,  usually  called  a  "  tarea  "  or  task, 
and  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  day  in 
depreciated  Spanish  silver,  that  is,  about 
forty-five  cents  in  American  money,  or 
$2.70  a  week.  As  a  cook  she  will  fare 
far  worse  than  a  man,  receiving  a  total 
per  month,  including  her  food  and  lodg- 
ing, reckoned  at  thirty-six  cents  a  day, 
of  $7.20  United  States  currency.  Should 
she  elect  to  be  an  ordinary  household 
servant  or  maid,  she  will  earn  eighteen 
cents  a  day,  or  $5.40  a  month,  this 
amount  including  her  food  and  lodging. 
If  engaged  in  a  cigar  factory  in  Havana, 
where  the  best  wages  are  paid,  her 


"  tarea "  or  task,  the  utmost  she  can 
possibly  accomplish  in  a  day,  will  yield 
her  sixty  cents,  or  $3.60  a  week.  As  a 
seamstress  or  milliner  her  compensation 
is  even  more  wretched.  For  the  sewing 
of  shirts,  with  cuffs  and  collars  attached, 
she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  cents 
a  dozen,  and  can  never  finish  in  a  day 
more  than  seven ;  that  is,  she  earns 
twenty-one  cents  daily,  at  the  utmost.  For 
sewing  drawers  she  receives  twenty-four 
cents,  out  of  which  she  must  buy  her 
own  thread,  at  three  cents  a  spool.  For 
crape  gowns  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-six  cents  a  dozen.  If  she  engages 
in  making  the  higher  grade  of  drill  pan- 
taloons, of  which  she  can  finish  two  a 
day,  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
cents  apiece.  On  the  cheaper  quality 
the  rate  is  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen,  the" 
utmost  she  can  do  in  a  day.  For  the 
lining  of  primitive  Cuban  "catres"  or 
beds,  a  tedious  process  that  has  to  be 
done  wholly  by  hand,  she  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  a  dozen ;  but  as,  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  she  can  finish  only 
eight  a  day,  she  earns  from  that  source 
not  more  than  twenty  cents  daily.  She 
usually  does  rather  better  when  working 
on  shirts  embroidered  with  frills  and 
narrow  stripes,  much  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonies,  the  compensation 
for  which  is  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen — 
about  as  much  as  she  can  possibly  do  in 
a  day.  She  does  not  fare  as  well  if  she 
makes  embroidered  chemises,  paid  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

This  about  exhausts  the  gainful  occu- 
pations open  to  the  average  Cuban 
woman.  Her  struggle  to  eke  out  a 
wretched  existence  might  be  less  pitiful 
if,  at  least,  the  cost  of  living  were  cheap 
in  Cuba.  Unfortunately,  as  the  writer, 
after  a  long  residence  in  the  island, 
knows  from  personal  experience  only  too 
well,  the  reverse  is  true.  Even  when  one 
exercises  the  strictest  economy,  living 
there,  and  especially  in  Havana,  is  from 
three  to  four  times  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  Rents  are  exorbitant 
and  clothing  extremely  expensive.  The 
former  are  invariably  payable  in  Ameri- 
can money  or  Spanish  gold,  or  their 
equivalent;  as  are  also  the  latter,  with 
some  few  exceptions  in  the  cheaper 
grades.  There  is  really  nothing  cheap 
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save  native  fruits  and  some  articles  of 
food.  One  may  imagine  what  this  means 
to  the  Cuban  workingwoman,  who  re- 
ceives her  wages  in  depreciated  Span- 
ish silver,  the  official  value  of  the  dollar 
of  Spain  being  sixty  cents  in  United 
States  currency. 

Economically  speaking,  the  Cuban 
workingwoman  finds  herself  ground  to 
the  dust.  The  sixty  thousand  of  her 
sex  who  are  struggling  to  earn  bread 
and  butter  are  forced  to  compete  against 
half  a  million  men  engaged  in  many 
varied  employments.  Hard  fate  and 
insuperable  obstacles  offer  her  no  .en- 
couragement Social  conditions  are  also 
against  her.  Few  countries  equal  Cuba 
in  the  appalling  number  of  unmarried 
and  widowed  women.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  population  are  mar- 
ried. Only  104,783,  or  a  trifle  over 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  of  the  white  women 
of  the  island  are  married,  and,  of  the 
colored  women,  16,501,  or  virtually  six 
per  cent.  There  are  62,108  widows 
against  22,959  widowers.  Moreover,  in 
Cuba  taken  as  a  whole  there  are  57,613 
more  men  than  women,  the  excess  of  the 
former  being  greatest  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province,  in  the  extreme  west,  and  in 
the  central  Province  of  Santa  Clara, 
Havana  City  and  Province  being  third 
in  this  respect  This  excess  may  in 
part  be  explained  by  the  great  immigra- 
tion that  has  been  pouring  into  the  west- 
ern half  of  Cuba.  Generally,  in  the 
rural  districts,  there  are  a  larger  number 
of  men  than  women ;  in  the  cities  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  Military  Census 
of  1899  shows  that,  in  every  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  Havana  and  the 
other  chief  cities  (that  is,  in  cities  having 
a  total  population  of  over  10,000  each) 
there  were  twenty  women  for  every  man. 
What  is  still  more  detrimental,  at  the 
critical  ages  of  fourteen  to  nineteen,  when 
a  human  being  may  be  considered  able 
to  begin  to  earn  a  living,  the  number  of 
women  of  these  ages  is  two  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  men  of  the  same  years. 

Owing  to  the  general  illiteracy  still 
prevalent  in  Cuba,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  being  densely  ignorant,  the 
Cuban  workingwoman  is  rarely  fitted  to 
engage  in  any  occupation  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence. 


This  is  a  severe  hardship,  especially  in 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  west  of 
Havana,  where  the  poorest  wages  are 
paid,  and  eighty-one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  best  opportunity  of  the  Cuban  labor- 
ing woman  is  in  the  cigar  factories  of 
Havana,  where  she  receives  the  best 
wages  ($3.60)  a  week,  but  there  is  room 
there  for  only  three  thousand  of  her  sex. 
She  therefore  generally  falls  back  upon 
the  miserably  paid  domestic  service  in 
families,  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  Cuban 
women  engaged  in  gainful  employment 
following  this  occupation. 

The  women  of  Cuba  are  compelled 
not  only  to  bear  the  brunt  of  evil  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  they  suffer  ter- 
ribly from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
prolonged  and  chronic  civil  wars  and 
strife  which  the  American  intervention 
of  1898  happily  brought  to  a  close,  once 
for  all.  Before  1868,  when  the  frightful 
ten  years'  Cuban  insurrection  began, 
vice  and  immorality  were  almost  un- 
known among  the  native  women  of  Cuba. 
Prostitution  flourished  only  occasionally 
in  Havana  and  other  Cuban  seaports 
when  Spanish  dancing  girls  and  other 
demi-monde  from  Andalusia  chanced  to 
infest  those  cities  like  a  plague  of  grass- 
hoppers. The  island,  as  a  whole,  re- 
mained sound,  and  Cuban  women  led 
singularly  pure,  clean,  and  virtuous  lives. 
The  ravages  of  war,  with  all  the  misery, 
destitution,  loss  of  life,  and  destruction 
of  property  it  entailed,  proved  ruinous 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  the 
result  was  that  mulatto  and  negro  women, 
whose  condition  as  slaves  rendered  them 
less  capable  of  moral  firmness,  fell  ready 
victims,  through  ignorance,  weakness, 
and  wretchedness,  to  vice,  and  filled 
houses  of  ill  repute. 

The  second  and  last  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion of  1895  to  1898  proved  another 
curse  to  the  women  of  that  wondrously 
fair  land,  and  it  was  a  dark  day  indeed 
for  them  when,  in  a  moment  of  blind 
folly,  the  central  Government  of  Spain 
recalled  the  humane  Marshal  and  Cap- 
tain-General Martinez  de  Campos,  and 
replaced  him  with  that  butcher  General 
Weyler,  who  ferociously  ordered  the 
whole  non-combatant  and  pacific  popu- 
lation to  be  closely  confined  in  contracted 
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and  disease-breeding  "  reconcentrado 
camps,"  where  they  sickened  and  died 
by  the  thousands.  When,  at  last,  Amer- 
ican intervention  brought  permanent 
peace  to  the  distracted  island,  the  wid- 
owed and  orphaned  could  be  counted  by 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

At  the  beginning  of  1899,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  peace  under  the 
American  Military  Government,  a  rigid 
official  investigation  was  made  as  to  the 
causes  which  had  led  224  white  Cuban 
women  to  give  themselves  up  to  habitual 
drunkenness.  It  was  found  that  49  of 
these  had  lost  their  fathers,  16  their 
mothers,  and  124  were  wholly  orphans. 
The  white  Cuban  woman,  hitherto  prac- 
tically immune  against  vice,  was  now 
found  too  frequently  in  evil  houses. 
Wretchedness,  lack  of  employment  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  largely 
ignorance,  contributed  to  these  sad  and 
pathetic  conditions;  statistics  showing 
that,  out  of  1,916  slaves  of  vice,  61  per 
cent  in  the  Province  of  Havana,  78  per 
cent,  in  Matanzas,  70  per  cent,  in  Santa 
Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  more  than 
55  per  cent,  in  Puerto  Principe,  andnearly 
100  per  cent,  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Since  1899,  according  to  Dr.  Alfonso, 
throughout  the  island  the  vicious  white 
Cuban  woman  exceeds  both  the  colored 
and  the  foreigner.  This  social  phenome- 
non is  extremely  significant,  and  produces 
a  very  painful  effect.  There  is  scarcely 
a  village  of  any  importance  where  such 
virus  does  not  leave  its  baneful  effects. 
The  evil  is  especially  prevalent  during 
the  harvesting  season  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  crops,  when  a  large  floating 
population  is  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  work.  It  speaks  well  for  the  general 
healthful  condition  of  public  opinion  in 
Cuba  that  there  are  many  towns  and  dis- 
tricts where  vice  and  immorality  are 
frowned  upon,  thus  compelling  the  un- 
fortunate women  who  seek  to  ply  their 
trade  in  those  parts  to  live  isolated  and 
shunned  by  all  except  the  scum  of 
society. 

What  chance,  however,  has  the  fallen 
woman  of  Cuba  to  repent,  reform,  and 
once  more  earn  a  proper  and  honorable 
living  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow  ?  When 
the  authorities  place  her  in  a  house  of 


refuge,  she  serves  her  allotted  time  and 
sentence,  and  at  their  expiration  is  given 
a  change  of  clothes,  set  free,  and  cast 
homeless  upon  a  cold  world.  There  are 
no  philanthropic  societies  like  those  of 
the  United  States  and  other  enlightened 
countries  which  will  stretch  out  the  hand 
of  sympathy  to  her,  give  her  shelter, 
and  secure  her  occupation  to  enable  her 
to  live  honorably.  The  result  is  that  she 
falls  back  into  the  pitfalls  of  crime  and 
vice,  perhaps  sinking  deeper  than  ever. 

In  concluding  his  able  analysis  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  economic  degradation 
of  women  in  Cuba,  Dr.  Alfonso  suggests 
a  number  of  specific  reforms.  There 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  'be  established  in 
those  city  and  rural  districts  where  poor 
and  ignorant  women  and  girls  are  found 
special  free  industrial  and  technical 
schools  where  such  branches  as  book- 
keeping, writing,  commercial  methods, 
typography  and  printing,  bookbinding, 
and  embroidery  are  taught.  The  process 
would  naturally  be  slow,  yet  its  effects 
could  not  fail  to  be  ultimately  beneficial. 
Another  urgent  measure  of  relief  and 
'  self-help  is  the  systematic  establishment 
of  suitable  and  well-advertised  centers 
where  the  products  of  the  Cuban  wo- 
man's hand  and  brain  could  be  exposed 
for  sale,  something  like  the  Woman's 
Exchange  of  Havana,  which  is  accom- 
plishing excellent  results,  although  Cuban 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  have  not  yet 
realized  their  full  duties  to  their  more 
unfortunate  sisters;  and  hence  it  is  chiefly 
American  women  tourists  who  purchase 
embroidery  and  other  objects  of  art  for 
which  the  Cuban  woman  has  such  a 
natural  gift  and  aptitude. 

Well-conducted  female  employment 
agencies,  such  as  the  one  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  under  the  Cuban  De- 
partment of  Charities,  are  imperative, 
and  could  be  maintained  at  a  very  slight 
cost.  Allied  to  these  there  should  be 
co-operative  and  other  protective  socie- 
ties to  watch  zealously  over  the  inter- 
ests of  workingwomen  and  to  recommend 
those  who  show  themselves  worthy  to 
the  heads  of  firms  and  other  reputable 
employers  of  labor,  preference  being 
given  to  widows,  single  women,  and 
married  women  with  more  than  two 
children,  and  to  women  who  can  read 
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and  write.  Such  societies  could  also, 
by  wise  action,  aid  in  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  wages  and  in  improv- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  Cuban 
women  labor. 

Especial  efforts  should  be  made  to 
stimulate  among  Cuban  workingwomen 
the  spirit  of  economy,  and  there  ought 
to  be  savings  banks  where  the  smallest 
sums  could  be  placed  on  deposit  at  a 
fair  rate  of  interest.  These  institutions 
should,  moreover,  make  provision  for 
insurance,  pensions  for  old  age  and  sick- 
ness, and  loans  at  very  low  rates,  some- 
thing like  the  Monts-de-Pie'te's  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  A  few  such  institutions 
already  exist  in  Cuba,  notably  the  Na- 
tional Cuban  Bank  of  Havana,  which 
has  a  department  attending  to  that  class 
of  operations. 

Concerted  action  should  be  taken  to 
secure,  through  the  formation  of  build- 
ing associations,  reduced  rents  for  Cuban 
workingwomen,  and  even  for  enabling 
them,  through  small  monthly  payments, 
ultimately  to  acquire  their  own  homes. 
This  plan  is  not  untried  in  Cuba,  where 
a  workingmen's  society,  the  Cletcherie 
of  Havana,  has  actually  succeeded  within 
the  last  year  in  building  a  block  of 
houses  in  El  Vedado,  the  most  aristo- 
cratic residential  section  of  the  Cuban 
metropolis. 

Finally,  as  the  very  safety  and  purity 
of  society  in  Cuba  depends  largely  on 
such  a  measure,  there  should  be  proper 
homes  and  places  of  refuge  where  repent- 


ant Cuban  fallen  women  should  have 
ample  opportunity  to  redeem  their  lives 
and  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honorable 
livelihood. 

The  difficult  problem  of  improving  the 
lot  of  women  in  Cuba  will  require  en- 
ergy, patience,  tact,  sympathy,  and  well- 
directed  systematic  effort  and  agitation, 
and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  practical  philanthropy  both  through 
agencies  in  the  island  itself  and  through 
the  co-operation  of  kindred  institutions 
in  the  wealthy  and  powerful  United 
States.  The  regeneration  of  woman  in 
Cuba  up  to  a  plane  where  her  highest 
faculties  of  heart,  brain,  and  hand  may 
be  fully  and  freely  developed  is  even 
more  important  than  the  public  sanitation 
of  that  beautiful  island,  which  can  never 
attain  the  truest  enlightenment  until 
Cuban  women  as  a  whole  become  as 
much  respected  and  as  useful  members 
of  society  as  are  their  privileged  Amer- 
ican sisters.  The  greatest  of  her  sex  in 
Cuba,  the  poetess  and  dramatist  Avel- 
laneda,  has  finely  summed  up  the  matter 
in  the  following  trenchant  sentences : 

"  Among  nations  in  which  woman  is 
honored,  in  which  her  influence  domi- 
nates in  society,  there  will  assuredly  be 
found  enlightenment,  progress,  and  true 
public  life. 

"  In  countries  in  which  woman  is  de- 
graded, nothing  survives  that  is  great; 
slavery,  barbarism,  and  moral  ruin  is  the 
inevitable  destiny  to  which  they  are 
doomed." 


Esmerian 

A  Story  Founded  on  Fact 

By  an  American  in  Turkey 


"The  robber  has  committed  only  one  crime;  the 
robbed,  one  hundred."— Proverb. 

ESMERIAN  was  the  teacher  of 
composition  in  an  Armenian 
school  for  boys  in  a  Turkish 
town  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  not 
far  from  the  Black  Sea.  His  pay  was 
fair,  his  work  congenial,  and  his  rela- 
tions both  with  his  pupils  and  with  the 
townspeople  were  pleasant.  At  the  time 
he  lived  in  the  school,  but  in  the  sum- 


mer vacation  he  expected  to  marry  and 
set  up  his  own  home,  in  which  happy 
prospect  he  was  giving  all  his  spare 
time  to  the  erection  of  a  house.  It  was 
a  simple  house,  but  cozy,  its  walls  made 
warm  and  weathertight  by  a  coating  of 
sun-dried  brick. 

The  future  mistress  of  this  establish- 
ment was  Coharig  Keffafian,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  well  reputed  in  the  town  for  her 
neat  housewifery  and  shrewd  economy. 
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Two  years  before,  when  Esmerian  was 
calling  upon  her  father  one  day,  his  eye 
had  been  attracted  by  the  girl.  She  was 
dressed  in  full  dark  trousers  and  a 
bodice  folded  across  her  plump  body. 
A  dark  muslin  kerchief  covered  her 
head,  and  was  twisted  into  her  curly 
black  braids.  She  was  dark  and  strong- 
looking,  and  walked  firmly.  Esmerian 
watched  her  gravely  until  she  passed 
out  of  his  sight,  then  turned  to  his  host 
and  inquired  about  her  temper  and 
accomplishments.  He  wished  to  talk 
with  the  girl,  and  found  himself  greatly 
attracted  by  her  native  strength  of  body 
and  spirit ;  but,  as  a  teacher,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  her  want  of  education. 
Keffaf  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
allowed  Esmerian  to  send  Coharig  to  a 
girls'  school  at  Marsovan.  She  was  to 
return  in  July  and  be  married  in  August. 

It  was  in  a  mood  half  dreamy,  with 
his  mind  as  much  on  the  new  house  and 
the  young  bride  as  on  his  work,  that  he 
sat  in  his  class-room  one  afternoon  in 
June  marking  a  set  of  compositions  for 
the  senior  class.  The  room  was  narrow 
and  lofty,  containing  scratched  benches 
and  the  teacher's  table.  The  sounds  of 
the  boys  at  play  in  the  bare  yard  came 
in  through  the  open  window.  Esmerian 
mechanically  read  through  several  com- 
positions on  the  usual  subjects:  Nasr 
Eddin  Hodja's  popular  adventures,  or- 
nate descriptions  of  moonlight  and  de- 
serted graves  and  gardens  of  roses, 
dogmatic  discussions  on  abstract  themes 
— solitude,  patience,  success.  His  eye 
and  pencil  traveled  rapidly  over  the 
papers  written  in  fine-pointed  writing, 
always  in  blue  ink.  He  was  a  finely 
built  man,  tall,  straight,  and  slender. 
His  small  eyes  were  clear  and  alert.  In 
color  he  resembled  a  mulatto,  and  his 
close  curls  and  thick  lips  were  also  sug- 
gestive of  negro  origin,  but  his  straight 
thin  nose  and  high  forehead  denied  it. 

Suddenly  the  slow-moving  pencil  in 
the  long  brown  hand  stopped,  and  an 
exclamation  broke  from  the  full  lips : 

"  The  fool  1"  he  muttered ;  "  how  often 
must  I  tell  him  that  he  must  not  write 
such  things  ;  he  will  bring  us  all  into 
trouble." 

He  underscored  the  offending  words 
vigorously,  then  arose  and  stepped  with 


decision  to  the  window.  There  he  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  for  the  boy  whom 
he  wished.  Some  score  of  boys  were 
playing  a  very  popular  game  with  knotted 
handkerchiefs,  but  they  all  stopped  as 
Esmerian 's  clear  voice  was  heard — 

"  Dikran,  I  want  you." 

"  Yes,  teacher,"  replied  a  gruff  voice, 
and  a  slow,  insolent-looking  lad  slouched 
to  the  window. 

"  Come  into  the  room,"  said  Esmerian, 
curtly,  indicating  the  door  at  the  rear  of 
the  building. 

When  Dikran  entered  the  class-room 
he  found  Esmerian  staring,  with  knitted 
brows,  at  a  composition  which  he  recog- 
nized as  his  own. 

"  Dikran,"  said  the  teacher,  looking 
at  the  hulking  boy  before  him,  "  what 
can  you  be  thinking  of  to  write  such 
things  as  this  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
underlined  sentences.  "  Don't  you  know 
how  dangerous  such  sentiments  are  ?" 

"  It  is  all  true,"  said  the  pupil,  shift- 
ing his  position,  but  keeping  his  eye 
squarely  on  the  teacher's. 

"  True,  yes,  but  dare  we  Armenians 
say  what  we  think  because  it  is  true  ? 
All  the  worse  if  it  is  true.  The  first 
thing  for  a  man  to  learn  if  he  would  live 
in  peace  is  to  hold  his  tongue.  What  if 
this  paper  were  to  fall  into  wrong  hands  1 
Are  you  so  ignorant  that  you  do  not 
know  what  the  results  might  be  ?  Not 
to  you  alone,  but  to  all  of  us,  to  the 
school  ?  Are  you  willing  to  endanger 
the  school  for  the  petty  pleasure  of  utter- 
ing disagreeable  truths  ?" 

Esmerian  spoke  rapidly,  with  many 
gestures.    Dikran 's  eyes  dropped. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  the  school,"  he 
said. 

"  Of  course  you  did  not,  but  you  must 
learn  to  think.  Now,  take  this  paper 
and  burn  it — bum  it  to  ashes.  Then, 
when  you  have  done  that,  I  shall  feel 
safe." 

The  boy  looked  into  his  master's 
flushed  face,  and,  half  frightened  at  his 
excitement,  muttered,  "Yes,  teacher," 
and  escaped  from  the  room.  Esmerian 
went  on  with  his  compositions,  relieved 
to  find  nothing  more  compromising  than 
sentimental  rhapsodies  on  black  eyes,  or 
descriptions  of  chemistry  classes. 

Dikran  took  the  paper  to  the  dormi- 
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tory  and  laid  it  carefully  in  his  trunk, 
meaning  to  burn  it  before  he  left  school, 
but  not  wishing  to  give  it  up  immediately. 
Just  developing  into  manhood,  he  had 
put  all  his  awakening  ardor  and  sense 
of  justice  and  idealism  into  that  paper. 
He  had  written  it  with  trembling,  and  it 
was  to  him  what  no  composition  had 
ever  been  before,  a  real  piece  of  original 
work,  an  expression  of  himself.  His 
knowledge  of  his  world  told  him  that 
his  teacher  was  right,  and  that,  such  ex- 
pressions were  dangerous,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  destroy  it  just  now. 
It  was  like  destroying  all  his  right  to 
self-expression,  like  recognizing  himself 
a  slave.  He  could  not  do  it  now.  So 
the  paper  lay  in  his  tin  trunk  among  his 
shirts  and  his  treasured  books. 

Examination  week  came  on  with  its 
usual  hopes  and  fears  and  certainties, 
then  Commencement  week.  Dikran  was 
one  of  the  graduates,  and  in  the  emotions 
and  thoughts  that  filled  his  minutes  those 
last  days,  the  thought  of  his  composition 
never  intruded.  At  last  it  was  all  over, 
the  speaking  and  the  dining  and  the 
farewells.;  the  boys  were  scattering  to 
their  homes.  Old  Mariam  had  offered 
to  do  Dikran's  packing  for  him,  and 
amid  dropping  tears  for  her  pet  boy,  for 
whose  clothes  she  had  cared  these  five 
years,  she  folded  his  simple  wardrobe, 
and  all  unconsciously  laid  the  corrected 
theme  in  the  tray. 

When  the  students  were  gone,  Esme- 
rian drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  Putting 
on  his  fez,  he  escaped  from  the  almost 
deserted  building  and  walked  down  the 
narrow,  stone-paved  streets  to  his  little 
house.  There  it  stood,  practically  com- 
pleted. He  opened  the  door  and  entered 
the  square  front  room.  In  a  week 
Coharig  would  come  home  ;  the  school 
at  Marsovan  was  just  closing.  And 
after  a  month,  one  short  month,  they 
would  come  to  this  littie  house  and  have 
their  own  home.  No  more  living  in  a 
boarding-school ;  no  more  sleeping  on  a 
raised  platform  in  a  dormitory  where 
you  can  overlook  a  room  full  of  sleeping 
boys ;  no  more  eating  at  long  wooden 
tables,  and  serving  twenty  hungry  boys 
before  you  can  take  any  food  yourself ;  no 
more  tramping  of  feet  overhead  when 
you  wish  to  read,  and  knocks  at  your 


class-room  door  (your  only  privacy) 
when  you  need  to  write.  No,  but  instead 
these  cozy,  quiet  rooms,  a  round  table 
with  Coharig's  strong  face  opposite  you 
as  you  ate  her  delicious  food ;  peace  and 
companionship  and  home.  To  Esme- 
rian's  imagination  these  rooms  were  no 
longer  empty,  but  bright  rugs  lay  on  the 
floor,  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  a 
flower  bloomed  in  the  casement,  divans 
filled  the  corners  of  the  rooms.  The 
summer  twilight  had  set  in  before  Es- 
merian could  tear  himself  from  these 
delightful  visions  and  go  to  his  bed  in 
the  now  empty  dormitory. 

At  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Com- 
mencement, the  director  of  the  school, 
Hohannes  Effendi  Muggerditchian,  was 
seated  at  dinner  with  Esmerian,  the  only 
teacher  left  in  the  house,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  wild  apparition.  It  was 
old  Mariam,  who  rushed  into  the  room 
with  white  face  and  trembling  limbs. 

"  Aman  I  aman  1"  she  cried,  shrilly. 
rt  The  police  have  taken  him  1  He  has 
gone  to  prison  1    Aman  I  aman  I" 

Her  terror  infected  the  two  men,  and 
the  word  "  prison  "  seized  their  nerves 
like  an  electric  shock ;  but  Muggerditch- 
ian, mastering  his  fears,  cried  sharply, 
"  Him  ?  who  ?  who  has  gone  to  prison  ? 
Speak,  woman,"  for  Mariam  had  thrown 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  was  crying 
hysterically. 

"Aman,  aman  I  it  is  Dikran,"  she 
wailed.  "  My  poor  boy,  God  have  pity 
on  him  1"  and  her  sobs  broke  out  afresh. 

Esmerian  turned  deadly  pale.  He. 
clutched  the  wailing  woman  by  the  wrist, 
tearing  her  apron  from  her  face. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 
"  Tell  me,  tell  me  1" 

It  was  some  time  before  the  men,  icy 
fear  clutching  their  hearts,  could  get  her 
story  from  the  excited  woman,  but  at 
length  they  were  able  to  gather  that  as 
she  had  taken  her  pails  to  the  fountain 
and  was  waiting  for  them  to  be  filled, 
she  had  seen  a  group  of  Turkish  zaptiehs 
coming  towards  her.  At  first  she  thought 
to  run  away,  with  the  fear  that  all  Chris- 
tian women  have  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
but  became  rooted  to  the  spot  when  she 
saw  the  white,  drawn  face  of  Dikran  in 
their  midst;  his  hands  and  feet  were- 
chained,  and  the  soldiers  struck  at  him 
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as  he  shuffled  along.  He  had  given  her 
one  piteous  look,  but  had  not  opened 
his  mouth,  and  soon  they  turned  the 
corner  toward  the  prison  and  were  out 
of  sight.  She  had  not  dared  to  ask  any 
questions,  but  had  seized  her  half-filled 
pails  and  hurried  home. 

Another  servant  now  rushed  in  to  tell 
what  he  knew  of  the  disaster.  It  was 
reported  that  Dikran  had  started  for  his 
home  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  when 
his  trunk  was  searched  (as  is  usual  upon 
entering  or  leaving  a  town)  a  dreadful 
paper  was  found — Bogas  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  certainly  revolu- 
tionary— and  Dikran 's  things  had  been 
seized,  and  he  had  been  marched  back  to 
this  town  to  be  thrown  into  prison  as  a 
dangerous  conspirator.  "  Aman,  poor 
lad  I"  said  Bogas,  "they  had  whipped  him 
already,"  with  a  shudder  of  recollection. 
"  It  will  be  strange  if  he  ever  sees  his 
mother  again,  poor  lad  1" 

"  Ouf,  the  poor  mother  I  God  pity 
her  1"  cried  Mariam,  weeping  aloud. 

Esmerian  had  fallen  into  a  chair  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Mug- 
gerditchian  stood  rigidly  upright.  A 
groan  escaped  from  Esmerian's  clenched 
teeth ;  the  director  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  You  know  something  of  this  paper." 

Esmerian  struggled  to  speak ;  at  length, 
with  contorted  face,  he  gasped  out,  "  It 
was  a  composition — I  told  him  to  destroy 
it.  O  God,  that  I  did  not  destroy  it 
myself  1" 

Muggerditchian  started.  "Then  it 
was  written  in  the  school.  My  God,  we 
are  ruined  1"  He  groaned  ;  then,  pull- 
ing himself  together,  cried,  "  Up  1  Into 
every  room.  Destroy  every  paper  in  the 
building ;  destroy  books,  writing,  every- 
thing.   They  will  be  here  to  search." 

It  was  difficult  to  use  the  terror- 
stricken  servants ;  but  the  two  teachers 
went  rapidly  through  the  building,  de- 
stroying all  compositions,  note-books, 
and  letters,  that  when  search  was  made 
nothing  that  could  be  tortured  into  con- 
taining a  revolutionary  tendency  should 
be  found.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the 
work  Esmerian's  brain  grew  clear,  and 
he  was  able  to  tell  the  director  of  the 
paper — just  a  boy's  daring  utterance  it 
had  been,  a  few  burning  words  meant  to 
reach  no  eyes  but  his  teacher's.    "  The 


sort  of  thing  we  never  say  aloud,"  said  his 
teacher,  bitterly ;  "but  such  a  little  thing!" 

They  were  none  too  soon  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  for  before  afternoon 
was  well  advanced  the  police  were  ran- 
sacking the  building  ;  but  nothing  com- 
promising was  found.  With  fear  and 
rage  in  his  heart,  and  a  servile  smile  on 
his  lips,  Muggerditchian  watched  them 
go  over  his  house.  At  length  they 
seemed  satisfied  that  there  were  no 
papers  concealed  anywhere,  and  he  per- 
mitted the  sickly  smile  to  fade  from  his 
face  as  the  tenseness  of  the  danger  was 
relieved. 

They  stood  in  the  broad  central  hall, 
and  the  leader  of  the  search  party  pulled 
out  the  "  revolutionary  document  " — a 
boy's  scribbled  composition.  Looking 
over  it  carefully,  he  said : 

"  But  there  has  been  an  accomplice," 
pointing  to  the  corrections  on  the  paper 
and  the  underlining  of  the  fatal  words. 
"  Where  is  the  man  who  wrote  this  ?" 
He  looked  up,  at  the  dull  thud  of  a 
heavy  body  falling  to  the  floor.  Esmerian 
had  fainted. 

Neither  Dikran  nor  Esmerian  was 
kept  long  in  the  prison  of  the  town 
where  the  arrests  were  made.  Dikran 
was  led  forth  the  next  day  and  was 
marched  over  the  burning  plains,  he  on 
foot,  limping,  and  dragging  his  heavy 
chains  after  him,  while  his  guard  rode, 
and  freely  administered  the  lash  when  he 
faltered.  Whither  he  went  no  one  dared 
ask.  They  never  looked  upon  his  face 
again ;  and,  in  the  dread  of  sharing  his 
horrible  fate,  no  one  ventured  to  whisper 
his  name.  His  vigorous  young  life  was 
blotted  out.  How  long  he  existed  and 
what  tortures  he  suffered  only  his  jailers 
could  tell.  Esmerian  was  soon  after 
removed  to  Constantinople  and  impris- 
oned in  a  dark  dungeon. 

They  told  the  sad  news  to  Coharig  as 
she  came  home  from  Marsovan  with 
some  other  girls  of  the  town.  She  re- 
ceived the  story  with  the  quiet  of  sudden 
and  overwhelming  despair.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  hope.  For  a 
day  she  was  as  though  stunned,  then 
she  gave  way  and  took  to  her  bed.  The 
curse  of  her  people  bit  into  her  soul, 
and  her  moral  loathing  became  physical 
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illness.  When  she  got  up  from  her  bed, 
her  independent  carriage  had  lost  its 
uprightness,  her  chin  seemed  to  have 
grown  more  retreating ;  she  was  as  one 
who  has  assumed  the  badge  of  the  slave. 
There  would  be  no  other  hope  of  marriage 
for  her ;  she  had  no  dowry,  and  the  fate 
of  Esmerian  would  cling  to  her  like  a 
foul  odor.  So  she  took  up  her  household 
drudgery  once  more,  and  put  away  her 
books ;  why  should  she  read  and  think  ? 

Two  years  passed,  and  Esmerian  was 
still  in  prison.  He  had  not  given  way  to 
despair  with  the  ease  with  which  Armeni- 
ans usually  become  its  prey ;  he  had  some 
influential  friends  among  Europeans, 
and  for  some  months  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  some  effort  of  theirs  would 
bring  him  freedom.  An  educated  man, 
he  had  a  full  mind  to  fall  back  on,  and 
his  energy  in  bringing  out  his  intellectual 
resources  to  save  himself  from  idiocy 
was  marvelous.  Twice  his  prison  Was 
changed,  and  the  change  helped  him 
from  sinking  into  lethargy.  Once  he 
was  confined  with  a  companion  for  a 
brief  time,  then  the  awful  blank  of  solitary 
confinement  ate  out  his  soul,  and  all  hope 
failed. 

One  day — or  was  it  night  ?  the  window- 
less  dungeon  gave  him  little  means  of 
knowing — the  door  of  his  cell  opened 


and  two  Turks  stood  before  him.  He 
did  not  look  up,  but  sat  with  his  head 
bowed  on  his  breast. 

"  Stand  up,"  they  bade  him. 

He  rose  stiffly. 

"  Come  with  us." 

They  blindfolded  him  and  led  him 
out  of  the  cell,  out  of  the  prison  itself,* 
as  a  cold,  clear  current  of  air  against  his 
trembling  body  told  him.  They  walked, 
the  three,  he  could  not  tell  how  far ;  his 
tottering  limbs,  unused  to  exercise,  could 
hardly  support  him.  At  length  they 
stopped  and  undid  the  bandage  about 
his  eyes.  Gradually  he  was  able  to  see. 
He  was  out-of-doors,  in  the  street — yes, 
alone  1  the  men  were  gone,  and,  could  it 
be — his  heart  beat  sickeningly  with  the 
rush  of  hope — was  he  at  liberty?  He 
looked  about  him  with  clearing  eyes. 
He  was  standing  before  the  American 
Bible  House  in  Stamboul,  alone  and 
free  1  Broken  and  bowed,  his  face  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  beard,  his  hair  hanging 
about  his  shoulders,  he  entered  the  Bible 
House,  and  was  received  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead. 

His  release  was  never  explained. 
There  were  rumors  of  a  European  diplo- 
mat who  incidentally,  in  furthering  the 
plans  of  his  government,  had  inquired, 
"  By  the  way,  where  is  that  Esmerian  ?" 
But  more  was  never  known. 
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consideration,  but  it  is  deserving  of  attention 
as  an  obviously  sincere  attempt  to  present 
the  grievances  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (The).   By  A.  I. 

Root.  RevisedbyE.R.  Root.  (100th  Thousand.) 
Illustrated.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
6«x9Min.  «0  pages.  (1.20. 

A  work  of  high  value  to  all  engaged  in  this 
fascinating  pursuit  It  is  a  cyclopedia  in  form 
and  arrangement,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the 
present  edition  has  been  so  thoroughly  revised 
as  to  be  practically  a  new  book.  There  is 
nothing  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
obtainable  on  this  subject. 

Adam  Clarke :  A  Story  of  the  Toilers.  By 

Henry  Mann.  Popular  Book  Company,  New 
York.  4Hx7ftin.  280 pages. 

A  highly  emotional  narrative  of  life  in  mill, 
foundry,  and  mine,  recounting  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  family  of  British  immigrants  in 
their  efforts  to  earn  a  living  in  the  United 
States.   As  a  novel  the  work  calls  for  no 


a  manner  that  will  quicken  sympathy  to  ac- 
tion. Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  books  of  this  sort,  the  writer,  through 
ignoring  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  and 
through  undoubted  exaggeration,  tends  to 
repel  rather  than  attract  the  thoughtful  read- 
er, and  to  inflame  rather  than  broaden  the 
thoughtless.  His  attitude  is  essentially  that 
of  the  ultra  "  America  for  Americans  "  union- 
ist, with  all  too  little  regard  to  the  rights  either 
of  the  non-union  workingman  or  the  employer, 
and,  for  that  matter,  forgetful  of  the  rights  of 
the  public.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  that  Mr.  Mann  marshals  many  concrete 
facts  which,  presented  with  more  breadth 
and  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  would  have 
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made  his  volume  a  really  useful  addition  to 
the  literature  of  reform. 

Blockade™  and  Other  Stories  (The).  By 
Tames  Barnes.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
4V4X7  in.  203  pages.  60c. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  usually  accounted  a  writer  for 
boys,  but  there  are  stories  that  girls  also  will 
enjoy  among  these  thirteen.  They  are  of  all 
sorts — adventurous,  amusing,  and  pathetic — 
and  all  good. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown :  A  Study  of  Early 
American  Fiction.  By  Martin  S.  Vilas,  A.M. 
The  Free  Press  Association,  Burlington,  Vt.  6x9 
in.  67  pages. 

Color  Line  (The) :  A  Brief  in  Behalf  of  the 
Unborn.  By  William  Benjamin  Smith.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  261 
pages.  $1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (A).  Edited 
by  Leonard  Whibley,  M.A.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  6x9*  ui.  672  pages.  $6,  net. 
The  existing  apparatus  of  college  students  is 
here  enriched  by  a  long-desired  work.  It  is 
a  book  of  information,  prepared  by  some 
thirty  specialists,  on  all  subjects  coming  up 
in  the  reading  of  Greek  authors.  What  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  was  for 
students  half  a  century  ago  this  is  for  those 
of  to-day.  In  concise  form  it  exhibits  the 
larger  and  more  accurate  knowledge  gained 
by  recent  research,  and  also  treats  of  sub- 
jects not  heretofore  presented  in  works  of 
this  kind.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  chapter 
on  Geography,  Fauna  and  Flora,  and  one  on 
Criticism  ana  Interpretation.  Another  mod- 
ern characteristic  is  the  scientific  form  given 
to  the  whole  in  the  analysis  and  arrangement 
of  the  subject-matter.  This  is  admirably 
done.  Details  which  in  a  mere  dictionary 
are  isolated  from  each  other  are  brought 
into  their  actual  relations.  The  chapter  on 
Private  Antiquities  illustrates  this  in  its  suc- 
cessive sections,  viz. :  (1)  A  Table  of  the  Re- 
lationships of  a  Man;  (2)  Ritual  of  Birth, 
Marriage,  and  Death;  (3)  Education;  (4) 
Books  and  Writing;  (5)  The  Position  of 
Women;  (6)  Dress;  (7)  Daily  Life,  Its  Sur- 
roundings, Employments,  ana  Amusements — 
in  town,  in  country,  in  food,  drink,  etc.,  Exer- 
cise, Games,  Baths,  Traveling;  (8)  House 
and  Furniture ;  (9)  Medicine.  As  a  book 'of 
reference  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Its 
illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  fine.  In 
this  work  British  scholars  have  again  scored 
most  creditably.  In  their  index  of  scholars 
and  modern  writers  Americans  are  scarcer 
than  the  facts  require. 

Concerning  Genealogies :  Being  Sugges- 
tion* of  Value  for  all  Interested  in  Family  His- 
tory. By  Frank  Allaben.  The  Grafton  Press, 
New  York.  5x8  in.  71  pages. 

Coventry  Patmore.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 

(Literary  Lives.)   Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New 

York.  5x8  in.  213  pages.  *l,net. 
A  well-balanced  and  interesting  biography 
of  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  is  remembered 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  once  very  popular 
poem, "  The  Angel  in  the  House."  Mr.  Pat- 
more  was  in  many  ways  a  very  interesting 


figure  in  a  very  interesting  period.  His 

fenius  was  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order, 
ut  he  had  many  charming  gifts.  His  per- 
sonality was  of  a  very  unusual  kind,  and  his 
relations  with  some  of  the  foremost  painters, 
poets,  and  writers  of  his  period  were  intimate ; 
so  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in  this  latest  addition  to 
the  series  of  "  Literary  Lives,"  has  contrib- 
uted a  minor  but  entertaining  chapter  to  the 
literary  biography  of  the  period.  To  the 
criticism  that  in  the  wilderness  of  biog- 
raphies a  life  of  a  man  of  the  minor  impor- 
tance of  Coventry  Patmore  must  be  brief,  it 
may  be  answered  that  this  biographical  study 
is  a  capital  example  of  condensation  without 
loss  of  interest  Patmore's  artistic  develop- 
ment, his  friendships,  his  religious  experi- 
ence, and  his  private  life,  are  skillfully  inter- 
woven, and  the  background  of  his  time 
sufficiently  introduced  to  relate  him  to  its 
movements  and  to  many  of  its  chief  person- 
ages. There  is  a  careful,  sympathetic,  but 
entirely  clear-sighted  estimate  of  Patmore's 
poetic  gifts  and  of  the  value  of  his  work. 

De  Profundi".  By  Oscar  Wilde.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  4Xx7«  in.  123  pages. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Stone.  By  E.  Spence  De  Pue. 
Illustrated.  The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 
York.  4)4x7*  in.  252  pages.  #1.50. 

Eternal  Saviour- Judge  (The).  By  James 
Langton  Clarke,  MA.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5)4x9  in.  353  pages.  S3,  net 

The  familiar  principle  that  the  proper  design 
of  punishment  is  reformatory,  not  vindictive, 
is  here  applied  in  a  new  line  of  argument  to 
the  problem  of  future  retribution.  The  New 
Testament  sayings  about "  eternal  judgment " 
and  the  judgeship  of  Christ  are  set  in  the 
light  of  the  Old  Testament  representations  of 
judges  and  judgment  as  combining  both  a 
punitive  and  a  saving  function.  On  this  old- 
fashioned  basis  of  typology  Mr.  Clarke  works 
out  a  Biblical  doctrine  that  aims  to  avoid  the 
objections  made  severally  to  the  theories  of 
endless  retribution,  annihilation,  and  univer- 
sal ism.  Substantially,  it  is  a  purgatorial 
scheme.  In  this  the  Biblical  antithesis  to 
"  salvation  "  is  not  "  damnation,"  but "  judg- 
ment," corrective  as  well  as  punitive.  The 
argument  will  specially  interest  those  whose 
beliefs  concerning  the  future  state  are  based 
on  exclusively  Biblical  grounds.  It  has  the 
merit  of  opening  for  them  a  way  out  of  an 
intolerable  doctrine  with  full  satisfaction  to 
ethical  instincts. 

Etiquette  of  Correspondence  (The).  By  Helen 
E.  Gavitt.  The  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7)4  in.  275  pages.  50c.,  net. 
An  excellent  compendium,  covering  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  subject,  includ- 
ing chapters  on  heraldic  devices,  concern- 
ing postal  regulations,  lists  of  foreign  words 
and  phrases  in  common  use,  and  an  abridged 
dictionary  of  synonyms. 

Growth  of  the  Manor  (The).  By  Dr.  P. 
Vinogradoff,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in.  384  pages.  $2.50. 
It  is  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Vinogradoff 
issued,  in  "  Villainage  in  England,"  a  volume 
intended  to  open  tne  way  to  a  study  of  the 
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subject  matter  of  the  present  work — the 
origins  of  the  manorial  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Since  then,  as  Dr.  Vinogradoff  him- 
self tells  us,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  complicated  question  by  other  scholars, 
and  notably  by  Maitland,  Seebohm,  ana 
Round.  Not  only,  however,  do  the  results 
of  their  inquiries  demand  co-ordination; 
many  phases  of  the  problem  remain  unex- 
plored. Herein  does  Dr.  Vinogradoff  find 
justification  for  continuing  his  inquest,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  presented  a  lucid  sum- 
ming up  and  critique  of  the  fruits  of  latest 
research,  and  has  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  future  investigations  should  take. 
There  are  few  subjects  of  higher  interest  to 
the  student  of  English  history,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  student  of  general  history,  for, 
just  as  die  city  was  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  ancient  society,  the  manor,  with 
its  Continental  counterparts,  was  the  most 
complete  expression  of  mediaeval  society.  Its 
roots  were  laid,  however,  in  a  far  distant 
past,  and  to  that  far  distant  past  Dr.  Vino- 
gradoff takes  us,  tracing  the  evolution  of 
English  society  through  the  Celtic,  Roman, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  periods  to  the  coming  of 
the  Normans  under  whom  the  manor  first 
assumed  definite  expression  as  a  social  and 
political  integer.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  work  is  his  demonstration  of 
the  validity  of  the  contention  that  while  the 
Conquest  and  the  subsequent  formation  of 
common  law  were  "decisive  in  submitting 
society  to  a  system  of  personal  rights  ana 
relations."  the  ancient  communal  principles 
remained  alive  underneath  this  system. 
Scholars  will  not  find  it  easy  to  accept  Dr. 
Vinogradoff  s  conclusions  in  full,  but  all  will 
perceive  in  his  treatise  an  illuminating  con- 
tribution to  a  difficult  problem. 

Hurricane  Island.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son. Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  308  pages.  *1.50. 
This  is  correctly  described  by  the  publishers 
as  "  an  adventuresome  story  of  a  mutiny  on 
a  German  Prince's  yacht"  and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  has  as  much  fightingto  the  page 
as  any  tale  recently  published.  For  literary 
qualities  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  Mr.  Watson's 
"  Galloping  Dick,"  but  as  a  lively  story  of 
action  it  is  exciting  even  if  improbable. 
Iliad  of  Homer  (The).   Done  into  English 

Prose  by  Andrew  Lang.M  .A.,  Walter  Leaf  ,Lrrt.D., 
and  Ernest  Myers,  M  A.  (The  Pocket  Amer- 
ican and  English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  4x5K  in.  326  pages.  25c. 

John  Van  Buren,  Politician:  A  Novel  of 
To-Day.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4)4X754 
in.  285  pages.  *1  JO. 
"John  Van  Buren,  Politician,"  is  a  young 
up-State  lawyer,  who  comes  to  New  York, 
joins  Tammany  Hall,  wins  the  favor  of  Boss 
"  Coulter,"  and  is  sent  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  is  speedily  made  acquainted 
with  the  darker  aspects  of  legislative  life. 
The  story  of  his  adventures  in  politics  and 
of  his  love-making  with  a  young  lady  who  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  possessor  of  a 
"  warm,  purply,  blood-red  "  head  of  hair  is 
told  in  a  volume  that  is  a  curious  combina- 
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tion  of  novel  and  guide  to  the  sights  of  New 
York.  Were  it  not  for  its  intimate  portrayal 
of  the  methods  whereby  Tammany  achieves 
political  success,  it  would  be  of  little  value 
or  interest.  The  reader  will  not  be  long  in 
discovering  why  the  author  has  chosen  to 
mask  himself  with  the  veil  of  anonymity. 

Letters  from  Tuskegee :  Being  Confession* 
of  a  Yankee.  Roberts  &  Son,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
454x7  in.  43  pages. 

Life  of  Reason  (The).  By  George  Santayana. 
In  6  vols.  Vol.  I.  Introduction  and  Reason  in 
Common  Senae.  Vol.  II.  Reason  in  Society. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7)4  in. 
Per  vol.,  $1.25,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Message  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.  By  Will- 
iam D.  Murray.  The  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New  York. 
6x8?Tin.  197  pages. 
Most  plans  for  devotional  study  of  the  Bible 
have  been  based  either  on  isolated  texts  or 
on  texts  grouped  together  "  topically,"  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  character  of  the 
writing  of  which  they  were  parts.  This  well- 
arranged  oudine  is  notable  in  being  a  devo- 
tional study  of  prophetical  writings  as  such. 
The  significance  which  is  imbedded  in  each 
prophetical  book,  by  reason  of  the  historical 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  is 
rightly  made  the  starting-point  from  which 
the  devotional  study  proceeds.  This  is  alto- 
gether as  it  should  be. 

Mother-Light  (The).   D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York.  5x7 in.  296  pages.  $1.50. 
This  book  places  in  the  suburbs  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  the  headquarters  of  an  extraor- 
dinary religious  cult,  something  after  the 
Theosophical  order.  Three  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  describing  its  mummeries  and 
the  emotions  and  experiences  of  a  young 
woman  from  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  its  chosen 
high  priestess,  or  "  Mother-Light " — a  Mme. 
Blavatsky  several  times' removed,  of  less  gen- 
erous proportions,  mental  and  physical,  but 
dowered  eventually  through  the  mysteries  of 
the  new  "  religion  "  with  far  greater  "  psychic 
powers,"  and  immortal  youth  and  beauty  to 
boot   Name  of  Jersey  suburb  not  given. 

Moth*  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary  C.  Dicker- 
son,  B.S.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
554x854  in.  344  pages. 

Musings  of  Uncle  Silas  (The).  By  B.  B. 
Clarke.  Illustrated.  The  American  Thresher- 
man,  Madison,  Wis.  554x754  in.  298  pages.  $1. 

New  York  Public  School  (The):  Being  a 
History  of  Free  Education  In  the  City  of  New 
York.  By  A.  Emerson  Palmer.  M.A.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  5Kx8in.  440  pages.  $1 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Port  Arthur:  Three  Months  with  the  Be- 
siegers. By  Frederic  Villiers.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in.  176  pages.  #1.50. 
Mr.  Villiers  is  the  most  experienced  of  Eng- 
lish war  correspondents,  and  is  skilled  in 
picking  out  among  things  unessential  or  un- 
characteristic that  which  has  meaning  and 
permanent  interest.  It  is  true  that  this  book 
is,  as  he  oddly  styles  it,  "  a  diurnal  of  occur- 
rents,"  and  that  true  history  is  not  so  written. 
The  full  story  of  Port  Arthur  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  bits  of  modern  history, 
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and  it  will  not  be  written  in  the  form  of  news- 
paper letters.  Taken  only  for  what  it  claims 
to  be— a  picturesque,  gossipy  narrative  of 
personal  observation  and  experience — the 
book  is  enjoyable.  Mr.  Villiers's  account 
ends  about  two  months  before  the  actual  fall 
of  Port  Arthur. 

Psalms  in  Human  Life  (The).  By  Rowland 
E.  Prothero,  M.V.O.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  554x9  in.  415  pages.  $2,  net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  noticed  in  The 

Outlook  for  January  30, 1904. 

Revelation  Rediscovered  (The) :  An  Extract 
from  the  Stairway  to  Our  Creator  and  Father. 

By  John  C.C.  Clarke,  D.D.  G.  P  Clarke,  Upper 
Alton,  111.  4J4x7J4in.  358  pages.!  40c. 
Dr.  Clarke  considers  that  "  the  Apocalypse 
is  the  masterpiece  of  theology,  and  of  revela- 
tion, and  of  composition."  The  labor  which 
he  undertakes  in  this  view  of  it  to  exhibit  its 
symbolism  deserves  praise  for  its  ingenuity, 
blended  with  regret  for  its  futility. 

Revival  Thermometer  (The).  By  William 
P.  Pearce.  The  United  Brethren  Publishing 
House,  Dayton,  Ohio.  5x8  in.  311  pages.  $1.25. 

Right  Life  and  How  to  Live  It  (The).  By 
Henry  A.  Stimson.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co-  New 
York.  5x7Kin.  256  pages.  (IJ0.net 
Dr.  Stimson  makes  a  helpful  contribution 
toward  die  strengthening  of  a  weak  point  in 
our  educational  system.  Viewing  education 
as  preparatory  to  effective  life,  the  ethical 
preparation  it  gives  is  confessedly  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be.  How  to  impart  such  prepara- 
tion is  for  many  a  serious  question.  Dr. 
Stimson  answers  it  in  this  volume,  whose 
short  chapters  serve  as  outlines  capable  of 
ample  expansion  by  a  good  teacher,  and  as 
material  for  profitable  discussion  with  his 
pupils.  The  outlook  is  comprehensive,  on 
one  hand  including  the  fundamental  problems 
of  thought  simply  put,  and  on  the  other  deal- 
ing with  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
That  a  book  intended  for  young  people  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  "  The  Sin  of  Suicide  "  is 
strikingly  significant  of  present  conditions. 
Dr.  Stimson  has  compressed  much  into  small 
compass,  and  expansion  in  a  few  points 
seems  desirable,  as  in  the  chapter  on  God, 
where  the  National  confession. "  In  God  We 
Trust,"  naturally  invites  what  he  forbears  to 
add.  A  chapter  on  Ideals  should  find  place 
in  such  a  work,  and  the  chapter  on  Feelings 
requires  fuller  treatment — not,  indeed,  with 
reference  to  special  feelings,  but  rather  in  a 
point  that  has  been  overlooked,  the  value  of 
right  feeling  in  general.  In  the  objects  of 
feeling,  and  the  strength  of  feeling  toward 
them,  lies  the  difference  between  the  noblest 
and  the  basest  types  of  humanity.  To  ration- 
alize the  life  of  feeling  is  indeed  the  main 
task  of  self-culture  and  of  the  education  that 
helps  toward  it 

Slanderers  (The).   By  Warwick  Deeping. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    4>4x7)4  in.  384 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  present-day  romance,  which,  for  all  its 
ansemic  intrigue  and  offensive  modern  smart 
vulgarity  in  spots,  is  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  weirdest  "  early  English  "  vari- 


ety. How  shall  one  approach  a  book  the 
hero  of  which  is  "mobile,  impressionable, 
sensitive  as  dew  swinging  on  the  gossamer 
of  a  spider's  web  j"  "  quick  and  virile, 
strung  to  the  tense  tones  of  beauty,  red  and 
blithe  with  the  blood  of  June ;"  and  "  from 
whose  lips,  as  he  broods,  sonnets  fall"? 
In  the  face  of  such  lavish  language  as  Mr. 
Deeping's,  squandered  on  a  mere  mascu- 
line type,  the  humble  reviewer  is  struck 
dumb,  and  maybe  pardoned  if  such  a  spend- 
thrift example  warns  him  to  the  extreme  of 
miserliness  in  expressing  an  opinion. 

Senator  (The):  A  Threnody.  By  Henry 
Christopher  McCook,  D.D.  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7K  in.  243  pages. 

Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By  Jacques 
Loeb.  (Decennial  Publications.  Vol.  XV.  Part 
I.— II.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
6x8)4  in.  $7.50. 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 

Edward  I.  Bosworth.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
New  York.  5Kx8*  in.  259  pages. 

In  two  parts :  the  first  based  on  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  following  Mark  with  supplementary 
references  to  the  other  two  Gospels ;  the  sec- 
ond based  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  well  planned, 
neglectful  neither  of  the  historical  growth  or 
Judaism  nor  of  the  literary  character  of  the 
different  Gospels. 

Traveling  Man  as  I  Found  Him  (The).  By 
a  Hotel  Stenographer.  Illustrated.  W.D.  Hord 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4x7  Kin-  169  pages. 

War  Between  the  Union  and  the  Confed- 
eracy and  It*  Lost  Opportunities  (The).  By 
William  C.Oates.  (Fifth  Thousand.)  Illustrated. 
The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  554x9  in. 
808  pages.  $3. 

This  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  military  students 
of  the  Civil  War  as  a  criticism  of  the  action 
of  President  Davis  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Confederate  Congress,  and  Confederate  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  field,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  under  other  management  the 
South  might  have  won.  It  includes  a  history 
of  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  Regiment,  which 
took  part  in  forty-eight  battles. 

Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell  and  Other 
Hatches  of  Tobiah's  Making  (The).  By  Una 
L  Silberrad.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7J4in.  310  pages.  $1.50. 

One  of  the  half-dozen  tales  in  this  volume — 
"  Priscilla's  Maying  " — appeared  originally 
in  The  Outlook  a  year  or  two  back.  Those 
who  recall  it  will  agree  that  it  is  worth  a  sec- 
ond reading,  and  be  ready  to  indorse  the 
same  judgment  on  the  others.  In  all  five 
they  will  find  renewed  pleasure  in  continuing 
the  acquaintance  of  that  godly  man — Tobiah 
the  Dissenter. 

White  Terror  and  the  Red  (The).  By  A. 
Cahan.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K 
In.  430  pages.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Cahan's  short  stories  had  prepared  us 
for  a  grimly  realistic  novel,  but  we  had  not 
altogether  expected  such  a  well-constructed, 
forceful,  and  ably  sustained  piece  of  work  as 
his  "  The  White  Terror  and  the  Red  "  turns 
out  to  be.  Dealing  with  the  tragic  events  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  assassination  of 
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Czar  Alexander  II.  by  the  Nihilists  and  the 
anti-Semitic  outburst  that  followed  his  death, 
it  appears  at  the  "psychological  moment" 
when  all  the  world  sees  Russia  again  a  mael- 
strom of  terrorism.  Mr.  Cahan  writes  from 
practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
book  serves  to  make  clear  at  once  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  revolutionists,  die  fatuity  and 
incapacity  of  official  Russia,  and  the  attitude 
to  the  revolutionary  cause  of  that  most  perse- 
cuted of  peoples,  the  Russian  Jew.  Himself 
a  victim  of  the  "  White  "  terror  and  an  adher- 
ent of  the  "  Red,"  Mr.  Cahan  writes  with 
exemplary  restraint,  and  has  given  us  a  pic- 
ture of  Russian  conditions  which  we  may 
accept  as  essentially  correct.  He  has,  more- 
over, told  a  story  that  is  of  interest  through- 
out, peopling  his  narrative  with  a  multitude 
of  carefully  drawn  characters,  from  the  Czar 
himself  to  the  most  wretched  but  intensely 
human  inhabitant  of  the  Ghetto.  Barring  an 
occasional  slip  in  the  way  of  putting  Ameri- 


can slang  into  the  mouths  of  his  dramatis 
persons,  his  work  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  no 
small  merit  from  the  purely  literary  stand- 
point, and  should  earn  for  the  author  an 
appreciative  audience. 

Year's  Wandering  in  Bible  Lands  (A).  By 
George  Aaron  Barton,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Ferris 
&  Leach,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  276  pages.  $2, 
net. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  letters  written 
home  by  the  accomplished  scholar,  Director 
of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research 
in  Palestine,  whose  experiences  it  relates. 
Its  fine  and  numerous  illustrations  give  it 
special  value  as  a  pictorial  companion  book 
to  the  Bible. 

You  Can  Search  Me.   By  Hugh  McHugh. 

Illustrated.  The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 

York.  4x7  in.  119  pages.  75c 
Another  "  John  Henry  "  book,  slangy,  rather 
vulgar,  funny  for  those  who  like  the  cheaply 
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published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Football  and  College  Life 

I. — A  Side  Light  From  an  Unexpected 
Quarter 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  Hausmutter  in  a  large  Southern 
university,  where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
'varsity  football  team,  and  I  think  a  few  facts 
from  one  of  the  "  insiders  "  might  not  be  out 
of  place. 

When  our  boys  are  not  well  or  are  smoking 
too  much,  or  sitting  up  too  late,  eating  indi- 
gestible food,  too  lazy  to  keep  up  gymnasium 
work,  too  dull  to  study,  with  what  eagerness 
do  we  look  forward  to  the  training  season 
for  football  1  Within  a  week  what  a  differ- 
ence I  No  smoking,  "  early  to  bed,  early  to 
rise,"  football  diet,  enthusiastic  "  gym  "  work, 
clear  brains  for  study,  the  steadfast  look  in 
the  eyes  that  comes  from  self-control  and 
concentrated  purpose.  The  very  orders  of 
the  football  field  become  the  source  of  daily 
inspiration  of  life.  When  a  boy  tries  to 
inspire  a  younger  brother  to  attack  a  difficult 
lesson,  what  possible  words  would  be  as 
potent  as  "  Buck  the  center,  kid ;  don't  be  a 
quitter  I" 

Boys  at  other  times  called  "goody-goody  " 
come  to  the  front  as  fierce  tackles,  and  every 
"  goody "  word  they  say  afterwards  carries 
weight  and  influence.  A  meek,  mild  fellow 
comes  to  my  sitting-room  with  the  request : 
"  Hausmutter,  do  try  your  powers  of  persua- 
sion on  MacCartney  to  induce  him  to  play 
ball."  I  naturally  ask  "  Why  ?"  as  MacCart- 
ney is  light-weight  and  could  only  be  a  weak 
member  of  the  second  team. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,  with  all  your  ex- 


perience of  boys,  that  he  is  going  to  break 
loose  soon,  and  then  smash  for  him." 

"  He's  the  hardest  student  in  his  class," 
I  object 

"  Just  the  very  reason  why,"  he  answers. 
"  Boys'  nature  is  all  the  same.  With  such  hard 
study  the  strain  is  too  great  and  the  snap 
must  come.  Not  like  it  does  in  men,  in  nerv- 
ous breakdown ;  in  boys  it  becomes  nervous 
break  out  The  boy,  like  the  public,  "  muth 
be  amused ;"  and  when  the  snap  comes,  we 
go  to  the  football  field  and  work  it  off,  or  if 
not  there,  we  go  where  we  can '  get  a  little 
game  on,'  or  where  '  a  tonic '  is  to  be  had. 
Then  comes  suspension  or  expulsion.  Do 
try  to  get  him  to  go  in  for  the  scrubs." 

"  But  he  had  a  hemorrhage  years  ago,  and 
he  promised  his  mother  not  to  play." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  he's  sure  a  goner." 
And  he  was. 

When  we  gather  by  the  evening  fire  there's 
sometimes  an  experience  meeting.  On  one 
occasion  football  was  the  theme.  One  of  the 
most  aggressive  players, "  a  lion  on  the  line," 
a  boy  of  unflinching  moral  purpose,  an  almost 
brutal  frankness  on  the  side  of  right,  and  a 
tower  of  strength  physically  and  morally  in 
every  good  work,  led  the  talk.  "  Did  you 
know,  Hausmutter,  I  was  no  end  of  a  coward 
before  I  played  football?"  A  groan  of 
derision  went  round  the  fire. 

"  It's  solid  fact  I  was  always  so  big  no 
boy  of  my  age  thought  of  attacking  me,  and  I 
never  was  hazed.  But  I  absolutely  dreaded 
a  collision  with  any  one  who  differed  from 
me,  and  without  football  I'd  have  sneaked 
along  through  life.  But  football  gave  me 
courage,  and  I'm  glad  to  say  I  do  enjoy 
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playing  on  the  weaker  side  and  tackling  a 
bigger  man  and  carrying  things  with  a  rush." 

"whew  I  hand  over  your  trumpet,  please ; 
we'll  blow  it  for  you,"  say  two  or  three 
juniors. 

Then  a  theologue,  who  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  men, 
but  who  is  a  splendid  center  rush,  too,  says : 
"  Well,  let  others  abuse  football  as  they 
please,  all  I  reply  is,  that  I  need  it."  And  so 
the  conference  ended.         An  Insider. 

II.— An  Ex-Football  Player's  View 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  recent  utterance  of  President  Eliot 
and  your  recent  article  by  Professor  Paul 
van  Dyke  in  re  football  brings  to  the  forefront 
a  question  which  calls  for  long,  loud,  and 
assiduous  agitation.  The  opinions  which  a 
"country  parson  "  jnay  or  may  not  hold  can 
make  no  material  difference  in  the  solution  of 
a  question  of  such  far-reaching  importance, 
but  the  facts  which  he  gathered  while  on  the 
firing  line  may  shed  some  light  on  the  subject 

In  order  to  establish  my  qualifications  for 
speaking  on  this  subject,  a  little  autobio- 
graphical sketch  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I 
began  to  play  football  when  fifteen  years  old, 
under  die  instructions  of  a  graduate  of  a 
university  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  during 
my  academy  days.  During  the  senior  year 
of  my  academy  course  I  received  injuries 
which  still  bother  me  and  which,  for  the  time, 
threatened  to  forbid  my  ever  taking  part  in 
athletics  again.  During  my  university  course 
I  was  afraid  to  try  for  the  varsity  because  of 
the  dire  effects  my  doctor  had  said  would 
follow  any  such  attempt.  Still,  I  had  had  a 
taste  and  could  not  quite  be  a  total  abstainer, 
so  played  quarter-back  on  the  class  team.  I 
also  helped  to  represent  the  university  in 
tennis,  and  caught  some  (also  muffed  some) 
for  the  class  baseball  team.  I  have  also 
taken  great  delight  in  basketball,  handball, 
and  have  done  a  little  on  the  track.  By  the 
time  I  had  reached  the  seminary  I  supposed 
I  was  past  all  my  foolish  days ;  that  I  had 
become  a  man  ana  put  away  childish  things. 
But  shortly  the  "  old  man  "  reasserted  him- 
self, and  I  soon  had  on  a  suit.  But  increasing 
age  had  given  me  a  little  common  sense  and 
I  refused  to  do  all  of  the  foolhardy  things  the 
coaches  asked  of  me.  The  result  was  that  I 
made  only  "  sub  "  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  I  had  gotten  some  of  my  dare-devil 
spirit  back  into  me  and  I  was  starting  the 
season  with  very  flattering  prospects,  so  I 
was  informed,  when  my  left  foot  was  nearly 
twisted  off  and  I  was  kept  in  bed  for  two 
weeks,  then  wheeled  to  classes  on  an  invalid's 
chair  (think  of  the  humiliation)  for  ten  days, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  fall  was  on  crutches. 
And  I  still  have  that  ankle.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  football.  When  not  in  the 
game  I  have  been  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic "  rooters."  I  have  always  been  among 
those  who  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  be  on  the  "  side  lines  "  every  afternoon  in 
order  that  the  athletic  interests  of  the  school 


should  not  suffer  from  apathy.  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  playing  of  teams 
from  Cornell  University  on  the  East  to  the 
University  of  Kansas  on  the  West,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  on  the  North  to  the 
University  of  Ohio  on  the  South.  In  short, 
I  have  been  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
football. 

Last  fall  I  was  put  to  a  practical  test  of 
what  I  really  believed  about  the  game.  Soon 
after  coming  to  this  village,  the  boys  of  the 
high  school  asked  me  to  coach  their  team.  It 
was  a  great  temptation.  I  had  the  time  and 
the  inclination,  for  the  flesh  is  weak.  I  saw 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  myself 
popular  with  the  boys.  But  after  a  clay's 
consideration  I  refused  the  proffered  post  of 
honor,  and  gave  the  following  reasons : 

1.  If  I  had  a  boy  of  my  own,  old  enough,  I 
should  not  allow  him  to  play  the  game.  I 
have  no  right  to  teach  the  boys  of  others  what 
I  would  not  teach  my  own. 

2.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  wrong  (a 
sin)  to  play  the  game. 

Why  do  I  hold  these  views?  Surely  I 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  an  "  old  fogy ;" 
of  never  having  seen  the  game ;  of  talking 
about  something  inadvisedly.  I  hold  these 
views  because  (1)  no  man  was  ever  benefited 
by  football,  physically,  who  would  not  have 
received  infinitely  more  benefit  in  some  less 
strenuous  form  of  athletics  and  with  the 
chances  for  injury  infinitely  decreased ;  (2)  no 
man  ever  received  any  true  mental  develop- 
ment from  the  game,  while  large  numbers 
have  had  their  brains  knocked  out ;  (3)  it  is 
absolutely  absurd  to  say  that  any  man  ever 
received  one  iota  of  moral  benefit  from  the 
game.  But  these  are  still  mere  opinions. 
Are  they  tenable,  justifiable?  I  hold  them 
because  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania 
man  above  mentioned,  I  have  never  known 
a  coach  who  hesitated  to  tell  his  men  to  "  lay 
out "  their  man  if  necessary.  The  game  must 
be  won  at  any  cost 

2.  The  game  has  a  distinct  and  almost  ex- 
clusive tendency  to  develop  all  that  is  left  in 
man  of  the  brute  and  the  animal. 

3.  I  defy  any  man,  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  to  show  where  the  game  has 
taught  him  to  be  tender  (except  in  spots), 
sympathetic,  or  even  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  If  he  has  any  of  these  qualities,  he 
obtained  them  elsewhere  and  retained  them 
through  his  strength  of  character  and  in  spite 
of  the  deteriorating  influences  of  the  game. 

4.  The  man  will  carry  the  physical  habits 
which  he  acquires  into  his  mental  habits.  He 
will  enter  whatever  vocation  of  life  he  has 
chosen  with  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to 
attain  success  is  to  trample  all  others  under 
foot  regardless  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

5.  A  football  .game  is  the  worst  environ- 
ment in  the  world  for  a  man  who  is  seeking 
after  that  high  ideal  known  as  self-control, 
unless  one  holds  the  view  that  a  saloon  in  the 
neighborhood  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  who 
is  trying  to  break  off  the  drink  habit 

6.  Football,  far  more  than  any  other  game, 
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has  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  what  we 
all  recognize  as  undesirable  habits.  To  a 
man  who  swears,  the  game  wonderfully 
increases  his  vocabulary.  A  man  with  a  tend- 
ency to  lie  will  lie  quicker  and  faster  to  win 
a  point  in  the  game  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  I  have  seen  good  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  boys  "  lying  like  die  devil " 
to  win  some  slight  advantage  in  the  game. 

7.  Many  young  men  acquire  the  liquor 
habit  in  this  game  because  some  of  the 
coaches  give  their  men  whisky  during  the 
game  in  order  to  keep  them  "  keyed  up  "  to 
the  proper  pitch.  I  have  seen  young  fellows 
who  plainly  showed  the  effects  of  the  whisky 
at  the  end  of  the  game.  I  noticed  this  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  a  team  represent- 
ing a  university  whose  president  recently 
had  an  article  in  one  of  the  guide-books  set- 
ting forth  the  moral  and  ethical  value  of  the 
game.  This  same  university  (at  least  for  the 
three  years  I  observed  it)  sent  forth  one  of 
the  worst  sets  of  football  men  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  see.  The  difference  between  the 
said  president  and  his  team  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  playing  the  game  on 
paper  and  the  team  was  playing  it  on  the 
"  gridiron." 

8.  It  is  the  one  game  which  affords  the 
malicious  man  an  opportunity  to  injure  an- 
other without  detection.  There  are  many 
football  players  who  would  be  in  the  peniten- 
tiary toAlay  if  they  had  committed  their 
assaults  on  the  street  instead  of  in  the  "  scrim- 
mage." 

9.  The  universal  practice  of  the  team  on 
the  offensive  detecting  the  weakest  point  in 
the  opposing  line,  and  then  repeatedly  ham- 
mering that  man  until  it  is  necessary  for  the 
hospital  corps  to  carry  him  off  the  field,  is  an 
indication  of  the  physical  value  and  moral 
culture  to  be  received  from  the  game.  It  is 
a  deliberate  and  premeditated  attempt  to  dis- 
able a  man.  Doctors  tell  me  that  complete 
physical  exhaustion  tends  to  shorten  life. 
How  many  valuable  years  of  service  this 
game  has  cost  the  Nation  in  the  lives  of 
brilliant  young  men  will  never  be  known. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  cause 
me  to  look  at  the  game  as  I  do.  I  am  not 
denying  that  the  game  is  very  fascinating, 
exciting,  and  popular.  So  is  cannibalism  to 
those  who  participate.  The  point  I  wish  to 
raise  is,  Is  it  right?  Is  it  Christian?  Does 
any  person  imagine  that  there  can  be  anything 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  this  game?  I  may 
be  narrow-minded,  and  I  must  be  a  hopeless 
case,  for  the  college,  the  law  school,  and  the 
theological  seminary  have  all  had  a  chance 
at  me :  but  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  Christ  would  condemn  this  game  from 
beginning  to  end.  *  * 

III.— A  Practical  Suggestion 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  game  of  foot- 
ball for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  I  was  born 
in  Blackheath,  England,  where  most  of  the 
leading  English  matches  are  played,  and  I 
have  myself  been  in  touch  with  several  forms 


of*  the  game.  When  I  went  to  my  first  pub- 
lic school,  the  game  was  played  in  such  a 
rough  manner  that  the  small  boys  were  not 
allowed  to  play  with  the  larger  ones,  and  at 
Blackheath  fractures  of  legs,  arms,  ribs,  and 
collar-bones  were  common  until  the  rules 
were  changed  in  such  a  way  that  from  that 
time  on  serious  accidents  were  very  rare. 
For  some  years  afterwards  I  played  the 
Association  game  and  was  full-back  on  one 
of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties of  England. 

Later  on,  when  I  came  to  Canada,  I  found 
the  Rugby  game  played  in  the  old  dangerous, 
if  not  barbaric,  form,  but  during  my  five 
years'  residence  in  that  country  the  rules 
were  again  changed,  and,  while  the  game  was 
really  improved  in  the  matter  of  the  devel- 
opment of  speed  and  muscle,  it  was  freed 
from  all  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

The  whole  crux  of  die  matter  is  in  the 
length  of  time  the  ball  is  held  after  the  one 
carrying  it  is  tackled.  The  American  rule, 
like  the  former  Canadian  rule,  is  that  the 
ball  may  be  held  till  the  whole  side  is  massed, 
and  in  the  mass  play  that  follows  are 
the  real  danger  and  the  opportunity,  as 
was  shown  in  your  issue  of  February  11, 
for  those  foul  plays  to  be  practiced  unseen. 
The  new  ruling  required  that  as  soon  as  the 
one  carrying  the  ball  was  tackled  and  the 
ball  held  it  must  be  put  "down"  and  the 
game  proceeded  with,  whether  there  were 
few  or  many  of  the  side  close  to  the  one 
carrying  the  ball.  This  change  caused  a 
loose,  fast  game  that  depended  more  on 
speed  and  agility  than  dead  weight,  and  was 
a  far  better  means  of  developing  all-round 
muscle. 

I  am  now  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  I 
am  as  strong  a  believer  in  athletic  exercise 
as  ever,  and  the  reason  I  take  time  to  write 
this  letter  is  that  I  dread  to  see  a  game  that 
has  fine  possibilities  ruled  out  altogether 
when,  by  a  slight  change  of  rules,  it  could  not 
only  be  rendered  perfectly  safe,  but  could 
really  be  improved  for  all  reasonable  pur- 
poses. 

I  hope  that  common  sense  will  prevail  in 
this  matter. 

(Rev.)  Edward  P.  Owen. 

Parana,  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Work  Ahead 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Government  is  right,  but,  right  or 
wrong,  I'm  for  the  Government 

Believing  as  I  do  in  our  Government,  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Administration, 
my  conclusions  naturally  are  influenced  by 
these  prejudices.  The  Government  should, 
by  proper  and  wise  legislation,  be  made  the 
arbitrator  of  all  traffic  and  commerce  that  is 
inter-State. 

The  Government  protection  and  influence 
over  the  splendid  financial  institutions  of  the 
land  is  in  accord  with  my  best  judgment,  and 
this  is  the  power,  properly  adapted,  that 
should  be  placed  upon  all  railway  corpora- 
tions and  other  mediums  of  transportation, 
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and  upon  all  industrial  institutions  that  do 
an  inter-State  business.  Regulate  commerce 
with  the  Government  as  arbitrator  and  it 
will  stimulate  to  even  a  higher  degree  com- 
mercial activity. 

International  banking  must  be  perfected, 
with  branch  houses  in  all  the  great  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  civilized  world,  before  our 
foreign  trade  will  develop  as  it  should. 

American  manufacturers  are  handicapped 
to-day  because  our  financial  institutions  can- 
not reach  out  and  follow  the  flag  in  the 
advancement  of  commerce.  International 
banking  will  expand  commerce  and  bring 
about  improved  and  modern  American  ship- 
ping facilities. 

The  greatest  power  on  earth  is  the  Ameri- 
can Boy,  and  our  great  Government  policy 
should  improve  his  opportunities.  The  wise 
legislators  of  the  day  will  not  be  forgotten, 
although  they  will  be  supplanted  by  the  boys 
of  to-day. 

Industrial  education  should  be  worked  out 
and  a  policy  recommended  that  will  give 
every  boy  an  equal  chance  through  our 
blessed  public  school  system.  As  a  com- 
mercial nation  we  should  inculcate  the  teach- 
ings that  will  help  the  people.  Industrial 
education  properly  graded  and  applied  will 
produce  expert  mechanics,  bring  greater 
efficiency  to  our  industrial  institutions,  great- 
er happiness  to  our  people,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, do  more  to  destroy  corruption  and 
bring  about  a  better  and  a  closer  and  a  more 
harmonious  relation  between  employer  and 
employee. 

Colonel  Charles  Arthur  Carlisle, 
A  Director.of  the  Studebaker  Brothers  Man- 
ufacturing Co. ;  President  of  the  American 
Trust  Co.,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  etc., 
etc. 

A  Solving  Ministration 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

That  recognized  church  problem  existing 
in  many  of  the  smaller  town  and  village 
communities,  particularly  throughout  New 
England,  is  being  happily  solved  in  one 
notable  instance  by  an  individual  effort  which 
suggests  a  possible  solution  for  similar  situ- 
ations. The  case  in  point — its  locality  is 
unstated  through  considerations  of  respect — 
exists  in  a  community  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  There  are  three  long-established 
churches  in  the  place,  each  having  its  duly 
proportionate  number  of  adherents.  (Doubt- 
less the  three  congregations  might  combine 
with  good  economic  and  growthful  result, 
but  the  era  for  such  combination  is  slow  of 
approach.)  One  of  these  churches,  up  to  a 
year  ago,  had  been  closed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time — by  reason  of  insufficient 
income  and  apparent  diminution  of  zeal — 
save  for  occasional  services  held  by  visiting 
clergymen. 

A  year  ago  it  came  to  pass  that  a  business 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  retired  to 
his  country  home  in  the  vicinity,  a  man  who 
has  had  liberal  advantages  of  travel  and 
culture,  began  -to  interest  himself  in  this 


ing  i 

tion  carefully,  he  asked  the  church  officers 
and  the  leading  parishioners,  as  well  as  the 
presiding  head  of  the  Church  at  large,  for 
their  consent  to  his  assuming  charge  of  the 
services  This  consent  was  readily  granted. 
Since  then,  on  Sunday  mornings,  during  a 
year  which  ends  in  February,  this  generous- 
spirited  Christian  gentleman  has  driven, 
through  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  seven  miles 
from  his  home  to  the  church,  and,  as  occasion 
required,  has  journeyed  hither  at  other  times 
during  the  week  on  matters  connected  with 
the  parish  administration.  He  is  absolutely 
unsalaried,  and  will  accept  no  compensation. 
Not  only  does  he  conduct  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  of  prayer  and  preaching;  he 
also  assists  in  the  singing,  and,  if  need  arises, 
plays  the  church  organ.  With  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  whose  ardor  equals  his,  he  has  re-estab- 
lished the  Sunday-school.  A  picnic  party 
last  summer  at  their  beautiful  country  home, 
and  a  liberally  devised  Christmas  tree  cele- 
bration, have  given  the  Sunday-school 
children — a  goodly  number  in  all — happiness 
they  will  long  remember.  Meanwhile,  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  the  church-goers  listen 
to  able  sermons,  carefully  chosen  from  the 
published  works  of  the  best  preachers,  deal- 
ing with  present-day  conditions,  helpful  in 
suggestion,  reverently  and  well  read. 

Such  service  is  cordial  to  the  soul.  The 
ministrations  so  unstintingly  proffered  have 
developed  a  zealous  response  on  the  part  of 
the  parishioners.  They  feel  an  obligation  in 
the  matter  of  church  attendance — an  obliga- 
tion which  these  fine-natured  New  Engend- 
ers are  quick  to  meet  The  attendance  has 
grown  from  an  average  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  in  the  days  when  the  church  had 
a  regularly  settled  clergyman  to  an  average 
of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  with  a  much 
larger  attendance  in  the  summer-visitor  sea- 
son. The  regular  contributions  easily  provide 
for  the  expense  of  sexton,  lighting  and  heat- 
ing, insurance,  etc.  Mission  offerings  have 
materially  increased,  and  the  church  leader 
is  sure  in  advance  of  a  response  to  any  sug- 
gestion for  charity  or  relief  work. 

The  outreaching,  uplifting  effect  of  the 
unselfish  interest  of  this  devoted  man  cannot 
be  estimated.  Is  there  not  in  this  brief  story 
of  ministration  a  suggestion  for  parishes  and 
people  similarly  situated?  E.  A.  S. 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Not  Father  Gapon 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  note  prefatory  to  the  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Outlook  of  February  4  and 
was  entitled  "  Who  is  Father  Gapon  ?"  you 
make  the  following  statement :  "  There  has 
been  an  attempt  made  to  identify  him  [Father 
Gapon]  with  a  Father  Vasilieff  who  was 
present  at  the  International  Jubilee  Conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  Boston  in  June,  1901,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Stokes. 
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The  identity  of  the  two  men  seems,  however, 
to  The  Outlook,  after  a  somewhat  careful 
investigation  of  the  facts,  to  be  incomplete, 
to  say  the  least." 

Father  Vasilieff  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  our  Society  since  its  foundation 
five  years  ago ;  and,  when  not  absent  in  the 
Caucasus  where  he  has  had  temporary  charge 
of  a  Russian  Orthodox  church,  has  quite 
regularly  attended  our  Council  meetings. 
He  has  been  well  known  to  our  directors  for 
some  years,  and  has  never  either  in  public 
or  in  private  expressed  revolutionary  ideas. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  him 
only  two  days  ago,  and  know  for  a  certainty 
that  he  has  in  no  way  been  connected  with 
the  scenes  recently  enacted  in  the  streets  of 
the  Russian  capital.   The  attempt  made  by 
the  Boston  "  Herald  "  to  identify  him  with 
Father  Gapon  has  created  great  amusement 
among  the  members  of  our  Council.  Misled, 
doubtless,  by  information  from  a  certain 
"  John  Baker,  of  Melrose,"  who  claims  to  be 
a  Siberian  ex-convict,  an  enterprising  re- 
porter connected  with  the  "  Herald  "  secured 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  Father  Vasilieff 
which  was  printed  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
he  was  in  Boston,  and,  enlarging  it  greatly, 
had  it  reproduced  in  the  "  Herald  "  under 
headlines  in  large  type  reading:  "Father 
Gapon,  leader  of  the  unparalleled  uprising  in 
Russia,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1901  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Jubilee." 
As  the  article  in  question  was  sent  to  me,  I 
had  considerable  amusement  in  showing  it 
to  our  Russian  Council,  who  found  the  blun- 
der, if  indeed  it  were  only  a  blunder  and  not 
a  brilliant  example  of  journalistic  humbug, 
most  entertaining. 

Franklin  A.  Gaylord. 

The  Youne  Men's  Christian  Association, 
30  Liteiny  Prospect,  St.  Petersburg.  Russia. 

"An  Untenable  Claim" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  February  11,  in  an  edito- 
rial on  "  An  Untenable  Claim,"  you  make  a 
broad  statement  that  no  TerritorV  has  a  right 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  There  is  no 
absolute  standard  by  which  rights,  either  of 
individuals  or  of  communities,  can  be  known. 
You  claim  for  Arizona  the  "  right  to  a  just 

fovernment."  There  are  those  who  would 
eny  this  claim,  holding  that  just  govern- 
ment comes  by  grace,  not  by  right.  The 
public  conscience  will  no  doubt  indorse  your 
claim,  but  are  there  not  good  reasons  also 
why  it  should  indorse  still  larger  claims  for 
the  Western  Territories — even  the  claim  of  a 
right  to  Statehood  in  the  Union  ? 
^The  Nation  was  established  on  certain 
principles;  it  has  been  built  up  on  these 
principles  and  professes  to  act  upon  them; 
it  has  established  precedents  and  given  pub- 
ic pledges  in  reference  to  the  Territories. 
These  precedents,  pledges,  and  principles, 
these  habits  of  government  and  the  public 
expectations  arising  from  them,  ought  to 
have  a  decisive  weight  in  determining  rights 
and  wrongs  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation 


toward  the  people  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories. 

In  1780,  before  the  United  States  had  any 
common  territory,  in  order  to  secure  the 
cession  of  their  Western  lands  by  the  several 
States,  Congress  set  forth  a  pledge  and 
promise  of  a  policy  that  would  be  pursued. 
Congress  solemnly  resolved  that  the  lands 
"  which  may  be  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  any  particular  State  shall  be  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  re- 
publican States,  which  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the.  Federal  Union  and  have  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence as  the  other  States."  Would  you 
say,  after  that  public  guarantee,  that  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  other  political  com- 
munities erected  in  this  territory,  whose  ces- 
sion and  settlement  were  thus  induced,  had 
no  right  to  admission  to  the  Union?  Was 
there  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  ?  If  the  obligation  existed, 
was  there  no  corresponding  right  in  the  peo- 
ple w.ho  settled  these  Western  lands?  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  and  others  in  the  Convention 
of  1 787  sought  to  prevent  the  admission  of. 
Western  States  without  a  guarantee  that  the 
majority  of  political  power  should  always 
abide  in  the  original  thirteen  States.  This 
policy  was  deemed  both  inexpedient  and 
unjust.  Would  such  a  policy  nave  violated 
no  rights  if  the  original  "  partners  "  had  seen 
fit  so  to  decree  ?  The  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  so  decree,  but  encouraged 
Congress  to  act  on  its  earlier  principle  and 
promise,  created  still  further  expectations,  if 
not  rights,  in  the  Western  communities. 

In  1803,  when  we  acquired  Louisiana,  it 
was  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  purchase 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
"  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution."  After  that  treaty  pledge, 
had  Louisiana  no  right  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union?  Was  there  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Nation  to  open  the  door  to  a  new 
"partner"?  Josiah  Quincy,  in  1811,  dis- 
trusted the  capacity  for  self-government  of 
the  "wild  men  of  the  West,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  admission  of  a  State  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  without  the  consent 
of  each  individual  "  partner "  then  in  the 
Union,  was  such  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  would  justify  secession  and  disunion. 
On  what  principle  was  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  to  be  determined  ?  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Union  was  merely  a  "  partner- 
ship," or  on  the  basis  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions involved  in  the  principles  and  pledges 
of  the  Federal  Nation  ?  If  on  the  former, 
Quincy's  contention  was  sound;  if  on  the 
latter,  Louisiana  had  a  right  to  admission. 

In  1848,  when  we  acquired  New  Mexico  . 
and  Arizona,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  in  treaty 
with  Mexico,  quite  in  harmony  with  ali  the 
principles  and  precedents  of  our  Government 
and  the  political  morajs^of^  people,  that 
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Ihe  Mexicans  and  others  who  should  become 
American  citizens  in  these  Territories  "  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution."  Of  course  the 
Nation,  through  Congress,  must  determine 
the  "  proper  time "  when  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  shall  be  admitted.  But  have  they 
not  a  right  to  a  fulfillment,  within  a  reason- 
able tune,  of  the  public  pledges  made  in  their 
favor  ?  Have  they_  not  a  right  to  have  their 
admission  determined  according  to  the 
precedents  of  the  past  and  "  th'e  principles 
of  the  Constitution"? 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  had  a  sep- 
arate political  existence  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  each  with  a  being  and  a  history  of 
its  own.  It  is  now  proposed  that  one  of 
them  shall  lose  its  identity  and  its  name  and 
be  merged  with  the  other,  thus  making  a 
territorial  State  inconveniently  and  dispro- 
portionately large.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  their  people  should  resist  this 
change?  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
resist  it.  They  have  as  much  right  to  their 
political  existence  and  to  Statehood  in  the 
Union  as  any  of  the  Western  communities 
have  had,  and,  for  that  matter,  as  much  as 
any  of  the  "  original  thirteen."  The  new 
condition,  of  such  vital  importance,  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  chiefly  to  provide  that  their  people  shall 
have  but  two  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate  instead  of  four.  The  smaller  number 
is  all  that  their  joint  population  is  said  to 
entitle  them  to,  as  if  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  ought  in  any  way  to  be 
measured  by  population.  Whether  popula- 
lation  ought  to  De  taken  as  the  basis  of  power 
in  the  Senate  was  determined  in  1787.  It 
was  then  determined,  and  has  not  since  been 
changed,  that  representation  of  Statehood 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  Senate.  Illinois 
and  Texas  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
disproportionate  power  exercised  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 
That  is  according  to  the  "  principles  of  the 
Constitution."  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  American  people  cannot  trust  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  to  exercise  the  power  of  four 
votes  in  the  American  Senate  as  fairly,  as 
safely,  and  as  worthily  as  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware. 

James  A.  Woodburn, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  over  two 
years  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  as  a  missionary.  I  occupied  my- 
self with  undenominational  labor,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  very  remote 
mountain  communities. 

The  White  Rock  settlement  where  I 


labored  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  left  to  itself. 
White  Rock  peak  is  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  tides,  and  marks  the  State  line  between 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Around 
this  peak  on  the  steep  side-hills  nestle  hun- 
dreds of  cabins,  the  homes  of  the  mountain- 
eers. Charles  Egbert  Craddock  .  draws  a 
good  picture  of  weir  every-day  life  in  her 
romantic  volume, "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains." 

The  furnishings  of  their  homes  are  few  and 
simple.  They  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  their  own  hands.  I  have  gone  into  cabins 
where  the  bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  and  tray 
were  all  made  from  timber  felled  in  White 
Rock  forest  The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  to 
walk  or  drive  in  a  sled  with  a  steer  hitched 
to  it  When  a  religious  meeting  or  any  kind 
is  announced  the  people  usually  walk,  for 
want  of  a  better  way.  Mail  comes  thrice  a 
week  to  the  little  Tampa  post-office.  Very 
few  of  the  families  are  able  to  pay  one  dollar 
a  year  for  a  newspaper.  In  regard  to  the 
farming  land  I  quote  the  following  from 
Senate  Document  84,  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session : 

"  Some  of  the  slopes  that  are  cultivated 
are  very  steep — from  thirty  to  forty  degrees — 
some  of  them  too  steep  even  for  the  moun- 
tain steer  and  bull-tongue  plow,  and  must  be 
cultivated  entirely  by  nana." 

How  can  we  help  them  ?  I  answer,  in  more 
than  one  way.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  who 
are  interested  might  take  part  When  I  saw 
so  many  beautiful  calendars  on  exhibit  this 
year,  I  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  poor  but 
honest  mountain  children  who  had  never 
seen  a  calendar.  How  they  would  cheer  their 
hearts,  create  good  taste,  and  beautify  their 
homes  I  By  the  help  of  wall-paper  many  of 
the  homes  could  be  made  brighter,  and  the 
looks  of  things  inside  the  cabins  consider- 
ably changed.  Bibles  printed  in  large  type 
form  another  demand  of  this  settlement  A 
little  chapel  in  this  destitute  field  would  be  a 
great  help,  and  could  be  built  and  painted 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  An  organ 
would  set  the  children  wild  to  come  to  Sun- 
day-school, and  help  to  inspire  their  monoto- 
nous lives.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  sup- 
port a  faithful  missionary  and  his  wife  for  a 
year  in  this  field. 

James  D.  Burton, 
Membership  Secretary  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Discovered  at  Last! 

The  Outlook  Editors,  287  Fourth  Ave 
New  York. 
Gentlemen  From  the  tenor  of  your  edi- 
torials of  recent  dates  on  the  trusts  especially 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  Oudook  is  own  or  controlled  by  this 
corrupt  trust  is  this  a  fact  ? 

Yours  truly,         L.  S.  M. 
Paces  Va  Feb  25th  05 
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It's  the  Knowing  How  to  make 

Libby's  fi™  Food  Products 

that  is  the  secret  of  their  delicious  flavor — their  dainty  goodness.  Libby's 
skilled  cooks — Libby's  famous  kitchens  are  back  of  Libby's  Products. 
Ox  Tongue,  Potted  Ham,  Boneless  Chicken,  Cottage  Loaf,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Concentrated  Soups  are  among  Libby's  good  things  to  eat.    At  all  grocers. 

Our  booklet  "Good  Things  to  Eat"  sent  free  upon  request. 
Send  five  2  cent  stamps  for  Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 

Chicago. 


AN  APPETIZER 


A  savory  soup  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner  is  a  valuable  appetizer  and  stimulant 
that  prepares  the  way  for  the  dishes  which  are  to  foHow.  Soup  is  intended  to  gratify — 
not  satisfy — hunger;  to  do  this  it  must  have  an  agreeable  appearance  and  an  appetizing 
flavor;  this  may  De  secured  by  the  use  of 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef, 

the  essence  that  pervades  the  body  of  the  dish,  giving  it  character  and  flavor.  It  starts 
the,  gastric  juices,  which  are  Nature's  ever-ready  digestive  that  helps  digest  the  food, 
insuring  its  full  nutrition  for  conversion  into  brawn,  bone  and  brain. 

Another  reason  for  the  use  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  in  preparing  soup  is,  that  it 
is  economical;  a  quarter- teaspoon  ful  is  sufficient  to  make  a  cup  of  beef  broth.  (It  requires 
a  teaspoonful  of  some  brands  to  do  this.) 

Here  are  the  essential  reasons  why  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  should  be  used  in 
some  form  every  day.  It  is  an  appetizer  and  a  digestive — because  it  gives  a  rich  beefy 
flavor  to  the  dishes  in  which  it  is  used  and  insures  a  tempting  color  and  appearance 
at  a  small  cost 

There  are  directions  around  every  jar  for  using  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  or  our 
Cook  Book,  "  Culinary  Wrinkles,"  which  tells  how  to  make  soups,  gravies,  sauces,  etc., 
in  43  different  ways,  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  and  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage ;  ask  for  one  now  while  we  have  some  left 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  is  sold  only  under  the  Armour  label ;  do  not  accept 
another  brand;  insist  on  getting  Armour's,  as  our  name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee 
of  its  quality. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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j  ARMOUR'S  TOMA1 
\  BOUILLON 

"j    Rich,  Tempting  and  Tooths* 

( It's  not  a  Tomato  Catsup) 

!         A  concentrated  preparation  of  all  that  Is  best  iol 
1      ripe  tomatoes,  choice  herbs  and  spices,  with  Ann 
Extract  o(  Beet 

Armour's  Tomato  Bouillon  is  just  the  tbir* 
children's  luncheons ;  it  strengthens,  nourishes  a} 
relished  by  the  daintiest.  It  s  just  as  good  for 
grown  up.  Try  a  cup  between  meals,  or  at  "  " 
for  — * 


'  T 


') 


lor  restlessness. 

It  is  sold  by  grocers.  If  your  dealer  can't  ■ 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  3;  cents  and  we  w  M 
you  a  4-ooDce  bottle  carriage  paid. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPA.I 
Chicago 
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'  Tiniemakers  and  Timekeepers"  an  Illustrated 
history  of  the  watch  sent  free. 

LLQIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Llgin.  111. 
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The  Observatory  Hhj 


One  of  the  best  educators  for  begin 
in  Bee  Keeping  is  the  Observatory  Hiv 
Books  are  good,  but  what  you  read  is  en: 
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It  is  almost  exactly  five 
months  since  General  Ku- 
ropatkin  bombastically  an- 
nounced on  the  eve  of  his  advance  from 
Tie  Pass,  "  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
compel  the  Japanese  to  do  our  will." 
Last  week  he  telegraphed  from  the  same 
place,  "  Our  armies  have  escaped."  Even 
this  humiliating  avowal  does  not  give 
the  whole  truth,  for  it  is  admitted  that 
some  40,000  Russians  have  been  taken 
prisoners — no  inconsiderable  army  in 
itself.  The  Japanese  victory  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Mukden,  as  history  will  call  the 
ten  days'  or  more  fighting  about  the  city 
of  that  name,  was  decisive  and  crushing. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  destruc- 
tive of  Russian  prestige  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  Russian  victory  in  Man- 
churia this  year,  unless  it  were  that  the 
entire  Russian  army  or  a  major  portion 
of  it  should  be  surrounded  and  forced  to 
yield. .  This  was  hardly  a  reasonable  thing 
to  expect,  as,  although  the  Japanese  armies 
were  larger  numerically,  the  forces  were 
not  so  disproportionate  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  one  could  actually  encircle 
and  hold  the  other;  taking  the  figures 
as  330,000  and  280,000  respectively  for 
Japanese  and  Russians,  it  would  be  as 
if  thirty-three  men  were  to  try  to  surround 
twenty-eight — a  weak  place  would  exist 
somewhere  in  the  circle.  What  Field- 
Marshal  Oyama  actually  did,  aided  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  intelligence  by 
his  separate  army  commanders,  Kuroki, 
Oku,  Nogi,  and  Nodzu,  was  first  to  attack 
alternately  on  either  flank  until  the 
enemy  was  confused  as  to  the  serious 
point  of  assault ;  then  to  send  a  large 
force  under  Nogi  circling  far  round  to  the 
■westward  of  the  enemy  (going  as  far  as 
Sinmintien — see  map),  so  that  presently 
desperate  despatches  from  General  Ku- 
ropatkin  began  to  speak  of  attacks  on 
"  our  north  line  " — the  Russians  being 
supposed  to  face  in  the  main  southward ; 
finally  to  drive  a  wedge  from  the  east 


flank  directly  through  the  enemy's  cen- 
ter. Before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
Russians  found  themselves  attacked  in 
many  places  far  up  on  both  their 
flanks,  and  the  question  became  one 
of  saving  large  bodies  of  troops  from 
being  absolutely  surrounded.  The  Jap- 
anese acted  with  marvelous  activity  and 
harmony;  their  plan  was  intricate  and 
required  the  utmost  precision  in  its  com- 
ponent parts.  General  Nogi's  forced 
march  of  forty  miles  and  the  fierceness  of 
his  attack  immediately  after  is  a  military 
feat  all  but  unparalleled.  Mukden  was 
occupied  on  Friday ;  the  town  of  Fushun 
(a  gate  to  one  of  the  lines  of  retreat)  was 
seized  the  following  day ;  and  thereafter 
the  Russians  poured  northward  to  the 
Tie  Pass — outfought  and  outmaneu- 
vered.  On  Monday  of  this  week  Marshal 
Oyama  reported  to  Tokyo  that  he  had 
40,000  prisoners,  and  that  the  Russian 
casualties  in  the  Shakhe  region  alone 
were  90,000 ;  he  placed  the  total  Rus- 
sian loss  (killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers) at  156,500,  his  own  at  about  41,000. 
If  these  figures  are  anywhere  near  accu- 
racy, the  Battle  of  Mukden  is  the  most 
tremendous  of  modern  times,  and  the 
heart  sickens  at  the  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  suffering,  with  perhaps  50,000  dead 
human  beings  scattered  over  the  Man- 
churian  fields  and  a  far  larger  number 
bearing  the  pains  of  wounds  and  jolting 
as  they  best  can.  Among  the  Japanese 
spoils  were  60  large  guns,  60,000  rifles, 
200,000  shells,  25,000,000  rounds  of 
small  ammunition,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  stores,  fuel,  food,  and  wagons. 
General  Nakimoff  is  among  the  prisoners. 


Russia  boldly  declares 

Theo^«EewSfcCt  that  h*r  answ«  to  a 
defeat  is  always  rein- 
forcements, and  that  a  new  army  of 
400,000  men  will  be  sent  to  Manchuria. 
Beneath  this  assertion  may  of  course  lie 
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THE  SCENE  OF  THE  BATTLE  AND  RETREAT 

This  sketch  map  shorn  the  main  features  of  a  district  about  75  miles  square,  in  which  the  Battle  of  Mukden  and  the 
Russian  retreat  to  Tie  Pass  took  place.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fighting  the  hostile  armies  were  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Shakhe,  in  lines  nearly  east  and  west.  From  Mukden  to  Tie  Pass  is  about  forty  miles.  The  railway  beyond  Tie  Pass 
runs  north  and  northwest  about  300  miles  over  level  country  to  Harbin,  with  no  towns  of  importance.  From  Harbin  runs 
the  main  Siberian  Railroad  west  to  Russia,  east  to  Vladivostok.  Kirin,  the  only  other  large  town,  is  northeast  of  Tie  Pass. 


a  real  intention  of  securing  peace,  but, 
taking  it  as  genuine,  the  question  may 
be  asked,  How  is  this  army  to  be  got  to 
Harbin  in  time  ?  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  single-track  Siberian  Railroad  is 
already  worked  to  its  utmost  and  shows 
such  signs  of  the  strain  that  reinforce- 
ments on  the  way  are  already  blocked  in 
western  Russia;  certainly  the  400,000 
men  cannot  be  moved  in  a  body,  and  in 
detachments  they  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  superior  Japanese  force.  Even 
if  General  Kuropatkin  holds  Tie  Pass 
for  some  weeks,  it  seems  certain  that  a 
superior  Japanese  force  must  drive  him 
back  early  in  the  summer.  Thence  to 
Harbin,  three  hundred  miles  northwest, 
the  land  is  level  and  there  are  no  places  of 
importance  to  serve  as  depots.  Ithasbeen 
suggested  that  he  may  retreat  to  Kirin, 


which  is  northeast  from  Mukden ;  but  to 
do  so  would  allow  the  Japanese  easily  to 
cut  his  railway  connection  with  Russia.  It 
is  already  talked  of  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Kuropatkin  will  be  succeeded  by 
another  commander-in-chief,  yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  stronger  man.  Japan  naturally  will 
now  await  proposals  of  peace  from  Rus- 
sia, and  Japanese  newspapers  declare 
that  Japan  will  unremittingly  continue 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  nation  has  no  suggestion  to 
make  to  Russia,  direcdy  or  indirectly. 
At  sea  Russia  has  nothing  to  expect  in 
the  immediate  future;  part  or  all  of 
Admiral  Rojesvensky's  fleet  appears  to 
have  left  Madagascar,  but  whether  on  its 
return  home  or  to  join  and  escort  new 
detachments  of  the  fleet  now  moving 
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eastward  is  uncertain.  Captain  Clado, 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  fleet,  has  openly 
stated  that  it  would  be  purposeless  folly 
to  go  eastward  until  the  fleet  has  been 
strengthened  to  the  utmost  and  the  men 
properly  trained.  On  every  side  for  the 
Russians  the  war  seems  hopeless  for  the 
campaign  of  1905.  If  they  hold  their 
own  on  the  outer  verge  of  Manchuria, 
it  seems  more  than  they  can  reasonably 
hope  under  present  appearances. 


Russia  has  not  yet 
Th*  RuMta"1  ,n    grasped  the  significance 

of  the  crushing  defeat 
which  General  Kuropatkin  has  sustained. 
It  is  one  of  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  not  to  take  the  Russian  people 
into  its  confidence.  When  the  magni- 
tude of  that  disaster  is  understood,  the 
growing  disorder  within  the  Empire  may 
approach  a  critical  point ;  in  any  event, 
the  rapidity  of  its  movement  toward  such 
a  point  is  likely  to  be  hastened.  Re- 
ports from  different  sections  indicate 
that  while  the  anniversary  of  the  freeing 
of  the  serfs  was  passed  without  any 
outbreaks,  there  is  a  growing  restless- 
ness among  the  peasants,  who  are  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  politi- 
cal agitation  in  that  country,  being  sys- 
tematically approached  by  skillful  or- 
ganization. A  revolutionary  campaign 
is  now  being  conducted  throughout  the 
provinces;  the  story  of  the  tragedy  in 
St.  Petersburg  is  being  told  in  every 
hamlet,  and  the  miseries,  limitations,  and 
aspirations  of  the  Russian  working  classes 
in  the  cities  are  being  described  to  the 
peasants  in  the  provinces.  Readers  of 
The  Outlook  were  recently  informed  in 
some  detail  of  the  various  streams  of 
intelligence  and  influence  which  are  now 
penetrating  the  Empire,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  growing  discontent 
and  boldness  of  all  classes.  It  is  re- 
ported that  open  meetings  are  being 
held  in  some  of  the  provinces  and  the 
most  revolutionary  matters  discussed 
without  intervention  or  repression.  Dis- 
order has  already  broken  out  in  some 
districts,  and  the  peasantry  are  pillaging 
granaries  and  great  estates.  Every- 
thing indicates  a  rapid  ripening  for 


some  definite  action.  What  that  action 
will  be,  what  form  it  will  assume,  and 
when  it  will  take  place,  depend  on 
leadership  and  concentration.  The  au- 
tocracy faces  two  possible  evils :  revo- 
lution or  anarchy.  It  is  the  absence  of 
organization  in  Russia  and  the  absence 
so  far  of  leadership  that  make  observers 
apprehend  that  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  situation  will  be  anarchy.  Meanwhile 
it  is  significant  that  France  is  becoming 
restive  under  the  constant  necessity  of 
replenishment  of  the  Russian  treasury. 
The  French  have  already  invested  $1,- 
600,000,000  in  Russian  securities;  the 
grave  question  which  now  confronts  them 
is  whether  Russia  is  to  continue  waging 
a  ruinously  expensive  war  with  the 
menace  of  increasing  disorder  at  home, 
or  whether,  putting  aside  false  pride, 
resolutely  facing  the  facts  and  accepting 
the  situation,  the  Russian  Government 
will  open  the  way  to  a  peace  with  Japan 
or  take  an  attitude  which  will  enable  the 
Japanese  to  approach  the  subject,  and 
then  deal  wisely  with  the  disorders  at 
home.  So  far  as  official  expression  is 
concerned,  the  situation  in  regard  to 
peace  is  as  hopeless  as  that  with  regard 
to  reform.  The  reply  of  the  autocntcy 
to  the  disasters  in  Manchuria  so  far  is 
another  army  and  another  campaign. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  rash 
counsels  will  prevail,  or  whether  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  backed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
actual  state  of  things. 


ireund  Apdn  The  Irish  question  is  the 
specter  in  the  background 
of  English  politics,  haunting  with  per- 
sistent indifference  both  parties,  and  cal- 
culating to  a  nicety  the  most  unfortunate 
hour  in  which  to  obtrude  itself.  The 
brilliant  and  accomplished  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  Ministry,  is  the  latest  sac- 
rifice to  the  interminable  dispute  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Some  time  ago 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Liberal,  was  appointed  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of' 
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that  difficult  place  with  a  sympathetic 
heart  toward  the  Irish  people.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he 
entered  into  friendly  conference  with 
certain  Irish  Nationalists  and  land- 
lords, the  result  of  which  was  what  has 
been  called  the  Dunraven  scheme,  in- 
volving a  moderate  concession  of  Home 
Rule.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Antony  was  taken  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  as  Sir  Antony 
evidently  believed,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  publication  of  the  details  of  the 
Dunraven  scheme  evoked  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests from  Ulster  and  within  the  Conserv- 
ative ranks,  menacing  enough  to  alarm 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  a  statement  was  made 
for  the  Ministry  that  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell  had  gone  beyond  his  authority, 
and  that  he  had  been  reprimanded.  He 
was  not,  however,  called  upon  to  re- 
sign. The  situation  puzzled  the  critics 
of  the  Under-Secretary,  and  was  later 
cleared  up  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Antony 
had  really  acted  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  his  superiors,  and  that  he 
held  letters  justifying  all  he  had  done. 
When  these  letters  were  brought  out  in 
Parliament,  there  was  the  sharpest  kind 
of  a  debate,  and  a  small  crisis  followed. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  declared  in  a  let- 
ter that  Sir  Antony  had  not  gone  beyond 
his  authority,  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wyndham  showed  that  that  official  was 
quite  well  aware  of  Sir  Antony's  nego- 
tiations with  the  Irish  Reform  Associ- 
ation, though  the  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  meeting  should  be  kept  quiet. 
More  definite  still  were  certain  letters 
of  Sir  Antony's  written  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  Under-Secretary,  in 
which  he  put  himself  on  record  as  hav- 
ing strong  Irish  principles ;  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  though  he  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Government  in 
all  matters  of  Irish  administration,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  office  because 
he  thought  it  would  afford  him  a  chance 
of  rendering  some  service  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Wyndham's  reply  was,  in  effect,  an 
unqualified  acceptance  of  Sir  Antony's 
terms,  and  contained  a  direct  statement 
that  he  had  interpreted  the  purpose  of 
Sir  Antony's  letters  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  received  his  concurrence.  Un- 


der these  circumstances  the  plea  that 
Sir  Antony  had  acted  beyond  his  author- 
ity and  that  the  Government  had  repri- 
manded him  was  received  with  derision 
by  the  Irish  members  and  with  scorn  by 
the  Tories  who  were  in  full  pack  at  Mr. 
Balfour's  heels.  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
therefore  gone  out  of  die  Cabinet,  al- 
though Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  still 
remains  Under-Secretary.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's withdrawal  from  a  Cabinet  which 
has  already  lost  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  Elliott,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  and  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, is  ominous.  The  Ministerial 
majority  against  the  amendment  to  the 
address  moved  by  an  Irish  Nationalist 
was  cut  down  to  forty-four,  and  some 
days  later  reduced  to  twenty-four — a  per- 
ilously narrow  margin  when  the  former 
majority  of  the  Ministry  is  recalled. 

Complete  and  almost 
Th,Il££r0U,h    immediate  failure  was 

the  result  of  the  unwise 
and  impolitic  strike  of  the  subway  and 
elevated  road  employees  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Company  in  New  York  City. 
The  reasons  are  evident:  many  of  die 
men  were  really  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  a  strike,  but  were  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  and  the  oratory  of  the  lead- 
ers ;  the  support  of  the  National  organ- 
izations with  which  the  local  unions  are 
connected  had  not  been  obtained ;  the 
motormen  were  striking  chiefly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  employees  and  in 
the  face  of  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves and  their  employers ;  the  guards, 
ticket-sellers,  and  ticket-choppers  do  work 
which  can  be  easily  learned,  and  the 
hundreds  of  strike-breakers  brought  to 
the  city  by  the  Company  filled  these 
places  quickly ;  public  sentiment  seemed 
to  favor  the  Company  rather  than  the 
men,  and  public  comfort  and  safety  urged 
instant  relief.  When  Mr.  Stone,  the  head 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, declared  that  the  contract  of 
1904  between  the  Company  and  the 
motormen  was  binding,  that  the  motor- 
men  had  no  grievances  that  could  not 
have  been  adjusted,  and  that  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  continuing  on  strike 
would  be  expelled,  he  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
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at  the  strike ;  and  when  President  Mahon, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association's  gen- 
eral association,  took  similar  ground,  and 
this  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  local  sub- 
division of  lite  Hrolheihood  of  Irficomo- 
tive  Engineers,  the  ho|x;lc.Hsncss  of  the 
struggle  was  beyond  question.  One  by 
one  the  strikers  began  to  apply  for  their 
old  positions,  and  were  told  that  they 
could  be  accepted  only  as  if  they  were 
new  men,  to  follow  the  regular  course  of 
promotion  and  salary  scale,  and  that  the 
strike-breakers,  if  efficient,  would  not  be 
discharged  merely  to  make  room  for  the 
old  men.  The  public  suffered  with  the 
proverbial  American  patience  and  good 
humor  the  really  serious  inconvenience 
to  which  it  was  put,  and  as  a  rule  praised 
the  efficiency  with  which  trains  were  run 
as  fast  and  as  often  as  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  roads  permitted,  and,  even 
when  inveighing  against  professional 
strike-break  *,  admitted  that  the  officers 
of  the  road  showed  promptness  and 
energy  in  restoring  the  service.  Two 
serious  accidents  happened  by  which 
many  people  were  injured,  and  there 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  numerous 
minor  casualties.  The  violence  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  acts  of  strike  sym- 
pathizers in  disturbing  the  men  at  work 
and  in  disorderly  conduct  when  riding  on 
die  cars. 

• 

Had  this  strike  been  well 
.JdUie^bUc  organized  and  well  led  it 

might  have  almost  para- 
lyzed work  and  travel  in  New  York. 
As  in  the  coal  strike,  the  party  really 
most  interested  and  most  injured  was 
the  public  itself.  What,  then,  is  the 
remedy  and  protection  against  such  an 
injury?  An  attempt  at  settlement  by 
strike  is  an  appeal  to  force.  Public 
sentiment  is  a  vague  influence,  incapable 
of-  passing  on  the  merits  of  such  a  con- 
troversy in  detail.  Who  shall  say  with 
certainty  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
whether  the  Company  was  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  motormen  had  violated  their 
contract,  or  the  men  right  in  saying  that 
the  Company  had  first  violated  the  con- 
tract by  denying  the  promised  rest  of 
fifteen  minutes  •  between  trips  and  in 
other  ways ;  whether  the  Company  was 


right  in  insisting  upon  the  standard  rail- 
way physical  test,  or  the  men  in  saying 
that  a  practical  road  test  is  better; 
whether  nine  hours'  work  for  motormen 
and  train  hands  is  enough,  as  the  men 
claim,  or  whether  running  scheduled 
make  this  impracticable,  as  the  Compa- 
ny asserts ;  whether  the  General  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  Hedley,  did  or  did  not  dismiss, 
men  solely  because  they  were  union  - 
leaders;  whether  or  not  $1.85  a  day  is 
a  fair  wage  for  a  guard  after  four  years' 
service  ?  All  these  and  other  points 
raised  are  debatable,  but  at  present  they 
can  lie  settled  only  by  the  absolute  will 
of  the  employer,  or  by  a  trial  of  strength 
in  a  strike,  or  by  mutual  concession 
through  voluntary  arbitration — the  last 
a  capital  course  when  employer  and 
employee  really  want  harmony,  but  too 
often  a  failure  when  the  one  believes  in 
breaking  down  union  organization  and 
the  other  is  led  by  ambitious  dema- 
gogues. Among  the  best  suggestions 
for  dealing  .with  such  questions,  where 
public  utilities  and  public  service  are 
concerned,  are  those  in  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  Strike  Commission  of 
1903,  which  was  very  fully  outlined  in 
The  Outlook  when  it  appeared.  The 
Commissioners  doubted  whether  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  relating  to  indus- 
tries generally  was  possible,  but  declared 
that  this  mode  of  settling  disputes  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  strike  or 
lockout  reaches  such  dimensions  as  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  public  and  after  other 
means  have  been  exhausted. '  The  sug- 
gestions made  were  that  the  authorities 
(and  specifically  in  this  case  the  Gov- 
ern or-in-Council )  should  have  authority 
to  notify  the  parties  that  unless  the  dis- 
pute is  settled  by  a  date  to  be  fixed,  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  court  which 
should  have  power  summarily  to  investi- 
gate and  try  the  case,  and  to  give  a  de- 
cision and  award  binding  for  not  over  a 
year.  The  plan  was  to  have  this  juris- 
diction exercised  without  its  being  in- 
voked by  either  party  and  whenever  the 
general  public  welfare  and  public  neces- 
sity should  demand.  Whether  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  lies  in  this  direction 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  measures  now  in 
force  in  New  Zealand,  or  whether  some 
entirely  different  method  may  be  found, 
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seems  as  yet  indeterminate  ;  but  it  is  an 
inevitable  thing:  that  the  future  of  indus- 
trial America  must  find  in  one  way  or 
another  some  solution  by  which  the 
public  at  large  may  be  protected. 


The  New  York  "  Eve- 

The  Strike  and  i» 
Municipal  Ownerrtip  nlr«     1  ost  argues 

that  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  this  strike  and  the  clangers  and 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  public  en- 
suing from  it  constitute  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  the  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street  railways.  The 
Outlook  draws  a  contrary  conclusion 
from  the  strike.  Municipal  operation 
of  street  railways,  whatever  inconven- 
iences it  might  bring,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  the  most  effective  remedy 
against  street  railway  strikes  that  could 
possibly  lie  adopted.  Such  strikes  as 
that  of  the  employees  of  the  Intcrbor- 
ough  Company  generally  result,  in  the 
last  analysis,  from  the  fact  that  the  men 
feel  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  reg- 
istering their  disapproval  of  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  the  management  in  con- 
trol. A  very  large  number  of  strikes 
are  not  strikes  for  dollars  and  cents  at 
all,  but  strikes  for  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
employers  are  opposed  to  the  union  prin- 
ciple. They  instinctively  feel,  and  they 
frankly  and  not  unnaturally  say,  that  they 
cannot  be  dictated  toby  their  employees. 
This  fundamental  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween workmen  and  managers  is  prac- 
tically done  away  with  in  all  municipal 
work.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  or  em- 
ployees have  always  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  petition  to  the  Mayor 
or  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  through 
the  ballot.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  effi- 
cient safety-valve  for  any  fancied  or  real 
causes  of  complaint.  In  the  second 
place,  the  employees  or  workmen  feel 
that  they  are  a  real  component  part 
of  the  corporation  for  wiich  they  arc 
working;  they  are,  as  taxpayers  and 
citizens,  really  stockholders  in  the  con- 
cern, and  each  man  has  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
the  third  place,  the  rate  of  wages  is 
always  a  little  higher  and  the  hours 
of  labor  a  little  lower  in  city  work 


than  in  similar  employment  by  private 
corporations.  This  removes  one  of  the 
causes  of  friction  at  least.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  the  opponents  of  municipal  oper- 
ation and  ownership  say,  that  more  men 
will  have  to  be  employed  at  higher  wages 
and  at  shorter  hours  to  maintain  the 
same  number  of  trains  and  the  same 
efficiency  as  that  maintained  by  a  private 
corporation.  But  is  it  hot  better  that 
the  taxpayer  should  get  to  his  office  with 
a  little  less  rapidity  during  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  and  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  maimed  by  collisions  or  shocked 
to  death  by  electricity  during  the  twelfth 
month  ?  It  is  a  fair  question,  too, 
whether  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  will 
not  be  lessened  rather  than  increased  by 
the  municipal  operation  of  street  rail- 
roads in  spite  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
usually  paid  by  the  city.  l«'or  the  profits 
which  are  now  paid  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends, often  upon  inflated  capital,  might 
then,  with  fairly  respectable  manage- 
ment, be  turned  into  the  tax  fund.  As 
to  the  argument  that  this  is  Socialism 
and  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent,  it 
may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  city  of  a  fire  department, 
water-works,  and  a  public  school  system 
is  Socialism.  With  all  the  defects  of 
our  present  water  system,  we  do  not  hear 
any  more  complaints  of  its  expense  or 
its  inefficiency  than  we  do  of  the  gas 
or  electric-light  service  which  is  fur- 
nished by  private  corporations. 


A  law  passed  two  years  ago 
KVctrie'cara  requires  all  electric  surface 

cars  in  New  York  State, 
except  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  to  be  provided  with  ves- 
tibules or  hoods  to  protect  the  motormen 
from  exposure  to  severe  weather.  The 
sufferings  of  these  men  in  New  York  City 
during  the  exceptionally  severe  winter 
just  past  have  led  to  the  introduction  of 
bills  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany  to 
compel  the  companies  in  the  excepted 
boroughs  to  equip  their  cars  with  protect- 
ing vestibules.  The  companies  object, 
saying  that  public  safety  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  a  glass  screen  in  front  of  the 
motorman  in  the  crowded  streets  of  New 
York  City ;  that  the  glass  would  become 
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obscured  in  cold,  foggy,  or  stormy 
weather,  thus  interfering  with  the  motor- 
man's  vision ;  that  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  see  in  front  at  night,  a  curtain  behind 
him,  preventing  reflections  from  the  lights 
within  the  car,  would  be  necessary ;  that 
the  vestibule  would  interfere  with  the 
hearing  by  the  motorman  of  warning 
noises  in  the  street,  with  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  passengers,  etc.  They  also 
deny  that  the  health  of  the  motormen  is 
affected  by  the  exposure  to  the  weather, 
affirm  that  the  men  themselves  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  vestibules,  and  claim  that 
they  are  not  actuated  by  motives  of 
economy  in  refusing  to  equip  their  cars 
with  the  vestibules.  In  reply  it  is  urged 
that  the  motormen  themselves  are  circu- 
lating a  petition  favoring  the  passage  of 
a  law  requiring  vestibules ;  that  several 
representative  motormen  have  appeared 
before  the  Legislature  at  Albany  in  favor 
of  the  law ;  that  in  private  conversation 
with  the  men  they  generally  approve  of 
the  vestibules,  and  cite  numerous  cases 
of  frostbite,  sickness,  and  even  death  as 
a  result  of  exposure  on  unprotected 
cars  during  storms ;  that  the  experience 
of  cities  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
St  Louis  shows  that  the  vestibules  do 
not  interfere  with  public  safety;  that 
the  objections  of  the  companies  as  to  cur- 
tains, hearing,  etc.,  are  mainly  theoretical, 
and  disproved  by  practical  experience 
elsewhere ;  that  in  foggy  weather  a  panel 
in  the  window  could  easily  be  opened 
and  give  the  motorman  unobstructed 
vision  ;  and  that  vestibules  can  be  made, 
as  in  St  Louis,  that  will  actually  facili- 
tate the  entrance  and  exit  of  passengers. 
Protecting  hoods  are  used  on  the  cars 
in  the  Bronx,  the  companies  admit,  with 
satisfactory  results ;  but  they  were  applied 
only  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  it.  It  seems  to  The  Outlook 
that  if,  as  the  companies  say,  the  expense 
of  equipping  their  cars  with  vestibules 
would  not  be  great,  they  might  well 
make  a  concession  to  public  opinion  and 
try  the  experiment,  relying  on  the  ex- 
perience of  other  large  cities  to  show  that 
humanity  to  motormen  can  be  combined 
with  safety  for  the  traveling  public.  It 
would  seem,  moreover,  that  if  safety 
for  the  public  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion with  the  companies,  they  should 


put  power  brakes  on  their  cars,  thus 
enabling  motormen  to  stop  them  more 
quickly,  in  case  of  necessity,  than  with 
the  present  old-fashioned  hand  brakes  in 
use  on  the  cars  in  New  York  City.  The 
bills  before  the  Legislature,  presented  by 
Assemblyman  Pendry  and  by  Senator 
Martin,  will,  we  hope,  receive  careful  and 
disinterested  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature,  and,  if  passed,  the  ap- 
proval of  Governor  Higgins. 


The  long-expected 

The  Government's  Report  „r  iV.„  -n., 

on  the  Beef  Tm«  reP°rt  of  ti»e  Bu- 
reau of  Corpora- 
tions on  a  portion  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  year  ago  relative  to  the  meat  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  day  before  adjournment.  The  sen- 
sational features  heralded  by  the  news- 
papers were  not  forthcoming.  In  fact 
most  of  the  daily  newspapers  either 
did  not  examine  the  complete  report 
or  did  not  understand  it  As  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  now  actively 
prosecuting  the  beef  "  combine  "  for  a 
violation  of  Judge  Grosscup's  injunction, 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  imprudent 
to  publish  evidence  already  obtained  by 
the  Government  bearing  upon  the  charges 
of  discrimination,  suppression  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  cattle  on  the  hoof, 
and  other  matters  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  believed  in  Washington  that 
Commissioner  Garfield's  conclusions  on 
these  points  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Attorney-General.  The  report  as  sent 
to  Congress  deals  with  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  dressed  beef,  the  margins 
between  such  prices,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, conduct,  and  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  the  beef-packing  busi- 
ness. In  some  respects  the  conclusions 
presented  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
packers ;  in  others,  quite  as  unfavorable. 
It  appears  that  the  profits  of  the  six  great 
companies  whose  operations  were  cov- 
ered by  the  investigation  were  very  much 
smaller  during  the  years  1902  and  1903 
than  the  public  had  been  led  to  suppose — 
that,  in  fact,  for  a  part  of  that  period  the 
business  was  conducted  at  an  actual  loss. 
The  percentage  of  profit  on  the  gross 
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volume  of  business  during  the  years 
1902-4  was  comparatively  low.  That 
realized  by  Swift  &  Co.  is  placed  at 
two  per  cent  This,  however,  we  repeat, 
is  the  percentage  on  total  sales,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  profit  on  the 
investment  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  actual  capitalization  of  the  packing 
companies  is  very  much  less  than  the 
annual  volume  of  business.  From  state- 
ments made  by  the  six  companies  to  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  it  appears  that 
their  gross  business  is  not  less  than 
$700,000,000  per  year,  while  their  nom- 
inal capitalization  is  only  $88,000,000, 
exclusive  of  $5,000,000  bonds  of  Swift 
&  Co.  On  die  other  hand,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  as  the  report  shows, 
to  determine  accurately  just  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  investment  repre- 
sents plants  and  properties  concerned 
with  the  beef  industry  exclusively.  Still, 
it  is  obvious  mat  Swift  &  Co.'s  net  profit 
of  two  per  cent  on  their  sales  would 
amount  to  very  much  more  than  two  per 
cent  on  their  investment  The  report 
makes  an  approximate  estimate  of  twelve 
per  cent  On  one  other  count  the  report 
is  favorable  to  the  companies.  It  declares 
that  they  are  apparently  not  overcapital- 
ized. This  conclusion,  it  is  true,  is 
robbed  of  some  of  its  exculpatory  force 
when  the  private-car  system  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  shown  that  the 
companies'  profits  on  refrigerator  cars, 
derived  from  mileage  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads, has  ranged  from  14  to  22  per 
cent  The  report  gives  clear  and  definite 
information  as  to  die  trust's  field  of  oper- 
ations. It  shows  that  the  six  companies 
slaughtered  in  1903  only  about  45  per 
cent  of  all  die  cattle  killed  in  that  year, 
but  that  these  companies  slaughter  nearly 
98  per  cent  of  all  the  catde  killed  in  the 
leading  Western  packing  centers,  and 
that  they  control  a  large  percentage  of 
the  trade  in  beef  in  many  large  cities — 
75  per  cent,  in  New  York,  85  per  cent 
in  Boston,  95  per  cent  in  Providence, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  important  cities 
from  50  to  90  per  cent  In  all  these 
centers  of  population  the  consumer  is 
now  paying  more  for  meats  than  ever 
before,  while  the  cattle-grower  on  the 
Western  plains  is  receiving  less  for  his 
beeves.    These  two  facts  are  doubtless 


capable  of  explanation,  but  the  published 
results  of  the  investigation  ordered  by 
Congress  throw  little  light  on  the  matter. 


The  special  session  of 
The  ^x^tT      the  Senate  now  has 

under  its  consideration 
the  amended  Santo  Domingo  treaty 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
report  was  made  by  a  strictly  party  vote, 
and  if  party  lines  are  maintained  as  re- 
quired in  the  final  vote,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  treaty  to  secure  the  necessary 
majority.  Reports  from  Washington, 
however,  indicate  that  some  Democrats 
may  vote  for  the  passage ;  and  the  pros- 
pects that  the  treaty  may  be  ratified  the 
present  week  are  considered  good.  The 
principal  amendment  to  the  treaty  was 
the  omission  from  the  preamble  of  the 
sentences  (already  quoted  in  The 
Outlook)  which  refer  to  the  general 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
declare  that  the  Dominican  Government 
is  "  in  imminent  peril  and  urgent  menace 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions." These  amendments  remove  some 
of  the  objections  felt  by  Senators  to 
the  treaty.  In  resubmitting  the  treaty, 
as  required  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new 
session  of  the  Senate,  President  Roose- 
velt briefly  but  forcibly  restated  the 
benefits  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Santo  Domingo  itself  in  securing  stabil- 
ity, order,  and  prosperity ;  declared  that 
this  treaty  offers  the  only  method  for 
preventing  the  collection  of  fraudulent 
debts,  to  whomever  owed;  and  again 
clearly  pointed  out  that  if  we  allow  other 
nations  to  seize  custom-houses  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  collect  the  debts  due  their 
citizens  without  taking  any  action  our- 
selves, the  claims  of  American  citizens 
will  be  put  behind  others  possibly 
exorbitant  or  unjust  and  would  stand  a 
poor  chance  of  being  paid  at  all.  Secre- 
tary Hay  has  issued  a  statement  record- 
ing the  negotiations  for  the  first  protocol 
made  with  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  he 
says  that  "nothing  was  known  of  the 
agreement  of  January  21  until  it  was 
learned  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
lic press  that  such  a  settlement  had  been 
signed  in  Santo  Domingo,"  and  that  "  it 
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was  never  for  a  moment  contemplated 
that  there  would  not  be  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  proper 
time  for  its  consideration  a  protocol  or 
treaty  embodying  the  essential  features 
of  the  agreement." 


By  the  light  vote  of 

c^^c^dsn  e,even  to  ten  thousand, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
last  week  rejected  an  excellent  city  char- 
ter framed  by  a  board  of  freeholders. 
In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  outcome,  the 
history  of  the  movement  is  not  without 
interest.    The  present  charter,  adopted 
sixteen  years  ago,  carries  out  the  old 
theory  of  division  of  responsibility,  with 
an  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  has  become  increasingly  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing municipality.   A  "  business  "  Mayor, 
elected  a  year  ago  on  the  theory  that 
a  satisfactory  administration  could  be 
given  by  competent  men  under  the  pres- 
ent charter,  soon  discovered  that  its  pro- 
visions prevented  efficient  work.  In 
their  eagerness  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  fraud,  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment had  tied  up  municipal  business 
under  restrictions  that  provided  inter- 
minable delays.    Even  the  minor  details 
of  administrative  work  had  to  be  con- 
sidered by  both  branches  of  the  Common 
Council.    An  energetic  Board  of  Public 
Works,  appointed  by  the  new  Mayor, 
found,  for  instance,  that  it  required  sev- 
eral months  to  secure  the  employment 
and  discharge  of  a  blacksmith  who  was 
needed  for  an  emergency  at  the  water- 
works pumping  station.    A  movement 
was  already  under  way  to  secure  a  civil 
service  amendment  to  the  old"  charter 
when  the  Mayor  and  Council  decided 
that  the  whole  instrument  would  better 
be  overhauled.    Fortunately,  the  Mis- 
souri Constitution  permits  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State  to  frame  their  own 
charters,  subject  to  the  restrictions  that 
the  Common  Council  shall  consist  of 
two  houses,  and  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
board    appointed   by  the  Governor. 
Therefore  Kansas  City  was  not  com- 
pelled, as  was  Chicago  at  about  the  same 
time,  to  appeal  for  a  Constitutional 


amendment  permitting  the  revision  of 
the  charter,  nor  was  it  obliged  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  frame  the  instrument. 
The  Mayor  simply  submitted  a  list  of 
thirteen  freeholders  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November.  No  rival  ticket  was 
presented,  and  these  men  were  unani- 
mously elected.  In  accordance  with 
the  Constitutional  provisions,  they  were 
required  within  ninety  days  to  draft  a 
charter  and  submit  it  to  the  Mayor,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special 
election  a  month  later.  The  Board, 
constituted  of  former  city  officials,  law- 
yers, and  business  men,  was  an  admirable 
one,  and  its  members  worked  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully.  All  the  important 
recent  city  charters  were  studied,  and 
especial  attention  was  given  to  the 
"  model  charter,"  published  in  the  "  Mu- 
nicipal Programme "  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  Several  experts  on 
municipal  affairs  were  heard,  including 
Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow  and  Professor 
F.  A.  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
A.  C.  Abbott^nd  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe, 
of  Philadelphia^ 

\* 

Munlcip.1  Pro*-.     ^ile  Pr°P°Sed 

charter  presented  no 
radical  features,  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  instrument  which  it  was  intended  to 
supersede  indicates  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  municipal 
government  in  American  cities  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  board  which 
framed  the  charter  of  1889  was  consti- 
tuted of  good  men,  but  the  conception 
of  a  civil  service  based  on  the  merit 
system  apparently  did  not  occur  to  it. 
The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  new 
board  was  in  favor  of  the  merit  system 
in  every  department.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Kansas  City  freeholders,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities  had  demonstrated 
that  the  great  defect  of  the  merit  system 
as  ordinarily  applied  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  inefficient  employees, 
who  can  be  discharged  only  for  cause  after 
a  hearing.  The  new  Kansas  City  char- 
ter permitted  the  heads  of  departments 
to  "  discharge  for  the  good  of  the  service, " 
but  restricted  appointments  to  the  first 
name  on  the  eligible  list.  At  the  request 
of  the  person  discharged,  a  statement  of 
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the  reason  for  discbarge  was  to  be  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  if  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  spirit  of  the  law 
was  being  violated,  it  might  recommend 
the  offending  official  for  removal  to  the 
Mayor  or  Council  or  other  appointing 
power.  The  principle  of  centralizing 
authority  and  responsibility  was  every- 
where regarded.  The  old  charter  sub- 
jects the  Mayor's  appointments  to  con- 
firmation by  the  upper  house  of  the 
Council ;  the  new  charter  eliminated  this 
restriction.  The  old  charter  vests  the 
control  of  saloon  licenses  with  the  Police 
Board  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  the 
new  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
three  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  only  one 
of  whom  should  belong  to  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  Mayor,  thus  introducing 
home  rule.  The  old  charter  allows  the 
Mayor  only  an  indirect  control  over  the 
very  important  department  of  streets  ; 
the  new  permitted  him  to  appoint  the 
Street  Commissioner,  and  authorized  the 
city  to  own  a  plant  for  repairing  streets. 
It  provided,  further,  for  the  division  of 
the  city  into  districts,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  foreman,  who  was  to 
be  allotted  for  cleaning  a  sum  condi- 
tioned on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
district's  property.  The  Mayor's  term 
was  continued  at  two  years,  and  his  sal- 
ary was  increased  from  $3,600  to  $5,000. 
A  "  recall  "  provision  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum  were  excluded  by  the 
freeholders  ;  the  first  as  both  too  expen- 
sive and  too  radical  for  the  community, 
the  second  as  unconstitutional  in  Mis- 
souri. Some  of  the  labor  organizations, 
however,  opposed  the  charter  on  the 
ground  that  with  these  omissions  it 
represented  no  progress.  But  the  chief 
opposition  came  from  the  professional 
politicians,  who  disliked  the  civil  service 
articles ;  from  the  powerful  brewers  and 
the  saloon  men,  who  objected  to  the  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  political  "  pull "  from 
the  excise  board ;  and  from  wealthy 
property-owners  who  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  six  per 
cent,  rebate  for  prompt  payment  of  taxes 
permitted  by  the  present  charter.  An- 
other source  of  strength  to  the  opposi- 
tion arose  from  the  fact  that  fewer  than 
half  the  registered  voters  went  to  the 


polls.  The  movement  for  a  more  effi- 
cient government  for  Kansas  City  is  not 
to  cease  because  of  the  reverse  suffered 
in  the  charter's  defeat.  Advocates  of 
the  new  charter  expect  to  conduct  a 
campaign  of  education,  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  within  two  years  the  adverse 
vote  will  be  reconsidered  Meanwhile 
the  Mayor  proposes  to  submit  some  of 
the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
new  instrument  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  charter. 


The  judiciary  of  this 
of  joattc^Bookcr  country,  both  State  and 

National,  is  composed  in 
general  of  men  of  such  high  character 
and  integrity  that  when  a  judge  of  a  high 
court  is  seriously  accused  of  conduct 
reflecting  upon  his  financial  integrity 
and  his  honor  and  truthfulness  it  is  a 
matter  of  National  concern.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  is  now  engaged  in  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  charges  of  this 
nature  against  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooker, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  charges  have  their 
source  in  the  famous  Bristow  report  on 
irregularities  in  the  United  States  postal 
service.  That  report  set  forth  with 
circumstantial  detail  irregularities  and 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  clerks  and  laborers,  and  the 
payment  to  private  parties  of  exorbitant 
office  rental  at  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia, 
New  York.  Justice  Hooker's  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bristow's  report,  but 
he  had  been  Representative  in  Congress 
of  the  district  which  includes  these  towns 
for  eight  years  previous  to  November  1 0, 
1898,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 
The  most  serious  accusations  are  that 
Justice  Hooker  caused  the  appointment 
as  a  laborer  in  the  Fredonia  post-office, 
at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ball,  who  was  a 
debtor  to  Mrs.  Hooker  for  the  sum  of 
$3,085.  This  appointment  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  also  a  matter 
of  record  that  Ball's  salary  was  paid,  not 
to  Ball  himself,  but  to  the  Fredonia  Bank, 
and  went  in  liquidation  of  the  note  which 
represented  Ball's  indebtedness  to  Mrs. 
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Hooker.  Ball  kept  his  position  in  the 
post-office  for  four  years  two  months 
and  twenty  days,  drawing  in  all  $2,53 1 .07. 
At  one  time  Ball's  status  was  changed 
from  laborer  to  clerk,  at  the  request  of 
Justice  Hooker,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  latter  to  "  Dear  Beavers  " — the  Bea- 
vers afterwards  criminally  convicted  of 
corruption — in  which  the  writer  said, 
"  I  have  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Ball." 
Another  accusation  is  that  Justice 
Hooker  improperly  exerted  his  influence 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  his  nephew, 
Maurice  Hooker,  as  a  laborer  in  the  post- 
office.  This  nephew  drew,  for  services 
which  the  post-office  investigation  shows 
he  never  rendered,  six  hundred  dollars. 
During  the  entire  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  post-office  he  was  a  student 
at  a  school  in  a  neighboring  town.  He, 
however,  employed  a  substitute  for  a 
brief  period,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  meeting  which  the  accusers 
of  Justice  Hooker  assert  was  packed 
by  his  friends  and  political  supporters, 
by  a  vote  of  94  to  84  "  whitewashed  " 
Justice  Hooker  by  resolving  that  the 
report  of  die  Grievance  Committee  be 
received  and  filed,  and  "  that  no  further 
action  be  taken  by  this  Association 
thereon  or  with  reference  thereto." 
They  did,  however,  add  that  "  the  Asso- 
ciation disapproves  of  all  such  political 
practices  as  are  disclosed  by  the  report 
in  this  case."  The  ground  of  their  final 
action  in  the  case  is  stated  by  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  to  be  that 
the  matters  in  question  were  "  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  judicial  office  or  with 
judicial  functions,"  and  that "  no  charge 
was  made  or  proof  given  of  any  incom- 
petency of  Justice  Hooker  in  his  judicial 
capacity  since  he  has  assumed  his  judicial 
office."  That  is  to  say,  if  the  acts  charged 
against  Justice  Hooker  were  committed 
by  him,  they  were  committed  when  he  was 
a  Congressman  and  before  he  became  a 
judge.  It  should  be  added  that  Justice 
Hooker,  after  this  action  of  the  State  Bar 
Association,  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  unsatisfactory  to  any  man  of 
spirit  or  of  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honor,  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly asking  for  the  official  investigation 
which  is  now  in  progress.   The  honor 


of  the  entire  bench  and  bar  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  personal 
honor  of  Justice  Hooker  himself,  demands 
that  this  investigation  be  thorough, 
impartial,  and  untrammeled.  We  hope 
that  the  very  large  body  of  able  and 
upright  lawyers  in  this  State  will  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  follow  this  matter 
until  it  is  definitely  settled  either  for  an 
honorable  acquittal  or  a  decisive  convic- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  have  business  deal- 
ings with  a  tolerably  honest  merchant, 
but  a  tolerably  honorable  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  greatest  State  in 
the  Union  ought  really  to  be  intolerable. 


South  Africa  in  xgos 


It  is  remarkable,  but 
at  the  same  time  only 
to  be  expected,  that  while  three  years 
ago  the  English  newspapers  teemed 
with  long  letters  from  South  Africa,  to- 
day the  newspaper-reading  constituen- 
cies in  England  are  satisfied  with  the 
briefest  of  cablegrams  from  Cape  Town, 
Durban,  Maritzburg,  Johannesburg,  Pre- 
toria, and  Bloemfontein.  Most  of  these 
cablegrams  concern  the  mines.  From 
Durban  there  are  cablegrams  reporting 
the  number  of  Chinese  coolies  arrived 
en  route  for  the  Rand,  just  as  there  are 
daily  reports  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  in 
Liverpool  of  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  en  route  for  Lancashire.  Yet 
much  that  is  interesting — much  that  is 
making  history — is  going  forward  in 
other  of  the  South  African  colonies  be- 
sides die  Transvaal.  In  Cape  Town 
the  second  session  of  the  Parliament 
elected  in  1903  is  now  in  progress,  and 
Dr.  Jameson,  as  the  successor  to  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  in  the  Premiership  of 
Cape  Colony,  is  making  a  much  better 
record  as  a  constructive  statesman  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  his 
part  in  the  disgraceful  raid  of  1896. 
In  1904  Dr.  Jameson  carried  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  making  retrenchments 
in  expenditures  and  adding  to  the  Gov- 
ernment revenues.  In  spite  of  the  tra- 
ditional Boer  hostility  to  excise  duties 
on  Cape-made  brandies  and  wines,  Dr. 
Jameson  carried  an  excise  act;  also  a 
measure  putting  an  end  to  the  political 
injustice  from  which  the  coast  cities  had 
long  suffered  under  the  old  system  of 
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Parliamentary  representation.  This  ses- 
sion the  Government  is  busy  with  equally 
important  measures.  One  of  these  is 
aimed  at  the  excessive  freight  rates  and 
the  rebate  system  of  the  South  African 
shipping  ring.  By  another  bill  the  dia- 
mond industry  at  Kimberley  is  to  be 
made  to  contribute  largely  to  the  colo- 
nial revenue,  and  by  still  another  meas- 
ure much-needed  reforms  are  to  be 
effected  in  the  public  school  system. 
Retrenchment,  as  in  1904,  is  still  the 
order,  for  times  are  bad  in  Cape  Colony ; 
and  instead  of  immigrants  being  wel- 
comed in  tens  of  thousands,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  predicted  they  would  be 
all  over  South  Africa  when  the  war  was 
over  and  everybody  in  the  Transvaal 
had  votes,  Government  warnings  are 
now  published  at  every  post-office  in 
Great  Britain  cautioning  emigrants  to 
go  anywhere  under  the  sun  rather  than 
to  South  Africa. 

In  Natal  trade  is  no  better 
^zutau^d*  *an  in  Cape  Colony,  and 

although  war-boom  rents  and 
prices  no  longer  prevail,  prices  are  still 
much  above  the  level  of  1897-98,  the 
two  years  which  immediately  preceded 
the  war.  As  a  consequence,  old  and 
well-established  business  and  industrial 
concerns  are  now  stationary,  and  no 
new  industrial  enterprises  are  being 
started.  Zululand  is  now  part  of  Natal 
and  is  to  be  opened  out  for  settlement 
this  year.  Here  again  Natal  has  had  a 
disappointment,  for  the  Colonial  Office 
in  London  has  insisted  that  out  of  the 
6,688,000  acres  in  Zululand,  3,707,000 
acres — more  than  half — shall  be  retained 
permanently  as  native  reserves  and 
closed  to  white  colonization.  Natal  ob- 
jected to  this  division  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  Zulu  lands  between  black  and 
white.  It  contended  that  too  much  was 
set  aside  for  the  natives ;  but,  following 
the  traditional  British  policy  of  safe- 
guarding native  agrarian  interests,  the 
Colonial  Office  would  not  recede  from 
the  division  made  by  the  Delimitation 
Commission.  Rhodesia,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  area  of  land  available  for 
colonization,  still  continues  to  attract 
but  few  immigrants  from  Great  Britain ; 


and  except  for  the  intermittent  agitation 
for  deposing  the  Chartered  Company 
and  setting  up  a  system  of  popular  gov- 
ernment like  that  of  Cape  Colony  or 
Natal,  railway-building  is  the  only  note- 
worthy development  in  Rhodesia  since 
the  war.  There  is  now  railway  commu- 
nication from  Cape  Town  to  Victoria 
Falls.  Early  this  spring  the  great  single- 
span  bridge  over  the  Zambesi  River, 
half  a  mile  below  the  Falls,  was  opened 
for  traffic.  Railhead  was  then  at  Kalomo, 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  before  1905 
comes  to  an  end  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  will  have  been  car- 
ried to  Broken  Hill,  which  is  350  miles 
beyond  Victoria  Falls.  The  intercolo- 
nial questions  just  now  to  the  front  are 
a  closer  federation  of  all  the  South  Afri- 
can Government-owned  railways  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  Appeals 
which  shall  serve  all  five  colonies — Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia. 

• 

The  Arbitration  Treaties 
Only  a  Word 

Why,  asks  the  critic,  should  the  Presi- 
dent refuse  to  submit  the  amended 
arbitration  treaties  to  the  nations  con- 
cerned ?  The  Senate  has  adopted  the 
treaties  as  negotiated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.1 
This  question  of  the  critic  recalls  the 
story  told  of  an  English  cynic  who  said 
that  he  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  provided  he  could  take  the  "  nots  " 
out  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  add 
them  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  He  pro- 
posed only  to  make  the  change  of  a 
single  word. 

The  verbal  change  which  the  Senate 
has  made  in  the  arbitration  treaties 
is  nearly  as  revolutionary  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  English  cynic.  The  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaties  provide  that 
"  in  each  individual  case  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  before  appealing  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  shall 

' "  It  was  a  small  matter— the  substitution  of  a  word 
of  undisputed  meaning  for  one  as  to  which  in  unin- 
formed minds  questions  might  arise."— Ntw  York 
Times,  March  4. 
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conclude  a  special  agreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope 
of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the 
periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of 
the  Arbitral  Tribunal,  and  the  several 
stages  of  the  procedure."  The  Senate 
substituted  the  word  "treaty"  for  the 
word  "  agreement."  By  this  substitution 
it  requires  that  each  individual  case  that 
may  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  Powers  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  treaty.  In 
other  words,  it  repudiates  absolutely  and 
entirely  all  possibility  of  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty.  Let  us  see  what  this 
means. 

International  arbitration  is  no  new 
thing.  It  has  been  practiced  among  the 
nations  for  something  like  a  century. 
Arbitration  is  "the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  a  cause  between  parties  in 
controversy  by  a  person  or  persons 
chosen  by  the  parties."  For  a  century, 
nations,  after  they  have  gotten  into  a 
controversy,  have  chosen  arbitrators,  and 
have  left  the  controversy  to  these  arbi- 
trators for  decision.  What  is  new  in 
international  life  is  the  substitution  of  a 
Permanent  Court  with  settled  forms  of 
procedure,  to  which  as  a  matter  of  course 
international  differences  will  be  sub- 
mitted, as  individual  differences  are  sub- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  course  to  per- 
manent courts  in  the  State.  What  the 
Senate  has  decided  is  that  this  Nation 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  substi- 
tution of  a  Permanent  Court  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  na- 
tions ;  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  submitting  each  difference  as  it 
arises,  and  after  it  has  arisen,  when  it 
sees  fit,  and  not  otherwise ;  that  it  will 
enter  into  no  general  agreement  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  submit  even  speci- 
fied differences  of  a  certain  class  to  the 
Court  which  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
including  the  United  States,  have  agreed 
to  constitute.  This  is  a  very  serious 
decision,  and  the  importance  of  it  ought 
to  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  did  recognize  it, 
we  believe  their  voice  would  be  heard  in 
vigorous  protest. 

There  is  a  radical  distinction  between 
submitting  a  difference,  when  it  arises, 
to  arbitration,  and  agreeing  to  submit 


all  differences,  or  all  differences  of  a 
certain  class,  to  a  Permanent  Court  of 
justice. 

In  arbitration  proceedings,  ordinarily, 
no  plans  are  made  for  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  until  it  arises.  When 
such  a  controversy  arises,  whether  be- 
tween individuals  or  between  nations, 
each  attempts  to  persuade  the  other  that 
the  other  is  wrong.  As  the  argument 
between  the  two  proceeds,  each  becomes 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  Self-interest  and  pride  of  opinion 
cloud  the  judgment.  Prejudices  are  in- 
tensified, and  not  infrequently  passion  is 
inflamed.  Where  great  bodies  of  men  are 
concerned,  two  nations,  or  a  trades-union 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  corporation  on 
the  other,  these  difficulties  are  increased. 
A  body  of  men  is  less  able  to  compre- 
hend a  problem  than  is  a  single  indi- 
vidual. It  forms  its  opinion  on  half- 
knowledge  or  on  false  reports.  Its  preju- 
dices and  its  passions  are  often  fanned 
by  partisans  and  demagogues.  By  and 
by  the  peril  of  a  war  becomes  imminent. 
Then  to  avoid  that  peril  it  is  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  to  arbitrators.  One 
party  selects  one  arbitrator,  the  other 
another,  and  either  a  third  party,  or 
these  two  arbitrators  select  a  third  arbi- 
trator. The  court  as  thus  constituted 
shares  more  or  less  the  prejudices  and 
the  passions  of  the  two  contending  par- 
ties. The  trades-union  has  selected  a 
man  whose  interests  are  all  for  the  labor 
cause ;  the  corporation,  a  man  whose 
interests  are  all  with  capital ;  England, 
an  Englishman  whose  interests  are 
English;  America,  an  American  whose 
interests  are  American.  The  question 
at  issue  is  not  submitted  to  an  impartial 
tribunal.  It  is  submitted  to  a  tribunal 
of  which  only  one  member,  the  third 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  is  really  impartial. 

As  a  consequence  the  result  of  arbi- 
tration is  ordinarily  a  compromise. 
When  the  question  is  simply  financial, 
this  method,  despite  its  imperfections, 
is  immeasurably  better  than  war.  If  it 
is  a  question  of  wage,  the  arbitration 
committee  gives  less  wages  than  the 
union  want  and  more  than  the  corpora- 
tion was  willing  to  give.  If  it  is  a  claim 
of  the  nation  for  damages,  the  arbitra- 
tion committee  is  likely  to  give  less 
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than  ore  nation  asks  and  more  than  the 
other  nation  concedes.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
compromise,  arbitration  does  not  work 
so  well.  If  the  trades-union  demands  a 
closed  shop,  and  the  corporation  an  open 
shop,  compromise  is  impossible.  The 
shop  must  be  either  closed  or  open ;  it 
cannot  be  partly  closed,  partly  open. 
If  the  question  is  whether  America  shall 
come  to  the  succor  of  Cuba  and  relieve 
it  from  the  despotism  of  Spain,  compro- 
mise is  impossible.  Arbitration  cannot 
decide  that  Cuba  shall  be  part  of  the 
time  under  the  despotism  of  Spain  and 
part  of  the  time  independent,  or  that  the 
despotism  of  Spain  shall  be  mitigated  in 
certain  particulars,  but  its  authority  un- 
changed. 

Arbitration  thus  has  three  defects  as 
a  peace-making  measure:  first,  it  does 
not  begin  to  operate  until  the  contro- 
versy between  the  parties  has  become 
acute ;  second,  the  tribunal  itself,  as 
ordinarily  constituted  by  the  choice  of 
the  parties,  shares  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  controversy;  third, 
the  conclusion  of  the  arbitrators  is  of 
necessity  almost  invariably  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise,  and  hence  arbitration  is 
unavailable  when  compromise  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  Permanent  Court  is  free  from 
these  defects.  The  fact  that  such  a 
Court  is  in  existence,  to  which  the  parties 
will  of  course  appeal  for  a  settlement  of 
their  difference,  if  they  cannot  settle  it 
themselves,  tends  to  make  the  contro- 
versy between  them  less  acute,  the  preju- 
dices less  intense,  the  passions  less  in- 
flamed. The  whole  negotiation,  whether 
between  individuals  or  between  nations, 
is  conducted  with  the  recognition  of  a 
Court  in  the  background  to  which  the 
parties  will  appeal  if  they  cannot  agree. 
This  Court  is  known  to  be  an  impartial 
ribunal.  It  does  not  share  the  passions 
nd  prejudices  of  either  party.  It  has 
iot  the  special  interests  of  either  party 
at  heart.  It  is  constituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  regarding  with  unprejudiced 
vision  all  questions  which  may  come 
before  it.  And  in  all  civilized  countries 
there  is  a  general  faith  in  the  justice  of 
the  Court's  intent,  if  not  always  in  the 


wisdom  of  its  decisions.  And  therefore 
this  Court  is  available  for  the  settlement 
of  those  questions  in  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  compromise  is  impossible. 

The  object  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  was 
to  substitute  such  a  Permanent  Court  for 
the  temporary  arbitration  commissions 
which  had  been  before  constituted  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  to  incorporate 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  body 
which  should  be  for  the  adjustment  of 
their  difficulties  what  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  between  States,  what 
a  State  court  is  for  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  between  individuals.  It  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration at  all,  because  it  is  not  chosen 
by  the  parties  to  a  controversy  after  the 
controversy  has  arisen.  It  is  a  Perma- 
nent Court  free  from  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  parties  in  the  embroil- 
ment which  has  arisen  between  them. 
Its  existence  marks  a  new  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  toward  permanent 
peace.  It  is  not  a  mere  extension  of 
international  arbitration ;  it  is  a  substi- 
tution of  judicial  procedure  for  arbitra- 
tion. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
creation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion which  the  United  States  has  made 
to  the  political  life  of  the  world,  because 
it  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
adjustment  of  differences  between  States 
by  the  appeal  to  reason  instead  of  by 
the  appeal  to  force.  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal is  in  this  respect  modeled  after  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  create  a  tribunal  which 
shall  be  to  the  nations  of  the  world  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  to  which  nations  may  refer 
the  differences  which  arise  between  them. 
Its  object  is  to  substitute  the  appeal 
to  reason  for  the  appeal  to  force.  Reason 
may  determine  which  party  is  right; 
force  never  can  determine  anything  other 
than  which  party  is  the  stronger.  It  is 
sometimes  of  die  first  importance  to 
determine  which  of  two  parties  is  the 
stronger — as  when  one  party  is  a  police 
force  and  the  other  is  a  mob,  or  one 
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represents  the  government  and  the  other 
an  insurrection  against  the  government. 
But  victory  does  not  determine  which  is 
right,  the  revolutionists  or  the  govern- 
ment; it  only  determines  which  is 
stronger. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent tribunal  to  which  nations  may  refer 
their  differences,  unless  the  nations 
agree  to  refer  their  differences  to  this 
tribunal.  There  is  no  international  power 
to  compel  such  submission  by  a  reluctant 
nation,  as  there  is  in  the  State  a  police 
power  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
individual  to  the  State  court,  and  as 
there  is  in  the  United  States  a  Federal 
army  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  court  of  the  Hague  is  to 
accomplish  the  peaceful  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  it  must  be  followed 
by  a  general  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  this  tribunal.  The  United 
States  has  already  agreed  to  submit  a 
certain  class  of  differences,  whenever 
they  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  Republics,  to  this 
Permanent  Court.  Certain  other  Powers 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  sub- 
mit all  of  a  certain  class  of  differences 
to  this  Permanent  Court  for  settlement. 
These  Powers  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  Denmark.  The  differences 
which  they  agree  to  submit  are  very 
carefully  defined.  They  are  those  "  of 
a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties,"  provided  "  they 
do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  honor  of  the  two  Con- 
tracting States,  and  do  not  concern  the 
interests  of  third  parties." 

The  United  States  has  already,  by 
participating  in  the  Hague  Convention, 
agreed  that  such  differences  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  a  Permanent  Court ;  and 
has  declared  its  conviction  that  this  is 
both  the  most  expeditious  and  the  most 
equitable  method  of  settling  them.  But 
the  Senate,  acting  for  the  United  States, 
declares  that  the  Nation  is  not  willing  to 
make  any  general  agreement  to  do  what 
it  has  already  said  ought  to  be  done.  It 
has  practically  declared  that  the  United 
States  will  make  no  general  agreement 


to  submit  any  class  of  difficulties  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  final  settlement.  It 
has  insisted  that  every  case  shall  be 
passed  on  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  when  it  arises.  In  other  words, 
it  has  refused  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
a  Permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of 
even  a  limited  number  of  carefully  de- 
fined differences  between  the  United 
States  and  European  Powers,  although  it 
has  adopted  this  principle  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  South  American  Powers.  In 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  European 
nations  that  we  enter  into  a  general 
agreement  to  substitute  for  the  appeal 
to  force,  or  to  special  commissions  of 
arbitration  created  from  time  to  time, 
an  appeal  to  a  Permanent  Court  for  the 
settlement  of  international  difficulties, 
even  under  very  narrow  limitations,  the 
Senate  replies  :  The  only  agreement  we 
will  make  is  that  "  we  agree  that  we  will 
agree  when  we  agree  to  agree." 

Do  the  American  people  like  this 
action  of  the  Senate,  which  takes  the 
United  States  out  of  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  and  transfers  it  to  the  rear- 
guard, which  declares  that  in  this  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  it  must 
still  adhere  to  the  methods  which  were 
in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth ? 

® 

A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  earliest  believers  in  the  Christ 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea  found 
themselves  entangled  at  every  step  in 
peril  of  betraying  their  faith.  Society 
was  penetrated  by  pagan  beliefs  which 
had  become  personal  and  public  cus- 
toms. The  old  poetic  religion,  which 
had  inspired  poets  and  sculptors  and 
filled  the  little  classic  world  of  the  time 
with  beautiful  images  of  gods  and  men, 
had  become  a  mass  of  forms,  and  those 
forms  confronted  the  Roman  Christian 
at  every  turn.  He  could  not  marry, 
christen  his  children,  bury  his  dead,  ob- 
serve the  festivals  of  the  State,  without 
making  himself  accessory  to  an  idolatry 
which  was  not  the  less  offensive  because, 
unlike  the  idolatry  of  the  East,  it  was 
saturated  with  beauty  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  art  The  Christian  became, 
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first  of  all,  a  protester  against  the  relig- 
ious order  in  which  he  was  involved ;  at 
every  step  he  was  compelled  to  place 
himself  in  antagonism  to  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
That  society  had  become  shamelessly 
corrupt:  the  ancient  sanctions  of  the 
Olympian  religion  and  the  old-time  au- 
thority of  noble  moral  ideals  had  lost 
their  power.  Nameless  crimes  against 
nature  were  practiced  without  reproof; 
marriage  had  become  the  subject  of 
satire  and  ridicule;  personal  purity, 
in  great  and  influential  groups  of 
people,  was  a  rustic  superstition  out- 
grown by  all  who  knew  the  world  and 
had  learned  its  wisdom.  In  such  a 
society  a  man  who  believed  in  Christ 
could  not  escape  contamination  unless 
he  set  himself  boldly  against  the  whole 
movement  of  his  time,  or  escaped  to  the 
desert  or  to  lonely  places  and  became 
an  anchorite.  The  long  and  honorable 
roll  of  the  martyrs  registered  the  decision 
and  fidelity  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
vision  of  the  Christ  and  set  their  hearts 
to  do  his  bidding.  And  -a  little  later, 
when  the  evil  in  the  world  became  intoler- 
able to  many  of  the  pure  in  heart,  tens 
of  thousands  turned  their  backs  on  the 
world  and  lived  in  prayer  and  meditation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  lonely  places 
among  the  hills,  in  the  solitude  of  deserts. 
Believing  the  world  hopelessly  corrupt 
and  lost,  they  saved  their  souls  by  escap- 
ing from  it  into  the  pure  air  of  remote 
and.  solitary  places  uncontaminated  by 
the  vileness  of  man's  corruption.  They 
were  filled  with  so  great  a  horror  of  sin 
that  they  fled  from  it  as  from  a  plague. 
They  did  not  find  the  perfect  peace  for 
which  they  longed,  because  there  was  evil 
in  their  own  natures  as  well  as  in  the 
world  about  them ;  but  they  chose,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  self-sacrifice,  to  keep  their 
purity  and  their  faith  at  the  cost  of  all 
intercourse  with  their  fellows.  It  was 
the  evil  penetrating  society  and  defiling 
all  its  relations  and  functions  which 
crowded  the  arenas  with  men  and  women 
who  were  not  afraid  to  die  for  the  truth, 
and  sent  a  host  into  voluntary  exile. 
This  was  the  first  revolt  of  believers 
in  Christ  against  the  evil  in  the  world ; 
the  first  struggle  between  sin  and  holiness 
in  the  history  of  the  non-Jewish  church. 


A  Lack  of  Capacity 

We  clip  from  the  New  York  "  Sun  " 
the  following  letter : 

TO  ABOLISH  HOLIDAYS! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun— Sir: 
Can't  some  sense  be  beaten  into  the  heads  of 
our  legislators,  and  a  bill  be  put  through  at 
Albany  abolishing  these  gloomy,  depressing, 
heartbreaking  periods  of  artificially  sus- 
pended animation  known  as  holidays  ? 

Sundays  are  pretty  bad,  and  their  dullness 
drives  many  a  man  to  drink  who  would  other- 
wise behave  reasonably  well.  (There,  by  the 
way,  is  the  real  argument  against  Sunday 
saloons.  If  it  wasn't  rather  difficult  to  get  a 
drink  on  Sundays,  the  whole  male  population 
would  be  boiling  full  at  12  o'clock  noon,  or 
earlier,  weekly.)  I  suppose  we  can't  abolish 
Sundays,  but  can't  we  stop  the  foolish  habit 
of  plunging  ourselves  into  gloom  at  irregular 
intervals  with  no  excuse  at  all  ? 

Our  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Washington 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  knew  how  to 
have  a  good  time  and  enjoyed  it.  I'm  sure 
they  don't  feel  very  highly  honored  if  they 
know  we  celebrate  their  greatness  by  making 
ourselves  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

I  don't  love  all  my  fellow-citizens,  but 
they're  a  bearable  lot,  except  on  days  set 
apart  for  holidays.  Nothing  is  more  depress- 
ing than  an  American  community  unoccupied 
by  business.  Even  New  York  gets  stupid 
on  a  day  like  to-day. 

Alexander  T.  Litehart. 

New  York,  February  22. 

This  writer  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  yet,  despite  his  evident  turn 
de  plume,  his  letter  represents  a  type — 
happily  a  diminishing  type.  The  diffi- 
culty with  such  men  is  that  they  lack 
capacity — capacity  to  enjoy  themselves, 
capacity  to  enter  into  the  enjoyments  of 
others.  Their  capacity  is  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  field  ;  their  horizon  is  their  office 
or  their  shop ;  the  only  stage  they  know, 
their  desks ;  their  only  library,  account- 
books  ;  their  only  pleasurable  activity, 
money-making. 

If  this  writer  on  Washington's  or  Lin- 
coln's birthday  had  gone  up  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  he  would 
have  found  there  throngs  of  men  and 
women  and  children  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures, or  the  rare  china  and  glass,  or 
studying  the  curious  musical  instru- 
ments, or  getting  a  little  notion  of  ancient 
or  foreign  life  by  looking  at  the  antiques 
recovered  from  the  one  or  the  models 
interpreting  the  other.  If  he  were  to 
ask  himself  why  all  these  people  found 
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the  holiday  instructive  and  inspiring, 
and  he  found  it  gloomy.depressing,  heart- 
breaking, the  only  answer  would  be, 
Lack  of  capacity. 

Or  he  might  go  across  Central  Park 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where 
he  would  find  another  crowd,  catalogues 
in  hand,  studying  the  birds  and  quadru- 
peds, the  flowers  and  woods  of  different 
portions  of  our  country,  and  learning 
something  of  the  habits  of  the  former 
and  the  character  of  the  latter.  And  as 
he  looked  on  their  bright  faces  and 
looked  in  the  glass  at  his  own  gloomy 
and  depressed  face  and  asked  himself, 
Why  this  difference  ?  the  only  possible 
answer  would  be,  Lack  of  capacity. 

Perhaps  in  crossing  the  park  he  would 
stop  a  minute  and  look  down  upon  the 
lake  covered  with  a  group  of  skaters — 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  young  women, 
fathers  with  their  children,  lovers  with 
their  sweethearts,  making  the  air  mu- 
sical with  the  melody  of  their  voices  and 
the  ringing  chimes  of  their  laughter. 
And  as  he  looked  on  this  scene  and 
asked  himself  the  question  why  these 
Americans  were  having  such  a  jolly  time 
while  he  was  gloomy  and  depressed,  there 
would  be  again  but  one  reply,  Lack  of 
capacity. 

Or  it  may  be  a  Sunday,  and  he  fol- 
lows the  unformed  procession  which  fills 
the  sidewalk,  and  he  lines  in  with  a  de- 
tachment of  this  great  army  into  some 
church,  and  hears  the  quiet,  cordial 
greetings  of  friends  who  rarely  meet  in  this 
busy  world  except  in  the  church  porch, 
and  listens  to  the  joyous  voices  of  the 
choir  hymning  some  song  of  glad  praise 
to  the  All-Father,  and  watches  the  eager, 
attentive  faces  of  a  congregation  getting 
from  some  prophetic  soul  guidance,  or 
comfort,  or  strength,  or  inspiration  of 
hope  and  love  for  the  future.  If  then 
he  should  ask  himself  why  he  finds  this, 
what  is  to  others  a  "  day  of  rest  and  glad- 
ness," depressing  and  heartbreaking  to 
himself,  the  answer  would  still  have  to 
be,  Lack  of  capacity. 

To  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
capacity  a  holiday  means  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  life  and 
letting  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine ;  it  means  ceasing  for  a  day  to 
be  a  bit  of  machinery,  and  enjoying  the 


liberty  of  being  a  free  man  ;  it  means  a 
leisurely  home  meal,  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  one's  wife  and  children 
and  friends ;  it  means  forgetting  for  a 
day  to  make  money,  and  making  life 
instead ;  it  means  untethering,  a  broader 
horizon,  a  freer  range,  turning  a  new 
page  in  the  book  of  life  and  reading  a 
new  story  there  ;  it  means  rest,  refresh- 
ment, re-creation,  reinvigoration.  No 
doubt  there  are  men  to  whom  it  means 
only  a  gloomy,  depressing,  heartbreak- 
ing period  of  artificially  suspended  ani- 
mation. It  is  well  occasionally  to  hear 
from  such  a  man,  to  know  that  such  men 
exist,  to  see  what  narrowness  of  vision 
and  dullness  of  emotion  a  life  wholly 
given  to  business  produces,  to  have  our 
pity  aroused  for  the  unhappy  wight  who 
lacks  the  capacity  to  enjoy  himself  or  to 
appreciate  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
do  enjoy  themselves. 


The  Spectator 

Even  age  has  its  advantages.  The 
Spectator  is  entering  upon  that  comfort- 
able period  of  life  when  he  can  speak 
of  his  past  with  dignity,  there  being 
enough  of  it  to  be  worth  mentioning; 
and  he  begins  to  realize  that  with  the 
dignity  come  certain  privileges.  For 
years  his  literary  coffers  have  been  burst- 
ing with  material — material  which  cried 
out  to  be  used,  and  yet  material  which 
he  could  not  in  honor  put  into  print. 
The  Spectator  was  never  one  to  write 
up  a  friend  alive — nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  an  enemy  either.  But,  with  the 
shiftings  and  winnowings  of  the  years, 
the  motive  for  silence  has  in  large  meas- 
ure disappeared ;  the  obligation  is  out- 
lawed. He  feels  that  he  may  without 
indiscretion  turn  gossip. 


He  proposes  to  begin  by  divulging 
the  secrets  of  a  certain  prison-house,  a 
little  airless,  two-by-twice  den  at  the  top 
of  a  tall  stair,  in  which  the  Spectator 
spent  some  years  of  his  young  manhood 
passing  upon  "  copy  "  intended  for  the 
Sunday  edition  of  a  great  daily.  Since 
that  time  he  has  known  the  feeling  of  a 
variety  of  editorial  chairs,^d^f^|iem 
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all  that  one  was  the  uneasiest  He  had, 
of  course,  his  serious-minded  contrib- 
utors. But  there  were  people  who  re- 
garded that  paper  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  junk-shop,  where  all  sorts  of  out- 
of-date  or  cast-off  copy  might  be  peddled 
to  advantage.  Now  to  the  traditional 
standards  of  his  paper  the  Spectator 
added  certain  youthful  standards  of  his 
own.  He  was  chary  about  accepting 
things,  and  the  great  army  of  would-be 
contributors  were  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
themselves  printed.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  they  showed  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.  Resourceful,  courageous,  and 
persistent,  they  used  in  turn  ruse  and 
cajolery,  force  and  guile,  to  break  down 
the  Spectator's  guard. 

® 

The  Sunday  editor  had  one  strong 
defense — his  stairs.  The  name  of  that 
triple  flight  was  Natural  Selection ;  only 
the  fittest  won  to  the  top,  and  even  such 
arrived  broken  in  wind  and  chastened 
in  spirit — reduced,  as  it  were,  to  their 
lowest  terms.  It  diminished  somewhat 
the  numerical  odds  against  the  Spectator. 
He  needed  all  the  advantage  he  got 
He  was  daily  assailed  with  bribes.  A 
drawer  in  his  table  was  half  full  of  ante- 
diluvian-looking lychee  nuts — offerings 
from  those  who  had  wanted  to  write  up 
Chinatown — and  once  he  had  an  Italian 
pie.  He  continually  refused  invitations 
to  luncheon  which  would  have  biased 
his  literary  judgment.  Sometimes  the 
bribe  was  more  subtle.  He  remembers 
finding  on  his  desk  a  battered  pasteboard 
box,  which,  opened,  gave  up  a  smother- 
ing fragrance,  three  sprays  of  wilted 
green,  and  a  dozen  stemless  yellow  blos- 
soms. In  better  days  these  had  been 
Southern  smilax.  Among  the  moist 
de"bris  was  the  card  of  Maryland  Jones, 
special  writer,  inscribed,  "  Just  a  breath 
of  Southland."  For  a  moment  the  Spec- 
tator feared  he  had  surprised  some  ten- 
der secret;  but  no,  the  address  read 
impersonally,  "  The  Editor."  The  Spec- 
tator attacked  his  mail.  Conspicuous 
in  it  was  a  manuscript  tied  with  an  ap- 
pealing pink  ribbon  and  signed  Mary- 
land Jones.  The  heart  of  the  editor  was 
not  appropriately  softened.  The  manu- 
script went  back  with  a  printed  slip 


marked  coldly,  "  Just  a  breath  of  North- 
land." 

This  was  amusing.  But  it  was  not  so 
entertaining  when  friends  of  the  Specta- 
tor's sought  to  suspend  his  literary  judg- 
ment on  personal  grounds.  Society 
women,  having  given  him  the  entree  to 
their  homes,  could  not  understand  why 
he  declined  their  literary  effusions,  or 
the  literary  effusions  of  their  impecunious 
friends.  But  if  it  was  painful  to  refuse 
them,  how  much  more  painful  to  ignore 
the  appeals  of  real  need  1  The  Spectator 
once  received  from  a  village  in  Vermont 
a  manuscript  entitled  "  An  Appreciation 
of  Plato,"  done  in  the  polite  and  alto- 
gether featureless  style  of  a  bygone 
generation.  In  an  accompanying  note 
the  writer  begged  to  inform  the  editor 
that  she  was  a  person  of  refinement,  her 
ancestors  having  come  over  in  the  May- 
flower. Owing  to  reverses  she  would 
like  a  check  by  return  mail.  Had  there 
been  but  one  of  her  the  Spectator  would 
have  sent  the  proud,  hungry  little  soul 
her  check  and  forgotten  to  print  her 
Plato.  But,  alas  1  she  was  legion  I  That 
was  a  kindly  mail  which  did  not  bring 
word  of  at  least  one  poor  wretch  who  for 
his  misfortunes'  sake  claimed  acceptance 
for  his  unprintable  stuff. 

$ 

One  day  the  boy  ushered  in  a  patri- 
archal gentleman,  bearing,  of  course,  a 
manuscript  He  accepted  a  seat,  dropped 
his  voice  to  an  impressive  murmur,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  this  article  which  you  see  in 
my  hand  was  written  by  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  this  beautiful  young  lady  " — 
drawing  out  a  photograph.  "Unfortu- 
nately, she  is  possessed  to  go  on  the  stage. 
You  know,  sir,  the  temptations  which 
assail  a  beautiful  young  lady  on  the 
stage.  Now,  if  you  should  accept  this 
article  it  would  encourage  her  to  stay 
quietly  at  home.  Think,  sir,  the  responsi- 
bility you  assume  if  you  reject  it."  There 
were  times  when  the  Spectator  ran  his 
hands  through  his  hair  and  cried,  "  Am 
I  the  keeper  of  the  health,  wealth,  and 
virtue  of  the  universe,  or  am  I  not  ?" 

® 

Some  came  not  to  proffer  manuscripts, 
but  to  contribute  them  by  main  force. 
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Said  they,  in  effect,  "You  need  scarcely 
trouble  to  examine  this  article,  as  it 
already  has  the  approval  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities.  It  is  an  article  which 
no  editor  can  afford  to  be  without."  When 
the  Spectator  declined  to  be  coerced, 
they  not  infrequently  proposed  to  read 
him  their  productions  in  their  entirety, 
or  at  least  to  give  him  a  few  choice  sam- 
ples. Balked  in  this  charitable  design, 
they  sometimes  grew  abusive.  Many's 
the  literary  tyro  who  has  undertaken  to 
tell  the  Spectator  in  so  many  words  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper.  And  when  he  maintained 
that  he  proposed  to  run  this  particular 
department  after  his  own  fancy, .  they 
went  away  in  a  huff.  But  their  manu- 
scripts turned  up  again  in  the  next 
morning's  mail,  the  writers  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  the  editor 
must  come  to  his  senses  over  night. 

ft 

The  Spectator  scarcely  dares  to  trust 
himself  to  speak  of  the  office  bore — the 
mild  bore  who  could  be  diverted  by  a 
bait  of  magazines  and  papers,  and  the 
virulent  bore  who  would  not  be  turned 
aside,  whose  deliberate,  oracular  voice 
went  tirelessly  on,  banishing  work  from 
the  desks  of  all  in  the  inner  and  outer 
sanctums  alike.  The  topic  is  too  pain- 
ful. He  remembers  with  less  mental 
soreness  those  mild  lunatics  with  scien- 
tific discoveries,  secret  codes,  and  the 
like,  whose  visits  are  a  feature  of  life  in  a 
newspaper  office.  It  seems  but  yester- 
day that  the  Spectator's  door  opened 
and  a  lean,  lank,  oddly  dressed  man 
tiptoed  in  and  asked  to  see  the  editor — 
alone.  When  the  assistant  had  gone, 
he  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  Spectator's, 
seized  his  wrist  in  a  tense  grasp,  and  in 
blood-curdling  tones  murmured :  "  Sir, 
I  have  great  thoughts  /"  The  Spectator 
had  almost  said,  "  Is  that  all  ?"  but  caught 
himself  in  time,  and,  instead,  remarked 
civilly :  "  Yes  ?  And  doubtless  you  have 
■written  them  out  and  brought  them  with 
you."  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling  sadly,  "that  is  just  the  point, 
just  the  point.  I  have  not  written  them 
out.  I  have  indeed  great  thoughts,  but 
such  is  the  peculiar  intensity  of  them 


that  when  I  attempt  to  put  them  on 
paper  they  elude  me,  sir,  they  elude  me  1 
They  vanish  into  thin  air  1"  He  loosed 
his  hold  on  the  Spectator's  wrist,  and 
sank  into  himself  with  an  air  of  incon- 
solable dejection.  "  I  see  what  you 
want,"  suggested  the  Spectator.  "  You 
need  a  collaborator."  "  Exactly  1  You 
have  hit  it  exactly  1"  cried  the  genius, 
brightening.  "I  want  a  collaborator." 
The  Spectator  ran  over  the  names  of 
a  half-dozen  young  men  who  might  be 
trusted  to  grapple  successfully  with  "  the 
fiery  and  elusive  idea."  The  brow  of 
genius  clouded.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the 
thinker  of  great  thoughts,  "  you  do  not 
apprehend  me.    I  seek — a  ivoman /" 

ft 

There  was  for  years  a  harmless  mad- 
woman who  haunted  the  office  hoping  to 
sell  the  Spectator  a  scientific  discovery. 
She  had  found  out  where  microbes  come 
from.  She  had  taken  a  menial  position 
as  a  housekeeper  in  order  to  have  her 
mind  free — alas  for  the  house  she 
kept  1 — for  the  contemplation  of  that 
puzzle,  and  at  last  she  had  the  solution. 
"  And  where  do  they  come  from,  madam  ?" 
the  Spectator  would  ask  to  humor  her. 
She  came  close  and  spoke  in  a  thrilling 
whisper,  "  From  the  mind  /" 

ft 

Such  were  the  editor's  days.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  they  came  to  a  close 
when  he  shut  his  office  door  for  the 
night.  Not  so.  An  editor  on  the  street 
is  a  man  running  a  gauntlet.  Between 
the  office  and  the  car  the  Spectator 
would  get  a  freezing  bow  from  a  man 
whose  sacred  comma  he  had  inadver- 
tently left  out ;  he  would  dodge  into  a 
book-store  to  avoid  the  stony  glare  of  a 
lady  whose  encomiums  upon  her  favorite 
pussy-cat  had  been  returned  to  her  un- 
read, and  fairly  go  round  the  block  to 
escape  a  meeting  with  a  man  whose 
manuscript  he  had  cut  down.  And  was 
he  safe  in  the  sanctuary  of  home  ?  Not 
while  contributors  had  legs  and  houses 
door-bells.  Only  when  black  night, 
night  the  great  emancipator,  had  come, 
did  the  writers  cease  from  troubling,  was 
the  editor  at  rest. 
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Fifty-four  years  ago,  just  after  the  Coup  d'litat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  this  cartoon 
appeared  in  the  London  "  Punch."  With  acknowledgments  to  its  famous  contem- 
porary, The  Outlook  begs  to  present  it  to  its  readers  with  a  slightly  altered  title : 
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St.  Petersburg  is  Quiet  v 

The  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  from  The 
Outlook's  Special  Correspondent  in  Russia 

On  Sunday,  January  22,  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar  shot  hundreds  of  Russian  subjects,  under 
Father  Gapon,  before  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  Saturday,  Jauuary  28, 
The  Outlook's  special  representative  sailed  from  New  York,  commissioned  to  study  the 
Russian  situation  and  report  in  a  series  of  articles  from  first-hand  information  the  facts 
relating  to  the  greatest  social  and  political  upheaval  since  the  French  Revolution.  At  the 
time  of  our  correspondent's  departure  from  New  York  for  Russia,  via  Paris  and  Berlin,  no 
statement  of  his  mission  could  be  made  in  these  columns,  lest  the  Russian  authorities  (who, 
by  wholesale  censorship  of  copies  of  The  Outlook  going  to  subscribers  in  Russia,  have 
clearly  shown  that  this  journal  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  them)  might  deport  him  on  his 
arrival,  as  they  deported  Mr.  Kennan  a  few  years  ago  when  he  visited  Russia  as  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent.  For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  now  print  our  correspondent's  name. 
But  his  first  article,  which  appears  below,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  is  successfully 
accomplishing  his  mission. — The  Editors. 


St.  Petersburg,  February  18. 
Russian  Calendar,  February  5. 

THIS  place  is  a  silent  chaos.  I 
came  here  a  week  ago  to  be 
many  months  in  Russia.  To 
begin  with,  I  can  give  only  a  roughly 
linked  chain  of  impressions. 

As  I  drove  from  the  station  the 
streets — deep-covered  with  snow  and 
crowded  with  little  low  sledges — were  in 
striking  contrast  to  Berlin  and  Paris. 
Men  and  women  with  old  dirt-colored 
coats  or  cloaks  or  shawls,  with  rough 
caps  and  broad,  coarse  faces,  walked 
slowly  along.  No  Marseillaise  rhythm 
here.  Most  of  them  paused  at  every 
gilt  ikon  to  bow  abjectly  and  make  the 
signs  which  the  Church  commands.  One 
woman  paused  longer,  carefully  fished 
out  a  coin  from  a  tiny  bag  under  her 
shawl  and  dropped  it  into  the  ikon  box, 
while  her  ragged  little  girl  stood  impa- 
tiently shivering  behind  her.  There  were 
many  funerals  in  the  streets ;  I  counted 
nine.  Three  had  men  in  uniform  who 
strode  pompously  in  front  bearing  lighted 
lamps.  I  am  told  these  lamps  help  the 
soul  on  its  upward  journey.  The  other 
six  souls  had  no  lamps,  and  their  funerals 
were  but  poor  affairs.  One  was  simply 
a  group  of  five — two  workmen  bearing 
between  them  a  little  box  covered  with 
fancy  white  paper,  two  dull-eyed  women 
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walking  behind,  while  between  them 
trudged  a  chubby  youngster  who  kept 
staring  with  big  round  eyes  at  the  box 
From  the  church  spires  deep,  rich  bells 
were  booming.  But  there  were  no  street 
cries,  no  shrewd  little  newsies  darting 
about,  hardly  a  paper  in  sight — but  uni- 
forms by  hundreds.  Uniforms,  ikons, 
poverty,  quiet. 

"  Quiet  ?  Yes,  and  so  it  has  been," 
a  bank  official  was  telling  me  an  hour 
later.  "The  foreign  correspondents 
told  the  most  absurd  lies  about  that 
Sunday  affair.  I  was  here  in  this  room 
at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  even  know 
that  anything  was  going  on." 

"Strange,"  said  an  English  corre- 
spondent to  whom  I  told  this  soon  after. 
"  The  troops  charged  up  and  down  the 
street  right  under  his  window.  They 
fired  over  there."  He  showed  me  scores 
of  bullet  dints  in  the  walls  two  blocks 
away.  "  You  must  consider  every  man's 
motives  in  Petersburg,"  he  added. 
"  There  are  about  a  million  lies  told  here 
daily.  Go  in  there  and  you  will  hear 
another."  I  entered  a  wealthy  shop 
across  the  street,  found  the  proprietor, 
and  told  him  I  had  just  arrived  from 
New  York  to  describe  a  revolution. 
The  proprietor  smiled. 

"The  truth  is,"  he  said  in  French, 
"  that  very  little  has  happened.  To  show 
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I  was  here  during  the  so-called  '  terrible 
riots,'  and  I  knew  nothing  about  them 
till  evening." 

"  Strange,"  said  my  English  friend  in 
the  street ;  "  I  was  here  that  morning  and 
saw  all  his  shop  windows  barred.  But 
what  was  it  you  heard  in  the  New  York 
papers  ?"  I  told  him  at  luncheon. 
"  About  two-thirds  true,"  was  his  com- 
ment. And  from  what  I  have  heard 
since  then  this  proportion  seems  a  fair 
one. 

After  luncheon  I  had  an  hour  with  a 
Frenchman  who  for  months  had  had 
business  dealings  with  the  Government. 

"  Get  men  we  can  do  business  with," 
he  said,  impatiently.  "  The  present  cabal, 
like  the  two  hundred  thousand  bureau- 
crats beneath  them,  are  not  only  cor- 
rupt— you  have  '  graft '  enough  in  Amer- 
ica— but  these  men  are  wholly  inefficient 
besides.  Their  motives  and  minds  were 
shown  best  when  they  induced  the  Czar 
to  depose  Witte,  the  only  capable  man 
among  them.  They  did  it  by  petty 
intrigues  and  scandals.  We  must  get 
rid  of  the  whole  cabal ;  we  must  have 
new  men  from  the  zemstvos;  we  shall 
have  the  Zemsky  Sobor  soon — as  inevi- 
tably as  they  had  the  Estates  General  in 
Paris.  Through  this  vent-hole  the  na- 
tion will  surge  up,  and  the  question  is 
then — will  the  hole  be  large  enough? 
Did  you  ever  read  the  memoirs  of  our 
poor  weak  King  Louis  ?  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  14th  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
'  To-day  I  went  hunting.  Nothing  new.' 
And  on  the  day  when  the  Bastille  fell  he 
wrote, '  They  say  there  is  tumult  in  Paris. 
Rien  de  grave.'  That  was  1789.  Last 
week  I  heard  from  high  sources  that  the 
Czar  knew  all  about  the  killing  on  Sun- 
day, but  it  never  entered  his  head  that 
the  people  might  resent  it  until  five  days 
after  affairs  grew  so  grave  that  he  had 
to  be  told.  He  was  amazed.  Since 
then,  like  our  Louis,  he  has  vacillated 
constantly.  These  promises  he  has 
made  are  nothing.  The  cabal  controls 
him.  There  is  no  man  here.  The  whole 
system  by  its  very  nature  chokes  men 
and  raises  intriguers.  The  system  must 
be  changed.  For  five  hundred  years  it 
has  worked  inevitably  to  this  impasse. 
Sunday  was  only  an  incident.  What  I 
mean  is  deep  as  Russia  itself.  The 


very  land  is  dying  from  mediaeval  treat- 
ment. Russia  must  die  of  inefficiency 
and  ignorance,  or  else  throw  off  its  rulers.  _ 
•At  present  the  revolution  is — how  do 
you  say  it  ? — battened  down.  For 
weeks — perhaps  months — St.  Petersburg 
is  quiet." 

On  my  city  map  he  marked  the  house 
of  the  next  man  I  was  to  see.  In  the 
street  I  showed  this  map  to  an  isvostchik. 
An  izvostchik  is  a  big  man  with  fur  cap, 
sad,  faded  eyes,  and  a  bushy  beard.  He 
drives  a  low  sledge  and  seems  to  think 
of  nothing.  Some  people  say  he  does 
think — of  demonstrations,  freedom,  etc. — 
and  that  when  enraged  he  looks  like  an 
insane  elephant.  To  such  a  man  I 
showed  my  marked  map — silently.  He 
bent  over  it.  At  last  he  looked  up  with 
such  vast  bewilderment  in  his  faded, 
squinting  eyes  that  I  jumped  into  his 
sledge,  worked  hard  over  the  map,  then 
punched  him  and  pointed  up  a  side  street. 
We  started.  And  ever  since  then  I  find 
that  the  punch  and  point  system  works 
to  perfection.  He  has  had  it  in  Church, 
army,  and  State  ever  since  he  was  born. 
When  we  reached  the  big  apartment 
building  (they  are  all  apartment  buildings 
here)  and  I  gave  him  a  ruble  (fifty  cents), 
he  grew  red  with  indignation.  I  could 
hear  him  even  after  I  had  passed  through 
the  arch  into  the  court.  With  a  twinge 
of  remorse,  I  turned  back  and  peeked 
out.  His  big  face  had  grown  suddenly 
jovial,  his  faded  eyes  twinkled,  and  he 
gestured  derisively  to  the  dvornik  (gate 
porter)  beside  him.  I  burst  out  laughing. 
He  turned  and  saw  me,  frowned,  and 
drove  sadly  away. 

I  consulted  the  dvornik,  who  wore  an 
imposing  livery.  You  find  a  dvornik  at 
every  gate  and  a  Swiss  at  every  door 
in  Petersburg.  Both  are  controlled  by 
the  Government,  both  are  spies  watch- 
ing all  comers  and  goers.  When  the 
students  paraded  last  autumn,  hundreds 
of  these  dvorniks  and  Swiss  were  kept 
from  early  morning  locked  up  in  a  court- 
yard. They  were  given  no  food,  but 
plenty  of  vodka ;  and  then  at  noon,  when 
wild  with  drink,  they  were  turned  out 
upon  the  students.  The  result  was  de- 
scribed in  American  papers. 

This  official  directed  me  to  the  apart- 
ment I  sought,  and  there  I  found  a  man 
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whom  I  shall  not  describe,  for  obvious 
reasons.  He  sat  by  an  open  stove  and 
drew  caricatures,  smiling.  He  had  been 
six  weeks  ^in  jail  recently,  and  he  kindly 
drew  for  me  two  pictures  of  himself  at 
that  time.  His  work  is  printed  in  many 
European  papers. 

"  Always  the  stove,"  he  said  in  broken 
English.  "  I  keep  no  drawings — only  in 
my  head.  Let  me  show — how  the  peo- 
ple— ah — rai —  raigard  their  Little  Father 
since  he  have  killed  them."  He  bent 
over  and  drew  rapidly.  "  Before  now — 
always  they  think,  'The  police  are 
bad — priests  all  bad — ministers  all 
bad — but  the  Little  Father,  if  we  could 
only  come  to  him — he  would  save  us — 
cure  all  our  sorrows.'  They  come.  He 
say,  'Killl'    Now  look." 

At  eight  o'clock  I  went  with  another 
correspondent  to  call  on  a  well-known 
radical  journalist.  When  we  entered  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  arrested,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  They  have  warn  me — to-night 
— to-morrow  night,  maybe.  I  am  waiting. 
My  friend  was  arrested  early  this  morn- 
ing at  half-past  four.  Some  men  came 
through  his  kitchen  and  ran  up  to  his 
bedroom,  woke  up  his  wife  and  himself, 
and  took  him  off.  My  turn  comes  soon." 
Then  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  "  But 
now  come  in — have  seats."  He  began 
talking  to  my  friend  in  Russian.  I 
watched  him  curiously,  for  I  had  heard 
much  about  him  in  New  York.  He  had 
a  strong,  broad  face,  short  black  beard, 
and  big,  piercing,  twinkling  eyes.  He 
did  not  seem  at  all  afraid.  Once  before, 
on  an  evening  like  this  some  twenty 
years  ago,  he  had  sat  waiting,  had  been 
arrested  at  half-past  two,  and  sent  for 
eleven  years  to  Siberia.  But  now  in  the 
next  room  I  could  hear  his  family  laughing 
and  talking ;  at  intervals  a  rich  contralto 
voice  sang  snatches  of  a  song  full  of 
deep  melancholy ;  but  the  talk  and  laugh- 
ter ran  on ;  and  beside  me  the  man's 
face  looked  unconcerned  as  ever ;  quite 
as  peaceful  a  home  scene  as  you  could 
wish.  The  banker  was  right.  St.  Peters- 
burg is  quiet. 

"The  French  Revolution,"  said  the 
man,  turning  to  me,  "  is  nothing.  When 
I  think  of  sights  that  must  here  be  seen, 
of  sounds  that  must  be  heard,  I  am 


wretched.  We  must  have  here  not  one 
but  four  revolutions  burst  at  one  time. 
It  is  like  there  were  four  mighty  rivers 
rising  forty  years  ago — swelling,  rushing 
on.  I  mean  trying  to  rush  on,  but 
dammed  up,  and  now  the  dam  must 
give  way.  What  was  this  beginning? 
The  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  What 
are  these  rivers  ?  The  peasant's  long- 
ing to  live  and  not  starve.  The  work- 
man's longing  to  live  like  a  man.  The 
longing  of  the  man  who  thinks  to  speak 
out  freely  what  he  thinks  about  Church 
and  State  and  army  in  the  press  and 
in  meetings.  The  zemstvo's  longing  to 
share  in  the  government.  All  these  four 
rivers  are  what  ?  Europe  and  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  dam  is  what  ?  The 
Czar  and  the  middle  ages.  They  have 
dammed  the  peasant  with  taxes,  with 
fighting  in  wars  he  hates,  with  ignorance, 
no  schools — ignorance  that  makes  his 
land  grow  poorer,  poorer — for  he  knows 
not  how  to  save  its  riches.  They  have 
dammed  the  workman  with-  ignorance, 
with  starving  wages,  with  hours  and 
work  that  leave  him  fit  only  for  sleep  or 
vodka.  They  have  made  him  the  worst 
workman  in  Europe.  When  he  makes 
a  union,  they  shoot  him  down.  The 
man  who  thinks,  they  have  dammed  with 
their  censors.  They  have  dammed  the 
zemstvos  with  inspectors  that  spy  and 
presidents  that  choke  every  effort  at 
social  cure.  They  have  dammed  all 
these  four  rivers  with  spies,  prisons, 
Siberia.  So,  now,  when  the  bursting 
must  come,  these  four  powers  work  in 
darkness,  suspicion,  and  ignorance.  None 
pull  together.  We  have  no  great  leader 
to  show  a  way  out.  The  Czar  and  his 
bureaucrats  cannot ;  they  are  ignorant — 
though  they  have  spent  more  money  on 
spies  than  any  government  in  the  world. 
You  cannot  know  a  people  through  spies. 
For  is  it  strange,  when  spies  are  pro- 
moted for  the  amount  they  tell,  that  they 
make  up  false  things  to  add  to  the  true 
ones  ?  It  is  pitiful  to  see  rulers  so  igno- 
rant that  after  Sunday's  struggle  they 
say  this  was  caused  by  Japanese  and 
English  who  bribed  the  workmen  to 
strike  against  their  kind  Father.  With 
such  ignorance  the  dam  is  weak.  I 
will  give  you  an  example.  Why  shall  I 
be  arrested?  Because  I  went  three 
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nights  ago  to  a  meeting  of  forty  work- 
men leaders.  What  were  those  leaders 
doing?  Meeting  to  petition  that  they 
be  allowed  to  organize — the  very  same 
thing  the  Czar  had  promised  a  week  ago. 
So  they  met.  Spies  were  there.  Many 
were  arrested.  They  say  that  I  shall  be 
arrested.  How  pitiful  is  such  a  govern- 
ment! But  the  people  are  not  pitiful. 
The  people  that  even  in  poverty  and 
oppression  could  create  such  literature, 
such  music — these  people  feel  now  that 
something  is  spoiled  in  their  souls.  They 
say,  '  It  must  not  be  spoiled.  Our  souls 
must  live  free.  It  is  better  to  die  than 
live  as  we  live.'  And  so  now  we  come 
to  the  crash.  You  perhaps  think  Peters- 
burg is  quiet — all  is  over.  Go  to-morrow 
to  the  slums  and  factories  and  you  will 
see  that  nothing  is  all  over,  but  only  held 
down  by  the  army,  the  telegraph,  the  rail- 
road, the  modern  rifle.  If  Sunday  had 
been  fifty  years  ago,  all  would  have  been 
different.  But  now — a  hundred  million 
people  are  held  down — waiting  for  a  man 
to  lead  them."  There  was  nothing  heroic 
in  his  voice.    It  was  quiet. 

An  hour  later  I  stood  waiting  for  a 
friend  in  a  peaceful,  snow-covered  street. 
On  one  side  lay  a  broad  canal  where 
blue  ice  patches  gleamed  from  the  half- 
moon  above.  On  the  other  rose  an 
endless  yellow  wall  of  apartment  build- 
ings ;  you  could  look  through  their  dark 
gates  into  long,  winding  alleys  or  moon- 
lit courtyards.  Along  the  soft  street 
came  gliding  sleighs  and  sledges.  The 
silence  seemed  to  deepen  as  you  listened. 
Only  the  regular  thud,  thud  of  tired 
hoofs  and  the  low,  monotonous  cries  of 
the  izvostchiks.  Now  and  then  from  a 
window  above  me  came  sweet  Russian 
voices  singing.  It  is  a  beautiful  lan- 
guage. Down  the  street  came  a  tiny 
low  sledge;  the  big  driver  towered  silent 
in  front ;  behind  sat  a  little  woman  with 
dark,  delicate  face  and  shining  eyes. 
Her  head  nestled  back  in  her  soft  fur 
collar;  she  was  gazing  dreamily  up  at 
the  moon  and  peacefully  drawing  on  a 
long  Russian  cigarette.  The  two — the 
big  man  and  the  little  woman — how  dif- 
ferent— they  passed  silently  by.  The 
banker  was  right.  St.  Petersburg  is  quiet. 

My  friend  came  down;  together  we 
went  to  a  pleasant  Russian  home  and 


drank  delicious  tea  until  one  o'clock. 
Later  in  my  hotel  room  as  I  dropped  off 
to  sleep  I  vowed  I  would  begin  at  once 
to  learn  Russian.  Drowsily  I  recalled 
the  fat,  sleepy,  red-cheeked  German 
whom  I  had  met  in  the  train  from  Ber- 
lin. I  had  asked  him  to  teach  me  the 
phrase  "  Don't  shoot  1"  in  Russian.  His 
fat  face  had  wrinkled  into  a  grin ;  he 
had  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  car 
window  and  had  then  taught  me  the 
words.  "  Ven  you  call  so  to  de  poleece 
dey  vill  not  shoot  you,"  he  had  told  me. 
This  phrase  I  had  proudly  repeated  that 
evening.  Every  one  laughed.  It  meant 
"Give  me  liberty  or  death  1"  I  must 
learn  Russian. 

Late  Sunday  morning  I  crowded  into 
the  great  arched  door  of  a  Russian 
church.  Vestibules,  aisles,  every  foot 
of  space,  was  packed  with  people.  The 
air  was  close,  the  light  was  dim,  and 
from  far  down  in  front  came  a  low  chant 
which  rose  and  fell  and  thrilled  with 
sorrow.  I  edged  my  way  up  a  low  side 
aisle,  passing  a  booth  where  a  new  kind 
of  official  was  peddling  bread  for  com- 
munion. He  was  driving  a  brisk  trade. 
Near  him  another  official  sold  tallow 
tapers,  three  kopecks  (1%  cents)  for  the 
smallest,  and  so  up  to  the  big  fat  candles 
that  insured  you  a  whole  ruble's  worth 
of  salvation.  Stopping  here  for  some 
time,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  trade 
was  almost  wholly  in  three-kopeck  tapers ; 
the  buyers  were  the  poorest,  the  most 
ignorant.  As  I  stood  half-way  up  the 
aisle,  every  few  moments  I  felt  a  gentle 
poke  in  the  ribs,  turned  and  received  a 
taper  and  passed  it  on  toward  the  chapel 
ahead.  This  side  chapel  was  full  of 
women  kneeling.  The  chant  rose  and 
fell  again  and  stopped.  Then  from  the 
great  altar  came  a  voice  deep  and  rich 
as  an  organ.  I  could  just  see  a  tower- 
ing, massive  head  with  long  hair  and 
bushy  beard.  The  priest  had  come  forth 
from  that  mysterious  holy  place  and  was 
bellowing  prayers  to  the  Russian  God. 
I  say  bellowing ;  his  voice  was  so  deep 
and  rich  and  coarse  that  there  is  no  other 
word  to  describe  it.  All  around  him 
the  walls  and  altars  were  glittering  with 
gilt  and  gold  and  gems.  So  it  is  all 
through  starving  Russia — billions  of 
rubles  stored  safely  away  in  altars.  In 
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return  the  priests  promise  the  people  a 
bright,  heavenly  empire  of  angels  and 
archangels,  a  graded  hierarchy  to  match 
the  empire  below,  a  place  where  souls 
shall  be  joyous  slaves  through  all  eternity. 
To  protect  this  radiant  vision  from  rude 
modern  science  this  Church  fought  Peter 
the  Great  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
has  fought  all  reforms  ever  since.  Uni- 
versal education  would  be  a  deadly  thing 
for  Holy  Russia. 

I  turned.  Hundreds  of  faces,  old  and 
young,  comfortable,  poor,  and  very  poor, 
were  all  staring  alike  at  the  altar.  Close 
behind  me  stood  a  feeble  old  man  with 
long,  curly  gray  hair,  a  deep^-wrinkled 
face,  and  faded  blue  eyes  under  thick, 
grizzled  eyebrows.  These  brows  twitched 
nervously,  the  eyes  stared  hard,  and 
suddenly — as  the  voice  of  his  official 
shepherd  rose  in  an  impassioned  appeal 
for  mercy — this  man  fell  down  and 
knocked  his  old  forehead  again  and 
again  on  the  pavement  at  my  feet.  I 
tried  to  turn  away.  But  now  all  around 
me  hundreds  of  men  and  women  fell 
down  humbly,  reverently,  with  faces 
touching  the  pavement.  At  the  high 
altar  the  great  golden  doors  swung  noise- 
lessly back,  shutting  out  the  mysterious 
holy  of  holies  within.  I  went  out  into 
the  street.  It  was  good  to  breathe  deep 
and  free  again. 

The  Church,  the  spies  and  police,  the 
army — these  powers  batten  down  all 
thoughts  of  freedom.  That  afternoon  I 
drove  out  through  the  factory  suburbs, 
and  there  I  saw  thousands  of  workmen 
in  scattered  groups  facing  the  great 
mills  and  factories.  Some  were  on  strike, 
but  most  were  simply  enjoying  a  Sun- 
day's rest,  standing  gloomy  and  silent  in 
the  sooty  snow.  Some  of  these  men 
marched  to  the  Winter  Palace.  Their 
leaders,  who  suffered  most,  were  skilled 
workmen,  earning  from  fifty  to  sixty  dol- 
lars a  month.  They  struck,  not  to.  raise 
their  own  wages,  but  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  laborers 
and  skilled  women  who  were  classed 
together  at  foxty  cents  a  day.  As  I  saw 
the  places  these  laborers  lived  in,  and 
the  kind  of  food  for  sale  in  the  stalls, 
their  demand  for  a  raise  to  fifty  cents  a 
day  did  not  seem  exorbitant.  A  "  cor- 
ner," as  you  may  hear  all  through  these 


districts,  is  a  spot  on  a  tenement  floor, 
which  a  workman  rents  for  two  rubles 
(one  dollar  and  four  cents)  a  month.  His 
food  is  black  bread,  cabbage,  soup,  and 
on  holidays  enough  vodka  to  get  drunk 
on.  He  asked  for  shorter  hours.  This, 
too,  seemed  reasonable.  In  the  Peters- 
burg slums  are  "  Sunday-schools  " — 
somewhat  like  our  American  night- 
schools — where  workmen  are  taught  on 
Sundays,  and  in  the  evenings  of  the 
week.  A  volunteer  teacher  here  tells  me 
that  her  great  grown  pupils  are  so  dead 
tired  at  night  that  they  often  fall  asleep 
in  their  chairs.  It  is  these  same  pupils 
who  have  led  in  the  strike  movement. 
The  Government  and  the  Church  have 
opposed  these  schools  from  their  begin- 
ning— twenty  years  back — and  rightly, 
for  schools  are  the  ruination  of  submis- 
sion, superstition,  and  ignorance.  These 
schools  have  done  much,  but  still  two- 
thirds  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
cannot  write  their  own  names.  In  the 
dull  little  shops  and  stalls  on  these 
streets  you  see  few  shop-signs,  but  only 
shop-pictures  of  the  wares  to  be  bought 
within. 

But  the  foremost  demand  of  the  strik- 
ers is  the  right  to  combine,  to  discuss 
their  interests  freely,  in  order  that  from 
now  on  they  may,  step  by  step,  force 
their  way  up  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  This  was  no  struggle 
for  ten  cents  a  day,  but  the  beginning  of 
an  economic  revolution  like  the  one  now 
under  way  in  America..  It  was  only  a 
beginning  in  ignorance.  In  a  tenement 
room  near  by  is  a  long,  ragged  pelisse 
which  is  kept  as  a  sacred  relic,  to  be 
gazed  upon  by  hundreds  of  workmen. 
This  pelisse  was  left  behind  by  Gapon. 
The  rumor  has  spread  through  the  whole 
three  hundred  thousand  that  it  was  left 
as  a  pledge  that  Gapon  will  come  back. 
In  their  eyes  he  has  already  become  a 
deliverer  half  divine.  This  is  ignorance 
yearning  for  a  great  man,  making  a  God 
of  a  simple  priest. 

So  in  the  streets  these  groups  stood  in 
gloomy  silence.  Only  now  and  then  I 
heard  a  voice  raised  angrily.  Silence — 
for  before  them  down  the  street  came 
riding  a  Cossack  patrol,  a  dozen  huge 
creatures  splendid  as  the  beasts  they 
rode,  with  thick  mustaches  curling  up 
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over  red  cheeks,  with  hard  jaws  and 
flashing  eyes.  They  rode  laughing  by. 
Inside  those  factory  walls  were  hundreds 
of  soldiers  with  modern  repeating  rifles. 
In  there,  too,  were  modem  telephones ; 
in  an  hour  they  could  summon  a  hundred 
thousand  more  soldiers  ;  in  a  day  mod- 
ern railroads  could  swell  even  this  army ; 
in  two  hours  modern  Gatling  guns  could 
sweep  the  streets.  And  so  the  workmen 
stood  in  silent  groups.  St.  Petersburg 
is  quiet 

The  next  day  I  sat  in  the  office  of  a 
Liberal  newspaper.  Here  it  looked  as 
though  good  news  had  just  arrived,  or 
as  though  something  great  were  just 
beginning.  You  saw  only  smiles,  you 
heard  only  joyous  voices.  Some  twenty 
men  and  a  few  women  were  writing  or 
talking  very  fast.  On  the  tables  stood 
glasses  of  Russian  tea ;  the  air  was  fra- 
grant from  cigarettes.  I  was  taken  back 
to  an  inner  room,  and  presented  my  letter 
to  a  tall  man  with  huge  shoulders,  heavy 
pointed  beard,  deep  brown  eyes,  and  a 
jolly  smile.  He  gripped  my  hand  warmly, 
as  though  he  felt  good. 

"  We  are  up  now,"  he  said  in  French, 
"and  no  censors  can  ever  again  keep 
us  down.  Each  day  since  that  Sunday 
we've  been  speaking  out  more  boldly, 
and  our  audacity  is  only  a  sign  of  the 
many  powers  rising  swiftly,  one  by  one, 
all  around  us.  As  these  other  powers 
rise  deep  and  different  enough  to  make 
ten  revolutions  instead  of  one,  but  all  in 
the  dark  and  groping  for  levers  to  pull, 
we,  by  suddenly  speaking  out  freely, 
spreading  news  and  opinions  of  all  groups, 
are  beginning  to  clear  away  darkness 
and  let  the  new  forces  come  face  to  face. 
So  many  opinions  and  interests  are  bound 
to  clash,  we  shall  have  newspaper  fights 
by  the  hundred.  All  this  is  healthy. 
The  question  is,  Can  this  wild,  quiet, 
deep-burning  soul  called  a  Slav  be  patient 
enough  to  fight  only  on  paper  ?  Probably 
not,  but  at  least  we  can  do  much  to  clear 
away  the  needless  quarrels.  We  are  grow- 
ing every  day.  Six  weeks  ago  we  had 
twenty-five  subscribers,  to-day  we  have 
twenty-five  thousand.  Another  paper 
started  three  months  back  and  has  already 
forty  thousand,  while  a  third  still  older  has 
sixty-fivethousand.  Two  more  have  sprung 
up  in  Moscow.    You  see  reaction  is  im- 


possible. The  Government  has  tried 
hard  in  the  last  three  weeks,  but  the 
people  have  suddenly  changed,  and  now 
you  might  as  well  try  to  press  down  hard 
rubber.  '  The  censor  grown  timid '  is  a 
droll  idea,  but  true.  Each  night  we  send 
our  proof-sheets  to  the  censor's  office, 
but  they  rarely  blot  out  as  much  as  a 
column.  Look  at  this."  From  the 
morning's  copy  he  read  me  an  editorial 
condemning  in  severest  terms  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Czar.  "  This  does  not 
look  like  old  times,"  he  added. 

"  But  don't  you  expect  to  be  suppressed 
soon  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  Or  else  they  may  say 
courteously  to  us,  as  they  did  to  another 
paper  two  years  back, 1  We  will  not  be 
so  harsh  as  to  suppress  you.  We  shall 
merely  appoint  Mr.  P>  as  your  cen- 
sor.'   This  seemed  mild  enough  till  the 

editor  learned  that  Mr.  P>  lived  in  a 

town  two  days  off  by  railroad.  When 
the  paper  had  traveled  to  him  and  had 
come  back  in  five  days  legalized,  its  news 
was  five  days  old,  subscribers  fell  off, 
and  the  paper  died.  They  may  treat  us 
as  courteously ;  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
will  simply  order  us  to  stop  for  three 
months  or  more.  Good.  We  have  been 
suppressed  before.  This  paper  began 
last  summer.  It  ran  six  weeks,  was  sup- 
pressed, began  again  in  two  weeks  under 
another  name,  was  suppressed  again  for 
three  months,  and  then  what  ?  Our  pub- 
lisher found  a  dramatist  who  had  bought 
a  newspaper  license  but  had  no  money 
to  start  a  paper ;  our  publisher  bought 
this  license  for  three  thousand  rubles — 
and  here  we  are  again  with  still  another 
name — and  many  of  our  readers  already 
know  the  next  name  we  shall  use.  If 
any  one  tells  you  that  Sunday's  affair  was 
but  an  isolated  protest  of  discontented 
workmen,  please  open  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  see  how  many  other  forces  of 
discontent  are  noiselessly  rushing  up." 

Two  days  later  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  issued  this  notice : 

"  In  view  of  the  unceasingly  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  journal    as 

expressed  in  the  following  articles  .  .  . 
concerning  .  .  .  the  Zemsky  Sobor  .  .  . 
popular  representation  .  .  .  etc.,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  authority  of 
the  Statute  on  Censure  of  the  Press, 
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Code  of  Laws,  Vol.  14,  edition  of  1890, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the 
Council  for  the  Chief  Department  for 
Affairs  of  the  Press,  has  determined  to 
issue  a  third  warning  to  ,  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor,  .  .  .  together  with 
a  suspension  of  the  paper  for  three 
months." 

"  From  the  editor :  In  regard  to  means- 
of  satisfying  subscribers  during  the 
period  of  suspension  a  special  notice 
will  be  issued." 

The  "  means  of  satisfying  subscribers  " 
is  not  hard  to  guess. 

This  was  a  Liberal  paper.  Soon  after 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  how  another  kind  of 
paper  circulates.  I  was  interviewing  a 
well-known  radical  in  his  office  when  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  a  girl  came 
in.  She  was  richly  dressed,  graceful, 
her  dark  face  was  flushed  from  fast  walk- 
ing, her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  hurriedly 
told  him  some  piece  of  news.  While  talk- 
ing she  glanced  at  me,  the  man  nodded, 
and  then  from  under  her  heavy  fur  cloak 
she  slipped  a  package  of  papers  which  he 
at  once  locked  into  a  drawer.  When  she 
had  gone,  we  glanced  at  them  together. 
These  newspapers  were  printed  in  Paris 
and  Geneva  by  the  Russian  revolutionist 
press,  and  sent  by  a  dozen  different 
routes  to  addresses  that  are  constantly 
shifted  to  elude  the  spies  and  mail  cen- 
sors. They  had  been  two  weeks  on 
their  way,  passed  on  by  many  different 
hands.  Ten  thousand  packages  like  this 
are  constantly  dodging  through  Russia. 
They  are  opened  in  peasants'  huts,  in 
rich  homes,  in  workingmen's  "  corners." 
Some  tell  me  they  are  even  secretly 
opened  in  army  barracks.  Some  months 
ago  in  New  York  I  heard  a  heroic  old 
woman  tell  how  she  carried  such  papers 
thirty  years  ago.  Her  punishment  for 
carrying  was  twenty-three  years  in  Sibe- 
ria; this  other  girl  risks  only  a  few 
months  or  years  in  prison ;  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  punish  so  severely  now,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  bearers ;  the  sys- 
tem has  spread  to  every  city  and  prov- 
ince; and  over  five  hundred  thousand 
people  eagerly  wait  to  read  its  bulle- 
tins. So  works  the  underground  mail 
in  Russia — noiselessly.  St.  Petersburg 
is  quiet. 

The  next  night  was  cold  and  sparkling, 


with  a  moon  that  seemed  to  hang  half- 
way down  from  the  heavens.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  left  my  lodgings,  picked  a 
strenuous  little  horse  from  the  many  in 
the  street,  made  signs  to  the  izvostchik, 
showed  him  a  street  address  and  dis- 
played fifty  kopecks  ;  he  shook  his  big 
beard  indignantly.  I  shook  my  head 
and  walked  away ;  he  called  after,  the 
bargain  was  struck,  and  we  sped  off 
down  the  street  Although  not  myself 
a  drunkard,  I  eyed  with  approval  the 
vodka  bottle  which  he  drew  out  from 
under  his  seat,  for  I  knew  that  by  this 
our  speed  would  be  doubled.  Faster, 
faster  the  little  sledge  darted  under 
noses  of  horses ;  it  swung  against  three 
stout  gentlemen,  upsetting  one  and 
making  all  three  teach  me  Russian  indig- 
nantly ;  faster,  faster,  swinging  sideways 
around  corners,  for  the  road  was  glori- 
ously hard.  We  shot  out  on  a  broad 
stone  bridge.  Below  us  to  right  and 
left  lay  the  Neva's  cold  blue  ice  and 
snow ;  little  tram-cars  crossed  boldly  on 
tracks  nailed  into  the  ice ;  and  as  far  as 
you  could  see  were  long,  low-arched 
bridges  studded  with  frosty  lights.  The 
moon  above  and  behind  us  shone  clear 
on  the  city  ahead,  on  long  lines  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  palaces,  lofty  col- 
umns; on  Byzantine  spires,  on  gilded 
Greek  crosses,  on  the  dome  of  St.  Isaac's 
towering  high  over  all — a  glittering  mass 
of  gold.  Soon  we  were  slipping  along 
by  the  edge  of  a  snow-covered  square, 
a  place  of  frost-covered  trees  and  arc 
lights  blue  and  cold.  Through  these 
trees  I  caught  glimpses  of  endless  yellow 
columns,  a  richly  sculptured  frieze,  and 
row  on  row  of  lighted  windows.  The 
Winter  Palace  1  No  charging  Cossacks, 
no  leveled  guns,  no  screams,  no  sheets 
of  fire — but  only  sleighs,  bells,  and  merry 
voices.  Suddenly  in  the  distance  rose  a 
different  voice.  Down  the  sidewalk, 
reeling,  falling  and  rising,  came  a  huge 
bareheaded  man,  with  long  coarse  hair 
tumbling  over  his  face  to  his  shoulders, 
with  a  ragged  brown  coat  belted  with 
rope,  with  old  red  and  gray  cloths 
wrapped  round  his  legs.  Through  the 
hair  his  eyes  glared  out,  he  shook  his 
broad  beard  from  side  to  side,  threw 
back  his  head,  and  roared  defiance  at 
everything  in  sight    People  stopped 
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and  listened.  When  he  reeled  round 
the  corner  I  turned  back  in  my  seat  and 
then  punched  my  izvostchik  to  start  on, 
for  again  his  bottle  was  pointing  from 
his  mouth  to  the  moon.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  this  vodka  I 

A  few  minutes  later  I  walked  up  two 
flights  of  low  stone  steps  with  soft  car- 
pets under  foot  and  little  incandescent 
lights  above.  These  apartment  build- 
ings seem  roomy  indeed  after  the  New 
York  houses.  I  was  shown  into  a  quiet, 
homelike  room  with  open  fires  and  rich 
rugs  and  deep,  wide  lounges.  Some 
thirty  people  were  talking  in  low  voices. 
When  spoken  so,  Russian  is  a  beautiful 
language.  This  was  a  Russian  '  At 
Home.'  From  the  frock  suits  and 
uniforms  of  the  men  you  would  hardly 
look  here  for  disloyalty. 

The  gracious  hostess,  a  well-known 
magazine  writer,  introduced  me  to  a 
handsome  old  lady  who  spoke  English 
fluently.  Our  talk  turned  on  many 
things,  but  she  soon  brought  it  round  to 
the  present  crisis.  She  had  a  brother 
in  the  Far  East,  a  high  officer  in  the 
navy.  His  letters  were  most  irregularly 
delivered,  the  mail  was  bungled,  the 
whole  affair  seemed  badly  managed. 
The  Japanese  Government  was  so  dif- 
ferent. How  little  she  had  thought  of 
these  Japs  five  years  before,  when  many 
of  her  friends  had  Japanese  servants  in 
their  houses  1 

As  to  the  crisis  at  home — she  had  a 
son,  a  brilliant  lad  who  had  climbed  the 
long  ladder  toward  a  Government  posi- 
tion as  civil  engineer.  There  was  so 
little  room  in  the  universities  that  only 
one  boy  in  ten  gets  through  each  of  the 
many  examinations.  Again  and  again 
her  son  had  been  the  one  in  ten ;  he  had 
reached  the  last  year,  and  now,  with  the 
commission  almost  in  his  grasp,  he  had 
suddenly  struck  work  to  protest  against 
the  present  cabal  and  demand  deep 
changes.  She  did  not  like  strikes.  She 
had  always  been  most  conservative ;  she 
read  only  the  "  Novoye  Vremya,"  the 
organ  of  the  bureaucracy.  It  had  been 
much  less  dreadful  to  read  that  paper, 
where  there  were  no  lurid  accounts  of 
starvation,  massacre,  and  strike.  But 
now  she  felt  that  her  son  was  right  to 
strike.    They  must  get  rid  of  this  cabal. 


They  must  have  a  limited  monarchy  tike 
the  English,  with  a  Constitution  over  the 
Czar. 

About  midnight  we  went  in  to  tea. 
Here  a  giant  samovar  steamed  forth 
delicious  odors ;  here  we  drank  glass 
after  glass  of  fragrant  tea ;  the  musical 
voices  flowed  on  and  on,  now  low  and 
soft,  now  harsh  and  strong.  Half-way 
down  the  table  a  white-haired  old  lady 
was  telling  a  story  which  the  man  next 
me  kindly  translated.  She  was  narrating 
how  she  had  heard  a  young  peasant 
arguing  with  an  old  one,  how  the  young 
man  had  tried  to  make  the  t>ther  believe 
that  the  Czar  had  not  been  elected  by 
God  at  all,  but  was  Czar  only  because 
his  ancestors  were  Czars.  The  old  man 
had  waxed  very  indignant  at  this,  and 
had  shook  his  head  angrily — until  at 
last  a  bright  idea  struck  him  and  he 
cried :  "  If  he  was  not  elected  by  God, 
what  difference  does  it  make  ?  His  an- 
cestors were  elected  by  God.  That  is 
enough.  There  are  now  so  many  souls 
in  heaven  that  God  is  too  busy.  If  he 
elected  the  ancestors,  that  is  enough.  I 
want  no  more  of  this  talk."  And  even 
when  the  young  man  had  shown  that 
even  the  earliest  Romanoff  was  elected 
by  men,  still  the  old  peasant  had  only 
cried,  "  I  want  no  more  of  this  talk." 

About  one  o'clock  a  younger  son  came 
in,  and  as  he  spoke  English  he  was 
placed  next  me.  He  was  seventeen 
years  old,  tall  but  erect,  in  the  gymnasia 
uniform.  His  dark  face  was  flushed,  his 
high  forehead  was  wet — he  was  deeply 
excited.  He  belonged  to  a  secret  so- 
ciety, against  the  law  in  preparatory 
schools ;  it  had  spread  in  two  years  to 
the  schools  all  over  Russia.  A  few 
months  ago  twelve  of  the  leaders,  his 
friends,  had  been  sent  to  jail ;  one  was 
kept  there  three  months.  Still  the  so- 
ciety grew.  Now  a  secret  summons  had 
gone  out  all  over  Russia,  and  on  Friday 
they  would  strike  by  thousands,  as  the 
school-girls  had  already  struck  in  War- 
saw. They  struck  because  the  bureau- 
cracy had  squeezed  out  all  the  studies 
that  might  make  a  boy  want  a  free  coun- 
try. They  wanted  history,  mathematics, 
economy,  politics — practical  studies  that 
would  help  their  careers.  They  struck 
against  this  system  of  spies ;  spies  fol- 
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lowed  them  even  to  their  homes  to  keep 
them  from  discussing  political  questions. 
They  struck  most  of  all  for  the  right  to 
have  societies  openly,  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss whatever  they  chose,  to  frame  peti- 
tions to  the  school  authorities.  They 
struck  for  self-government. 

Later  I  saw  a  paper  pass  around  die 
table.  Many  had  already  signed  it.  It 
was  one  of  a  thousand  papers  which  are 
now  being  passed  about  in  St.  Peters- 
burg quietly.  It  described  the  "  Novoye 
Vremya  "  as  a  journal  wholly  corrupt,  a 
tool  of  the  cabal,  constantly  hiding  die 
truth,  spreading  lies  and  scandals.  Of 
all  these  the  worst  was  its  statement  that 
the  strike  of  Sunday  had  been  caused 
by  Japanese  money,  that  the  workmen 
and  women  who  marched  to  the  Palace 
were  bribed  traitors  to  their  country.  It 
ended  with  these  words : "  We,  the  under- 
signed, do  promise  never  to  subscribe  to 
or  read  this  paper  or  to  place  advertise- 
ments in  its  columns." 

At  two  o'clock  the  company  dispersed. 
Not  speaking  Russian,  I  had  only  heard 
what  I  have  written.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  simply  looking  on,  this  had 
been  simply  a  quiet  social  gathering. 
Here,  too,  St.  Petersburg  was  quiet 

And  now  for  the  last  two  days  I 
have  settled  down  to  studying,  sleeping, 
and  writing.  I  live  with  a  Russian  fam- 
ily. My  room  is  large  and  comfortable, 
with  a  huge  tile  stove,  the  slow  tick- 
tick  of  a  tall  old  brown  clock,  and 
a  view  on  a  quiet  street  below.  For 
three  hours  each  day  I  work  hard  at 
Russian ;  my  teacher  is  a  mining  engi- 
neer student  who  is  out  on  strike  like  all 
the  others.  He  sits  here  in  his  resplen- 
dent uniform  with  a  Berlitz  book  before 
him,  while  I  trudge  about  the  room  re- 
marking desperately  in  Russian,  "  This 
is — a — stove  " — "  a  hot — stove  " — "  Is 
the  stove — hotter— than  me  ?" — "  No — I 
am — hotter — than — the  stove."  And  so 
I  stumble  slowly  into  Russian.  At  meals 
I  hear  the  family  speak  it,  and  again  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  as  I  sit  here  writing, 
the  blithesome  little  mother  of  the  home 

knocks  sofdy  and  asks,  "Meester  , 

please — some  tea?"  And  then  for  an 
hour  we  sit  round  the  odorous  samovar 
while  she  serves  me  tea  and  cakes  and 
simple  Russian  words  by  rums.  Like 


hundreds  of  women  in  Russia,  she  works 
hard  every  morning  translating  English, 
French,  and  German  books  into  Russian. 
Not  long  ago  she  completed  Booker 
Washington's  "  Up  from  Slavery." 

Her  three-year-old  boy  has  a  peasant 
nurse,  an  old  woman  with  coarse  black 
hair  drawn  tight  back  and  parted  in  the 
middle ;  she  has  a  face  like  an  Indian 
squaw,  and  small  black  eyes  that  twinkle 
and  stare  dully  by  turns.  All  her  wrin- 
kles double  into  smiles  when  the  three 
of  us  sit  on  the  floor  and  I  ask  the 
boy  names  of  toy  dogs,  houses,  horses, 
etc.  She  tells  him  old,  old  legends.  I 
will  send  you  some  of  them  later.  •  Just 
now  she  is  crooning  him  to  sleep  with  a 
drowsy  old  peasant  "  sleep  tune."  She 
has  been  here  only  two  years,  but  she  has 
already  given  up  the  priest's  religion. 
Last  week  she  was  very  sad  over  a  letter 
from  her  hamlet.  The  letter  was  two 
weeks  on  the  way,  for  it  had  to  come  by 
rough  peasant  wagon  and  river  boat  for 
days  before  it  reached  the  railroad.  It 
is  very  cold  there  now,  she  tells  us ;  peo- 
ple huddle  in  chairs  and  on  stools  up  on 
top  of  their  broad  brick  stoves  to  keep 
from  freezing,  and  even  so,  many  are 
dying.  Everybody  is  starving,  freezing, 
and  crying  because  the  strong  young 
husbands  have  all  been  taken  a  long  ways 
off  and  killed  in  some  fighting.  I  said 
she  was  sad,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  when 
she  is  sad  or  what  she  thinks.  That  old 
sleep  tune  she  is  crooning  now  is  sad, 
and  yet  much  more  than  sad.  It  sets 
one  dreaming. 

Last  night  we  heard  that  Sergius  was 
killed.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Grand  Dukes,  the  Duke  who  raised  up 
Trepoff  "  The  Butcher,"  the  Duke  who 
held  Moscow  as  in  a  vice,  who  helped 
bring  on  this  war,  and  who  has  controlled 
the  cabal  that  governs  Russia — this  Duke 
has  been  killed  as  McKinley  was  killed 
in  Buffalo.  What  a  difference  I  No  in- 
sane assassin  here ;  this  has  been  planned 
for  months ;  for  months  people  have  said, 
"  Sergius  will  be  next — for  he  heads  the 
list."  And  what  now  ?  The  streets  to- 
day looked  as  they  always  look,  the  faces 
as  calm,  the  steps  as  leisurely,  the  voices 
as  unconcerned.  Only  once,  on  the 
Nevski,  I  walked  with  a  friend  behind  two 


workmen,  and  my  friem 
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describing  in  minute  and  revolting  detail 
the  way  one  greater  than  Sergius  would 
look  if  hanged  high  up  over  the  street. 
But  their  voices  were  not  loud,  and  their 
faces  were  only  broad  and  dull  and 
stupid. 


So  the  deep  undercurrents  sweep  on. 
The  Slav — "  wild,  quiet,  deep-burning  " — 
"feels  something  spoiled  in  his  soul." 
To  what  are  these  noiseless  currents 
rushing?  No  man  can  tell.  For  St 
Petersburg  is  quiet. 


Political  Corruption  in  Connecticut 

By  Newman  Smyth 


HAPPENING  to  meet  one  day  a 
gentleman  whose  presence  once 
haunted  the  lobby  at  Hartford, 
and  who  has  been  a  familiar  spirit  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  both  parties,  I  ven- 
tured the  remark,  "  I  should  like  to  be 
present  at  the  last  day,  when  you  are 
compelled  to  tell  all  you  know  about 
Connecticut  politics."  He  replied, 
"  There  would  be  some  interesting  per- 
sonal reminiscences."  Unfortunately  for 
the  public  enlightenment,  the  legal  evi- 
dences of  many  things  which  now  lie 
hidden  in  such  reminiscences  will  prob- 
ably not  be  forthcoming  before  that  day 
to  which  our  conversation  referred.  But 
enough  is  generally  known  to  bring  to 
the  bar  of  public  conscience  the  strong- 
handed  political  system  by  which  the 
civic  virtue  of  Connecticut  has  been  held 
up.  Enough  facts  are  well  authenticated 
to  expose  the  political  methods  by  which 
this  commonwealth  is  robbed  of  its 
honor. 

An  exposure  of  the  so-called  practical 
politics  of  Connecticut  would  not  be  so 
sensational  as  are  the  accounts  of  the 
political  debauchery  of  some  other  States, 
like  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island  ;  but  for 
this  reason  it  may  have  more  value  for 
reformatory  work  in  other  States  where 
much  the  same  demoralizing  methods 
are  becoming  prevalent. 

No  better  characterization  of  the  prev- 
alent political  vice  is  needed  than  was 
given  by  ex-Governor  Bulkeley  (lately 
elected  United  States  Senator)  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Legislature  on  May  11, 1893.  After 
declaring  that  no  corrupt  practices  act 
is  needed  in  this  country,  in  answer  to  a 
direct  question  whether  it  is  lawful  and 
right  for  a  candidate  for  office  to  buy  a 
vote  which  is  for  sale,  he  replied :  "  I 


think  it  is  right  for  a  candidate  to  secure 
that  man's  vote,  if  he  is  without  principle 
and  ignorant,  by  any  means  you  can 
use."  He  further  justified  that  method 
when  it  is  "  in  the  interest  of  the  party  " 
one  believes  to  be  right.  The  question 
now  which  the  people  of  this  old  New 
England  State  have  to  face  is  just  the 
cold,  hard  fact  which  that  avowal  set 
forth.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
with  that  record  laid  before  it,  without 
a  word  of  denial  or  retraction  of  it,  has 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  the 
master  of  the  system  he  so  unblushingly 
justified.  That  act  of  the  Legislature 
has  put  the  whole  system  of  corruption 
squarely  before  the  people.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  system  in  the  Legislature  is 
an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  State. 
For  the  people  to  let  judgment  against  it 
go  by  default  would  be  a  surrender  of 
democracy.  Continued  failure  to  expose 
it  by  the  press  would  be  betrayal  of  its 
public  trust.  Silence  of  the  Church, 
now  that  it  is  confronted  by  it,  would  be 
sin. 

In  the  year  1893,  when  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  up  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Hartford  "  Cou- 
rant "  ended  an  editorial  in  behalf  of  it 
with  this  snapper :  "  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  who  opposes  it."  We  have 
seen.  Not  a  single  prosecution,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  been  brought  under 
that  law  against  bribery  and  other  forms 
of  political  corruption.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  practical  politics  has  appeared 
against  it.  This  law  does  not  run  as  a 
live  wire  from  town  to  town.  No  politi- 
cal manipulator  has  seemed  afraid  of 
any  sudden  shock  from  it.  Of  late  even 
the  best  papers  which  our  conditions 
permit  us  to  have  seem  too  much  like 
that  ancient  god  of  whom  a  solitary 
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prophet  once  said,  "  Either  he  is  musing, 
or  he  is  gone  aside,  or  he  is  in  a  journey, 
or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must 
be  awaked.*' 

In  order  to  understand  the  present 
pitiable  case  of  the  internal  politics  of 
Connecticut,  the  first  cause  to  be  noted  is 
the  political  power  and  possibilities  of  the 
small  towns. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  with  its 
system  of  town  representation,  gives  to 
the  small  towns  a  great  preponderance 
in  the  Legislature.  This  naturally  ren- 
ders the  rural  districts  the  chosen  field 
of  the  political  exploiters.  There  control 
Of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  larger  part 
of  State  patronage  is  to  be  gained  or 
lost.  There  it  pays  the  candidate  for 
high  office  to  dig  his  wells  and  to  watch 
his  flocks.  Moreover,  the  rotatory  sys- 
tem of  representation  now  prevailing, 
which  turns  up  a  new  representative  at 
about  every  election,  offers  further  op- 
portunities for  the  alert  manufacturer  of 
majorities  in  the  Legislature.  Formerly, 
the  country  town  was  represented,  often 
for  a  series  of  years,  by  some  man  who 
had  been  tried  and  was  known  and 
trusted.  He  needed  to  make  no  pledges 
to  secure  his  nomination ;  he  represented 
his  townsmen,  or  at  least  his  party.  He 
did  not  need  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  The  extent  of  the  change  which 
has  occurred  is  apparent  from  these 
figures :  The  proportion  of  members  re- 
elected  to  new  members  was,  in  1800, 
54  per  cent.;  in  1850,  12.2  ;  in  1880, 
9.3;  in  1889,  5.2  ("Political  Science 
Quarterly,"  September,  1889,  p.  426); 
and  in  1897  it  had  fallen  to  2.8  per  cent. 

The  significance  of  this  change  is 
greater  than  at  first  glance  might  appear. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  rota- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  giving  different 
men  in  succession  a  fair  chance  ;  but  it 
also  gives  the  political  calculator  every 
session  a  new  chance.  And  it  affords 
him  easier  material  to  work,  even  though 
it  be  innocent.  Pipe-laying  is  through 
fresher  soil.  Every  session  the  rapidly 
rotating  wheel  renders  a  new  deal  pos- 
sible ;  in  this  system  nominations  may 
be  made  the  bribes,  and  the  old  serpent 
may  lurk  under  a  convenient  apple-tree 
in  any  town  caucus.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  campaign  between  the 


two  Barnums  in  1867  that  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  use  of  money  as  campaign 
arguments  in  the  smaller  towns  was  fully 
appreciated.  What  was  known  in  some 
quarters  as  "  the  Salisbury  plan  "  was 
then  successfully  inaugurated.  It  became 
customary  for  the  candidate  to  have  his 
personal  agent  in  each  town,  who  would 
know  what  was  needed  and  how  it  might 
most  practically  be  applied,  and  who  was 
held  personally  responsible  for  delivering 
the  goods. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  venal  vote  in 
the  rural  regions,  different  estimates  are 
given  by  men  well  qualified  to  judge. 
/Professor  McCook,  of  Trinity  College, 
/Hartford,  as  the  result  of  some  pains- 
'  taking  inquiries,  estimated  it  as  high 
as  sixteen  per  cent.  Others  will  not 
believe  it  to  be  over  five  per  cent.  If  I 
might  take  a  single  town  well  up  to  the 
average  in  morality  as  a  representative 
town,  according  to  the  statement  com- 
puted for  me  by  a  worker  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  kept  his  private  tally  of 
the  amount  of  the  purchasable  material 
and  the  price  of  each  vote,  the  quantity 
would  be  somewhat  over  ten  per  cent. 
In  one  hill  town  the  amount  of  purchas- 
able votes  became  so  large  that  the  town 
committees  of  both  parties  made  a  mutual 
bargain  that  year  not  to  buy  any  votes. 
The  compact  resulted  in  a  popular  out- 
cry, and  the  keeper  of  the  country  store 
protested  "  against  any  movement  which 
cut  down  the  revenues." 
/-The  chief  corruption  now  is  in  the 
/control  of  the  caucuses  and  primaries, 
i  The  traps  are  set  for  the  feet  of  good 
1  citizens  long  before  they  reach  the  poll- 
ing-places. The  innocent  public  knows 
little  of  the  large  use  of  money  and 
other  valuable  considerations  for  per- 
sonal ends  or  for  large  commercial  inter- 
ests long  before  a  legislature  convenes. 
A  poor  man  has  little  chance  for  a 
high  office  under  the  conditions  which 
ordinarily  prevail.  Senator  Bulkeley 
has  not  seen  fit  to  comply  with  the  law 
of  Connecticut  which  requires  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  to 
make  a  return  of  all  contributions  or 
disbursements,  if  any,  for  his  campaign 
and  election.  In  the  absence  of  any 
sworn  statement  from  the  candidate,  one 
can  only  take  as  conjectural  the  moder- 
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ate  estimate  of  a  well-informed  politician 
that  it  cost  him  $68,000.  If  I  add  to- 
gether the  sums  credibly  reported  to  me 
as  having  been  sent  into  several  towns, 
and  strike  therefrom  an  average  for  other 
towns,  that  amount  would  not  seem  at 
all  incredible.  If  I  take  the  aVerage  of 
the  most  trustworthy  statements  made  to 
me,  a  much  larger  sum,  at  least  $150,000, 
during  the  late  Senatorial  contest  was 
scattered  abroad  over  the  countryside. 
For  instance,  in  one  town  of  less  than 
eight  hundred  voters  the  local  political 
agent  of  one  political  interest  was  in- 
trusted with  over  a  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  used  mostly  in  connection 
with  the  expenses  of  the  primary.  In 
another  case  a  delegate  to  a  convention 
held  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  State  Senate  was  offered  fifty 
dollars  as  a  retainer  for  his  vote ;  he 
afterwards  found  it  best  to  return  it ;  or, 
as  his  own  story  goes,  after  a  visit  from 
certain  political  friends  he  found  five 
new  ten-dollar  bills  accidentally  left  in 
his  overcoat  pocket,  which  he  returned  1 
I  have  this  written  statement  of  another 
delegate :  "  We  were  offered  $500  for  the 

  delegation,  and  two  others  were 

offered  $'200  and  $300  for  a  single  vote." 

Being  myself  desirous  of  gaining  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  the  bottom 
facts,  not  being  content  to  rest  upon 
what  is  said  to  be  notorious,  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  persons  in  a  position 
to  know  in  nearly  all  of  the  towns  of  the 
State.  I  have  sought  for  trustworthy 
information  from  two  sources — from 
good  citizens  in  all  these  towns  who 
might  be  supposed  to  know  something 
of  what  is  happening  politically  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  from  politicians 
and  workers,  so  far  as  possible,  who  are 
themselves  in  the  game,  and  see  how  it 
is  played.  Most  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  from  this  latter  source  must 
be  kept  in  detail  as  confidential.  As  a 
general  tabulation  of  the  information  so 
acquired,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
in  a  few  towns  my  inquiries  thus  far 
have  brought  to  light  no  credible  sus- 
picions of  the  corrupt  use  of  money  dur- 
ing the  last  Senatorial  election ;  but  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  towns 
from  which  I  have  obtained  returns  the 


illegitimate  use  of  money  or  other  valu- 
able considerations  in  connection  with 
nominations  for  State  offices  is  credibly 
reported,  and  in  many  instances  with 
circumstantial  accounts  of  the  amounts 
of  money  sent  into  these  towns  for  per- 
sonal political  purposes,  and  with  details 
of  the  methods  in  which  it  was  used. 
Some  political  agents,  who  themselves 
handled  the  goods,  have  been  carried 
into  this  demoralization  so  far,  and  they 
find  the  game  so  costly,  that  they  would 
half  like  to  quit  it,  as  one  of  them  in- 
formed me,  because  ashamed  to  look 
afterwards  at  their  own  faces  in  the  glass. 
Such  information  as  this  is  not,  indeed, 
legal  evidence  ;  nevertheless  it  tells  the 
truth.  Some  good  citizens  who,  if  they 
go  to  the  caucus  at  all,  go  as  innocent 
lambs  to  the  slaughter,  might  possibly 
rub  their  amiable  eyes  in  astonishment 
if  some  "exact  story — names,  places, 
dates,  considerations,  and  all — should 
be  told  them  concerning  what  has 
happened  right  around  them  in  per- 
sonal or  corporation  politics  in  recent 
years. 

While  confidential  information  does 
not  permit  me  to  give  narratives  which, 
if  published,  would  be  their  own  evi- 
dence, I  may  use  such  communications 
as  materials  for  a  typical  description  of 
the  process — taking  from  many  individ- 
ual instances  a  composite  photograph 
which  may  represent  them  all. 

In  the  small  town  of  A  (I  will  put 

it)  last  autumn  the  United  States  Sena- 
torial contest  promised  to  be  a  close 
one.  The  field  for  the  conflict  was  the 
primary.  Those  who  were  posted  knew 
what  was  to  happen.  The  public  had 
little  knowledge  and  less  concern  about 
what  might  be  done.  The  National  elec- 
tion, held  at  the  same  time,  furnished 
the  convenient  cover  under  which  the 
mess  of  State  politics  was  to  be  stewed. 
Before  the  primary  was  held  a  large 
fund  was  sent  through  a  recognized 
political  agency  in  the  interest  of  one 
candidate  into  this  town.  It  was  stated 
that  more  could  be  had  if  needed. 
Some  of  this  money  was  put  out  for  per- 
sonal influence,  $100  for  the  temporary 
loan  of  one  man's  political  talents.  Some 
of  this  fund  went  for  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate work  and  expenses.   The  highest 
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!  price  known  to  have  been  paid  to  any 
one  merely  for  staying  away  from  the 
caucus   was  $37 ;   another  man,  pos- 

/  sessed  of  less  inimical  power,  received 

\  only  $25.  One  man,  who  was  himself 
N^n  adept,  received  $50  from  each  side, 
and,  as  the  business  agent  of  one  faction 

\Waid,  "the  sardine  never  turned  over." 
T"he  price  for  votes  in  this  caucus  went 
as  high  as  $10  or  $15.  The  manager  did 
not  retain  so  much  for  his  own  efforts  as 
he  had  intended  to  keep,  because  in  the 
last  hour  of  the  primary  he  was  seized 
with  the  fear  that  he  had  been  beaten, 
and  he  felt  obliged  to  use  more  liberally 
the  last  effective  argument  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  been  waiting  around 
the  primaries  for  the  proper  psychologi- 
cal moment  in  which  to  make  their  votes 
count.  The  representative  in  this  town 
could  not  himself  be  bribed,  but  it  was 
previously  understood  what  interest  he 
would  support,  and  who  was  to  provide 
for  die  election  expenses.  It  costs  the 
managers  less  if  by  any  means  they  can 
get  hold  of  and  use  a  conscientious  man 
than  it  does  to  watch  and  to  keep  from 
becoming  restless  a  man  more  pecuni- 
arily susceptible,  like  that  representative 
from  another  town  concerning  whom  the 
local  agent  wrote  that  he  was  becoming 
uneasy  and  something  must  be  done  for 
him. 

The  features  of  this  composite  photo- 
graph vary  somewhat  in  different  places ; 
the  quotations  for  nomination  and  elec- 
tion would  need  to  be  altered  in  several 
towns — $300  to  begin  with  in  some  small 
places,  and  more  if  needed ;  $750  in 
another  town,  $800  for  a  needed  man  in 
another ;  and  still  larger  amounts,  run- 
ning up  according  to  different  estimates 
before  me  to  $2,500,  in  other  country 
towns.  But,  with  varying  details  in  its 
essential  viciousness,  the  story  is  every- 
where the  same.  Alike  with  regard  to 
the  highest  honors  and  the  smaller 
offices,  the  people  do  not  give  the  gifts ; 
the  party  does  not  make  the  choice; 
even  the  bosses  themselves  and  the  local 
agents  often  find  their  preferences  un- 
available ;  "  practical  politics  "  does  it, 
and  that,  being  interpreted,  signifies  the 
deals  and  the  power,  the  business  inter- 
ests and  the  money,  of  the  few  magnates 
yiho  do  care  for  all  these  things.  We 


still  fondly  boast  of  government  by  the 
people ;  we  accept  as  necessary  govern- 
ment by  one  or  the  other  of  two  parties ; 
we  laugh  at  and  occasionally  overturn 
government  of  the  local  boss.  Is  the 
last  state  of  democracy  to  be  voluntary 
bondage  to  an  oligarchy  ?  And  that  oli- 
garchy not  distinguished  by  the  virtues 
which  fit  men  for  government  1 

The  methods  of  political  control  which 
I  have  just  described  have  been  ren- 
dered easier  because  of  late  there  has 
been  no  strong  opposition  party  on  the 
watch  to  contest  the  field.  The  party 
caucus  would  not  be  the  plague-spot 
which  it  is  becoming,  if  a  nomination 
did  not,  in  most  of  our  towns,,  secure  an 
election.  But  usually,  if  the  few  can 
"  fix  "  the  primary  to  their  advantage,  the 
respectable  citizens  can  be  trusted  to  do 
gratuitously  the  rest  of  the  fixing  at  the 
polls. 

^.Another  powerful  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Connecticut  State 
politics  is  the  city  machine  and  its 
(exigencies.  A  description  of  the  New 
Haven  machine,  with  which  I  am  some- 
what familiar,  will  best  show  how  such 
Jrmchines  have  to  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  larger  field  of  State  poli- 
tics. The  present  boss  of  the  New 
Haven  combination  might  more  happily 
be  called  the  head  coach  in  the  game. 
He  controls  the  players,  sending  one  in, 
taking  another  out  of  the  game  as  he 
sees  fit ;  but  he  is  in  it  himself  for  the 
fun  of  it.  He  is  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who,  apart  from  his 
political  activities,  by  hard  toil,  clear 
sagacity,  and  personal  integrity  has  risen 
to  a  prominent  business  position,  and 
won  for  himself  a  good  name  among 
those  who  know  him.  The  same  indus- 
try and  talents  which  have  rendered  him 
prosperous  in  business  have  contributed 
to  his  success  as  a  political  manager. 
Irrespective,  however,  of  the  personal 
character  of  its  driver,  the  machine  has 
its  own  necessities.  It  cannot  escape, 
even  if  it  would,  from  the  compulsion  of 
its  own  service.  In  this  respect  the 
story  of  the  needs  of  the  present  New 
Haven  machine  illustrates  the  exigencies 
of  all  similar  organizations.  It  came 
into  power  from  the  successful  conduct 
of  ward  politics  j  it  dictated  the  nomina- 
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tion  and  secured  the  election  of  the 
Mayor  and  other  city  officials ;  but  it 
could  not  stop  there.  Its  own  momentum 
compelled  it  to  drive  farther  and  harder. 
It  laid  its  hands  upon  the  county  offices  ; 
it  guessed  correctly  what  faction  would 
be  dominant  in  die  Legislature,  and 
made  a  deal  which  would  enable  it  to 
gain  control  of  the  local  judicial  ap- 
pointments and  the  accompanying  pat- 
ronage. In  the  lower  courts  the  seat  of 
justice  is  now  machine  made.  To  look 
after  all  these  contracts  the  city  organi- 
zation had  its  hand  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  besides  that  became  a  party  in  in7 
terest  in  the  choice  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  And,  still  further,  since  besides 
the  debts  of  the  past  to  be  paid  the  busi- 
ness of  the  future  has  to  be  secured,  the 
city  machine  now  has  its  man  for  the 
next  Governor  in  readiness,  and  the 
successful  candidate  for  Governor  will 
not  be  likely  to  forget  the  political  pit 
from  which  he  has  been  dug.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  exercise  and  the  love 
of  political  power  by  a  single  man,  not 
himself  an  aspirant  for  any  office,  com- 
pels him,  in  order  to  make  good  what 
he  has  got,  to  reach  dominatingly  up  to. 


camp-followers  besides  himself  who  had 
taken  nominations  and  who  did  as  they 
were  told,  "  I  suppose  we  must  put  our 
hands  on  our  noses  and  do  it."  Now 
and  then  a  strong  man  may  quit,  and 
afterwards  the  people  will  take  him  up. 
But  natural  forces  of  partisanship,  good 
fellowship,  and  comradeship  work  to- 
gether in  keeping  the  manager's  majority 
solid ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  people 
look  for  leaders,  and  find  politicians. 

No  account  of  the  political  situation 
in  Connecticut  would  be  complete  with- 
/out  some  reference  to  the  evolution  of 
I  the  lobby.    It  has  passed,  broadly  speak- 
ing, through  three  stages  of  develop- 
onent.    At  first  it  was  an  individualistic 
affair.     Individual  lobbyists  were  re- 
-  tinned  for  different  measures.    Then  the 
lobby  began  to  organize  itself  into  preda- 
pry  groups.    Something  like  this  was 
e  condition  about  the  year  1883,  when, 
one  instance,  some  eminent  lobbyists 
ho  had  been  omitted  in  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed corporate  spoliation  made  their 
collective  presence  manifest  and  were 
taken  in  with  the  rest  1    Following  this 
period  of  groups  of  legislative  bandits, 
/so  to  speak,  the  third  house  became  a 
/more  organized  and  powerful  body. 


the  judiciary,  the  Governorship,  and  the  I  Once  when  the  Consolidated  Railroad 


United  States  Senate. 

These  influences  together  could  not 
work  so  extensive  mischief  were  it  not  for 
another  contributory  cause ;  that  is,  the 
demoralization  sometimes  of  good  men 
through  their  ambition  for  some  imme- 
diate political  success.  The  nomination 
becomes  the  temptation ;  the  office  itself 
may  be  the  bribe  ;  the  fear  of  political 
suicide  the  cause  of  dishonor.  A  young 
man  seeks  to  enter  political  life.  The 
door  is  swung  open  for  him  by  the  boss 
who  holds  the  skeleton  key  to  all  the 
doors.  As  he  passes  through  no  pledge 
may  be  required  of  him,  but  he  finds 
that  the  door  through  which  he  entered 
opens  into  a  path  which  is  hedged  in  on 
either  side.  He  follows  on,  justifying 
his  course  to  his  friends  by  saying,  "  It 
is  politics,  you  know."    He  cannot  vote 


Wirtuously  sought  to  dispense  with  its 
services,  it  soon  found  itself  compelled, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  its  officials  at 
that  time,  "  to  open  the  bag."  Without 
entering  here  into  this  chapter  of  our 
politics,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  com- 
binations between  the  two,  corporations 
and  State  politics,  have  not  usually  been 
followed  by  a  rise  of  the  securities  in 
which  civic  virtue  is  invested.  The  re- 
mark should  be  added  that,  as  the  latter 
end  of  the  lobby,  it  now  stands  with  one 
foot  inside  the  Legislature,  and  with  one 
hand  open  outside  it. 

In  such  ways  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
this  land  of  steady  habits  is  now  a  good 
field  for  the  political  millionaire.  The 
remark  which  is  frequently  heard  where 
^nen  interested  in  politics  congregate — 
He  has  put  his  money  into  it,  and  he 


now  quite  according  to  his  own  con-  j  ought  to  have  it,"  is  enough  to  show  the 


science,  for  he  must  "  save  his  influence 
for  future  usefulness."  As  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Legislature  put  it  the  other 
day,  making  apology  for  Other  political 


will  deny  that 
grown  until  it 


morality  of  it.    No  one 
the  system,  which  has 
overshadows  the  State,  has  borne  this 
season  its  consummate  fruit.   And  the 
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cities  and  the  towns  of  Connecticut 
have  now  just  about  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  the  people  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  government  want.  In  contem- 
plating it,  however,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  fall  into  the  impatience  of  that  honest 
citizen  of  mediaeval  Florence  who  ex- 
claimed, when  something  disgraceful  was 
before  the  Council  of  his  city :  "I  verily 
believe  that  if  our  forefathers,  the  found- 
ers of  this  city,  could  have  foreseen  that 
a  like  question  would  ever  be  discussed 
here,  they  would  have  indignantly  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  us." 

The  remedy  for  political  demoraliza- 
tion requires  two  things — outspoken  pro- 
test, and  quiet,  organized  work.  These 
are  means  of  reform  in  addition  to  the 
general  forces  of  education  and  religion 
which  are  always  at  work. 

The  first  call  is  always  for  a  few  men 
who  will  stand  up  and  take  themselves  a 
good  beating  for  the  sake  of  their  cause. 

I  could  give  several  notable  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
especially  in  the  movement  for  better 
municipal  government,  in  which  defeat 
of  the  reformers  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  victory  of  their  ideas.  The 
machine,  after  having  shown  its  powers 
by  putting  its  adversaries  to  confusion, 
took  up  their  ideas  and  put  them  into 
the  charters  and  laws  of  their  munici- 
pality. The  value  also  of  public  pro- 
test, if  it  have  time  to  do  its  work,  was 
illustrated  by  a  remark  which  I  well 
remember  ex-Governor  Bulkeley  made  to 
me  in  the  lobby  immediately  after  the 
passage  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  House  of  the  bill  against  pool- 
selling.  The  bill  had  been  opposed  by 
the  friends  of  gambling  at  the  race- 
tracks because  it  made  no  exception  in 
their  interest  The  remark  was  this: 
"  We  should  have  beaten  you  by  several 
majority  on  a  full  poll  of  the  house  if 
you  had  not  scared  them  out  of  it."  So 
a  good  moral  scare  may  sometimes  prove 
effectual  even  in  practical  politics. 
One  cause  of  political  demoralization 
rom  which  Connecticut  has  suffered 
ore  than  other  States  lies  in  the  lack 
f  strong,  independent  newspapers  in 
tjie  leading  cities.    Public  sentiment  has 


been  blanketed  and  allowed  to  sleep  for 
lack  of  an  alert  and  powerful  press. 
One  paper  is  editorially  in  favor  of  all 
the  virtues  in  general,  but  rarely  against 
any  political  corruptionist  of  its  party  in 
particular.  Another  leading  paper  was 
independent  once — long  ago,  in  the 
Blaine  campaign.  Another,  formerly 
with  independent  proclivities,  has  become 
too  commercialized  to  count. 

All  this  political  corruption  is  part  and 
essence  of  the  mammon-worship  which 
the  Church  is  called  to  fight  in  dead  ear- 
nest. Aimless  preaching  will  not  do  it ; 
there  is  needed  a  voice  in  the  pulpit  and 
a  response  in  the  church  which  shall  cost 
sacrifice,  and  which  may  arouse  the  en- 
mity of  the  political  world ;  a  preaching 
which  shall  be  in  the  succession  of  that 
bold  apostle  who  could  say,  with  a  con- 
science ringing  true,  "  So  fight  I,  as  not 
beating  the  air."  Politicians,  basking 
in  the  church,  will  not  object  to  the 
church  going  into  politics  provided  that 
it  goes,  as  Apostolic  Christianity  never 
did,  loaded  only  with  blank  moral  cart- 
ridges. 

In  Connecticut,  as  in  other  States,  the 
methods  are  to  be  destroyed  which  are 
destroying  democracy ;  the  men  are  to 
be  politically  exterminated  who  are  laying 
our  heritage  waste.  In  every  city,  town, 
and  village  these  men  may  be  marked, 
their  practices  uncovered,  and  war  to 
their  political  death  waged  against  them. 
Here  in  Connecticut  something  like  a 
State  co-operative  moral  machine  may 
be  developed  before  we  shall  have  got 
through  with  this  business.  As  one 
^result  of  the  last  humiliating  Senatorial 
election,  some  organized  activity  in  this 
direction  may  be  forthcoming.  There 
are  young  men  who  are  willing  to  stake 
their  political  future  in  taking  this  work 
up.  It  will  require  many  willing  hands, 
and  some  new  brooms. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  larger  question 
now  coming  to  judgment  before  the 
whole  country,  and  touching  even  so 
high  a  body  as  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate :  Shall'  money  wrongly  made,  or 
corruptly  used,  become  also,  in  view  of 
all  the  people,  a  money  power  falsely 
crowned  ? 
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The  Crisis  in  France 


As  Seen  by  an  American  Woman  in  the  Provinces 

By  Katharine  Douglas  Hunter 


NEXT  to  being  a  factor  in  a  great 
movement,  the  post  of  independ- 
ent spectator  seems  most  desir- 
able, for  as  such  one  may  watch  the 
march  of  events  with  the  interest  but 
without  the  anxiety  of  a  partisan  who  is 
forced  to  observe,  in  state  of  impotent 
quiescence,  much  that  must  violate  his 
feelings  and  his  principles.  Such  has 
been  my  position  during  the  past  mo- 
mentous year  in  France,  in  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  meet  people  of  all  classes 
and  parties  and  to  understand  their 
widely  differing  points  of  view. 

In  October  I  reported  in  The  Outlook 
a  Frenchwoman's  view  of  French  Cler- 
icalism. It  seemed  worthy  of  record 
as  being,  I  believe,  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  a  large  number  of  liberal 
French  Catholics  who,  while  deprecating 
the  haste  of  the  Government  and  the 
consequent  sorrow  which  it  entails  on 
hundreds  of  good  and  presumably  de- 
voted men  and  women  in  the  religious 
orders,  yet  feel  that  the  Church  has  so 
ill  fulfilled  its  trust  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation that  it  is  time  for  the  Government 
to  intervene  and  to  supply  that  which 
the  religious  schools,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive, have  failed  to  give. 

Now,  as  a  resident  of  X  in  the  past 

four  months,  I  have  seen  and  felt  the 
political  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  society  whose  sympathies  are  cleri- 
cal, national,  even  monarchical. 

Three  hours  from  Paris,  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop,  surrounded  by  the  chateaux 
of  the  nobility,  home  of  a  great  church 
printing-house,  headquarters  of  an  army 

corps,  X  is,  in  sentiment,  plus  roy- 

aliste  que  le  rot,  and  more  clerical  than 
the  clerics,  and  yet  has  been  obliged  to 
suffer  a  Radical  as  its  military  head,  and 
to  harbor  a  strong  body  of  Socialists. 
This  combination  is  not  constituted  to 
make  for  harmony,  nor  has  it ;  although, 
considering  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  the 
cases  of  disorder  and  violence  have 
been  surprisingly  few,  yet  numerous 
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enough  to  impress  the  Clericals  with  a 
fear  of  what  may  come. 

It  happened  early  in  the  fall  that  I 
found  myself  one  Sunday  under  the 
guidance  of  a  chance  acquaintance — a 
pleasant  little  woman  who,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  offered  to  take  me  to  see  the 
annual  benediction  of  the  people  by  the 
Archbishop  in  the  garden  of  the  Arche- 
v&Jie\  We  descended  together  in  that 
charming  place  where,  from  under  the 
tropical  palms,  you  get  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  cathedral  towers.  The 
great  doors  of  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
giving  on  this  place,  and  usually  closed, 
were  open  to  admit  the  quiet,  orderly 
crowd  which  surged  through,  and  of 
which  we  became  a  part  Once  inside 
the  garden  on  the  wide  sweep  of  gravel 
before  the  sixteenth-century  building, 
my  guide  found  friends,  respectable  cit- 
izens like  herself,  and  a  conversation 
ensued  in  which  I  was  politely  in- 
cluded. 

The  woman  regretted  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  fete  in  former  years.  "  How  it 
was  beautiful  1  A  long  procession  through 
the  streets,  banners,  clergy,  and  music  1" 
Then  in  a  lowered  voice — one  becomes 
used  to  this  tone  in  France  to-day — "  But 
now,  madame,  it  is  forbidden.  Ah,  this 
poor  Monseigneurl  Scarcely  does  he  dare 
to  drive  through  the  streets  in  his  carriage 
for  fear  that  he  may  be  killed!"  The 
faces  of  her  friends  expressed  horror 
and  concurrence.  One  young  artisan 
protested.  "  But,  yes,  but,  yes  1"  in- 
sisted our  friend.  The  artisan  still  shook 
his  head.  "  He  need  not  fear  for  him- 
self, Madame  I  we  do  not  wish  violence, 
but  liberty.  The  Government— "  "Bah!" 
cried  the  woman,  "  ce  vilian  gouvernt- 
ment."  "  Not  fear  I"  went  on  a  small 
man  in  shabby  black,  holding  his  huge 
umbrella  firmly  and  pressing  close; 
"  dost  thou  not  know,  Antoine,  that  two 
sisters  of  St.  Martin  have  been  attacked 
on  the  street  returning  from  their  errands 
of  mercy  after  dark?   The  first  fl 
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from  her  pursuer  for  refuge  within  the 
Cathedral,  and  fell  senseless  at  the  very 
door,  her  head  cut  open  by  a  blow  from 
the  coward.  The  other  was  set  upon, 
choked,  and  thrown  to  the  ground,  where 
she  lay  until  found  by  a  passer-by." 

"The  Socialists,  the  Communists  1" 
whispered  the  woman.  Ah,  ces  pauvres 
chires  Scsurs." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at 
that  moment  by  the  appearance  of  about 
twenty  men  in  cassocks  and  caps  upon 
a  terrace  connected,  at  the  height  of  the 
second  story,  with  the  palace.  Each 
one  carried  his  surplice  rolled  up  under 
his  arm,  and  they  all  approached  the 
parapet,  laughing,  chatting,  and  bowing 
to  the  people. 

"  The  seminaristes  and  the  cure's  from 
the  country  parishes,"  my  guide  ex- 
plained, delightedly.  Presently  the  stu- 
dents and  cure's  shook  their  white  sur- 
plices to  the  wind,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  donned  them  with  much  hilar- 
ity and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
crowd.  A  moment  later  the  terrace 
became  quiet,  hats  came  off,  and  all  fell 
back  before  die  Suisse  who,  bearing  his 
staff  of  office,  preceded  the  Archbishop, 
followed  by  four  Bishops. 

The  Archbishop  came  forward  to  the 
balustrade  and  stood  there  looking  down 
on  the  people  for  a  long  moment  before 
he  began  to  speak.  It  was  just  such  an 
address  as  you  hear  in  any  church  in 
France  at  the  present  time.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  again  and  again  that 
safety  to  the  people  and  the  Church  lay 
in  union — that  clergy  and  people  to- 
gether can  accomplish  anything.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  outward  sign  of  response 
in  the  crowd  to  his  earnest  appeal.  They 
listened  respectfully  but  without  emotion, 
received  his  benediction  with  bowed 
heads,  and  only  woke  up  to  a  laugh  at  his 
joke  as  he  turned  to  go,  "  I  should  like 
to  be  there  among  you,  but  I  see  no  way 
unless  I  jump  I" 

From  the  garden  we  crossed  to  the 
Cathedral,  closed  in  after  the  procession 
of  clergy,  and  entered  the  great  church. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  impressive 
sight  than  the  congregation  there  assem- 
bled. It  was  impossible  to  make  way 
through  it,  for  nave,  aisles,  and  ambula- 
tory were  crowded  with  a  solid  mass  of 


people.  In  spite  of  the  fears  of  the 
clericals,  the  day  passed  with  no  hostile 
demonstration. 

The  first  burning  question  with  which 
I  came  in  personal  touch  after  reaching 

X  was  that  of  schools.    As  I  had 

two  children  to  educate,  I  naturally  sought 
advice  and  information  from  friends  who 
by  experience  and  long  residence  seemed 

best  qualified  to  give  it.    Mme.  N  , 

Clerical  and  Legitimist,  said,  "  Your  boy 
to  the  Lycee.  If  it  were  last  year,  you 
would  have  put  him  with  the  Christian 
Brothers,  but  now  it  is  closed.  The 
Lycee  instructs  well,  but  it  has  no  good 
influence."  I  interrupted  her :  "  Shall 
all  the  boys  of  family  be  sent  to  the 
Lycees  when  the  Brothers'  Schools  are 
closed  ?"  "  Never,"  she  answered,  firmly. 
"  You  are  a  Protestant  and  an  Amer- 
ican— you  may  do  so — but  we,  no.  Our 
sons  shall  go  to  Catholic  schools  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Jersey,  in  Belgium,  in 
England.  In  closing  our  religious 
schools  the  Government  drives  our  chil- 
dren from  France.  As  for  your  girl," 
she  continued,  "you  will  send  her  to 
the  Sacre  Coeur.  There  is  no  other 
place.  The  nuns  may  not  teach  the  higher 
mathematics  and  may  be  weak  on  the 
sciences — qii1  importe  d  Is  it  not  more 
important  that  your  daughter  be  edu- 
cated in  the  fear  of  God  by  women  of 
breeding  and  traditions  than  by  diplo- 
maed professors  who  own  no  God  and 
no  manners  ?"  "  You  exaggerate,"  I 
said,  laughing.  "  Wait,  you  will  see  for 
yourself,"  she  answered. 

I  put  the  boy  in  the  Lycee.  I  took 
time  to  decide  for  the  girl.  I  had  a 
prejudice  against  convents,  and  I  knew 
that  the  Lycee  des  Jeunes  Filles  was 
installed  in  a  building  which  for  perfec- 
tion of  equipment  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  America.  I  decided  to  brave  the  opin- 
ion of  my  friends  and  place  my  daughter 
there ;  and  I  therefore  went  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  head  of  the  Faculty.  Af- 
ter a  short  conversation  I  knew  that, 
just  as  surely  as  a  school  takes  its  tone 
from  its  head,  just  as  surely  was  the 
Lyce*e  out  of  the  question.  I  left,  ask- 
ing myself  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
person  whom  I  had  seen  could  have 
received  the  appointment  to  such  a  posi- 
tion; later  in  the  day  I  received  an 
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answer  in  the  simple  word  "  Politics." 
My  experience  at  this  Lycee  was  repeated 
in  the  case  of  two  other  American  women 
last  fall.  We  were  asked  by  the  French 
Protestant  clergyman  to  report  our  recep- 
tion and  the  ensuing  conversations  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Next,  not  wishing  to  be  hasty,  I  made 
a  trial  of  the  best  private  school  in 
town ;  and  then,  convinced  of  the  wisdom 

of  Mme.  N  's  advice,  finally  sent  the 

child  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  a  choice 
of  evils  as  they  now  exist,  I  personally 
prefer  those  of  the  convent  to  those  I 
have  found  in  the  other  schools.  To  me, 
the  spirit  of  patience,  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  self-control  which  prevails  there 
outweighs  the  evident  superstition  and 
bigotry,  and  compensates  for  modern 
methods  and  text-books  when  accom- 
panied by  the  "  diplomaed  professors 
with  no  God  and  no  manners." 

"  How  is  this  ?"  I  asked  of  a  French 
Protestant.  "  Is  this  state  of  things  gen- 
eral or  local  ?  Are  the  convents  really 
the  only  possible  schools  for  girls  of  the 
upper  classes?  And  why?"  "It  is 
generally  true,"  she  said.  "  To  have 
one's  daughters  with  children  of  their 
own  kind,  taught  by  ladies,  they  must 
go  to  the  convents.  Why  ?  Because 
among  the  laity  teaching  is  a  despised 
profession." 

I  began  to  wonder  selfishly  what  I 
should  do  were  the  Sacre  Cceur  to  be 
closed,  and  in  that  moment  understood 
something  of  the  problem  which  is  facing 
hundreds  of  Catholic  parents  in  France 
to-day. 

At  the  Lycee  religion  is  ignored  in 
the  daily  programme.  The  children 
march  into  the  class-rooms,  begin  their 
lessons,  and  continue  through  the  day 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  power  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

All  this  gives  cause  for  fear  to  even 
the  most  thoughtless  of  Frenchmen. 
"Close  the  convents?"  cries  a  young 
officer,  after  giving  you  a  half-humorous, 
half-cynical  description  of  marriage  d  la 
mode.  "  Mon  Dieu  !  When  the  convents 
are  closed  and  there  is  no  more  religion 
for  the  women,  all  is  lost !  I  would  not 
marry  a  wife  who  was  not  pieuse.  The 
Church  is  all  that  holds  French  women ; 


when  religion  goes,  marriage  in  France 
will  be  r infer." 

The  school  question  settled  for  the 
moment,  I  found  that  the  political  crisis 
was  very  much  alive  whichever  way  one 
turned.  It  walked  with  you,  talked  with 
you,  and  was  a  skeleton  at  every  feast. 
The  feasts,  by  the  way,  would  be,  I  was 
assured,  far  from  festive.  "  There  will 
be  no  balls  this  winter ;  no  one  wishes 
to  dance — none  of  us,  bien  entendu.  No 
one  feels  very  gay  in  France  just  now. 

"  What  of  the  Prefect  and  the  govern- 
ment officials?"  I  asked,  maliciously. 
There  must  be  so  many  of  this  class  in 

X  that  they  might  even  have  a  circle 

of  their  own,  but  society  knew  them  not. 

Everywhere  I  have  found  the  settled 
and  apparently  resigned  conviction  that 
the  upper  class  has  "  no  chance  "  under 
the  Government,  in  army,  in  Church, 
even  in  the  halls  of  justice.  A  case  up 
for  trial  in  the  court  here  caused  great 
bitterness  among  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  accused,  Baron  . 

He  was  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  three  years  for  shooting  a  burglar 
who  attacked  him  in  his  own  house  at 
night.    The  day  of  the  sentence,  the 

ComtedeC  .coming from  the  Palais 

de  Justice,  announced  the  verdict  to  a 
roomful  of  people.  The  news  was  re- 
ceived in  dismayed  silence,  and  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  voiced  by  the  remark, 
"  He  was  innocent.  If  he  had  been  a 
grocer,  he  would  have  been  acquitted. 
France  has  fallen  low."  At  that  mo- 
ment, baffling  the  sympathy  I  felt  for 
my  friends,  came  the  thought,  "  If  it  is 
true,  as  they  say,  that  this  man  has  suf- 
fered unjustly  because  he  if  a  noble, 
has  not  many  an  ancestor  of  his  done  his 
man  to  death  without  cause,  safe  because 
he  was  a  noble  ?  And  who  shall  say 
that  this  and  others  like  it  are  not '  the 
tardy  event  of  eternal  justice,'  '  the 
reaction  of  equity '  ?" 

Even  a  stranger  must  have  felt  the 
pity  of  the  following  announcement  in  a 
radical  newspaper  a  few  days  later: 
"  The  street  commission  has  decided  to 
replace  the  street  names  which  a  free 
conscience  condemns  and  which  are 
synonymous  of  ignorance  and  servitude  b> 
those  of  men  who  have  rendered  service 
to  humanity."  Then  followed  the  names 
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of  thirty  streets  or  squares  which  are  to 
be  changed,  among  them: 

Place  de  la  Cathedrale — Place  de  Quatorze 
Juillet 

Rue  Sainte  Catherine — Alexandre  Dumas. 
Rue  St.  Francois  de  Paul— Jules  Favre. 
Rue  Saint  Paul — Edmond  Pottier. 
Rue  Saint  Sauveur — F^lix  Pyat 

The  Blessed  Saviour  and  Saint  Paul 
"synonymous  of  ignorance  and  servi- 
tude." Cela,  c'est  un  peu  fort  I  One  or 
two  of  the  names  mark  a  loss  to  the  future 
historian. 

At  a  time  when  "  delation "  in  the 
army  was  occupying  space  in  the  col- 
umns of  French  and  foreign  journals,  it 
was  natural  to  come  in  direct  cognizance 
of  its  existence  and  effect.  It  was  at  a 
dinner  at  a  historic  chateau  that  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  an  officer  just  in 
from  a  stag  hunt,  who,  after  an  unquiet 
silence,  finally  burst  out,  "  Madame,  it  is 
intolerable."  "  What  ?"  "  The  present 
state  of  affairs  in  France.    To-day  I 

lunched  before  the  hunt  with  the  G  s. 

The  conversation  turned  to  politics.  It 
always  turns  to  politics  how,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  talk  of  politics  now  en  amitii. 
The  Dreyfus  affair  divided  families  that 
have  never  become  reconciled;  to-day 
the  Government  is  doing  as  much.  Eh, 

bien — at  luncheon  Mme.  G  said  to 

me,  des  choses  blessantes,  "  How  can 
you  accept  pay  from  such  a  Govern- 
ment? Refuse  it  I  Resign  from  the 
army.  Have  you  no  self-respect  ?'  Those 
were  her  words,  Madame,  and  because 
I  feel  their  truth,  they  cut — but  what 
can  I  do?  I  was  educated  for  the 
army.  It  is  my  profession.  There  is 
no  place  for  me  in  France  out  of  the 
army,  and,  alasl  no  future,  I  fear,  in  the 
army."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 
"  That  a  good  name  is  a  curse  in  France 
to-day,  a  barrier  to  all  Government  ad- 
vancement. There  are  many  men  in  my 
position,  good  soldiers,  ambitious,  who 
know  that  their  career  is  blocked." 

This  statement  I  believed  exaggerated, 
but  I  have  since  heard  it  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  later  events  too  pointedly 
proved  its  truth,  for  an  acquaintance 
asked  a  week  later,  "Have  you  heard 

about  Captain  ?"  (he  of  the  dinner 

party).  "The  spies  have  done  their  worst. 
There  are  charges  against  him.  He  is  too 


well  born ;  besides,  he  goes  to  mass  on 
Sunday.  Already  the  army  people  are 
afraid  to  receive  him." 

Sad  is  the  position  of  the  victims  of 
M.  Combes's  system  of  espionage — for 
calumny  is  fairly  sure  to  poison  the  most 
innocent  life  to  some  degree.  It  is  a  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  the  spies — casse- 
roles, or  saucepans,  in  slang  phraseology 
— are  in  a  worse  case.  They  are  outcasts, 
detested  even  by  men  of  their  own  party, 
and  whether  the  Government  fixes  its 
blame  upon  them  or  not,  public  opinion 
has  visited  them  with  a  crushing  con- 
demnation. 

"  We  are  all  like  this,"  as  one  officer 
expressed  it,  several  weeks  ago,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  if,  as  you  say,  your 
army  is  an  army  of  Nationalists  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  Church  and  the  upper 
classes,  why  are  you  content  to  submit 
to  the  outrages  of  the  Combes  adminis- 
tration ?" 

"  Because  we  have  no  one  to  lead  us. 
Even  a  Boulanger,  poseur  as  he  was, 
could  save  the  day,  could  achieve  a  coup 
d'itat,  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  country 
to  lead  us." 

No  man  to  lead,  perhaps — and  too 
many  Republicans  in  the  ranks  ? 

We  did  not  realize  then,  what  shortly 
became  evident,  that  this  very  spying  in 
the  army  was  to  prove  the  overthrow  of 
the  Combes  Cabinet. 

One  of  M.  Combes's  last  official  acts 
was  the  suppression  of  seven  convents 
of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  including  the  one  of 
which  I  have  spoken  here.  Seen  at 
close  range,  the  closing  of  this  famous 
school  seemed  crude,  arbitrary,  and  quite 
all  wrong,  so  does  the  personal  bias  of 
sentiment,  sympathy,  or  mere  comfort 
affect  one's  focus  on  events.  But  I 
believe  that  though  the  Government 
methods  are  harsh,  this  convent,  type  of 
all  that  is  best  and  most  elevating  of  its 
kind,  should  go — with  the  religious 
schools  in  towns  and  the  parochial 
schools  in  the  country — to  my  and  others' 
inconvenience,  to  the  sorrow  of  its  happy 
pupils  and  good  women,  to  make  place 
for  the  final  establishment  of  schools, 
which  must  arise  to  meet  the  demand, 
where  the  best  of  modern  teaching  shall 
go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty  of  con- 
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science  and  the  fear  of  God.  The 
religious  schools  abolished,  France  may 
swing  far  from  bigotry  to  atheism,  as  one 
is  constantly  hearing,  but  as  long  as 
"God's  in  his  world,  making  it  right," 
the  search  for  truth  cannot  end  in  dark- 
ness, but  in  more  light. 

These  incidents,  a  few  out  of  many 
such,  indicate  the  feeling  of  the  upper 
classes  as  it  prevails  in  one  large  pro- 
vincial town — a  feeling  of  contempt,  hos- 
tility, and  hate  towards  the  Government 
which,  while  openly  expressed,  achieves 
nothing — nor  will.  Why  ?  Because  the 
upper  classes  are  forced  to  accept  the 
present  situation  at  the  hands  of  the 
people — of  the  people  and  of  that  large 
body  of  bourgeois  who  deride  the  pre- 


tensions of  the  aristocracy,  and  are 
determined  that  the  future  of  France 
shall  be  out  of  their  hands  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  churchmen  who  support 
them.  France  is  a  nation  imbued  with 
class  hatred,  where,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
the  future  holds  no  hope  of  restored 
power  to  aristocracy  or  Church. 

The  century  will  bring  no  stranger 
spectacle  than  this :  the  masses,  recogniz- 
ing the  force  of  representation,  invested 
with  power ;  the  aristocracy  oppressed  in 
army,  Church,  and  State.  To-day,  to  be 
sure,  since  the  fall  of  Combes,  the  Cleri- 
cals and  Nationalists  pretend  to  hope ; 
but  a  change  of  Cabinet  will  not  change 
the  will  of  the  people,  which  is  the  force 
in  France  to-day. 


The  Methods  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Preacher 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


EVEN  those  who  do  not  accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Master  whose 
example  and  instruction  possess 
a  divine  authority  may  yet  well  think 
him  the  greatest  religious  teacher  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  his  methods 
and  spirit  therefore  worthy  of  the  most 
thorough  and  reverent  study.  He  "  has 
founded  absolute  religion,"  Ernest  Renan 
says.  "  The  genius  of  nineteen  coming 
centuries,"  Goldwin  Smith  calls  him.  In 
this  article  I  ask  the  reader  to  consider 
the  methods  of  the  preaching  of  this 
founder  of  absolute  religion,  this  genius 
of  nineteen  coming  centuries. 

Certain  negative  conclusions  respect- 
ing his  method  seem  very  evident.  He 
did  not  depend  for  his  power  on  dra- 
matic effects.  He  did  not  act  upon  the 
counsel  of  Demosthenes,  who  declared 
that  action  was  the  first,  the  second,  and 
the  third  condition  of  oratory.  He  did 
not  win  the  attention  of  the  people  by 
any  form  of  dramatic  art  or  artifice. 
John  B.  Gough  portrayed  in  action  and 
in  dialect  every  character  he  described, 
and  acted  upon  the  platform  every  inci- 
dent he  related.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
with  unconscious  skill,  imitated  every 
act  which  he  used  in  illustration.  We 
can  be  quite  sure  that  this  was  not 
Christ's  method,  because  he  habitually 


taught  sitting  down.  He  went  into  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  to  preach,  the 
eyes  of  all  who  were  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  fastened  on  him,  and  he 
"  sat  down "  to  preach  to  them.  He 
went  into  the  mountain,  the  multitudes 
followed  him  to  listen  to  his  inaugural 
sermon,  and  "when  he  was  set"  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them.  He 
came  into  the  temple,  all  the  people  came 
unto  him,  "  and  he  sat  down  and  taught 
them."  The  people  pressed  upon  him 
at  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  be  entered 
into  a  boat,  thrust  it  out  a  little  from 
the  land,  and  "  sat  down  and  taught  the 
people  out  of  the  boat." 

Nor  did  he  move  them  by  the  oratori- 
cal splendor  of  his  addresses.  They 
had  none  of  the  literary  characteristics 
of  great  orations.  They  were  not  musical ; 
there  are  no  cadences  in  them.  They 
were  not  made  splendid  by  beautiful 
ornamentation;  they  were  without  rich 
coloring.  They  were  without  striking 
introductions  to  attract  attention,  and 
without  eloquent  perorations  to  win  ap- 
plause ;  indeed,  one  can  hardly  think  of 
them  as  having  ever  been  received  with 
applause.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
were  not  aflame  with  passion.  They  were 
simple  in  style  as  in  substance,  spontane- 
ous, unartffigcial,bp@ti^and  instruc- 
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tional  rather  than  imaginative  and  emo- 
tional. No  school-boy  wishing  to  find  a 
fit  piece  of  literature  for  a  declamation 
would  think  of  looking  among  Christ's 
discourses  for  a  suitable  oration  for  ora- 
torical display.  Christ's  discourses  are 
not  declamatory,  they  are  not  oratorical ; 
they  neither  surge  with  passion,  nor 
scintillate  with  antithesis,  nor  sparkle 
with  wit  and  humor.  No  teacher  of 
rhetoric  would  go  to  them  except  for  ex- 
amples of  lucidity  and  simplicity.  They 
are  simple,  conversational,  almost  collo- 
quial. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
primarily,  intellectual.  The  interest 
which  he  aroused  was  not  dependent  on 
skillful  analysis  and  dialectical  skill.  He 
did  not  play  before  men  a  game  of  chess, 
setting  thought  against  thought  with 
check  and  countercheck,  while  men 
looked  on  to  see  how  the  game  would 
end.  There  is  very  little  of  the  kind  of 
intellectual  interest  in  reading  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  Christ  which  the  scholar 
finds  in  reading  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
A  profound  philosophy  of  life  underlies 
his  teaching,  but  his  teaching  is  not  the 
exhibition  or  unfolding  of  a  system  of 
philosophy.  There  is  little  in  common 
in  the  method  of  the  teaching  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  Hegel  or  Kant  or  Calvin 
or  Edwards. 

Most  of  his  teaching  was  conversa- 
tional; some  scholars  think  it  was  all 
conversational.    Probably  it  was  largely 
fragmentary ;  certainly  it  comes  to  us  in 
fragmentary  reports.    It  is  mainly  collo- 
quial talk  with  men,  rather  than  addresses 
to  men ;  he  receives  their  inquiries  and 
gives  his  reply,  or  seeks  their  responses 
to  his  own  inquiries.   It  is  often  dialogue 
in  fact  when  it  is  not  so  in  form — an 
interchange  of  thought  with  thought,  of 
life  with  life.    On  even  the  most  con- 
servative interpretation  of  the  Gospels 
there  are  not  more  than  five  discourses 
that  can  properly  be  called  sermons,  of 
which  we  have  any  report  in  the  Gospels. 
Xhese  are  the  sermon  at  Nazareth,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables  at 
the  seashore,  the  sermon  on  the  Bread 
of  Life,  and  the  Discourse  on  the  Last 
Day.1    The  parables  by  the  seashore  I 

'  Luke  v.  M-32;  Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  Luke  vi.  17-49; 
John  v.  25-71;  Matt.  xxiv. 


believe  to  have  been  given  on  different 
occasions,  though  at  the  same  period  of 
his  ministry;  the  other  sermons  above 
referred  to  I  believe  to  be  real  discourses, 
not  merely  collections  of  apothegmatic 
sayings;  but  upon  this  point  scholars 
are  not  agreed. 

And  yet,  while  he  taught  in  conver- 
sational forms  and  in  apparently  frag- 
mentary utterances,  he  dealt  with  the 
greatest  problems  of  human  life.  The 
questions  which  he  discussed  were  such 
as  these:  What  is  the  object  of  life?  That 
question  he  answers  in  the  sermon  at 
Nazareth.  We  are  here  to  serve  one 
another,  to  lift  men  up,  to  comfort,  to 
console,  to  illumine,  to  instruct,  to  re- 
deem ;  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  What  is  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness ?  That  question  he  answers  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Character  is  the 
secret  of  happiness.  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers.  Not 
what  we  have,  but  what  we  are,  deter- 
mines our  happiness.  What  is  the  secret 
of  character?  How  shall  I  possess  a 
holiness  (or  wholeness,  or  healthfulness) 
that  will  make  me  blessed  ?  That  ques- 
tion he  answers  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Bread  of  Life.  The  secret  is  commun- 
ion with  God,  fellowship  with  him,  feed- 
ing upon  him,  making  him  the  substance 
of  our  life,  the  nourishment  of  our  soul. 
What  is  the  destiny  of  man,  the  issue  of 
life,  the  outcome  of  this  great  drama  of 
history,  of  which  we  are  a  part  ?  That 
question  he  answers  in  his  Discourse  on 
the  Last  Day.  It  is  the  revelation  of 
God — such  a  revelation  that  the  deaf 
will  hear,  the  blind  will  see,  the  dull  will 
recognize. 

Or  turn  from  these  discourses  to  his 
conversations.  These  also  are  on  great 
themes.  Nicodemus  comes  to  him  by 
night.  "  Rabbi,"  he  says, "  we  know  that 
thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for 
no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  Christ 
instantly  turns  the  conversation  into  a 
new  channel.  "  It  is  not,"  he  tells  him, 
"  a  right  opinion  about  miracles,  nor  a 
right  opinion  about  myself, that  you  need; 
you  need  a  new  life  coming  down  from 
above."  He  talks  with  the  woman  at 
the  well,  and  from  a  simple  request  for  a 
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drink  of  water  turns  the  conversation 
into  one  of  the  profoundest  discourses 
respecting  the  nature  and  source  of  spir- 
itual life.  Or,  from  the  conversations, 
turn  to  his  parables.  They  are  never 
mere  dramatic  pictures  to  catch  the 
attention  and  arouse  the  interest  for  the 
moment.  They  are  the  interpretations 
of  great  spiritual  truths.  In  the  parables 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  he  exhibits  the  true  test  of 
character;  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son  he  exhibits  the  difference  be- 
tween the  holiness  that  forgives  sin  and 
the  holiness  that  only  hates  and  resents 
it ;  in  the  parable  of  the  Publican  and 
the  Pharisee,  the  difference  between  the 
holiness  that  is  satisfied  with  past 
achievement  and  that  which  aspires  to  a 
worthier  future. 

Though  in  form  fragmentary,  in  fact 
his  teaching  was  systematic.  It  may  be 
true  that  "  Jesus,  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
clude from  our  sources,  has  never  aimed 
in  any  single  discourse,  or  any  group  of 
connected  discourses,  at  laying  down  his 
doctrine  in  systematic  form ;" 1  certainly 
his  teaching  is  in  its  form  the  farthest 
possible  removed  from  the  systematic 
theology  of  a  Calvin,  an  Edwards,  a 
Park,  or  a  Hodge ;  but  underlying  his 
teaching  is  a  system.  He  does  not  form- 
ulate it,  but  it  exists.  He  presents  no 
isolated  truths,  half  thought  out ;  every 
truth  which  he  presents  runs  its  roots 
down  and  finds  connection  with  every 
other  truth.  For  nineteen  centuries  his 
disciples  have  been  studying  his  teach- 
ings ;  they  have  gotten  some  doctrines 
out  of  his  teachings  which  are  not  there, 
and  they  have  failed  to  get  some  doc- 
trines out  of  his  teachings  which  are 
there  ;  but,  despite  their  conflicting  pre- 
possessions and  temperaments,  they  have 
agreed  in  finding  certain  great  funda- 
mental truths  in  his  ministry.  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  Episcopalian  and  Congrega- 
tionalist,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  bitterly 
as  they  have  fought  one  another  on  cer- 
tain questions  of  doctrine,  heartily  agree 
with  one  another  in  certain  fundamental 
faiths.  They  could  not  have  thus  agreed 
in  discovering  a  system  underlying  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  if  there  were  no 

■  Wendt,  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,"  p.  107. 


system  there.  Imperfectly  understood 
by  his  disciples,  imperfectly  reported  by 
them,  constantly  misinterpreted  since, 
used  by  combatants  as  an  arsenal  for 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense,  sharply 
criticised  by  skeptics  of  every  type  in  all 
"ages  of  the  world,  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  universally  honored,  more 
profoundly  reverenced,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  loyally  followed  than  ever  before 
in  the  world's  history.  This  could  not 
be  if  it  had  not  unity.  Teaching  which 
is  but  a  series  of  disjecta  membra  could 
possess  no  such  immortality. 

But  it  was  not  the  object  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  exhibit  or  maintain  a  system. 
He  did  not  teach  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  a  philosophy ;  it  was  not  his 
aim  to  found  a  school  of  thought ;  still 
less  did  he  seek  to  give  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  conduct,  to  found  a  school 
of  ethics.    Both  truth  and  rules  of  con- 
*duct  were  instrumental ;  the  end  of  all 
his  teaching  was  the  production  of  char- 
acter.   Thus,  his  preaching  was  not  in 
form  philosophical  or  ethical;  it  was 
vital,  and  aimed  at  changing  the  sources — 
that  is,  aimed  at  changing  the  character, 
not  merely  at  the  formation  of  opinion 
or  the  regulation  of  conduct.    He  there- 
fore never  measured  men  by  their  eccle- 
siastical practices,  their  intellectual  opin- 
ions, or  their  emotional  states.   He  never 
nsked  them  whether  they  went  to  church, 
or  what  they  believed,  or  how  they  felt 
He  never  portrayed  men  as  good  because 
of  their  ecclesiastical  practices,  or  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  opinions,  or  the  ex- 
citation of  their  emotions.    He  never 
portrayed  them  as  bad  because  they  did 
not  conform  to  ecclesiastical  rules  or 
orthodox  standards,  or  did  not  possess 
prescribed  emotions.   His  measurements 
of  men  were  always  real,  practical,  vital; 
character  was  the  end  of  his  teaching, 
conduct  was  his  measure  of  character. 

His  preaching,  therefore,  is  concrete. 
His  illustrations  are  never  mere  orna- 
ments, introduced  to  relieve  a  wearied 
audience  or  lighten  the, strain  upon  theii 
attention.  They  are  concrete  expres- 
sions of  vital  truth ;  and  the  only  truths 
with  which  he  concerns  himself  are  those 
capable  of  concrete  interpretation.  An 
abstract  truth  which  exists  only  in  the 
realm  of  pure  intellect  has  apparently 
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for  Jesus  Christ  no  interest ;  it  certainly 
has  no  place  in  his  teachings.  The  only 
Christianity  which  Jesus  Christ  incul- 
cated was  applied  Christianity. 

Seeking  thus  to  change  the  sources  of 
character,  he  seeks  to  make  men  think 
for  themselves,  answer  their  own  quesr 
tions,  or  ask  questions  of  themselves 
which  they  had  not  thought  to  ask  before. 
A  lawyer  asks  him,  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor ?"    Christ  tells  him  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  then  returns  his 
question  to  him,  "  Which  now  of  these 
three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto 
him  that  fell  among  thieves  ?"    He  tells 
the  story  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  prom- 
ised to  work  in  his  father's  vineyard  but 
did  no  work,  the  other  of  whom  refused 
to  work  in  his  father's  vineyard  and 
repented  and  went  to  work,  and  then 
puts  to   his   auditors    the  question, 
"  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of 
his  father  ?"    A  young  man  comes  run- 
ning in  his  eagerness,  kneels  to  him 
reverently,  and  in  words  acknowledg- 
ing his  authority  says,  "  Good  master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" 
Christ  throws  him  back  upon  himself : 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  good  master  "  ? 
Why  do  you  call  me  good?  and  the 
young  man  is  still  silent ;  he  has  used 
the  phrase  without  significance.  This 
method  is  characteristic  with  Christ.  He 
seeks  by  concrete  statement,  by  para- 
bolic illustration,  by  searching  question, 
to  get  behind  the  intellectual  conception, 
behind  the  ethical  rule,  behind  the  eccle- 
siastical formulary,  into  the  very  springs 
and  sources  of  man's  being. 

His   combination  of  profundity  of 
thought  and  concreteness  of  statement 
gives  his  sayings  a  hidden  meaning. 
His  thoughts  are  seed  thoughts.  His 
teaching  abounds  in  epigrams.  Whole 
systems  of  life  lie  concealed  in  them: 
I  say  unto  you,  "Love  your  enemies," 
has  in  it  the  secret  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  penology.    The  function  of  so- 
ciety is  not  to  punish  but  to  redeem  the 
enemies  of  society.    "  Say,  Our  Father  " 
has  in  it  a  complete  system  of  theology. 
What  true  fatherhood  means  to  us  on 
earth  interprets  the  relationship  of  God 
to   humanity.     "Take  my  yoke  upon 
you  "  contains  the  whole  secret  of  human 
development.  Yoke  yourself  to  God  and 


your  work  is  easy.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  civilization,  that  we  have  learned 
how  in  the  natural  realm  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  divine  forces  in  nature  and 
work  co-operatively  with  them.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, which  we  shall  have  learned  when 
we  have  learnnd  how  to  enter  into  spir- 
itual companionship  with  God,  and  work 
in  the  spiritual  realm  co-qperatively  with 
him. 

This  compacting  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  life  into  brief  and  pregnant 
aphorisms  gives  great  crispness  of  style 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  "  With  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured 
unto  you."  "  Many  that  are  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first."  "  Many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen."  "  He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant."  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  abound  with 
aphorisms  of  .this  description.1  They 
constitute  more  than  a  characteristic  of 
style,  they  are  evidences  of  profoundness 
of  thought  and  carefulness  of  prepara- 
tion. Such  coin  as  these  are  not  minted 
without  study  of  form  as  well  as  of  sub- 
stance, of  expression  as  well  as  of  truth. 
It  is  for  the  preacher  to  ponder  these 
aphoristic  sentences,  meditate  them, 
search  for  the  truth  which  is  contained 
in  them,  study  the  life  that  is  about  him, 
and  by  his  combined  study  learn  how  to 
apply  the  truths  concealed  in  these 
aphorisms  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  modern  life. 

The  methods  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not 
as  important  as  the  substance  of  his 
teaching,  and  neither  is  as  important  as 
the  spirit  with  which  both  were  imbued. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his  methods 
are  to  be  studied  rather  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  encouragment  than  as  a  law, 
and  never  as  a  restriction.  One  may 
philosophize  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  or 
act  like  Mr.  Beecher,  or  scintillate  like 
Dr.  Talmage,  or  glow  with  restrained 
emotion  like  Phillips  Brooks ;  but  if  he 
has  not  the  philosophy  of  the  first,  nor 
the  oratorical  power  of  the  second,  nor 
the  sensuous  imagination  of  the  third, 
nor  the  cultivated  and  restrained  passion 

1  Wendt  in  "  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  "gives  three 
pages  of  sayings  of  this  description.  Vol.  I.,  139-142. 
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of  the  fourth,  in  short,  if  he  is  not  an 
orator,  he  may,  nevertheless,  find  en- 
couragement for  himself  in  his  work  in 
the  methods  of  one  who  was  the  greatest 


teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
yet  was  neither  a  philosophical  nor  a 
dramatic  nor  a  pictorial  nor  an  emotional 
orator. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fulUr  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net" 

venient  form  the  most  significant  works  in 
English  literature  for  lovers  of  literature,  the 
series  to  be  divided  into  seven  sections, 
edited  by  men  of  special  knowledge  in  the 
different  fields.  Among  the  general  editors, 
of  whom  there  are  seven,  are  Professor  Her- 
ford,  Professor  Cross,  of  Yak,  and  Professor 
Baker,  of  Harvard.  Among  the  editors  of 
separate  volumes  are  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mr. 
Dobson,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  of  Cambridge, 
and  other  well-known  men  of  letters.  The 
text  is  presented  in  the  purest  form,  the  books 
are  to  be  unexpurgated,  and  to.  conform  to 
the  highest  standards  in  the  matter  of  text, 
biography,  bibliography,  notes,  and  glossary. 
Of  the  six  volumes  already  issued  that 
containing  Webster's  "White  Devil "  and 
"  Duchess  of  Malfy  "  is  edited  by  Professor 
Sampson,  of  Indiana  University;  "Selec- 
tions from  the  Plays  of  Browning,"  with  an 
admirable  introduction,  by  Professor  Arlo 
Bates,  and  the  "  Select  Poems  of  Coleridge," 
with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George, 
with  full  equipment  of  notes.  The  volumes 
are  well  printed,  and  are  small  and  compact 
The  only  criticism  to  be  made  upon  the  form 
of  the  books  is  the  binding,  which  is  some- 
what dingy. 

Bell  in  the  Fog  and  Other  Stories  (The). 
By  Gertrude  Atherton.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  5x7*  in.  300  pages. 
The  short  stories  in  this  volume  are  described 
by  the  publishers  as  recalling  the  work  of 
Poe  and  De  Maupassant  Many  of  the  sto- 
ries are  mysterious  and  gruesome  enough  to 
have  been  written  by  either  of  them.  But 
anything  like  their  genius  is  entirely  kicking. 

Castel  Del  Monte.  By  Nathan  Gallizier. 
Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7H 
in.  444  pages.  #1.50. 

Cerberus,  the  Dog  of  Hades :  The  History 
of  an  Idea.  By  Maurice  BloomfieJd.  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  4J4x6>4  in.  41 
pages. 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (The).  Vol.  II.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Devotional  and  Practical 
Commentary.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New 

York.  5x8  In.  272  pages. 
The  Commentary  of  which  this  volume  forms 
a  portion  is  of  the  expository  kind.  For 
such  work  Dr.  Parker,  as  his  "  People's 
Bible  "  showed,  had  peculiar  genius,  often  as 
breezy  as  that  great  master  of  sermonic  ex- 
position, Luther  himself.  A  brilliant  speci- 
men of  this  is  the  treatment  given  here  to  the 
familiar  passage  on  "  the  panoply  of  God." 


Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By 

Lewis  Carroll.  Edited  for  School  Use  by  Charles 
A.  McMurry.  (Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x5% 
in.  25c. 

Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.  By  Helena 
Rutherford  Ely.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  243  pages.  »1J5,  net. 
Followinga  somewhat  discursive  introduction 
come  chapters  on  the  vegetable  garden,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  the  flower  garden,  and  autumn 
and  spring  work  therein.  It  seems  a  quite 
practical  book  for  the  amateur  gardener,  and 
has  helpful  dates  of  blossoming  time  under 
the  very  numerous  full-page  illustrations. 

Art  in  Theory.  By  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond, L.H.D.  (Second  Edition,  Revised}  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  4^x8  in.  286  pages. 
#1.75. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bandolero  (The).  By  Paul  Gwynne.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*1  in.  382  pages.  #1.50. 
Mr.  Gwynne,  in  a  former  story,  "  The  Pagan 
at  the  Shrine,"  displayed  an  astonishingly 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Spanish 
village  and  country  people.  This  same  trait 
is  found  in  his  new  story.  As  has  been  said 
by  some  one,  Mr.  Gwynne  knows  the  Span- 
ish peasant  as  well  as  Miss  Wilkins  knows 
the  New  England  farmer.  It  is  this  part  of 
this  book,  as  it  was  with  his  former  story, 
which  attracts  us  in  Mr.  G Wynne's  work. 
The  rough  but  kindly  nature  of  the  Spanish 
farmer,  the  routine  of  his  work  in  vineyard 
and  orange  grove,  his  homely  philosophy, 
the  countless  proverbs  in  which  he  abounds, 
and  the  occasional  romantic  dances  and  har- 
vest feasts  of  the  country  lads  and  lasses, 
with  their  guitars  and  castanets — all  are 
drawn  from  life  and  have  color  and  humor. 
The  plot  of  the  story — dealing  with  bull- 
fights and  flower-girls,  with  conventional 
Spanish  brigands,  with  a  stolen  child,  and 
with  a  deep  and  terrible  revenge — seems  to  us 
on  the  melodramatic  order  and  less  worthy 
of  praise. 

Belles-  Lettres  Series  (The) :  Select  Poems 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Arranged  by  An- 
drew J.  George,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon,  Colombe'a  Birthday,  etc.  By  Rob- 
ert Browning.  Edited  by  Arlo  Bates.  The  White 
Devil  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.   Edited  by 


Martin  W.  Sampson.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
in  West  Saxon  and  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew in  West  Saxon.  Edited  by  James  Wilson 
Bright,  Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6 
in. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  series  to  collect  in  con- 
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French  Revolution  (The):  A  History  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  In  3  vols.  (Bonn's  Histori- 
cal Library.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7*  in.  $1.50pervol. 

An  excellent  library  edition. 

Fugitive  Blacksmith  (The).  By  Charles  D. 
Stewart.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x7X 
in.  321  pages.  11.50. 

This  blacksmith  is  a  resourceful,  ingenious 
fellow,  and  a  character  to  boot.  His  adven- 
tures as  a  fugitive  under  indictment  for  a 
murder  he  did  not  commit  are  told  at  night 
in  a  railway  sand-house  by  his  one-legged 
comrade  to  its  keeper,  a  friendly  Irishman, 
also  a  character  worth  knowing.  Let  no  one 
be  deterred  from  reading  the  book  by  dislike 
of  Irish  dialect.  The  first  chapter  once 
passed,  the  human  and  humorous  interest 
increases  rapidly,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  dialect  itself — to  many  readers  a  deter- 
rent— is  consistently  and  carefully  managed. 
The  story  is  jolly  and  original. 

Funeral  (The) :  Its  Conduct  and  Proprieties. 

By  Joseph  N.  Greene.  Jennings  &  Graham,  Cin- 
cinnati. 4Xx6K  in.  109  pages.  50c.,  net. 

Girl  of  La  Gloria  (The).  By  Clara  Driscoll. 
Illustrated  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7Min.  297  pages.  $1.50. 

A  Texan  romance  with  a  Mexican  half-breed 
heroine  and  a  New  York  "  tenderfoot "  hero, 
and  nothing  in  particular  to  recommend  or 
condemn  it. 

Gaudium  Crucis :  A  Meditation  for  Good 
Friday  upon  the  8even  Words  from  the  Cross. 
By  Walter  Lowrie,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7«  in.   117  pages.  90c.,  net. 
The  title  ("  The  Joy  of  the  Cross  ")  indicates 
that  these  meditations  on  the  death  of  Christ 
are  not  in  a  minor  key,  not  as  before  a  Cru- 
cifix, but  in  view  of  the  Cross  as  a  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  sovereignty  to  which  it  was  the 
stepping-stone.   Among  the  many  books  on 
the  words  from  the  Cross  this  is  specially 
commendable  for  the  emphasis  it  puts  on 
moral  obligations  in  connection  with  devout 
feelings. 

Harvest  of  the  Sea  (The):  A  Tale  of  Both 

Sides  of  the  Atlantic.  By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 
Illustrated.  Dr.  Orenfell's  Parish ;  The  Deep 
Saa  Fishermen.  By  Norman  Duncan.  Illus- 
trated. The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7  in.  $1  each. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  is  so  realistic  that 
were  it  not  for  the  Introduction  one  might 
easily  take  it  for  the  author's  autobiography, 
as  this  reviewer  did  until  a  glance  at  the  In- 
troduction corrected  his  error,  which  had  be- 
come a  puzzling  one.  Its  picture  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  deep-sea  fishermen  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  grog-shop  boats,  of  the  neces- 
sary exposure  ana  of  the  needless  brutality, 
of  the  coming  of  the  mission  ship  into  the 
fishing  fleets,  and  of  the  revolution  these 
mission  ships  have  wrought,  is  as  graphic  as 
it  is  simple  and  inartificial.  The  last  half  of 
the  volume  does  not  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  first  half,  and  seems  as  though  it  might 
be  composed  of  separate  papers  or  lectures 
prepared  for  special  periodicals  or  occasions. 
The  volume  by  Norman  Duncan  on  "  Dr. 
Grenfell's  Parish  "  is  needed  to  complete  Dr. 


Grenfell's  incompleted  picture.  It  is  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  latter's  work  in  Labrador ; 
"  studies  "  we  might  call  them,  to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  artist's  nomenclature ;  "  im- 
pressionistic," to  borrow  another  art  phrase ; 
full  of  life  and  color.  It  is  a  strange  land, 
and  a  strange  people,  and  a  strange  life ;  but 
strangest  of  all  is  the  man  himself,  who 
carries  out  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  ministry  to  others  and  giving  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many(  exactly  as  though  to  live 
as  Jesus  Christ  lived  was  the  most  natural 
course  for  a  man  to  pursue,  something  to  do 
and  think  nothing  of  it  A  very  rare  picture 
the  author  has  given  of  a  very  rare  man ;  a 
true  story  of  adventure  which  we  should  like 
to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  of  every 
man  of  whatever  age  who  still  retains  any- 
thing of  a  boyish  heroism  in  his  soul. 

History  of  Ireland.    By  John  F.  Finerty. 

Illustrated.  In  2  vols.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

York.  5)4x8  in.  .*2.50,  net. 
It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  Mr.  Finerty  takes 
occasion  to  point  out  in  his  opening  para- 
graphs, that  the  story  of  Ireland  and  her 

Cple,  often  as  it  has  been  retold,  is  known 
is  only  uncertainly  by  reason  of  the  parti- 
sanship, political  or  religious,  with  which  the 
narrative  has  been  colored.  Since  the  story 
has  to  do  with  a  feud  extending  through 
centuries,  and  that  the  bitterest  of  feuds  m 
which  racial  and  sectarian  animosity  con- 
joined, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  early 
annalists,  on  whom  historians  must  chiefly 
depend,  were  swayed  by  their  inclinations ; 
but  it  is  surprising  that  historians,  with  few 
exceptions,  nave  refused  to  approach  the 
study  of  Ireland  with  the  detachment  neces- 
sary to  impartial  and  accurate  presentation. 
The  work  before  us,  despite  its  prefatory 
promise  of  breadth  and  fair-mindedness,  is 
itself  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Irish  history  should  not  be  written.  The 
period  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans is  surveyed  clearly,  some  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  development  of  Irish 
literature  and  industry  is  included,  and  we 
find  several  interesting  chapters  relative  to 
the  Irishman  abroad;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
"  political  misfortunes  "  of  Ireland  are  con- 
cerned, bias  prevails — the  bias  of  a  narrative 
constructed  along  pronounced  pro-Catholic 
lines  by  an  uncompromising  sympathizer 
with  the  Irish  cause.  Strictly  speaking, 
moreover,  the  work  is  not  a  history,  but 
merely  a  chronicle  in  which  the  familiar 
superlatives,  epithets,  and  errors  of  over- 
statement and  understatement  are  painfully 
in  evidence — in  which,  if  the  Irishman  does 
not  receive  more  than  his  due,  the  English- 
man certainly  receives  less.  There  is  also 
room  for  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
proportion,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  fact 
that  the  significant  events  of  the  last  thirty 
years  are  dismissed  in  as  many  pages,  while 
but  one  paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  Wynd- 
ham  Land  Bill,  which  Mr.  Finerty  himself 
admits  "  assures,  in  great  measure,  the  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people 
of  all  classes  and  callings."  There  still  is 
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room  for  an  adequate  and  authoritative 
"  popular  "  history  of  Ireland. 

Human  Submission :    Part  Second.  By 

Morrison  I.  Swift.  The  Liberty  Press,  Philadel- 
phia. 5x7K  in.  97  pages.  25c. 

Lady  Penelope.  By  Morley  Roberts.  Illus- 
trated. L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  362 
pages.  $1.50. 

Original,  clever,  and  amusing — so  much  so 
that  where  the  humor  of  the  situation  in  one 
of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  story  is  a  trifle 
broad,  laughter  holds  criticism  in  abeyance. 
The  beautiful,  young,  daringly  unconventional 
yet  altogether  serious-minded  Lady  Penelope, 
who  is  also  a  great  heiress ;  her  "  horde  "  of 
suitors — the  eight  given  "  special  mention," 
five  assorted  Britons,  one  gentleman  of  Jew- 
ish extraction,  one  Roger  Q.  Plant,  and  one 
Marquis  de  Rivaulx;  the  inconsequential 
Duchess,  her  aunt,  and  her  precocious  young 
cousin,  future  Duke  of  Goring,  are  a  most 
diverting  company. 

Legends  and  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Compiled  by  Isabel  E.  Cohen.  The  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  of  America,  Philadelphia.  4)4  x6)4 
in.  260  pages. 

Library  of  Literary  Criticism  of  English  and 
American  Author*  (The).  Edited  by  Charles 
Wells  Moulton.  In  8  vols.  The  Moulton  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York.  7xl0K  in. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  plan  and 
method  of  this  work,  which  is  now  completed 
in  eight  volumes,  containing  over  six  thou- 
sand pages  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  por- 
traits. It  is  a  well-indexed  and  thoroughly 
comprehensive  collection  of  criticisms  on 
English  and  American  writers  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  our  own  day.  The  sources  of 
these  criticisms  are  the  published  works  of 
famous  or  acceptable  writers,  both  American 
and  English ;  so  that  we  may  find  side  by 
side  in  the  index,  for  instance,  Alexander 
Pope  and  Ben :  Perley  Poore.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  the  method,  we  open  the  'book 
by  chance  to  the  title  Edward  Augustus 
Freeman.  First  comes  a  brief  biographical 
sketch,  then  a  full  bibliography ;  then  (sur- 
prisingly to  us),  under  the  head  Personal,  a 
letter  to  Freeman  from  Hannah  More,  fol- 
lowed by  paragraphs  on  Freeman's  person- 
ality from  Froude,  John  Fiske,  Andrew  Lang, 
and  half  a  dozen  or  more  others.  Then  a 
special  section  devoted  to  the  "History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,"  with  criticisms  by 
Herbert  Adams,  Robert  Chambers,  C.  K. 
Adams,  John  Fiske,  Richard  Gamett,  and 
William  Clarke.  Finally,  under  the  head 
"  General,"  are  twenty  paragraphs  by  as  many 
authors  or  writers  in  magazines  (James 
Bryce,  Edmund  Gosse,  Frederic  Harrison, 
Mrs.  OHphant"The  Nation,"  for  instance), 
dealing  with  Freeman's  abilities  and  faults, 
and  his  literary  and  historical  methods.  So, 
with  appropriate  variations,  this  plan  is  ap- 

f)lied  to  hundreds  of  other  authors.  The  se- 
ections  have  been  made  with  care,  and  pres- 
ent diverse  views  of  the  subject  treated.  The 
indexes  are  elaborate,  as  was  absolutely 
essential.  The  work  occupies  a  field  of  its 
own,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  evident  from 
the  description  above  given.   It  is  a  valu- 


able addition  to  The  Outlook's  reference 
library,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  for  lit- 
erary workers  generally. 

Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild  (The).  By  Dil- 
lon Wallace.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Re  veil 
Co.,  New  York.  5)4x8),  in.  339  pages.  Sl.50. 
Mr.  Wallace  here  presents  the  story  of  the 
ill-fated  expedition  to  Labrador  undertaken 
by  Leonidas  HubSard,  Jr.,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1903.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  a  half-breed  Cree 
Indian  named  Elson,  who  proved  himself  a 
veritable  hero.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
object  of  the  party  was  to  reach  the  interior 
of  Labrador  over  a  portion  of  that  country 
unexplored,  or  at  least  unmapped  by  white 
men.  This  purpose  was  only  partially  car- 
ried out  The  winter  came  on  long  before 
Hubbard  was  ready  to  turn  back,  the  provis- 
ions were  exhausted,  game  was  scarce,  and 
the  fish  failed  to  rise  to  the  fly.  On  the  re- 
turn journey  toward  the  coast  Hubbard  gave 
out  and  had  to  be  left  behind  until  aid  could 
be  brought.  Wallace  succeeded  in  finding 
some  provisions  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  on  the  inland  trip  and  had  returned 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  Hubbard's  tent, 
but  without  finding  it.  Elson,  the  half-breed, 
managed  to  reach  a  trapper's  camp  and  sent 
back  a  relief  expedition,  which  picked  up 
Wallace,  and  later  found  the  body  of  Hub- 
bard, who  had  died  of  starvation.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  interesting  record,  told  in  a  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  manner.  No  lover 
of  wood  or  stream  should  fail  to  follow  the 
adventures  and  hardships  of  these  brave 
men.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
story. 

Mandarin's  Fan  (The).  By  Fergus  Hume. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H  in. 
289  pages. 

This  latest  English  detective  story  is  a  tale 
of  mystery — so  very  mysterious,  indeed,  that 
the  author  appears  frequently  quite  as  much 
in  the  dark  in  trying  to  fix  on  one  of  his 
puppets  the  crime  involved  as  is  the  patient 
and  mystified  reader.  Although  there  is 
murder  done,  the  most  sensitive  will  not 
mind,  for  one  sees  readily  that  there  is  here 
no  real  flesh  and  blood. 

My  Appeal  to  America:  Being  My  Pint 
Addreaa  to  an  American  Audience.  By  Charles 
Wagner.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4Hx71n.  67  pages.  50c. 
Sometimes  a  cause  becomes  a  victim  to  a 
catchword.  The  truth  of  which  Pastor 
Wagner  has  become  an  embodiment  has  in 
a  measure  been  lost  in  the  phrase  "  the  simple 
life."  Pastor  Wagner  does  not  plead  for  a 
return  to  the  life  of  the  savage ;  he  only  warns 
us  not  to  become  the  slaves  of  our  own  crea- 
tions. This  is  the  substance  of  his  appeal  to 
America,  which  he  makes  in  remarkably  lucid 
English,  occasionally  quaint,  and  always 
naively  serious,  even  when  expressive  of  a 
saving  sense  of  humor.  An  introduction  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  gives  an  estimate  of 
Pastor  Wagner's  message.  The  profits  of 
the  book  go  to  a  fund  to  furnish  land  for  a 
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church  of  which  M.  Wagner  will  be  the 
pastor. 

Mysteries  of  the  Zfmniy  Dvorets  (Winter 
Palace) :  A  Ruaaian   Historical   Novel.  By 

Charles  W.  Pafflow.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  4«x7K  in.  292  pages.  »!.». 
A  sensational  story  of  "  high  "  and  "  low  " 
life  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War.  It  is,  we  are  told, «'  a  compi- 
lation from  Russian  literary  sources  recently 
published  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  the  Russian 
language,  and  smuggled  over  into  Russia," 
where,  it  is  added,  "  it  has  produced  a  pro- 
found impression."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  exactly  the  nature  of  the  impression 
produced.  To  American  readers  the  book 
must  appear  an  unsavory  volume,  for  the 
introduction  of  which  into  this  country  no 
satisfactory  reason  can  be  advanced.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  recital  of  scandal  and 
intrigue  in  and  out  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

Old  Parmer  and  His  Almanack  (The).  By 
George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Illustrated.  William 
Ware  &  Co.,  Boston.  5)4x9  in.  403  pages. 
The  tide  of  this  book  fails  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  its  contents.  It  is  really  an 
extremely  readable  collection  of  short  chap- 
ters all  of  which  bear  directly  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  New  England  farmers  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  famous  old  Farm- 
er's Almanack  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  of  whom  a  picturesque 
account  is  here  given.  Curious  and  often 
amusing  extracts  from  the  Almanack  serve 
as  the  bases  of  the  many  articles  here  in- 
cluded on  such  topics  as  road  travel,  tavern 
entertainment,  Indian  talk,  old-time  schools, 
astrology,  Indian  summer,  and  a  great  variety 
of  odds  and  ends  of  ancient  lore.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated. 

On  Becoming  Blind :  Advice  for  the  Use  of 
Persons  Losing  their  Sight.   By  Dr.  Emile 
Javal.  Translated  by  Carroll  E.  Edson,  A.M., 
M.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7#  in. 
191  pages.  |:l  JO. 
A  translation  from  the  French  that  should 
be  a  boon  to  any  household  having  an  in- 
mate so  afflicted,  and  a  special  blessing  soon 
felt  if  not  seen  by  the  sufferer.  The  author, 
a  distinguished  physician,  himself  stricken  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  career,  gives  out  of 
his  own  experience  suggestions  and  advice 
as  to  occupations  and  methods  of  adaptation 
to  the  sad  changed  experience  that  should 
sensibly  mitigate  the  situation.   The  trans- 
lator has  added  a  chapter  on  books  and 
library  facilities  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

Opal  (The).  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 5x754  in.  17?  pages.  $1.25. 
A  skillfully  written  study  of  an  unusual  type 
of  woman,  attractive,  winning,  full  of  tact, 
with  capacity  for  devotion  and  abnegation, 
but  absolutely  without  character ;  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  stronger  personality  under  whose 
influence  she  comes.  This  brilliantly  drawn 
character  is  set  in  striking  contrast  with  a 
plain,  straightforward,  unattractive  woman 
whom  all  men  like  and  no  man  loves,  capable 
y£  the  ultimate  loyalty,  with  the  power  of 
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passion  and  an  immense  capacity  for  love. 
The  development  of  the  story  is  skillfully 
managed,  the  conversations  as  a  rule  are  very 
entertaining,  and  the  whole  book  has  the 
touch  of  a  bright,  keen,  thoroughly  trained 
woman,  not  by  nature  a  novelist,  but  able  to 
turn  her  hand  to  the  writing  of  fiction  with 
unusual  adroitness  both  of  judgment  and  skill. 

Opera  Singers:  A  Pictorial  Souvenir.  By 
Gustav  Kobbe.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston. 
9x12)4  in.  92  pages. 
Caruso,  Nordica,  Calve",  Eames,  Fritzi  Scheff, 
and  many  other  favorites  are  here  depicted 
by  large  photographs  in  half-tone,  ana  their 
careers  and  abilities  are  pleasantly  described 
by  Mr.  Kobbe". 

Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs.  By 

Gardner  W.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  354  pages.  $1.50, 
net. 

The  story  of  our  relations  as  a  youthful 
republic  with  the  Barbary  States  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  if  not  altogether 
flattering  to  National  self-esteem,  forms  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  our 
early  history.  It  comprises  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  sea  power,  the  crushing 
of  piracy  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  "  white  slavery  "  that  for 
so  many  years  had  been  the  dread  of 
merchantmen  the  world  over.  Out  of  our 
determination  to  rise  from  the  humiliating 
position  of  a  tributary  to  the  Barbary  corsairs 
grew  the  navy  that,  winning  renown  in  the 
long  struggle  with  Tripoli,  was  so  much  more 
to  distinguish  itself  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Side  by  side,  too,  with  the  exploits  of  Preble 
and  Decatur  on  sea  shone  the  achievements 
of  Eaton  and  Cathcart  on  land,  in  the  tortu- 
ous negotiations  with  the  crafty  Moslem. 
With  all  this  as  its  subject  matter,  Mr.  Allen's 
work,  which  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
first  detailed  study  of  this  phase  of  our 
National  development,  could  not  fail  to  be 
entertaining.  It  is  also  a  historical  treatise 
of  no  small  value,  colligating  clearly  and 
compactly  the  results  of  much  original  as 
well  as  secondary  research,  and  embodying 
a  survey  of  astonishingly  wide  range.  Open- 
ing with  a  study  of  Barbary  slavery  ana  an 
enumeration  of  American  captives  in  the 
corsair  States,  Mr.  Allen  passes  to  the  early 
and  abortive  efforts  to  effect  treaties  of  amity, 
thence  to  the  degrading  terms  ultimately  im- 
posed on  the  United  States,  thence  to  the 
war  with  Tripoli,  and,  finally,  to  the  war  with 
Algeria.  The  work  is  well  written  and  well 
balanced  throughout. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  W.  San- 
day,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  5)4x8)4  in.  241  pages.  f  1 21, 
net. 

Dr.  Sanday's  article,  "Jesus  Christ,"  in 
Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  here 
reprinted  in  book  form.  The  author  is  one 
of  the  foremost  Biblical  scholars,  strongly 
conservative  in  his  tendencies,  but  open- 
minded,  and  candidly  conceding  much  to 
fellow-critics  whose  conclusions  ne  rejects. 
His  general  position  is  indicated  by  his  con- 
cluding remark  upon  the  crucial  problem  of 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  after  reviewing  all 
the  alternatives  to  the  traditional  belief :  "  It 
is  better  to  keep  substantially  to  the  form 
which  a  sound  tradition  has  handed  down  to 
us,  even  though  its  contents  in  some  degree 
pass  our  comprehension." 

Out  of  Bondage.  By  Rowland  £.  Robinson. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4)4x7  in.  334 
pages.  tUi. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  the  present  writer 
in  these  columns  cordially  praised  a  little 
volume  of  Vermont  stories  called  "Uncle 
'Lisha's  Shop."  Now  we  have  in  this  post- 
humous book  the  last  collection  of  tales  and 
sketches  by  the  author  of  "  Uncle  'Lisha's 
Shop,"  of  "  Sam  Lovel's  Camps,"  of  "  Danvis 
Folks,"  and  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other 
such  collections — all,  including  the  present 
book,  surprisingly  even  in  their  interest  and 
freshness.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  sportsman, 
a  student  of  history,  a  patriot  who  loved  the 
Green  Mountain  region,  a  humorist,  and  a 
story-teller  who  could  recognize  ana  repro- 
duce the  New  England  character  in  its 
strength  and  its  oddities.  "  Granther  Hill's 
Patridge,"  first  published  years  ago  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  is  one  of  the  best  of 
American  short  stories.  Mr.  Robinson's 
stories  bring  back  old  Vermont  days  and 
show  us  typical  village  and  country  people 
in  all  their  native  ruggedness,  kindliness,  and 
neighborly  qualities. 

Pam.    By  Bettina  von  Hutten.  Illustrated 

by  B.  Martin  Justice.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.   5x7Kin.  391  pages.  Sl.SO. 

Pam  is  a  very  charming  and  whimsical  little 
girl  placed  in  unusual  circumstances,  which 
oddly  enough  lead  her  to  form  the  idea  that 
marriage  is  disreputable  and  sure  to  lead  to 
unhappy  results.  This  idea  remains  in  her 
mind  to  some  extent  after  she  has  grown  up, 
and  underlies  the  complications  and  difficul- 
ties which  beset  her  path  to  a  happy  life. 
The  figure  of  the  quaint  little  girl  and  her 
talk  are  decidedly  pleasing  and  out  of  the 
ordinary.  We  care  much  less  for  her  when 
she  is  a  young  woman. 

Prise  to  the  Hardy  (The).   By  Alice  Winter. 
Illustrated.   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  5x7H  in.  347  pages. 
Another    multi-millionaire  type — Nicholas 
Windsor,  born  in  Maine,  now  of  "  St.  Eti- 
enne  " — evidently  St.  Paul.    He  is  distinctly 
worth  knowing.  Vera,  his  daughter,  improves 
on  acquaintance,  as  does  also  young  Lenox, 
just  come  out  of  the  East.   They  supply  the 
romance  element  to  the  story — the  major 
portion  —and  participate  in  its  dramatic  epi- 
sodes   a  forest  fire  and  an  ice-boat  accident, 
Sfore  which  climax  Lenox  takes  alone  a 
lainesa  trip  through  the  lumber  and  wheat 
fionj   meeting   everywhere   the  thrifty 
rede ;  a  vivid  and  humorous  account  of 
•  trip  is  given. 

;eligion  of  the  New  Testament  (The).  By 

I'rolessor  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss.  Translated  from 
the  Herman  bv  Professor  George  H.  Schodde, 
Ph.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  440  pages.   *2,  net. 

rictly  speaking,  this  volume  goes  far  be 
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yond  what  its  title  gives  one  to  expect.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  religious  doctrine.  In 
few  sentences  it  states  "  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity" as  the  inward  realization  of  the 
theocratic  ideal  which  had  been  objectively 
presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  All  the 
rest  is  a  systematic  account  of  the  unfolding 
of  doctrine  about  this  central  point— a  proc- 
ess which  the  author  exhibits  both  in  its 
earlier  stage  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  then  tn  its  completeness  as  given  in  the 
New,  since  Christianity  is  not  a  new  religion, 
but  the  fulfillment  of  the  old.  Dr.  Weiss's 
work  is  thus  an  elaborate  exposition  of  Bib- 
lical theology,  to  the  study  of  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  At  the  end  of  a  half-cen- 
tury of  such  study  he  completes  his  former 
expositions  of  the  diverse  types  of  doctrine 
in  the  New  Testament  by  this  presentation 
of  their  underlying  unity.  His  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  thoroughly  objective,  and 
strongly  conservative.  The  Bible  is  to  him 
an  orthodox  book.  Yet  he  is  no  mere  liter- 
alist,  but  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  content 
and  sum  of  Biblical  teaching.  One  will  not 
always  agree  with  him  as  an  interpreter,  but 
will  often  be  stimulated  and  profited  by  his 
insight  and  his  discrimination.  A  somewhat 
less  close  adherence  to  the  style  of  the  origi- 
nal would  have  made  many  sentences  of  this 
translation  easier  reading  for  the  unlearned, 
for  whom  the  author  intended  it 

Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (The).  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  Illustrated.  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  381  pages.  $1.50. 

We  confess  to  a  thorough  enjoyment  in  a 
good  detective  story.  It  furnishes  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  chase  without  the  fatigue,  the  pleas- 
ure of  peril  without  danger,  die  pleasure  of  a 
game  of  chess  with  the  certainty  of  winning 
at  the  end.  But  a  good  detective  story  is 
rare.  To  write  one  requires  a  peculiar  kind 
of  constructive  skill,  a  knowledge  of  abnor- 
mal types  of  human  nature,  a  skill  in  con- 
cealing the  end  until  the  end  is  reached,  and 
an  artistic  skill  in  making  the  unreal  appear 
real ;  for  we  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
detective  processes  of  the  skilled  story-teller 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  professional 
detective.  There  is  no  better  detective-story 
teller  than  Conan  Doyle.  He  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  write  short  stories.  "  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles  "  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
one  which  he  has  written  which  makes  a  book 
by  itself ;  and  the  "  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes "  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best.  The 
only  long  detective  story  which  we  recall 
which  is  not  too  long  is  "  The  Moonstone." 
Even  Gaboriau's  stones  are  too  complicated 
and  too  long  drawn  out  Then  Conan  Doyle's 
characters  are  very  living  men  and  women. 
They  are  more  alive  than  those  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, more  alive  than  those  of  Gaborian. 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  more  of  a  real  creature 
than  Lecoq.  Nor  are  the  minor  characters 
lacking  in  individuality  and  in  naturalness  of 
action.  It  is  true  that  no  such  dramas  are 
enacted  in  modern  England  as  the  author  por- 
trays ;  but  his  stories  are  as  natural  as,  saw 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or  "Gulliver'*  Travels." 
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But  his  stories  are  of  unequal  merit.  The 
only  story-teller  who  is  not  uneven  is  the  one 
who  is  always  equally  bad.  And,  speaking 
generally,  this  volume  does  not  average  as 
High  as  its  predecessors;  but  this  is  only 
because  its  best  are  not  quite  equal  to 
the  best  he  has  told  before.  And  vet  even 
of  this  we  are  not  quite  sure.  Such  stories 
as  "  The  Adventure  of  the  Priory  School " 
and  "  The  Adventure  of  the  Six  Napoleons  " 
are  a  close  second  to  any  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten— that  is,  a  close  second  to  the  best  detect- 
ive stories  in  literature. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson :  A  Record,  an  Es- 
timate, and  a  Memorial.  By  Alexander  H.  Japp, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x754  in.  308  pages.  11.25. 
The  newly  published  letters  here  included 
are  of  little  importance.  Dr.  Japp  brings 
out  in  an  interesting  way  Stevenson's  appre- 
ciation of  Thoreau,  about  whom  Dr.  Japp 
had  written  a  book  for  English  readers. 
Correspondence  on  this  subject  led  to  an 
acquaintance  between  the  two  men,  to  a  visit 
to  Stevenson  at  Braemar  by  Dr.  Japp,  and 
to  the  latter's  finding  in  "  Young  Folks "  a 
place  for  the  serial  publication  of  "  Treasure 
Island,"  which,  in  a  way,  was  the  beginning 
of  Stevenson's  literary  career.  The  criti- 
cism on  Stevenson's  various  styles  in  his 
varied  work  is  often  acute  and  just  Alto- 

f;ether  the  book  in  parts  has  a  strong  interest 
or  the  Stevenson  enthusiast,  but  will  hardly 
attract  the  general  reading  public. 

Seven  Years'  Hard.  By  Richard  Free.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5KX8K  in.  268 
pages.  |1.50,  net. 

Sixty  Years  in  Waifdom.  By  C.  J.  Monta- 
gue. Illustrated.  Charles  Murray  &  Co.,  London. 
?Kx7J<in.  459 pages. 

Smoke-Eaters  (The) :  The  Story  of  a  Fire 
Crew.  By  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  29?  pages.  *1.S0. 
The  characters  in  this  series  of  short  stories 
are  the  members  of  a  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany in  New  York  City.  They  are  shown  at 
their  work,  when  deeds  of  heroism  are  a 
matter  of  course  to  them,  and  in  their  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  when  they  display  their  full 
share  of  human  nature.  The  stones  are  full 
of  action,  fine  character-drawing,  and  humor. 

Some  Neglected  History  of  North  Carolina. 

By  William  Edwards  Fitch,  M.D.  Illustrated. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5«x8« 

in.  307  pages.  $2. 
North  Carolina's  claim  to  the  first  battle- 
ground of  the  Revolution  is  zealously  advo- 
cated in  this  monograph,  which  is,  briefly,  a 
study  of  the  "viper"  episode  of  1765,  when 
the  colonists  of  the  Old  North  State  gave 
practical  expression  to  their  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act ;  of  the  regime  of  Governor 
Tryon;  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "  Regulators ;"  of  their  insur- 
rection, and  of  the  battle  of  Alamance  in 
1771.  Historians  have  made  widely  varying 
estimates  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
Regulators,  but  Dr.  Fitch,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  them,  is  uncompromising  in  his  de- 
fense of  their  motives  and  of  the  methods 


pursued  to  attain  their  ends ;  just  as  he  is 
uncompromising  in  his  contention  that  "  the 
battle  of  Alamance,  and  not  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  as  is  usually  taught,  was  the  first 
battle  of  the  American  Revolution,"  and  that 
"  the  war  of  the  Regulators  was  a  revolution 
and  the  beginning  of,  and  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  ending  of,  one  and  the  same  war 
against  oppression  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment" AU  this  Dr.  Fitch  affirms  he  has 
"proved,"  but  his  "proof"  when  measured 
by  historical  standards  can  hardly  be  called 
satisfactory,  and  Lexington  must  still  be 
credited  with  the  distinction  it  has  so  long 
enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Fitch's 
work,  despite  its  controversial  tone,  is  of 
value  in  drawing  attention  to  important  facts 
in  colonial  history  that,  so  far  at  any'  rate  as 
general  histories  are  concerned,  may  truth- 
fully be  called  "neglected."  In  it  also  is 
incorporated  some  interesting  documentary 
matter  in  the  way  of  legislative  acts,  Regu- 
lators' "  Advertisements,  and  contemporary 
letters  and  addresses. 

Songs:  Stolen.  Mister  Dream-Maker.  Oh  I 
Had  I  Word*.  By  Myrtle  Fisher.  Clayton  F. 
Summy  Co.,  Chicago.  50c.  each. 

Sword  Play  for  Actors :  A  Manual  of  Stage 
Fencing.  By  Fred  Gilbert  B  lakes  lee.  Illustrated. 
The  M.  W.  Hazen  Co.,  New  York.  4J4X7H  in. 
189  pages. 

Sydney  Smith.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell 
(English  Men  of  Letters.)  The  Macmillan  Co- 
New  York.  5x7X  in.  242  pages. 
A  very  readable  life  of  the  great  English  wit 
by  an  interesting  biographer.  Mr.  Russell's 
earlier  books  demonstrated  his  unusual  qual- 
ity as  a  recorder  of  social  life  and  his  ability 
to  recall  "  the  form  and  pressure  "  of  a  past 
age.  His  study  of  Sydney  Smith  is  sympa- 
thetic, but  it  is  also  well  balanced,  his  judg- 
ment kindly,  taking  full  account  of  the  limi- 
tations of  Sydney  Smith's  religious  concep- 
tions and  the  lack  of  idealism  in  his  religious 
life.  He  has  been  successful  in  giving  the 
world  what  the  world  wants — not  Sydney 
Smith  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  Sydney  Smith  the  inimitable  wit 
and  the  born  lover  of  freedom  in  political 
and  religious  life.  There  is  no  more  honor- 
able chapter  in  the  story  of  the  time  than 
Sydney  Smith's  ardent.persistent,  and  finally 
successful  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  dis- 
abilities of  all  kinds  from  English  Catholics. 
In  no  other  cause  was  his  wit  more  effective- 
ly or  more  worthily  used.  This  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series 
suffers  nothing  by  brevity ;  for  Mr.  Russell 
has  succeeded  in  conveying  the  personality 
of  Sydney  Smith  and  in  making  his  pages 
live  m  the  light  of  that  personality. 

Thomas  Cranmer  and  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, 1189-1556.  By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard, 
M.A.  G.  Prputnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5J08 
in.  399  pages,  $135,  net 

Wagner-Liszt  Album.  William  A.  Fond  ft 
Co.,  New  York. 

Wonder-Book.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Edited  by  L.  A.  Wolfe.  (Pocket  American  and 
English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co,  New 
York  25c  CrZZcAo 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  your  issue  of  February  11,  writing  on 
the  new  Monroe  Doctrine,  you  remark :  "The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  an  invaluable  protection  to 
American  coasts.  Any  European  Power,  ex- 
cept England,  wishing  to  attack  America, 
must  bring  its  coal  with  it  across  the  sea 
and  coal  its  navy  in  our  waters.  To  allow  a 
European  Power  to  occupy  South  American 
territory  is  to  allow  that  Power  a  naval  depot 
within  easy  reach  of  our  own  coast.  It  is  to 
consent  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  wall  of 
protection  shall  be  eliminated,  and  that  we 
shall  be  brought  as  near  to  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy  as  these  countries  are  to  one 
another."  And  you  go  on  to  urge  that  the 
peril  spoken  of  is  not  merely  imaginary,  and 
quote  from  the  "  Deutsche  Post "  to  the 
effect  that  certain  provinces  of  Brazil  may 
some  day  declare  for  secession  and  inde- 
pendence, when,  the  German  paper  adds, 
"a  new  outlook  would  be  opened  to  Ger- 
many." Upon  which  you  observe :  "  The 
abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
permit  the  organization  of  a  German  State 
affiliated  with  the  German  Empire,  under 
German  Imperial  control,  and  affording  all 
needed  facilities  for  a  German  navy." 

Several  questions  are  suggested  by  this 
presentation  of  the  case.  Suppose  this  very 
remote  "  peril "  should  ever  be  realized,  and 
the  Brazilian  provinces  in  question  should 
rebel,  what  would  you  advise  the  United 
States  to  do  about  it  ?  Should  we  send  a  navy 
and  an  army  thither  to  help  Brazil  subdue 
the  rebellion?  Or,  in  case  the  rebellion  is 
successful,  and  Germany  seems  likely  to 
receive  the  provinces  as  a  dependency  of  the 
German  Empire,  would  you  have  us  go  to 
war  with  Germany  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  scheme  ?  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  man  who  was  so  fond  of  peace  that  he 
was  ready  to  fight  for  it.  In  securing  peace 
through  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine against  Europe  are  we  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  constantly  embroiled  in  wars  in 
South  America  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  this  German  peril  more 
particularly.  The  provinces  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  disaffected  lie  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  Brazil.  In  round  numbers,  they 
are  about  6,000  miles  from  New  York,  and 
5,000  miles  from  the  southernmost  part  of  our 
country.  But  Germany  itself  is  only  about 
4,000  miles  from  our  coast.  And  now  you 
are  afraid  that,  if  Germany  gets  a  foothold 
in  South  America,  5,000  miles  from  the  tip- 
end  of  Florida,  we  shall  be  in  great  peril, 
while,  with  only  4,000  miles  between  us  ana 
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Germany  itself,  we  are  securely  guarded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  same  Atlantic  which 
in  either  case  must  be  traversed  in  order  to 
bring  a  navy  to  our  shores  I  Yet  you  assert 
that  to  allow  a  European  Power  to  occupy 
South  American  territory  is  to  bring  that 
territory  as  near  to  us  as  Germany  and  France 
are  to  one  another!  Germany  and  France 
are  contiguous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
these  Brazilian  provinces  5,000  miles  away 
are  to  be  brought  as  near  as  that!  By 
what  magic  is  the  marvel  to  be  effected? 
Seriously,  do  you  mean  what  you  say?  or 
are  you  so  oblivious  of  geographical  facts 
that  you  imagine  South  America  to  be  as 
near  to  us  as  Canada  is  ?  In  any  case,  do 
you  think  that  our  people  in  general  can  be 
permanently  frightened  by  this  bugbear  of 
your  creation  ? 

But  it  may  be  that  other  persons  also  have 
a  vague  idea  that  because  the  southern  con- 
tinent of  this  hemisphere  shares  with  ours 
the  name  "  America  "  it  is  therefore  a  near 
neighbor  of  ours.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  the 
facts.  Of  course  we  are  somewhat  nearer 
the  northern  part  of  South  America  than  we 
are  to  Europe,  though  at  the  very  nearest 
points  we  are  1 ,000  miles  apart  But  South 
America  taken  as  a  whole  is  farther  from  us 
than  Europe  is,  and  farther  even  than  Africa. 
From  New  York  to  Cape  St  Roque,  the 
easternmost  point  of  South  America,  the 
distance  is  about  4,200  miles ;  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
5,600  miles ;  to  Cape  Horn,  8,500.  When  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated,  the  only 
way  to  reach  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  was  by  rounding  Cape  Horn,  so  that 
Chili  was  some  12,500  miles  off,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  countries  further  north.  Even 
now  it  is  more  than  5,500  miles  from  San 
Francisco  to  Chili,  and  4,000  miles  to  the 
nearest  part  of  the  western  South  American 
coast  On  the  other  hand,  New  York  is  only 
about  3,500  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  500 
miles  nearer  than  Cape  Horn.  Europe,  as  a 
whole,  is  still  nearer  than  Africa,  being  at  its 
nearest  point  a  little  over  3,000  miles  away, 
and  even  its  eastern  part  only  4,500  or  5,000 
miles.  Morocco  or  Spain  is  much  nearer  to 
us  than  all  South  America  south  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Is  it  therefore  not  a  bit  ridiculous  for 
you  to  speak  of  South  America  in  general  as 
being  "in  our  vicinity,"  and  the  several 
States  of  that  continent  as  our  "  neighbors  "? 
If  geographical  proximity  is  what  makes  a 
people  our  neighbors  (ana  nothing  else  can 
well  be  meant  by  you),  and  if  such  proximity 
devolves  it  on  us  as  our  *' brother's  keeper 
to  protect  our  "  feebler  neighbors  "  from  op- 
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pression  or  "  foreign  aggression,"  then  it  is 
more  our  duty  to  see  that  Ireland  is  not 
abused  by  England,  that  Morocco  is  not  sub- 
jugated by  France,  that  Macedonia  is  not 
oppressed  by  Turkey,  and  that  Finland  is 
not 'crushed  by  Russia,  than  it  is  to  protect 
the  more  distant  countries  of  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  or  Chili. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  the  con- 
sideration just  presented  effectually  disposes 
of  your  argument  that  "altruism"  requires 
us  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By 
what  reasoning  from  Scripture  or  common 
sense  can  it  be  made  out  that  our  National 
duty  to  our  "  neighbors "  is  limited  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ?  Why  should  we  go 
5,000  or  6,000  miles  from  home  to  keep  cer- 
tain Brazilian  provinces  from  being  annexed 
to  Germany,  in  case  the  provinces  should 
desire  such  annexation,  while  we  would  not 
go  3,500  miles  from  home  to  keep  Holland 
from  being  annexed  against  her  will,  in  case 
Germany  should  happen  to  undertake  such  a 
conquest  ?   It  would  of  course  be  no  answer 
to  this  question  to  remind  me  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  limits  our  protectorial  duties  to 
this  hemisphere.   The  very  question  at  issue 
is,  What  right  had  Monroe  to  impose  such 
queer  limits  to  our  altruism?  The  Golden 
Rule,  you  say,  should  "  be  accepted  as  a 
principle  of  international  law."   Be  it  so ;. 
but  the  Golden  Rule  is  in  its  application 
.  surely  not  restricted  to  certain  arbitrarily 
designated  nations  which  we  are  to  favor  at 
the  expense  of  certain  others,  especially 
when  these  others  are  racially  and  geographi- 
cally -nearer  to  us  than  those  whom  we  are 
asked  to  favor.  The  Golden  Rule  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  short,  do  not  work  to- 
gether ;  if  either  of  them  is  to  determine  our 
National  policy,  we  must  choose  the  one  or 
the  other.   If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be 
maintained,  pure  altruism  must  be  repudi- 
ated.  So,  then,  the  argument  for  the  Doc- 
trine from  altruism  is  as  futile  as  the  one 
from  "  self-interest." 

One  further  remark,  however,  on  the  self- 
interest  argument  presses  for  utterance.  In 
the  passage  first  quoted  from  you  are  thrown 
in  the  words  "  except  England  "  in  a  paren- 
thetical sort  of  way,  as  if  the  exception  were 
of  very  slight  consequence.  But  just  in  the 
fact  here  alluded  to  lies  the  practical  refuta- 
tion of  all  the  loud  buncombe  about  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  will  never  do,  we  are  told,  to  let  a 
European  Power  get  possession  of  any  part 
of  America.  The  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  remote  possibility  seems  to  put 
some  men  almost  into  "conniptions;"  we 
must  spend  any  amount  of  money  in  enlarg- 
ing our  navy  rather  than  run  the  slightest 
risk  of  such  a  calamity.  And,  lot  all  the 
-while  here  is  England  controlling  a  long  line 
of  coast  next  to  ours,  and  possessing  an 
immense  territory  adjoining  ours  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  I  And  the 
funny  part  of  the  business  is  that,  while  men 
are  ready  to  fume  over  the  dangers  that 
would  result  if  Germany  or  France  should 


get  hold  of  a  small  patch  of  land  five  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  us  in  South  America, 
here  England  has  got  hold  of  this  large  patch 
at  our  very  doors,  has  had  it  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  our  peace  and  stability  as  a 
Nation  have  never  suffered  an  atom  on  ac- 
count of  it  1  The  Monroe  Doctrinejiowever, 
you  may  say,  does  not  apply  to  European 
possessions  antedating  the  promulgation  of 
the  Doctrine.  True ;  Dut  why  should  it  not  ? 
If  our  safety  is  threatened  by  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  some  future  encroachment  of  a 
European  Power  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  why  is  it  not  doubly  and  trebly 
threatened  by  the  real,  present,  and  enor- 
mous possession  of  American  territory,  on 
the  part  of  England,  at  our  very  side  ?  If  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine ;  if  our  peace  and  welfare  demand  that 
European  control  be  kept  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  then  our  most  imperative  duty 
is  to  drive  England  out  of  it  at  once.  But 
the  very  fact  that  British  America  in  all  the 
long  past  has  never  been  the  cause  of  any  of 
those  dreadful  evils  against  which  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  used  as  a  prophylactic,  is  the 
best  possible  proof  of  the  utter  baselessness 
of  the  Doctrine  itself.  And  the  fact  that 
our  people  have  so  long  calmly  acquiesced  in 
the  contiguity  of  British  America,  scenting 
in  it  no  danger  to  our  political  institutions  or 
our  prosperity,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  folly,  if  not  the  utter  hollowness,  of  our 
politicians'  protestations  respecting  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  insisting  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Whatever  danger  ever  threatened  us  from 
European  aggressions,  if  any  ever  did  threat- 
en us,  is  something  long  past.  The  danger 
now  is,  not  that  Europe  will  encroach  on  our 
hemisphere,  but  that  we  shall  encroach  on 
the  rights  and  independence  of  the  American 
States.  The  Santo  Domingo  scheme,  inno- 
cent and  even  beneficent  as  it  may  be  made 
to  look,  is  avowedly  only  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  which,  if  not  prompdy  checked,  wiU 
issue  in  our  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
all  the  Latin-American  States.  What  right 
has  our  Nation  to  compel  neighboring  nations 
to  pay  their  debts  ?  With  what  face,  espe- 
cially, can  we  do  it,  when  many  of  our  own 
States  have  repudiated  their  debts,  and  our 
Government  is  confessedly  unable  to  enforce 
the  payment?  No;  we  have  difficult  prob- 
lems enough  of  our  own  to  solve.  Let  us  try 
to  fight  vice,  and  corruption,  and  caste,  die 
clash  of  classes  "and  the  rule  of  bosses  and  of  - 
trusts ;  in  short,  let  us  mind  our  own  business. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  C.  M.  MEAD. 

[This  letter  seems  to  us  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral criticism  to  which  all  purely  doctrinaire 
discussions  of  public  questions  are  subject 
The  statesman  must  talce  facts  as  they  are, 
and  the' facts  are:  (1)  That  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  practically  so  recognized 
by  European  Powers  as  to  become  almost  if 
not  quite  a  recognized  principle  in  inter- 
national law.  (2)  That  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  shall  now  establish  this  doctrine, 
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but  whether  we  shall  now  abandon  it  after  it 
has  been  established  and  by  foreign  Powers 
accepted.  (3)  That  to  draw  an  imaginary 
line  across  the  South  American  continent 
and  refuse  to  allow  European  possessions 
north  of  that  line,  and  to  permit  them  south 
of  that  line,  is  wholly  impracticable.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  maintained  as  a 
whole  or  abandoned  as  a  whole.  (4)  To 
abandon  it  as  a  whole  is  to  allow  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  become  naval  sta- 
tions of  foreign  Powers.  (S)  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  hostile  to 
the  occupation  of  any  territory  in  America, 
by  any  number  of  Europeans  of  any  national- 
ity, provided  they  do  not  become  a  political 
part  of  such  European  nationality,  and  so  a 
possible  peril  on  the  one  hand  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  and  Central  American 
States,  and  on  the  other  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. — The  Editors.] 

The  Needs  of  the  Young  Married  Women 
of  the  Tenements 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

New  York  is  the  center  of  vast  and  effect- 
ive work  done  through  its  settlements, 
churches,  clubs,  and  private  societies,  for 
those  who  for  various  reasons  cannot  under- 
take these  things  for  themselves.  In  our 
settlement,  club,  and  society  work  we  appre- 
ciate and  meet,  to  a  great  extent  the  needs 
of  the  girls  and  boys,  the  men,  and  the  older 
women  of  the  tenements.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  way  of  clubs,  social  or  practi- 
cal, for  the  young  married  women  of  our 
various  neighborhoods. 

No  one  can  deny  that  when  a  young  woman 
undertakes  the  responsibilities  of  wife  and 
mother,  in  small  quarters,  with  all  the  work 
of  die  house  to  do  herself,  and  a  growing 
family  to  care  for,  this  is  the  time  when  most 
she  needs  training,  advice,  and  above  all 
recreation  and  refreshment.  The  young 
women  of  our  tenements  are  progressive, 
intelligent,  aspiring;  they  are  not  content 
with  what  served  to  satisfy  their  mothers. 
They  want  to  be  taught  how  best  to  care  for 
their  children,  their  sick;  how  to  dress  at- 
tractively, how  to  make  their  clothes  and 
hats  tastefully,  how  to  cook  well ;  and  they 
want  more  too — they  want  literature,  physi- 
cal culture,  music.  Opportunities  to  study 
these  things  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
our  young  mothers. 

Who  ought  to  give  them  these  things  ? — or 
rather  help  to  give  them,  for  such  women  as 
I  have  in  mind  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
their  share  and  govern  their  own  clubs. 

What  do  we,  who  are  interested  in  church 
or  settlement  work,  do  for  the  young  girls  of 
our  organizations  when  they  marry/  Do  we 
hold  them  and  inspire  their  lives  at'a  time 
when  they  are  becoming  the  center  of  a 
home  and  of  a  widening  influence  ? 


To  give  our  young  married  women  the 
opportunity  to  become  intelligently  the  cen- 
ter of  life  in  their  homes,  enlarging  the  hori- 
zon of  their  lives  and  thoughts,  and  of  neces- 
sity giving  that  breadth  gained  to  the  home 
life,  helping  them  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
more  than  daily  provider  to  their  children, 
making  themselves  a  real  companion  to  their 
husbands,  and,  above  all,  opening  to  them  a 
new  world  in  themselves — these  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we,  interested  in  die  social 
work  of  our  city,  ought  to  be  bringing  to  the 
young  married  women  as  well  as  to  the  girls. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Married  Branch 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  covers  this 
ground.  It  does  not;  for  it  only  admits  as 
members  married  women  who  were  pre- 
viously members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Soci- 
ety. It  is  also  an  organization  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  this  rea- 
son would  not  reach  all. 

We  want  a  society  for  which  every  young 
married  woman  will  be  eligible  who  feels 
the  need  of  companionship  and  inspiration 
in  her  work  and  in  her  recreation.  I  have 
visited  with  great  pleasure  several  societies 
of  this  kind  in  various  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  in  two  of  the  settlements 
of  this  city.  We  need  more  of  these  clubs, 
and  we  need  the  federation  of  those  already 
existing. 

This  work  will  not  be  thoroughly  and  effect- 
ively done  until  those  interested  get  together 
and,  by  their  united  efforts,  suggestions,  and 
enthusiasm,  develop  the  work  already  in 
progress,  and  take  measures  to  spread  it. 

Such  a  society  as  I  have  suggested  exists 
at  St.  George's  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square, 
started  by  Dr.  Rainsford,  who  felt  that  the 
needs  of  the  young  married  women  of  the 
neighborhood  ought  to  be  met  It  is  non- 
sectarian,  and  receives  no  appropriation  from 
the  church.  A  prayer,  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  impresses  me  every  time  I 
hear  it  One  clause  reads:  "Help  us  with 
earnestness  of  purpose  to  guard  and  sanc- 
tify all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  our 
homes,  that  in  so  doing  we  may  further  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  our  city  and  Nation." 

Is  not  this  the  underlying  meaning  of  this 
work,  whether  practical,  physical,  or  social — 
the  building  up  of  the  individual,  not  with 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  individual  as  an  end, 
but  for  the  strengthening,  the  elevating  of 
the  home,  that  the  light  that  shines  iron 
it,  the  strength  that  goes  forth  from  it  in 
the  lives  of  good  and  true-  men  and  woraes, 
may  indeed  further  the  Kingdom  of  God  m 
our  city?  Maud  Cabot. 

A  Dissolute  Sheet! 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  do  not  care  to  recommend  to  my  friends 
any  newspaper  that  advocates  Free-Love. 

George  C.  Maynard. 

Washington,  D.  C 
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"Especially  the 

Buffalo  lithia  Water 

of  Virginia." 

For  Bright' s  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Calculi,  Gout, 
Rheumatism  and  all  Diseases  Dependent 
Upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  London,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  his  "  Hand-Book  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,"  in  the  citation 
of  remedies  under  the  head  of  "Chronic  Blight's  p,.--, - n  »  —  — -  — —  of  Virginia, 
Disease,"  says:  "Mineral  waters,  especially  the  DVlTAlAJ  UTH1A luUUf  has  many 
advocates."    "Also,  under  «*plt— -  n  m  — — -j-m  ttimwm 

"Albuminuria,"  he  says:     DUcHlM)  LllHIli  lUUUf  is  highly  recommended." 


George  Halsted  Boy  land,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in 
'  "        *  *  '  "     > absolutely 

Disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  Buffalo  Utma  Water,  panied  by  a  milk  diet. 


the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  22,  1896,  says :  There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in 
all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and  Bright's  Djitnin  f  mnm  111 ■  ■  ■  ■■    sPrinS  No>  2.  accom- 


In  all  cases  of  pregnancy,  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  confine- 
ment, if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed,  the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and 
the  patient  has  a  positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions." 

T.  Grlswold  Comstock,  A.  M„  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says :  "  I  have  often  prescribed 
RinniA  I  mna  litem*  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  conditions  and  in  Renal  Calculi,  accom- 
DVXrAuW  bliniAnAlKK  panied  by  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.   In  Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is  especially  efficacious." 
Medical  testimony  which  defies  all  imputation  or  question  mailed  to  any  address. 

Buffalo  Una*  Water  and  grocers  generally. 

PROPRIETOR    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 


Authority  on 

Bright's  Disease 
Cystitis  and 
Diabetes 

This  Book  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  cost — if  afflicted  or  in  doubt. 

We  are  Specialists  in  these  three  diseases. 

We  cannot  cure  all  ills,  but  do  a  few  things  well. 

We  do  cure  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes — acute  or  chronic. 

Proof  I  Our  patients  secure  Life  Insurance  after  previous  rejection. 

Lesser  Kidney  Troubles  are  naturally  the  more  quickly  cured. 

Uremic  Poisoning  is  very  prevalent  and  very  dangerous. 

Analysis  of  Urine  (free)  necessary  to  detect  these  stealthy  diseases. 

We  compound  no  patent  medicines. 

Ours  are  herbal,  non-poisonous,  and  non-alcoholic  preparations. 
Investigation  compels  belief.    Established  1890. 

The  Tompkins-Corbin  Co,  "J^ffST 


There  are  Many  Imitations  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

 and  

Baker's  Chocolate 

Don't  be  misled  by  them  I 

Our  trade-mark  is  on  every  pack- 
age of  genuine  goods.  Un- 
der the  decisions  of  several 
United  States  Courts,  no 
other  chocolate  or  cocoa  than 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  is  en- 
titled to  be  sold  as  "Baker's 
^T^tftwigM      Cocoa"  or  "Baker  s  Chocolate" 


Look  for  this  Trade-Mark 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  recipe  book 

sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  ij8o    Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

45  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 
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Hardy  Thlox 

Will  Bloom  from  June  until  Frost 

This  glorious  family  of  hardy  perennials  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  widely  known  and  popular  of  all 
the  various  plants  which  we  have  in  our  gardens. 
Certainly,  no  perennial  is  more  worthy  of  culture, 
more  satisfactory  in  every  situation,  or  more  effect- 
ive either  as  individual  plants  or  grouped  in  masses 
in  the  shrubbery  beds.  Phloxes  are  well  adapted 
for  cutting  and  are  exceedingly  fioriferous.  Every 
shoot  is  topped  with  a  heavy  pyramidal  cluster. 
From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  bloom,  the  gar- 
den borders  can  be  kept  aflame  with  great  cone- 
flowers  of  brilliant  colors,  and  they  fill  in  the  season 
when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 

SPRING  PRICE  UST  NOW  READY 
Ask  for  Booklot,  A  Calendar  of  Hardy  Prtniuals. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Field  Grown  Plants  :  :  S1^  too 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

— W|L  WARNER  HARPER,  Pr*. 

AT  ANDORRA 

Phlox  u  a  Border  Plant  Che»tl\Ut  Mill        -  Phila. 


Three  Size* : 
No.  i — 1 1  ,  x  26  In. 
No.  1 — 18  x  16  in. 
No.  I — z.,: :  x  26  In 


Witt's 
Corrugated  Can 


For  Ashes 


Take  no  chances.    Your  house  is  not 
safe  from  fire  unless  kitchen  and  furnace 
ashes  are  put  in  Witt's  Can,  the  only  fire-proof  ash  can. 
Indispensable  to  a  neat  yard  or  cellar. 

For  Garbage  In  Witt's  Can  &arbaSe  offends 
M*ao*'  neither  eye  nor  nose  ;   can't  attract 
flies  nor  be  scattered  by  dogs.  The  sanitary  garbage  holder. 

No  wooden  staves  to  break  off ;  no  iron  supports  to  add 
needless  weight.    A  trim  can  made  of  corrugated  steel 
(one  piece),  galvanized  and  with  close  fitting  lid. 
Strongest  ash  and  garbage  can  made. 

m|Mi,  p_|1  for  ashes,  garbage  and  for 
"111  S  rail  general  household  use. 
Easily  carried.  Practically  never  wears  out. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Witt's" 

{"  Wilt's  Can"  slammed  in  lid.)  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  us 
his  name;  we  will  send  you  through  him,  on  his  order,  Can  or  Pail 

on  approval. 

If  you  like  it,  pay  the  dealer;  if  not,  send  it  bark  to  him;  we  wil* 
protect  the  dealer  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  If  you  have  no  dealer 

order  direct  from  us.     Write  us  for  any  further  information.  Easy  to  carry. 

THE.  WITT  CORNICE.  CO.,  Dept.  O.    Cinclnn%tibzcOi,y  Gt*0 »»"  *  "»4 7 
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Back  to  Harbin 


The  indications  are  that 
the  Russian  retreat  will  be 
i  continued  until  Harbin  is  reached,  al- 
■  though  some  reports  state  that  there  will 
i  be  an  attempt  to  make  a  stand  at  a  point 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Tie  Pass,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Harbin.    Marshal  Oyama  himself 
was  surprised  that  Tie  Pass  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians  with  very  slight 
resistance,  fpr  this  point  is  naturally  the 
best  suited  for  defense  between  Muk- 
den and  Harbin,  and  had  been  fortified 
extensively;    All  accounts  agree  that  the 
blow  to  the  Russian  army  at  Mukden 
and  in  the  pursuit  that  followed  was 
crushing  and  disastrous.    While  no  large 
part  of  General  Kuropatkin's  command 
was  captured  in  a  body,  several  small 
portions  of  it  were  cut  off  and  captured 
or  destroyed.    One  detachment  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Russian  line  is  said 
to  have  been  driven  into  the  mountains 
and  to  be  in  desperate  straits.  The 
Russians  lost  enormous  quantities  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  captured  or  de- 
stroyed by  themselves  in  theipflight,  and 
as  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  in  the 
ten  days'  fighting  in  the  Mukden  region 
far  surpassed  anything  which  the  world 
has  ever  known,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
maining Russian  stores  of  ammunition 
cannot  be  what  is  needed  for  another 
great  battle.    Naturally,  the  Japanese 
are  elated,  and  are  carrying  on  the  pur- 
suit with  spirit  and  vigor,  using  the  great 
masses  of  supplies  accumulated  during 
the  winter.    They  had  outflanked  the 
Russian  position  at  Tie  Pass  before  its 
capture,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
large  bodies  of  the  Japanese  had  cut  the 
railroad  north  of  General  Kuropatkin. 
At  the  present  writing,  however,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Russians  will  withdraw 
what  remains  of  their  army  in  safety  to 
Harbin,  or  to  the  point  they  may  choose 
for  a  new  base  of  concentration.  No 
floubt  they  will  tear  up  the  railroad  as 


they  go,  and  this  may  retard  the  Japanese 
advance-  over  the  three  hundred  miles 
between  Mukden  and  Harbin,  but  not 
seriously,  for  the  Japanese  have  already 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  rapid 
and  efficient  railroad-builders  in  the 
world.  Military  critics  agree  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Russians  to  gather  a 
new  army  at  Harbin  of  sufficient  size  to 
face  Marshal  Oyama  this  year  with  any 
chance  of  success.  The  railroad  has 
long  been  overtaxed,  and  is  in  danger 
of  breaking  down  altogether.  Russian 
sympathizers  can  find  room  for  hope 
only  in  the  possibility  of  a  naval  victory 
by  Admiral  Rojesvensky.  The  report 
that  his  fleet  had  left  Madagascan  waters  - 
seems  to  be  .true,  but  whether  it  is  on  its 
return  to  Europe  or  is  moving  forward 
to  the  Far  East  is  not  certain,  although 
the  general  belief  seems  now  to  incline 
to  the  latter  theory.  Rojesvensky  has 
over  twenty  battle-ships  and  cruisers, 
and  his  force  is  therefore  at  least  theo- 
retically much  superior  to  Admiral 
Togo's.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Japanese  are  infinitely 
superior  in  the  skill  of  men  and  officers, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  actual  war  expe- 
rience. A  strong  Japanese  squadron, 
probably  under  Admiral  Togo,  is  known 
to  be  cruising  south  of  Singapore,  over 
two  thousand  miles  from  Japan,  evidently 
with  the  hope  of  intercepting  Admiral 
Rojesvensky  if  he  attempts  to  pass 
either  the  Straits  of  Malacca  or  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  on  his  way  to  Vladivo- 
stok, his  probable  destination  if  he  goes 
East  at  all. 


The  Naw  Russian 

Commander 


It  is  an  almost  unheard 
of  thing  that  a  general 
in  command  of  a  great 
army  should  be  superseded  immediately 
after  a  defeat  and  while  he  is  still  en- 
deavoring to  rally  his  forces.  This  is 
what  has  happened  to  General  Kuropat- 
kin.   Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  won 
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no  great  battle  nor  any  engagement  of 
consequence  against  the  Japanese,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  General  Kuropatkin  is 
not  as  blameworthy  as  might  appear 
without  reflection.  It  has  never  been 
denied  that  his  judgment  and  advice 
have  again  and  again  been  thwarted  by 
direct  orders  from  the  War  Office  at  St 
Petersburg.  Notably  was  this  the  case 
when  he  was  forced  to  detach  a  large 
part  of  his  army  and  send  it  south  in 
the  impossible  hope  of  relieving  Port 
Arthur,  or  perhaps  of  distracting  the 
Japanese  commanders  by  a  feint  at  so 
doing — a  maneuver  that  resulted  disas- 
trously. It  has  been  understood  that 
General  Kuropatkin  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  favored  the  plan  of  retreating 
gradually  as  the  Japanese  advanced, 
with  no  more  resistance  than  was  needed 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  of  avoiding 
a  decisive  action  until  a  really  overwhelm- 
ing force  had  been  gathered  at  Harbin  or 
elsewhere.  The  discredited  Viceroy, 
Alexiev,  in  his  ignorance  of  Japanese 
power,  skill,  and  courage,  evidently 
thought  that  almost  any  Russian  force 
was  able  to  cope  with  such  an  army  as 
Japan  could  put  in  the  field.  The 
battle  of  the  Yam  showed  this  to  be  a 
ridiculous  fallacy;  but  the  war  party 
around  the  Czar  needed  to  have  the 
lesson  repeated  half  a  dozen  times  before 
they  learned  it,  and  now  are  glad  to 
shift  the  burden  of  blame  upon  Kuro- 
patkin's  shoulders.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kuropatkin  undoubtedly  had  his  limita- 
tions, and  did  not  entirely  possess  the 
confidence  of  his  subordinates.  This  is 
very  evident  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  what  was  said  of  Kuropatkin 
in  Mr.  Kennan's  article  called  "  Russian 
Views  of  Kuropatkin  and  his  Army."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  the 
letters  from  Russian  officers  quoted  by 
Mr.  Kennan  not  a  little  distrust  of  Kuro- 
patkin was  shown,  and  the  writer  added, 
"  The  army  knows  and  loves  only  one 
general,  and  that  is  '  Papa '  Linevich. 
No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  army  I 
have  been,  I  have  heard  everywhere  the 
words,  •  If  Papasha  were  only  here  I'  He 
is  the  man  whom  both  officers  and  sol- 
diers trust,  and  with  him  they  will  take 
anything."  It  is  General  Linevich  who 
has  been  selected  to  succeed  General 


Kuropatkin,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
battle,  when  the  other  Russian  com- 
mands were  disorganized  and  some  of 
them  in  panic,  General  Linevich  inarched 
off  his  regiments  in  perfect  order,  no 
doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice.    The  new  commander  of  the 
Russian  land  forces  in  Asia  is  sixty-five 
years  old,  and  has  been  fighting  since  he 
was  twenty-one.    He  took  part  in  the 
war  with  Turkey  in  1877-8,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  relief  of  the  Legations  at 
Peking,  was  for  a  time  Governor-General 
of  the  Amur  district,  and  later  on  had 
command  of  the  Russian  forces  at 
Vladivostok.    He  has  been  in  action  in 
the  present  war  time  and  again,  has 
shared  the  hardships  of  his  men,  and 
has  looked  after  their  welfare  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  way.    In  the  battle  of 
Mukden  he  was  reported  as  having  re- 
pulsed thirteen  consecutive  attacks  of 
the  Japanese  in  one  day,  and  a  week 
later,  under  orders,  he  marched  north, 
as  the  despatches  put  it,  "with  music 
playing,  the  men  singing,  and  scarcely  a 
straggler  lost  in  the  long  and  difficult 
march." 

• 

RuuUn  Finance.  The  chief  Subject  «f  dlS- 

cussion  during  the  past 
week  touching  the  situation  in  Russia 
has  been  the  financial  question.  The 
heavy  indebtedness  of  Russia  to  France 
was  commented  upon  in  these  columns 
last  week.  The  Russian  Government 
proposed  to  become  an  additional  debtor 
to  French  investors  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  loan 
the  French  bankers  have  declined  to 
finance,  a  fact  which  is  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  growing  apprehension 
of  French  investors  in  regard  to  the 
outcome  of  events  in  Russia.  In  France, 
as  in  this  country,  there  is  the  greatest 
friendliness  for  and  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  Russian  people;* bai.  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  French  Government 
to  hold  in  check  the  sharp  criticism  of 
the  Russian  Government  both  by  the 
French  press  and  French  public  men. 
France  remains  loyal  to  her  old  airy; 
but  it  is  evident  that  a  great  number  of 
the  French  people  disapprove  of  the 
autocracy  as  thoroughly  as  Americans 
disapprove  of  that  antiquated,  inefficient. 
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and  tyrannical  system  of  misgovernment. 
That  the  French  Ministers  have  in  any 
way  interfered  in  the  financial  transac- 
tion between  the  Russian  Government 
and  French  bankers  is  improbable ;  but 
so  important  a  step  as  the  refusal  to  loan 
an  additional  one  hundred  millions  can 
hardly  have  been  taken  without  the 
knowledge  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
consent  of  the  Ministry.    Acting  from 
motives  of  the  sincerest  friendship  for 
Russia,  the  French  Ministry  may  very 
well  have  indicated  its  willingness  to 
allow  the  bankers  to  treat  the  question 
from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view; 
for  any  influence  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Russia  to  persuade  her  to 
accept  peace  will  be  an  expression  of  the 
truest  friendship  for  that  country.  That 
Russia  has  reached  the  end  of  her  finan- 
cial resources  is  by  no  means  a  fact. 
The  Government  is  now  proposing  to 
secure  the  additional  one  hundred  mill- 
ions from  her  own  people,  and  will 
probably  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
doing  so ;  but  her  resources  have  been 
severely  strained,  and  another  year  of 
war  on  the  scale  upon  which  it  has  been 
waged  during  the  last  twelve  months 
would  bring  about  a  financial  crisis. 
The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  some  months  ago, 
"The  war  with  Japan  will  be  won  at 
this  desk."   That  was  what  the  world 
thought  probable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle;  but  in  finance,  as  in  equip- 
ment, commissary  support,  prevision, 
fighting  qualities,  and  strategy,  the  Jap- 
anese have  so  far  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  Russians. 


An  interesting,  and  to 
The  \£  H«wSirtton  most  an  unexpected, 

disclosure  of  the  so- 
called  Japanese!  "  yellow  peril,"  as  it  is 
supposed  to  menace  Hawaii,  is  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post,"  writing  from  Honolulu 
under  date  of  February  28.  The  cor- 
respondent states  that  the  sugar-planters 
there  would  like  to  supplant  Japanese 
labor  by  the  introduction  for  ten  years 
of  thirty  thousand  Chinese  coolies  under 
an  indenture  labor  system,  one  appar- 
ently similar  to  that  by  which  the 


mine-owners  have  introduced  Chinese 
coolies  into  the  Transvaal.  According 
to  the  correspondent,  the  Japanese  leave 
the  work  in  the  cane-fields,  for  which 
they  originally  emigrate  to  Hawaii, 
and  which  white  men  will  not  do,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  whites  in  the 
skilled  trades  and  in  business.  Owing 
to  their  numbers,  the  Japanese  "are  actu- 
ally gaining  control  of  one  b'ne  of  indus- 
try after  another,"  and  "  in  spite  of  their 
political  disability  "  are  "  Japanizing  the 
country."  These  planters  look  forward 
to  a  time,  after  the  growth  of  another 
generation  shall  have  removed  political 
disabilities  for  the  Japanese  born  on 
American  soil,  when  they  will  outnum- 
ber the  whites,  and  secure  both  political 
and  industrial  control  of  the  islands. 
So  great  does  this  menace  seem  that  the 
planters  are  ready  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  organized  labor,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Congress  permission  to  introduce 
Chinese  coolies.  Last  July  Governor 
Carter  appointed  a  committee  of  inves- 
tigation, composed  of  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Builders'  and  Traders'  Ex- 
change and  of  three  representatives  of 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  The 
report  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
coolies,  just  completed,  is  as  yet  unsigned 
by  the  three  representatives  of  organized 
labor.  To  secure  their  signatures  the 
planters  propose,  the  correspondent 
states,  to  agree  with  organized  labor  to 
a  system  of  arbitration  for  all  strike  dif- 
ficulties; to  the  exclusion  of  Orientals 
from  all  skilled  or  semi-skilled  positions 
on  plantations,  and  to  expending  #25,- 
000,  under  the  direction  of  the  unions, 
to  induce  white  immigration,  the  amount 
to  be  increased  should  the  scheme  prove 
successful.  At  this  distance  it  seems 
most  doubtful  whether  the  support  of 
organized  labor  can  be  bought  even  on 
such  favorable  terms.  But  whatever  the 
outcome  in  Hawaii,  the  correspondent's 
statements  are  most  interesting  as  in 
part  explaining  hostility  to  the  Japanese 
existing  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature  has  passed  a  joint 
resolution  favoring  restricted  Japanese 
immigration.  Hostility  to  a  race  because 
of  their  skill  and  efficiency,  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  replace  immigrants  of 
high  intelligence  by  others  of  a  lower 
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grade  of  ability  and  character,  indicate, 
it  seems  to  us,  not  a  "yeilow  peril "  but. 
a  white  one — the  peril  of  bigoted,  com- 
mercialism. The  dangers  of  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  coolie  labor  on  a  basis 
of  serfdom,  are  shown  by  the  experience 
of  England  in  South  Africa. 


From  recent  English  and 
STtheR^d    South  African  newspapers 

The  Outlook  has  collected 
some  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Chinese  coolie  ordinance 
on  the  Rand.  This  testimony  comes 
from  newspapers  as  far  apart  geographi- 
cally and  as  widely  differing  in  opinion 
on  the  Balfour  Government's  Chinese 
policy  as  the  Manchester  "Guardian" 
and  the  Natal  "Witness,"  a  morning 
paper  published  at  Maritzburg,  the  po- 
litical capital  of  Natal.  And  the  signifi- 
cant fact  about  'this  testimony  is  that 
none  of  it  is  from  the  editorial  columns 
either  of  the  Manchester  "Guardian," 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese-  com- 
pound system,  or  of  the  Natal  "Wit- 
ness," which,  with  all  other  Maritzburg 
and  Durban  papers,  was  a  thick-and-thin 
supporter  of  Lord  Milner  and  the  labor 
policy  on  the  Rand  for  which  the  late 
High  Commissioner  is  responsible.  The 
quotations  are  from  the  news  columns, 
and  obviously  were  not  written  as  con- 
tributions to  the  Chinese  controversy, 
which  is  still  disturbing  both  England 
and  all  the  South  African  colonies.  The 
"  Guardian  "  quotation  is  from  a  home 
letter  of  an  officer  in  the  mercantile 
marine  who  is  now  engaged  in  trans- 
porting Chinese  coolies  to  Durban, 
where,  closely  guarded,  they  are  shipped 
by  rail  to  Johannesburg.  "This,"  he 
writes, "  is  a  horrid  trade,  and  the  sooner 
I  am  out  of  it  the  better.  We  have  just 
had  two  thousand  coolies  on  board,  and 
on  a  long  voyage  through  the  tropics 
things  are  just  indescribable,  for  the 
Chinaman  is  not  the  cleanest  human 
who  walks  the  earth.  We  had  a  lot  of 
bad  characters  in  the  batch  we  ■  have 
just  landed,  who  gave  us  no  end  of  trou- 
ble on  board.  The  Mandarins  up  north 
are  sending  many  of  their  dangerous 
element  to  the  recruiting  depots,  and  get 
so  much  a  head  for  them,  and  glad 


enough  they  are  to  get  rid  of  them  so 
easily."    The  second  quotation  is  from 
a  news-letter  of  the  Johannesburg  cor- 
respondent of  the  Natal  "Witness," 
describing  an  outbreak  of  Chinamen  at 
the  Glen  Deep  mine.    "  The  coolies  at 
this  mine,"  he  writes, "  are  mostly  recent 
arrivals,  and  have  been  very  troublesome. 
They  have  taken  a-  great  dislike  to  the 
mine  manager,  who,  I  am  told,  dare  not 
go  into  the  Chinese  compound  except 
with  a  body-guard  of  police.    This  man- 
ager's house  resembles  a  fort,  being  sur- 
rounded with  barbed-wire  entanglements 
in  case  the  coolies  try  to  rush  it,  yet  the 
manager  is  by  no  .means,  severe."  In 
the  "  Witness  "  of  .the  same  date  there 
is  the  usual  weekly  survey  of  local  trade, 
in  which  occurs  the  statement,  written 
apropos  of  the  existing  commercial  de- 
pression in  Maritzburg,  that-  "it  is 
noticeable  that  many  Maritzburg  trades- 
men are  far  less  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese  for  the  Rand 
than  they  were."    "The  Chinese,": it  is 
added,  "  were  looked  upon  as  saving  the 
situation  and  stemming  the  depression 
throughout    South   Africa.  Although 
there  are  many  thousands  now  on  the 
Rand,  the  depression  has  in  some  ways 
become  more  acute  than  it  was  prior  to 
their  advent."    Six  months  ago  the 
Manchester  "Guardian"  published  a 
letter  from  a  Lancashire  miner  on  the 
Rand  which  stated  that  with  the  coming 
of  the.  Chinese  there  had.  been  a  falling 
•off  in  the  number  of  skilled  white  men 
employed  below  ground.    This,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  with  the  cheap,  coolie 
labor  the  mine  managers  dispensed  with 
power  drills,  which  must  be  superin- 
tended by  white  miners,  a  fact  which 
quite  recently  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  "  Westminster  Gazette."    In  view  of 
.all  this  light  on  labor  Conditions  on  the 
Rand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bal- 
four Government  had  a  majority  of.  only 
twenty-four  on  the  recent  <vote  •  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Chinese  labor 
question. 


An  English  Municipal 
Express  Service 


^Among  the  large 
English  municipali- 
ties Manchester  is 
now  leading  in  its  streetcar  service. 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  now  remote 
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period  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  more 
interested  in  municipal  achievement  than 
in  Empire,  when  Birmingham  led  the 
way  in  all  municipal  enterprises  ;  and  for 
two  decades-  it  gave  a  really  valuable  ex? 
ample  to  all  other  English  municipalities, 
and  showed  what  was  possible  in  munici- 
pal development     But  Birmingham's 
street-car  system  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  dividend-earning  company;  so  that 
Birmingham  has  no  opportunity  of  giving 
a  lead  in  this  newest  phase  of  English 
municipal  enterprise.     The  lead  has 
gone  to  Manchester,  and  to  Manchester 
must  be  given  credit  for  the  organization 
of  a  municipal  express  service  which  is 
now  being  worked  on  an  extensive  scale. 
It  is  applicable  to  parcels  up  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  which 
are  collected  and  delivered  not  only 
within  the  wide  municipal  boundaries  of 
Manchester,  but  also  in  large  industrial 
towns  such  as  Bury  and  Rochdale,  which 
are  ten  miles  distant  from  Manchester, 
and  are  connected  with  the  city  by  the 
inter-municipal  street-car  service.  Fifteen 
outlying  towns  come  within  the  new  serv- 
ice, and  practically  every  village  and 
town  which  can  be  reached  from  Man- 
chester by  the  street-cars  is  .  included. 
The  central  receiving  house'  for  parcels 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
twenty-six  other  depots  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  Manchester  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  villages.    At  the  central 
depot  parcels  are  received  over  the  coun- 
ter, and  there  are  collecting  wagons  which 
call  at  warehouses,  offices,  and  stores. 
At  each  of  the  depots  messengers  are 
employed  to  deliver  parcels,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  storekeepers  along 
the  street-car  routes  act  as  receiving 
agents.    Whenever  it  is  expedient,  and 
generally  in  cases  where  parcels  do  not 
exceed  twenty-eight  pounds  in  weight 
and  delivery  is  urgent,  the  parcels  go  by 
the  ordinary  street-cars.    Heavier  par- 
cels and  accumulations  go  by  special 
freight-cars.    Charges  are  fixed  accord- 
ing to  weight  and  distance,  commencing 
at  four  cents,  and  in  all  cases  the  serv- 
ice includes  delivery  to  the  consignee. 
These  charges  are  on  a  much  lower 
scale  than  even  those  of  the  parcels  post, 
and  the  maximum  weight  is  much  greater. 
The  city  had  to  obtain  Parliamentary 


powers  for  this  new  departure.;  The 
railway  companies,  the  .carriers,:  and  rthe 
team-owners  appeared  before  Parliament- 
ary committees  .in  opposition, >  urging 
that  the  municipality  was  invading;  their 
province.  But  the  ratepayers  in  Man- 
chester had  indorsed  by  theic  vote'  the 
city's  application  for  the  new:  powers, 
and  these  were  accordingly  granted.';  The 
city  has  had  control  ;  of  the  street-cars 
for  only  about  three  years.  It  took^the 
car  lines  over  when  the  system'  was 
electrified ;  but  already  the  greatiy-'im- 
proved  car  service  is  telling  on  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  Manchester.  :Res- 
taurateurs  are  complaining  that  their 
business  is  dwindling,  owing,  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatly  accelerated:  itreetncar 
service  is  enabling  business  men  who 
formerly  went  to  restaurants  to  go  to 
their  homes  for  their  midday  meals. 
The  Ship  Canal,  in  which:  as  a  munci- 
pality  Manchester  is  the  dominanfcpart- 
ner,  is  now  gradually  improving1  and 
strengthening  its  position.  In  1904  the 
net  increase  in  earnings  was  over:  $.100,- 
000,  and  the  sea-borne  inward  and  out- 
ward traffic  aggregated  3,618,000  tons, 
as  compared,  with  686,000  tons  iii  1894, 
when  the  Canal  first  came  into  service. 


Revive  of  the  Sep«.f  Since  the  introduc- 
Schools  Question  in  tion.  of  the  bill  for 
the  autonomy  of 
two  new  Provinces  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  the  Government  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  met  with  strong  opposition 
in  Parliament  and  loud  complaints  from 
all  parts  of  Canada  by  reason  of  the 
educational  clause  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  critics,  perpetuates  in  favor  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  two  Provinces  a 
system  of  separate  schools.  Not  only 
his  political  opponents,  but  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  some  of  his  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  against 
the  Canadian  Premier.-  Mr.  Clifford 
Sifton,  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
resigned,  and  the  Minister,.  ojL  Finance 
and  the  Postmaster-General  are  said  to 
be  about  to  resign.  The  objections 
against  separate  schools  in  the  two  Prov- 
inces, which,  as  pointed  out  in  our  issue 
of  March  1 1 ,  have  an  area  of  550,345 
square  miles,  have  a  legal  and  political 
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as  well  as  a  social  aspect  It  is  urged 
that  the  subject  of  education  is  properly 
a  provincial  one ;  that  the  new  Provinces 
do  not  come  within  that  provision  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation  Act  of  1867  by 
which  the  original  Provinces  were  to 
retain  the  separate  school  systems  then 
existing ;  and  it  is  argued  incontroverti- 
bly  that  the  establishment  of  a  dual 
system  over  vast  areas  of  a  mixed  popu- 
lation would  draw  mischievous  lines  of 
social  and  religious  cleavage.  Petitions 
have  been  sent  in  that  object  to  the  edu- 
cational clause,  though  loyally  accepting 
the  rest  of  the  bill ;  and  the  Conserva- 
tive opposition  has  found  such  a  valu- 
able weapon  in  the  situation  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  pressed  without  reconsidering 
the  whole  question.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
a  few  days  ago  announced  that  the 
Government  would  try  to  amend  the 
educational  clause  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
whole  country,  and  for  the  time  being 
his  critics  are  waiting  to  see  how  he  will 
meet  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The 
point  at  issue  is  whether  the  Dominion 
Government  has  any  obligation  or 
authority  to  perpetuate  in  the  two  Prov- 
inces the  separate  school  laws  existing 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  out  of  which 
the  Provinces  were  carved,  the  contention 
of  the  Liberal  and  English-speaking 
Canadians  being,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
provinces  should  come  into  the  federation 
with  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  schools 
as  they  see  fit.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Provinces  do  not  want  separate 
schools,  and  that  they  resent  federal 
interference  in  forcing  such  schools  upon 
them. 

® 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
the  Huitobt'cue     would  be  inconsist- 
ent if  he  persisted  in 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  Provinces. 
In  1896  he  opposed  and  defeated  apian 
of  federal  interference  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  he  is  now  charged  with 
supporting.  The  Manitoba  schools  ques- 
tion, which  was  discussed  more  or  less 
throughout  the  continent,  was  settled 
aly  by  referring  back  to  that  Province 
e  direction  of  its  own  schools,  and 
ere  is  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  set- 
.ng  the  present  difficulty.   To  Ameri- 
ans  the  duty  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 


ment seems  so  plain  and  simple  that  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out ;  but  the 
political  pressure  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians, who  number  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population  of  the  Dominion,  has 
compelled  a  hesitating  attitude  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  this  kind.  Sir  Wil- 
frid's intention  to  reconsider  his  position 
will  doubtless  be  influenced  by  his  fel- 
low-countrymen of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec; but  he  braved  the  wrath  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  there  eight  years  ago 
successfully,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  do  so  again  if  the  bishops  attempt  to 
dictate  to  him.  He  has  stronger  rea- 
sons for  standing  firm  now  than  he  had 
when  the  Manitoba  schools  question 
was  settled.  Although  separate  schools 
were  legally  abolished  under  that  settle- 
ment, certain  concessions  as  to  religious 
teaching  were  made  to  the  Catholic 
minority,  and  these  would  prevent  the 
school  system  in  force  there  being  con- 
sidered free  and  secular  as  we  under- 
stand it  For  that  reason  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  Canada  and  of  practical  interest 
to  this  country  that  the  educational 
future  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  of  the 
additional  Provinces  which  will  be  created 
out  of  the  vast  area  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  should  be  assured  as  free  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

All  just  men  and  all  men 
s£d2i  t«*  interested  in  the  welfare  of 

the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  ought  earnestly  to  oppose  a  spe- 
cial tax  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  This 
bill,  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  346,  pro- 
vides for  the  levying  of  a  special  tax 
upon  all  sales  or  transfers  of  shares  of 
stock  of  corporations  made  hereafter  in 
this  State.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is 
two  dollars  upon  every  hundred  shares 
of  stock.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature  are  in  favor  of 
this  bill  and  that  the  Governor  is  in- 
clined to  support  it  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  passed  and  signed  unless  a  vigorous 
protest  is  made  throughout  the  State.  It 
seems  to  The  Outlook  that  there  are  two 
strong  grounds  for  such  a  protest  First, 
the  tax  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  impor- 
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tant  financial  interests  of  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
what  injures  New  York  City  injures  the 
rest  of  the  State  by  reflection.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  criticism  of  over- 
speculation  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every- 
body who  looks  at  the  facts  that  without 
the  regulating  influence  of  the  Exchange 
the  stability  and  supremacy  of  New  York 
as  a  financial  center  would  be  seriously 
threatened.    Over-speculating  in  cotton 
is  a  bad  thing,  but  cotton  is  a  commod- 
ity, and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an 
exchange  regulated  by  honorable  men 
where  cotton  may  be  sold  and  bought 
at  a  legitimate  market  price.    So  legiti- 
mate railway,  industrial,  mining,  and 
bank  stocks  represent  actual  commodi- 
ties, and  the  whole  banking  system  of 
the  State,  with  its  opportunity  for  sav- 
ing and  thrift,  rests  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  stability  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.    A  tax  of  two  dollars 
for  every  hundred  shares  sold  or  trans- 
ferred on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  likely  to  drive 
the  legitimate  trade  in  stocks  out  of  the 
State  to  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
or  Montreal.    This  in  turn  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  banks  of  the  city,  and 
therefore    the  banks  throughout  the 
State  who  are  their  correspondents. 
Those  legislators  and  citizens  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  who  say,  "  Let  us  tax 
New  York  stock-brokers ;  they  are  rich 
and  can  afford  to  pay  what  we  de- 
mand, and  we  can  have  the  money  for 
road  and  bridge  improvements,"  over- 
look the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  most  seriously  taxing  them- 
selves. For  a  serious  financial  injury  to 
New  York  is  an  injury  to  customers,  bor- 
rowers, investors,  and  depositors  through- 
out the  entire  State.  The  second  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  is  even  yet  more  serious. 
If  it  is  passed  and  this  tax  on  trading  in 
stocks  is  established,  a  precedent  will 
be  established  at  the  same  time  which  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  all  forms  of 
industry.    It  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  economics  that  wealth  should  be  taxed 
but  energy  never.   Those  countries  that 
tax  energy  or  industry  inevitably  tax 
themselves  into  poverty.    On  a  purely 
selfish  basis  every  State  ought  to  encour- 


age industry  in  order  that  wealth  may  be 
produced  from  which  taxes,  may  be 
raised.    If  stock-selling  may  be  taxed, 
then  dry-goods  selling,  prescription-com-- 
pounding,  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions 
by  newspapers,  the  selling  of  milk  or- 
cattle  or  any  other  agricultural  produce, 
may  be  taxed.  No  tax  upon  industry  or- 
energy  ought  to  be  submitted  to  except 
in  times  of  great  exigency,  and  then  it I 
ought  to  bear  equally  upon  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  taxation  of  stock  certifi-'. 
cates  during  the  Spanish  War.  Those-, 
merchants  or  farmers,  if  any  such  there 
are,  who  now  look  with  indifference  on  this 
attempt  unjustly  to  reach  the  pockets  of, 
the  stock-broker,  would  feel  quite  differ- 
ently if  the  tax  were  laid  upon  every' 
hundred  yards  of  cotton  cloth  or  silk 
velvet,  or  every  hundred  pounds  of  prime 
butter,  which  they  sold.    The  Outlook  , 
opposes  Senate  Bill  No.  346  because  it- 
is  likely  in  the  end  to  do  quite  as  much; 
harm  to  the  "  up  the  State  counties  "  as 
it  does  to  New  York  City. 


Mere  Vandalism 


Mr.  Alton  D.  Adams 
begins  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  "  Cassier's  Magazine  " 
with  these  words :  "  Niagara  Falls  are  . 
doomed.  Children  already  born  may  , 
yet  walk  dryshod  from  the  mainland  of . 
the  New  York  State  Reservation  to  Goat 
Island  across  the  present  bed  of  the  Ni- 
agara River,"  and  recent  accounts  of  the 
latest  schemes  at  Albany  seem  to  afford 
rational  ground  for  this  dismal  prophecy. 
If  the  measures  now  engaging  legislative ' 
attention  are  adopted,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  of  water  which  ought  to 
flow,  and  without  interference  would  flow, 
over  Niagara  Falls  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  river-bed  and  conducted  by  tunnels 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  machinery. 
Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  flow  of 
water  at  its  mean  level,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  is 
already  diverted,  or  will  be  diverted  by 
power-houses  in  process  of  construction. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American 
civilization  that  these  striking  natural 
features,  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
country  and  impossible  of  duplication, 
should  be  surrendered  by  a  short-s 
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narrow-minded  business  policy  to  simple 
business  uses.  A  desperate  fight  is 
necessary  at  every  point  to  keep  the 
hand  of  business  off  the  most  majestic 
works  of  Nature  on  this  continent.  But 
for"  a  strenuous  effort,  the  Palisades, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  lower 
Hudson,  would  now  be  turned  into  con- 
crete ;  and  unless  another  strenuous 
effort  is  made,  Niagara  Falls  will  become 
the  relic  of  an  age  which  was  too  stupid 
to  understand  their  value.  While  we 
are  engaged  in  destroying  Niagara,  the 
Victoria  Falls  in  Southeastern  Africa  are 
being  exploited  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of'th'e  world,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  \6  attract  travel  in  that  direction. 
To  p'tft  it  on  the  'lowest  possible  plane, 
the  ;  Niagara  Falls  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State  of  New  York  simply 
as  an  attractive  feature,  just  as  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  People  in 
this  country  have  yet  to  leam  not  only 
the  aesthetic  but  the  commercial  value 
of  beauty.  They  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  idea  that  beauty  is  a  great  commer- 
cial asset,  a  possession  the.  value  of 
which  increases  year  by  year.  The  Falls, 
to  which  travelers  have  come  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  continent,  as  to 
one  of  the  greatest  spectacles  in  the  world, 
are  to  be  set  to-  do  drudgery  work  for 
street  railways  and  electric-light  com- 
panies. Is  the  beauty  which  the  Infinite 
Artist  gave  to  America  in  trust  for  hu- 
manity to  be  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 

® 

North  caroiin.  The  North  Caro- 
Chiid  Labor;  Education;  una  Legislature, 
state  Bond.  which  lately  ad- 
journed, was  notable  for  its  attitude 
towards  the  questions  of  righteousness 
and  morality  that  came  before  it  It  did 
fail  to  take  advanced  ground  on  the 
child  labor  question,  though  the  amend- 
ment that  was  proposed  was  not  pressed 
beyond  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
and  Labor,  which  gave  an  unfavorable  • 
report.  The  present  age  limit  is  twelve 
years.  The  amendment  proposed  to 
raise,  the  age  limit  to  fourteen  for  girls, 
and  for  boys  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
But  the   manufacturers   opposed  the 


amendment  en  masse,  and  as  the  present 
law  had  been  in  operation  only  one  year 
and  was  a  better  law  than  that  in  South 
Carolina  or  Alabama,  and  as  public 
sentiment  had  not  been  aroused  on  the 
question,  action  was  postponed.    It  is 
generally  agreed,  however,  that  it  is  only 
postponement.    The  factory  districts  are 
keeping  the  State  near  the  bottom  of  tfie 
illiteracy  column,  there  being  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  from  the  factory  districts  in  attend- 
ance upon  school,  and  in  some  districts 
the  average  is  as  low  as  eight  and  ten 
per  cent    But  as  an  offset  to  this  failure 
to  advance  there  was  a  corresponding 
refusal  to  recede  from  the  performance 
of  full  duty  toward  the  weaker  race  in 
the  matter  of  education.    There  was 
some  talk  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  that 
would  permit  the  division  of  the  school 
fund  between  the  white  and  negro  races 
in  the  proportion  in  which  each  race 
contributed  to  the  fund  by  taxation.  But 
when  opportunity  was  given  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  Democratic  caucus, 
its  .  sponsor  failed  to  present  it.  Later 
there  was  an  effort  to  allow  either  race 
in  any- school  district  to  vote  a.  special 
tax  upon  its  own  members  for  its  own 
exclusive  use.    It  was  claimed  that  this 
bill  was  favored  by  Governor  Glenn.-but 
it  received  scant  notice  also,  the  House 
refusing  to  consider  it  before  its  being 
referred  to  the  able  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  the  reference  to  that  Com- 
mittee resulted  in  its  burial  beyond 
resurrection.    There  will  be  no  Varda- 
manism  in  North  Carolina.    Not  long 
ago  some  New  York  brokers,  with  the 
aid  and  comfort  furnished  them  by  certain 
politicians  of  North  Carolina,  gave  some 
North  Carolina  bonds  to  South  Dakota. 
That  State  sued  North  Carolina  for  the 
face  value  of  the  bonds,  and  obtained  a 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
favor.    But  as  an  individual  cannot  sue 
a  State,  and  as  it  is  expensive  to  give 
away  bonds  in  order  to  collect  them, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  State 
direct.    These  bonds  were  sold  at  a  low 
price  just  after  the  war,  but  before  the 
reconstruction  orgies  of  extravagarice 
began.     They  were  compromised  at 
twenty-five  tendon  the  dollar  in  1879, 
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the  creditors  generally  accepting  that  as 
a  just  settlement.  The  holders  of  some 
of  the  bonds,  however,  refused  to  settle 
on  that  basis  then,  but  have  agreed  now 
to  accept  about  the  same  award,  plus  the 
interest.  ,  The  Legislature  unanimously 
ratified  the  agreement  made  with  these 
bondholders  by  the  Governor,  to  the 
credit  of  the  State  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  last  of  these  ancient  creditors,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  aggregating  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 


North  Carolina:  Divorce  Reform;  Legi3" 
Gambling  In  Futures  ;  lature  Swept 

Liquor  Laws ;  Vagrancy,  etc.      fr0m  the 

statute-books  all  special  divorce  laws 
passed  since  1883,  and  returned  to  the 
code  of  that  year,  which  allows  only  the 
Scriptural  cause  for  divorce  and  does 
not  grant  to  the  wife  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  for  one  breach  of 
the  marriage  bond.  An  amendment 
to  discard  this  iniquitous  distinction 
between  husband  and  wife  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  killed  in  the  Senate.. 
That  will  come  later.  Meanwhile,  easy 
and  frequent  divorces,  which  were  becom- 
ing a  scandal,  are  effectually  prohibited. 
Gambling  in  cotton  futures  was  another 
nuisance  that  this  Legislature  wiped  out 
by  a  drastic  law,  which  abolished  bucket- 
shops  and  stock  exchanges  as  well,  for- 
bidding all  transactions  in  futures  except 
those  by  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
merchants  for  their  own  protection.  The 
Watts  Law  passed  by  the  preceding  Leg- 
islature wiped  out  the  distilleries  and 
saloons  from  the  country  districts,  re- 
stricting them  to  incorporated  towns, 
and  giving  such  fair  play  for  local  option 
in  the  towns  that  the  saloons  have  been 
driven  from  three-fourths  of  the  counties 
of  the  State.  This  excellent  law  was 
supplemented  at  this  session  by  the  Ward 
Bill,  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  in  towns  of  less  than  a  thousand 
people,  its  sale  in  towns  having  less  than 
two  policemen,  and  makes  the  posses- 
sion of  a  United  States  license  in  pro- 
hibited territory  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt.  The  local  dispensary  at  Raleigh 
was  such  an  object-lesson  in  the  resulting 
sobriety  of  the  capital  city  that  special 
acts  were  passed  for  dispensary  elec- 


tions at  Winston  and  Asheville.  An 
"  anti-jug  law  "  making  the  place  of  de- 
livery the  place  of  sale,  and  thus  making 
the  shipment  of  liquor  from  any  point 
in  North  Carolina  to  another  in  pro- 
hibited territory  unlawful,  was  passed  ; 
it  applies  to  nearly  all  the  prohibition 
counties  of  the  State.  A  vagrancy  law, 
similar  to  the  one  in  Georgia,  that  sends 
the  vampire  parent  of  the  cotton-mills 
who  lives  off  the  labor  of  his  children, 
and  the  negro  idler  of  the  towns  who  is 
supported  by  the  thievery  of  the  woman 
cook,  to  work  on  the  roads,  is  another  act 
of  this  Legislature.  Worthy  of  note  also 
was  the  large  majority  by  which  all  these 
measures  were  passed — about  two  to  one. 
The  temper  and  character  of  this  Legis- 
lature are  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  forbidding 
the  suffrage  to  the  illiterate  negro,  and 
to  all  illiterates  after  1908.  The  State 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  the 
public  treasury  is  in  good  shape.  The 
most  liberal  provisions  ever  adopted 
were  made  by  this  Legislature  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  and  other  unfortu- 
nates ;  for  the  University,  the  State 
Normal,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Colleges ;  for  the  pensions  to  Con- 
federate soldiers;  and  for  the  public 
schools. 


The  sessions  of  the  National 
^conVresV*'  Congress  of  Mothers,  which 

met  in  Washington  last 
week,  were  unusually  interesting,  and 
the  organization  is  growing  in  influence 
and  authority.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent speakers  were  President  Roose- 
velt, President  Stanley  Hall,  and  Sir 
Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  the  British 
Ambassador.  The  President  made  a 
strong  plea  for  wholesome  and  vigorous 
family  life,  declaring  that  die  welfare  of 
the  State  depends  on  whether  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  and  their  children 
represent  the  citizenship  adequate  for 
the  foundation  of  a  great  Nation.  It  is 
in  these  fundamental  relations  and  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  obligations  and 
bearing  of  their  responsibilities  that  the 
health  and  power  of  a  nation  are  lodged. 
No  accumulation  of  wealth,  no  material 
growth,  will  avail  unless  average  men  are 
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courageous  and  industrious  and  average 
women  are  good  wives  and  mothers, 
able  and  willing  to  perform  the  first  and 
greatest  duty  of  a  woman — "able  and 
willing  to  bear,  and  to  bring  up  as  they 
should  be  brought  up,  healthy  children, 
sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character,  and 
numerous  enough  so  that  the  race  shall 
increase  and  not  decrease."  He  de- 
clared that  the  happiest  and  most  honor- 
able task  that  any  man  can  set  before 
himself  is  the  proper  support  of  a  wife 
and  family,  and  that  the  most  honorable 
and  desirable  task  which  any  woman 
can  set  before  herself  is  to  be  a  good 
and  wise  mother.  Boys  and  girls  should 
be  taught,  not  to  avoid  difficulties,  but 
to  overcome  them ;  to  work,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  others.  He  spoke 
strongly  of  the  curse  of  easy  divorce, 
which  is  a  bane  to  a  nation  and  a  menace 
to  the  home,  and  in  summing  up  he  put 
his  well-known  and  urgent  protest  against 
race  suicide  with  characteristic  direct- 
ness : 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  sim- 
ple enough.  If  either  a  race  or  an  individual 
prefers  the  pleasures  of  mere  effortless  ease, 
of  self-indulgence,  to  the  infinitely  deeper, 
the  infinitely  higher  pleasures  that  come  to 
those  who  know  the  toil  and  the  weariness, 
but  also  the  joy,  of  hard  duty  well  done,  why, 
that  race  or  that  individual  must  inevitably 
in  the  end  pay  the  penalty  of  leading  a  life 
both  vapid  and  ignoble.  No  man  and  no 
woman  really  worthy  of  the  name  can  care 
for  the  life  spent  solely  or  chiefly  in  the 
avoidance  of  risk  and  trouble  and  labor. 
Save  in  exceptional  cases,  the  prizes  worth 
having  in  life  must  be  paid  for.  and  the  life 
worth  living  must  be  a  life  of  work  for  a 
worthy  end,  and  ordinarily  of  work  more  for 
others  than  for  one's  self. 

® 

The  speech  of  the 
y£rS5JE5£n  P^dent    will,  of 

course,  be  criticised 
by  those  women  who  do  not  believe  in, 
or  deceive  themselves  into  thinking  that 
they  do  not  believe  in,  sex.  Such  a 
criticism  we  find  in  a  letter  by  a  "  Doc- 
tor's Wife  and  College  Graduate  "  in  the 
New  York  "  Sun."  Woman's  "  general 
education  should  be  the  same  as  man's," 
says  this  writer,  and  adds,  "  She  can  learn 
the  simple  arts  of  housekeeping  and 
sewing  when  she  needs  them."  The 
simple  art  of  housekeeping  I    It  is  be- 


cause so  many  women  have  this  mistaken 
view  of  the  home  and  of  home-making 
that  so  many  families  are  driven  to-day 
to  hotels  and  so  many  men  to  clubs, 
whose  proprietors  and  stewards  do  not 
regard  home-making  as  a  "  simple  art," 
but  as  a  life-work  worthy  of  all  the  spe- 
cial education  and  training  that  art  and 
science  can  give.  The  trouble  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  profitless  criticisms 
and  discussions  between  men  and  women 
as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two 
sexes  lies  in  the  fact  that  advocates  of 
men's  rights  and  women's  rights  consider 
men  and  women  on  a  comparative  and 
competitive  basis.  The  sexes  are  neither 
comparative  nor  competitive.  One  is 
the  complement  of  the  other,  each 
fulfilling  in  mind,  spirit,  and  body  dis- 
tinct and  necessary  functions  in  the  life 
of  the  race.  The  young  man  who  thinks 
that  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, and  chemistry,  with  a  little  history 
of  art  and  a  smattering  of  Anglo-Saxon 
thrown  in,  are  the  essentials  of  education, 
and  that  he  can  take  up  the  simple  art 
of  organizing  a  factory  or  carrying  on  a 
business  office  when  he  needs  to,  is 
likely  to  have  a  hard  time  in  life  unless 
his  father  has  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  simple  art  of  living  and  has  pro- 
vided him  with  a  comfortable  capital 
and  income.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  ought  to  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  most  that  he  or  she 
can  about  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  and  done  in  the  world,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  way  to  enable  them  to  live 
the  fullest,  happiest,  and  most  useful 
kind  of  life.  The  Outlook  is  of  the 
unshaken  opinion  that  home-making  for 
herself,  or  her  husband,  or  her  children, 
or  for  somebody  whom  she  can  comfort 
and  help  and  charm,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  drudgery,  or  even  as  a  "  sim- 
ple art,"  but  as  the  highest,  most 
artistic,  and  most  intellectual  work  to 
which  woman  can  aspire.  The  great 
danger  of  university  education  in  this 
country  to-day  for  men  and  women  is 
its  tendency  to  make  both  sexes  feel 
that  the  "simple  art  of  housekeeping" 
can  be  picked  up  in  a  moment  by  any 
one  who  at  the  time  happens  to  be 
hungry  or  in  need  of  a  place  to  lay  her 
head. 
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The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
^^muy"  *"   versary  of  the  National 

League  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Family  will  ere  long  be  able 
to  commemorate  a  large  turning  of 
attention  to  the  vital  interest  which  it 
has  patiently  cultivated.  Especially  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  the  problem  of  the 
Family  attained  a  prominence  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  hitherto  unknown,  evinced  by  the 
discussions,  conferences,  and  action  of 
the  churches  on  the  subject  of  divorce. 
As  few  Legislatures  were  in  session  dur- 
ing 1904,  not  much  progressive  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  has  taken  place; 
neither  has  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Legislation  done  anything  more  about 
it  The  President,  however,  at  die 
instance  of  the  League,  recently  urged 
Congress  to  provide  for  National  statis- 
tics of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  this 
was  done  by  joint  resolution  in  Febru- 
ary. During  the  year  a  noteworthy 
degree  of  interest  in  securing  better 
divorce  laws  has  appeared  in  several 
Southern  States  and  some  others.  But 
the  League  does  not  believe  that  the 
divorce  evil  can  be  effectively  treated  by 
itself,  whether  by  legislation  or  church 
discipline.  It  is  part  of  the  large  and 
complex  problem  of  the  Home,  and  the 
disintegrating  influences  which  attack 
it.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  League, 
the  National  Congregational  Council  has 
resolved  to  investigate  this  main  ques- 
tion by  a  "standing  committee  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  present 
problems  of  family  life,  .  .  .  with  studi- 
ous inquiry  into  the  material,  industrial, 
educational,  and  legal  conditions  on 
which  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  of 
the  Family  depends." 


Christian  Comity  The  <*an&e  of  Con- 

gregational  church  at 
North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Congregational  communion  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  communion  was 
not  only  a  notable  event  in  itself,  but 
remarkable  as  bringing  out  in  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  way  the  feeling 
of  fraternity  between  different  bodies  of 
Christians  which  is  one  of  the  marked 
and  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Bishop 
Vinton,  of  Western  Massachusetts,  in  a 


letter  to  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  granting  the  petition  of  that 
society,  charged  them  to  remember  that 
they  were  welcomed,  not  as  coming  spir- 
itually stripped  and  bare,  but  as  bring- 
ing rich  Christian  experience  and  char- 
acter, and  declared  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  treat  the  whole  matter  in  such 
a  way  that  the  result  may  be  not  only 
for  the  spiritual  comfort  and  blessing  of 
the  Union  Church,  but  also  that  the 
kindly  Christian  feeling  existing  between 
the  Congregational  Church  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church  may  remain  undisturbed. 
At  a  Congregational  Council  called  to 
dismiss  the  church  from  the  Congrega- 
tional body  in  order  to  permit  its  mem- 
bers to  join  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bassett,  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Ware, 
acting  as  Moderator,  not  only  the  action 
but  the  expression  of  the  action  was  on 
the  highest  possible  plane  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  feeling.  In  giving  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  exact  method  in 
which  the  transfer  should  be  made,  the 
Council  put  on  record  this  statement : 

We  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  while  we  as 
Congregationalists  recognize  as  a  Christian 
church  any  body  of  men  and  women  banded 
together  in  loyalty  to  the  word  and  will  of 
Jesus,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  does 
not  accord  like  recognition  to  any  organized 
body  outside  the  historic  episcopate.  It  will 
therefore  be  needful,  and  we  accordingly  ad- 
vise, that  the  Union  Church  vote  to  disband 
its  organization,  instructing  its  clerk  or  a 
committee  to  do  two  things  before  that  vote 
shall  take  final  effect :  first,  to  grant  letters 
of  dismission  to  any  of  its  members,  present 
or  absent,  who  may  wish  to  join  churches 
which  will  recognize  such  letters ;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  drop  from  the  roll  with  explanatory 
note  the  names  of  others  who  express  their 
purpose  to  enter  individually,  as  upon  a  first 
confession  of  Christian  faith,  into  relation- 
ship with  any  Church  which  does  not  recog- 
nize Congregational  letters  of  dismission  as 
possessing  significance. 

An  incident  which  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  marked  by  rancor  or  at 
least  by  coldness  has  thus  furnished 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  compre- 
hension and  sympathy  between  Chris- 
tian bodies. 


General  Hawley 


For  nearly  twenty-four 
years  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  and — with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  two  great  war  heroes, 
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Admiral  Foote  and  Governor  Bucking- 
ham— inferior  to  none  of  Connecticut's 
distinguished  men,  General  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  who  died  in  Washington  last 
Saturday,  will  be  remembered  for  his 
active  career,  his  stanchness  as  to  polit- 
ical principles,  and  his  individuality  of 
character.  General  Hawley,  in  his  early 
days,  was  a  forceful  opponent  of  slavery 
and  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  its 
conditions  through  a  residence  in  the 
South.  He  soon,  however,  came  to 
Connecticut,  became  interested  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  law,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  newspaper  which  later 
became  merged  in  that  influential  and 
able  journal  the  Hartford  "  Courant." 
He  was  a  vigorous  member  of  the  Free 
Soil  party  as  well  as  an  active  abolition- 
ist, and  when  the  Republican  party  was 
organized  he  was  a  delegate  to  its  first 
National  convention.  From  that  time, 
1856,  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  a 
leading  figure  in  the  Republican  party. 
He  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  first  man  to  enroll 
his  name  in  the  first  company  of  the 
first  regiment -raised  in  Connecticut  in 
response  to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers. 
At  Fort  Wagner  and  in  other  engage- 
ments he  served  as  a  colonel  with  credit. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  as  the 
successor  of  Governor  Buckingham.  Of 
his  long  career  as  a  National  legislator, 
for  a  short  time  in  the  lower  House  and 
since  1881  in  the  Senate,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail,  but  in  every  way 
he  illustrated  unconsciously  in  his  politi- 
cal career  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
which  he  sometimes  delivered,  entitled 
"The  Gentleman  in  Politics."  Thus, 
when  financial  legislation  which  he  con- 
sidered dishonorable  was  proposed,  he 
declared  that  it  was  unthinkable  because 
"  Uncle  Sam  is  a  gentleman ;"  and  with 
equal  forcefulness  he  asserted  that 
"  Every  bond  of  the  United  States  should 
be  held  as  sacred  as  a  soldier's  grave." 

9 

Some  time  ago  in  The 
Book  Publication    Outlook  the  Soectator 
Mi.ie.dine  statistics  ^UHOOK  mf  spectator 
commented  on  some 
statistics  relating  to  book  publication, 
and  many  readers  not  unnaturally  ex- 


pressed surprise  that  the  figures  quoted 
showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  that  out  of 
a  total  of  132,376  books  published  in 
the  world  in  a  year,  the  United  States  was 
credited  with  only  7,833,  standing  sixth 
in  the  list  as  to  the  number  of  books 
published,  and  below  Russia  and  Italy. 
It  is  generally  a  good  rule  when  statis- 
tics run  counter  to  common  sense  to 
doubt  their  sources.    This  particular 
matter  has  been  very  carefully  examined 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  the  Librarian 
of  Princeton  University,'  and  he  has 
lately  printed  an  extremely  interesting 
monograph  on  the  subject    In  it  he 
shows  that  the  figures  given  above,  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  London 
"  Bookseller,"  are  rendered  absurd  by 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  from  America, 
those  from  England,  and  those  from  the 
European  countries  are  derived  from 
entirely  different  sources,  and  that  each 
source  has  a  standard  and  method  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  others.  This 
is  illustrated  by  such  facts  as  that  out  of 
the  Italian  "  books "  4,000  are  under 
twenty-five  pages,  that  out  of  the  German 
"  books  "  (Germany  in  the  list  stands 
first  with  23,908  books  to  its  credit) 
6,000  were  not  printed  in  Germany  at 
all.   These  facts  are  sufficiently  illumi- 
nating, but  the  whole  matter  is  put  in  a 
positively  amusing  light  when  we  learn 
that  the  Italian  list,  out  of  a  total  of 
10,401  "books,"  includes  no  fewer  than 
7,889  pamphlets,  a  great  number  of  peri- 
odicals, and  even  legislative  bills ;  while 
the  Spanish  list  caps  the  climax  of 
absurdity  by  counting  as  a  book  each 
individual  number  of  every  current 
magazine  and  review  published  Dr. 
Richardson's  examination  leads  him  to 
valuable  conclusions,  such  as  that,  on 
whatever  basis  reckoned,  the  United 
States  produces  more  books  than  any 
other  nation  except,  perhaps,  Great  Brit- 
ain— a  satisfying  fact  to  know  if  we 
look  at  the  question  of  quantity  alone. 

0 

Lenten  service.  The  increasing  tendency 
among  Christians  of  all 
communions  to  take  special  note  of  the 
Lenten  season  and  of  the  Christian  year 
is  receiving  many  fresh  confirmations. 
Many  interesting  features  of  service,  of 
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Christian  co-operation,  and  of  mutual 
work  have  been  devised  to  mark  the  forty 
days  in  a  special  and  peculiar  way.  The 
pastors  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  have  issued 
an  address  to  all  churches  of  that  body, 
urging  a  deeper  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  in  order  to  make  the  Lent- 
en season  fruitful,  and  suggesting  that 
this  be  accomplished  by  making  the  sea- 
son a  personal  religious  opportunity,  by 
regular  and  responsive  participation  in 
religious  services,  by  personal  interest 
and  invitation  to  others  touching  the 
moral  and  spiritual  issues  of  life,  by  co- 
operating with  pastors  in  bringing  to 
their  attention  persons  or  families  who 
might  be  influenced,  and  by  personal 
presence  to  help  and  to  receive  help 
from  special  services  and  communion 
meetings.  In  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  a  course  of  Sunday  evening 
addresses  is  being  given  on  "  Vocation 
and  Religion."  President  Tucker  has 
already  spoken  on  "  The  Religion  of  an 
Educator,"  and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
on  "  The  Religion  of  a  Man  of  Letters." 
Among  other  speakers  Justice  Brewer,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  speak  on  "  The 
Religion  of  a  Jurist ;"  Professor  George 
H.  Palmer  on  "The  Religion  of  a  Phi- 
losopher ;"  and  Professor  Du  Bois,  of 
Yale,  on  "  The  Religion  of  a  Scientist" 


A  Lenten  Meditation 

Society  organized  on  a  pagan  basis 
and  penetrated  by  idolatrous  rites  and 
customs  has  given  place  to  a  society 
formally  organized  on  a  Christian  basis 
and  penetrated  by  faith  in  a  spiritual 
and  righteous  God,  who  spoke  through 
the  Christ  in  words  at  once  definite, 
decisive,  and  authoritative,  and  by  rites 
and  customs  harmonious  with  that  faith. 
There  are  traces  of  barbarism,  even  of 
savagery,  in  the  most  advanced  Western 
as  in  the  Eastern  civilizations,  and  there 
are  great  areas  of  activity  as  yet  barely 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  Christ;  but 
society  throughout  the  Western  world 
has  become  formally  Christian,  and  they 
■who  believe  in  Christ  not  only  express 
their  faith  but  conform  to  the  customs  of 
their  fellows  when  they  marry,  christen 


their  children,  bury  their  dead,  and  attend 
the  festivals  of  the  State.  In  early  Rome 
the  law  and  order  of  the  world  were 
against  the  Christian;  in  Europe  and 
America  the  law  and  order  of  society  are 
with  the  Christian.  He  is  no  longer 
compelled  to  protest  at  every  step  in  his 
relations  with  the  State,  nor  to  challenge 
the  habits  of  his  fellows  at  every  turn. 
The  religion  which  was  once  proscribed 
has  now  become  the  public  faith,  and 
that  which  once  brought  social  ostracism 
with  it  has  now  become  not  only  respect- 
able but  fashionable;  for  Christianity, 
although  not  the  practice  of  the  children 
of  the  world,  has  become  their  creed. 
The  old  peril  to  life  has  passed  away; 
the  old  pressure  of  a  supreme  duty  which 
could  not  be  evaded  has  been  removed ; 
the  old  stimulus  to  heroic  devotion  has 
gone.  Bom  into  a  nominally  Christian 
society,  among  people  who  call  them- 
selves Christian,  sent  to  schools  and 
colleges  where  Christianity  is  at  least 
recognized,  surrounded  by  churches, 
with  access  to  Christian  literature  on 
every  side,  a  man  may  float  with  the 
current  and  call  himself  a  follower  of  the 
Christ  whose  whole  life  was  one  sub- 
lime denial  of  the  standards  of  the  world 
in  which  he  suffered  and  was  strong, 
one  sublime  affirmation  of  the  authority 
of  that  invisible  spiritual  order  of  which 
he  was  the  prophet  and  revealer. 

But  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  acquiescence  in 
the  present  order  of  society,  conformity 
to  the  standards  of  our  time.  No  man 
is  burned  at  the  stake  to-day  for  his 
faith,  nor  is  any  man  driven  into  the 
desert  in  order  that  he  may  keep  himself 
pure  ;  but  in  the  twentieth  as  in  the  first 
century,  he  who  follows  Christ  must  sep- 
arate himself  in  aim  and  practice  from  the 
society  about  him.  For  him,  as  for  the 
earliest  lover  of  the  Christ,  there  must  be  a 
decisive  and  dominating  choice  between 
the  aims  and  standards  of  his  age  and 
the  aims  and  standards  of  the  Christ, 
The  outward  conditions  have  changed, 
but  the  inward  necessity  is  as  great  as 
ever;  for  no  man  can  belong  wholly  to 
the  world  of  his  day  and  to  the  Christ  of 
centuries,  the  God  of  the  eternities.  No 
outward  dress  marks  the  lover  of  the 
Christ ;  no  unescapable  necessity  of  pro- 
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test  against  the  entire  social  order  sepa- 
rates him  from  his  fellows  ;  there  is  no 
sharply  defined  path  of  outward  non- 
conformity in  which  he  must  walk ;  but 
let  no  man  lull  his  conscience  and  silence 
its  questions  by  mere  acceptance  of  con- 
ventional Christian  standards,  unresist- 
ingly yielding  to  the  external  Christian 
movement  of  his  time.  For  every  real 
follower  of  the  Master  there  is  appointed 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  desert,  the 
testing  of  temptation,  the  sharp  and  final 
detachment  from  widely  accepted  aims 
and  ideals,  the  consecration  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  one  who  came  not  to 
accept  but  to  uplift,  to  change,  to  put  the 
heavenly  in  place  of  the  earthly  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

6 

As  Others  See  Us 

Mr.  Bryce's  two  articles  on  "  America 
Revisited,"  the  first  of  which  appears  in 
this  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook,  are 
valuable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
they  enable  Americans  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them.  The  vision 
is  stimulating  to  patriotism  and  encour- 
aging to  moral  endeavor. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bryce's  sympathies  are 
democratic.  He  is  a  liberal,  and  might 
possibly  be  characterized  as  a  radical 
liberal.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  plain 
people.  But  this  belief  in  the  plain 
people  has  never  made  him  oblivious  to 
the  faults  of  democracy.  No  book  of 
modern  times  has  shown  a  clearer  vision 
of  America's  faults  or  greater  plainness 
of  speech  in  rebuking  them  than  "  The 
American  Commonwealth."  Mr.  Bryce  is 
a  sympathetic  critic,  but  he  is  a  critic,  and 
a  keen  one.  It  is  his  testimony  in  these 
articles  that,  returning  to  America  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-one  years,  he  finds 
in  the  changed  conditions  much  more  to 
encourage  than  to  discourage  faith  in 
democracy ;  that,  with  all  the  growth  in 
wealth  and  accompanying  luxury,  he 
finds  a  still  greater  growth  in  general 
education  and  in  the  civic  conscience. 
It  is  this  testimony  which  we  think  is 
stimulating  to  patriotism  and  encour- 
aging to  moral  endeavor. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers, 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  talkers 


who  do  not  teach,  whose  points  of  view 
are  absolutely  and  unreconcilably  op- 
posed, and  yet  whose  influence  is  prac- 
tically the  same.    The  one  can  see  noth- 
ing bad  in  America  and  nothing  good 
outside  of  it    To  say  of  any  idea  that 
it  is  the  American  idea  is  to  give  it  the 
highest  possible  praise.    To  say  of  any 
idea  that  it  is  an  Old  World  idea  is  to 
subject  it  to  the  severest  possible  con- 
demnation.   This  morally  unscrupulous 
or  morally  stupid  flatterer  is  to  American 
democracy  what  the  ancient  courtier 
was  to  the  king.    The  motto  of  one  is 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  of  the 
other,  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong; 
and  both  mottoes  are  false.    The  other 
talker  who  does  not  teach  is  the  Phari- 
saic cynic.    Nothing  American  is  good ; 
or  at  least  nothing  good  in  America  is 
worth  talking  about.    The  politicians 
are  all  corrupt;  the  journalists  are  all 
venal;  the  moral  reformers  are  all  imprac- 
ticable ;  the  authors  are  all  imitators ; 
the  preachers  are  either  commonplace  or 
masqueraders — perhaps  both.  The  Phar- 
isaic cynic  holds  up  to  American  life 
a  mirror  like  the  concave  mirrors  we 
sometimes  see  at  a  county  fair ;  then  he 
alternately  preaches  about  and  jeers  at 
the  grotesque  reflection  it  presents.  His 
general  attitude  is  a  not  always  subtle 
glorification  of  himself  in  contrast  with 
his  caricatured  contemporaries ;  and  he 
constantly  reminds  one  of  the  old  lady 
who  remarked,  "  It  takes  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple to  make  this  world,  and  I  am  glad  I 
am  not  one  of  them."   The  flatterer  par- 
alyzes moral  endeavor  by  his  assurance 
that  nothing  need  be  done  to  make 
America  better ;  the  Pharisaic  cynic  par- 
alyzes moral  endeavor  by  sedulously 
cultivating  the  impression  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  make  America  better. 
The  one  praises,  the  other  condemns ; 
but  the  praise  of  the  one  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  other  are  alike  moral 
opiates. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  for  these 
poisons  than  such  a  discriminating  view 
of  America  and  her  problems  as  is  afford- 
ed by  these  articles  of  Mr.  Bryce.  They 
point  out  with  friendly  candor  very  seri- 
ous evils  in  American  life,  but  they  also 
give  us  assurance  that  we  are  making 
head  against  them.    There  is  as  little 
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reason  for  the  apathy  of  despair  as  for 
the  indifference  of  self-conceit.  There 
are  evils  to  be  corrected,  but  there  is 
power  to  correct  them.  In  this  week's 
article  on  social  conditions  Mr.  Bryce 
records  his  impression  that  America's 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  develop- 
ment has  kept  pace  with  her  development 
in  material  wealth ;  and  assures  us  that, 
despite  serious  evils  yet  to  be  conquered, 
"the  general  moral  standard  of  the 
United  States  still  appears  to  me,  as  it 
did  twenty  years  ago,  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
higher  than  that  of  western  Europe." 
His  article  of  next  week  is  on  America's 
political  problems,  which  he  defines  with 
great  clearness,  without  offering  any 
solution ;  but  he  evidently  believes  that 
America  has  the  capacity  to  solve  them, 
and  shares  for  this  country  the  feeling 
which  he  attributes  to  its  people,  a 
"  deep-seated  optimism  "  which  "  is  very 
different  from  self-righteousness  or  vain- 
glory." 

We  do  not  know  that  The  Outlook 
has  ever  presented  to  its  readers  two 
articles  better  worthy  of  their  studious 
reading  and  re-reading  than  these  two 
articles  of  Mr.  Bryce  on  "  America  Re- 
visited." 

'$ 

The  Arbitration  Treaties 
The  Senate 

We  hope  that  we  have  made  it  clear 
to  those  who  have  read  the  editorials  in 
The  Outlook  on  the  arbitration  treaties 
that  the  reason  why  these  treaties  have 
been  laid  aside  is  due,  not  to  the  written 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  unwritten  constitution  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  the  Hague 
Tribunal  was  first  organized,  a  wise  man 
— subsequent  history  has  shown  him  to 
be  wise — said  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
something  like  this :  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, to  which  international  difficulties 
shall  be  referred  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lies,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
in  die  United  States  Senate.  No  body 
possessing  political  power  ever  willingly 
relinquishes  that  power.  It  always  be- 
lieves that  it  is  wiser  than  the  body  to 
which  it  is  requested  to  transfer  that 


power.  Hitherto  all  controversies  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  been  settled  either  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or,  if  a  treaty  was 
required,  by  the  President  acting  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  is  now  proposed  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
settle  such  difficulties  by  diplomacy,  their 
settlement  shall  be  referred  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  This  is  taking  from  the 
United  States  Senate  the  exercise  of  a 
very  considerable  power,  and  it  will  not 
willingly  relinquish  that  power. 

History  has  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  prophecy.  It  is  because  the  United 
States  Senate  is  unwilling  to  relinquish 
its  power  that  it  is  unwilling  to  transfer 
to  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  the 
settlement  of  those  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  which 
cannot  be  settled  diplomatically.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  is  an  appeal  from 
the  Senate  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  way  to  make  this 
appeal  effectual  is  to  change  in  an  im- 
portant respect  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one 
familiar  not  only  with  the  public  political 
history  of  the  United  States  but  with  the 
interior  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  is  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen whose  chief  concern  is  to  enlarge 
their  individual  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges. The  Senate  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  to  be  a  con- 
servative body ;  representing  the  States, 
holding  office  for  a  longer  term  than  the 
members  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
less  subject  to  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion,  it  would  be  able  to  exercise  a 
check  on  impulsive  and  hasty  legislation. 
Such  a  conservative  body  is  needed. 
Rapid  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  are 
a  real  peril  to  democracy.  A  body  which 
can  be  completely  changed  in  two  years 
by  a  sudden  political  revolution  is  not  in 
America  a  safe  body  to  have  the  final 
word  to  say  respecting  great  public 
questions. 

But  the  Senate  is  no  longer  merely 
a  check  upon  legislation.  It  has  pos- 
sessed itself  of  a  veto  power,  and  there 
is  practically  no  way  of  overcoming  its 
veto.  The  President  has  a  veto,  but  at  the 
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end  of  four  years  the  people  can  elect  a 
different  President  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  what  amounts 
to  a  veto  power  under  certain  conditions, 
but  this  veto  power  is  limited,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  a  judicial 
body,  very  slightly  affected,  if  at  all,  by 
special  interests,  whether  political  or 
pecuniary.  It  is  not,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  becoming,  an  organ  of  plu- 
tocracy. But  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  distinctly  an  organ  of  special 
interests,  political  and  commercial,  and 
its  veto  cannot  be  overridden  by  a 
popular  election,  as  can  the  veto  of  the 
President. 

Moreover,  to  exercise  this  veto  power 
it  has  not  to  act,  it  has  simply  to  fail  to 
act ;  and,  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate,  two  or  three  Senators  can  at 
any  time  prevent  its  acting.  Not  only 
they  can  do  so,  but  they  actually  do  so, 
and  this  frequently. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  nominate,  "  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  ambassadors  .  .' .  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for."  The  Presi- 
dent nominated  Dr.  Crum  to  be  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  For  over  two  years  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  give  him  any  advice  on 
this  appointment.  It  neither  approved 
nor  disapproved,  until  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  graciously  deigned  to 
give  his  consent  that  the  Senate  should 
act  on  the  nomination.  The  Senate 
"  held  up "  the  appointment,  as  it  is 
called,  not  by  exercising  its  function,  but 
by  refusing  to  exercise  its  function. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  have  power, by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties."  In  May,  1902,  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
treaty  with  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, arranging  for  submission  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  a  certain 
class  of  controversies  which  might  arise 
between  those  Republics  and  the  United 
States.  Not  until  January,  1905,  two 
years  and  nine  months  after,  did  the 
Senate  give  any  advice  respecting  these 
treaties.    For  these  two  years  and  nine 


months  the  Senate,  by  simply  refusing 
to  exercise  the  duty  devolved  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
vetoed  any  action  by  the  United  States 
on  this  subject 

In  the  case  of  the  European  arbitra- 
tion treaties,  the  Senate  did  not  refuse 
to  act,  but  it  effectively  evaded  action. 
It  advised  such  a  change  in  the  treaties 
as  made  them  wholly  nugatory,  trans- 
forming the  proposed  general  arbitration 
treaty  into  the  proposal  that  "  we  agree 
that  we  will  agree  when  we  agree  to 
agree,"  a  proposal  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  report  back  to 
the  European  Powers  without  putting 
this  Nation  into  an  absurd  position. 

The  President  has  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Santo  Domingo.    It  is  entirely 
within  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  advise 
against  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  It 
is  entirely  within  its  right  to  advise  in 
favor  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
But, it  has  no  moral  right  to  do  what  it 
actually  is  doing :  it  is  adjourning  with- 
out giving  the  President  any  advice 
whatever  respecting  this  treaty.  The 
interests  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  interests 
of  foreign  States,  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican creditors,  all  wait  upon  the  action 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  re- 
fuses to  take  any  action.    If  it  rejected 
the  treaty,  foreign  creditors,  American 
creditors,  the  Santo  Domingo  Govern- 
ment, would  be  free  to  take  what  action 
they  deemed  best  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.    They  are  now  hindered, 
if  not  estopped,  not  by  the  action  but  by 
the  inaction  of  the  Senate.   The  Sen- 
ators, like  a  parcel  of  tired  school-boys, 
are  going  home  to  their  vacation  before 
their  work  is  done,  and  the  country  is 
left  in  the  attitude  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.    It  will  neither  provide  any 
way  by  which  the  debts  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo can  be  collected,  nor  will  it  allow 
other  nations  to  provide  for  the  enforced 
collection  of  those  debts. 

For  these  evils,  and  they  are  very  se- 
rious, there  is  one  remedy.  We  can  see 
only  one.  It  is  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  must 
be  made  more  directly  responsive  to 
public  sentiment  and  there  is  one  com- 
paratively easy  way  by  which  it  can  be 
made  responsive  to  public  sentiment 
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It  is  by  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  Senators 
from  each  State  "  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof."   To  change  this 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate  is  a  very 
difficult,  perhaps  a  wholly  impracticable, 
matter.    But  some  of  the  Western  States 
have  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the 
same  result  can  be  reached  without  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.   The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
were  engaged  in  what  seemed  like  a 
hazardous  experiment.    They  were  wise 
in  proceeding  with  caution.  They  hedged 
about  the  action  of  democracy  with 
many  restrictions.   They  provided  that 
the  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  that  the 
President  should  be  elected  by  a  College 
of  Electors  elected  by  the  States.  The 
President  is  still  elected  by  a  College  of 
Electors,  but  the  President  is  nominated 
when  the  electors  are  nominated,  and 
the  electors  are  under  a  moral  though 
not  legal  obligation  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent whom  the  people  have  nominated. 
The  people  have  simply  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  election  of  Senators,  and 
to  nominate  Senators  when  they  nomi- 
nate members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
morally  though  not  legally  bound  to 
elect  the  Senators  whom  the  people  have 
nominated. 

The  reader  may  think  that  this  would 
be  to  step  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  that  it  would  transfer  the  election 
of  Senators  from  the  Legislature  to  the 
political  machine  which  nominates  the 
Legislature.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a 
public  primary  by  which  the  people 
shall  nominate  as  well  as  appear  to 
nominate  both  the  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  no  longer  a  purely  theoretical  - 
plan,  existing  only  on  paper.  The  New 
York  "  Evening  Post "  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  States  which  have  already  taken 
steps  toward  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
From  this  article  we  gather  the  following 
facts :  Wisconsin  adopted  by  referendum 
last  November  a  Jaw  under  which  the 
voter  records  his  choice  of  party  nom- 


inees for  United  States  Senator  as  well  as 
for  Governor  and  State  officers.  In  Illinois 
a  bill  approved  by  Governor  Deneen 
provides  for  placing  the  names  of  Sena- 
torial candidates  on  the  primary  ballot, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  vote  for  such 
candidates  for  United  States  Senators 
shall  be  had  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sentiment  of  voters  in  the 
respective  parties.  In  South  Dakota  the 
primary  bill,  which  has  been  the  most 
prominent  measure  before  this  year's 
Legislature,  has  been  drawn  to  include 
Senatorial  nominations ;  so  has  the  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  Washington. 
In  Minnesota,  where  the  direct  primary 
system  for  the  election  of  local  officers 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  it 
is  now  proposed  to  extend  it  to  die 
choice  of  United  States  Senators.  In 
several  Southern  States  the  election  of 
Senator  is  practically  a  popular  election. 
There  is  only  one  party,  with  two  fac- 
tions, and  the  faction  which  carries  the 
nomination  in  the  party  primary,  by  carry- 
ing that  nomination,  practically  secures 
the  election  of  the  Senator  nominated. 

The  peril  to  democracy  in  this  country 
is  not  primarily  from  popular  excesses, 
though  this  peril  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  not 
from  imperialistic  assumption  of  power 
by  the  Chief  Executive.  Now  and  again 
a  Mayor,  a  Governor,  or  a  President 
may,  in  his  impatience,  or  his  ambition, 
or  his  unscrupulousness,  exceed  the 
limitations  of  his  power,  but  it  is  always 
easy  to  check  such  an  abuse.  The  peril 
is  from  an  irresponsible  oligarchy  con- 
trolled by  money,  and  controlling  the 
United  States  Senate.  Not  all  the  Sena- 
tors are  creatures  of  this  oligarchy ;  not 
a  majority  of  them  are  creatures  of  this 
oligarchy ;  but,  partly  through  mistaken 
rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  itself,  partly 
through  the  constitution  of  that  body, 
from  which  practically  no  appeal  lies,  a 
few  men  are  always  able  to  prevent 
Senatorial  action,  and  the  prevention  of 
Senatorial  action  is  practically  a  veto  on 
the  action  of  the  Government. 

No  political  reform  to-day  is,  in  our 
judgment,  more  important  than  a  reform 
which  shall  provide  for  the  direct  nom- 
ination and  election  of  Senators  of  the 
United  States  by  the  people  of  the  States 
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-which  they  ought  to,  but  often  do  not, 
represent 

ft 

A  Word  of  Dissent 

In  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  Mr. 
Alleyne  Ireland  brings  to  an  end  his 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  "  Colonial 
Policy  in  the  Far  East."  From  his  con- 
clusion that  the  inhabitants  of  a  tropical 
country  "  are  not  capable  and  cannot 
be  made  capable  "  of  maintaining  self- 
government  The  Outlook  entirely  and 
unhesitatingly  dissents.  "  Are  not  ca- 
pable "  may  be  true  ;  "  cannot  be  made 
capable  "  die  American  people  do  not 
and  will  not  believe.  For  belief  in  the 
capacity  of  every  man,  of  whatever  race, 
to  acquire  self-government  is  not  merely 
a  political  opinion  of  Americans,  it  is  an 
article  of  their  religious  faith.  What 
constitutes  the  image  of  God  in  which 
man,  and  every  man,  is  made,  is  his 
latent  capacity  to  know  and  choose  the 
good  and  eschew  the  evil.  If  religion 
may  be  described  as  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  then  this  article  of  die  American 
creed  is  a  religious  article,  for  it  is  faith 
in  man  as  a  son  of  God,  hope  for  man 
that  in  him  this  sonship  can  be  devel- 
oped, and  love  for  man  showing  itself 
in  a  settled  purpose  to  develop  this  son- 
ship  in  the  poorest  and  the  most  igno- 
rant. No  argument  will  eliminate  this 
faith  from  the  American  people.  No 
failure  of  their  experiment  will  destroy 
this  article  of  their  faith.  They  will 
simply  conclude  that  the  failure  is  due 
to  their  incompetency,  not  to  that  of  the 
race,  as  they  have  concluded  that  their 
endeavor  to  establish  political  independ- 
ence for  the  negro  failed  because  they 
went  about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  They 
have  not  abandoned  the  endeavor,  they 
have  simply  changed  the  method,  and 
have  entered  on  a  new  experiment  by 
the  way  of  industrial  education,  indus- 
trial independence,  and  a  qualified  suf- 
frage. The  experience  of  other  nations 
in  the  Far  East  is  of  great  value ;  not, 
however,  to  teach  us  that  there  are  races 
that  never  can  be  so  developed  as  to 
become  self-governing,  but  to  teach  us 
how  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  in  the 
briefest  possible  time  the  capacity  for 
self-government 


The  Spectator 

"  Boat  goes  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  the 
large,  flat-faced,  fussy  man.  "Stand 
over  there.  This  way,  "to  two  approach- 
ing Italians.  "No  smoking  1  Here," 
to  a  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
"  you  go  to  that  waiting-room."  He 
had  so  exactly  the  manner  of  one  deal- 
ing with  troublesome  infants  that  the 
Spectator  felt  about  three  years  old.  It 
seemed  rather  un-American — but  then, 
the  policeman  and  the'  Spectator  were 
the  only  Americans  there,  though  the 
wharf  was  not  a  stone's  throw  from  ferry 
and  elevated  road,  and  on  the  soil  of 
New  York.  In  the  bay,  within  plain 
sight,  lay  the  destination  of  the  little 
steamboat — Ellis  Island,  the  greatest 
gateway  of  immigration  in  the  world, 
ft 

The  Spectator  was  armed  with  a  spe- 
cial card  of  introduction.    But  the  fat 
policeman  asked  for  nothing  but  to 
marshal  the  crowd  on  to  the  boat  in 
good  order,  and  when  Ellis  Island  was 
reached  there  were  no  gates  or  restric- 
tions.   The  Spectator  chose  the  biggest 
of  the  substantial-looking  buildings  and 
walked  in.    No  one  said  him  nay,  and 
the  only  people  visible  were  some  men 
hard  at  work  scrubbing  the  floors.  By 
them  he  was  directed  to  the  room  where 
the  official  to  whom  he  had  a  card  of 
introduction  could  be  found — a  pleasant, 
sunny  room,  full  of  busy  typewriters  and 
uniformed  employees  coming  and  going, 
for  the  island  is  a  hard-working  place. 
Thirteen  ships  had  come  in  that  day, 
and  nineteen  hundred  immigrants  were 
in  the  buildings;  but  this,  the  official 
informed  the  Spectator  as  he  conducted 
him  up  to  the  visitors'  gallery,  was  not  a 
particularly  busy  day.    "  We  sometimes 
have  seven  and  eight  thousand  immi- 
grants to  handle  at  once,"  he  said,  "  and  • 
then  we  have  to  work  pretty  hard.  This 
year  we  expect  a  million  immigrants. 
The  eight  hundred  thousand  mark  was 
passed  in  1903,  and  the  Russian  war  will 
mean  a  large  increase  of  immigration." 
Ellis  Island,  indeed,  reflects  European 
complications.    The  Czar's  treatment  of 
Finland  sent  an  instant  wave  of  Finnish 
immigration ;  Kishinev  meant  an  exodus 
of  Russian  Jews,  and  so  on.  Liberty 
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does  not  lift  her  torch,  close  by  in  the 
-  harbor,  for  nothing. 

$ 

He  is  a  poor  American  who  does  not 
feel  the  thrill  of  this  thought.  Yet  he  is 
also  a  foolish  American  who  can  visit 
Ellis  Island  without  questionings  as  to 
the  future.  What  America  means  for 
the  immigrant  is  simple  enough;  but 
what  the  immigrant  means  for  America 
is  a  problem  of  increasing  complexity. 
The  Spectator  gained  a  hint  of  its  most 
obvious  and  primary  factors  when  his 
companion  said,  "  You  notice  the  men 
scrubbing  the  walls  and  floor?  How 
often  do  you  suppose  we  have  to  clean 
this  building  ?"  The  Spectator,  thinking 
he  would  be  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  facts, 
guessed,  "Once  a  day."  The  official 
smiled.  "It  is  cleaned  from  roof  to 
cellar  once  in  every  two  hours.  The 
gangs  of  cleaners  never  stop."  Then, 
opening  a  door  into  a  long  gallery  run- 
ning hundreds  of  feet,  with  two  two- 
storied  rows  of  wire  mattresses  upon 
gas-pipe  frames  and  standards — "This 
is  where  the  women  sleep  when  they 
have  to  be  detained,  for  any  reason, 
over  night.  The  opposite  gallery  is  for 
the  men.  Each  immigrant  has  a  blanket 
allowed  him  or  her.  Every  blanket  is 
sterilized  and  laundried  in  the  morning, 
and  the  whole  gallery,  floor,  walls,  beds, 
and  all,  is  flooded  with  hot  water  and 
carbolic  from  a  hose." 

® 

By  this  time  the  visitors'  gallery  was 
reached,  looking  down  into  the  great 
main  hall.  In  the  middle,  facing  the 
gallery,  was  a  stairway,  coming  up  from 
below  somewhere,  and  up  this  gangway 
poured  an  unceasing  stream  of  immi- 
grants, two  or  three  abreast.  Most  of 
the  men  had  small  trunks  on  their  heads 
or  shoulders;  the  women  wore  shawls 
or  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  led 
or  carried  small  children.  They  came 
up,  stolidly,  steadily,  submissively,  like 
so  many  cattle;  and  as  they  came,  a 
couple  of  inspectors,  standing  within  the 
lane,  defined  by  gas-pipe  railings,  that 
led  straight  from  the  stairway  to  the  end 
of  the  hall,  saw  that  they  removed  their 
hats,  trunks,  etc.,  from  their  heads,  and 
that  they  had  their  tags,  with  numbers, 
in  sight    "The  first  thing  they  see," 


explained  the  official,  "  is  the  American 
flag,  as  it  hangs  below  us  here,  and  all 
hats  must  come  off  before  it."  Sure 
enough,  the  Spectator,  leaning  over  the 
gallery,  found  stretched  from  its  rim  a 
flag  of  superb  size  with  a  cluster  of 
electric  lights  so  placed  as  to  illuminate 
it  at  night.  Could  a  symbol  be  more 
eloquent  ? — yet  he  noticed  that  not  one 
in  a  score  of  the  newcomers  appeared  to 
look  at  it  intelligently,  or  to  understand 
why  hats  must  come  off. 

© 

They  had  little  time  to  look  or  under- 
stand, for  they  went  forward,  between 
the  guiding  lines  of  railing,  to  the  first 
pen  to  the  right,  where  two  brisk,  uni- 
formed doctors  stood,  with  a  trim  nurse 
in  attendance  and  a  neat  array  of  basins, 
towels,  etc.,  behind.  "  The  doctors  ex- 
ami'-e  each  immigrant,"  explained  the 
official,  "  for  one  of  the  seventeen  con- 
tagious eye  diseases  that  have  to  be 
watched  against,  and  various  skin  dis- 
eases, such  as  favus,  which  attacks  the 
head  and  finger-nails.  When  the  doctor 
finds  disease,  he  chalk-marks  the  case, 
and  it  goes  to  the  hospital,  for  detention 
or  deportation,  as  the  decision  may  be." 
As  the  human  stream  flowed  on,  the 
doctors  caught  the  head  of  each  immi- 
grant, jerked  it  sharply  back,  turning  up 
the  eyelids  with  skillful  finger  and  thumb, 
and,  if  there  was  no  disease,  let  the  man 
or  woman  pass  to  the  next  pen.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  chalk-marks  were  made  on 
the  shoulder  of  coat  or  dress.  Those 
thus  marked  went  off  to  the  left,  to  the 
hospital. 

® 

"  Each  has  a  tag,"  said  the  Spectator's 
guide,  "marked  with  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  and  a  number.  There  are 
thirty  under  the  letter  A,  thirty  under  B, 
and  so  on.  We  have  fourteen  inspectors 
at  work,  and  each  has  certain  letters  as- 
signed him.  The  hall  will  hold  two  thou- 
sand at  a  time.  There,  at  the  lower  end, 
is  the  money  exchange  office.  Commis- 
sioner Williams,  who  made  such  a  fine 
record  here,  and  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  found  that  the  firm  in  charge  was 
making  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
the  immigrants  by  a  very  slight  increase 
of  the  rate  of  exchange.  He  threw  them 
out,  and  now  the  money  is  changed  with 
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absolute  fairness.  Who  bring  die  most 
money  ?  The  Russian  Jews.  They  gen- 
erally have  about  twenty-five  dollars 
apiece.  These  people  coming  up  now 
are  from  southern  Italy — the  largest 
class  of  immigration  at  present,  and  the 
poorest.  Next  to  them  in  number  come 
the  Austrian  Jews,  then  the  Teutonic 
immigrants — German  and  Scandinavian 
together — then  the  Slavs.  It's  getting 
poorer  all  the  time.  In  this  one  month 
we  have  broken  all  previous  records  for 
deportation,  sending  back  over  a  thou- 
sand immigrants.  Disease  and  destitu- 
tion are  the  principal  reasons  for  de- 
portation. Then,  criminals  are  sent  here, 
and  the  insane,  to  get  rid  of  them  from 
European  countries.  Yes,  we  have  ex- 
aminers at  some  foreign  ports,  but  with 
such  a  flood  of  immigrants  and  the 
steamship  companies  eager  to  make 
profits,  we  cannot  hope  to  stop  all  the 
undesirable  comers,  though  we  do  our 
best  under  existing  laws." 

When  the  Spectator  was  taken  down 
and  shown  the  detention  pens,  where 
the  unsatisfactory  cases  were  kept  for 
further  investigation  or  deportation,  he 
felt  thankful  that  America  was  spared 
these,  at  least  In  spite  of  ventilation, 
of  smooth,  lately  scrubbed  walls  and 
floor,  and  running  hot  and  cold  water 
invitingly  given  the  women  to  wash  their 
clothes  and  their  children,  the  odor  and 
the  look  of  the  crowds  in  each  pen  were 
enough  to  discourage  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. Yet,  even  if  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  land  of  promise,  America  was  as 
hospitable  to  them  as  possible.  The 
great  dining-rooms,  with  their  long  tables, 
hot  soup,  and  mighty  slices  of  rye  bread 
at  every  plate,  proved  that.  "  It  is  so 
much  better  than  anything  they  have 
ever  had,"  said  the  official,  "  that  they 
weep  and  lament  over  leaving  Ellis 
Island  at  all.  They  would  be  quite  sat- 
isfied to  stay  in  the  pens  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  apparently." 

Those  who  passed  the  inspectors  were 
being  busily  sorted  out  for  their  various 


destinations.  The  railroads  all  have 
agents  on  the  spot,  and  the  Government 
makes  special  efforts  to  keep  any  immi- 
grant from  going  through  New  York 
City  unprotected.  Baggage  is  checked 
at  a  special  rate  of  twenty-three  cents, 
and  food  is  sold  under  large  signs, 
"  Provisions  cheaper  here  than  on  the 
railroads,"  in  five  languages,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  German,  Scandinavian,  and 
English.  Cider,  for  instance,  figures 
thus  on  a  placard : 


Cider 

Jablocznik 

Sidro 

-5  cents 

Ablemost 

Apfelmost  , 

while  a  list  of  provisions,  in  five  parallel 
language-columns,  shows  what  immi- 
grants prefer  in  the  eating  line.  "  Smoked 
bloater,  kosher  bologna  sausage,  wheat 
bread,  rye  bread,  cheese,  boiled  ham, 
pressed  ham,  crullers,  pies  six  inches  wide, 
pies  eight  inches  wide,"  each  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  The  Spectator  came 
away  impressed  by  the  order,  the  sys- 
tem, the  wisdom,  and  the  kindness  which 
America  shows  in  receiving  immigrants 
at  her  greatest  port.  "  There  is  nothing 
like  Ellis  Island  in  the  world,"  the 
friendly  official  told  him.  The  Specta- 
tor takes  off  his  hat  to  ex-Commissioner 
Williams,  who  has  made  it  what  it  is, 
and  hopes  that  the  present  Commissioner 
will  be  an  equally  able  and  benevolent 
despot 


A  Correction. — Several  correspondents 
have  courteously  called  the  attention  of 
The  Outlook  to  the  fact  that  the  Cathedral  in 
Berlin,  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  which 
The  Outlook  gave  three  weeks  ago,  is  not  a 
Lutheran  but  a  Reformed  Church  edifice. 
Two  centuries  ago  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Emperor  withdrew  from  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
Cathedral  was  made  the  Court  Church.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Vollmer,  who  speaks  with  author- 
ity, recalls  the  fact  that  "  the  union  of  the 
Prussian  Church  was  effected  in  1817  on  the 
federative  and  not  on  the  absorptive  princi- 
ple, as  the  union  in  other  countries,  and  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  still  retain 
their  historical  rights." 
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In  Two  Parts — I. 


THE  OUTLOOK  has  asked  me  to 
set  down  on  paper  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  United  States 
which  have  struck  me  on  revisiting  that 
country.  Thirty-four  years  have  passed 
since  I  first  saw  it,  and  twenty-one  years 
since  I  spent  in  it  a  time  long  enough  to 
form  impressions.  The  invitation  interests 
me,  for  much  has  happened  in  the  period 
over  which  I  can  now  look  back.  Yet 
it  is  with  diffidence  that  I  comply  with 
the  request,  because  the  older  a  man 
grows  the  more  does  he  feel  the  diffi- 
culty of  discerning  and  interpreting  social 
phenomena,  and  because  every  time  an 
observer  visits  America  he  finds  many 
more  phenomena  to  study  than  he  had 
found  before.  My  friends,  however,  say 
that  if  it  is  worth  while  to  discover  and 
point  out  the  changes  that  are  passing  on 
a  country,  this  is  most  easily  done  by  the 
visitor  who  comes  at  long  intervals.  As 
one  who  has  been  away  from  home  for 
some  years  notices  on  his  return  changes 
of  which  the  members  of  his  family  are 
scarcely  conscious,  as  he  sees  that  the 
slender  youth  has  filled  out  into  a  man, 
and  that  the  dark  locks  of  thirty  have 
begun  to  silver  at  fifty,  so  he  who  comes 
back  to  any  country  after  a  long  absence 
is  struck  by  novel  aspects  of  things 
which  the  home-stayer,  living  continu- 
ously among  them,  has  scarcely  ob- 
served, because  the  process  of  change 
has  been  slow  and  unobtrusive. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  try  to  enumerate 
sundry  differences  between  the  United 
States  of  1905  and  the  United  States  of 
1870  or  1883.  About  some  of  them  I 
may  be  mistaken.  Some,  again,  may  be 
superficial  or  transient,  and  yet  they  may 
deserve  to  be  remarked,  because  one 
may  thus  be  led  to  think  of  the  underly- 
ing influences  that  are  at  work.  All  the 
changes  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
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have  come  gradually  and  naturally.  In 
retrospect,  one  can  see  that  they  are  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  to  come, 
though  most  of  them  were  not  in  fact  pre- 
dicted. One  exception,  indeed,  there  is. 
One  new  and  large  fact  has  appeared 
which  nobody  looked  for,  a  fact  due 
partly  to  a  sort  of  contagion  spreading 
from  Europe,  partly  to  an  unpredictable 
series  of  historical  accidents  (if  anything 
in  history  is  an  accident).  Of  this  new 
fact  more  hereafter.  The  other  changes 
seem  due  to  causes  which  were  already  at 
work  forty  years  ago.  They  have  moved 
on  broad  and  well-marked  lines.  Most 
of  them  show  a  relation  to  one  another 
which  makes  them  appear  part  of  the 
same  great  movement  Some  —  and 
these  are  of  peculiar  interest — show  that 
America  is  being  more  and  more  drawn 
into  the  general  current  of  the  world's 
movement,  not  always,  perhaps,  to  her 
advantage. 

That  which  most  strikes  the  visitor  to 
America  to-day  is  its  prodigious  material 
development.  Industrial  growth,  swift 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  advances  more 
swiftly  now.  The  rural  districts  are 
being  studded  with  villages,  the  villages 
are  growing  into  cities,  the  cities  are 
stretching  out  long  arms  of  suburbs 
which  follow  the  lines  of  road  and  rail- 
way in  every  direction.  The  increase 
of  wealth,  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  increase  of  population,  impresses  a 
European  more  deeply  now  than  ever 
before  because  the  contrast  with  Europe 
is  greater.  In  America  every  class  seems 
rich  compared  with  the  corresponding 
class  in  the  Old  World.  The  huge  for- 
tunes, the  fortunes  of  those  whose  income 
reaches  or  exceeds  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  are  of  course  far  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  country.  But  the 
absence  of  pauperism  is  still  more  remark- 
able.  In  1870  I  carefully  examined  the 
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poor-law  system  of  two  great  Eastern 
cities,  and  found  that,  although  there  were 
very  few  persons  needing  or  receiving 
support  at  the  public  expense,  the  num- 
ber was  expected  to  grow  steadily  and 
quickly  as  the  cities  grew.  To-day  I  am 
told  that  in  these  cities  pauperism,  though 
of  course  absolutely  larger,  increases 
more  slowly  than  population. 

Life  has  for  a  long  time  been  com- 
fortable and  easy  for  the  workingman 
and  the  clerk  or  shopman,  as  compared 
with  life  for  the  like  class  in  Europe. 
But  for  the  classes  standing  next  above 
the  laborers  in  point  of  income  life  was 
in  1870  in  general  plain  and  simple, 
simpler  than  the  life  led  by  the  richer 
class  in  England  or  France.  Luxury 
was  then  confined  to  a  very  few.  Sim- 
plicity is  not  so  common  to-day.  The 
incomes  of  those  who  correspond  to  the 
so-called  "  upper  middle  class  "  of  Eu- 
rope are  much  larger  than  such  persons 
enjoy  in  Europe,  and  they  live  on  a 
more  lavish  scale. 

The  "  easier  life,"  however,  does  not 
mean  that  life  is  taken  easily.  It  con- 
sists in  having  and  spending  more 
money,  not  in  doing  less  work.  On  the 
contrary,  the  stress  and  rush  of  life 
seems  greater  to-day  in  America  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Everybody,  from  the 
workman  to  the  millionaire,  has  a  larger 
head  of  steam  on  than  his  father  had. 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  many  say,  that 
the  vital  powers  are  sooner  exhausted, 
I  do  not  know.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  this  were  so.  Time  is  more  precious. 
More  pains  are  taken  to  save  it.  More 
work  is  Squeezed  into  the  hour  and  the 
day. 

In  this  age,  more  than  in  any  preced- 
ing age,  wealth  means  power,  offensive 
power  in  war  as  well  as  financial  power 
in  peace.  It  was  an  old  and  favorite 
commonplace  of  political  moralists  that 
the  rich  nations,  dwelling  in  fertile  plains 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  became  the 
victims  of  the  poor  nations,  who,  inhab- 
iting barren  mountains,  were  hardier 
and  fiercer  in  fight.  It  is  not  so  now. 
Naval  war  is,  above  all  things,  an  affair 
of  scientific  apparatus,  of  ironclads,  of 
torpedoes,  of  guns  with  long  range  and 
quick  fire.  Land  war  depends  on  the 
best  artillery,  the  best  rifles  and  ammu- 


nition, the  best  commissariat  War  is 
an  affair  of  science,  and  science  is  costly. 
All  the  great  nations  can  produce  good 
fighting  men,  and  all  may  happen  to 
have  a  good  general.  But  some  have 
far  greater  pecuniary  resources  than 
others.  None  has  resources  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
Republic  is  as  wealthy  as  any  two  of  the 
greatest  European  nations,  and  is  capa- 
ble, if  she  chooses,  of  quickly  calling 
into  being  a  vast  fleet  and  a  vast  army. 
Her  wealth  and  power  has  in  it  some- 
thing almost  alarming. 

With  this  extraordinary  material  devel- 
opment it  is  natural  that,  in  the  United 
States,  business,  that  is  to  say  industry, 
commerce,  and   finance,  should  have 
more  and  more  come  to  overshadow 
and  dwarf  all  other  interests,  all  other 
occupations.    Every  European  who  vis- 
ited the  country  since  the  beginning  of 
last  century  seems  to  have  been  struck 
by  this  fact.    It  is  more  striking  now 
than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  But 
the  contrast  with  Europe  is  not  greater 
now  than  it  was  then.    Rather  is  it  less, 
for  in  this  respect  England  and  Germany 
have  been  following  in  America's  foot- 
steps.   In  them,  too,  business  interests 
hold  a  far  more  conspicuous  place  than 
formerly.    The  landowner,  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  man  of  letters,  are  in 
those  countries  relatively  less  important 
than  they  were ;  the  financier  and  manu- 
facturer more  important.    Business  is 
king.    In  American  society,  as  I  have 
said,  this  feature  is  an  old  one.  But  one 
illustration  of  it  struck  me  as  new. 
Lawyers  are  now  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly  business  men,  a  part  of 
the  great  organized  system  of  industrial 
and  financial  enterprise.    They  are  less 
than  formerly  the  students  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  learning,  the  practitioners  of 
a  particular  art.    And  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  much  of  a  distinct  profes- 
sional class.    Some  one  seventy  years 
ago  called  them  the  aristocracy  of  the 
United  States,  meaning  that  they  led 
public  opinion  in  the  same  way  as  the 
aristocracy  of  England  led  opinion  there. 
They  still  comprise  a  large  part  of  the 
finest  intellect  of  the  Nation.    But  one 
is  told  that  they  do  not  take  so  keen  an 
interest  in  purely  legal  and  constitutional 
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questions  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Story  and  Webster,  or  even  in  those  of 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Charles  O'Conor. 
Business  is  king. 

Commerce  and  industry  themselves 
have  developed  new  features.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  there  were  no  Trusts ;  and 
trade-unions,  though  they  existed,  were 
much  less  powerful,  much  less  pervasive, 
much  less  thoroughly  organized  than 
they  were  in  England.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, corporations  had  covered  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  field  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  and  their  structure  was  more 
flexible  and  more  efficient.  To-day  this 
is  still  more  the  case  ;  while  as  for  Trusts, 
they  have  become  one  of  the  most  salient 
phenomena  of  the  country.  They  fix 
the  attention,  they  excite  the  alarm,  of 
economists  and  politicians  as  well  as  of 
traders  in  the  Old  World,  while  they 
exercise  and  baffle  the  ingenuity  of 
American  legislators.  Workingmen  fol- 
low, though  hitherto  with  unequal  steps, 
the  efforts  at  combination  which  the 
lords  of  production  and  distribution  have 
been  making.  The  consumer  stands  by, 
if  not  with  folded  hands,  yet  so  far  with 
no  clear  view  as  to  the  steps  which  he 
may  take  for  his  own  protection.  Per- 
haps his  prosperity — for  he  is  prosper- 
ous— helps  him  to  be  acquiescent.  The 
example  of  the  United  States,  the  land 
in  which  individualism  has  been  most 
conspicuously  vigorous,  may  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  world  is  passing  out  of 
the  stage  of  individualism  and  returning 
to  that  earlier  stage  in  which  groups  of 
men  formed  the  units  of  society.  The 
bond  of  association  was,  in  those'  early 
days,  kinship,  real  or  supposed,  and  a 
servile  or  quasi-servile  dependence  of 
the  weak  upon  the  strong.  Now  it  is 
the  power  of  wealth  which  enables  the 
few  to  combine  so  as  to  gain  command 
of  the  sources  of  wealth ;  and  the  stronger 
the  employers  become  and  the  less  they 
have  a  personal  tie  (such  as  employers 
once  had)  with  the  workmen,  so  much 
the  more  do  the  workmen  feel  compelled 
to  try  how  they  can  advance  their  ma- 
terial interests  by  the  use  of  similar 
methods.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  loss 
of  that  individual  liberty  which  the  last 
generation  was  taught  to  expect  from  the 


progress  of  civilization.  Power  becomes 
concentrated  in  few  hands,  be  they  those 
of  the  men  who  control  the  Trusts  or 
those  of  the  men  who  lead  the  Unions. 
Is  it  a  paradox  to  observe  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  Americans  have  been  the  most 
individualistic  of  peoples  that  they  are 
now  the  people  among  whom  the  art  of 
combination  has  reached  its  maximum  ? 
The  amazing  keenness  and  energy  which 
were  stimulated  by  the  commercial  con- 
ditions of  the  country  have* evoked  and 
have  ripened  a  brilliant  talent  fqr  organ- 
ization. This  talent  has  applied  new 
methods  to  production  and  to  distribution, 
and  has  enabled  wealth,  gathered  into  a 
small  number  of  hands,  to  dominate 
even  the  enormous  market  of  America. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  might 
have  been  predicted  half  a  century  ago, 
for  even  than  it  was  known  that  there 
were  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  that  the 
American  people  were  highly  inventive, 
and  that  the  increase  of  population  would 
create  a  prodigious  demand  for  goods. 
One  result,  however,  of  the  extension  of 
manufactures  may  not  have  been  so  fully 
foreseen.  I  mean  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  occupations  and  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  people.  They  are 
ceasing  to  be  a  folk  of  country  dwellers. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  greater  cities 
extend  themselves  with  amazing  speed, 
and  that  many  of  the  mineral  areas  are 
becoming  so  covered  with  villages  as  to 
differ  little  from  cities.  There  is  a  general 
disposition  to  migrate  from  rural  dis- 
tricts to  centers  of  population,  where  a 
brisker  life  and  more  amusements  can 
be  enjoyed.  The  change  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  agriculture  continues 
to  be  prosperous.  It  has  been  acceler- 
ated by  those  applications  of  machinery 
to  agricultural  work  which  enable  a  farm 
to  be  worked  by  a  smaller  staff  than  was 
formerly  needed.  Wherever  one  travels 
in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  one 
sees  new  towns  rising  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  and  the  older  towns  spreading 
out.  The  eye  as  well  as  the  census 
table  tells  one  that  the  people  are  becom- 
ing a  people  subject  to  city  influences. 
Already,  though  the  population  which 
lives  outside  towns  with  less  than  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  is  numerically 
larger  (almost  two-thirds),  still  it  is 
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urban  ways  and  habits,  urban  opinion, 
urban  tendencies,  that  are  beginning  to 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  This  proc- 
ess goes  on  steadily.  It  will  go  on  all  the 
faster  because  the  good  land  of  the  North- 
west has  now — so  one  is  told — been 
practically  all  taken  up,  while  even  the 
irrigation  of  the  dry  lands  of  the  south 
central  West  cannot  redress  the  balance 
by  providing  a  new  rural  population  to 
set  against  the  increase  of  the  cities. 
This  is  one  of  the  new  facts  which  strikes 
a  visitor,  and  especially  an  English- 
man. Thirty-five  years  ago  England 
was  already  a  country  of  city  dwellers, 
and  the  United  States  seemed  by  con- 
trast a  country  of  agriculturists.  Before 
long  the  United  States  will  be  like  Eng- 
land, and,  one  may  almost  add,  like  Ger- 
many also,  a  land  in  which  the  urban 
type  of  mind  and  life  will  preponderate. 
The  change  may  be  regrettable.  Jeffer- 
son would  have  regretted  it  But  it  is 
unavoidable.  It  will  tend  to  increase 
that  nervous  strain,  that  sense  of  ten- 
sion, which  Americans  are  already 
deemed  to  show  as  compared  with  the 
more  sluggish  races  of  Europe.  There 
will  be  less  repose  than  ever  in  life. 
Health  may  not  suffer,  nor  the  death- 
rate  increase,  for  cities  can  now  be 
made  to  show  as  low  a  mortality  as  most 
country  places.  In  London  we  have 
brought  down  the  rate  since  1870  from 
23  to  1 7  per  thousand.  Yet  the  physical 
strength  of  the  average  man  may  not  be 
quite  the  same ;  and  his  mental  consti- 
tution will  almost  certainly  be  different. 
It  may  not  be  inferior — indeed  it  may 
be  more  alert  and  versatile.  But  it  will 
be  different 

All  the  changes  I  have  been  enumer- 
ating tend  to  make  men  occupy  them- 
selves more  than  ever  with  their  work 
and  with  material  interests  in  general. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  more  money, 
and  some  of  them  more  leisure.  Hours 
of  labor  are  shortening,  as  they  have 
shortened,  and  more  generally,  in  Aus- 
tralia. But  as  labor  is  more  intense 
while  it  lasts,  leisure  is  necessarily  given 
chiefly  to  amusement  Such  conditions 
may  seem  unfavorable  to  intellectual 
progress.  But  here  comes  in  another 
remarkable' change  which  casts  a  new 
light  upon  the  landscape  and -fundamen- 


tally affects  our  estimate  of  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  within  these  last  thirty- 
five  years  a  development  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world.  Pre- 
viously the  Eastern  States  had  but  a  very 
few  universities  whose  best  teachers 
were  on  a  level  with  the  teachers  in  the 
universities  of  western  Europe.  There 
were  a  great  many  institutions  bearing 
the  name  of  university  over  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States  and  the  West  and  a 
smaller  number  in  the  South,  but  they 
gave  an  instruction  which,  though  in 
some  places  (and  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land) it  was  sound  and  thorough  as 
far  as  it  went  was  really  the  instruc- 
tion rather  of  a  secondary  school  than  of 
a  university  in  the  proper  sense.  In  the 
West  and  South  the  teaching,  often  am- 
bitious when  it  figured  in  the  programme, 
was  apt  to  be  superficial  and  flimsy, 
giving  the  appearance  without  the  solid 
reality  of  knowledge.  The  scientific 
side  was  generally  even  weaker  than  the 
literary.  These  universities  or  colleges 
had  their  value,  for  their  very  existence 
was  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  an 
education  above  that  which  the  school  is 
intended  to  supply.  I  ventured  even 
then  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
formers who  wished  to  extinguish  the 
bulk  of  them  or  to  turn  them  into  schools, 
reserving  the  degree-granting  power  to  a 
selected  few  only,  were  mistaken,  be- 
cause improvement  and  'development 
might  be  expected.  But  I  did  not  expect 
that  the  development  would  come  so  fast 
and  go  so  far.  No  doubt  there  are  still 
a  great  many  whose  standard  of  teaching 
and  examination  is  that  of  a  school,  not 
of  a  true  university.  But  there  are  also 
many  which  have  risen  to  the  European 
level,  and  many  others  which  are  moving 
rapidly  towards  it  Roughly  speaking — 
for  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  exact- 
ness— America  has  now  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  perhaps  even  twenty  seats  of 
learning  fit  to  be  ranked  beside  the 
universities  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England  as  respects  the  completeness  of 
the  instruction  which  they  provide  and 
the  thoroughness  at  which  they  aim. 
Only  a  few  have  a  professorial  staff  con- 
taining names  equal  to  those  which  adorn 
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the  Faculties  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig  and 
Vienna,  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow.  Men  of  brilliant 
gifts  are  scarce  in  all  countries,  and  in 
America  there  has  hardly  been  time  to 
produce  a  supply  equal  to  the  immense 
demand  for  the  highest  instruction  which 
has  lately  shown  itself.  It  is  the  advance 
in  the  standard  aimed  at,  and  in  the  efforts 
to  attain  that  standard,  that  is  so  remark- 
able. Even  more  noticeable  is  the  am- 
plitude of  the  provision  now  made  for 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of 
those  arts  in  which  science  is  applied  to 
practical  ends.  In  this  respect  the 
United  States  has  gone  ahead  of  Great 
Britain,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  greater 
pecuniary  resources  which  not  a  few  of 
her  universities  possess,  and  which  they 
owe  to  the  wise  liberality  of  private 
benefactors.  In  England  nothing  is  so 
hard  as  to  get  money  from  private  per- 
sons for  any  educational  purpose.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  splendid  gift  to  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  stands  almost  alone.  In 
America  nothing  is  so  easy.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  better  indication  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  of  its  intelli- 
gence than  the  annual  record  of  the 
endowments  bestowed  on  the  universi- 
ties by  successful  business  men,  some  of 
whom  have  never  themselves  had  more 
than  a  common-school  education.  Only 
in  one  respect  does  that  poverty  which 
Europe  has  long  associated  with  learn- 
ing reappear  in  America.  The  salaries 
of  presidents  and  professors  remain  low 
as  compared  with  the  average  incomes 
of  persons  in  the  same  social  rank,  and 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living. 
That  so  many  men  of  an  energy  and 
ability  sufficient  to  win  success  and 
-wealth  in  a  business  career  do  neverthe- 
less devote  themselves  to  a  career  of 
teaching  and  research  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  intellectual  zeal  which 
pervades  the  people.1 

The  improvement  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  university  teaching  is  a  change 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
creased afflux  of  students.  It  seems  (for 
2  have  not  worked  the  matter  out  in  fig- 
ures, as  I  am  giving  impressions  and  not 

•  Many  subjects  are  taught  to  large  classes  at  the 
best  Eastern  universities  for  the  study  of  which  hardly 
any  students  can  be  secured  in  England. 


statistics)  to  have  grown  much  faster 
than  population  has  grown,  and  to  be- 
token an  increased  desire  among  parents 
and  young  men  to  obtain  a  complete 
intellectual  equipment  for  life.  The 
number  of  undergraduates  at  Harvard  is 
much  larger  than  is  the  number  who  resort 
to  Oxford ;  the  number  at  Yale  is  larger 
than  the  number  at  Cambridge  (England). 
Five  leading  universities  of  the  East- 
ern States — Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania — count  as  many 
students  as  do  all  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land (omitting  in  both  cases  those  who 
attend  evening  classes  only),  although 
there  are  twice  as  many  universities  in 
England  now  as  there  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  although  the  English  students 
have  much  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber. And  whereas  in  England  the  vast 
majority  of  students  go  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  some  profession — law,  journal- 
ism, medicine,  engineering,  or  the  minis- 
try of  the  Established  Church — there  is 
in  America  a  considerable  proportion 
(m  one  institution  I  heard  it  reckoned  at 
a  third  or  more)  who  intend  to  choose 
a  business  career,  such  as  manufactures, 
or  banking,  or  commerce,  or  railroad- 
ing. In  England  nearly  every  youth 
belonging  to  the  middle  or  upper  class 
who  takes  to  business  goes  into  a  com- 
mercial office  or  a  workshop  not  later 
than  seventeen.  In  the  United  States, 
if  he  graduates  at  a  university,  he  con- 
tinues his  general  liberal  education  till 
he  is  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  This 
practical  people  does  not  deem  these 
three  years  lost  time.  They  believe 
that  the  young  man  is  all  the  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  business  if  he  goes  to 
it  with  a  mind  widely  and  thoroughly 
trained.  To  say  that  the  proportion  of 
college  graduates  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  larger  in  America  than  in  any 
European  country  would  not  mean  much, 
because  graduation  from  a  good  many 
of  the  colleges  means  very  little.  But 
if  we  take  only  those  colleges  which 
approach  or  equal  the  West  European 
standard,  I  think  the  proportion  will  be 
as  high  as  it  is  in  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land or  Scodand,  and  higher  than  it  is 
in  England. 

This  feature  of  recent  American  devel- 
opment has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
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National  life.  It  is  a  counterpoise  to 
the  passion,  growing  always  more  in- 
tense, for  material  progress,  to  the  eager- 
ness to  seize  every  chance,  to  save  every 
moment,  to  get  the  most  out  of  every 
enterprise.  It  tends  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
scientific  and  literary  knowledge  among 
a  class  to  most  of  whom,  in  other  coun- 
tries, few  opportunities  have  been  opened 
for  acquiring  such  a  taste.  It  adds  to 
the  number  of  those  who  may  find  some 
occasion  in  their  business  life  for  turning 
a  knowledge  of  natural  science  to  practi- 
cal account,  and  so  benefiting  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  themselves.  Nor  is  its 
social  influence  to  be  overlooked.  One 
is  frequently  impressed  in  America  by 
the  attachment  of  the  graduates  to  the 
place  of  their  education,  by  their  interest 
in  its  fortunes,  by  their  willingness  to 
respond  when  it  asks  them  for  money. 
In  the  great  cities  there  are  always  Uni- 
versity Clubs,  and  in  some  cities  these 
clubs  have  become  centers  for  social 
and  political  action  for  good  public  ends. 
Not  unfrequently  they  take  the  lead  in 
municipal  reform  movements. 

When  I  pass  from  the  places  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  learning 
to  the  general  state  of  letters  and  learn- 
ing in  the  community,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  formulate  any  positive  im- 
pressions. One  feels  a  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  books  produced,  and  a 
change  in  the  taste  of  the  reading  public, 
but  one  cannot  say  exactly  in  what  the 
alteration  consists,  nor  how  it  has  come, 
nor  whether  it  will  last.  Having  no  suf- 
ficient materials  for  a  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  can  venture  only  on  a  few  scattered 
remarks.  Literary  criticism,  formerly  at 
a  low  ebb,  seems  to  have  sensibly  im- 
proved, whereas  in  England  many  peo- 
ple doubt  if  it  is  as  acute,  as  judicious, 
and  as  delicate  as  it  was  in  the  sixties. 
The  love  of  poetry  and  the  love  of  art 
are  more  widely  diffused  in  America 
than  ever  before ;  one  finds,  for  in- 
stance, a  far  greater  number  of  good 
pictures  in  private  houses  than  could 
have  been  seen  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
building  up  of  public  art  galleries  has 
occupied  much  of  the  thought  and  skill 
of  leading  citizens  as  well  as  required 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums.  Great 
ardor  is  shown  in  the  investigation  of 


dry  subjects,  such  as  questions  of  local 
history.  The  interest  taken  in  consti- 
tutional topics  and  economic  ques- 
tions, indeed  in  everything  that  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  political  science,  is  as 
great  as  it  is  in  Germany  or  France,  and 
greater  than  in  Britain.  This  interest 
is,  indeed,  confined  to  one  class,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  university  teachers, 
but  it  is  a  new  and  a  noteworthy  phe- 
nomenon. Few  people  thought  or  wrote  ' 
on  these  matters  thirty  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  and 
that  by  some  who  have  the  best  special 
opportunities  for  knowing,  that  serious 
books,  i.  e.,  books  other  than  fiction  and 
the  lighter  forms  of  belles-lettres,  find 
nc  larger  sale  now,  when  readers  are 
more  numerous  and  richer,  than  they 
did  in  the  seventies.  No  one  can 
fail  to  observe  the  increasing  num- 
ber and  popularity  of  the  magazines; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  now 
more  read,  in  proportion  to  books, 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  same  thing 
is  happening  in  England.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  low  prices  at 
which,  owing  to  the  vast  market,  maga- 
zines containing  good  matter  and  abun- 
dant illustrations  can  be  sold.  It  may 
also  be  due  to  that  sense  of  hurry  which 
makes  the  oidinary  American  little  dis- 
posed to  sit  down  to  work  his  way 
through  a  book.  Both  these  factors  are 
more  potent  in  the  United  States  than 
they  were  ever  before,  or  than  they  are 
in  Europe. 

If  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
the  growth  of  population  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  growing  demand  for 
books  (other  than  fiction),  let  us  remem- 
ber and  allow  for  the  results  of  another 
change  which  has  passed  upon  both 
countries.  It  is  a  change  which  is  all 
the  more  noticeable  in  America  because 
it  is  there  quite  recent  It  is  the  passion 
for  looking  on  at  and  reading  about 
athletic  sports.  The  love  of  playing  and 
watching  games  which  require  strength 
and  skill  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and 
needs  no  explanation.  So  the  desire 
not  to  play  but  to  look  on  at  chariot  races 
and  gladiatorial  combats  was  a  passion 
among  the  people  of  Rome  for  many 
centuries.  The  circus  factions  at  Con- 
stantinopte  haveb  th^pj^in  history, 
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and  a  bad  place  it  is.    But  this  taste  is 
in  America  a  thing  almost  of  yesterday. 
It  has  now  grown  to  vast  proportions. 
It  occupies  the  minds  not  only  of  the 
youth  at  the  universities,  but  also  of 
their  parents  and  of  the  general  public. 
Baseball  matches  and  football  matches 
excite  an  interest  greater  than  any  other 
public  events  except  the  Presidential 
election,  and  that  comes  only  once  in 
four  years.    The  curse  of  betting  which 
dogs  football  as  well  as  horse-racing 
in  England  seems  to  be  less  prevalent 
in  America;  nor  do  the  cities  support 
professional  football  clubs  like  those 
which  exist  in  the  towns  of  northern 
England  and  even  of  Scotland.  But 
the  interest  in  one  of  the  great  contests, 
i  such  as  those  which  draw  forty  thousand 
/  spectators    to   the  great  "  Stadium " 
I  recently  erected  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
I  chusetts,  appears  to  pervade  nearly  all 
classes  more  than  does  any  "sporting 
event "  in  Great  Britain.    The  American 
love  of  excitement  and  love  of  competi- 
tion has  seized  upon  these  games,  but  the 
fashion,  like  that  of  playing  golf  and 
that  of  playing  bridge,  seems  to  have 
come  from  England.    It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  more  intimate  social 
relations  between  the  two  countries  that 
speak  the  same  language  that  fashions 
of  this  kind  pass  so  quickly  from  the 
one  to  the  other  and  do  not  pass  from 
either  to  Continental  Europe.  There 
has  been  no  development  of  the  devotion 
to  athletic  sports  in  Germany  or  in 
France  coincident  with  that  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  modern  England  and 
so  novel  a  feature  in  America. 

No  subject  fixes  the  attention  of  social 
philosophers  in  Europe  who  seek  for 
light  from  the  New  World  more  than 
does  the  problem  of  divorce.  The  States 
of  the  Union  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments, and  some  rash  experiments, 
in  this  field.  The  results,  momentous 
for  America,  may  be  instructive  for  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  are  being  watched 
•with  curiosity  by  European  sociologists. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  that  whenever  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  United  States  he 
began  to  inquire  about  the  divorce  laws 
and  their  working.  Such  information  as 
I  could  gather  does  not  enable  me  to  say 


whether  the  position  is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  legislation  which  so  many  ob- 
servers regret  had,  in  most  States,  come 
into  operation.  There  does,  however, 
seem  to  be  a  growing  reaction  against 
the  laxity  of  procedure  in  divorce  suits, 
as  well  as  against  the  freedom  granted  by 
the  States  which  have  gone  furthest ;  and 
though  little  is  heard  of  the  proposal  that 
Congress  should  receive  power  to  pass  a 
general  divorce  law  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  suggestion  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  States  to  introduce 
greater  uniformity,  and  to  make  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  divorce  less 
liable  to  abuse,  finds  increasing  favor. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  a  stronger  sense, 
among  thinking  men,  of  the  evils  which 
laxity  tends  to  produce. 

Serious  as  these  evils  are,  the  general 
moral  standard  of  the  United  States 
still  appears  to  me,  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago,  to  be,  on  the  whole,  higher 
than  that  of  western  Europe.  (The 
differences  between  France,  Germany, 
and  England  are  not  so  great  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.)  Even  in  the  wealthiest 
class,  where  luxury  weakens  the  sense 
of  duty  and  lays  men  and  women  mpst 
open  to  temptation,  there  are  apparently 
fewer  scandals  than  the  same  class  shows 
elsewhere.  Nor  is  the  morality  of  any 
country  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  divorces.  Its  condition  may  be  really 
worse  if  people  cynically  abstain  from 
obtaining  divorces  where  there  are 
grounds  for  obtaining  them.  Although 
there  is  more  wealth  in  America  than  in 
England,  luxury  is  less  diffused,  and  that 
idle  and  self-indulgent-class  which  sets  a 
bad  example  to  other  classes  is  relatively 
smaller. 

Among  minor  changes  which  the  trav- 
eler notes,  he  must  not  forget  the  growth 
of  what  may  be  called  aesthetic  senti- 
ment. The  desire  to  have  beauty  around 
one,  to  adorn  the  house  within  and  the 
grounds  without,  if  not  new,  has  devel- 
oped apace  since  1870.  In  one  respect 
it  is  much  more  active  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
We  have  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  those  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
eties which  have  arisen  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  especially  ir^gfw. 
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England.  Neither  has  any  English  city 
surrounded  itself  with  such  a  superb 
ring  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  some 
hilly  and  rocky,  some  coyered  with  wood, 
some  studded  with  lakes,  as  Boston  now 
possesses.  America  used  to  be  pointed 
at  by  European  censors  as  a  country 
where  utility  was  everything  and  beauty 
nothing.  No  one  could  make  such  a 
reproach  now.  One  melancholy  excep- 
tion may,  however,  be  referred  to.  Ni- 
agara has  lost  much  of  the  charm  that 
surrounded  it  in  1870.  Hideous  build- 
ings line  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  Falls,  almost  as  far  down  as  the  rail- 
way bridge.  The  air  is  full  of  smoke. 
Goat  Island  has,  indeed,  been  preserved  ; 
the  Canadians  have  laid  out  a  park  just 
below  the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  green  flood  that  rushes  over 
the  precipice  has  not  been  visibly  dimin- 
ished by  all  that  is  now  abstracted  to 
work  the  great  turbines.  But  the  wild- 
ness  of  nature  and  the  clear  purity  of 
the  sky  have  departed.  It  is  a  loss  to 
the  whole  world,  for  the  world  has  no 
other  Niagara. 

The  sentiment  which  seeks  to  adorn 
cities  and  improve  the  amenity  of  vil- 
lages is  near  of  kin  to  the  sentiment 
which  cherishes  the  scenes  of  historical 
events  and  the  places  associated  with 
eminent  men.  Here,  too,  one  feels  in 
the  United  States  the  breath  of  a  new 
spirit  Reverence  for  the  past  and  a 
desire  to  maintain  every  sort  of  con- 
nection with  it  has  now  become  a 
strong  and  growing  force  among  edu- 
cated people.  A  slight  but  significant 
illustration  of  the  changed  attitude  may 
be  found  in  the  disposition  to  expect 
university  and  (in  some  places)  judicial 
officials  to  wear  on  formal  occasions  an 
official  dress.  Thirty  years  ago  no 
such  dress  was  worn  by  any  functionary 
in  the  United  States  except  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington. 

I  must  pass  over  many  other  points  in 
which  new  facts,  disclosing  new  tenden- 
cies, present  themselves  to  the  observer's 


eye.    One  among  them  is  the  attitude 
of  the  churches  towards  one  another, 
and  the  wider  channels  in  which  relig- 
ious opinion  now  flows.    Another  is  the 
position  of  women,  with  the  remarkable 
growth  of  women's  clubs  and  societies. 
People  who  seemed  to  be  impartial  told 
me  that  this  had  not  brought  women 
any  more  into  politics,  as  a  similar 
change  has  done  in  England.  They 
said,  indeed,  that  the  woman  suffrage 
movement,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  advancing,  had  of  late 
years  experienced  a  check.    But  I  am 
far  from  trying  to  reckon  up  all  or  even 
most  of  the  changes  of  thirty-five  years. 
Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
to  my  younger  readers  an  idea  of  the 
impression  that  America  made  on  Euro- 
pean travelers  just  after  the  war,  still 
more  sensible  of  the  still  greater  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  the  impression  which 
America,  now  far  vaster  and  more  com- 
plex, makes  on  the  traveler  to-day,  I 
attempt  no  more  than  to  indicate  some 
of  the  more  obvious  differences  between 
those   days   and   the   present  The 
subtler  differences,  of  which  there  are 
many,  would  need  a  fuller  and  more 
analytic  treatment  I  reserve  for  another 
paper  those  aspects  of  the  subject,  also 
comparatively  patent  and  capable  of  ex- 
planation, which  belong  to  the  public  or 
political  life  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  overbold  in  ven- 
turing, after  a  brief  visit,  to  record  so 
many  impressions,  hastily  formed,  upon 
large  questions.  But  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  kindness  wherewith  the  comments 
on  American  affairs  which  I  made  six- 
teen years  ago  have  been  received.  And 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
express  one's  admiration  for  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  civili- 
zation has  developed  itself  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  inexhaustible  inventive- 
ness and  tireless  energy  of  the  people, 
for  the  growing  passion  for  knowledge, 
the  growing  desire  to  diffuse  happiness 
and  enlightenment  through  every  part  of 
the  community. 
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Losing  One's  Religion:  A  Student  Expe 

rience 

By  Henry  Thomas  Colestock 


THERE  is  one  word  that  some  of 
us  who  look  back  on  our  college 
life  wish  had  been  spoken  to  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  college  course ;  for, 
lacking  this  word  of  explanation,  we 
have  had  to  learn  ab  initio,  in  the  severe 
school  of  personal  experience,  one  of  the 
lessons  worked  out  by  the  race  through 
centuries  of  conflict.  Not  infrequently 
has  it  happened,  in  working  out  this 
problem  for  ourselves,  that  the  process, 
compressing  into  a  few  months  or  years 
the  anxiety,  the  anguish,  of  a  racial  expe- 
rience, brings  to  the  individual  moments 
and  days  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
not  all  leam  the  lesson  when  left  to 
themselves,  and  this  is  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  individual;  for  failure 
means  indifference  or  even  hostility  to 
the  most  helpful  things  in  life.  I  refer 
to  the  process  of  adjustment  between 
religious  faith  and  a  growing  knowledge. 

In  the  experience  of  the  race  this 
problem  of  adjustment  between  religious 
faith  and  a  growing  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  every  period  char- 
acterized by  intellectual  progress.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
for  this  age-long  conflict  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  The  explanation  is  a 
psychological  one. 

Religious  faith  being  one  of  .the  dear- 
est and  most  sacred  possessions  of 
mankind,  it  is  natural  to  transfer  to 
our  explanations  of  faith  the  sacredness 
of  faith  itself.  Failing  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  religious  faith,  which  is 
a  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  the 
explanations  of  this  fellowship,  which 
necessarily  must  vary  according  to  the 
temperament  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  individual,  the  problem  of  adjustment 
between  religious  faith  and  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  age  has  at  times  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  and  the  strength  of 
nations. 

The  same  problem  of  adjustment 
between  faith  and  knowledge  confronts 


the  student  He  comes  to  college  with 
certain  religious  ideas  and  beliefs,  and 
in  the  progress  of  his  studies  finds  an 
antagonism  between  his  religious  beliefs 
and  his  growing  knowledge.  At  first 
he  puts  aside  as  false  whatever  does 
not  accord  with  his  religious  opinions. 
Students  have  been  known  to  go  through 
college  rejecting  every  position  in  science 
or  philosophy  which  did  not  harmonize 
with  their  inherited  religious  beliefs. 
This,  however,  is  not  true  of  many  stu- 
dents. On  the  other  hand,  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  conclusions  of  science 
and  of  philosophy  win  the  assent  of  the 
student  even  against  his  will.  But  it 
seems  impossible  for  him  to  accept  these 
conclusions  and  retain  his  religious 
beliefs  which  he  thinks  of  as  his  religion. 
He  may  fight  for  a  time  the  rising  tide 
of  new  ideas,  but  sooner  or  later  he 
finds  resistance  useless.  He  awakens 
to  the  fact  that  these  new  ideas,  hostile 
to  his  religion  though  they  be,  as  it 
appears  to  him,  are  possessing  him. 

Now  ensues  one  of  the  tragic  struggles 
of  his  life.  As  the  new  ideas  possess 
him,  they  undermine  certain  religious 
beliefs  which  he  holds  on  to  with  terrible 
earnestness  for  a  while,  only  to  find  at 
last  that  these  beliefs  do  not  mean  to  him 
what  they  once  did.  Few  individuals 
who  have  passed  through  the  heartrend- 
ing experience  of  losing  their  religion  can 
ever  forget  that  experience.  Some,  after 
a  very  trying  and  painful  struggle,  learn 
that  religious  faith  and  religious  opinions 
are  two  very  different  things ;  others  never 
learn  this  lesson,  and,  having  lost  their 
early  religious  opinions,  think  they  have 
lost  their  religion  and  easily  drift  into  an 
indifference  toward  the  duties  and  claims 
of  the  religious  life.  When  approached, 
such  persons  will  tell  you,  in  moments  of 
confidence,  that  religious  matters  do  not 
mean  anything  to  them  now — they  had 
to  give  all  that  up  in  college. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  lose  one's 
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religion  in  college;  to  degenerate  in 
character,  to  become  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious ;  as  it  is  possible  to  become  dis- 
solute anywhere.  But  I  have  not  at 
present  such  a  class  of  individuals  in 
mind;  but  rather  those  whose  charac- 
ters have  not  degenerated,  but  whose 
religious  opinions  no  longer  mean  to 
them  what  they  once  did,  and  who  think 
consequently  that  they  have  lost  their 
religion. 

The  word  which  some  of  us  wish  had 
been  spoken  to  us  who  have  passed 
through  one  phase  or  another  of  this 
struggle  of  adjustment  between  faith  and 
knowledge  is  this :  Religious  faith  is  a 
life  of  fellowship  with  God ;  religion  is 
the  living  of  one's  life  in  view  of  this 
fellowship ;  religious  beliefs  are  explana- 
tions of  this  life  of  fellowship  with  God, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  these 
explanations  will  vary  according  to  our 
intellectual  progress,  being  different  with 
the  same  individual  in  different  stages 


of  his  development;  and  differing  also 
in  the  thought  of  different  persons  owing 
to  training  and  temperament 

With  this  distinction  between  religious 
faith  and  religious  beliefs  firmly  grasped, 
the  student  need  not  feel  that  he  is  losing 
his  religion  when  he  is  being  compelled 
to  give  up  some  of  his  early,  inadequate 
religious  conceptions.  Rather  he  will 
welcome  all  new  ideas  which  enable  him 
to  explain  this  fellowship  and  to  under- 
stand more  fully  its  meaning.  With 
this  distinction  between  religious  faith 
and  the  explanations  of  faith  kept  in 
mind,  the  student  can  fearlessly  investi- 
gate any  subject  in  science  or  history  or 
philosophy  without  disturbing  his  relig- 
ion, for  he  thinks  of  religion  as  a  life 
in  fellowship  with  God ;  but  as  new  light 
dawns  he  may  be  compelled  to  reinter- 
pret all  of  the  soul's  relations  with  God. 
His  explanations  of  faith  change ;  his 
faith  abides,  grows,  develops. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Care  of  the  Body 

By  S.  H.  Carney,  M.D. 


TO  those  who  possess  that  mental 
obliquity  expressed  by  declaring 
that  matter  does  not  exist,  the 
development  and  care  of  the  human 
body  cannot  be  understood,  nor,  if  they 
are  consistent,  admitted.  Outside  this 
limited  class  of  thinkers  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  there  are  many  individ- 
uals who  pay  less  attention  to  the  care 
of  their  bodies  than  to  the  regulation  of 
their  watches.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  realizes  that  few  individuals 
ever  have  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body  explained  to  them,  and,  fur- 
ther, from  the  smatterings  of  information 
graciously  and  gratuitously  passed  along 
by  neighbor  to  neighbor,  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  field  of  physical 
knowledge  had  become  as  dead  as  the 
Latin  language  is  supposed  to  be,  or 
that  some  copyrighted  belief,  or  cure-all, 
had  either  revolutionized  or  held  in 
subjection  the  immutable  laws  which 
govern  an  organized  being. 

This  is  deplorable,  inasmuch  as  mis- 
chief results  from  the  ignorance  of  the 


fact  that  to-day,  as  during  unrecorded 
time,  bodies  are  bora  into  this  world 
possessing  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels, 
and  organs  each  capable  of  performing 
its  assigned  function  while  conforming  to 
governing  laws. 

It  is  true  that  pupils  in  some  schools 
receive  limited  instruction  in  physiology, 
perhaps  even  in  anatomy,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  average  scholar  knows  less  about 
the  causes  and  effects  of  life  than  the 
veriest  savage.  If  this  statement  seem 
extravagant,  it  is  nevertheless  most 
pathetically  true,  both  as  to  scholars  and 
their  parents  as  well.  In  how  many  of 
the  thousands  of  private  and  public 
schools  is  instruction  given  as  to  the 
practical  care  and  needs  of  the  body  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  home  training  has  been  such 
that  all  that  remains  for  the  growing  lad 
or  maiden  to  acquire  is  the  digestion  of 
roots  of  ancient  languages,  and  kindred 
hall-marks  of  mental  acumen. 

Quite  recendy  I  have  attended  two 
beautiful  litde  babies  eight  and  nine 
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months  old,  respectively.  One  baby  had 
been  fed  by  its  mother,  not  only  from 
the  breast,  but  with  sponge-cake,  soup, 
meat,  and  soap.  The  other  had  had 
forty-eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  gruel  and 
condensed  milk,  mashed  potato,  a  propri- 
etary cough  syrup  (opium  ?),  some  white 
vaseline,  and  was  so  tighdy  bandaged 
that  its  little  plump  legs  were  blue. 
These. are  not  exceptional  cases.  The 
parents  are  "  plain  people,"  of  fair  educa- 
tion, with  comfortable  homes,  devoted  to 
their  children,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of 
physiological,  anatomical,  and  dietary 
conditions. 

It  is  astonishing  that  where  the  body 
combines  beauty,  delicacy,  and  strength 
in  its  architecture,  it  is  so  often  treated 
with  a  lack  of  appreciation  which  the 
owner  would  not  bestow  on  a  kitchen 
utensil ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
consequence  of  such  treatment  its  har- 
monious adjustment  becomes  deranged. 

The  mechanism  and  functions  of  the 
body  should  be  as  thoroughly  explained 
and  instruction  therein  given  as  in 
"Reading,  'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic." 
Each  mind  should  be  taught  how  to 
keep  the  body  in  which  it  dwells  in  such 
perfect  running  order  that  the  standard 
of  health,  usefulness,  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  a  given  section  would  be 
raised.  Technical  terms  can  be  largely 
eliminated  in  such  instruction,  and  this 
elimination  need  not  detract  from  the 
practical  knowledge,  given  in  a  conver- 
sational way,  which  would  have  a  lasting 
value.  In  illustration :  the  general  pub- 
lic has  but  slight  interest  in  a  statement 
that  the  sudoriparous  and  sudoriferous 
glands  are  to  be  found  in  certain  strata 
of  the  cutis  vera  and  epidermis.  It  has 
been  most  interesting,  however,  to  note 
the  interest  and  intelligence  of  both 
young  and  old  in  hearing  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin — ■"  the  roof  of  the  house 
we  live  in."  They  easily  grasped  its 
formation,  one  layer  upon  another,  and, 
if  unfamiliar  with  the  "  oil  glands,"  they 
all  knew  what  the  "  sweat  glands  "  pro- 
duced 1 

On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago, 
when  the  tube-length  of  the  perspiratory 
system  was  shown  to  be  twenty-eight  and 
one-half  miles,  and  that  it  was  constantly 
throwing  off  materials  which,  if  allowed 


to  collect,  would  be  detrimental  to  health, 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution  be- 
fore which  the  talk  was  given  informed 
me  that  a  special  attendant  had  to  be 
detailed  the  next  day  to  "  deal  out  bath 
tickets."  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
one  section  of  a  big  city  had  faithfully 
performed  its  chemical  experiment  with 
soap  and  water. 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  hear  other- 
wise sane  individuals  solemnly  announce, 
"  There  are  no  bones "  There  is  no 
blood ;"  "  Liver,  liver,  liver — she  hasn't 
any  liver."  The  witty  question  and  reply, 
"  Is  life  worth  living  ?" — "  It  depends 
upon  the  liver " — can  be  turned  both 
ways ;  but  if  young  women  and  men  who 
are  to  become  mothers  and  fathers  of 
future  citizens  desire  to  have  their  off- 
spring answer  the  question  affirmatively, 
now  is  the  time  to  start  a  movement  for 
their  instruction  in  their  own  valuable 
property,  the  human  body;  in  what,  in  the 
best  and  truest  meaning,  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  body  consist ;  and  then 
one  may  confidently  expect  types  of 
womanly  and  manly  intelligence  and 
vigor  which  will  not  cause  any  one  to 
wish  for  race  suicide. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  our  educa- 
tionalists should  strive  to  give  the  best 
mental  pabulum  at  their  command  to 
seeking  minds — and  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  almost  endless  amount  of 
library-giving  and  increase  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  institutions  of  learning ;  but  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  read- 
ing or  studying  on  an  empty,  ill-nourished, 
or  over-distended  stomach  is  not  condu- 
cive to  health,  wage-earning,  or  National 
prosperity. 

Not  to  know  what  each  one  owns 
would,  in  commercial  life,  be  considered 
as  either  idiotic  or  criminal  negligence ; 
and  yet  not  one  in  ten  can^ell  on  which 
side  of  the  body  the  liver  is  placed, 
while  the  vast  majority  complacently 
clasp  their  hands  over  some  thirty  feet 
of  intestine  when  asked  to  locate  the 
stomach,  and  of  its  structure,  use,  and 
care  they  know  even  less  1 

Human  intelligence  seems,  at  times, 
to  have  worked  backward  along  the  paths 
of  knowledge.  Medicine,  theology,  law, 
economics,  and,  yes,  the  cooking-school, 
these  are  all  placed  advantageously  for 
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the  special  student,  but  outside  the 
schools  of  medicine  the  people  are  not 
taught  as  they  should  be  taught  concern- 
ing the  uses  and  abuses  of  their  own, 
divinely  given,  personal  property — the 
human  body. 

To-day  knowledge  is  said  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  favored  few;  this  is  so 
when  compared  with  the  limitations  of 
but  a  few  centuries  past,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  wide  field  of  practical  help- 
fulness lies  open,  wherever  human  beings 
are  gathered  together,  for  simple  instruc- 


tion about  this  most  marvelously  arranged 
structure — this  human  house,  with  its 
foundation  stones  firmly  cemented  to- 
gether ;  its  furnace,  pump,  and  system  of 
pipes;  its  storage  battery  and  systems 
of  electric  wires  ;  its  ventilators,  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  sewage  system,  roof, 
and,  yes,  the  very  windows  through  which 
looks  its  tenant,  the  Soul,  which,  alas  1  is 
so  often  sadly  deficient  in  knowledge 
both  of  its  habitation  and  how  to  keep 
its  mechanism  attractively  clean  and  use- 
ful for  the  good  of  the  owner  and  others. 


Colonial  Policy  in  the  Far  East' 

By  Alleyne  Ireland,  F.R.G.S. 

Colonial  Commissioner  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Author  of  "  Tropical  Colonization,"  etc 


THE  series  of  articles  which  I  have 
contributed  to  The  Outlook  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  has  pre- 
sented some  account  of  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  great  Powers  situ- 
ated in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Far 
East.  In  the  introductory  article  of  the 
series,  published  in  The  Outlook  of 
November  22,  1902, 1  dealt  with  such 
general  features  of  tropical  civilization 
as  appeared  to  form  a  proper  subject  of 
consideration  before  embarking  upon  a 
study  of  the  specific  problems  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  administration  in 
the  Far  East ;  and  in  bringing  the  series 
to  a  conclusion  it  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  I  attempt  to  trace  in  the  mass 
of  facts  which  have  passed  under  our 
notice  some  underlying  unity  of  purpose, 
some  coherent  principle  of  action,  some 
broad,  general  effects,  as  the  cause  or 
consequence  of  the  activities  which  have 
formed  the  material  of  our  inquiry. 

The  origin  of  Western  rule  in  the 
various  countries  of  southeastern  Asia 
suggests  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
parisons and  analogies. 

In  regard  to  the  possessions  of  the 
four  Powers  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  the  motives  which  lay  behind 
their  peaceful  acquisition,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  their  conquest, 
ilace  England  and  Holland  in  one  cate- 

1  See  editorial  comment  elsewhere  in  this  number.— 
[he  Editors. 


gory  and  the  United  States  and  France 
in  another.  At  the  time  when  England 
and  Holland  acquired  their  first  Asiatic 
possessions,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  internal  conditions  of  each  country 
were  such  as  to  make  colonial  expansion 
a  natural  development  of  the  forces 
which  had  been  generated  by  the  prog- 
ress of  discovery  and  the  growth  of  com- 
merce since  the  Middle  Ages.  Each 
country  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
serious  economic  problems  arising  out 
of  the  rigid  monopoly  of  Asiatic  trade 
which  had  been  established  by  Spain 
and  Portugal.  For  the  Dutch  this  mo- 
nopoly meant  nothing  less  than  national 
ruin  from  the  moment  when  Portugal 
passed  under  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
Spain,  as  part  of  her  war  policy  against 
Holland,  closed  to  Dutch  ships  the  great 
Oriental  trade  on  which  the  economic 
welfare  of  Holland  depended.  In  Eng- 
land the  conditions  were  not  less  favor- 
able to  the  idea  of  oversea  expansion. 
Already  the  country  was  over-populated 
in  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial methods  of  the  time,  and  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  fostered  the  be- 
lief that  in  tropical  commerce  lay  the 
economic  salvation  of  the  country. 

To  these  causes  of  the  commencement 
of  an  English  trade  with  Asia  may  be 
added  a  national  characteristic  common 
to  all  peoples  whose  country  is  an  island 
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domain  or  has  occupied  an  isolated  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  general  movement 
of  human  events  during  any  considerable 
period  of  the  national  growth — namely, 
a  strong  resentment  against  any  claim  of 
superior  or  even  of  equal  rights  made  by 
any  foreign  power  in  regard  to  matters 
touching  the  interests,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  nation.  The  existence  of  this 
characteristic  as  a  great  national  force 
may  be  traced  with  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness in  the  events  of  the  past  century. 
Isolated  China  regards  herself  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  has  fought 
half  a  dozen  wars  in  support  of  the  idea ; 
insular  Japan  has  been  quick  to  resent 
the  interference  of  Russia  in  matters 
which  affect  Japanese  interests  on  the 
mainland ;  the  United  States,  which  was 
practically  isolated  from  Europe  and 
Asia  until  within  the  memory  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  has  given  the  world  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  expression  of  her 
intolerance  of  European  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continent. 

The  inordinate  development  of  this 
characteristic  in  insular  and  in  isolated 
countries  is  due  to  a  simple  cause.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  countries  have  never 
been  compelled,  as  have  the  natives  of 
Continental  Europe,  to  live  in  intimate 
contact  with  other  people  having  national 
traits  and  national  policies  equally  devel- 
oped with  their  own  and  possessed  of 
powers  of  action  immediately  applicable 
-to  any  purpose  of  the  national  will ;  and 
the  absence  of  this  contact  has  relieved 
the  insular  and  isolated  countries  from  the 
necessity  of  constantly  adjusting  their 
policies  to  the  standard  of  what  they  can 
do  rather  than  to  that  of  what  they  wish 
to  do.  In  other  words,  they  have  never 
been  compelled  to  adopt  give-and-take 
as  the  basis  of  their  actions,  and  they 
have  therefore  had  little  training  in  the 
art  of  putting  up  with  an  international 
grievance  simply  because  of  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  secure  redress.  So,  to 
the  insular  mind  of  the  Englishman,  the 
claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  sole 
right  of  navigation  and  trade  in  the  East- 
ern seas  appeared  an  intolerable  preten- 
sion; and  when  the  breach  of  that 
monopoly  became  a  question  of  national 
pride  as  well  as  one  of  national  profit, 
we  find  England  joining  Holland  in  an 


invasion  of  southeastern  Asia  and  in  the 
establishment  of  dependencies  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  Dutch 
and  British  rule  in  the '  Far  Eastern 
tropics,  and  to  this  day  their  presence 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  economic  con- 
siderations. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  France 
and  the  United  States,  we  observe  that 
these  countries  have  become  the  neigh- 
bors of  Holland  and  England  in  the 
Far  East  through  causes  totally  different 
from  those  which  have  been  described 
above.  Neither  France  nor  the  United 
States  has  been  driven  to  territorial 
expansion  in  Asia  through  the  pressure 
of  population  at  home  ;  neither  has  had 
the  excuse  that  the  monopolistic  policy 
of  other  nations  has  compelled  it  to 
conquer  Asiatic  countries  in  order  to 
find  a  market  for  its  manufactures  or 
a  suitable  ground  from  which  to  draw 
its  supplies  of  tropical  products. 

To  the  enterprise  of  France  and  of 
the  United  States  the  vast  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  still  as  freely  open 
as  it  is  to  the  energy  of  Englishmen ; 
and  although  this  liberality  has  been 
rewarded  in  each  case  by  a  resort  to  every 
device  which  ingenuity  could  suggest  as 
likely  to  injure  the  trade  of  England, 
there  was  no  prospect,  when  France  oc- 
cupied Indo-China  or  when  the  United 
States  acquired  the  Philippine  Islands, 
that  England  intended  to  serve  either 
country  with  a  taste  of  its  own  policy. 
So  we  must  seek  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  France  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Orient  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  national  necessity. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  is  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme ;  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  phrase  "expansion  by  acci- 
dent." At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  no  one  in  the 
United  States  had  any  prevision  that 
the  conflict  would  result  in  the  curious 
anticlimax  of  freeing  one  Spanish  colony 
from  the  foreign  yoke  and  fighting  a 
war  with  another  Spanish  colony  in 
order  to  keep  it  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  presence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippines  is  merely  a  by-product 
of  the  liberation  of  Cuba  ;  and  the  an- 
tithesis just  established  is  purely  dialec- 
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tical,  for  it  represents,  an  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  consequence  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  rather  than  a  deliberate 
and  prearranged  departure  from  the 
National  policy. 

The  French  conquest  of  Indo-China 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  colo- 
nial adventures  in  the  tropics,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to  any 
real  need  of  the  French  people  for  trop- 
ical dependencies.  Viewed  from  the 
historic  standpoint,  French  colonial  ex- 
pansion is  divided  into  two  periods. 
During  the  first  of  these  France  acquired 
her  West  Indian  possessions  and  her 
foothold  in  India  during  the  course  of 
wars  connected  with  various  European 
quarrels;  and  although  there  was,  no 
doubt,  behind  these  wars  some  consid- 
eration of  the  value  of  tropical  depend- 
encies as  such,  their  acquisition  was  not 
undertaken  because  they  represented 
favorable  areas  for  exploitation,  but  be- 
cause their  conquest  was  a  move  in  the 
great  game  of  European  politics.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury France  had  lost  practically  the 
whole  of  her  colonial  empire ;  and  the 
recrudescence  of  a  policy  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  in  Asia  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  earlier  colonial  movement  had  ceased 
to  have  any  bearing  on  national  or  on 
international  affairs.  The  moment  for 
planting  colonies  of  Frenchmen  in  non- 
tropical countries,  and  thus  securing  a 
true  extension  of  the  French  nation,  was 
past,  for  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  every  non-tropical  por- 
tion of  the  world  susceptible  of  conquest 
and  settlement  had  been  occupied  by 
England  or  Russia,  or  was  clearly 
marked  (as  in  the  case  of  Transcaucasia 
and  Australasia)  for  such  occupation. 
The  only  other  material  reason  for  colo- 
nial expansion,  in  the  absence  of  a 
superabundant  population,  was  the  need 
of  trade  areas ;  and  it  was  a  need  which 
France  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel. 

The  French  conquest  of  Indo-China 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the 
existence  of  any  material  interests  which 
would  have  suffered  if  the  country  had 
remained  independent  or  had  fallen 
under  other  foreign  control.    The  cause 


of  the  French  action  in  this  matter  was 
the  same  as  that  in  a  hundred  other 
colonial  enterprises  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  rests  on  a  mental  trait  and 
not  on  any  material  consideration  which 
the  nation  at  large  has  in  view.  The 
Frenchman  is  brave,  patriotic,  imagina- 
tive ;  and  he  is  filled  with  a  very  proper 
pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  his 
nation.  To  a  man  of  this  temperament, 
the  spectacle  of  other  countries  con- 
stantly engaged  in  oversea  adventure,  in 
adding  island  to  island  and  province  to 
province,  and  in  reaping  the  rewards  of 
exploration  and  warfare,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  an  irresistible  temptation ; 
and  so  the  history  of  modern  French 
colonization  is  that  of  the  pride  of  ri- 
valry, the  joy  of  emulation,  rather  than 
that  of  the  persistent  pursuit  of  a  serious 
end  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

If  the  origin  of  the  Western  govern- 
ments in  southeastern  Asia  exhibits  a 
variety  of  causes  operating  towards  the 
same  result  of  alien  control  of  numerous 
tropical  territories,  the  principles  on 
which  these  countries  have  been  gov- 
erned, and  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion which  have  been  adopted  in  them, 
are  no  less  diverse  in  character.  These 
differences  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length  in  previous  articles,  and  my  pres- 
ent object  is  merely  to  draw  such  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  suggest  themselves 
in  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  facts 
already  before  us.  England  and  Hol- 
land established  themselves  in  the  Far 
Eastern  tropics  through  the  agency  of 
trading  companies,  and  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  commercial  outposts 
was  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  or  in- 
vestors in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  effective  control  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  dependencies  in  Asia  passed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  sovereign  States 
in  Europe,  although  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  from  which  we  date  adminis- 
trative reform  in  British  India,  com- 
menced in  1 788,  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
the'  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which 
threw  the  control  of  Netherlands-India 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  occurred  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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The  abuses  which  marred  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  English 
East  India  Companies  present  an  inter- 
esting difference  in  their  general  charac- 
ter. The  Dutch,  up  to  the  time  when 
their  Company  was  abolished,  had  never 
exhibited  any  high  qualities  of  colonial 
statesmanship ;  and  the  officials  of  Neth- 
erlands-India occupied  themselves  chiefly 
with  such  matters  of  trade  policy  as 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  di- 
rectors in  Holland.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  little  record  of  action  in  the 
higher  field  of  colonial  government,  but 
a  vast  literature  of  commercial  transac- 
tions. In  this,  material  evidence  is  not 
lacking  of  serious  evils  in  the  local 
administration,  and  of  severe  oppression 
of  the  lower  classes  by  the  native  rulers, 
who  exacted  from  the  people  the  amount 
of  forced  labor  necessary  to  secure  the 
trade  products  required  by  the  Dutch. 
What  oppression  there  was,  what  injus- 
tice befell,  what  suffering  was  endured, 
concerned  a  people  who,  for  the  purposes 
of  historical  record,  were  inarticulate ; 
and  thus  in  the  early  accounts  of  Neth- 
erlands-India there  is  no  Warren  Has- 
tings trial,  and  no  detailed  revelations 
under  the  searchlight  of  European  in- 
vestigation. 

In  British  India  the  circumstances 
were  utterly  different  Here  the  record 
contains  comparatively  little  about  the 
Company's  shopkeeping,  but  is  filled 
with  the  narrative  of  great  and  stirring 
events.  The  abuses  of  the  Company's 
rule  in  British  India  seldom  touched  die 
common  people ;  they  affected  the  affairs 
of  the  most  powerful  native  princes  ; 
and  each  grievance,  real  or  imaginary, 
was  magnified  a  thousandfold  before  it 
reached  Europe,  because  the  aggrieved 
person  had  the  power,  as  well  as  die 
desire,  to  make  himself  heard.  It  is  very 
easy,  therefore,  to  fall,  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  believing  that  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  was  more  humane 
in  its  relations  with  the  natives  than  its 
English  rival;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  evils  of  administration  in 
British  India,  falling  as  they  did  chiefly 
on  the  upper  classes,  left  the  natives  at 
large  better  off  in  many  respects  than 
they  had  been  under  their  own  rulers ; 
whereas  in  Netherlands-India  the  worst 


effects  of  the  system  of  government 
were  felt  only  by  the  lower  classes, 
which  were  the  least  able  to  defend 
themselves,  or  to  leave  any  record  of 
their  treatment. 

The  gradual  improvement  of  adminis- 
trative methods  in  the  British  and  Dutch 
dependencies  in  Asia  is  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.  The  growth  of  popular  inter- 
est in  colonial  affairs  which  has  followed 
the  universal  spread  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  among  the  public,  the  eager- 
ness with  which,  under  our  modernized 
form  of  party  government,  the  Opposi- 
tion seizes  upon  any  colonial  topic  which 
can  be  turned  to  political  account,  the 
increase  of  colonial  travel  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  colonial  trade  which  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  improved 
means  of  communication,  the  ability  of 
instant  protest  and  publicity  at  die  seat 
of  government  which  the  submarine  cable 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every 
colonial  malcontent — these  factors  have 
gone  far  towards  removing  all  serious 
abuses  in  the  government  of  those  tropi- 
cal dependencies  which  lie  on  or  near 
the  ordinary  routes  of  commerce.  But 
behind  these  elements  of  reform  lies  the 
mental  development  of  the  age,  which  has 
endowed  us  with  such  a  keen  sensitive- 
ness to  injustice  or  harshness  of  any 
kind  that  no  evil  which  is  great  enough 
to  reach  the  public,  through  any  one  of 
the  numerous  channels  which  are  open 
to  any  one  who  has  a  tale  to  tell,  can 
long  remain  unchecked. 

The  United  States  and  France  em- 
barked upon  their  careers  in  southeast- 
ern Asia  at  the  time  when  the  principle 
of  a  just  and  tolerant  rule  over  depend- 
ent races  had  already  been  accepted  and 
applied  by  England  and  Holland.  The 
French  in  Indo-China  have  based  their 
administration  upon  the  utilization  of  the 
native  system  of  village  government, 
and  although  the  improvements  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  higher  control,  which 
have  been  described  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, are  of  very  recent  origin,  there 
existed  from  the  very  first  a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  native  ideas  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  record  of  administration, 
even  when  it  shows  most  clearly  a  lack 
of  wise  adjustment  to  local  conditions. 
In  the  final  arrangements  for  the  political 
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control  of  Indo-China  the  French  were 
fortunate  in  this,  that  they  combined 
with  a  democratic  sentiment,  no  less  real 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  past  ex- 
perience of  a  democratic  regime  in  the 
tropics — the  useful  heritage  of  their  West 
Indian  adventures — and  they  were  thus 
saved  from  the  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  would  have  followed 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  Western  form 
of  government  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mekong. 

No  consideration  of  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  lead  to  anything  but  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  unless  at  the  outset 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  countries  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  is  in  any  sense  a 
true  colony,  and  that  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  our  data  rests  on  the  circum- 
stance that  there  can  never  exist  in  any 
part  of  the  Far  Eastern  tropics  a  popu- 
lation which  is  not,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, completely  tropical  in  its  general 
character.  We  have  been  dealing,  then, 
not  with  colonies  but  with  dependencies ; 
and  the  vital  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  development  in  each  class 
of  territory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fallacies  which  have  arisen  in  recent 
discussions  of  American  expansion  from 
the  confusion  of  ideas  due  to  an  insuffi- 
cient appreciation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  subordinate 
countries.  The  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  due  to  causes  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  inability  or  in  the 
unwillingness  of  the  British  Government 
to  realize  the  difference  between  a  col- 
ony and  a  dependency;  and  the  most 
important  part  of  that  war,  as  far  as  the 
British  Empire  was  concerned,  was  the 
firm  and  final  establishment  of  that  dif- 
ference in  the  public  mind. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the 
full  expression  of  the  new  idea  in  the 
growth  of  British  colonial  policy.  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  in  a  word,  all  the  subordinate 
provinces  of  the  British  Empire  in  which 
white  men  are  able  to  establish  a  per- 
manent home,  have  been  granted  re- 
sponsible self-government  in  a  form 


which  leaves  them  a  mastery  of  their 
internal  affairs  as  complete  as  that  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  component  parts  of 
the  United  States.  But  if  the  political 
destiny  of  non-tropical  colonies  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  the  great 
self-governing  States  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  of  tropical  dependencies  is  not 
less  surely  revealed  by  the  history  of  the 
government  of  tropical  countries  by  white 
rulers.  In  the  whole  range  of  British 
imperial  experience  there  cannot  be 
found  an  instance  of  any  territory,  in 
which  white  men  cannot  effect  a  per- 
manent settlement  on  a  large  scale, 
where  there  has  not  been  established 
and  maintained  a  strictly  dependent 
form  of  government ;  and  even  in  those 
tropical  dependencies  which  enjoy  a 
rudimentary  system  of  representation  we 
find  that  the  final  word  in  all  matters  is 
spoken  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The 
colonial  history  of  France  also  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  the  evolution  of 
dependent  governments,  and  it  discloses 
a  complete  change  of  political  practice 
as  a  result  of  actual  experiment.  The 
older  dependencies  of  France  (Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion),  which 
received  their  constitutions  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  democratic  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
people  was  still  in  its  first  vigor,  were 
endowed  with  representative  institutions, 
and  a  vote  was  given  to  practically  every 
negro.  Between  this  act  and  the  growth 
of  the  new  colonial  empire  of  France 
there  intervened  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
during  which  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  observing  the  operation  of  the  liberal 
constitutions  of  the  old  dependencies. 

Every  writer  whose  opinions  have 
fallen  under  my  notice  has  placed  him- 
self on  record  in  condemnation  of  the  use 
to  which  the  natives  of  the  tropical  de- 
pendencies of  France  have  put  the  power 
intrusted  to  them  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  The  history  of  those  French 
dependencies  which  were  granted  popular 
government  fifty  years  ago  has  been  one 
of  disorder,  injustice,  brutality,  incom- 
petence, and  dishonesty.  These  facts 
became  matters  of  common  knowledge 
in  France ;  and  in  the  new  French  de- 
pendencies not  a  single  constitution  has 
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ive  control  of  affairs  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

In  the  tropical  dependencies  of  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Portugal  the  gov- 
ernment is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
officials  of  the  sovereign  State. 

Even  when  we  turn  to  the  oversea 
possessions  of  the  United  States  we  find 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  self-government  and 
not  a  little  complacent  oratory  in  regard 
to  the  wide  liberality  of  American  policy 
as  compared  with  that,  of  the  European 
Powers,  neither  Porto  Rico  nor  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago  has  yet  been  granted 
a  constitution  differing  in  any  material 
political  feature  from  that  of  a  British 
tropical  colony. 

Finally,  at  the  time  this  article  goes  to 
the  printer,  the  United  States  has  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  control  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo  (one 
of  the  so-called  Republics  which  reared 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  .the  Spanish 
Empire  in  America),  which  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  during  two  generations 
of  self-government. 

The  literature  which  treats  of  the 
recent  expansion  of  the  United  States 
has  already  assumed  the  proportions  of 
a  library;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  very  extended  excursion  into 
this  field  of  study  in  order  to  discover 
that  a  great  number  of  writers  have 
drawn  their  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  popular  self-government 
in  the  Philippines  from  a  mistaken  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  the  British 
non-tropical  colonies  or  of  non-tropical 
Japan. 

If  Canada  and  Australia  are  capable 
of  self-government,  why,  we  are  asked, 
may  not  the  Philippines  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  they  too  shall  enjoy  com- 
plete control  of  their  internal  affairs  ? 
To  this  query  the  facts  which  I  have 
presented  above  should  furnish  a  con- 
vincing reply.  The  reason  why  no  such 
future  is  possible  for  the  Philippines  is 
that  universal  experience  has  shown  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  country, 
where  the  native  character  has  not  been 
radically  affected  by  the  admixture  of 
European  blood,  are  not  capable  and 
cannot  be  made  capable  of  maintaining 
a  political  system  which  can  so  admin- 


ister the  government  as  to  avoid  serious 
complications  with  foreign  Powers  as  a 
result  of  the  disorder  which  is  the  invari- 
able accompaniment  of  purely  native  rule. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  a 
perusal  of  the  general  current  literature 
of  the  day  relative  to  the  question  of 
American  oversea  expansion,  the  appeal 
to  past  experience  as  a  guide  to  present 
action  is  regarded  as  doctrinaire  and 
wide  of  the  mark.  Although  no  attempt 
is  made  to  controvert  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  facts  which  go  to  place  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  exactly  the  same  cate- 
gory as  all  other  tropical  dependencies ; 
although  the  United  States  has  had 
some  experience  within  its  own  borders 
of  the  political  capacities  of  a  tropical 
race  which  is  for  many  reasons  more 
favorably  situated  than  are  the  Filipinos 
for  the  enjoyment  of  popular  self-gov- 
ment;  although  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  the  mass  of  .the  voters  are 
greatly  superior  to  what  will  constitute 
the  same  class  in  the  Philippines,  are 
speaking  witnesses  of  the  incapacity  of 
tropical  peoples  for  independent  self- 
government,  the  American  people  seem 
prepared  to  accept  hope  rather  than 
experience  as  the  basis  of  their  policy. 
We  are  assured  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  be  enjoying  com- 
plete internal  self-government  under  a 
system  of  popular  elections,  and  that 
the  next  generation  is  to  witness  a  Fili- 
pino nation  working  out  its  own  salvation 
as  an  independent  State.  As  an  ideal 
this  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  as  a 
practical  question  of  what  is  possible 
and  what  is  impossible  it  lacks  only  a 
single  hope  of  success  which  can  be 
founded  on  any  human  experience  of 
which  the  history  of  the  tropics  bears 
record.  The  experiment  in  the  meantime 
is  being  undertaken  at  the  expense  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  Filipino  people ;  and 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  what 
for  the  United  States  is  little  more  than 
a  matter  of  interesting  observation  is 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  an  affair  of 
the  most  vital  importance. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  should 
be  very  well  pleased  if  I  could  be  as 
certain,  after  fifteen  years  of  study  in 
the  tropics,  that  my  views  on  colonial 
government  are  right  as  a  great  many 
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people  who  have  never  been  in  the 
tropics  are  certain  that  they  are  wrong. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  course  of 
the  series  of  articles  which  is  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  to  present  to  the  readers 

A  Library 

TWO  important  historical  works, 
widely  contrasted  in  their  mode 
of  presenting  the  story  of  human 
life,  have  recently  appeared — the  "  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History,"  and  the  "  His- 
torians' History  of  the  World."  The 
former  is  the  latest  development  of  the 
modern  type.  The  readers  of  The 
Outlook  are  acquainted  with  its  peculiar- 
ity of  portioning  the  various  chapters — 
of  United  States  History,  for  instance — 
among  a  dozen  or  more  specialists,  sev- 
erally limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field. 
The  latter,  on  .the  other  hand,  is  a  mod- 
ern improvement  of  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing  history  seen  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  documentary  Iheory  worked 
out  by  the  higher  criticism  in  its  exhibi- 
tion of  the  separate  writings  woven  to- 
gether into  a  single  book,  such  as  Gen- 
esis, has  made  this  type  of  historical 
composition  widely  known.  However 
uncritically  the  final  editor,  or  editors, 
wove  together  those  strands  of  earlier 
narrative  regardless  of  discrepancies,  the 
vigor  and  freshness  that  constitute  their 
perennial  charm  were  preserved  as  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  been. 

This  ancient  plan,  corrected  by  the 
critical  editing  that  the  modern  spirit 
requires,  not  only  bringing  together  the 
best  material  extant,  but  presenting  it 
in  the  very  form  given  by  its  writers,  has 
evident  attractiveness.  There  is  a  flavor 
in  the  story  of  Greece  as  told  by  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides,  or  of  Rome  in 
the  words  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  is 
lost  in  the  modern  digests  of  these  mas- 
ters. Then,  if  one  would  follow  the 
ancient  historian  with  the  critical  inter- 
pretation that  the  modern  has  reached, 
it  is  much  to  have  at  hand  in  the  same 

«  The  Historian?  History  of  the  World.  A  Cor* 
prekensive  Narrative  of  the  Rue  and  Development  of 
Nations  as  Recorded  by  over  Two  Thousand  of  the 
Great  Writers  of  All  Ages.  Edited,  with  the  Assist- 
ance of  a  Distinguished  Board  of  Advisers  and  Con- 
tributors, by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  LL.D.  In  25 
vols.  The  Outlook  Co.,  225  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


of  The  Outlook  the  best  results  of  my 
observations;  and  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  written  from  preconceived 
prejudice  or  with  the  smallest  personal 
bias. 

of  History' 

volume  the  judgments  of  such  authorities 
for  Greece  as  Curtius,  Grote,  and  Ma- 
haffy,  or  of  Niebuhr,  Merivale,  and 
Mommsen  for  Rome.  In  still  another 
way  than  this  the  "  Historians'  History  " 
draws  from  the  modern  specialist  as 
well  as  from  the  early  writer.  Its  con- 
tinuous documentary  web  of  more  than 
two  thousand  writers,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, is  fringed  by  chapters  in  which  the 
large  and  general  aspects  of  this  or  that 
period  are  critically  reviewed  by  eminent 
scholars.  The  "  Principles  of  Law  in 
Islam,"  the  "Intellectual  Development 
of  Russia,"  a  "  Characterization  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods,"  the  "  Politi- 
cal Evolution  of  France  since  1815," 
the  "  Essentials  of  American  Diplo- 
macy," are  specimens  of  this  important 
series  of  special  articles.  Akin  to  these 
in  importance  are  the  great  public  docu- 
ments that  mark  turning-points  in  na- 
tional history,  or  stadia  in  human  prog- 
ress; for  instance,  the  more  important 
international  treaties,  as  that  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  which  closed  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  recently  discovered  code  of 
Hammurabi,  B.C.  2300,  the  Capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  802,  The  Truce  of 
God,  1085,  Magna  Charta,  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  Constitution  of 
Japan.  It  is  worth  much  to  have  such 
papers  at  hand  in  a  single  work. 

The  recent  completion  of  this  ency- 
clopaedic History  by  the  appearance  of 
its  twenty-fourth  volume  requires  a  no- 
tice of  it  supplementary  to  that  in  The 
Outlook  June  25,  1904,  upon  its  small 
first  installment  Amid  twenty  fresh  vol- 
umes one  naturally  examines  the  nearest 
Nearly  six  volumes  are  occupied  with 
the  history  of  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  one  volume  with 
die  history  of  the  United  States.  Here 
the  general  description  above  given  be- 
comes especially  appreciable  by  Ameri- 
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can  readers.  The  earliest  data  appear 
in  the  words  of  the  pioneers  themselves, 
and  in  their  own  curious  spelling.  The 
beginnings  of  the  Virginia  colony  are 
related  by  Captain  John  Smith  in  his 
account  of  the  landing  at  Jamestown, 
and  by  President  Wingfield  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  colony's  early  privations. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Plymouth  Colony 
are  related  in  extracts  from  Governor 
Bradford's  "  Plimoth  Plantation,"  the 
precious  MS.  recently  restored  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Then  the  great  historians  en- 
ter with  Bancroft  in  Catholic  Maryland 
and  Puritan  Massachusetts.  Few  Amer- 
ican families  possess  the  complete  works 
of  our  four  or  five  greatest  national  his- 
torians. Not  many  indulge  themselves 
in  more  than  a  single  volume  of  their 
country's  story.  It  is  a  distinct  satis- 
faction to  find  so  many  of  the  choice 
pages  of  Bancroft  and  Parkman,  McMas- 
ter  and  Fiske,  Schouler,  and  others  of 
equal  note,  brought  together  in  one  book. 
Here  are  Parkman's  brilliant  narratives 
of  the  defeat  of  Braddock  near  where 
Pittsburg  now  stands,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  power  on  this  conti- 
nent by  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  Here  are 
Bancroft's  famous  story  of  the  embattled 
farmers  of  Lexington,  and  Creasy's  ac- 
count of  the  overthrow  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga  as  one  of  "  the  fifteen  decisive 
battles  of  the  world."  The  record  of  the 
Revolution  is  condensed  into  about  fifty 
pages,  yet  makes  room  for  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams's  sharp  critique,  and  a  rebut- 
tal of  it,  on  the  generalship  of  Washing- 
ton, and  is  supplemented  by  a  states- 
manlike view  of  the  struggle  in  a  paper 
on  "  Some  Important  Aspects  of  the 
American  Revolution "  by  Professor 
McLaughlin,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
In  the  list  of  authorities  quoted  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  one  misses  the  brill- 
iant and  impartial  work  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan. 

The  subsequent  domestic  struggle  for 
National  unity,  and  the  struggle  with 
England  for  the  freedom  on  the  ocean 
that  had  been  won  on  the  continent,  are 
appropriately  grouped  in  a  chapter  on 
"The  Establishment  of  the  Union." 
Here  the  rule,  followed  throughout  the 
work,  in  cases  of  a  disagreement  of 


authorities,  of  presenting  the  divergent 
views  to  the  reader's  judgment,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  differ- 
ent estimates  of  the  Constitution  made 
by  Professors  Hart  and  von  Hoist. 
Relating  to  the  war  of  1812-15  several 
extracts  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Professor  Hart  de- 
scribes the  formidable  secession  move- 
ment in  New  England,  fortunately  nipped 
by  the  return  of  peace.  And  so  the  his- 
tory runs  on  through  the  succeeding 
decades  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
embodying  many  reprints  from  copy- 
righted works  on  points  of  special  impor- 
tance, such  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederacy,  or  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  concluding  with  an  original  chapter 
on  the  period  from  1865  to  the  election 
of  last  November. 

Aside  from  such  minor  slips  as  may 
naturally  occur  amid  a  host  of  details, 
two  serious  points  of  criticism  require 
mention.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  con- 
demned at  the  time  by  many  good  citi- 
zens. Eight  States  of  the  twenty-five 
then  in  the  Union  had  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  as  certain  to 
provoke  it.  Enlightened  public  senti- 
ment now  regards  it  as  a  blot  on  our 
National  record.  Not  only  is  the  con- 
temporary opposition  to  it  glossed  over, 
but  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone  is 
adopted.  As  to  the  slavery  question, 
and  its  part  in  bringing  on  the  Civil 
War,  there  should  have  been  some  hint 
of  the  turnabout  made  from  the  time 
when  anti-slavery  societies  flourished 
and  manumissions  were  frequent  in  the 
slaveholding  States  to  the  time  when, 
a  generation  later,  slavery  became,  as 
Alexander  Stephens  confessed,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Confederacy.  Some 
account  of  this  regressive  movement  is 
required  for  an  understanding  of  the 
strange  plunge  made  in  1861.  In  lack 
of  this,  the  reader  may  suppose  that 
Southern  sentiment  toward  slavery  had 
undergone  no  change,  and  that  the  slave- 
holding  interest  remained  the  same  under 
Jefferson  Davis  as  under  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. All  that  appears  of  this  is  the 
statement  that  the  seceding  States  were 
marked  by  an  "  arrested  development." 
But  this  was  the  direct  product  of  the 
change  of  heart  regarding  slavery,  which 
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paralyzed  the  National  spirit  that  had 
pervaded  the  North,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  form  a  confederacy  on  a  theory 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  North  had 
outgrown.  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
chapter  on  "  State  Rights  "  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History  has  recently  made 
this  thoroughly  clear.  This  alone  ex- 
plains how  the  Constitution  that  created 
the  Union  came  to  be  turned  against  the 
Union,  and  it  required  statement 

Careful  and  adequate  treatment  marks 
the  account  of  the  prehistoric  period  of 
our  continent,  and  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury of  -exploration  and  discovery.  In 
this  remote  and  obscure  field  good  edi- 
torial work  has  been  done.  The  curious 
Icelandic  and  Norse  Sagas  of  voyages 
to  the  mysterious  western  land  are  in- 
corporated in  the  narrative,  with  other 
interesting  original  documents,  such  as 
Verrazano's  report  in  1524  to  the  French 
King,  the  disputed  genuineness  of  which 
is  now  fairly  vindicated,  of  the  voyage 
in  which  he  entered  New  York  Bay,  and 
the  Spanish  missionary  Las  Casas's  rela- 
tion of  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  his 
countrymen.  A  pendant  to  the  story  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke  is  given  in  Bancroft's  noble 
tribute  to  its  heroic  and  ill-fated  founder. 
To  the  disinherited  Indian  a  full  chap- 
ter is  accorded,  in  which  are  embodied 
Parkman's  sketch  of  Indian  life  and 
character  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  warfare. 

After  the  story  of  our  own  country 
that  of  the  British  Empire  comes,  or 
should  come,  next  in  interest  for  us, 
created  by  our  kinsmen,  and  now  includ- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  world's .  land  area 
and  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  volume  concerned  with  all  of 
it  outside  of  its  island  center  opens  with 
the  remarkable  survey  of  it  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  1902 
by  Lady  Lugard,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  British  Nigeria. 
The  story  of  British  India  which  follows 
is  illuminated  with  Macaulay's  pictures 
of  those  heroic  but  faulty  potentates, 
Clive  and  Hastings,  Justin  McCarthy's 
tragic  tale  of  Cawnpore  and  its  victims 
of  the  Mutiny,  Alison's  narrative  of  the 
hundred  years'  dominion  of  that  unpar- 
alleled corporation,  the  East  India  Com- 


pany, and  sketches  of  the  great  viceroys 
down  to  Lord  Curzon,  together  with  a 
recital  of  the  reforms  and  progress  due 
to  British  rule.  Here,  however,  in  the 
closing  paragraph  on  the  incipient  regen- 
eration of  India,  one  finds  no  reference 
to  what  a  century  of  Christian  missions 
has  contributed  to  the  present  "  weak- 
ening of  the  iron  bands  of  caste,  custom, 
and  spiritual  authority."  This  fact,  put 
beyond  dispute  by  the  declarations  of 
British  officials,  that  American  mission- 
aries have  benefited  the  people  of  India 
more  than  any  other  agency,  certainly 
deserved  recognition  here. 

Matters  of  closer  interest  to  us  are 
the  agrarian,  industrial,  and  socialistic 
experiments  now  proceeding  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  of  which  a  full  rela- 
tion is  given,  together  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  recent  Act  creating  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.  But  Canada  has 
a  peculiar  claim  for  the  friendly  regard 
of  our  Union,  as  the  creation  of  our 
former  countrymen,  the  loyalists  in  our 
Revolutionary  struggle — men  then  un- 
jusdy  vilified,  but  in  the  saner  judgment 
of  modern  history  rehabilitated  in  proper 
respect  These  men,  then  expatriated, 
some  fifty  thousand,  including  many  of 
high  distinction,  became  "  the  makers  of 
Canada,"  "  an  army  of  leaders,"  as  a 
Canadian  historian  affirms.  The  history 
of  the  stormy  struggle  for  constitutional 
government  which  they  and  their  de- 
scendants led  is  fully  narrated  to  its 
result  in  the  adoption  of  those  principles 
of  self-government  which  at  an  earlier 
period  would  have  retained  "the  old 
Thirteen "  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.  To  the  turbulent  history 
of  South  Africa  nearly  as  much  space  is 
given  as  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada  together,  a  disproportion  ex- 
plained but  hardly  justified  by  transient 
popular  interest.  The  thirteen  pages 
devoted  to  the  details  of  the  recent  war, 
as  described  by  both  Boer  and  British 
authorities,  seem  a  rather  large  conces- 
sion, in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  the 
temporary  attractiveness  of  the  subject 

"Brave  little  Holland,"  that  "com- 
monwealth of  sand-banks,  lagoons,  and 
meadows,"  which  through  a  half-century 
of  warfare  wrested  liberty  from  the 
mightiest  European  monarchy,  comes 
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next  after  our  mother-  country  in  its  in- 
terest for  us  as  a  contributor  to  our 
National  ideas  and  ideals.  The  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  including  hers,  occu- 
pies about  two-thirds  of  a  volume.  The 
chapter  on  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  regard  to  such 
topics  throughout  this  work.  Here  are 
famous  leaders  of  the  world's  thought — 
Spinoza,  as  depicted  by  Schlosser ;  and, 
a  name  more  honored  now  than  in  his 
lifetime,  Grotius,  the  father  of  interna- 
tional law,  as  portrayed  by  Taine.  Here 
also  is  a  school  of  famous  painters, 
among  them  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyke,  with  the  estimates  passed 
upon  them  severally  by  Taine,  Moke, 
and  Fromentin.  The  narrative  of  the 
grand  revolt  from  Spanish  tyranny  is 
starred  not  only  with  Motley's  sketches 
of  its  great  characters,  but  with  the  story 
of  the  Arctic  exploration  and  Oriental 
commerce  in  which,  while  still  in  their 
fight  with  Spain,  the  sturdy  Hollanders 
excelled  the  world.  One  must  wish, 
however,  that  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion recorded  against  the  Anabaptists  for 
the  turbulence  and  bestiality  of  some  of 
them  had  received  its  proper  qualifica- 
tion in  an  editorial  note. 

At  present,  while  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  Russia  and  Japan,  the  chapters 
on  Old  Japan  and  New  Japan  command 
attention  through  their  picture  of  an  un- 
paralleled national  spirit  which  their  mere 
contrast  presents.  The  same  criticism 
must  be  made  here  as  in  the  case  of 
India.  It  is  rather  surprising,  since 
mention  is  made  of  the  suppression  in 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  mediaeval 
Christianity  introduced  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  to  find  among  the  marks 
of  New  Japan  no  mention  of  its  reception 
of  Christianity  to-day,  which,  especially 
among  the  upper  classes,  is  more  rapid 
than  in  any  other  non-Christian  nation. 
Among  the  important  public  documents 
appended  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1 902,  which  secured  Japan 
against  a  European  combination  in  her 
present  conflict  On  the  other  hand,  an 
essay  by  Dr.  Rappoport,  of  Paris,  on  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Russia  ad- 
mirably illuminates  the  present  crisis 
there,  and  the  gulf  between  "  Mongol- 
ism"   and  the  "intellectuals."  New 


points  of  view  emerge.  The  Holy  Alli- 
ance, the  scheme  of  which  was  drafted 
by  Alexander  I.,  is  known  to  most  Amer- 
icans only  as  the  provocative  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Here  it  is  spread 
before  us  as  a  religious  more  than  a 
political  scheme,  not  for  aggression  but 
for  fraternity  and  peace.  The  detailed 
and  graphic  picture  given  of  Alexander 
as  a  "religious  mystic  and  humanita- 
rian "  is  curiously  suggestive  of  a  trait 
of  his  descendant,  the  originator  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  The 
Conventions  there  adopted  and  the  second 
Alexander's  Edict  of  Emancipation  are 
in  the  annexed  list  of  public  documents. 
From  those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 
plunge  into  world-politics,  a  unique 
though  minute  feature  of  this  work  will 
claim  attention — the  chapter  on  the  so- 
called  "buffer  States"  of  Asia,  the 
names  of  which  few  of  us  yet  know, 
constituting  the  neutral  zone  between 
British  holdings  on  one  side  and  French 
and  Russian  on  the  other. 

The  field  of  antiquarian  as  well  as  of 
modern  interest  seems  to  be  duly  cov- 
ered. The  historical  version  of  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  exhumed  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, and  contrasting  with  the  account 
of  it  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  valuable  results  of  recent  explora- 
tions here  furnished  to  the  Bible  stu- 
dent. The  student  of  Shakespeare  finds 
here  in  the  legends  of  Denmark  the 
story  of  Amleth,  on  which  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  was  based ;  and  in  Scott  and 
Robertson's  accounts  of  the  real  Mac- 
beth he  will  realize  how  a  character  on 
the  whole  respectable  has  been  black- 
ened by  an  immortal  fiction. 

Features  of  the  work  that  were  men- 
tioned in  The  Outlook's  preliminary 
review  may  be  omitted  here.  But  what 
was  there  briefly  said  of  it  as  the  work 
of  a  company  of  university  men  should 
be  supplemented  by  saying  that  in  the 
list  of  thirty  editorial  contributors  and 
revisers  such  names  appear  as  Profes- 
sors Oman  and  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  Well- 
hausen,  of  Gottingen,  Noldeke,  of  Strass- 
burg,  Vambe'ry,  of  Budapest,  Rambaud, 
of  Paris,  Mollendorff,  Hamack,  and 
others,  of  Berlin,  Hart,  of  Harvard,  and 
Shotwell,  of  Columbia.  The  editor-in- 
chief,  Henry  Smith  Williams,^^ 
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graduate  of  Iowa  University  and  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  a  specialist  in 
neurology,  has  equipped  himself  for  his 
task  by  years  of  study  in  Europe. 

While  a  mousing  critic  will  find  many 
an  opportunity  in  a  work  so  comprehen- 
sive and  multifarious,  fair  judgment  will 
conclude,  after  all  reasonable  criticism, 
that  the  editors  of  the  "  Historians'  His- 
tory "  have  succeeded  well  in  a  very 
difficult  undertaking.  They  have  assem- 
bled the  standard  historians  of  the  cen- 
turies, a  great  host,  to  narrate  in  orderly 
sequence  the  long  story  of  mankind. 
The  result  is  no  mere  series  of  quota- 
tions, but  a  narrative  in  which  part  is  so 
fitted  to  part  by  skillful  editorial  writing 
as  to  give  smoothness  and  continuity  to 
the  whole,  whose  components  can  easily 
be  traced  to  their  authors,  if  the  reader 
so  desires.    The  spirit  and  fullness  of 

A  Study  in  Early 

TO  trace  the  early  development  of 
English  colonization  on  its  po- 
litical and  administrative  side; 
to  study  the  origin  of  English-American 
political  institutions;  to  indicate  the 
forms  in  which  English  institutions  were 
reproduced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  factors  tending  to  the 
development  of  self-government  in  the 
continental  colonies,  are  the  objects  of 
what  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  has 
modestly  termed  a  "  work  of  some  com- 
plexity." The  results  of  his  inquiries, 
as  embodied  in  his  "The  American 
Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
present,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  attempt 
by  a  single  author  at  an  interpretation 
of  the  formative  period  of  the  colonies, 
viewing  them  from  the  institutional 
standpoint  While  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
pass  a  final  judgment  on  this  interpreta- 
tion— for  in  the  volumes  before  us  the 
author  deploys  merely  the  American 
side  of  the  problem— there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  importance  of  the  work, 
nor  of  the  promise  it  holds  out  of  provid- 
ing the  student  with  an  adequate  and 
lucid  introduction  to  American  institu- 

1  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen> 
tury.  By  Herbert  L.  Osgood.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


the  earlier  writers  is  thus  preserved, 
while  the  historical  perspective,  which 
only  time  can  supply,  especially  in  the 
estimate  of  critical  events  and  command- 
ing personages,  is  presented  by  their 
successors  and  reviewers.  And  so,  while 
essays  by  learned  specialists  are  added, 
to  open  the  broader  aspects  and  inter- 
pret the  profounder  meanings  of  the 
general  movement  made  up  of  countless 
conflicting  currents,  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  and  popular  desideratum 
of  the  historian  is  secured.  A  work  so 
constituted  and  characterized,  enriched 
also  with  the  great  documents  of  national 
history  and  advancing  civilization,  ap- 
peals to  all  classes  of  readers  with  a 
many-sided  attractiveness.  With  its  elab- 
orate index,  occupying  a  twenty-fifth  vol- 
ume now  nearly  completed,  it  will  have 
a  surpassing  value  for  historical  reference. 

American  History1 

tional  history.  In  this,  Professor  Os- 
good finds  the  justification  for  his  under- 
taking, since,  as  he  points  out,  although 
there  are  general  and  constitutional  his- 
tories of  the  period  and  of  the  United 
States,  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  an 
institutional  history  of  the  colonies,  with- 
out which  "  the  period  can  never  be  prop- 
erly understood.  ■  A  correct  view  of  the 
forms  of  colonial  government,  of  the 
relations  between  the  church  and  the 
civil  power  in  the  colonies,  of  the  legal 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  and  of  other  but  simi- 
lar questions,  is  absolutely  fundamental. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  know 
in  some  connected  way  how  the  Atlan- 
tic, so  to  speak,  was  institutionally 
bridged." 

To  this  end,  therefore,  the  historian 
subordinates  his  treatment  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  various  colonies,  all 
of  which  save  Georgia,  which  was  not 
founded  until  the  eighteenth  century,  fall 
under  his  observation.  Their  social  and 
economic  problems  are  discussed  only 
so  far  as  they  illumine  the  leading  theme, 
while  exhaustive  consideration  is  given 
to  their  civil  and  religious  polity,  their 
fiscal,  land,  and  military  systems,  and 
their  relations  with  one  another  and  the 
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native  Americans — phenomena  in  which 
may  most  clearly  be  traced  "  their  slow 
unfolding  and  change."  For  this  pur- 
pose the  matter  of  classification  be- 
comes of  great  importance,  and  at  the 
outset  Professor  Osgood  departs  from  the 
traditional  differentiation  of  the  colonies 
into  "charter,  proprietary,  and  royal." 
Viewed  institutionally,  the  "  proprietary  " 
were  "  charter  "  colonies,  and  are  classed 
by  him  as  such,  the  line  of  demarcation 
being  drawn  between  "corporate  colo- 
nies "  of  the  New  England  type,  and  the 
"proprietary  provinces"  of  the  middle 
and  south  Atlantic  seacoast.  Here  a 
further  distinction  can  well  be  made, 
for  while  in  the  proprietary  provinces, 
whether  founded  by  trading  companies 
or  individuals,  institutions  shaded  off 
into  one  another,  the  corporate  colonies 
of  New  England  "  were  practically  com- 
monwealths and  developed  with  scarcely 
any  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
England.  Their  ecclesiastical  polity 
differed  from  that  of  England.  Their 
land  system  and  the  relations  between 
their  executives  and  legislatures  were 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  founded 
a  confederation  without  the  consent  of 
the  home  government,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  troubles  in  England  for  the 
purpose."  This,  taken  together  with 
the  initiatory  differences  between  the 
joint-stock  system  of  the  earlier  pro- 
prietary provinces  and  the  individual- 
istic management  of  the  later,  gives  us 
a  classification  that  is  at  once  clearly 
defined  and  methodical,  offering  a  well- 
formulated  working  plan  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  different  colonies  in  the 
transition  period  between  "  charter  "  and 
4  royal." 

Of  the  volumes  to  hand  the  first  is 
riven  over  to  the  abortive  experiments 
>f  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  in  founding 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  to  the  first 
proprietary  province,  Virginia,  and  to 
lie  corporate  colonies  of  New  England ; 
lie  second,  to  the  later  proprietary 
provinces  and  to  a  systematic  survey  of 
•he  colonies  as  a  whole,  at  the  close  of 
lie  period  under  discussion.  Almost  at 
he  beginning  of  the  study  of  Virginia 
re  find  allusion  to  the  theory  of  envi- 
onment  that  is  to  occupy  a  prominent 
>lace  throughout  both  volumes  as  going 


far  to  explain  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
earliest  colonies  but  the  course  of  their 
development  of  a  spirit  of  independence. 
.In  the  proprietary  provinces  this  spirit, 
impacting  against  inefficient  or  idiosyn- 
cratic administration,  led  to  what  the 
writer  has  been  pleased  to  term  "the 
anarchical  tendencies  of  colonial  life," 
unrest,  instability,  and  the  absorption  of 
the  provinces  by  the  crown,  with  the  dis- 
appearance, before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  nearly  all  of  the  colo- 
nies of  this  type ;  in  the  corporate  colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  their 
being  gave  them  a  congenial  organization 
from  die  outset,  with  the  result  that  they 
long  enjoyed  a  de  facto  self-government. 
At  the  same  time,  and  particularly  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  most  searching  inquiry,  the  system 
adopted  could  not  be  called  democratic. 
Professor  Osgood  paints  seventeenth- 
century  Massachusetts  as  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy,  a  close  alliance  between  the 
magistrates  and  the  clergy  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  a  system  of  strict 
orthodoxy,"  and  adds  that  "  no  body  of 
men  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  art  of 
forming  and  maintaining  a  compact 
political  organization  than  did  the  magis- 
trates and  elders  of  Massachusetts." 
His  desire  to  illustrate  fully  the  workings 
of  the  system  leads  him  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Roger  Williams,  An- 
tinomian,  and  Quaker  cases,  and  while 
he  severly  criticises  Puritan  methods, 
processes,  and  modes  of  thought,  he  does 
not  withhold  a  generous  meed  of  praise 
for  the  impetus  they  gave  to  solidarity 
and  independence.  "In  spirit  and 
ideals,"  he  declares,  "  New  England 
was  sui  generis.  So  far  did  its  colonies 
on  the  whole  carry  their  tendencies 
toward  independence  that  their  position 
became  to  a  degree  anomalous,  even  in 
the  early  English  colonial  system." 
While,  in  concluding  his  survey  of  the 
proprietary  colonies,  he  takes  occasion 
to  observe:  "In  form  of  government 
the  resemblance  between  the  normally 
developed  province  and  the  English 
monarchy  as  it  existed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  clear.  In  the  case  of  the 
corporate  colonies  the  analogy  fails,  and 
the  predominance  of  their  general  courts 
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resulted  in  a  system  which  in  its  main 
outlines  was  more  like  England  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  had 
been  fully  established  and  acknowl- 
edged." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  the  writer's  main  conten- 
tion is  that  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  especially  in  the  corporate  colonies, 
the  foundations  of  American  liberty  were 
laid.  He  is  necessarily  at  pains  to  show 
how  the  democratic  leaven  found  en- 
trance into  both  types  of  colony,  and  how 
it  affected  each  individually.  It  is  mani- 
festly out  of  the  question  to  follow  him 
in  his  laborious  researches  into  the  early 
history  of  each  colony ;  it  must  here  suf- 
fice to  say  that  he  marshals  an  exceeding- 
ly strong  array  of  evidence  to  establish 
his  case.  An  interesting  factor  in  democ- 
ratization upon  which  he  lays  stress 
was  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  its 
strongholds  in  West  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Pennsylvania.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Quakers  in  our  history  is 
summed  up  in  a  passage  deserving  of 
citation  as  exhibiting  the  trend  of  devel- 
opment depicted  in  the  studies  of  the 
several  colonies : 

The  significance  of  the  Quakers  in  Ameri- 
can history  arises  from  the  fact  that  their 
ideas  coincided  well  with  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  colonial  life.  The  most  of  the 
colonists  came  from  the  same  social  classes 
as  did  the  Quakers.  They  pursued  similar 
occupations.  As  they  removed  into  the  wil- 
derness and  their  children  gi-ew  up  under 
frontier  conditions,  the  traditions  of  the  Old 
World,  to  an  extent,  lost  their  hold  upon 
them.  The  aristocrats  of  Europe  were  al- 
most totally  absent,  and  society  assumed  a 
more  democratic  form.  Local  institutions 
sprang  up,  in  which  the  colonists  shared  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  With  their  preserva- 
tion the  idealized  conception  of  inherited 
English  liberties  became  interwoven.  In 
judicial  administration  substantial  justice 
rather  than  the  strict  observance  of  legal 
forms  was  sought  The  military  spirit  was 
weaker  than  it  was  even  in  England,  and  the 
occasions  for  its  activity  in  most  of-  the  colo- 
nies were  less  numerous  than  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  World.  Religious  intolerance, 
except  in  its  minor  exhibitions,  by  the  time 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  had  become  im- 
possible.  With  all  these  tendencies  the  opin- 


ion of  the  Quakers  concerning  the  oath,  war, 
religious  freedom,  trial  by  jury,  strict  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  the 
interest  of  .  popular  liberty,  quite  fully  coin- 
cided. Wherever  they  settled  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  religious  freedom  must 
necessarily  exist,  clerical  influence  would  be 
greatly  lessened,  the  power  of  the  legislature 
would  be  fully  developed,  the  tendency  to- 
ward an  elective  official  system  would  be 
strong,  the  centralizing  of  power,  which  is 
often  the  consequence  of  war,  would  be  diffi- 
cult. .  .  .  The  equality  and  individualism 
of  colonial  life  found  their  counterpart  in 
Quaker  tendencies  and  beliefs.  Quakerism 
acted  as  a  powerful  solvent  on  the  feudal 
and  monarchical  elements  in  the  constitution 
of  the  province. 

Professor  Osgood's  picture  of  William 
Penn  himself  is  a  refreshing  return  to 
the  view  which  upholds  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  great  founder.  "  Unlike 
the  Carolina  proprietors  and  some  of  the 
Calverts,"  it  concludes, "  he  never  sought 
to  play  the  autocrat,  or  by  sharp  man 
agement  to  monopolize  political  power. 
Unlike  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts, 
though  establishing  a  Quaker  province 
he  expressly  renounced  the  idea  of  re 
stricting  political  rights  within  it  to  mem 
bers  of  his  own  sect  In  him  and  in  his 
sect  appeared  many  of  the  tendencie 
which  were  finally  to  triumph  and  to 
constitute  the  distinctively  American 
spirit.  Fewer  obstacles  to  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  that  spirit  were  erected 
by  him  than  by  any  other  proprietor." 
Administrative  studies  of  such  other 
noteworthy  figures  as  Gorges,  Sandys, 
Winthrop,  Dudley,  Endicott,  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  Stuyvesant,  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  Andros,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  interaction  between  these 
leaders  and  the  colonists,  form  interest- 
ing supplements  to  the  institutional  in- 
vestigations proper,  further  variety  being 
afforded  by  occasional  glimpses  of  die 
social  life  of  the  period.  Method  of 
presentation  and  clarity  of  statement  die 
other  commendatory  traits,  leading  us 
to  entertain  high  hopes  of  the  third 
volume,  in  which  the  writer  intends  to 
round  out  his  task  by  an  examination' of 
the  beginnings  of  imperial  administration 
and  control  of  the  colonies. 
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Albert  Durer.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illus- 
trated. Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5}4x8 in.  343 pages.  $2,  net. 
Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  "  father  of 
German  painting,"  there  always  seems  to  be 
room  for  another  word,  and  Mr.  Moore  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  this,  proffering  at 
once  a  biography  of  the  artist,  a  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  nis  art,  and  a  critical  survey  of 
his  paintings,  drawings,  metal  engravings, 
and  woodcuts.  Mr.  Moore  also  embraces 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  of  a  few 
remarks  concerning  art  and  art  criticism  in 
general,  going  on  record  as  opposed  to  pre- 
vailing modes  and  standards.  Unluckily,  the 
criticism  he  applies  to  Durer  as  a  writer — 
"  his  thoughts  were  often  more  abundant 
than  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  " — may  be  to 
some  degree  applied  to  himself,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  his  present  work  treat- 
ing of  general  ideas  important  to  the-compre- 
hension  of  Dtirer's  life  and  art  We  confess 
that*  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  him 
here,  the  difficulty  being  enhanced  by  a  tend- 
ency to  Chestertonese  paradox.  Like  the 
clever  English  essayist,  however,  Mr.  Moore 
is  always  interesting,  and  perhaps  never  more 
interesting  than  when  he  is  least  convincing. 
His  work  is  certainly  a  stimulating  addition 
to  the  series  in  which  it  finds  place.  We 
could  wish  that  a  wider  range  of  illustrations 
had  been  possible,  but  recognize  the  limita- 
tions under  which  the  selection  was  made. 
The  four  copperplates  included  atone  for 
much  in  this  respect. 

Art  of  Preserving  Animal  Tracks  (The).  By 
J.  Alden  Loring.  Published  by  the  Author,  Owego, 
Tioga  County/N.  Y.  6*4x9  in.  12 pages.  tl. 
Mr.  Loring  describes  in  this  pamphlet  a  very 
ingenious  and  apparently  effective  method 
of  making  mold's,  and  from  the  molds  casts, 
of  the  tracks  of  mammals  and  birds,  large 
and  small.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  employed  for 
preserving  the  impressions,  and  the  other 
materials  and  implements  used  may  be  had  . 
at  a  very  small  expenditure.  The  operation 
itself  is  clearly  and  minutely  described,  and . 
seemingly  could  be  easily  managed  by  any 
intelligent  boy.  The  process  opens  up  a  new 
field  for  nature  study,  and  one  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  may  be  heartily  encouraged, 
since  it  brings  the  student  into  the  closest 
contact  with  nature  without  taking  the  lives 
of  animals  or  even  depriving  them  of  their 
freedom.   And  the  results  are  permanent 

Atonement  and  Modern  Thought  (The).  By 
Rev.  Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. .  5x8 
in.  223  pages.  $1. 

Dr.  Remensnyder  makes  a  vigorous  presen- 
tation of  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the 


Atonement  in  its  antagonism  to  the  charac- 
teristic tendencies  of  modern  thought  As 
thus  conceived  it  was  an  objective  transac- 
tion in  which  Christ  as  the  sinner's  substi- 
tute bore  the  punishment  due  to  sin.  The 
Atonement  thus  viewed  is  presented  here  as 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity.  Here  is 
the  rift  that  divides  the  Christian  camp  at 
present.  The  ground  of  division  is  deeper 
than  Dr.  Remensnyder  seems  to  be  aware 
of.  His  view  of  the  Atonement  grows 
naturally  out  of  a  conception  of  God  that  is 
essentially  deistic.  When  one  passes  over 
from  deism  to  theism,  the  whole  perspective 
changes;  the  Incarnation  takes  the  central 
place  formerly- occupied  by  the.  Atonement ; 
the  entire  conception  of  the  supernatural  is  - 
transformed.  If  Dr.  Remensnyder  and  those 
he  speaks .  for  understood  all  this  by  expe- 
rience, they  would  not  misunderstand  and 
misrepresent  many  Christian  brethren. 

As  WUd  Birds  Sing.   By  Mary  Randall 
Shippev.   Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York.  5x7# 
'  in.  118  pages. 

Balkan  Question  (The).  Edited  by  Luigi 
Villari.  ~E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5fcx9 
in.  362  pages.   S3,  net. 

An  authoritative  symposium  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion, designed  to  draw  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  existing  conditions  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  to  convince  them  that  the  reforms 
instituted  by  the  Miirzsteg  Scheme  of  1903 
have  proved  ineffectual,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reform  Turkey  from  within,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  time  has  come  for 
England,  France,  and  Italy  to  combine,  with 
or  without  the  so-called  interested  Powers, 
Austria  and  Russia,  to  bring  about  European 
control.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  indicated 
in  the  opening  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  James 
Bryce  declares  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
"  the  best  means  of  removing  or  mitigating 
the  evils  from  which  the  Turkish  East  suf- 
fers, and  of  facilitating,  with  as  little  strife 
and  bloodshed  as  may  be,  that  extinction  of 
Ottoman  rule  which  is  plainly  inevitable." 
In  addition  to  contributions  by  English  in- 
vestigators setting  forth  the  history  and 
present  aspects  of  the  problem,  there  are 
chapters  by  French  and  Italian  writers  dis- 
cussing the  attitude  and  duty  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  We  know  of  no  other  volume 
exhibiting  the  subject  so  comprehensively 
and  so  clearly  from  the  pro-Macedonian 
standpoint. 

Bible  (The):  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 

Higher  Criticism.  By  Ramsden  Balmforth.  £.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4Kx7',4in.  362pages. 

Limiting  himself  in  this  volume  to  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  author  gives  a  lucid  and 
popularly  written  account  of  the  results  of 
modern  critical  study.  From  the  cloud  of 
past  misunderstanding  and  delusion  he  brings 
out  the  ethical  and  religious  value  of  the 
Book  into  clear  recognition  by  the  unbiased 
and  conscientious  reader. 

Bible,  Its  Origin  and  Nature  (The):  Bros* 
Lecturei,  1904.  By  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 
Charles  Sen  brier's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
345  pages.  Si,  net. 
This  volume  contains  the  lectures  given  at 
Lake  Forest  College  in  May,  1904.  Dr. 
Dods,  a  master  of  his  subject,  is  a  candid 
but  conservative  thinker,  ready  to  go  a  mile 
with  more  radical  critics,  but  resolute  against 
going  two.  He  states  his  argument  with 
great  ability,  and  meets  objectors  with  in- 
genuity ana  skill.  This  is  the  first  volume 
published  on  the  foundation  which  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Bross,  of  Illinois,  provided  in 
1879,  with  a  view  to  the  defense  of  "  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  ...  as  commonly  received 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  other  evangelical 
churches." 

Billy  Duane.   By  Frances  Aymar  Mathews. 

Illustrated.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7* 

in.  361  pages.  $1.50. 
This  love  story  of  an  estranged  couple,  told  in 
a  style  that  is  a  composite  of  "  The  Duchess  " 
and  certain  more  modern  and  strenuous 
American  writers,  will  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  any  reader  likely  to  take  it  up,  but 
particularly  to  one  who  knows  well  his  New 
York.  The  politics  of  this  city  and  its 
"smart"  society  are  entertainingly  considered 
along  with  the  romance  of  its  Mayor,  the 
"  Billy  Duane  "  of  the  book. 

Changeless  Christ  and  Other  Sermons  (The). 

By  Rev.  Robert  Forbes,  D.D.  (The  Methodist 
Pulpit.)  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  454x754 
in.  116  pages. 

Chriatua  in  Eccleaia.  By  Hastings  Rash- 
dall,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons, 
New  York.  5J4X8H  in.  364  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
Dr.  Rashdall  is  an  efficient  representative  of 
the  Broad  Church  group  in  the  Anglican 
Establishment  In  this  volume  of  discourses 
he  addresses  himself  especially  to  educated 
men  and  women.  He  is  concerned  lest  relig- 
ion should  be  crowded  out  of  life,  either  by 
revolt  against  narrow  ecclesiasticism  or  by 
the  pressure  of  other  concerns.  He  does 
not  allow  the  attacks  of  "  ribald  ecclesiastical 
journals  "  upon  the  liberal  theology  that  he 
accepts  to  blind  him  to  the  danger  insepara- 
ble from  it,  as  from  freedom  of  other  sorts — 
the  danger  of  neglecting  the  external  expres- 
sions of  religion.  "  If  we  do  not  want  Chris- 
tianity to  disappear  from  our  private  thoughts 
and  inmost  motives,  its  external  manifesta- 
tions must  not  disappear  from  our  lives." 
To  explain  some  Christian  institutions,  ideas, 
and  practices  to  educated  hearers,  with  a 
view  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  Church 
and  its  ordinances  at  once  rational  and  rev- 
erent, is  therefore  the  main  pbjeCt  of,  these 
discourses.  Starting  from  a  review  'of  the 
Oxford  Movement  as  having  restored  the 
idea  of  the  Church  to  its  due  prominence  in 


Christian  thought.  Dr.  Rashdall  discusses  in 
considerable  detail  the  institutional  side  of 
Christianity.  The  breadth  and  thoroughness 
of  the  discussion  make  the  volume  a  help- 
ful contribution  to  the  reconstructive  .work 
now  going  on  in  religious  thought  It  neces- 
sarily deals  with  some  controverted  ques- 
tions, but  the  general  aim  is  practical.  There 
is  a  note  of  reality,  and  of  an  intentness  on 
reality,  running  through  all  these  discourses, 
whatever  the  special  topic,  that  is  at  present 
the  quality  most  needed  and  most  welcome 
in  such  discussions. 

Church  and  the  Good  Samaritan  (The): 
Mission  Addresses  to  Men.  By  F.  N.  Westcott, 
Ph.B.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7J4  in. 
218  pages,  si,  net. 

This  is  a  popular  and  clever  presentation  of 
the  way  of  salvation  through  the  Church  and 
her  Sacraments,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  belief.  Incidentally  it  also  ex- 
hibits the  social  and  humanitarian  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  preacher's  polemic  atti- 
tude toward  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
as  held  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  followers, 
has  betrayed  him  into  the  unenviable  attitude 
of  a  caricaturist 

Critical  and   Exegetical  Commentary  on 

Amos  and  Hosea.  By  William  Rainey  Harper. 

(The    International    Critical  Commentary.) 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5}4x8J4  In. 

425  pages.  13,  net 
The  indefatigable  energy  of  President  Har- 
per finds  a  striking  illustration  in  this  sen- 
tence in  the  preface  to  this  volume :  "  In  all 
these  years  of  administrative  concern  I  have 
had  recourse  for  change,  comfort,  and  cour- 
age to  my  work  on  the  Twelve  Prophets." 
The  combination  of  energetic  administration 
and  quiet,  contemplative  scholarship  is  too 
much  for  most  men  to  attempt,  still  less  to 
accomplish.  To  pass  from  the  one  mood  to 
the  other — no,  from  one  temperament  to  the 
other — would  seem  to  most  men  of  either 
temperament  not  a  feat  even  to  be  essayed. 
Dr.  Harper  has  accomplished  this.  No  one 
can  question  the  energy  of  his  administration 
as  President  of  the  Chicago  University,  and 
we  think  no  one  will  question  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  scholarship  in  this  book.  Dr. 
Harper  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
modern  analytical  method  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  He  correctly  says .  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  text  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
commentator  in  the  studv  of  such  writers  as 
Amos  and  Hosea.  He  has  no  dread  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  Old  Testament  history,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  other  nations,  contains 
a  large  legendary  element  He  recognizes 
without  hesitation  the  element  of  wonderland 
in  the  series  of  Elisha's  miracles.  And  yet 
he  also  recognizes  the  profound  moral  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  the  conception  of  God  and  of  right- 
eousness underlying  such  incidents  as  EK- 

g*  h's  struggle  with  Ahab  and  the  priests  of 
aal;  the  JNaboth  story,  and  the  Nathan- 
David  story.  At  some  points  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  pre-prophetic  period  we  are  not 
able  to  agree,  with  him,  as  in  his -view  of  the 
date  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their 
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original  form,  and  of  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant in  which  those  Commandments  are 
found.  We  should  give  to  both  an  earlier 
date  than  Dr.  Harper  allows,  probably  be- 
cause our  conception  of  the  nature  of  spirit- 
ual evolution  would  differ  from  his.  But 
taken  as  a  whole  his  book  combines  thorough 
technical  scholarship  with  large  measure  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  insight,  and  we  think 
his  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea  will 
take  its  place  among  the  best  in  this  very 
excellent  series. 

Down  to  the  Sea.  By  Morgan  Robertson. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7'/4  in.  312  pages. 

Short  stories  of  shipboard  experiences,  real 
and  imaginary ;  some  amusing,  some  vividly 
realistic,  and  others  impressive  by  virtue  of 
the  style,  even  when  farthest  from  the  prob- 
able. 

Educational  Evangelism :  The  Religious 
Discipline  for  Youth.  By  Charles  E.  McKinley. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  5x7)4  in.  265  pages, 
(1,  net. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  a  sub- 
ject of  high  importance,  the  religious  train- 
ing of  youth  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
The  author  observes  that  the  Church  cannot 
expect  to  do  her  work  for  youth  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  nature  requires  ten  years  for 
hers.  If  young  men  absent  themselves  from 
the  church,  something  is  wrong  in  the 
church's  methods.  The  Sunday-school  can- 
not satisfy  the  youth's  needs;  "the  school 
of  worship"  in  the  church  is  the  place  to 
meet  them.  The  ideal  type  of  Christianity 
is  social;  its  ideal  is  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  What  youth  needs  is  the 
social  adjustment  given  by  the  religious  spirit 
in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  evangelistic 
process  is  educational,  and  its  progressively 
attained  result  is  the  realization  of  the  divine 
in  the  human.  Though  a  small  book,  this  is 
full  of  judicious  thought  well  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Eighteenth  Century  in  English  Caricature 
(The).  By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.  4J*x65<in.  96  pages.  »1, 
net. 

A  mere  sketch  of  the  subject,  but  an  intelli- 
gent and  discriminating  one. 

English  Architecture.   By  Thomas  Dinham 
Atkinson.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4X7  in.  2%  pages.  *l-25. 
A  simple  exposition  of  what  the  author  calls 
the  mere  elements  or  grammar  of  the  great 
subject  of  English  architecture.  It  has  many 
drawings  which  bring  out  the  definitions 
with  marked  distinctness.   Such  examina- 
tion as  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  book 
indicates  that  it  is  an  acceptable  primer  for 
students  of  the  history  and  character  of 
English  architectural  development 
Eye,  Mind,  Energy,  and  Matter  (The).  By 
Chalmers  Prentice.  M.D.  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor, Chicago.  5x7J»ia.   131  pages.  $1.50,  net. 

Qol^en  Hope  (The) :  A  Story  of  the  Time 
of  King  Alexander  the  Greet.   By  Robert  H. 
filler.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K 
.  In.  402  pages. 

To  readers  with  a  predilection  for  historical 


fiction  this  romance  of  Alexander's  wars  of 
conquest  will  more  especially  commend  itself. 
Others  may  find  it  over  long_  and  rather  too 
heavily  freighted  with  descriptive  detail 

Greek  Thinkers :  A  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy.  By  Theodor  Gomperz.  Vols.  II.  and 
III.  Translated  by  G.  G.  Berry,  B.A.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5&x9J<  in.  H  per 
vol. 

An  adequate  review  of  this  elaborate  work 
would  involve  a  discussion  far  exceeding  the 
available  space.  Of  the  first  volume  an 
account  was  given  some  time  since.  The 
second  volume,  after  an  introductory  sketch 
of  changes  in  faith  and  morals  in  Greece 
during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  the  intellectual  splendor  of 
Athens  at  that  time,  proceeds  to  a  careful 
measure  of  Athens's  grandest  figure,  Soc- 
rates. This  opens  into  the  history  of  the  pro- 
digious philosophical  movement  to  which  his 
passion  for  pure  intellectual  concepts  gave 
rise — a  history  which  fills  the  remainder  of  the 
present  volumes,  but  gives  such  amplitude  of 
space  to  Plato  that  the  third  volume  stops 
snort  of  Aristotle  and  his  successors.  Dr. 
Gomperz  makes  no  attempt  to  extract  a  sys- 
tematized philosophy  from  Plato,  but  only  to 
record  the  development  of  his  thought  with 
as  much  certainty  and  clearness  as  possible. 
A  critical  study  of  the  course  and  structure 
of  his  successive  works  fills  thirteen  chap- 
ters, besides  those  devoted  to  the  general 
features  of  his  philosophy.  No  translations 
are  given ;  the  arguments  are  concisely  stated ; 
fallacies,  where  they  occur,  are  noted ;  cog- 
nates and  echoes  in  modern  thought  are 
brought  in.  The  reader  is  not  merely  intro- 
duced to  Plato  as  a  literary  artist  and 
thinker,  but  is  given  a  view  of  the  inner 
working  of  his  mind  and  its  currents  -of 
thought  and  feeling.  A  rich  subject,  it  is 
richly  treated  by  this  veteran  scholar. 

Higher  Life  of  Chicago  (The).  By  Thomas 
James  Riley,  Ph.D.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  6J4X9J4  in.  123  pages. 

e  of  the  Schoolroom  (The).  By 

.»illiam  F.  Barry,  M.D.  (Second  Edition.)  Il- 
lustrated. Silver,  BurdettS  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  195  pages. 

Iliads  of  Homer  (The).  Translated  by  George 
Chapman.  (Caxton  Thin  Paper  Series.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  3}ix6#  in.  700 
pages.  $1.25,  net. 

Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Use  in  Primary  Grade*.  By  H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 
SVix7»in.  152  pages. 

In  to  the  Yukon.  By  William  Seymour 
Edwards.  Illustrated.  The  Robert  .Clarke  Co., 
Cincinnati.  5Xx8  in.  319  pages.  *1.50.  (Post- 
age, 12c) 

A  readable  narrative  of  a  tour  through  the 
Klondike  region  and  some  parts  of  California 
and  the  Middle  West,  written  originally  as 
letters  for  the  home  circle,  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  possessing  that  charm  of  famil- 
iarity which  Delongs  to  such  letters  when 
well  written,  as  these  are. 

L' Abbe*  Daniel.  By  Andre*  Theuriet.  Edited 
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Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  and 

Their  Place  in  the  Pian  of  the  Apocalypse  (The) . 

ByW.  M.Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D.,  LL.D.  A.C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  6x9*  in.  446 
pages. 

Life  Everlasting  (The) :  Studies  in  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Future.  By  Rev.  David  Purves,  M.A. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  4XX7H  in. 
265  pages-.  $1.50,  net.  ■■ 
The  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  by  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
are  The  Life  Everlasting,  The  Resurrection 
(of  Jesus  and  of  believers),  The  Future  Life,'  ■ 
ana  Immortality  in  Literature. '  Its  line  of 
thought  has  been,  advanced  upon  by  some 
other  Christian  writers,  who  no  longer  regard 
physical  death  as  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin, 
or  think  of  those  who  have  passed  the  bourn 
of  death  as  waiting  for  spiritual  hodies  to  be 
given  them  in  a  future  resurrection,  or 
ground  the  expectation  of  rising  into  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come  upon  the  single  fact  of 
jesus'  resurrection.  The  author-thinks  that 
"  there  is  no  subjectmore  earnestly  discussed 
at  the  present  time  by  all  classes  of  people  " 
than  this.  Would  that  it  were  here  as  he 
reports  it  from  there. 

Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava 

(The).  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  P.C.  Illustrated. 
In  2  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
554  X854  in.  $7.50,  net 
Although  Englishmen  will .  necessarily  find 
more  to  interest  them  than  will  Americans 
in  this  recital  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
late  Lord  Dufferin,  there  is  much  to  warrant 
its  importation.   A  central  figure  in  many 
important  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Lord  Dufferin 
left  more  than  a  passing  impression.   It  was 
his  fortune  to  -  be  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada in  the  trying  years  immediately  follow- 
ing Confederation:  to  serve  as  Viceroy  of 
India  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Russo- 
Afghan.  boundary  controversy  and  the  Bur: 
mese  war ;  to  act  as  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  terrorism  that  had  for  climax 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  ;  as  Am? 
bassador  to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  awards  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  and  during  the  uprising 
that  led  tb  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt; 
and  as  Ambassador  to,  Rome  and  France 
when  serious  work  was  also  to  be  done.  In 
all  these  posts  Lord'  Dufferin  acquitted  hinv; 
self  creditably,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his 
'country.   From  his  journal  and  correspond- 
ence, and  from  the  recollections  of  friends, 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  'has,  at  the  request  of  Lady 
Dufferin,  compiled  what  is  to  be  regarded  "as 
the  official  biography. '  .It.is  official  also  in  its 
discreetness — a  discreetness  at  times  carried 
to  extremes,  dimming  perception — and  in  the 
highly  eulogistic  tone  maintained  through- 
out.  Fortunately,  autobiographical  passages 
are  frequent,  and  with  their  aid  it  is  possible 
to  balance  the  scales  with  approximate  exact- 
ness.   It  may  safely  be  said  that  Sir  Alfred, 
while  presenting  a  work  obviously  open  to 
criticism,  has  also  presented  one  of  direct 
value  to  the  historical  student,  and  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 


Literary  Portraits.   By  Charles  WhibleV. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in,  3U 
.   pages."  »2.50,  net 

Mr.  Whibley's  exhibition  in  this  volume  will 
be  cordially  appreciated  by  lovers  of  good 
literature.  Here  is  the  mirth-loving  Rabelais, 
with  humor  in  the  bone  of  wisdom;  here 
next  is  Philippe  ,de  Comines,  gentleman, 
statesman,  historian,  the  friend  and  panegyr- 
ist of  Louis  XI.  Then  comes  a  less  familiar 
figure,  Philemon  Holland,  "  the  Translator 
Generall  in  his  age  "  (the  sixteenth  century), 
'scholar,  kindly  physician,  admirable  writer. 
After  him,  Montaigne ;  then,  next  to  a  chap- 
ter on  "  The  Library  of  an  Old  Scholar  "  (the 
poet  William  Drummond),  now  housed  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  another  old  scholar, 
Robert  Burton,  famous  tor  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  though  himself  "a  prophet  of 
the  open  air."  The  series  ends  with  Jacques 
Casanova,  actor,  adventurer,  gambler,  scamp; 
whose  exploits  astonished  Europe,  and  whose 
Memoirs  brought  him  immediate  fame.  Mr. 
Whibley  has  finished  these  portraits  with  a 
skillful  and  graceful  pen.  Readers  in  a  criti- 
cal mood  and  readers  for  entertainment  will 
both  find  his  work  attractive. 

London  and  Its  Environs:  Handbook  for 
Travelers.   By  Karl  Baedeker.   (Fourteenth  Re- 
vised Edition.)   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  4x6«in.  515  pages.  fiJ0.net. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  revision  of  what'  has 
come  to  be  an  indispensable  handbook  for 
travelers  in  London. 

Monk's  Treasure  (The).  By  George  Horton. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,lnd-  5x754 
in.  391  pages.    .  . 

The  hero  of  this  crude  romance  is  from  Chi- 
cago ;  the  heroine,  a  native  serving-maid  in 
the  house  of  an  American  missionary  sta- 
tioned at  one  of  the  Grecian  islands  visited 
by  the  young  Westerner  while,  on  a  business 
trip  abroad.  It  transpires  that  Polyxene  is 
not  what  she  seems,  but  a  lady  of  high  de- 
gree", whose  right  to  title  and  inheritance— a 
vast  treasure  concealed  in  a  monastery — is 
established  by  the  gentleman  from  Chicago, 
who  quite  properly. thereafter  acquires  both 
the  duchess  and  the/dollars. 

Odysseys  of  Homer  (The).  Translated  by 
George  Chapman.   (Caxton  Thin  Ptoer  Series.) 
Charles  Subnet's  Sons,  New  York.  TKx6K  m. 
,  -.  ;■  581  pages.  .  ^l  A -net.  .     '     ■ ,  ^  ^ 

Organ  Gems:  Select?*  by  Albert  W.  Serg. 
>.  .  •  William  A..  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York.-     -  * 

Personality  of  God  (The).  By  Lyman  Afefeott 
•    Thomas,^  Grbwell  &  Co.,  Sew  York.  4*C*7X 

in.  29pages.  38c.  -  ''-'.-' 

This  is  theisermon  preached  by  Dr.  Ablbott 
some  time  ago  before' the  students' 6T»Har- 
vard  which' excited' -some .he wspaBeV-dycus- 
sion  because  of  the' lncompleg;  ^  ,rflTMead- 
ing  reports  published.1  'iSJ^i 
Prison  Life  of  Jfefferion  "Btofe.  '""By.  JBvt 
Lieut.  Col.  John  J.  Craven,  M*fc/ThfcG.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York,.  SX7&XX.  JOOpages. 
*lJ0,net.    ■  - 
Ready  Money.   By  George  H.  Knox.  (Per- 
sonal Help  Library.)  The  Personal  Help  Publish- 
i  in.  317  pages. 


sonal  Help  Library.)  l  ne  rersonai 
ing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  5x7»  i 
ifSj,  netJ'g'tized 
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Religious  Controversies  of  Scotland  (The). 
By  Rev.  Henry  F.  Henderson,  M.A.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5Hx8j»  in.  274 
pages.  $  1.75,  net 
.Such  a  book  as  this  is  an  extended  commen- 
tary on  the  psalmist's  saying,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  St.  Paul,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
reasonings  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain." 
It  is  profitable  reading  for  the  controversial- 
ist who  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  he  can 
be  mistaken.  The  story  of  the  dozen  storms 
that  differences  of  opinion  have  generated 
in  the  Scottish  Church  during  the  last  two 
centuries  may  also  serve  to  point  a  lesson  on 
the  inevitable  evils  of  organizing  religious 
fellowship  on  a  dogmatic  basis.  Some  of  the 
chapters  in  this  volume  relate  to  recent  con- 
tentions about  the  higher  criticism;  others 
to  conflicts  equally  serious  in  their  time,  but 
now  forgotten.  Mr.  Henderson  has  done 
good  service  to  the  Church  in  calling  her 
attention  to  this  record  of  two  centuries  of 
theological  battle. 

Reuben:  His  Book.  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor, Centralia,  Mo.  5x7K  in.  297  pages. 

Songs :  Lullaby.  Unnumbered.  By  Ros- 
setter  G.Cole.  (50c.  each.)  Legacies.  Cupid  Swal- 
lowed. By  Mildred  J.  Hill.  (50c.  each.)  Chrlet 
the  Lord  ia  Risen.  By  Adolph  M.  Foerster. 
(60c.)  You're  in  Love.  By  Charles  E.  Wheeler, 
(50c.)   Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Urn  Die  Holzbank.  Sweetheart, 
_  t  No  Mora.   O  Thou  Afflicted.   By  William 
Lewis  Glover.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

Translated  by  John  Addington  Syraonds.  (Sec- 
ond Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4Kx7J4in.  103 pages.  *U5. 
The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Svmonds's  trans- 
lation of  these  sonnets  into  rhymed  English 
needs  no  notice  at  this  late  date.  The  vol- 
ume in  which  they  are  placed  represents 
both  dignity  and  taste ;  and  Mr.  Svmonds's 
version  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  son- 
nets, that  to  Vasari  "On  the  Brink  of 
Death,"  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
character  of  his  work : 
Now  hath  my  life  across  a  stormy  sea 
:  Like  a  frail  bark  reached  that  wide  port  where  all 

Are  bidden,  ere  the  final  reckoning  fall 

Of  good  and  evil  for  eternity. 
Now  know  I  well  how  that  fond  phantasy 

Which  made  my  soul  the  worshiper  and  thrall 

Of  earthly  art,  is  vain ;  how  criminal 

Is  that  which  all  men  seek  unwillingly. 
Those  amorous  thoughts  which  were  so  lightly  dressed, 
.  What  are  they  when  the  double  death  is  nigh  ? 

The  one  I  know  for  sure,  the  other  dread. 
Fainting  nor  sculpture  now  can  hill  to  rest 

My  soul  that  turns  to  His  great  love  on  high. 

Whose  arms  to  clasp  us  on  the  cross  were  spread. 

Story  of  the  Congo  Free  State  (The).  By 
Henry  Wellington  Wack,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  634 
pages.  $3.50,  net. 

This  imposing  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wack  to  probe  for 
himself  the  charges  brought  against  King 
Leopold's  administration  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  to  present  to  the  American  people 
the  result  of  his  investigations.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  makes  it  evident  at  the  very  outset 
that  ne  did  not  approach  his  task  with  an 


altogether  unbiased  mind.  Tor  the  purpose 
of  his  inquiry  he  determined  to  explore,  not, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  Congo  region,  but 
the  archives  in  Brussels,  whence  hp  has 
drawn  material  satisfying  him  that  the  .".or- 
ganized campaign  of  slander  now  proceeding 
against  the  Congo  Free  State  "  has  for  basis 
Great  Britain's  desire  to  obtain  possession  of . 
the  territory  in  question.  The  reader  will 
not  be  so  readily  convinced,  for  Mr.  Wack's 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  Belgians  re- 
solves itself  into  the  familiar  countercharges 
and  an  attack  on.  the  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, alluded  to  disparagingly  as  an  organ- 
ization that  Mr.  £.  D.  Morel  "  has  built 
around  himself."  In  a  prefatory  note  to  the 
article  on  this  subject  contributed  by  Mr. 
Morel  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook,  we 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congo 
Reform  Association  numbers  among  its  sup- 
porters such  men' as  Earl  Beauchamp,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  -John  Burns,  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker.  An  organization  thus 'counte- 
nanced is  certainly  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  that  Mr.  Wack  would  have  us  view  it.  If 
his  monograph  fails  as  a  refutation,  it  is  not, 
however,  without  value  as  contributing  use- 
ful information  in  regard  to  the  history  and 
resources  of  the  Free  State.  It  is  liberally 
illustrated  from  photographs. 

Tommy  Carteret.   By  Justus  Miles  Forman. 

Illustrated.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,.  New  York. 

5x8Xin.  347  pages.  *1.507 
This  is  a  story  of  vicarious  punishment  for 
wrong  done  a  woman — a  son's  sacrifice  of 
himself  to  shield  his  father's  reputation — 
which  has  a  fine  sound;  but  there  is" nothing 
noble  in  the  book  to  fill  in  this  brave  outline. 
Except  to  the  author,  who  unmistakably  in- 
dicates his  opinion  by  irritating,  obtrusions 
in  sympathetic  pose,  the  admirable  son,  as 
he  is  here  portrayed,  appears  a  ridiculous, 
maundering  young  egotist  The  book  is  full 
of  sentimental  absurdities  and  affectation, 
and  in  the  end  degenerates  into  a  most  un- 
pleasant pseudo-pathological  study. 

Trend  in  Higher  Education  (The).  By  Will- 
iam Rainey  Harper.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  5x8  in.  390  pages;  $1.50,  net. 
The  title  prefixed  to  this  series  of  papers 
gives  no  suggestion  of  the  sociological  im- 
portance of  many  of  them.  Their  range  is 
wide,  as  is  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  such 
papers  as  "  Shall  College  Athletics  be  En- 
dowed ?]'. "  Are  School-teachers  Underpaid  ?" 
.What  gives  most  vital  value  to  the  volume  is 
its  discussion  of  what  the  University  and  the 
Church  have  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
democracy  and  religion,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  education.  Amid  ethical  confusion,  with 
which  a  higher  spiritual  element  is  struggling, 
stand  the  Universityj  as  the  prophet  of  the 
democracy  whose  mission  is  righteousness, 
and  the  Church,  which  has  alienated  the 
masses,  and  also  the  wealthy,  and  is  now 
alienating  the  intellectual  class.  But  the 
problems  of  democracy  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  aid  of  Christian 
students;  yet  many 
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that  these  problem's  exist  The  theological 
seminaries  are  fifty  years  behind  the  age, 
and  it  is  time  to  broaden  the  -  idea  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  needs  specialists  as 
much  as  does  the  medical  profession.  The 
Church  and  its  ministry  both  need  to  purge 
themselves  of  the  aristocratic  spirit,  would 
they  regain  their  proper  influence  in  the 
molding  of  our  civic  life.  Such  criticisms 
from  such  a  source  cannot  be  waved  aside ; 
they  may  be  thought  too  sweeping ;  excep- 
tions exist ;  but  Dr.  Harper's  "  record  of 
observations  here  and  there"  is  a  needed 
reveille. 

Twenty-One  Yean  in  India.  By  Rev.  I.  L. 
Humphrey,  M.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
iHXlHin.  283 pages.  *1.   (Postage,  10c) 

Uncooked  Foods :  How  to  Use  Them.  By 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian.  The  Health 
Culture  Co.,  New  York.  5x714  in.  246 pages.  »1. 

Verre  d'Eau  (Le) :  Come'die  en  Cinq  Actes. 

By  Eugene  Scribe.  Edited  by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt, 
Ph.DT  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.  3Kx7)Z 
in.  129  pages.  25c 

Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  By  Elinor  Glyn. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4J4X7K  in.  391 
pages.  11.50. 

This  is  undoubtedly  sprightly  and  amusing, 
but,  like  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  author,  "the  supposedly 
ingenuous  innocence  of  a  young  girl  is  some- 
times used  to  cover  a  suggestiveness  which 
is  all  the  more  harmful  because  it  is  veiled 
in  gayety. 

Wanderers  (The).   By  Henry  C.  Rowland. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  392 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  light,  breezy  tale  of  the  sea,  with  less  of 
storm  and  stress  than  is  common  to  novels  of 
a  marine  cast,  but  sufficiently  spiced  with 
adventure  to  keep  the  interest  alive.  Dr. 
Rowland  places  a  rollicking  Irishman  and  a 
young  American  artist,  of  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate temperament,  on  a  yacht,  starts  them 
from  Gibraltar  for  Singapore,  and  before 
allowing  them  to  reach  their  destination 
provides  them  with  all  manner  of  surprising 
shipmates,  agreeable  and  the  reverse.  The 
action  includes  dueling,  piracy}  and  an  abun- 
dance of  love-making.  Leaving  numerous 
improbabilities  out  of  mind,  the  book  will 
serve  well  to  while  away  a  couple  of  hours. 

Winged  Helmet  (The).  By  Harold  Steele 
MacKaye.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 5x7*  in.  389  pages.  (1.50. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Weymanesque 
school,  its  action  taking  place  in  sixteenth- 
century  France.  Characters  and  scenes  are 
well  imagined  and  the  story  ingeniously  con- 
trived ;  but  the  flow  is  unpleasantly  inter- 
rupted by  repeated  transitions  from  the  usual 
narrative  form  to  diary  extracts  and  the  like. 


World  as  Intention  (The):  A  Contribution 
to  Teleology.  By  L.  P.  Gratacap.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York. .  5KX8X  in.  346  pages.  Sl-25, 
net 

Under  this  title  the  author  exhibits  the  move- 
ment which  the  world  shows  toward  a  pur- 
posed end.  His  aim  is  to  help  perplexed 
thinkers  out  of  a  state  of  mind  which  can 
neither  get  on  without  religion,  nor  get  on 
with  much  that  is  claimed  in  the  name  of 
religion.  The  chief  difficulty  of  thought  to- 
day is,  as  he  says,  a  realization  of  the  super- 
natural, and  he  begins  to  open  the  way  out 
by  observing  that  "  thought "  itself  is  super- 
natural. But  he  does  not  get  clear  of  the 
fundamental  and  common  misconception 
that  the  supernatural  is  above  nature;  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  really  a  higher  order 
of  nature,  graded  as  this  is,  rank  above  rank, 
from  base  to  top.  His  definition  of  super- 
natural processes  as  "  those  in  which  the 
interaction  of  two  or  more  agents  is  scien- 
tifically inconceivable"  would  not  long 
since  have  applied  to  the  telephone.  That 
moral  nature  is  essentially  supernatural  to 
physical  nature  is  a  vital  consideration  that 
his  argument  omits.  His  conception  of  a 
miracle  as  involving  the  bestowment  of  new 
properties  on  matter  will  hardly  help  the 
thinker  who  is  scientifically  trained.  These 
points,  however,  belong  to  the  "prolegom- 
ena "  of  the  discussion.  Coming  to  this,  one 
finds  it  based  on  the  assumption  that  omnipo- 
tence could  have  realized  its  purposed  end  at 
a  stroke  but  for  the  resistance  encountered, 
which  necessitates  a  slow  and  gradual  over- 
coming of  impediments.  In  view  of  all  the 
varied  defects  and  evils  that  perplex  the 
thoughtful,  the  argument  is  that  "  intention 
exonerates  God."  No  doubt  it  does;  the 
plea  is  valid,  though  it  starts  in  a  dualistic 
view  of  God  and  the  world  that  is  quite  un- 
tenable. The  discussion  goes  on  to  apply 
the  teleological  idea  in  estimates  of  the  Bible, 
of  conduct,  of  the  creed,  and  of  the  Church, 
and  rightly  insists  that  the  true  criterion  is 
everywhere  found  in  the  tendency  observa- 
ble. The  true  conception  of  the  Protestant 
principle  of  justification  by  faith  as  judg- 
ment according  to  purpose  rather  than  per- 
formance is  well  brought  out  In  rather 
singular  contrast  with  this  is  the  adoption  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  principle  that  the  divine 
intention  as  exhibited  in  the  Church  "is 
embodied  in  the  sacramental  system."  Mr. 
Gratacap  is  certainly  an  independent  and 
vigorous  thinker;  though  his  reading  has 
evidently  been  more  thorough  in  scientific 
lines  than  in  philosophical.  For  lack  of  pro- 
portionate equipment  in  the  latter  his  contri- 
bution to  the  problems  of  modern  thought  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  need. 
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TARTARLITHINE 

A  prominent  physician  writes  as  follows:  The 
characteristic  action  of  Tartarlithine  is  the  rapidity 
and  promptness  with  which  patients  improve  under 
its  use.  An  improvement  is  noticeable  within  24 
hours.  I  prescribed  Tartarlithine  and  in  one  week 
there  was  absolute  disappearance  of  all  of  the  uric- 
acid  manifestations. 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies  the 
blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism—uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask    Your   Doctor  About  It 

Free  sample  and  MKT  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  1%£2Ta£- 


StLouis 


Green,  Gold  and  Brown  "Daylight  Special" 
—  elegant  Cast  day  train. 
"Diamond  Special"— fast  night  train— unsur- 
passed for  convenience  and  comfort. 

Buflet-llbrary  cars,  complete  dining  can, 
parlor  cars,  drawing  •  room  and  buflct 
sleeping  cars,  reclining  cbalr  cars. 

Through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  of  I.  C.  R.  R. 
agents  and  those  of  connecting  lines. 

A.  H.  HANSON,  GcN'L  PasS'R  Aot.,  Chicago. 
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"Perfection  of 
Selection" 

Our  Exclusive  Importation 

MADNA  COFFEE  is  the  most 
perfect  blend  of  the  finest  Java 
grown  in  the  East,  with  selected 
hand-picked  Arabian  Mocha,  the 

proportions  being  correct  and  un- 
varying. The  berries  are  scientifical- 
ly roasted  in  our  own  establishment, 
and  the  method  of  packing  thor- 
oughly preserves  the  peculiarly  rich 
flavor  and  delicate  aroma  charac- 
teristic of  this  exceptionally  choice 
blend. 

AN  OFFER  OF  INTEREST 

On  receipt  of  $1.75,  postoffice  or  express 
order,  or  registered  letter,  we  will  deliver, 
ALL  CHAROBS  PREPAID,  to  any  home 
in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  5-pound  air-tight  can  of 

MATJHA  coffee 

When  ordering  state  whether  you  wish 
coffee  (iranulated,  Powdered,  or  In  the  Beau. 

AVw'  Catalog,  indispensable  in  every 
household,  with  interesting  booklets 
on  our  coffees  and  teas  sent  FREE 
on  request. 

ACKER,  MERRALL  & 
CONDIT  COMPANY 


DeptO. 


NEW  YORK 


Largest  Dealers  in  Pine  Groceries  in  the  World. 
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What  does 
the  Breakfast-Bell 
mean  in  yovt 
household — 

Light,  wholesome 
Biscuit  made  with 
ROYAL 
Baking  Powder? 

ot  unwholesome 
food  made  with  an 
alum  baking 
powder?  | 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire* 
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President  Castro's  curt 
""^^Md^  refusal  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  United 
States  for  the  arbitration  of  the  different 
claims  of  American  citizens  in  Venezuela 
is  irritating  and  provocative,  but  it  will 
not  drive  our  Government  into  rash  or 
unwise  action.  The  difficulty  in  Ven- 
ezuelan affairs  is  primarily  not  political 
nor  financial,  but  moral.  Under  the 
rule  of  President  Castro  (a  man  generally 
regarded  as  unscrupulous,  fiery,  and 
oblivious  of  consequences)  Venezuela 
has  come  to  be  much  in  the  situation  of 
a  man  who  owes  all  his  neighbors  money, 
and  has  encouraged  instead  of  avoiding 
quarrels;  a  man  unwilling  to  make  an 
agree rit  by  which  claims  against  him 
maybe  adjusted  equally  and  fairly  to  all, 
but  one  who  tries  to  secure  advantage 
by  dealing  unfairly  with  the  separate 
debtors.  Such  an  individual  would  soon 
find  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  sheriff ; 
but  as  there  is  no  international  sheriff, 
diplomacy,  and,  in  the  ultimate  resort, 
threats  of  force,  are  the  only  methods  of 
settlement.  Last  week  an  agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  German  and 
English  creditors  who  hold  Venezuelan 
securities  by  which,  with  the  consent  of 
Venezuela,  a  large  part  of  the  receipts 
of  its  custom-houses  is  to  be  applied  to 
meeting  those  debts.  The  bonds  for 
these  debts  (some  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  held  by  other  countries  besides 
Great  Britain  and  Germany)  amount  to 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  under 
the  agreement  the  debt  is  to  be  refunded 
at  four  per  cent,  and  guaranteed  by  half 
of  the  duties  collected  at  seven  Venez- 
uelan custom-houses.  Already  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenues  of  two  custom- 
houses, those  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  La 
Guayra,  are  designated  to  be  set  aside 
for  meeting  the  debts  judged  valid  by 
the  Hague  Tribunal.  These  two  ports, 
therefore,  are,  at  present  at  least,  excluded 
from  the  new  arrangement   The  United 


States  cannot  object  to  such  a  plan,  for 
it  is  precisely  what  our  Government  has 
undertaken  to  do  in  Santo  Domingo  in 
a  treaty  which  may  yet  receive  the  Sen- 
ate's assent.  Neither  can  we  object  to 
the  announcement  by  Holland  that  if 
Dutch  sailors  now  imprisoned  in  Ven- 
ezuela are  not  released,  Holland  will 
send  war-ships  and  seize  a  Venezuelan 
port;  for  this  is  much  like  what  we 
allowed  Germany  to  do  not  long  ago. 
The  American  claims  against  Venezuela 
(apart  from  whatever  share  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  that  country 
may  be  held  by  American  citizens) 
are  several,  and  differ  in  character. 
The  most  important  grows  out  of  the 
asphalt  litigation.  Technically,  President 
Castro  takes  strong  ground  when  he  says 
that  this  litigation  is  now  in  the  Venezue- 
lan courts,  and  that  he  cannot  interfere 
any  more  than  could  the  United  States 
Government  interfere  if  the  French 
Government,  for  instance,  called  upon  it 
to  arbitrate  legal  disputes  between  Ameri- 
can and  French  citizens  while  the  case 
was  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  This  is  .only  a  surface  view  of 
the  matter,  however,  for  it  is  urged  in 
this  country  that  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
mudez  Asphalt  Company  has  practically 
suffered  the  confiscation  of  its  property 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  which 
has  put  the  asphalt  lake  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  is  taking  out  enormous 
quantities  of  asphalt,  selling  it,  and  ap- 
propriating the  money  under  a  pretense 
of  legal  expenses.  If  the  facts  are  as 
stated,  and  if,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Castro,  a  decision  in  the  case 
is  purposely  delayed,  the  facts  may  as- 
sume such  an  aspect  that  the  Americans 
whose  property  is  thus  being  confiscated 
may  rightfully  appeal  to  their  own  Gov- 
ernment for  justice.  Among  other  Amer- 
ican claims  are  those  of  a  steamship 
company,  whose  franchise,  it  is  alleged, 
was  improperly  declared  forfeited,  of  a 
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newspaper  correspondent  who  was,  as 
asserted,  wrongfully  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  of  another  asphalt  company. 
The  whole  affair  illustrates  forcibly  the 
point  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  messages  regarding  Santo  Domingo — 
namely,  that  if  the  United  States  is  to 
allow  other  countries  to  seize  ports  for 
the  collection  of  debts,  or  to  support  a 
demand  for  reparation  on  account  of 
wrong  done,  it  must  take  some  measures 
that  will  prevent  just  American  claims 
from  being  so  subordinated  to  other  for- 
eign claims  of  no  greater  weight  or  jus- 
tice that  their  payment  or  adjudication 
will  be  postponed  indefinitely. 


Ruaalaa  Affair* 


The  question  of  Russian 
finance  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  prime  interest  throughout 
Europe.  Russia  has  so  far  made  two 
foreign  loans  amounting  to  $400,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  by  competent  observers 
that  her  expenses  during  the  war  have 
been  about  $20,000,000  a  month,  and  as 
the  war  has  now  been  going  on  about 
fourteen  months,  her  expenditures,  in- 
cluding initial  expenses,  have  amounted 
to  something  like  $325,000,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  heavy  losses  of 
stores  and  supplies  which  the  Russians 
have  sustained  in  the  recent  campaign. 
The  failure  of  the  endeavor  to  raise  an 
additional  loan  in  France,  where  the 
sentiment  is  most  friendly  to  Russia,  has 
already  been  reported",  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  impression  that  Russia  was  reaching 
the  end  of  her  resources  already  pointed 
out.  There  are  probably  few  countries 
the  resources  of  which  are  so  great  as 
those  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  sins  of  her  inefficient  Government 
that  they  are  so  largely  undeveloped. 
Russia  has  still,  however,  a  large  reserve 
of  ready  money  upon  which  she  can 
draw.  Under  the  Russian  law  it  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  ruble 
note  up  to  an  issue  of  about  $300,000,000  ; 
after  that  limit  has  been  passed  any 
additional  issues  must  be  secured  by  a 
gold  reserve  equal'  in  amount.  The 
present  note  circulation  .is  about  830,- 
000,000  rubles,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Russian  Treasury  and  the  State 


banks  contain  a  surplus  that  would 
afford  a  basis  for  carrying  on  the  war 
for  another  year,  with  a  balance  of  over 
$100,000,000  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
There  is  also  in  reserve,  to  be  used  only 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  what  is 
called  "  the  holy  gold  fund,"  the  accu- 
mulation of  gold  and  jewels  held  by  the 
Russian  churches,  which  might  be  used 
in  great  national  crises.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  these  accumulations  is 
not  less  than  $550,000,000;  but  this 
fund  could  not  be  touched  until  every 
other  resource  had  been  exhausted,  and 
no  Minister  of  Finance  would  think  of 
using  it  until  he  had  first  tried  every 
other  expedient  within  his  power.  Na- 
tions have  rarely  been  held  back  from 
embarking  in  war  by  lack  of  money,  and 
if  the  war  were  popular  in  Russia  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  that  its  end 
would  be  hastened  by  lack  of  funds. 
What  gives  possible  importance  to  the 
financial  situation  is  the  wide  and  grow- 
ing unpopularity  of  the  struggle  among 
the  Russians  themselves.  The  Russian 
army  continues  slowly  to  retreat  toward 
Harbin,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week 
held  a  position  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Tie  Pass  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  Harbin.  A  base 
of  supplies  is  to  be  established  west  of 
Harbin.  Possibly  General  Linevich  may 
try  to  hold  a  line  running  westward  from 
Kirin  to  the  railroad,  or  a  line  near  the 
Sungari  River ;  but  more  probably  he  will 
withdraw  to  Harbin.  Reports  persisted 
last  week  that  the  Czar  had  become 
favorable  to  the  discussion  of  peace 
measures. 

® 

There  is  probably  no 
"tC""    country  in  Europe  in 

which  the  influence  of 
women  has  been  more  deeply  felt  than 
France — an  influence  often  exerted  for 
evil,  but  many  times  exerted  for  good 
in  public  as  in  social  and  intellectual 
affairs;  an  influence  which  has  given 
France  the  primacy  among  the  nations 
in  the  arts  of  social  intercourse.  Not 
only  has  this  been  true  of  women  of 
what  are  called  the  upper  classes,  but 
French  women  of  what  are  called  the 
middle  classes  have  shown  remarkable 
aptitude  for  executive  work,  for  admin- 
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istrative  affairs,  and  for  business.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  France  is  now  carried  on  by 
women,  and  bookkeeping,  the  manage- 
ment of  hotels,  and  many  other  occupa- 
tions are  largely  in  their  hands ;  and  the 
capacity  of  the  French  woman  for  busi- 
ness is  very  generally  recognized.  In 
spite  of  these  facts,  die  legal  status  of 
women  is  still  determined  by  the  Napo- 
leonic code,  which  was  based,  it  has 
been  said,  on  the  assumption  that 
"  women  are  either  imbecile  or  incapable 
of  transacting  business."  As  the  law 
now  stands,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
French  women  are  to  an  unusual  extent 
wage-earners,  married  women  in  that 
country  have  no  control  over  their  earn- 
ings, and,  unless  there  is  an  expressed 
stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the  estate  of 
a  wife  passes  absolutely  into  the  hands 
of  her  husband,  who  can  use  it  for 
any  purpose  he  pleases.  An  unmarried 
woman  controls  her  own  property  during 
her  lifetime,  although  she  cannot  be- 
queath it  away  from  her  natural  heirs; 
but  a  married  woman  has  no  property 
rights  which  her  husband  is  bound  to 
respect.  Until  within  a  few  months  a 
married  woman  could  not  attest  a  deed 
or  give  evidence  in  a  French  court,  or 
witness  a  marriage.  Napoleon  once 
declared :  "  There  is  one  thing  that  is 
unknown  in  France,  and  that  is,  that  a 
woman  shall  do  as  she  pleases  1"  This 
statement  of  the  great  despiser  of  women 
is  bome  out  by  a  case  quoted  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  "  Transcript." 
Not  long  ago  a  French  writer,  the  author 
of  a  successful  novel,  negotiated  with  a 
German  firm  for  its  translation  and  pub- 
lication in  Germany.  When  the  con- 
tract was  finally  drawn  up,  it  was  signed, 
not  by  the  author,  but  by  her  husband; 
although  she  was  separated  from  him 
and  was  not  living  under  his  roof.  If 
he  had  chosen,  he  could  have  refused  to 
sign  the  contract,  and  the  woman  would 
have  been  without  redress.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  interest  in  the 
question  of  suffrage  for  women  in  France, 
but  there  is  a  great  and  growing  interest 
in  gaining  for  married  women  the  right 
to  dispose  of  their  own  property.  It  is 
surprising  that,  in  a  country  in  which 
women  are  so  influential,  the  laws  are 


still  in  so  barbaric  a  stage  as  regards 
their  property  rights. 


Mr.  Addicks  is  still  outside 
T<rfAd"teta"  toe  United  States  Senate, 

but  still  has  influence  enough 
in  the  sorry  State  of  Delaware  to  pre- 
vent its  citizens  from  being  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  any  other  man  than 
himself.  Thus  he  really  succeeds  in 
carrying  out  his  boasted  purpose  of 
being  a  dog  in  a  manger.  The  joint 
assembly  of  the  Legislature  held  its 
final  meeting  on  March  23,  and  on  the 
final  and  forty-seventh  ballot  J.  Edward 
Addicks  received  15  votes;  Colonel 
Henry  A.  DuPont,  Regular  Republican, 
14  votes,  and  Willard  Saulsbury,  Demo- 
crat, 1 3  votes ;  27  votes  were  necessary  to 
a  choice,  so  there  was  no  election.  There 
are,  of  course,  devoted,  upright,  and  abso- 
lutely honorable  men  in  Delaware,  who 
scorn  to  stoop  to  the  methods  employed 
by  Addicks  and  his  men  in  politics. 
But  the  investigation  which  Mr.  Kennan 
made  so  thoroughly  in  Delaware  for 
The  Outlook  two  years  ago,  as  well  as 
information  which  comes  to  us  from  in- 
telligent and  trustworthy  sources  in  the 
State,  inclines  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  Addicks  forces  that  need  to 
be  purified,  but  the  entire  State.  A 
trustworthy  correspondent  informs  us 
that  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one-half 
of  all  the  votes  in  Delaware  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket  at  the  election  last 
autumn  were  "coaxed  into  the  ballot- 
box  by  cash,"  and  since  there  is  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  showing  that  the 
Republicans  alone  spent  at  the  polls  at 
least  $130,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
estimate  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  If 
the  statements  of  reliable  men  may  be  ac- 
cepted, at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
negro  voters  demanded  and  got  a  money 
reward  for  their  ballots.  It  is  openly 
stated  that  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  the  anti-Addicks  as  well  as  the 
Addicks  forces  bought  votes.  Our  cor- 
respondent assures  us  that  "  specific 
instances  have  been  given  of  fathers 
negotiating  for  their  sons'  votes,  and 
there  is  on  record  one  case  where  a 
father  drove  from  home  his  son  because 
he  would'  not  sell  the  first  vote  he  ever 
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cast  The  clergy  for  the  most  part  are 
silent,  and  resolutions  at  church  convoca- 
tions deploring  bribery  are  frowned  upon 
as  an  interference  in  politics."  The 
buying  and  selling  of  votes  has  almost 
assumed  the  dignity  of  legitimate  trade 
among  certain  classes  of  the  State. 
"  Mr.  A's  money  elected  you  1"  ex- 
claims one  legislator  to  another.  "  No, 
it  was  the  money  of  Mr.  X,"  is  the  reply. 
So  that  a  man  who  constantly  and  loyal- 
ly votes  for  the  candidate  who  bought 
him  attains  almost  the  position  of  a 
high-toned  moralist  among  his  fellows. 
It  is,  perhaps,  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  J.  Edward  Addicks  has  been  again 
deprived  of  the  attainment  of  his  great 
ambition  in  life ;  but  his  failure  of  elec- 
tion, instead  of  reflecting  credit  on  Del- 
aware, only  emphasizes  the  entire  lack 
in  that  State  of  a  genuine  representative 
and  popular  government 

a 

It  has  long  been  a  con- 

JtoNewUYorif  ceded  fact  building 
inspection  in  New  York 
City  has  been  wretchedly  deficient 
Whether  this  is  due  to  bribery,  to  in- 
competence, or  to  insufficient  laws  may 
be  an  open  question.  Most  people 
would  attribute  the  blame  to  all  three 
causes.  When  the  notorious  Budden- 
siek,  years  ago,  put  up  buildings  so 
flimsy  that  they  fell  down  of  their  own 
weight  and  killed  many  people,  he  was 
indicted,  tried,  and  imprisoned,  and 
thereby  a  salutary  warning  was  given  to 
builders  and  inspectors.  The  evil  in  its 
worst  aspects  for  a  time  decreased,  but 
has  gradually  grown  again  to  portentous 
dimensions.  Last  year  a  large  unfin- 
ished building  collapsed  from  structural 
weakness  due  to  clear  violation  of  the 
building  law ;  several  persons  were  killed 
and  many  injured ;  excitement  ran  high 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  no  one  has  actually 
suffered  the  penalty  of  lawbreaking. 
Last  week  no  fewer  than  six  flat-houses, 
partly  or  in  some  cases  wholly  com- 
pleted, collapsed,  and  photographs  show 
the  bricks  clean  of  mortar,  proving  that 
the  mortar  was  used  when  semi-frozen 
and  incapable  of  holding  bricks  together. 
This  is  plainly  forbidden  by  law.  As 
o  one  was  killed,  it  is  only  too  likely 


that  the  "  rigid  investigation  "  promised 
by  the  Building  Department  will  be  with- 
out result.  In  response  to  the  plea  that 
there  are  not  enough  inspectors,  District 
Attorney  Jerome  well  says:  "If  there 
are  not  enough  men,  the  remedy  is  not 
to  allow  unsafe  buildings  to  go  up,  but 
to  allow  only  as  many  as  can  be  inspected 
properly  with  the  present  force.  If  that 
ties  up  the  business,  well  and  good — the 
people  will  soon  see  that  there  are  more 
inspectors."  Mr.  Jerome  adds  signifi- 
cantly : 

One  or  two  other  episodes  in  the  Building 
Department  recently  Mr.  Hopper  [Building 
Superintendent!  might  find  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, if  the  Mayor  had  the  power  to  file 
written  charges  against  him,  which  he  must 
answer.  There  was  the  attempt  to  make 
obligatory  a  35-pound  pressure  [practical 
men  say  that  this  pressure  is  totally  unneeded] 
flushing  arrangement,  when  only  one  device 
on  the  market  met  the  requirement  There 
was  a  similar  attempt  to  put  into  general  use 
a  safety  clutch  for  elevators,  when  there  was 
only  one  of  that  kind  on  the  market  There 
was  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  certain  smoke 
test  in  plumbing,  when  all  are  about  equally 
good.  It  might  be  awkward  to  explain  that 
friends  are  interested  in  certain  concerns. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  charges,  for  they 
are  really  nothing  else,  will  be  looked 
into  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
Mr.  Ahearn,  President  of  Manhattan 
Borough.  It  should  also  be  explained 
why  the  inspector  upon  whom  a  Grand 
Jury  placed  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  Darlington  disaster  is  still  on  the 
city's  pay-roll,  and  why  several  inspect- 
ors passed  as  sound  and  safe  the  six 
buildings  which  tumbled  down  of  their 
own  weight  last  week.  The  danger  to 
life  and  property  from  "  jerry-building  " 
is  increasing  every  year,  and  the  city's 
oversight  of  builders  must  be  cleared  of 
political  chicanery  and  bribery. 

The  main  idea  of  the 
CS.  Tuskegee  Conference  is 

to  get  records  of  and 
stimulate  land-buying,  better  house-build- 
ing, and  better  schools  with  longer  terms ; 
to  promote  industrial  and  intellectual  effi- 
ciency and  the  owning  of  property  as  the 
essentials  of  race  progress.  The  keynote 
of  the  Hampton  Conference  for  1904, 
sounded  in  the  report  recently  issued^ 
is  expressed  in  the  motto,  "  Deeds,  not 
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words."  Those  in  charge  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Conference  became  impressed  in 
1903  with  the  tendency  to  complain  of 
evils  rather  than  to  do  something  to 
remedy  them.  Reports  were  made  of 
bad  conditions,  but  effort  did  not  seem 
easily  to  follow.  An  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  arrange  for  committees  who 
should  not  only  report  upon  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, but  should  aim  to  do  something 
effective  towards  bettering  conditions 
and  remedying  evils;  the  committees 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  economic 
conditions,  education,  religion  and 
morals,  charities  and  correction,  vital 
sanitary  problems,  and  civic  relations. 
These  committees  reported  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1904  and  made  recommenda- 
tions as  to  matters  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  acute"  conditions 
requiring  immediate  attention,  such  as 
the  exporting  of  colored  girls  to  Northern 
cities  for  immoral  purposes,  the  excessive 
death-rate  of  colored  people  from  tuber- 
culosis, immoral  conditions  in  the  county 
jails  in  Virginia ;  second,  all  conditions 
requiring  gradual  but  persistent  and  pow- 
erful influence  in  order  to  better  condi- 
tions, such  as  better  insurance  and  saving 
facilities,  better  Sunday-schools,  self-help 
in  education,  and  the  introduction  of 
domestic  science  and  manual  training 
into  the  elementary  schools.  The  re- 
ports are  specially  concerned  with  jails 
and  poorhouses,  Sunday-schools  and 
social  settlements,  self-help  in  education, 
insurance  methods,  tuberculosis,  legal 
oppression,  considered  in  their  relation 
to  colored  people  living  in  the  territory 
of  Virginia  and  the  larger  cities  near  the 
boundary  line  of  that  State. 

The  Resolutions  Jhe  resolutions  resulting 
from  the  reports  are  of 
special  interest.  Upon  vital  and  sani- 
tary problems  it  was  resolved  that  public 
sentiment  be  aroused  among  the  negroes 
through  schools,  churches,  and  by  the 
organization  of  anti-tuberculosis  societies 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  Conference 
recommended  the  careful  reading  and 
distribution  of  the  literature  on  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  prepared  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 


York,  and  the  enforcing  of  the  anti-spit- 
ting laws  in  public  buildings,  sidewalks, 
and  street-cars,  as  well  as  steam-cars  and 
every  other  form  of  public  conveyance ; 
touching  education,  the  Conference  rec- 
ommended greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  earnest  attempts  to  secure 
eight  months  of  school  each  year,  either 
by  means  of  the  usual  public  funds  or 
by  private  supplementing  of  public  funds; 
also  manual  and  industrial  training  in 
the  public  schools  as  an  integral  part  of 
sound  education.  Touching  the  matter 
of  insurance,  the  Conference  recom- 
mended careful  study  of  the  statistics 
of  life  and  fraternal  insurance,  and  the 
making  of  a  mortuary  table  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  insurance  compa- 
nies and  fraternal  societies  operated  by 
the  colored  people.  Concerning  religion 
and  morals  the  Conference  recommended 
better  teaching  in  the  Sunday-schools 
and  Sunday-school  institutes  in  order  to 
that  end,  and  also  that  Sunday-schools 
and  churches  avail  themselves  of  the 
methods  used  in  social  settlements.  Con- 
cerning moral  protection  for  the  colored 
people,  it  was  recommended  that  com- 
mittees be  appointed  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  social  settlement  workers  in 
Northern  cities,  and  with  law  and  order 
leagues  and  legal  aid  societies,  in  order 
to  the  combating  of  the  evil  of  importing 
Southern  colored  girls  to  Northern  cities 
for  immoral  purposes,  and  also  to  secure 
for  poor  but  worthy  people  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property  rights.  A  valuable 
suggestion  was  also  made  in  this  con- 
nection, that  churches  and  schools  be 
urged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  die  people  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  business  and  commercial 
law.  With  regard  to  charities  and  cor- 
rection, the  Conference  recommended 
the  organization  of  negro  charities  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  and  earnest  co- 
operation with  the  white  people  in  every 
attempt  at  the  reformation  of  criminals 
and  the  improvement  of  jails  and  poor- 
houses  ;  also  that  an  earnest  attempt  be 
made  to  create  a  public  sentiment  for 
better  care  of  the  defective  classes  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  reports  of  the 
committees  upon  the  subjects  are  espe- 
cially valuable,  and  are  characterized  by 
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faithful  attention  and  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  at  issue,  scientific  dis- 
crimination, careful  collating  of  statis- 
tics, and  sanity  and  wisdom  in  the  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  evident  from  the 
reports  of  the  committees  and  from  the 
utterances  made  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  was  done  in  the  way  of  personal 
investigation  and  study  in  order  to  bring 
the  reports  into  accurate  conformity  with 
the  conditions  considered,  and  in  order 
to  suggestions  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  effective  of  good  results.  The  reports 
upon  negro  insurance,  upon  negro  women 
and  domestic  service,  upon  charities  and 
correction,  and  also  upon  the  negro  death 
rate,  are  fine  examples  of  sociological 
investigation,  and  indicate  a  social  per- 
spective as  well  as  an  attention  to  con- 
crete facts  which  promise  great  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  and  material  condi- 
tions of  those  negroes  whom  Hampton 
must  directly  touch.  The  Conference 
of  1905  will  discuss  savings  societies  in 
Virginia,  installment  dealers  and  ne- 
groes, Sunday-schools  in  Virginia,  city 
schools  for  negroes,  tuberculosis  in  Vir- 
ginia and  neighboring  cities,  negro  char- 
ities in  Virginia,  the  exportation  of  col- 
ored girls  to  Northern  cities,  and  reform 
movements. 


Th«  New        The  annual  licensing 

Liquor  License  Law  sessions   in  England, 

EnBtand  called  "  brewster  ses- 
sions "  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
trade  of  brewers  and  breweries,  are  now 
over  for  1905,  and  from  the  proceedings 
it  is  possible  to  form  some  estimate 
as  to  how  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904 
will  work.  The  Act,  which  aroused 
so  much  hostility  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  constituencies  last  year,  made  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Licensing  Code.  Up 
to  its  enactment  it  was  possible  for  the 
licensing  bench  to  refuse  the  renewal  of 
a  license  simply  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  public  need  for  the  house  for 
which  a  license  was  sought.  When  a 
license  was  so  refused,  no  compensation 
was  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  public- 
house  which  was  closed.  Under  the  new 
Act  there  is  no  interference  with  the  old 
powers  of  the  magistrates  to  refuse  the 
renewal  of  a  license  on  proof  by  the 


police  that  the  house  had  been  badly 
conducted  and  had  become  a  danger  to 
good  order  and  a'  nuisance.  The  licenses 
of  such  houses  can  still  be  refused  with- 
out compensation ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
well-conducted  house,  which  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  magistrates  as  unneces- 
sary, the  renewal  of  the  license  cannot 
be  refused  without  compensation.  To 
facilitate  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses,  of  which  by  common 
agreement  there  is  a  redundancy  in  most 
of  the  older  English  towns,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  compensation  fund,  it  is  provided 
in  the  Act  of  1904  that  license-holders 
within  the  magisterial  area  shall  each 
year  contribute  to  a  common  fund  from 
which  compensation  shall  be  paid  when 
the  licenses  of  well-conducted  but  un- 
necessary public-houses  are  refused  at 
brewster  sessions. 


Manchester  brewster 
A^CMenche^ter?,e  sessions  afford  a  good 

illustration  of  how  the 
new  Act  is  working.  Manchester,  prior 
to  the  recent  sessions,  had  2,965  licensed 
houses — one  for  every  184  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  number  has  long  been  held 
by  the  magistrates  to  be  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  for  years  the  magistrates 
have  been  weeding  out  all  houses  of 
proved  bad  character.  At  the  recent 
sessions  forty-two  houses  were  closed  for 
these  reasons  without  compensation,  and 
the  magistrates  announced  that  they  in- 
tended to  schedule  fifty  more  licenses 
for  suppression  under  the  compensation 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1 904.  The  assess- 
ments on  license-holders  in  Manchester 
for  1905 — which  must  be  paid  before 
October  next — will  yield  about  $1 50,000. 
This  sum  will  be  divided  among  the  fifty 
license-holders  whose  houses  have  been 
scheduled.  The  city  bench  of  magis- 
trates has  not  power  to  refuse  these  li- 
censes and  award  compensation.  This 
power  lies  with  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions  for  the  hundred  of  the  county 
of  Lancashire,  in  which  Manchester  is 
situated.  But  although  in  the  past  mag- 
istrates in  quarter  sessions  have  not 
aided  magistrates  in  the  boroughs  and 
cities  in  reducing  licenses  when 
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have  been  taken  from  the  local  benches 
to  quarter  sessions,  as  compensation  to 
the  license-holders  will  serve  to  mitigate 
the  loss  to  the  brewery  companies  and 
the  retailers  of  drink,  the  likelihood  is 
that  now  most  benches  of  quarter  session 
will  accept  the  schedules  of  licenses  to 
be  quashed  as  sent  to  them.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Manchester  will  ever  have 
more  than  about  $150,000  a  year  avail- 
able for  compensation  for  license-holders, 
so  that  the  number  of  licenses  to  be 
dropped  this  year  may  be  taken  as  the 
maximum.  Still,  fifty  houses  closed  in 
this  way,  plus  forty  closed  for  miscon- 
duct, is  not  a  bad  showing  for  one  brew- 
'  ster  sessions,  and,  despite  some  of  the 
\  indefensible  features  of  the  Act  of  1904, 
it  should  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
^  work  a  reform  in  the  English  licensing 
system. 

« 

An  occasion  for  noteworthy 
BH£Etotf£mf  utterances,  significant  of 

progress  in  religious  fellow- 
ship and  religious  thought,  was  given  at 
the  recent  enthronement  of  Dr.  Gore  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  England, 
a  new  diocese  formed  by  division  of  the 
ancient  diocese  of  Worcester,  from  which 
Dr.  Gore  was  translated.  At  a  mass- 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  after  the  serv- 
ices in  the  Cathedral  the  most  fraternal 
sentiments  were  cordially  interchanged 
between  Churchmen  and  Nonconform- 
ists. The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  whose  friend 
and  guest  Bishop  Gore  had  been,  gave 
him  the  greetings  of  the  Nonconformist 
churches  in  terms  of  manly  and  hearty 
esteem  that  were  fully  reciprocated,  not 
only  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Gore,  but  in 
those  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Carlisle.  Dr.  Gore's  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Dale  as  "a  man  who 
seemed  to  represent  ideally  the  combi- 
nation of  the  Christian  prophet  with  the 
Christian  citizen  "  was  matched  by  Mr. 
Jowett's  appreciation  of  Dr.  Gore's 
"  passion  for  social  reform,  and  his  ardor 
for  securing  the  highest  ideals  in  the 
government  of  the  State."  As  to  schemes 
for  the  reunion  of  churches,  Bishop  Gore 
said  that  the  Established  Church  must 
ftrst  attain  unity  within  itself.  But  he 
profoundly  believed  in  two  lines  of  union, 


besides  personal  friendship,  as  immedi- 
ately practicable.  One  was  fellowship 
in  schemes  of  social  and  civic  progress 
and  righteousness ;  the  other  "was  the 
fellowship  of  common  study.  Referring 
to  the  inquiry  now  going  on  in  different 
religious  bodies  into  the  basis  of  moral 
and  religious  truth  on  which  they  all 
stand,  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Christianity,  Bishop  Gore  desired,  "  as  a . 
humble  scholar,"  to  bring  together  in 
such  inquiries  men  of  different  points  of 
view.  "  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  he, "  that 
we  are  in  a  time  of  transition,  and  that 
the  lines  both  of  union  and  division  in 
the  future  are  not  altogether  those  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  past.  It  is  in  this 
freedom,  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common 
study  of  what  our  religion  means,  that  I 
see  the  great  forces  of  reunion  in  the 
future."  Other  men  have  been  thinking 
thus,  but  no  one  in  so  commanding  a 
position  as  Bishop  Gore  has  said  it  so 
plainly.  Among  men  of  sound  learning 
in  free  communication  sectarianism  is 
impossible.  An  auspicious  utterance  is 
this  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  epis- 
copate. 


Coffee  on  Wheels 


Last  month  The  Outlook 
printed  a  brief  account 
of  the  friendly  service  of  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School  in  supplying 
hot  coffee  and  luncheon  to  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road improvements.  The  attention  of 
The  Outlook  has  now  been  especially 
called  to  the  somewhat  similar  service 
carried  on  systematically  for  several 
years  in  New  York  City  by  the  Church 
Temperance  Society.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Society  is  the  removal  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  intemperance,  and 
one  of  its  efforts  in  this  work  is  the 
maintenance  of  two  coffee-vans.  These 
vans  are  specially  built  one-horse  deliv- 
ery-wagons, provided  with  insulated  cyl- 
inders which  hold  about  forty  gallons 
of  coffee,  ready  for  drinking,  and  keep 
it  hot  for  over  twelve  hours.  .  One  of 
these  is  called  the  Coachmen's  Coffee- 
Van,  and  follows  an  English  custom. 
A  hostess  who  is  giving  a  large  enter- 
tainment may  order  this  van  to  be  on 
hand  to  dispense  hot  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches to  the  coachmen  who  wait 
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side  in  the  cold  to  convey  her  guests 
home.  Another  van,  during  the  coldest 
nights  of  the  year,  stands  by  the  loop  at 
the  New  York  Post-Office,  where  the 
motormen  slacken  up  to  return  on  the 
long  uptown  trip,  each  receiving  before 
he  starts  off  again,  in  the  face  of  storm 
and  wind,  the  welcome  hot  drink.  By 
special  request  of  the  men,  the  van 
comes  after  midnight,  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  being  the  ones  they 
find  coldest  and  weariest  This  van 
is  ready  also  to  answer  calls  from 
the  Fire  Department.  During  all  large 
fires,  which  keep  the  firemen  on  duty 
many  hours,  the  van  stands  within 
the  fire  lines.  Its  presence  was  at  first 
permitted  by  the  Chief  with  misgivings, 
but  it  was  found  both  to  supply  needed 
nourishment  and  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  slip  away  to  a  saloon  for  a 
draught  of  stimulant.  So  useful  has  this 
been  to  the  firemen  that  a  year  ago,  dur- 
ing heavy  storms,  the  Commissioner  of 
Street-Cleaning  sought  the  same  aid  for 
the  snow-shovelers,  shoveling  all  night 
in  the  bitter  dark,  some  frostbitten  from 
the  cold  and  others  incapacitating  them- 
selves for  further  labor  by  indulgence  at 
the  nearest  bar.  Both  vans,  laden  to 
their  utmost  with  rolls  and  coffee,  made 
their  way  from  one  gang  of  men  to 
another  through  the  nights  of  worst 
weather,  and  have  repeated  this  service 
this  past  winter.  The  coachmen's  van 
is  of  course  paid  for  by  the  hostesses, 
but  the  other  vans  are  supported  by  the 
receipts  from  the  Society's  lunch-wagons. 
The  first  lunch-wagon  was  established 
for  the  refreshment  of  men  working  at 
night,  for  whom  no  other  place  of  food 
and  drink  was  available  save  a  saloon. 
So  successful  was  "  The  Owl "  that  eight 
lunch-wagons  are  now  stationed  at  points 
where  shelter  and  food  are  demanded 
by  night  workers.  Each  represents  the 
gift  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  one,  "  The 
Firefly,"  at  Union  Square,  has  been  en- 
dowed, and  when  worn  out  can  be 
replaced.  The  Outlook  has  always  been 
especially  interested  in  constructive  tem- 
perance work,  and  believes  that  lunch- 
wagons  and  coffee-vans  such  as  these 
are  an  important  factor  in  solving  the 
liquor  problem.  If  there  are  similar 
practical  efforts  made  in  other  cities  to 


promote  temperance,  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  informed  of  them. 


The  Copley  Society  of  Bos- 

a££u£*.  ton  a  year  *8°  edited 
a  Wonderful  collection  of 

Whistler's  paintings,  of  which  The 
Outlook  gave  its  readers  a  brief  account 
This  year  it  has  brought  together  ninety- 
five  examples  of  the  work  of  the  great 
French  "  impressionist "  Claude  Monet 
ranging  in  date  from  1875  to  1903.  It 
is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  no  other 
painter  has  ever  equaled  Monet  in  painting 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  perhaps,  strange 
that  most  men  think  of  atmosphere  as 
unpaintable,  since  it  is  only  compara- 
tively recently  that  artists  have  attempted 
to  paint  it.  Perhaps  the  most  striking — 
we  do  not  say  the  best — illustration  of 
this  phase  of  art  in  the  Boston  collection 
is  "  Morning  Fog  "  (1888).  There  is  an 
impression  of  water  in  the  foreground 
and — nothing  else  ?  That  is  the  first  im- 
pression. Vague,  undefined  forms  loom 
up  in  the  background,  veiled,  indistinct 
indistinguishable.  What  are  they  ?  asks 
the  observer.  And  he  can  as  little  tell 
as  he  could  tell  from  the  deck  of  a  yacht 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  what  were  the 
formless  forms  over  against  him — cliffs  ? 
trees  ?  masts  of  another  ship  ?  or  only  a 
darker  cloud  in  the  fog  ?  More  beauti- 
ful illustrations  of  atmospheric  effect 
and  scarcely  less  wonderful,  are  the 
Thames  series — the  Bridges  and  the  Par- 
liament Houses  (1903).  As  one  looks 
steadily  at  one  of  this  series  the  omni- 
buses on  the  bridge  gradually  appear, 
much  as  they  would  gradually  shape 
themselves  through  a  London  fog,  visible 
only  as  the  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Another  characteristic  of 
Monet,  though  less  distinctively  his,  is 
his  enjoyment  in  mere  color.  Some  of 
his  pictures  appear  to  us  wholly  unreal — 
the  view  of  the  painter's  own  garden  in 
the  "  Serie  du  Bassin  aux  Nympheas  " 
(1 899)  for  example ;  but  the  color,  simply 
as  color,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  his  art.  "  La  Seine  a  Lavacour  " 
(1880)  and  "  Sunset  on  the  Seine,  Win- 
ter "  (1880)  are  beautiful  pictures;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  either  to  suggest  the 
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marvelous  mystery  in  the  "Morning 
Fog"  and  the  Thames  series.  Stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  Monet's  pictures  are 
indebted  to  him  not  only  for  much 
aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  his  paint- 
ings themselves,  but  for  the  greater 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  being  enabled 
by  a  patient  study  of  his  canvases  to 
see  beautiful  color  effects  in  the  natural 
landscape  that  have  never  been  apparent 
before.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  most 
commonplace  scenes — scraggly  trees, 
weedy  fields,  swampy  puddles,  bare  and 
desolate  stretches  of  rock — are  trans- 
formed into  patches  of  delightful  beauty 
by  the  color  effects  of  sun  and  atmos- 
phere which  the  "  Impressionist  School," 
led  and  inspired  by  Monet,  has  taught 
the  observer  to  seek  for  and  find  in 
nature.  For  this  reason  alone  art  lovers 
will  find  it  well  worth  a  journey  to  Boston 
to  see  and  study  this  notable  collection. 


JoIm  vvira«  Perhaps  no  writer  of  our  day 

has  given  more  innocent '. 
pleasure  to  a  larger  number  of  readers  - 
than  Jules  Verne,  who  died  on  Friday 
of  last  week  at  his  home  in  Amiens. 
M.  Verne  was  wont  to  say  that  the  in- 
spiration of  his  literary  career  had  been 
found  in  the  immortal  works  of  Baron  v 
Munchausen;  but  if  his  tales  were  as,, 
marvelous  in  their  way  as  those  of  Mun- 
chausen, they  differed  radically  in  that 
the  wonders  which  Jules  Verne  built  up 
with  such  remarkable  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness were  always  consistent,  and, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  reasonable.  He 
cannot  be  ranked  with  the  great  novel- 
ists of  French  literature,  because  he  had 
little  pretension  to  style  or  literary  artis- 
try; yet  his  method  of  writing  was  so 
direct,  so  clear,  and  so  forcible  that  it 
was  in  itself  not  inartistic.  M.  Verne 
was  an  adept  in  using  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  discovery  to  forecast 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Those  of 
his  stories  which  deal  with  ballooning, 
with  submarine  vessels,  or  with  rapid 
traveling  have  been  in  some  degree  real- 
ized in  actual  fact  since  they  were  written. 
Since  he  wrote  "  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,"  for  instance,  the  journey 
has  been  made  in  much  less  time ;  and 
although  his  fictitious  voyages  to  the 


center  of  the  earth  and  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  may  never  be  realized,  the 
books  describing  these  voyages  contain 
some  clever  suggestions  for  future  scien- 
tists. As  a  story-teller  M.  Veme  has 
always  been  the  delight  of  boys,  but 
his  books  have  been  almost  equally 
appreciated  by  older  readers.  He  was 
never  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  failure  of  his  candi- 
dacy was  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Academy  held  that  his 
books  were  not  really  literature  or  his 
characters  more  than  puppets. 


Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the 
American  Board 

Certain  Congregational  ministers  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution protesting  against  the  acceptance 
by  the  American  Board  of  the  gift  of 
$100,000  proffered  to  the  Board,  for  its 
work,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The 
ground  of  this  protest  is  that "  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  gift  involves  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  Board  in  a  relation  implying 
honor  to  the  donor,  and  subjects  the  Board 
to  the  charge  of  ignoring  the  moral  issues 
involved,"  in  what  the  protest  describes 
as  "  repeated  and  formidable  indictments 
in  specific  terms  for  methods  which  are 
morally  iniquitous  and  socially  destruc- 
tive." Similar  action  was,  we  believe, 
proposed  in  the  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  but  after  full  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  protest  should  not  be 
made,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  ministers  were  individually  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift. 

In  a  Church  organized  like  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  ministers  can  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity  bring  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  before  the  Synod  or 
Assembly  for  review ;  but  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  the  Missionary  Society 
is  organically  independent.  From  its 
action  no  formal  appeal  lies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  proper  for  the  ministers, 
either  individually  or  in  groups,  to  pro- 
test against  any  action  which,  in  their 
judgment,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
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right  principles.  For  this  reason  we 
commend  the  course  of  the  Boston  min- 
isters in  making  their  protest.  They 
were  quite  within  their  rights  in  doing  so. 
And  the  sentiment  which  animated  their 
protest  is  praiseworthy.  It  indicates  a 
great  ethical  advance  over  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  churches  fifty  years 
ago.  It  indicates  that  the  Church  will 
not  condone  a  wrong  method  of  making 
money  because  it  has  succeeded ;  that  it 
will  measure  men,  not  by  the  money 
which  they  possess,  nor  even  by  their 
use  of  it,  but  by  the  way  in  which  they 
have  acquired  it;  that  it  will  measure 
industry,  not  by  its  pecuniary  profits,  but 
by  the  conformity  of  its  methods  to  eth- 
ical standards  ;  and  that  the  silence  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  purchased  nor  its 
condemnation  quieted  by  gifts. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposed  rejection. 


take  his  money  in  the  way  of  trade  than 
in  the  way  of  bene\  jlence  ?  If  Mr. 
Rockefeller  should  happen  into  one  of 
their  churches  some  Sunday,  and  should 
put  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  the  plate,  would  the 
minister  insist  that  the  deacons  should 
return  to  h>m  his  contribution  ?  There 
is  no  principle  of  general  application 
which  can  be  stated  on  which  this  de- 
mand of  the  Boston  ministers  can  be 
maintained.  And  to  single  out  an  excep- 
tional man  for  exceptional  treatment  is 
not  the  best  method  of  bearing  testimony 
against  the  wrong-doing  which  we  wish 
to  condemn. 

Money  obtained  by  fraud  ought  not  to 
be  received  from  a  donor  provided  it 
can  be  returned  to  its  legitimate  owner ; 
but  this  is  because  it  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  donor.  Money  obtained 
by  fraud  ought  not  to  be  received  from 


...  ~j  —  ^-"^ 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  rests  on  no^  a  donor  under  circumstances  which  im- 
coherent  and  self-consistent  principle*  ply  approval  of  his  methods.  For  this 
which  is  capable  of  general  applica- Kreason  it  may  well  be  affirmed  that  money 
tion  in  solving  the  question  underv  ought  not  to  be  solicited  by  religious 
what  conditions  trustees  may  prop-*"  organizations  from  men  whose  method 
erly  receive  gifts  of  money  for  th«J*  of  acquisition  is  justly  subject  to  general 
benevolent  work  with  which  they  arej|  public  condemnation.  But  the  mere 
charged.  In  our  judgment,  the  refusal^  reception  of  money,  whether  in  trade  or 
of  the  New  York  ministers  to  join  in  for  benevolence,  does  not  carry  with  it 
this  protest  was  founded  on  sound  ethi-'j  any  such  implication,  t  In  the  case  under 


cal  principles.  It  is  not  the  business*! 
of  a  church,  charitable  organization,  or* 
missionary  society  to  sit  in  judgment  on 


consideration,  the  gift  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  not,  we  are  informed,  solicited 
by  the  American  BoardJ  It  was  given 


the  character  of  the  contributions  to  its  i  as  the  result  of  the  personal  wishes  of  a 
work.    If  it  were  once  to  enter  on  this"*  near  relative  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  lady 


difficult  and  extra-hazardous  undertak- 
ing, the  reception  of  money  by  the  church 
or  society  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
an  indorsement  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  money  had  been  acquired.  But  if 
the  church  or  society  declines  on  prin- 
ciple to  take  into  consideration  the  char- 
acter of  the  donor,  the  statement  that  re- 
ceiving money  implies  honor  to  the  donor 
is  not  tenable.  It  is  not  true  that  to  receive 
from  a  wrong-doer  money  made  by  wrong- 
doing is  to  approve  or  condone  the 
wrong-doing.  If  any  of  the  ministers 
who  voted  for  this  resolution  live  in  the 
country,  do  they  refuse  to  burn  the  Stand- 
ard oil  ?  If  they  buy  that  oil,  they  are 
helping  to  swell  the  fortune  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Is  it  any  better  to  add  to 
his  gains  than  to  help  him  to  devote  them 
to  charitable  uses  ?    Is  it  any  better  to 


who  in  private  life  and  as  an  active 
member  of  one  of  the  leading  Congre- 
gational churches  of  the  country  has  for 
many  years  been  profoundly  interested 
in  Foreign  Missions. 

There  are  other  and  more  effective 
ways  in  which  the  Church  can  express 
its  condemnation  of  condemnable  meth- 
ods of  money-getting.  The  Boston 
ministers  might,  by  resolution,  have 
long  since  put  on  record  their  disap- 
proval of  the  methods  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  its  early  history,  as 
The  Outlook  has  done  many  times.  The 
individual  ministers  might  in  their  pulpits 
have  condemned,  as  very  likely  many  of 
them  have  done,  all  similar  methods  of 
acquisition,  and,  indeed,  the  very  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing  out  of 
which  such  methods    spring.  Every 
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minister  can  contribute  to  the  public 
opinion  which  has  demanded  the  Gov- 
ernmental investigation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  regulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  great  corporations  so 
that  rebates  and  similar  injustice  may  be 
done  away  with.  For  it  is  upon  public 
opinion  that  Governmental  action  in 
America  depends,  and  the  Church  and 
the  ministry  are  powerful  factors  in  cre- 
ating a  vigorous  and  healthful  public 
opinion.  Every  minister  can  do  much, 
also,  to  raise  the  ethical  ideals  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  methods  which  the  busi- 
ness world  approved  or  acquiesced  in 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  may  vigorously 
condemn  to-day.  If  the  Church  and 
the  ministry  habitually,  and  with  cour- 
age and  vigor,  condemn  all  question- 
able methods  of  money-getting,  how- 
ever and  by  whomsoever  practiced,  the 
effect  of  their  testimony  will  not  be 
vitiated  by  the  refusal  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible task  of  determining  whether  and 
to  what  degree  money  offered  for  benevo- 
lent work  is  tainted  by  the  method  in 
which  it  is  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Church 
and  the  ministry  fail  to  bear  such  witness 
with  the  courage  and  the  vigor  which 
the  conditions  of  the  age  demand,  they 
cannot  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  neg- 
lected duty  by  the  occasional  refusal  of 
money  from  a  multi-millionaire  because 
he  has  been  indicted  in  specific  terms 
for  "  methods  which  are  morally  iniqui- 
tous and  socially  destructive." 

® 

International  Amenities 

Political  misunderstandings  are  of  old 
growth.  The  greatest  nations  are  not 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  international 
ignorance.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  Germans  alone  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  more 
interested  in  the  politics  of  other  coun- 
tries than  in  their  own.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  Augsburg  "Allgemeine 
Zeitung  "  began  its  daily  political  review 
with  South  America  and  concluded  it 
with  Bavaria.  France  has  perhaps  re- 
mained longest  in  her  political  aloofness, 
in  spite  of  the  rude  awakening  from  her 
dream  of  military  supremacy  in  1870; 


but  the  mass  of  Germans,  as  well  as 
Frenchmen,  believe  English  self-suffi- 
ciency to  this  day  to  be  proof  against 
any  vicissitude  of  fortune.  Yet,  while 
mutual  misunderstandings  among  nations 
are  always  with  us,  there  is  apparent 
to-day  a  more  sincere  effort  to  remove 
them  by  appeals  to  reason  than  ever 
before.  Sovereigns  and  ministers  no 
longer  hold  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
the  hollow  of  their  hands.  No  ruler 
can  to-day  startle  the  world  as  did  Na- 
poleon III.  on  the  first  of  January,  1859, 
when,  turning  at  the  New  Year's  recep- 
tion abruptly  to  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor, Baron  Hiibner,  he  said :  "  I  regret 
that  my  relations  with  your  country  are 
not  as  good  as  I  might  desire  " — words 
that  fel!  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear 
sky  and  presaged  the  coming  war.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  any  modern  ^successor  to 
Prince  Bismarck  will  employ  the  rude 
methods  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  who  for 
years  kept  ready  at  hand  the  means  of 
provoking  the  two  wars  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  those  of  1866  and  1870. 

Count  von  Biilow  has,  however,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  shown  his  readiness 
to  imitate  his  great  predecessor  in  the 
gender  art  of  taking  the  foreign  press 
into  his  confidence,  in  order  to  counter- 
act momentary  antagonisms  between 
Germany  and  other  countries.  His 
much-talked-of  interview  with  the  Eng- 
lish journalist,  Mr.  Bashford,  as  to  Anglo- 
German  relations,  published  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,"  bore  the  unmistak- 
able imprint  of  sincerity,  and  has  had  the 
effect  of  evoking  from  leading  German 
papers  protestations  of  good  will  towards 
England,  in  the  face  of  which  the  recent 
renewed  bickerings  of  certain  journals 
in  London  and  Berlin  appear  pointless 
and  puerile.  Indeed,  so  well-informed 
and  influential  a  German  paper  as  the 
"  Weser  Zeitung  "  goes  further  than  the 
Chancellor  in  disposing  of  the  bugbear 
of  a  German  naval  policy  aimed  at  pre- 
paring for  a  war  with  England.  Count 
von  Bttlow  had  spoken  of  the  futility  of 
such  a  war  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
rivalry,  and  had  argued  that  the  defeat 
of  one  of  the  two  rivals  would  not  result 
in  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
other.    "  In  former  centuries,"  he  said, 
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"England  was  always  in  a  state  of 
rivalry,  with  only  one  rival  at  a  time — 
with  Spain,  Holland,  and  France  in 
turn.  Everything  was  then  at  stake. 
But  nowadays  there  are  a  number  of 
Powers  that  make  the  same  claims  as  we 
do,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war  shows 
that  an  addition  may  be  made  to  their 
number."  The  "  Weser  Zeitung  " — and 
other  leading  German  papers  speak  in  a 
similar  strain — frankly  admits  that  Eng- 
land can  at  any  time  meet  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  Germany  to  increase  her 
navy  by  building  three  times  as  many 
war-vessels.  Count  von  Biilow  had  tried 
to  allay  British  sensitiveness  as  to  the 
language  of  such  writers  as  the  histo- 
rian Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  who  in 
1884  said,  "  The  reckoning  with  England 
has  still  to  come ;  it  will  be  the  longest 
and  most  difficult."  The  "Weser  Zei- 
tung "  speaks  of  such  phrases  as  "  sound- 
ing brass,"  which  a  healthy  nature  merely 
laughs  at  "  Only  melancholy  Tasso 
grows  morbid  over  Antonio's  gibes." 

Equally  striking  is  the  effort  made 
by  the  eminent  philosopher,  Professor 
Friedrich  Paulsen,  in  the  December 
"Contemporary  Review,"  to  enlighten 
the  British  public  as  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  German  people  towards 
England.  He  admits  that  the  enthusi- 
asm for  English  ways  and  institutions 
prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  has  largely  died  out, 
but  he  asserts  most  emphatically  that 
neither  among  the  leaders  of  thought  nor 
among  the  masses  of  Germany  is  the 
view  entertained  that  "  Germany's  way 
to  greatness  lies  through  the  downfall  of 
England.  To  millions  of  Germans  the 
day  that  brought  a  war  with  England 
would  be  felt  as  the  darkest  day  of  their 
lives."  Leaving  moral  considerations 
aside,  Professor  Paulsen  speaks  of  the 
political  necessity  which  draws  the  two 
countries  together.  England,  he  argues, 
needs  the  support  of  a  great  land  power 
in  order  to  retain  her  influence  on  Conti- 
nental affairs,  while  Germany  needs  the 
support  of  England's  sea  power  in  order 
to  develop  her  commerce.  Germany  is 
to  him  "  a  branch  of  the  great  Germanic 
Protestant  community  of  nations  to 
which,  together  with  the  Scandinavian 
peoples,  the  English  and  the  North  Amer- 


icans pre-eminently  belong."  While,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  press  has  been 
less  warmly  responsive  to  such  senti- 
ments than  the  German,  the  tenor  of 
the  comments  of  the  leading  journals  on 
the  Chancellor's  utterances  has  been 
conciliatory  and  sympathetic. 

Even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
temperate  views  begin  to  prevail  where 
irritation  might  have  been  expected. 
Count  von  Billow's  allusion  in  a  recent 
speech  in  the  Reichstag  to  "  the  state  of 
feeling  beyond  the  Vosges,"  as  manifest 
in  the  attacks  of  the  Chauvinist  press 
on  Germany,  has  been  ignored  by  the 
French  Government  and  minimized  by 
papers  of  the  rank  of  the  "  Detats  "  and 
the  "  Temps."  The  ravings  of  the  yellow 
journals  of  Paris  about  the  renewed 
Prussian  lust  of  conquest  have  excited 
as  little  public  notice  as  the  quixotic 
programme  of  the  ridiculous  "Latin- 
Slavic  League,"  which  endeavors  to 
weld  all  non-German  elements  (including 
Denmark  and  Holland)  into  an  alliance 
directed  not  only  against  England,  but 
even  against  the  United  States. 

A  similar  conciliatory  spirit  has  been 
at  work  in  the  liberal  press  of  Germany 
and  Austria  with  regard  to  die  resump- 
tion of  the  negotiations  for  the  new 
Austro-German  commercial  treaty,  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  the  German  Minister,  Count 
Posadowsky,  from  Vienna,  but  are  now 
satisfactorily  concluded.  It  had  been 
pointed  out,  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in 
Vienna,  that  a  tariff  war  would  inevi- 
tably endanger  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  Austria  and  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance  itself. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  noticeable  of 
late  in  the  government  of  the  dual  em- 
pire a  disposition  to  look  at  internal 
problems  from  the  larger  point  of  view 
which  takes  in  the  effect  of  national 
questions  on  international  obligations. 
Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  late  Austrian  Premier,  Dr. 
Koerber,  was  due  not  only  to  the  utter 
failure  of  his  "  policy  of  reconciliation  " 
as  between  Germans  and  Slavs,  but  to 
the  need  of  soothing  Italian  susceptibili- 
ties, sorely  tried  by  the  anti-Italian  ex- 
cesses at  Innsbruck.  The  Austrian 
Government  unquestionably  heeded  the 
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temperate  counsel  of  such  organs  of 
public  opinion  in  Italy  as  the  "  Nuova 
Antologia,"  which  reminded  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Golu- 
chowski,  that  the  aspect  of  the  Innsbruck 
riots  was  international  as  well  as  na- 
tional, apart  from  the  question  of  Irre- 
dentism. 

Thus,  there  are  evident  throughout 
Europe  gratifying  signs  in  unexpected 
quarters  of  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  greater 
international  forbearance,  although  we 
are  still  far  from  that  intellectual  height 
which,  in  Goethe's  opinion,  justifies  a 
cosmopolitan  indifference  to  the  nar- 
rower claims  of  patriotism. 

• 

Some  Representative 
Novels 

The  manufacture  of  fiction  goes  on 
apace,  and  the  volume  of  the  output  this 
season,  as  indicated  by  the  publishers' 
lists,  shows  a  rapid  development  of 
mechanical  force  and  an  unusual  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  devices.    In  this 
field,  as  in  every  other  field  of  manu- 
facture, invention  is  steadily  increasing 
the  volume  of  production.    Less  time 
is  now  involved  in  the  turning  out  of 
a  novel  than  at  any  earlier  period, 
because  so  many  mechanical  devices 
have  been  introduced.    The  products  of 
this  industry  are  piled  high  on  all  the 
news-stands,  are  peddled  through  all  the 
trains,  and  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country  with  extraordinary  thorough- 
ness and  skill.    These  wares  are  flam- 
boyantly advertised,  until,  by  mere  itera- 
tion, the  unwary  reader  is  led  to  suppose 
that  the  goods  are  what  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be.    In  many  cases  they  are 
precisely  what  they  are  described  to  be ; 
for  the  publisher  does  not  claim  that 
they  are  in  any  sense  the  real  thing,  that 
they  have  any  art  or  solidity,  or  that 
they  give  any  sign  of  life.    He  simply 
claims  that  they  are  absorbing,  engross- 
ing, enthralling,  fascinating,  and  irresist- 
ible.   For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  insuffer- 
ably dull,  tedious,  uninteresting,  and 
often  vulgar.    The  impress  of  the  ma- 
chine is  on  every  chapter  and  the  hand 


of  the  vulgarian  on  every  page;  they 
bear  no  more  relation  to  the  real  work 
of  fiction  than  does  a  copy  of  a  yellow 
journal  to  a  real  newspaper. 

In  this  mass  of  machine-made  novels 
there  are  a  few  every  season  that  are 
hand-made ;  books  which  are  not  manu- 
factured to  sell,  but  which  are  the  result 
of  an  inward  impulse,  embodying  a  real 
observation  of  life  and  registering  a 
genuine  artistic  talent.    Such  books  are 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  soul,  for  edu- 
cation in  the  knowledge  of  life,  for  min- 
istry to  thought  and  to  the  sense  of  joy 
of  which  all  the  arts  are  the  servants. 
Among  the  considerable  group  of  stories 
of  the  current  season  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader  may 
be  enumerated  three  or  four  studies  of 
temperament  which   are  distinctively 
psychological,  without  over-emphasis  of 
a  method  which  has  been  greatly  over- 
worked of  late  years  by  a  few  accom- 
plished writers  who  have  subordinated 
the  ends  of  fiction  to  its  means  and  have 
put  the  psychological  in  place  of  the 
dramatic.    A  first  place  among  these 
serious  works  of  fiction  must  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Ward's  "  The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe  "  (Harpers) ;  one  of  those  solid, 
thorough,  able,  and  workmanlike  novels 
in  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  dealt  with  some 
of  the  most  serious  matters  of  experience 
and  has  proved  her  right  to  claim  a  first 
position  among  the  novelists  of  the  day. 
Among  writers  of  fiction  there  is  no  artist 
of  a  higher  mind  or  of  more  exacting 
ideal  than  this  cultivated  and  painstaking 
woman;  nor  has  she  given  the  world 
any  better  piece  of  fiction  than  this  latest 
story,  the  central  figure  of  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  is 
a  semi-historical   character.  Perhaps 
Lady  Kitty's  personality  is  best  indicated 
by  saying  that  in  a  sense  she  had  no 
character;  she  is  the  embodiment  of 
temperament.    Her  life  consists  in  a 
series  of  impressions,  a  succession  of 
moods,  following  one  another  with  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity  and  each  express- 
ive of  the  woman's  spirit  at  the  moment. 
Fragile,  elusive,  morally  irresponsible, 
this  creature  of  moods,  this  victim  of 
temperament,  is  described  with  the  finest 
skill,  the  most  delicate  sympathy,  and  the 
surest  moral  insighj, iz Jfy<one  but  an 
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artist  could  have  made  such  a  character 
convincing,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Ward  has  done  in  this  extraordi- 
nary study.  William  Ashe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  embodiment  of  character. 
He  does  not  lack  temperament,  passion, 
the  power  of  throwing  calculation  to  the 
winds,  but  he  has  English  solidity  and 
force.  Of  Cliffe,  the  villain  of  the  story, 
so  to  speak,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  a 
woman's  bad  man — a  streak  of  genius 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  cheap  caddish- 
ness.  He  ought  to  have  been  either 
better  or  worse.  The  story  needs  con- 
densation in  the  closing  chapters,  and 
suffers  from  lack  of  humor. 

In  an  entirely  different  vein,  but  per- 
vaded by  the  same  seriousness  of  inven- 
tion and  stamped  with  the  distinction 
of  high-class  workmanship,  is  Miss  Sin- 
clair's "The  Divine  Fire"  (Holt);  the 
study  of  a  man  of  genius,  born  a  cock- 
ney, growing  up  with  the  narrowest  of 
associations,  inheriting  the  most  Philis- 
tine views  of  life,  passing  through  a 
period  of  irregularity  and  vulgar  associa- 
tions without  ever  himself  being  vulgar, 
and  finally  throwing  off  his  cockneyism 
under  the  inspiration  and  molding 
power  of  a  great  and  noble  passion  of 
love ;  so  that  his  character  emerges  at 
the  end,  through  manifold  experiences 
and  much  de"bris,  as  the  statue  comes 
from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  slowly 
detached  from  a  mass  of  inert  matter. 
This  story  has  great  nobility  of  spirit ; 
although  somewhat  too  elaborate,  it  is  a 
novel  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  real 
things  of  the  time. 

The  motif  of  "  Constance  Trescott " 
fThe  Century  Company)  is  an  extremely 
unpleasant  one,  and  in  hands  less  skillful 
than  those  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  the 
story  would  be  too  painful.  Taking  as 
his  background  a  Southern  community 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  while  memories 
were  still  fresh  and  bitter  and  the  fires  of 
passion  still  burning  under  the  surface, 
Dr.  Mitchell  deals  chiefly  with  three 
characters  :  a  young  Massachusetts  law- 
yer, high-minded,  clean-blooded,  efficient, 
and  attractive  ;  a  passionate,  untrained, 
able  man  of  a  certain  Southern  type, 
brilliant  but  lawless ;  and  a  New  England 
woman,  capable  of  great  self-devotion, 
but  of  a  narrow  temper,  ardent,  inflex- 


ible, jealous.  The  tragedy  of  an  old 
struggle  which  lies  behind  these  three 
people  in  the  little  Southern  community 
culminates  in  a  collision  between  the  two 
men  and  the  death  of  the  husband ;  and 
then  the  motif  of  the  story  defines  itself 
as  the  vengeance  of  the  wife — cool,  cal- 
culating, tireless,  and  in  the  end  victori- 
ous. The  story  is  a  study  of  character 
of  a  very  unusual  kind,  full  of  insight, 
experience,  and  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  The  Opal "  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.),  published  anonymously,  is  the 
study  of  a  brilliant  girl  of  fascinating 
personality,  who,  like  Lady  Kitty,  is  a 
series  of  moods  but  has  no  depth  of 
character  and  no  real  power  of  tempera- 
ment. She  is  not  a  child  of  passion 
and  tragedy  as  was  Lady  Kitty;  her 
nature  is  like  a  mirror  which  reflects 
every  light  and  shadow  cast  upon  it ;  the 
victim,  not  of  her  temperament,  but  of 
the  will  of  every  person  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  This  book,  from  the 
pen  of  a  new  writer,  shows  genuine 
familiarity  with  the  society  which  it 
describes,  and  is  unusually  witty  and 
readable. 

In  "  Unleavened  Bread  "  Judge  Grant 
produced  the  most  careful  and  con- 
vincing study  of  a  certain  superficially 
cultivated,  emotionally  thin,  and  funda- 
mentally unscrupulous  type  of  woman 
produced  in  this  country  by  facilities  for 
popular  culture,  the  ease  with  which 
social  conditions  are  changed,  and  the 
substitution  of  nerves  for  passion.  In 
"The  Orchid "  (Scribners)  Judge  Grant 
has  made  another  cabinet  portrait  of  the 
same  type  of  woman  born  further  up  in 
the  social  scale,  lacking  depth  of  nature, 
force  of  conviction,  power  of  passion; 
with  a  certain  hard  finish  sometimes 
mistaken  for  culture;  an  egoist  at 
heart,  unresponsive  to  moral  claims, 
utterly  indifferent  to  others,  capable  of 
selling  her  own  child  as  part  of  her  bar- 
gain to  secure  her  release  by  divorce 
from  the  man  whom  she  married  for 
money.  A  more  thoroughgoing  study 
of  feminine  selfishness  and  lawlessness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  American  fiction. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  studies 
of  modern  types  of  thin,  nervous  femi- 
ninity is  the  striking  portrait  of  a  woman 
of  great  gifts  of  imagination  and  passion 
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in  Domini,  the  central  figure  in  "  The 
Garden  of  Allah  "  (Stokes).  Mr.  Hichens 
has  taken  a  great  stride  forward  in  this 
unusual  story — unusual  first  in  its  back- 
ground, for  never  before,  in  English  at 
least,  have  the  scenery,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  been 
brought  before  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion with  such  splendid  skill,  so  that  the 
story  takes  on  a  kind  of  epical  quality 
from  the  breadth  and  splendor  of  the 
background  against  which  it  moves ; 
unusual  in  the  second  place  because  the 
plot,  although  in  a  way  a  very  simple 
one,  is  not  only  baffling  but  is  practically 
novel;  unusual  in  the  third  place  be- 
cause rarely  has  a  woman  of  such  ele- 
mentary force  of  character  been  depicted 
with  such  freedom,  such  delicacy,  and 
such  purity.  The  book  is  a  study  of 
really  noble  human  passion  which  has 
its  roots  in  love,  as  such  passion  always 
must  have,  and  which  passes  through  a 
great  experience  into  spiritual  affection. 

Mr.  Phillpotts's  "  The  Secret  Woman  " 
(Macmillan)  is  also  a  study  of  passion, 
but  of  a  far  different  order.  It  is  a 
story  of  terrible  frankness,  dealing  with- 
out evasion  with  the  elemental  forces  of 
the  human  tragedy,  but  without  morbid 
interest  or  curiosity,  and  binding  the 
penalty  to  the  sin.  Like  all  Mr.  Phill- 
potts's stories,  it  sketches  with  beautiful 
feeling  and  skill  the  background  of  Dev- 
onshire. In  this,  as  in  all  other  stories 
from  the  same  hand,  the  scenery  of  that 
enchanting  country  is  constantly  before 
the  eye,  and  the  whole  story  is  a  tran- 
scription of  the  life  of  a  little  section  of 
Devonshire.  The  reader  passes  into  the 
next  -county  and  finds  himself  looking 
at  the  sea  from  the  hillsides  of  Corn- 
wall in  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  "The  Shin- 
ing Ferry"  (Scribners),  a  novel  which 
does  not  lack  its  element  of  tragedy 
born  of  the  old  attraction  of  the  man 
and  the  woman,  in  which  the  highest 
poetry  and  the  deepest  tragedy  have  had 
their  roots  since  time  began ;  but  it 
abounds  in  quaint  humor;  it  has  the 
smell  of  the  sea;  it  contains  charming 
descriptions  of  children ;  and  that  qual- 
ity of  the  old  Duchy  which  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  loves  so  well  and  understands  so 
thoroughly  penetrates  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end. 


Among  the  novels  from  American 
hands  best  worthy  of  attention  must  be 
placed  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hammond's  "  The 
Master-Word "  (Macmillan),  a  study  of 
the  relation  of  the  races  in  the  South,  at 
once  frank  and  idealistic.  A  woman 
discovers  that  her  husband  is  the  father 
of  a  mulatto  child,  and  at  his  death, 
after  a  terrible  struggle  with  herself, 
takes  the  child  into  her  keeping  and 
educates  her;  not  along  the  lines  on 
which  she  educates  her  own  daughter, 
but  in  order  to  give  her  the  best  chance 
of  free  development.  The  tragedy  of  the 
victim  of  the  mixed  race  is  uncompro- 
misingly faced  and  solved — first,  by  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
without  any  evasion  from  philanthropic 
motives  or  sentimental  feeling,  and  then 
by  the  application  of  the  Master-Word, 
the  motive  of  supreme  love.  The  story 
is  unusual  in  its  nobility  of  spirit  and  its 
sanity. 

Mrs.  Shafer's  "Beyond  Chance  of 
Change  "  (Macmillan)  presents  no  prob- 
lems and  involves  no  tragedy,  but  is  a 
delightful  transcription  of  life  in  a  little 
community  in  the  Central  West  before 
the  fever  and  rush  of  recent  years  set 
in ;  full  of  the  peace  of  landscapes  the 
charm  of  which  most  Americans  do  not 
yet  understand ;  of  the  quiet  and  leisure 
of  the  older  time ;  of  the  native  humor, 
kindliness,  and  courtesy  of  the  older 
Americans,  with  glimpses  of  childhood 
which  are  immensely  refreshing  and  con- 
soling. 

Those  who  have  assumed  that  Ameri- 
can humor,  while  not  exhausted,  has 
developed  every  possible  variety  of  form, 
have  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
"  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith  "  (The  Cen- 
tury Company),  a  kind  of  modern  Ara- 
bian Nights,  the  story  of  an  original 
character  in  the  old  Southwest,  told  in  a 
succession  of  chapters  recited  in  a  sand- 
house  in  Memphis  to  a  delightful  Irish- 
man, in  the  company  of  a  group  of  tramps, 
the  whole  suffused  with  humor  and  not 
lacking  in  pathos,  and  wholly  original. 

The  list  might  be  somewhat  extended, 
but  these  stories  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples of  the  admirable  work  now  being 
done  in  fiction  by  hand,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  work  done  by  machin- 
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Morality,  Half  and  Whole 

On  the  platform  of  the  National  Con- 
gregational Council  in  1904  a  speaker 
of  high  repute  as  a  statistician  affirmed, 
"  Our  National  vice  is  stealing  " — refer- 
ring to  the  well-known  facts  of  political 
corruption,  frenzied  finance,  and  extor- 
tionate monopoly.  Side  by  side  with 
such  an  utterance  stand  the  facts  'that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  is  in 
church  membership,  over  one-half  of  it 
adherents  of  churches,  and  that  for  forty 
years  the  National  coinage  has  been 
stamped  with  the  religious  profession, 
In  God  We  Trust.  The  glaring  anomaly 
cries  aloud  for  explanation,  and  for  end- 
ing. The  situation  reminds  one  of 
Juvenal's  account  of  conditions  in  the 
time  of  the  Caesars : 

"  Virtue  is  complimented  and  chilled." 

Morality,  indeed,  is  in  as  high  general 
repute  as  ever,  but  too  commonly  it  is  a 
partial  morality  seen  in  those  who 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

This  semi-morality,  consisting  in  correct 
private  habits,  and  in  keeping  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law, 
coupled  with  the  unreal  and  merely  con- 
ventional morality  that  cares  little  for 
moral  ideals  and  moral  progress,  creates 
the  present  need  of  a  moral  revival  for 
social  salvation. 

Practical  morality  may  be  defined  as 
the  art  of  living  together  in  a  communal 
life.  Morality  is  essentially  social,  a 
unifying  influence,  but  not  such  is  the 
half  morality  described  in  Clough's  sar- 
castic version  of  the  Sixth,  Eighth,  and 
Tenth  Commandments,  as  observed  in 
trade: 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal :  an  empty  feat, 
When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat 
Thou  shalt  not  covet:  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition." 

"  Business  is  business,"  to  be  sure, 
3ut  what  is  the  current  conception  of 
Dusiness  ?  A  widely  used  text-book  on 
political  economy 1  by  a  Christian  man, 

"Introduction  to  Political  Economy,"  by  A.  L. 
Perry,  page  44,  edition  of  1877. 


professor  in  a  New  England  college,  laid 
it  down,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  as 
the  accepted  doctrine  that  "  the  ground 
on  which  men  trade  is  self-interest,"  and 
went  on  to  say  that  "  no  other  motive 
is  appropriate."  This  theory  is  still 
too  influential  in  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  political  world.  What  Mar- 
ley's  ghost  in  Dickens's  Christmas  tale 
discovered  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
came  back  to  tell  his  skinflint  partner, 
Scrooge,  "  Mankind  was  my  business, 
the  common  welfare  was  my  business," 
is  plain  to  any  one  who  sees  the  fact 
that  all  legitimate  business  is  simply  the 
supply  of  services  for  the  satisfaction  of 
other  men's  needs.  There  are  high- 
minded  men,  a  small  but  growing  num- 
ber, who  adopt  this  view,  and  conduct 
their  business  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  ministry  of  social  benefits. 
But  the  anti-social  view  of  business  as 
the  pursuit  merely  of  private  interests 
still  dominates  the  general  mind.  Were 
a  young  man  at  the  entrance  of  a  busi- 
ness career  to  confide  to  any  captain  of 
industry  that  his  choice  of  an  occupation 
had  been  motived  by  a  view  to  the 
largest  benefit  that  his  services  could 
bring  to  the  community — the  motive 
universally  required  of  one  who  proposes 
to  become  a  teacher  of  morality  and 
religion — his  steel  would  be  thought  too 
soft  for  its  work.  He  would  be  reminded 
that  that  is  philanthropy,  but  men  go  into 
business  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass,  since  competition 
was  found  to  result  in  the  rival  mowers 
mowing  off  one  another's  legs,  that  com- 
bination has  been  substituted,  so  that 
producers  can  now  "  hold  up  "  consum- 
ers— for  instance,  telephone-users  and 
beef-eaters — fixing  price  by  power  to  put 
on  what  the  market  will  bear.  Intake  of 
individual  gain,  not  output  of  social 
benefit,  is  the  grand  and  general  desider- 
atum, and  moral  demands  are  deemed 
satisfied  if  the  intake  is  not  of  a  generally 
stigmatized  kind,  as  that  of  the  wolf  or 
python.  Workmen  care  for  quantity  of 
wages  more  than  quality  of  work ;  corpo- 
ration managers  for  enlarged  dividends 
more  than  improved  public  service ; 
small  office-holders  for  salary  more  than 
public  interests.  Social  benefit  is  indeed 
inseparable  from  individual  activity,  but 
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it  figures,  so  far  as  thought  about,  only 
among  incidentals.  Only  a  minority, 
among  whom  are  medical  men,  army  and 
navy  men,  clergymen,  and  professed  phi- 
lanthropists, exemplify  the  social  spirit 
of  thorough  morality  as  distinct  from  its 
half-way  substitute. 

Here  is  the  very  tap-root  of  social  dis- 
cord, decay,  and  danger,  the  semi-morality 
of  the  self-regarding  virtues,  incapable, 
apart  from  the  other-regarding  virtues,  of 
meeting  the  demand  either  of  democracy 
or  of  religion.  Its  essential  virulence 
breaks  out  in  the  exorbitant  practices 
that  have  drawn  from  eminent  ethical 
thinkers  the  declaration  that  the  most 
dangerous  class  is  not  composed  of 
vulgar  criminals,  but  of  socially  respect- 
able, unscrupulous  exploiters. 

Contributory  to  this  paralysis  of  the 
social  conscience  is  the  current  political 
fallacy  that  misplaces  the  social  basis  on 
the  rights  of  man.  However  justifiable 
in  a  transient  emergency  the  Declara- 
tion of  rights  with  which  our  National 
existence  began,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  only  stable  social  order,  begins  with 
a  declaration  not  of  rights  but  of  duties. 
We  are  bom,  not  into  rights,  but  into 
duties,  on  whose  fulfillment  all  rights  are 
morally  conditioned — duty  to  nourish 
the  social  life  that  nourishes  our  life, 
to  subordinate  private  to  public  interest, 
to  seek  first  of  all  the  common  good  in 
which  our  own  is  involved.  Whatever 
legal  rights  may  be  claimed  by  repudi- 
ators  of  this  congenital  duty  are  termina- 
ble by  the  power  that  created  them ; 
they  are  not  moral  rights  at  all.  As 
Dr.  Gladden  has  said,  and  as  Wickliffe 
held,  there  is  no  moral  right  to  anything 
that  its  possessor  uses  immorally.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  non-ethical  doctrine  that 
makes  duty  a  corollary  to  primary  rights, 
instead  of  making  rights  a  corollary  to 
primary  duty,  has  debased  morality  and 
denied  religion.  This,  together  with  the 
ethical  fallacy  that  the  self-regarding  vir- 
tues per  se  constitute  morality,  neutral- 
izes the  spirit  of  Christianity,  just  as 
cold  iron  imprisons  fiery  oxygen  in  the 
rust  resulting  from  their  combination. 
And  so  the  Christian  conscience  is  be- 
numbed. Revenue  for  church  and  uni- 
versity is  drawn  from  human  rookeries 
prolific  in  disease  and  vice,  Wares  are 


cheapened  by  forcing  children  into  the 
premature  labor  that  stunts  body  and 
mind.  The  charity  that  mitigates  social 
wrongs  is  weakly  substituted  for  the 
justice  that  should  prevent  them.  "  The 
heresy  of  Cain  "  involves  the  churchman 
together  with  the  infidel.  "  I  am  hoping 
for  war  with  Spain,"  said  a  New  York 
churchman ;  "  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
my  Southern  railway  interests."  "I 
don't  mean  to  attend  the  Christian  En- 
deavor meetings  any  more,"  said  a  young 
New  York  churchwoman;  "East  Side 
girls  come  there,  and  I  can't  recognize 
them  on  the  street." 

Thus  short  and  scant  fh  normal  hu- 
manity is  the  half-morality  of  self-inter- 
ested virtue  accounted  respectable  in 
society,  and  permitted  to  suffice  for  good 
standing  even  in  churches.  To  religion- 
ists of  this  character  an  ancient  parallel 
is  on  record  in  the  Old  Testament — the 
heathen  colonists  in  the  Holy  Land,  who 
"  feared  Jehovah  and  served  other  gods." 

"Back  to  Christ"  has  become  the 
watchword  of  the  social  theology  that 
seeks  to  get  below  divisive  dogmas  to 
unifying  faith.  "  Back  to  Christ "  must 
be  the  watchword  of  the  social  morality 
that  is  complete  enough  to  undertake 
what  Horace  Bushnell  declared  to  be 
"  the  great  problem — to  Christianize  the 
money-power  of  the  world."  The  world's 
mistake  has  not  been  in  desiring  free 
competition,  but  in  choosing  the  compe- 
tition that  divides  men  instead  of  that 
which  unites ;  competition  in  getting 
instead  of  the  competition  in  giving 
which  Christ  inculcates ;  competition  for 
goods  to  be  unequally  apportioned  be- 
tween the  weak  and  the  strong,  instead 
of  competition  for  the  good  will  and 
grateful  esteem  to  be  poor  in  which  is 
shame  and  sin.  Neither  has  democ- 
racy erred  in  protesting  to  princes,  "  We 
are  as  good  as  you ;"  but  it  errs  in  omit- 
ting to  confess  to  its  lowly  servitors, 
"  You  are  as  good  as  we."  And  Christ 
corrects  its  neglect  by  his  saying  that  he 
who  would  be  the  greatest  must  be  the 
servant  of  all. 

It  is  but  a  partial  preaching  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ  that  fails  to  empha- 
size the  saving  principles  which  he  em- 
bodied in  these  precepts,  incarnated  in 
his  example,  and  glorified  by  his  faith- 
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fulness  to  them,  even  to  the  Cross.  How 
ineffective  is  such  preaching  the  attitude 
of  the  masses  plainly  shows.  The  work 
of  the  New  Evangelism  is  to  preach  the 
whole  Gospel,  to  utter  the  ancient  call, 
"  Come  to  Jesus,"  as  a  call  to  his  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity,  to  his  discipleship 
in  service  at  the  divine  altar  of  human 
needs.  Only  thus  will  the  needed  re- 
vival of  religion  that  many  long  for  put 
an  end  to  the  reproach  of  the  modern 
Church,  that  it  tolerates  a  type  of  Chris- 
tianity which,  being  but  incompletely 
moral,  is  partly  anti-Christian. 

6 

A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  background  of  the  Lenten  season 
is  a  desert  or  wilderness,  with  two  fig- 
ures only  to  fill  the  wide  and  lonely 
space — the  figure  of  Christ,  and  the 
figure  of  Satan,  the  incarnation  or  per- 
sonification of  evil.  Great  experiences, 
such  as  that  through  which  Christ 
passed  on  the  way  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  own  personality  and 
his  mission,  come  to  men  only  in  soli- 
tude. No  man  comes  face  to  face  with 
God  or  with  himself  in  a  tumult.  There 
must  always  be  in  all  these  great  expe» 
riences  a  certain  detachment,  a  solitude 
of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  body;  for 
such  experiences  involve  concentration, 
the  absence  of  the  tide  of  externalities 
which  sweeps  a  man  out  of  himself ;  a 
dying  down  of  the  immense  tumult  of  the 
world  which  distracts  the  mind ;  the  fading 
out  of  sight  of  the  vast  variety  of  interests 
and  objects  which  disperse  attention.  It 
is  significant  that  the  great  religions  which 
have  inspired  and  comforted  men  have 
been  born  in  solitude  and  are  associated 
with  lonely  places ;  Christianity,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism  are  of  the 
desert.  The  temptation  of  Christ,  the 
crucial  experience  of  Buddha  through 
which  he  passed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ultimate  truth,  the  realization  of  his 
mission  by  Mohammed,  are  associated 
with  solitude' and  silence. 

There  has  come  perhaps  no  greater 
change  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Christian 
world  than  the  transition  from  the  old  sim- 


plicity to  the  modem  complexity  of  life ; 
from  the  old  concentration  of  thought 
and  interest  to  the  modern  dispersion  of 
thought  and  interest.  To  the  earliest  seek- 
ers after  God  that  pursuit  was  not  only 
supreme  in  interest  and  observation,  but 
there  was  very  little  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  it,  to  break  in  upon  the  concen- 
tration of  the  spirit.  Occupations  and 
interests  were  few ;  life  ran  deeply,  but  it 
ran  through  narrow  channels.  Today, 
for  the  best  men  and  women,  there  is  an 
immense  range  of  interests,  a  vast  dis- 
persion of  energy,  a  wide  area  of  sym- 
pathies. The  religious  life  can  no  longer 
be  expressed  in  meditation  alone.  A 
thousand  works  of  necessity  and  mercy 
break  in  upon  the  calm  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  a  thousand  calls  for  help  assail  the 
ears  and  reach  the  heart  of  those  who 
are  most  eager  to  live  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite ;  while  to  those  whose  affec- 
tions have  never  been  fixed  on  these 
things  all.  life  throbs  with  vitality  ex- 
pressed in  other  activities,  concentrated 
in  other  interests.  Whether  men  will  or 
not,  the  world  of  to-day  is  crowded  with 
significant  and  important  works,  and 
even  the  best  are  distracted  by  the  num- 
ber of  objects  which  claim  their  interest. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  live  in  the  constant 
thought  of  the  presence  of  the  Infinite 
to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  or  even  three 
hundred  years  ago.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  world  has  gone  backward,  that 
religion  is  less  potent,  or  that  men  are 
less  holy ;  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a 
new  temptation  to  forgetfulness,  that  to 
all  men  and  women  come  inevitable  dis- 
tractions, and  that  it  requires  a  more 
definite  habit  of  mind  and  a  stronger 
will  to  carry  the  consciousness  of  God 
about  in  the  streets  of  great  cities,  in  the 
tumult  of  modern  life,  than  it  did  in  the 
cities  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
preached  and  the  lonely  and  solitary 
places  in  which  many  of  its  miracles 
were  wrought  at  the .  beginning.  The 
very  landscape  which  is  the  background 
of  the  Lenten  season  suggests  the  soli- 
tude and  isolation  in  which  alone  die 
highest  knowledge  comes,  and  suggests 
also  the  great  perils  in  die  life  of  the 
Christian  of  to-day. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF 
PORT  ARTHUR 


GENERAL  NOGI 

A  snapshot  of  General  Nogi  taken  during  the  great  festival  of  victory  after  the  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur.   He  was  watching  a  rocket  in  the  air  when  the  picture  was  taken 
From  stereograph,  copyright.  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 
WHICH  GEORGE  KENNAN  IS  DESCRIBING  IN  THE 
OUTLOOK.  HAS  BEEN  RECORDED  BY  JAMES 
RICALTON  IN  A  REMARKABLE  SERIES  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, SOME  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  OF  WHICH 
ARE  HERE  REPRODUCED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  MR. 
RICALTON  AND  MR.  KENNAN  WERE  TOGETHER  A 
GREAT  PART  OF  THE  TIME  FOR  SEVERAL  MONTHS. 
AND  THESE  PICTURES  GRAPHICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATE   MR.    KENNAN'S   STORY    OF    THE  SIEGE 
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From  stereograph,  copyright.  1905,  by 
Underwood  or  Underwood,  New  York 


THE  BURSTING  OF  A  500-PUUNO  RUSSIAN  SHELL 


The  gun  which  is  shown  in  the  last  picture  of  this  series  in  the  act  of  firing  is  seen  at  the  right-hand  aide.  The  shell  which 
soon  followed  the  one  now  bursting  struck  under  the  cement  emplacement  of  this  gun,  and,  by  tilting  it  over,  put  it  out  of  action 
From  stereograph,  copyright.  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  Ydi*^^^^  l*- 


JAPANESE  TROOPS  READY  TO  MOVE  INTO  THE  FRONT  LINE 
From  stereograph,  copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 
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DIGGING  SIEGE  PARALLELS 
Soldiers  of  the  9th  Division  at  work  on  one  of  the  tremendous  system  of  trenches  by  means  of  which  the  Japanese  dug  their 
way  close  enough  to  the  Russian  forts  to  effect  their  capture.   This  parallel  was  within  300  yards  of  the  Russian  defenders 
f  rom  stereograph,  copyright,  1905.  by  Underwood  &"  Underwood.  New  York 
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AN  ELEVEN-INCH  SIEGE  GUN 

The  gun  is  firing  a  500-pound  shell  a  distance  of  three  miles  into  Port  Arthur.  In  the  air  may  be  seen  the  shell  itself,  which 
has  just  left  the  gun.  The  photograph  from  which  this  picture  is  made  was  one  of  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  photographs  made 
at  the  same  time  in  a  camera  with  two  lenses.  As  this  spot  appears  on  both  of  the  pictures  thus  made,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  veritable  picture  of  the  shell. 

From  stereograph,  copyright,  1905,  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York  /--» 
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THE  STORY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

By  George  Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  of  Tic  Oitlook  ia  tke  Fu  Eut 


III. — With  the  Besieging  Army 


THE  Manchurian  hamlet  where 
the  besieging  army  had  its  head- 
quarters when  we  reached  the 
front  was  locally  known  to  the  Chinese 
population  as  Liushiatun,  or  "  The  Place 
of  Willows."  It  was  situated  in  a  rather 
extensive  undulating  valley  six  miles 
from  Port  Arthur  and  perhaps  four 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  semicircle  of 
permanent  forts  by  which  the  city  was 
defended  on  the  land  side.  Although  it 
was  concealed  from  all  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions by  a  long  line  of  barren  hills,  it 
was  well  within  the  reach  of  high-angle 
fire,  and  might  have  been  destroyed  by 
eleven-inch  projectiles  if  the  Russian 
gunners  had  been  able  to  see  it,  or  if 
they  could  have  stationed  a  signal  officer 
on  some  commanding  eminence  to  direct 
their  aim,  as  the  aim  of  the  Japanese 
was  directed  from  the  Gibraltar  of  Taku- 
shan.  Only  two  or  three  days  before 
our  arrival  a  big  shell  burst  within  sev- 
enty-five feet  of  the  commissary  bureau 
and  staff  mess-room,  and  at  intervals 
thereafter  we  saw  a  number  of  large 
projectiles  fall  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  General  Nogi's  house.  These, 
however,  were  all  chance  shots,  and 
merely  showed  what  the  Russians  might 
have  done  if  they  had  had  an  observer  on 
one  of  the  intervening  heights  to  watch 
the  fall  of  their  shells  and  communicate 
with  the  forts  by  signal  flag  or  telephone. 

The  valley  in  which  Liushiatun  was 
situated  seemed  to  be  the  most  thickly 
settled  and  thoroughly  cultivated  part  of 
the  Kwantung  peninsula.  From  the 
high  hills  of  the  Langshan  range,  which 
bound  it  on  the  southwest,  I  afterward 
counted  thirty-five  Chinese  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  almost  every  foot  of  ground 
in  their  vicinity  was  under  careful  culti- 
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vation.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  the 
crops  had  all  been  harvested  and  most 
of  the  unfenced  fields  had  been  plowed, 
so  that  the  valley  itself  looked  nearly  as 
brown  and  arid  as  the  hills  that  sur- 
rounded it. 

As  we  expected  to  move  into  our  Chi- 
nese house  as  soon  as  the  occupants 
should  finish  cleaning  it,  we  did  not  go 
to  the  line  of  the  Japanese  batteries  on 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  but  spent 
our  time  in  walking  about  headquarters 
and  making  visits  to  our  friends  Villiers, 
Barry,  and  Ricalton,  who  were  quartered 
upon  Chinese  families — or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  were  occupying  parts 
of  Chinese  dwellings — in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Toboshin.  Inasmuch  as 
Chinese  life  in  Manchuria  was  wholly 
unknown  to  me,  I  found  entertainment 
enough  at  first  in  watching  the  queer 
games  of  Celestial  children  in  the  dusty 
streets,  the  hobbling  to  and  fro  of  small- 
footed  Chinese  women  with  strips  of 
tarnished  tin  thrust,  skewer  fashion, 
through  their,  back  hair,  the  beating  out 
of  millet  grains  with  flails  on  earthen 
threshing  floors,  the  weighing  of  firewood 
with  big  rusty  steelyards,  the  grinding 
of  corn  by  blindfolded  donkeys  who 
were  supposed  not  to  know  that  they 
were  walking  in  a  circle  and  never  get- 
ting anywhere,  and  the.  trains  of  pack- 
mules  or  dusty  carts  which  were  con- 
standy  coming  in  with  loads  of .  hay, 
crates  of  chickens,  cornstalks,  big  white 
roots  that  looked  like  Brobdingnagian 
radishes,  and  long  clumps  of  succulent 
green  leaves  which  suggested  lettuce, 
but  which  proved  on  examination  to  be  a 
variety  of  Chinese  cabbage  that  does  not 
form  a  head. 

In  the  Japanese  part  of  the  village, 
too,  there  were  many  things  which,  al- 
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though  trivial,  perhaps,  in  themselves, 
were  more  or  less  interesting  as  illustra- 
tions, or  at  least  indications,  of  Japanese 
methods  and  character;  About  fifty 
yards  west  of  the  shack  in  which  we 
spent  the  night,  near  the  edge  of  the 
gulch  through  which  ran  the  feeble 
brook,  there  was  a  medium-sized  shed 
of  rough  pine  boards,  which  would  have 
been  called  in  the  Canadian  woods  a 
"  half-faced  camp,"  but  which  was  known 
to  the  foreigners  in  Liushiatun  as  "  the 
commissary."  On  its  southern  side  it 
was  wide  open  to  the  warm  Manchurian 
sunshine,  while  its  rear  wall  was  exter- 
nally reinforced  with  earth  and  corn- 
stalks to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  which 
sweep  down  across  the  Kwantung  Penin- 
sula from  the  north  Manchurian  plains. 
In  the  back  part  of  the  shed  there  were 
piles  of  boxed  and  baled  provisions  for 
headquarters  use,  and  between  two  lines 
of  benches  in  the  front  part  there  was  a 
long  wooden  table,  without  a  cloth,  which 
served  not  only  as  a  mess-table  for  the 
junior  officers  of  the  staff,  but  as  a  place 
of  rest  and  refreshment  for  any  guest  or 
outsider  who  happened  to  turn  up.  In 
a  modest  way  .the  commissary  was  a  sort 
of  officers'  club,  where  there  was  almost 
always  some  one  to  talk  to,  and  where 
you  were  sure  to  be  served  at  once  with 
hot  tea  in  generous  cups,  sweet  English 
biscuits  from  imported  tins,  and  possibly 
Japanese  confectionery  in  the  shape  of 
sugared  beans  or  candied  nuts.  In  order 
to  make  the  place  a  little  more  homelike 
and  attractive,  the  officers  or  soldiers 
had  laid  out,  on  the  perfectly  bare  strip 
of  ground  between  the  house  and  the 
gulch,  a  small  Japanese  garden,  with  a 
little  rock-work,  a  few  dwarf  pine-trees 
brought  from  some  distant  hill,  and  a 
very  creditable  temple  lantern  made  out 
of  a  fluted  Manchurian  threshing-roller 
of  gray  stone,  a  few  carefully  selected 
rocks,  and  four  incised  side-screens 
whittled  out  of  thin  pine  boards  with  a 
pocket-knife.  It  was  the  simplest  and 
plainest  Japanese  garden  that  I  had  ever 
seen ;  but  the  suggestions  and  associa- 
tions were  all  there,  and,  alien  although 
I  was,  I  could  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  feeling  of  the  men  who,  with 
such  scanty  and  inadequate  means,  had 
contrived  to  establish  a  connecting  link — 


a  sort  of  bridge  for  the  imagination — 
between  themselves  and  their  far-distant 
homes. 

But  Japanese  soldiers  are  practical 
as  well  as  imaginative,  and  in  this  garden, 
which  was  intended  primarily  to  suggest 
home  and  friends,  there  was  an  earthen 
model,  or  reproduction  in  high  topograph- 
ical relief,  of  the  hills  and  forts  that 
formed  the  eastern  sector  of  the  enemy's 
defensive  line.  It  was  made  of  earth 
much  darker  in  color  than  the  bare 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  in  its 
modeling  it  showed  not  only  accurate 
knowledge  but  considerable  technical 
skill.  Permanent  forts  and  detached 
batteries  were  distinctly  outlined ;  rocky 
peaks  and  eminences  were  imitated  by 
means  of  small  stones ;  while  strips  of 
rusty  hoop-iron,  set  on  edge,  stood  for 
ramparts,  parapets,  and  the  old  Chinese 
wall. 

I  noticed  with  interest  that  neither  at 
the  commissary  mess-table  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  camp  was  there  any  drinking, 
card-playing,  or  light  diversion  pour 
passer  U  temps.  The  officers  who 
gathered  in  front  of  the  little  Japanese 
garden  when  they  were  off  duty  seemed 
to  devote  most  of  their  leisure  to  self- 
improvement  ;  and  almost  the  first  time 
I  went  there  I  found  one  man  poring 
over  a  military  phrase-book  in  Japanese 
and  Russian ;  another  studying  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  a  German  book  on 
field  tactics ;  while  a  third — a  veterinary 
surgeon,  by  the  way — was  trying  to  puzzle 
out  Japanese  equivalents  for  a  long  list 
of  technical  words  and  phrases  which  he 
had  found  in  some  English  work  on 
fortification  and  had  copied  into  his 
pocket  note-book  for  translation  and 
study.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  a  dead 
angle '  ?"  he  inquired  of  me,  as  I  sat  sip- 
ping tea  and  smoking  a  cigarette  at  the 
mess-table.  "  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea," 
I  replied.  "I  know  what  the  words 
mean  separately,  but  I  have  never  heard 
them  in  combination."  Whether  or  not' 
he  eventually  found  somebody  who  could 
explain  to  him  the  technical  significance 
of  "  a  dead  angle  "  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
presume  he  did,  while  I  haven't  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  yet.  I  refer 
to  these  things  not  because  they  have, 
intrinsically,  any  great  importance,  but 
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because  they  suggest  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  Japanese  officers  are  accom- 
plished and  successful  leaders.  They 
make  their  profession  the  business  of 
their  lives,  and  work  at  it  in  their  hours 
of  leisure  as  well  as  when  they  are  on 
duty.  Even  veterinary  surgeons  learn 
English  and  study  fortification  in  order 
to  understand  and  discuss  intelligently 
the  methods  and  operations  of  a  siege. 
Foreign  observers  who  were  at  Mukden 
and  Harbin,  and  in  Liaoyang  before  its 
capture  by  the  Japanese,  report  that 
Russian  officers,  when  off  duty,  gave 
themselves  up  to  card-playing,  "  wine, 
women,  and  song."  On  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  outside  of  Port  Arthur,  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  found.  Neither  in 
Dalny  nor  at  the  front  did  I  ever  see 
convivial  drinking,  card-playing,  or  friv- 
olous amusement  of  any  sort;  and  as 
for  dissolute  women,  I  don't  think  there 
was  one  between  Port  Arthur  and  Yin- 
kow.  In  Dalny,  with  all  its  large  popu- 
lation of  Japanese  officers,  there  was  not 
even  so  much  as  a  tea-house.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  these  facts  because, 
in  war,  as  in  business,  sobriety,  self- 
control,  studious  habits,  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  duty  are  among  the  factors  that 
determine  results. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  Monday  after- 
noon Lieutenant  Oata  reported  that  our 
quarters  in  the  village  of  Liukiaton  were 
ready  for  us ;  and,  leaving  our  servants 
to  collect  the  baggage  and  put  it  into  a 
Chinese  cart,  we  walked  over  and  took 
possession  of  the  fairly  large  but  rather 
cheerless  room  that  had  been  assigned 
to  us  by  the  headquarters  staff.  The 
house  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  a 
long,  stone-walled  Chinese  dwelling  of 
the  ordinary  type,  divided  into  nearly 
equal  halves  by  a  wide  central  entry  or 
hall.  The  courtyard  in  front  of  the 
building  was  littered  with  refuse  and 
garbage  of  all  sorts,  which  the  occu- 
pants, with  Korean  indifference  to  germs 
and  smells,  had  thrown  out  of  the  front 
door,  and  which  had  attracted  a  flock  of 
English  sparrows  and  immense  swarms 
of  Manchurian  flies.  In  the  entry  stood 
a  large  open  cask  or  hogshead  of  ferti- 
lizer, of  domestic  origin,  which  was  be- 
ing saved  through  the  fall  and  winter 
for  use  on  the  fields  in  the  spring,  and 


which  diffused  through  the  house  an 
odor  that  was  not  at  all  suggestive  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  The  half  of 
the  house  that  we  were  to  occupy  was 
about  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  in  extreme 
dimensions,  but  more  than  a  third  of 
the  floor  space  was  taken  up  by  a  wide, 
flue-heated  "  kang,"  or  sleeping-platform 
of  dried  clay,  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of 
queer  old  Chinese  cupboards  with  ancient 
brass  trimmings  on  the  other.  The 
slightly  arched  ceiling  was  hung  with 
coarse  matting ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  old  copies  of  the  "  Peking  Gazette ;" 
texts  from  Confucius  on  long  strips  of 
red  firecracker  paper  were  pasted  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  so  that  you  could 
not  look  in  any  direction  without  imbib- 
ing the  form  if  not  the  spirit  of  Chinese 
ethics ;  and  over  the  head  of  the  mud 
divan  there  was  a  large  mural  painting 
of  haloed  Oriental  saints  in  particolored 
garments,  sitting  on  a  fierce-looking 
beast  that  had  evidently  come  straight 
out  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Two 
windows  admitted  light  to  the  apartment 
through  a  wooden  network  of  four-inch 
squares  covered  with  white  paper.  The 
floor  was  of  hard-packed  earth  worn  into 
hollows  and  basins  by  the  feet  of  two 
generations ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  room 
there  were  a  table  and  a  high-backed 
grandfather's  chair  which  were  doubtless 
regarded  with  pride  by  their  owner  as 
evidences  of  civilization  and  prosperity. 
There  was  a  doorway  from  our  room 
into  the  entry,  but  it  had  no  door,  and 
through  the  opening  came  Chinese 
smells  in  great  variety,  blended  and  uni- 
fied, however,  by  the  predominant  oli- 
factory  note  of  the  open  cask.  The 
matting-covered  "  kang,"  or  sleeping- 
platform,  looked  to  my  suspicious  and 
experienced  eye  like  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  nocturnal  insects ;  but  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stone-walled  room  was 
cold  and  raw,  I  tried  to  encourage  myself 
with  the  probability  that  the  fleas,  at 
least,  had  gone  into  winter  quarters. 

As  the  whole  western  half  of  the  house 
was  given  up  to  Mr.  Curtis  and  me,  we 
had  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  in, 
and  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  fertilized 
air ;  but  the  Chinese  half  of  the  building 
was  as  densely  populated  as  a  sweat- 
shop tenement  on  the  East  Side.  Mar- 
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quis  d'Adda,  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  Milan  "  Seccolo,"  declared  that  in  the 
Chinese  half  of  his  house  at  Toboshin 
he  had  "  a  whole  menagerie — a  donkey, 
a  cow,  three  chickens,  a  pork,  several 
men,  and  ten  women  and  children."  We 
could  not  boast  of  "  a  whole  menagerie," 
but  we  had  on  the  other  side  of  our  entry, 
nevertheless,  a  dog,  a  cat,  two  men,  three 
women,  and  four  children  in  assorted 
sizes,  to  say  nothing  of  "a  pork,"  a 
horse,  a  mule,  and  three  donkeys  out  in 
the  front  yard ;  so  that  we  never  felt 
lonely.  When  the  children  didn't  cry, 
one  of  the  donkeys  might  be  relied  upon 
to  lift  up  his  voice  in  cheerful  assurance 
of  domestic  companionship  and  to  scatter 
saw-filing  discords  over  the  whole  cen- 
tral part  of  the  peninsula.  In  short,  we 
had  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home  "  in  a 
Chinese  adaptation  and  with  a  Manchu- 
rian  stage  setting.  It  might  not  be 
worth  while  to  describe  so  minutely  the 
interior  of  a  Manchurian  dwelling  if  it 
had  no  other  importance  than  that  given 
to  it  by  our  personal  life  and  experience  ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  In  rooms 
like  ours,  and  side  by  side  with  Chinese 
families  like  ours,  lived  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  General  Nogi's  staff.  Some 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  them  were  a 
litde  better  than  the  one  assigned  to  us, 
and  some  a  little  worse;  but  in  their 
main  features  they  were  all  alike. 

As  soon  as  our  servants  arrived  with 
the  baggage,  we  spread  out  our  bedding 
on  the  "kang;"  had  the  cask  in  the 
entry  covered  with  a  cloth  and  a  board 
so  as  to  save  the  strength  of  its  contents 
and  prevent  over-fertilization  of  the  air ; 
tacked  a  curtain  of  Japanese  oiled  paper 
to  the  top  of  the  door-frame,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  inquisitive  scrutiny,  if  not 
from  noise  and  smells;  and  gradually 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble in  such  an  environment.  Toku  could 
get  no  wood  for  a  cooking  fire,  even 
although  he  offered  to  buy  it  by  the 
pound ;  but,  with  the  resourcefulness  of 
an  old  campaigner,  he  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stole  an  armful  of  cornstalk-roots — 
the  fuel  most  used  in  southern  Manchu- 
ria— made  a  fire  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  outside,  and  prepared  a  smoky 
joup  and  a  cinder-powdered  omelet 
for  our  evening  meal.    He  and  Aoki 


then  retired  to  a  stable  in  the  courtyard, 
while  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  wrote  up  our 
notes  by  candle-light,  and  discussed  the 
question  whether  a  crying  baby  and 
three  donkeys  in  the  foreground  were 
likely  to  interfere  more  with  sleep  than 
a  battery  of  11-inch  howitzers  in  the 
middle  distance.  Before  we  had  had 
time  to  settle  the  question,  it  settled 
itself;  inasmuch  as  the  baby  ceased 
from  troubling  and  the  donkeys  went  to 
rest,  while  the  big  siege  howitzers  kept 
at  it  all  night. 

Tuesday — which  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Curtis's  birthday — dawned  clear  and 
sunshiny,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  after  a 
breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  cooked  with 
difficulty  over  a  quick  but  transitory  fire 
of  dry  cornstalk-roots,  we  walked  to 
headquarters,  picked  up  Lieutenant  Oata, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  there 
with  a  brother  officer,  and  set  out  for  the 
front.  According  to  Villiers,  Barry,  and 
other  correspondents  who  had  been  on 
the  ground  for  two  months  or  more,  the 
best  place  of  observation  was  a  steep, 
rocky  eminence  known  as  229-Meter  Hill, 
which  was  situated  near  the  center  of 
the  Langshan  range,  and  which  not  only 
overlooked  the  valley  where  the  Jap- 
anese were  carrying  on  siege  operations, 
but  commanded  a  view  of  nearly  the 
whole  line  of  Russian  forts.  Toward 
this  hill,  therefore,  we  directed  our  steps. 
Crossing  the  railway  just  west  of  head- 
quarters, we  waded  a  mile  and  a  half 
through  soft,  newly  plowed  ground  to 
the  base  of  the  range ;  followed  up  a 
narrow  cultivated  valley  to  a  maze  of 
deep  dry  watercourses  at  its  head ;  and 
then  climbed  seven  hundred  feet,  in 
steep  zigzags,  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  view  that  opened  to  the  southward, 
when  we  gained  the  summit,  was  much 
more  varied  and  extensive  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
cluded the  ocean,  the  blockading  fleet, 
a  part  of  Port  Arthur,  the  dark  precipi- 
tous mountains  of  Laotishan,  and  a  per- 
fect sea  of  brown  valleys  and  hills  ex- 
tending from  Louisa  Bay  on  one  side  to 
the  Gibraltar  of  Takushan  on  the  other. 

Directly  under  us,  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards,  was  a  lower  range  of 
bare  foothills,  along  the  crest  of  which 
the  Japanese  had  thrown  up  intrench- 
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ments  of  earth  and  sandbags  for  the  pro- 
tection of  four  batteries  of  five-inch  naval 
guns.  Beyond  these  batteries  the  eye 
dropped  suddenly  into  a  broad,  undulat- 
ing valley,  which  was  dotted  here  and 
there  with  the  remains  of  Chinese  vil- 
lages, and  which  extended  from  the  ocean 
on  the  southeast  to  the  black,  frowning 
heights  of  Itzushan  and  Antzushan  on 
the  west.  Directly  across  this  valley 
was  the  eastern  sector  of  the  Russian 
line  of  defense — a  bare,  brown,  deeply 
notched  ridge,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  described  a  semicircle 
of  nearly  five  miles  from  a  point  on  the 
railroad  twenty-five  hundred  yards  north 
of  Port  Arthur  to  a  point  on  die  seacoast 
about  as  far  east  of  it.  At  its  base  this 
ridge  was  continuous ;  but  its  crest  was 
made  notched  or  undulating  by  a  series 
of  bare  hilltops,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
half  a  mile  apart,  every  one  of  which 
was  intrenched  or  crowned  by  a  perma- 
nent fort.  Back  of  this  ridge,  and  form- 
ing, virtually,  a  second  line  of  defense, 
were  the  still  higher  hills  of  Peyushan, 
Bodai,  and  the  southeast  Keikan,  through 
whose  ravines  we  caught  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  blue  encircling  ocean. 
In  the  middle  distance,  nearly  due  south 
of  our  position,  we  could  see  a  part  of 
the  new  town  of  Port  Arthur,  and  just 
beyond  it  was  a  large  hospital  steamer 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  western  harbor. 
Flags  were  flying  from  the  signal  staff 
on  the  Golden  Hill  fort,  and  far  away  on 
the  misty  sea  horizon  were  two  of  Ad- 
miral Togo's  cruisers  and  three  or  four 
torpedo-boats. 

At  first  glance  I  was  surprised  by  the 
great  natural  strength  of  the  Russian 
position  and  disappointed  in  its  artificial 
fortification.  The  long  semicircle  of 
hills,  with  its  steep,  bare  escarpment  on 
the  valley  side,  looked  as  if  it  might  be 
held  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  against 
twice  that  number  of  assailants ;  but  the 
intrenchments  made  so  little  show  that 
I  wholly  underestimated  both  their 
power  and  their  extent.  The  only  forts 
that  seemed  to  me  at  all  conspicuous 
were  Itzushan,  Golden  Hill,  and  a  square 
fort  on  the  extreme  left  which  was 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Laoluitsi  and 
to  the  Japanese  as  Rorishi.  Three  or 
four  of  the  hilltops  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  railway  were  crowned  with  what 
looked  like  mud-wall  inclosures,  and  on 
some  of  them  I  could  make  out  a  few 
big  cannon  mounted  en  barbette;  but 
the  ground  and  the  intrenchments  were 
so  exactly  alike  in  color  that  the  latter 
made  little  show,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  line  I  did  not  notice  the  forts  at  all 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  them  by 
the  flashes  of  their  guns.  In  modern 
fortification  the  outer  parapet,  which 
seems  to  rise  from  the  natural  slope  of 
the  glacis,  is  the  least  important  part  of 
the  whole  structure ;  and  yet  this  mud- 
colored  wall,  which  blends  with  fore- 
ground and  background  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible,  is  the  only  part  that  a 
distant  observer  can  see.  If,  therefore, 
he  be  not  an  expert,  he  is  disappointed 
in  the  fort's  appearance  and  is  likely  to 
misjudge  its  strength.  Of  the  moat,  the 
caponieres,  the  subterranean  galleries, 
the  bomb-proofs,  the  counterscarp  case- 
mates, and  all  the  other  defensive  works 
that  go  to  make  up  the  permanent  mod- 
em fort,  he  knows  nothing.  The  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Port  Arthur  defenses  was  the  old  Chi- 
nese wall,  which  ran  along  the  bare  hill- 
sides just  back  of  the  intrenched  semi- 
circle, and  which  served  the  Russians 
as  a  cover  for  their  line  of  intercommu- 
nication between  the  forts.  It  had  little 
defensive  strength  and  was  stormed  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  unsuccessful  assault 
of  August;  but  it  was  very  useful  in 
concealing  the  movement  of  troops  and 
the  transportation  of  guns  from  one 
position  to  another. 

Of  the  positions  and  operations  of  the 
Japanese  we  could  see  comparatively 
little ;  but  that  little  was  in  one  way  sur- 
prising and  in  another  disappointing. 
The  surprising  things  were  that  their 
advanced  camps  in  the  valley  lay  open 
and  exposed  to  the  Russian  fire  at  half 
rifle  range,  and  that  they  held  at  least 
three  hills  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Russian  semicircle,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Chinese  wall.  How  they 
could  occupy  camps  and  hold  hills  that 
were  dominated  by  half  a  dozen  Russian 
artillery  positions,  and  that  seemed,  from 
our  point  of  view,  to  be  absolutely  un- 
sheltered, I  could  not  possibly  imagine ; 
and  the  mystery  was  not  cleared  up  until 
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I  went,  a  few  days  later,  to  the  center  of 
the  Russian  line  and  looked  back.  The 
siege  operations  of  the  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  much  less  impressive 
than  I  expected.  From  what  the  cor- 
respondents had  told  me  with  regard  to 
the  stupendous  nature  of  the  work,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  in  front  of  the  Russian  forts, 
would  be  crisscrossed  with  approaches 
and  parallels;  but  we  could  see  com- 
paratively few  lines  of  trenches  in  that 
part  of  the  field,  and  no  evidences  of 
"  stupendous  "  work  anywhere.  In  this 
case,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rus- 
sian forts,  appearances  were  deceptive ; 
and  when  I  finally  went  through  the 
trenches  and  got  up  to  the  moats  of  the 
forts,  I  changed  my  first  opinion  of  both, 
and  learned  that  in  the  operations  of  a 
siege,  as  well  as  in  defensive  engineering, 
concealment  and  protection  are  of  prime 
importance.  In  the  art  of  concealment 
the  Japanese  are  past-masters. 

On  the  occasion  of  this — our  first — 
visit  to  229-Meter  Hill,  there  seemed  to 
be  very  little  doing.  The  Japanese,  who 
were  preparing  for  the  general  bombard- 
ment that  was  to  begin  on  the  following 
day,  contented  themselves  with  firing  a 
shot  now  and  then,  just  to  keep  the 
enemy  awake,  while  the  Russians  replied 
in  the  same  desultory  fashion.  The  four 
Japanese  batteries  just  beneath  us  were 
absolutely  silent,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  guns  were  in  action  on  either 
side.  After  studying  the  field  through 
our  glasses  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
retired  to  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hill, 
found  a  little  matting-lined  hollow  that 
had  evidentiy  been  occupied  by  a  Japan- 
ese picket  as  a  place  of  bivouac,  and  ate 
our  luncheon  while  we  compared  notes 
and  discussed  the  situation.  We  then 
decided  that  we  would  go  down  and 
take  a  look  at  the  Japanese  batteries  on 
the  lower  line  of  hills  in  front  Making 
our  way  around  the  head  of  a  narrow 
intervening  valley,  we  found  a  path  that 
led  to  one  of  the  battery  positions,  and 
ten  minutes  later  were  guided  by  a  sol- 
dier to  the  half  tent,  half  dugout,  of  the 
artillery  officer  in  command  of  the  guns. 
He  received  us  very  cordially,  introduced 
us  to  a  number  of  other  officers,  and 
finally  took  us  to  a  curious,  dark,  sub- 


terranean place  which  at  first"  glance 
suggested  a  small  cellar  or  powder- 
magazine.    When  we  entered  it  from  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  I  could  see  nothing 
except  a  long,  narrow  slit,  or  bar  of  light, 
on  die  side  opposite  the  door ;  but  as 
my  eyes  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  I  found  that  we  were  in  a 
sort  of  cave,  five  feet  square  and  six 
feet  high,  with  walls  and  roof  of  massive 
timbers.    The  slit,  through  which  came 
all  the  light  we  had,  proved  to  be  a 
rectangular  tunnel  four  feet  in  horizontal 
width  and  as  many  inches  in  height,  cut 
through  several  feet  of  earth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  long,  narrow  window, 
opening  on  the  valley  and  the  line  of 
Russian  forts.    "This  is  our  bomb- 
proof observation-room,"  said  the  young 
artillery  officer,  as  he  pushed  a  wooden 
stool  toward  me  with  his  foot    "  From 
here  we  study  the  Russian  position,  and 
watch  the  fall  of  our  projectiles.  If 
you'll  take  a  seat  on  the  stool  under  the 
slit  and  look  through  the  glass,  youll  be 
able  to  get  a  very  near  view  of  the 
enemy's  forts."   The  "  glass  "  to  which 
he  referred  was  a  curious  binocular  of 
German  make,  which  looked  like  two 
very  long  and  narrow  "  Z's  "  of  black 
tubing,  set  side  by  side  and  mounted 
on  a  pivot    The  upper  arms  of  the 
"Z's,"  which   contained  the  object- 
glasses,  were  on  a  level  with  the  slit; 
but  the  lower  arms,  holding  the  eye- 
pieces, were  eighteen  inches  below  it 
the  course  of  the  light-rays  being  changed 
from  horizontal  to  perpendicular  and 
from  perpendicular  to  horizontal  again 
by  reflecting  prisms.    The  glass  had 
been  made  in  this  form  so  as  to  enable 
an  observer  to  look  through  the  slit 
without  exposing  his  head  to  rifle  fire. 
The  object-glasses  were  provided  with 
hairlines,  like  those  of  a  theodolite,  and  as 
the  glass  turned  freely  on  a  pivot,  it  was 
possible,  by  means  of  a  graduated  arc, 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  bearing 
of  anything  that  came  within  the  field  of 
vision.    A  large  number  of  miniature 
crosses,  made  out  of  very  slender  pieces 
of  wood,  were  stuck  up  here  and  there  all 
over  the  broad  earthen  sill  of  the  window- 
slit    Upon  inquiring  what  they  were 
for,  I  learned  that  they  were  to  mark  the 
positions  of  Russian  guns.    When  one 
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placed  one's  eye  behind  what  looked 
like  a  toothpick  set  up  in  the  earth  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  slit,  and  sighted 
across  the  sill,  each  cross  exactly  cov- 
ered a  Russian  fort,  intrenchment,  earth- 
work, or  gun-emplacement ;  and  by  this 
means  every  point  where  the  flash  or 
smoke  of  a  cannon  had  been  seen  could 
be  found  again  when  necessary.  This, 
apparently,  was  a  contrivance  of  the 
Japanese  artillery  officers ;  and  a  very 
useful  device  it  was,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  distant  Russian  gun-posi- 
tions were  so  inconspicuous,  or  had 
been  so  concealed,  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cover them  even  with  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful glass. 

After  we  had  drunk  tea  in  the  bomb- 
proof and  looked  at  several  beautiful 
maps  and  topographical  drawings  of 
the  Russian  position,  the  artillery  officer 
in  command  of  the  battery  said,  "We 
are  going  to  open  fire  at  three  o'clock ; 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  wait  and  see 
the  guns  in  action."  "  Certainly  1"  we 
replied.  "Nothing  could  interest  us 
more."  Half  an  hour  later  he  took  us 
down  to  the  battery,  introduced  us  to 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  firing 
party,  and  then,  bidding  us  good-by, 
returned  to  his  bomb-proof  observation- 
chamber  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  projec- 
tiles. The  battery  consisted,  originally, 
of  six  S-inch  (or  4.7-inch)  naval  guns, 
mounted  on  massive  wheeled  carriages 
and  protected  by  a  seven-foot  earthen 
embankment,  or  parapet ;  but  on  the  day 
of  our  arrival  at  headquarters  a  6-inch 
Russian  shell  exploded  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  embankment,  dismounting 
one  of  the  guns  and  killing  or  wounding 
every  member  of  its  crew,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  number  of  effective 
guns  had  been  reduced  to  five. 

A  few  moments  before  three  o'clock,  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  equipped  with 
a  field-glass  and  a  megaphone,  climbed 
up  a  trench  in  a  high  pinnacle  of  the 
hill,  about  fifty  yards  west  of  the  battery, 
and  took  a  position  in  a  deep  earthen 
crow's-nest  on  the  summit,  where  he  was 
well  protected,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  an  extensive  view.  It  was 
his  duty  to  watch  the  fall  of  every  shell 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  firing  party  by  megaphone.  The 


parapet  was  so  high  that  the  gunners 
could  not  see  over  it,  and  their  aim,  con- 
sequently, was  virtually  controlled  by 
the  observer  in  the  crow's-nest.  Prompt- 
ly at  three  o'clock  the  battery  opened 
fire,  and  with  an  outrush  of  smoke  and  a 
sharp,  ear-spliting  "  bang  1"  the  first  shell 
went  hurtling  across  the  valley  toward  a 
Russian  intrenchment  near  the  Chinese 
wall.  After  an  interval  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  seconds,  which  seemed  to  me 
fully  as  long  as  a  minute,  the  man  in 
the  crow's-nest  shouted  through  his 
megaphone,  "  Fifty  feet  to  the  right  and 
a  hundred  yards  beyond  I"  The  next 
gun  was  then  adjusted  so  as  to  correct 
this  error ;  the  lieutenant  blew  a  short 
blast  on  a  shrill  whistle ;  and,  with  an- 
other tremendous  "  bang  1"  and  another 
outrush  of  smoke,  a  second  shell  followed 
the  first. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  bringing 
of  ammunition,  in  the  loading  and  work- 
ing of  the  guns,  and  in  the  cries  of  the 
megaphone  man  from  the  crow's-nest, 
that  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  reply 
to  this  fire  never  once  occurred  to  me ; 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  shell 
came  hurtling  over  the  battery  at  a  height 
of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  I  had 
barely  presence  of  mind  enough  to  duck 
my  head  1  The  enemy  got  the  range 
with  surprising  quickness  and  accuracy  ; 
and  as  shell  after  shell  plunged  into  the 
hillside  just  below  our  embankment,  or 
flew  overhead  and  exploded  in  the  nar- 
row valley  behind  us,  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
like  to  change  places  with  the  officer  in 
the  bomb-proof  observation-cellar.  As 
the  Russian  guns  were  fired  at  a  high 
angle,  the  shells,  when  they  reached  our 
side  of  the  valley,  were  rapidly  falling ;  so 
that  the  parapet  did  not  afford  adequate 
protection  to  a  man  standing  thirty  feet 
behind  it.  Reasoning  this  out,  with 
considerable  mental  agility,  and  noticing 
that  most  of  the  projectiles  went  over 
the  center  of  the  position,  I  walked  to 
the  right  of  the  battery  and  moved  closer 
in  to  the  parapet,  just  behind  the  last 
gun.  I  had  hardly  made  this  change  of 
base  when  a  shell  plunged  into  the  hill- 
side at  that  end  of  the  position,  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  away,  and  threw  dirt 
all  over  me.  Fortunately,  it  did  not 
burst.     A  few  minutes  later  another 
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struck  near  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  battery,  and  that,  too,  failed  to 
explode.  The  next  three  or  four  went 
overhead  and  gave  us  a  short  respite. 

To  an  inexperienced  person  there  is 
something  peculiarly  disconcerting  and 
terrifying  in  shell  fire.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly dangerous — in  fact,  in  a  general 
engagement,  it  is  six  or  seven  times  less 
dangerous  than  rifle  fire — but  the  swelling 
crescendo  of  the  approaching  missile,  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  or  avoiding  it,  and 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  final  explosion 
make  an  impression  upon  the  imagina- 
tion that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  peril.  It  is  somewhat  like  standing 
in  a  four-track  railway  tunnel  and  listen- 
ing to  the  crescendo  roar  of  an  unlighted 
locomotive  approaching  at  a  speed  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  You  cannot  see 
it ;  you  don't  know  on  which  track  it  is ; 
and  you  are  conscious  that  if  you  try  to 
avoid  it  by  running  this  way  or  that,  you 
may  throw  yourself  directly  in  front  of  it. 
You  therefore  await  the  result  with  a 
feeling  of  blended  helplessness  and  terror. 

If  the  whirl  of  a  6-inch  shell  is  per- 
fectly true,  it  makes  a  hurtling  sound 
like  that  produced  by  the  blended  wing- 
beats  of  a  hundred  migrating  ducks  as 
they  pass  close  over  your  head.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rotation  of  the  shell  is  not  true, 
or  if  its  bearing  happens  to  be  a  little 
ragged  when  it  leaves  the  gun,  it  makes 
a  noise  like  the  tearing  of  strong  silk. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  you  can  begin  to 
hear  this  noise  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
it  has  the  effect  of  silk  that  is  being  torn 
by  an  invisible  spirit  of  the  air  as  he 
approaches  you  at  a  speed  of  six  hun- 
dred feet  a  second.  It  is  this  swift  cres- 
cendo of  sound  that  is  most  trying  to 
the  nerves.  In  the  last  twelve  hundred 
feet  it  becomes  so  loud  that  you  think 
you  must  be  able  to  see  the  projectile 
that  causes  it ;  but  the  sky  is  empty,  and 
the  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  is  a 
spraying  fountain  of  dirt,  or  a  geyser  of 
earth  and  stones  with  a  heart  of  volcanic 
fire  at  the  point  where  the  infernal  missile 
strikes.  To  me  the  Russian  shells 
always  seemed  to  say,  "Here  I  Come, 
Here  I  Come,  Here  I  Come,  HERE  I 
COME,  BANG  1 1 1"  and  just  before  the 
final  "  BANG  111"  I  was  always  prepared 
for  sudden  death. 


After  we  had  been  under  fire  behind 
the  naval  gun  battery  for  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Cur- 
tis that  the  voice  of  one  of  our  donkeys 
praising  Confucius  in  the  courtyard  of 
our  Chinese  house  at  Liukiaton  would 
be  a  much  pleasanter  sound  than  the 
ripping  of  silken  canopies  overhead  by 
invisible  Russian  shells,  and  that  if  he 
had  seen  all  that  he  wanted  to  of 
this  artillery  duel,  I  was  ready  to  go 
home.  Before  we  could  get  under  shel- 
ter we  had  to  follow  a  path  which,  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards, 
was  so  exposed  that  I  saw  thirty  shells 
fall  on  or  near  it  the  very  next  afternoon. 
In  order  to  get  across  this  danger  zone 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  determined  to 
run.  I  had  seen  Japanese  soldiers  run- 
ning across  a  precisely  similar  place  in 
the  valley  behind  us,  and  I  didn't  pre- 
tend to  be  any  more  courageous  than 
veterans  of  the  Third  Army.  As  we  left 
the  shelter  of  the  parapet  Mr.  Curtis  was 
in  advance ;  but,  hearing  the  hurtle  of  an 
approaching  shell,  he  started,  apparently, 
to  come  back.  Just  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  turning,  the  projectile  struck  on 
the  path  and  threw  up  a  spray  of  earth 
and  stones  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  him, 
and  with  the  shock  of  the  surprise  he 
last  his  balance  and  fell.  If  the  shell 
had  burst,  I  should  have  thought  that  a 
fragment  of  it  had  struck  him ;  but  as 
there  was  no  explosion,  I  concluded  that 
he  had  fallen  accidentally.  He  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  we  rushed  down  the 
path,  Lieutenant  Oata  following  at  as 
rapid  a  walk  as  he  thought  entirely 
consistent  with  his  dignity  as  a  Japanese 
officer. 

When  we  finally  got  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  bat- 
tery, Mr.  Curtis  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  This  is  about  the  liveliest  birthday  I've 
ever  had."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  if 
that  last  shell  had  happened  to  explode, 
your  birthday  would  probably  have  been 
your  deathday.  This  is  a  case  where 
we  owe  our  safety  to  the  carelessness, 
corruption,  or  inefficiency  of  the  Russian 
officers  who  supplied  Port  Arthur  with  a 
lot  of  defective  ammunition.  It  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  By 
rights  we  both  ought  to  be  on  our  way 
to  a  hospital  in  stretchers, 
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HARVARD  STATION  AT  AREQUIPA 

Here  there  are  four  telescopes,  including  the  great  Bruce  photographic  instrument  with  which  Saturn's  ninth  satellite  was 
discovered.  The  peak  of  £1  Misti,  behind,  is  15,000  feet  high,  and  a  meteorological  station  has  been  established  on  its  summit. 


THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY 

This  observatory  is  situated  on  Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose\  California,  4,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  two  most 
powerful  instruments  are  the  great  refractor  of  36  inches  aperture,  and  the  Crossley  reflector  used  for  photography. 


iRK.ES  OBSERVATORY 


Situated  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  bt.t  belonging  to  the  Chicago  University.  Its  great  refractor  Is  40  inches  in 
aperture,  and  the  tube  is  65  feet  long.  This  is  thj  most  powerful  telescope,  at  present  in  operation,  la  the  world. 
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The  Achievements  of 
Astronomical  Photography 

By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 


THE  triumphs  of  astronomical  pho- 
tography have  lately  followed  so 
close  upon  one  another's  heels 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  track  of  them. 
Three  new  satellites  have  within  a  short 
time  been  added  to  the  known  number 
of  members  of  our  solar  system,  by  the 
aid  of  photography  ;  while  discoveries 
of  new  stars,  variable  stars,  double  stars 
too  close  to  be  separated  with  telescopes, 
star  clouds  and  black  gaps  and  lanes  in 
the  Milky  Way,  nebulae  of  wonderful 
forms  entangled  in  star-clusters,  and 
great  spiral  and  vortical  nebulae,  some 
resembling  whirlpools  and  some  spinning 
pinwheels,  are  continually  being  an- 
nounced. 

Photography  has  so  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  astronomical  observation  that 
Herschel,  Arago,  and  Bond,  returning 
to  their  observatories,  would  be  amazed 
to  see,  in  place  of  the  traditional  gray- 
haired  astronomer  gazing  through  his 
mighty  telescope  to  find  new  wonders  in 
the  heavens,  a  roomful  of  young  women 
bending  over  little  plates  of  glass  and, 
with  microscopes  and  delicate  measuring 
instruments,  intently  studying  minute 
black  specks  to  discover  new  stars  and 
satellites  among  them.  For  the  finer 
work  of  the  astronomer  the  eye  has  been 
superseded  by  the  sensitized  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  the  modern  method 
consists,  not  in  gazing  into  the  heavens 
at  night,  but  in  letting  the  heavens  picture 
themselves  on  photographs  which  can  be 
studied  at  leisure  in  the  full  light  of  day. 

The  photographic  plate  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  telescope  has  proved  itself  far 
superior  to  the  human  retina  in  the 
power  to  penetrate  celestial  space  and 
to  reveal  the  infinite  variety  of  phenom- 
ena existing  there.  Its  superiority  de- 
pends principally  upon  three  things : 

First,  it  can  "  see  "  by  kinds  of  radia- 


tion which  make  no  impression  upon  the 
eye.  The  heavenly  bodies  pour  forth 
rays  that  are  not  light,  as  our  eyes  under- 
stand light,  but  which  are  capable  of 
making  visible  impressions  on  a  chemi- 
cally prepared  surface.  Thus  objects  and 
strange  shapes  of  things  in  the  sky,,  of 
whose  existence  we  should  never  have 
dreamed  if  we  had  been  limited  to  the 
visual  use  of  telescopes,  are  rendered 
visible  in  photographs. 

Second,  the  photographic  plate  can 
accumulate  the  impressions  made  by  the 
light-waves  impinging  upon  it,  and  pile 
up  their  effects  until,  though  insensible 
at  first,  they  become  at  length  unmistaka- 
ble and  even  conspicuous.  The  power 
of  the  eye  to  see  reaches  its  limit  in  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second.  During  that  brief 
interval  the  image  on  the  retina  may 
strengthen,  but  it  can  go  no  further. 
There  can  be  no  accumulation  of  the 
effect,  and  if  the  eye  is  strained  in'  the 
attempt  to  see  more,  its  power  weakens, 
the  vision  becomes  blurred,  and  the  final 
impression  is  less  distinct  than  the  first. 
The  retina  is  simply  like  a  mirror  which 
reflects  just  the  light  that  strikes  it,' but 
retains  nothing,  and  the  moment  the 
light  is  withdrawn  becomes  as  blank  as 
before. 

Third,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  the  photographic 
plate  makes  a  permanent  and  original 
record.  What  one  man's  eye  alone  sees 
can  be  shown  to  another  only  through 
the  intervention  of  the  hand,  imperfectly 
representing  by  a  drawing  the  object  of 
vision.  But  the  photograph  makes  its 
record  on  the  spot,  without  error  and 
subject  to  no  idiosyncrasy.  You  cannot 
draw  a  star  or  a  cluster  of  stars ;  no  art- 
ist could  truly  represent  a  great  nebula ; 
the  complicated  landscapes  of  the  moon 
defy  all  attempts  at  delineation — but  the 
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photographic  plate  pictures  all  these 
things  exactly  as  they  are,  although  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  details  that 
entirely  escape  the  eye,  either  because 
of  the  excessive  faintness  of  the  objects 
or  because  non-visible  radiations  stream- 


for  examination.  Important  astronomi- 
cal discoveries  may  also  lie  dormant  for 
months  on  the  photographic  negatives. 
This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  in  the 
history  of  the  Harvard  Observatory 
negatives.  This  observatory  has  its  head- 


GREAT  CLUSTER  IN  HERCULES 

Photographed  by  the  Crossley  reflector ;  exposure  two  hours.  This  assemblage,  composed,  it  is  believed, 
of  12,000 or  15,000  stars,  can  just  be  discerned  asa  faint  speck  by  the  naked  eye  if  one  knows  exactly  where  to 
look.  A  telescope  shows  the  stars,  but  only  a  photograph  serves  to  fix  their  relative  positions  with  accuracy. 


ing  from  them  are  translated  by  the  sen- 
sitive chemicals  into  visible  shapes. 

From  the  fact  that  the  astronomical 
photograph  is  a  permanent  record  it 
results  that  a  picture  of  a  part  of  the 
sky  may  be  taken  on  one  side  of  the 
earth,  and  a  new  star  or  new  planet  con- 
tained in  it  may  be  discovered  on  the 
other  side  when  the  plate  is  sent  there 


quarters  and  its  corps  of  trained  inspect- 
ors and  investigators  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  while  its  most  powerful  photo- 
graphic telescope  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  at  Arequipa,  Peru.  The 
plates  exposed  at  Arequipa  are  devel- 
oped, and  then,  without  particular  exam- 
ination, except  in  special  cases,  are  care- 
fully packed  up  and  forwarded  to  Cam- 
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bridge,  where,  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  done  thoroughly,  they 
are  minutely  inspected  for 
anything  new  or  remarkable 
that  they  may  contain.  But 
even  if  nothing  new  is  found 
upon  them  at  the  time,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  some- 
thing new,  and  possibly  start- 
lingly  new,  may  not  be  there. 
They  are  labeled  and  laid 
away  for  reference,  because 
after  a  while  they  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  new  plates  repre- 
senting the  same  parts  of  the 
heavens  at  a  later  date,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  new 
plates  with  the  older  ones 
may  reveal  at  once  some  re- 
markable change  taking  place 
among  the  stars. 

Thus  these  plates  may  be 
likened  to  the  volumes  of  a 
great  library,  or  to  the  files 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  They 
are  truly  historical  in  their 
nature.    They  contain  a  self- 
written  history  of  the  starry 
heavens,  such  as  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  procure,  and   as  could 
hardly  have  been  dreamed 
of,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  astronomers  had  to 
depend  upon  eye  observa- 
tions.   A  real  and  trustwor- 
thy history  of  the  stars  be- 
came practicable  only  after 
the  development  of  astro- 
nomical photography.  This 
was  recognized  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  when  an  astro- 
nomical congress  assembled 
in  Paris  and  determined  that 
a  photographic  chart  of  the 
entire   heavens   should  be 
made.    Fourteen  observato- 
ries in  various  parts  of  the 
world  afterward  took  part  in 
the  making  of  this  chart, 
which  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  plates,  each  cov- 
ering a  small  space  of  the 
sky.  But  the  plan  of  the  Har- 
vard astronomers  is  different, 
since  their  method  is  to  pho- 


THE  MOON,  SEVENTEEN  UAVS  OLD 

One  of  Professor  Ritchey's  splendid  lunar  photographs  made  with  the  40-inch 
Yerkes  telescope.  The  splotch  with  irregular  radiations  below  the  center  is  the 
crater  mountain  Copernicus ;"  the  white  oval  near  the  top  (south)  with  long 
radiating;  streaks  surrounding  it  is  the  great  crater  Tycho."  Near  the  bottom 
(north)  In  the  midst  of  a  relatively  light  region  may  be  seen  the  small  dark 
oval  plain  of  "  Plato." 


THE  MOON,  EIGHT  DAYS  OLD 

Also  one  of  Professor  Ritchey's  photographs.  "  Copernicus  "  here  shows  as  a 
perfect  circle  near  the  right-hand  edge,  below  the  center.  To  its  left  the  moun- 
tain range  of  the  '  Apennines  "  runs  off  to  the  edge  of  the  dark  oval  Mare 
Sereniiatis  (Sea  of  Serenity).  The  largest  of  the  great  irregular  mountain-bor- 
dered plains  near  the  top  is  Clavius."  Below  "  Clavius  "  appears  "  Tycho," 
another  circular  crater,  SO  miles  across. 
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The  naked  eye  sees  six  or  seven  small  stars  in  a  cluster  ;  the  telescope  shows  hundreds  of  stars  in  the  same 
space  ;  and  the  photographic  plate  reveals,  together  with  the  stars,  a  complex  mass  of  nebulosity,  densest 
about  the  principal  stars.  The  latter  are  obscured  in  the  picture  through  the  effects  of  over-exposure. 

tograph  the  same  parts  of  the  sky  again  brought  up  to  date ;  the  Harvard  charts 

and  again  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  are  like  periodical  documents,  keeping 

great  chart  is  like  a  history  written  once  for  the  history  close  up  to  date  all  the  while, 

all,  which  may  occasionally  be  revised  and  A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of 
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these  records  of  celestial  history  was 
furnished  when  the  amazing  new  star  of 
1901  suddenly  blazed  out  in  the  constel- 
lation Perseus.  When  the  stranger  was 
first  noticed  in  the  heavens  on  February 
22,  it  was  already  as  bright  as  the 
second  magnitude,  and  was  swiftly  in- 
creasing, so  that  a  few  nights  later  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  north- 
em  sky.  The  question  arose,  "When 
did  it  first  become  visible,  and  was  there 
any  faint  star  at  that  point  in  the  sky 
before  the  outburst  occurred  ?"  A  con- 
sultation of  the  Harvard  negatives,  and 
of  others  which  had  been  made  of  that 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  furnished  an 
answer.  These  negatives  showed  that 
on  February  19,  only  three  nights  before 
the  new  star  was  first  noticed  glaring 
red  among  the  well-known  stars  in  Per- 
seus, there  had  been  nothing  at  that 
point  which  even  the  photographic  eye 
could  detect. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  discovery  of  three  new  satellites  in 
the  solar  system  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy. The  first  of  these  is  the  ninth 
satellite  of  Saturn,  which  has  been  named 
Phoebe,  and  which  was  discovered  by 
Professor  William  H.  Pickering  on  plates 
made  with  the  Bruce  photographic  tele- 
scope at  the  Arequipa  station.  Profes- 
sor Pickering's  discovery  was  first  an- 
nounced in  March,  1899.  He  had  an 
idea  that  Saturn  might  possess  additional 
satellites  besides  the  eight  already  known, 
and  he  caused  negatives  to  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
his  assumption.  A  careful  search  among 
the  faint  specks  on  the  plates,  each  rep- 
resenting the  image  of  a  star,  resulted 
in  the  detection  of  a  minute  object  near 
Satum  which  manifestly  could  not  be  a 
star,  because  negatives  taken  on  succes- 
sive dates  showed  that  it  was  in  motion. 
Further  study  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  revolving  about  Saturn — in  other 
■words,  it  was  the  sought-for  satellite. 

But  the  images  of  the  new  satellite  on 
the  photographic  plates  were  very  faint, 
and  a  final  satisfactory  verification  of 
the  discovery  was  not  obtained  until 
last  summer,  when,  many  additional  pho- 
tographs having  been  made  at  Arequipa, 
Phoebe  was  more  distinctly  recognized 
on  them,  and  her  line  of  motion  was 


A  "  WHIRLPOOL  "  NEBULA 


This  astonishing  object,  utterly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
and  revealing  but  a  suggestion  of  its  spiral  shape  to  the  most 
powerful  telescopes,  is  in  the  constellation  Canes  Veuatici, 
The  photograph  was  made  by  the  Crossley  reflector  with  four 
hours'  exposure. 

made  out  with  so  much  certainty  that  it 
became  possible  to  calculate  the  elements 
of  the  orbit.  Then  the  surprising  dis- 
covery was  made  that  the  new  satellite 
travels  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
pursued  by  all  the  rest  of  Saturn's  at- 
tendants ;  they  all  have  a  "  direct "  revo- 
lution, corresponding  with  that  of  the 
planet's  rotation  on  its  axis,  viz.,  from 
west  to  east.  But  Phoebe,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  a  far  greater  distance  from  Sat- 
urn than  any  of  the  others — nearly  eight 


"  STAR  CLOUD  "  IX  THE  MILKY  WAY 


This  is  one  of  Professor  Barnard's  wonderful  Galactic  pho- 
tographs. It  shows  a  rich  region  in  the  little  constellation 
Scutum  SoSieskii.  The  reader  will  notice  the  remarkable 
distribution  of  starry  and  comparatively  blank  spaces  and  the 
dark  lanes. 
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GREAT  NEBULA   IN  OKION 

The  largest  nebula  visible  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  Orion's  "  sword,"  and  can  be  faintly 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  A  good  opera-class  shows  it  as  a 
hair-looking  star.  Photograph  by  the  Crossley  reflector ; 
exposure  40  minutes. 

million  miles — revolves  from  east  to 
west.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Phoebe  was  originally  a 
comet  which  has  been  made  a  captive 
by-falling  within  the  sphere  of  Saturn's 
attraction,  but  Professor  Pickering  is 
disposed  to  think  that  there  is  another 
explanation  of  her  peculiar  revolution. 
The  next  satellite  to  be  discovered 


MAKING  AN   ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPH 

The  plate-holder  is  seen  clamped  to  the  eye  end  of  the  40- 
inch  Yerkes  telescope.  To  shut  out  the  non-photographic 
rays  and  thus  sharpen  the  image  Professor  Ritchey  employs 
a  yellowish-tinted  screen. 


quite  recently  by  photographic  aid  is 
the  sixth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  the  finding 
of  which  was  announced  last  January  by 
Professor  Perrine,  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory. The  discovery  was  made  with 
the  Crossley  reflecting  telescope,  which, 
as  a  photographic  instrument,  is  fully 
the  equal  of  the  Bruce  telescope  at  Are- 
quipa. 

The  third  discovery  of  the  same  kind 
is  still  more  recent.  It  is  that  of  a  sev- 
enth satellite  of  Jupiter.  This  discovery 
was  also  made  by  Professor  Perrine  at 
the  Lick  Observatory  with  the  aid  of  the 
Crossley  telescope,  the  image  of  the  new 
satellite  appearing  on  photographs  taken 
since  January  2.  The  announcement  of 
the  discovery  was  not  made  until  Feb- 
ruary 27,  for  astronomers  are  exceedingly 
cautious  in  such  things. 

The  finding  of  new  stars  and  satellites 
is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  work 
now  conducted  by  photographic  means. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  photography 
has  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the  discovery 
of  minor   planets,  or  asteroids.  The 
larger  bodies  of  this  kind  having  all  been 
detected   before   astronomical  photog? 
raphy  was  developed,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  group  being  of  extremely 
small  magnitude,  the  work  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  peculiar  power  of  accumu- 
lating faint  impressions  which  the  pho- 
tographic plate  possesses.    This  power 
also  enables  the  astronomer  to  measure 
the  very  singular  changes  of  light  which 
a  few  of  the  minor  planets  undergo. 
The   most   notable   instance  of  such 
changes  is  furnished  by  the  asteroid 
Eros.    Photographs  of  this  strange  little 
world,  which  perhaps  does  not  exceed 
twenty  miles  in  diameter,  show  that  at 
certain  times  it  reflects  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  at  other  times.  The 
variation  in  the  size  of  its  images  on 
the  plates  gives  the  evidence  of  these 
changes,  which  could  not  be  so  readily 
measured  by  simple  eye  observations, 
and  from  these  changes  has  been  deduced 
the  somewhat  startling  conclusion  that 
Eros  is  not  a  round  or  globular  planet, 
but  possesses  some  extraordinary  form, 
perhaps  approximating  to  that  of  a  dumb- 
bell !    As  it  turns  over  and  over  while 
revolving  about  the  sun,  it  presents  now 
a  larger  and  now  a  smaller  area  to  the 
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Thus  called  on  account  of  its  division  by  great  clefts  into  three  principal  parts.  It  is  in  the  con- 
stellation Sagittarius.  Made  with  the  Crossley  reflector ;  exposure  three  hours.  This  mar- 
velous object  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  although  a  star  cluster  tn  its  neighborhood  is. 


sunbeams  ;  and  although  it  is  so  far  away 
that  we  cannot  actually  see  its  shape,  the 
effects  of  the  variations  in  the  extent  of 
its  illuminated  surface  are  detected  by 
the  changes  in  the  size  of  its  photo- 
graphic image. 

A  marvelous  application  of  astronom- 
ical photography  is  that  which  Professor 
Hale,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  has 
effected  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument 
called  the  spectroheliograph,  which,  when 


attached  to  a  telescope  that  is  directed 
at  the  sun,  enables  the  astronomer  to 
select  the  kind  of  light  that  he  wishes  to 
employ,  while  shutting  out  other  kinds. 
For  instance,  with  this  instrument  the 
face  of  the  sun  may  be  photographed, 
not  as  it  actually  appears  to  the  eye,  but 
as  it  would  appear  if  the  only  light  it 
shone  by  were  that  given  off  from  the 
clouds  of  calcium  vapor  in  its  atmos- 
pheric shell.    Similarly,  it  may  be  photo- 
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graphed  solely  by  hydrogen  light.  In 
this  way  a  curious  analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  solar  atmosphere  becomes 
possible,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  sun  is 
enveloped  in  many  strata  of  incandes- 
cent gases  and  vapors,  lying  at  various 
levels.  A  photograph  taken  at  one  level 
with  one  kind  of  light  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  from  a  photograph 
taken  at  another  level  with  another  kind 
of  light.  It  is  believed  that  herein  may 
lie  the  clue  to  a  fundamental  discovery 
concerning  the  nature  and  mechanism 
of  the  sun ;  and  Professor  Hale,  with 
a  corps  of  assistants  and  a  spectrohelio- 
graph  of  gigantic  dimensions,  is  at  pres- 
ent stationed  on  Mount  Wilson,  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
method  of  investigation  to  the  farthest 
attainable  limit.  Some  of  these  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  by  selected  light  make 
it  appear  fantastically  unlike  the  brilliant 
orb  of  day  with  which  ordinary  mortals 
are  acquainted. 

Far  more  spectacular  than  the  photo- 
graphic star  charts,  and  even  than  the 
remarkable  solar  pictures  just  mentioned, 
are  the  photographs  that  have  been 
made  within  a  few  years  past  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  nebula?.  Photographs 
of  such  objects  as  the  Hercules  and  the 
Centaurus  star  clusters  are  also  very 
striking  and  beautiful,  especially  when 
copied  in  the  form  of  a  transparency 
and  then  thrown  greatly  magnified  upon 
a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

The  moon,  on  account  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  features  and  the  relatively 
great  area  that  it  exposes  to  the  camera, 
is  an  admirable  subject  for  photography. 
The  negatives  will  bear  considerable 
enlargement,  and  the  details  of  the  im- 
mense crateriform  mountains,  the  rugged 
"  Alpine  "  and  "  Apennine  "  ranges,  and 
the  delicately  modeled  and  shaded  sur- 
faces of  the  vast  plains,  like  the  Mare 
Imbrium  and  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  come 
out  with  pleasing  distinctness,  while  the 
startling  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow 
where  towering  lines  of  cliffs  and  lofty 
peaks  run  along  the  border  of  an  ancient 
"  sea  bed  "  appear  as  realistic  as  if  the 
observer  were  viewing  the  scene  with  a 
powerful  telescope.  The  photographic 
eye,  however,  is  not  exactly  like  the 
human  eye,  even  when  surveying  so 


comparatively  near-by  and  visually  clear 
an  object  as  the  moon,  and  some  of  the 
lunar  landscapes  show  shadings  and 
other  details  in  the  photographs  which 
are  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  seen  by  direct 
observation. 

The  finest  lunar  photographs  have 
been  made  at  the  Paris  observatory,  the 
Lick  observatory,  the  Yerkes  observa- 
tory by  Mr.  Ritchey,  and  by  Professor 
William  H.  Pickering  at  a  station  selected 
for  the  purpose  in  Jamaica.  Professor 
Pickering's  photographs,  taken  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  have  been  combined 
to  form  a  complete  photographic  chart 
of  the  moon,  and  it  is  upon  certain  fea- 
tures revealed  by  these  photographs  that 
he  bases  his  conclusion  that  there  is  yet 
volcanic  activity  as  well  as  some  form  of 
vegetation  surviving  on  our  apparently 
dead  satellite.  The  pictures  also  show 
the  small  areas  which  Professor  Picker- 
ing thinks  indicate  the  presence  of  snow 
or  hoar-frost  on  the  moon. 

The  photographs  of  nebula?  are  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all,  on  account  of 
the  impressive  forms,  the  curious  com- 
plication of  details,  the  delicate  texture, 
and  the  evidences  of  internal  motion 
which  they  exhibit.  A  magnificent  series 
of  nebular  photographs  was  taken  with 
the  Crossley  reflector  at  Mount  Hamil- 
ton (the  Lick  observatory)  by  the  late 
Professor  Keeler  shortly  before  his  death. 
"  Whirlpool "  and  spiral  nebula?  were 
known  to  exist  before  the  days  of  pho- 
tography, for  Lord  Rosse's  and  other 
giant  telescopes  had  revealed  a  few  of 
them,  but  the  immense  number  of  these 
singular  objects  and  the  significance  of 
their  forms  were  not  fully  appreciated 
until  after  the  publication  of  Professor 
Keeler's  photographs.  These  nebulae 
literally  swarm  in  some  parts  of  the  sky, 
but  without  the  aid  of  photography  we 
should  probably  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  Their  discovery  has 
been  a  blow  to  the  extension  of  Laplace's 
nebular  hypothesis  as  a  universally  ap- 
plicable explanation  of  the  origin  of 
revolving  systems  of  suns  and  planets. 
The  spiral  lines  shown  by  these  nebulae 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  practically 
circular  rings  of  nebulous  matter  as- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem during  an  early  stage  of  its  forma- 
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tion,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  which 
the  planets  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed.  While  this  may  have  been  the 
process  of  creation  in  our  system  and  in 
many  other  systems,  the  photographs  of 
spiral  nebulae  seem  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  universal. 

Isaac  Roberts  in  England  was  the 
first  to  obtain  a  photograph  revealing  the 
elliptical  form  of  the  great  nebula  in  the 
constellation  Andromeda,  and  he  also 
photographed  many  of  the  spiral  nebulae. 
His  picture  of  the  Andromeda  nebula 


fairly  caused  a  sensation.  Drawings  of 
it,  made  with  the  aid  of  great  telescopes, 
had  shown  the  existence  of  mysterious 
dark  rifts,  the  nature  of  which  remained 
obscure  until  Mr.  Roberts's  photograph 
suddenly  disclosed  the  significant  and 
extremely  interesting  fact  that  they  are 
the  comparatively  empty  spaces  between 
enormous  elliptical  rings  which  are  ar- 
ranged one  within  another,  surrounding 
an  immense  central  condensation.  The 
forms  exhibited  by  this  nebula  can  be 
reconciled  without  difficulty  with  the 
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Laplace  hypothesis,  while  those  of  the 
spiral  nebulae  cannot. 

The  great  Orion  nebula  is  also  a  most 
imposing  object  in  the  photographs ;  but 
most  singular  of  all  is  the  wonderfully 
complex  nebulous  mass  which  appears 
to  be  entangled  with  the  stars  of  the 
Pleiades.  Here,  intermingled  with  the 
stars,  there  are  straight  lines,  curved 
lines,  spirals,  and  knots  of  nebulous 
matter,  parts  of  which  resemble  handfuls 
of  fine  silvery  flax  combed  out  and 
streaming  in  a  wind. 


Yet  another  great  branch  of  astro- 
nomical photography  pertains  to  the 
Milky  Way.  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard, 
of  the  Yerkes  observatory,  has  been  the 
leader  in  this  direction,  and  his  photo- 
graphs of  vast  star  clouds,  seamed  with 
dark  rifts  and  occasionally  showing  in- 
explicable black  holes,  in  which  not  the 
faintest  star  is  to  be  seen,  are  among  the 
most  astonishing  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  phenomena  that  the  photo- 
graphic eye  of  astronomy  has  yet  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. 


April 

By  Joel  Benton 

April — maid  of  many  faces — 
Comes  with  all  her  wayward  graces, — 
Tears  and  smiles,  and  hoydenish  laughter, 
And  chameleon  tricks  thereafter. 

Decked  with  hyacinthine  curls, 
She — the  rompiest  of  girls — 
Sprinkles  snow-drops  in  the  green, 
Where  Arctic  snow  is  plainly  seen. 

Crocuses  and  daffodils, 
Whilst  the  rivulet's  channel  fills, 
Salute  the  floesome-patched  blue  sky, 
Swayed  by  each  breeze  that  loiters  by. 

The  vagrant  South-wind,  spiced  with  miles 
Of  fragrance  from  far  coral  isles, 
Repeats  its  wooing,  soft  control 
Of  meadow,  hillside,  ledge,  and  knoll — 

Sheds  nurturing  balm  and  nectar  sweet 
Where  moss  and  woodside  blossoms  meet ; 
And  to  the  swift-enleafing  trees 
Murmurs  its  lisping  melodies. 

Once  more  the  bluebird's  gurgling  throat 
Brings  back  its  old-time  jubilant  note ; 
While  over  all  the  fields,  like  rain. 
Falls  the  song-sparrow's  matchless  strain. 

The  wonder  of  the  leaf  of  grass 
Thrills  us  again,  and  shall  not  pass ; 
While  Life,  new-born  in  copse  and  dell, 
Still  flaunts  its  unsolved  miracle  1 
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Evan  Roberts,  the  Welsh  Revivalist 

By  E.  Douglas  Sheilds 


SIX  months  ago  the  world  had  not 
heard  of  Evan  Roberts.  Now  in 
all  thinking  circles  he  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities 
of  the  time.  Of  the  thousands  of  people 
of  many  nationalities  who  are  flocking  to 
Wales  to  see  what  this  revival  is  like 
that  every  one  is  talking  of,  not  one 
would  feel  that  he  had  seen  it  unless  he 
had  seen  Evan  Roberts,  the  central  fig- 
ure on  whom  its  white  light  is  focused, 
and  who  seems  to  be  at  once  its  cause 
and  its  result. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
a  tall,  fair,  gracefully  built  young  man, 
who  looks  younger  than  his  twenty-six 


years,  and  who  fails  to  impress  us  as 
possessing  any  qualities,  intellectual  or 
otherwise,  above  the  average.  Except 
for  a  smile  of  some  charm,  and  an  air  of 
purity  about  his  person,  he  might  easily 
pass  without  notice  of  any  kind.  Evan 
Roberts  is  the  son  of  a  sturdy  and 
independent  couple  who  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  Welsh  mining  class  in 
Wales.  His  father  is  a  collier  of  ster- 
ling character,  not  noted  for  any  specially 
marked  traits ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  it  is  to  the  mother  that 
may  be  traced  some  of  the  religious  sim- 
plicity and  zeal  that  are  so  majked  in 
the  son.    Until  the  summer  of  1904  no 
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one  would  have  dreamed  that  there  was 
hidden  in  the  tall,  fair  young  collier, 
somewhat  studious  and  also  musical,  the 
leader  of  a  great  religious  movement, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  initiator  of  a  new 
form  of  revival,  and  one  of  rare  spiritual 
beauty.  As  every  one  knows,  there  are 
revivals  and  revivals. 

It  was  very  natural  and  very  ordinary 
that  the  son  of  a  Welsh  collier  should 
wish  to  be  a  minister  ;  and  education  in 
Wales  has  for  long  been  so  well  organ- 
ized that  this  was  not  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. Religious  teaching  is  on  the 
same  thorough  and  comprehensive  lines 
as  the  secular.  Each  scholar  in  the 
Sunday-schools — and  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  a  child  does  not  go  to  Sun- 
day-school— passes  through  a  carefully 
arranged  course  of  Bible  teaching,  which 
culminates  in  classes  for  adults  often 
dealing  with  questions  connected  with 
the  higher  criticism,  and  attended  by 
almost  the  whole  congregation. 

Upon  this  substratum  of  education  and 
the  emotional  tendency  of  the  people 
build  up  prosperous  times  and  the  indul- 
gence in  gambling,  drinking,  intemper- 
ance, and  other  evils  which  so  often 
accompany  them,  and  one  will  readily 
grasp  the  condition  of  Wales  even  as 
late  as  six  months  ago.  Church  services 
had  also  degenerated,  and  had  become 
little  more  than  an  opportunity  for  elo- 
quence on  the  part  of  the  preachers, 
three  of  whom  would  deliver  sermons 
during  one  service,  the  main  result  being 
lively  discussions  among  the  people  as 
to  which  had  most  distinguished  himself. 
Very  often  such  services  met  in  the  open 
air,  when  the  bare,  severe  Welsh  hills 
•vould  resound  with  the  singing. 

The  impulse  towards  God — this  might 
expressed  in  various  ways,  but  under- 
go them  all  would  be  this  most  sim- 
one — which  was  moving  the  sub- 

•lsciousness  of  the  whole  Welsh  nation 
iad  shown  itself  very  strongly  in  a  cer- 
tain church  in  Cardiganshire  in  the  spring 
of  1 904.  The  minister  had  been  praying 
in  a  special  manner  for  a  revival  both  in 
his  own  heart  and  among  the  young  of 
his  church.  At  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Tieeting  a  young  girl  who  had  been  pass- 
■g  through  a  period  of  struggle  and 

»ubt  made  public  and  joyful  announce- 


ment of  her  love  for  Jesus.  It  was  then 
that  the  "  revival,"  as  such,  began.  A 
party  of  these  Endeavorers,  fired  with 
zeal  and  joy  in  their  newly  gained  power, 
went  from  place  to  place  speaking  to 
their  fellows.  They  came  to  the  vil- 
lage in  which  Evan  Roberts  was  stay- 
ing, and  it  was  at  one  of  their  meetings 
that  he  had  the  vision  to  go  to  his  own 
village. 

As  told  by  himself,  his  spiritual  his- 
tory may  be  summarized  as  follows :  For 
years  he  had  thought  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, was  a  member  of  a  church,  and  a 
worker  in  the  Sunday-school.  But  it  was 
not  until  about  eighteen  months  ago  that 
he  really  became  a  Christian,  He  devoted 
much  time  to  prayer,  and  used  to  take  his 
Bible  down  into  the  mine  with  him  and 
snatch  a  moment  now  and  then  to  read. 
At  that  time  he  spent  so  much  time  in  his 
room  praying  that  his  landlady  thought 
he  was  mad  and  asked  him  to  leave. 
What  distressed  him  most  was  the  thought 
that  the  Church  seemed  a  failure  and 
Christianity  a  failure  also.  Like  most 
souls  that  have  come  into  close  com- 
munion with  the  unseen,  he  prayed  fast- 
ing in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  and 
in  the  early  morning.  It  was  on  one 
such  occasion  that  he  awoke  from  sleep 
to  find  himself,  as  he  says,  "  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  Almighty  God.  For 
the  space  of  four  hours  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  with  him  as  a  man  speaks  face 
to  face  with  a  friend.  At  five  o'clock  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  again  returned  to 
earth.  This  continued  for  every  morn- 
ing for  four  months.  Always  I  enjoyed 
four  hours  of  that  wonderful  commun- 
ion." 

After  leaving  the  Loughor,  the  scene 
of  these  visions,  and  going  to  college  to 
be  trained  for  the  ministry,  they  ceased, 
and  Evan  Roberts  was  plunged  in  dark- 
ness. But  at  last  they  returned,  and 
when  God  visited  him  again,  He  told 
him  he  must  go  and  speak  to  the  people 
in  his  own  village.  But  he  did  not  go  ; 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  his  own 
people.  This  story  he  has  told  in  per- 
fect simplicity,  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  But,  in  reply  to  the  sympathetic 
questions  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  whose 
pamphlet  on  the  Welsh  Revival  is  being 
widely  sold  in  England  and  America,  he 
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added  that  He  who  appeared  to  him  was 
not  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  personal  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  young  prophet 
had  a  natural  aversion  to  going  to  his 
own  country,  and  remained  away,  but 
was  ill  at  ease.  One  Sunday  during  the 
service  a  vision  kept  appearing  before 
him — a  vision  in  which  he  saw  the 
school-room  in  his  own  village,  and  sit- 
ting in  rows  his  old  companions  and  all 
the  young  people,  and  he  himself  ad- 
dressing them.  A  voice  said,  "  Go  and 
speak  to  these  people."  B'or  a  long 
time  he  resisted,  until  at  last  he  could 
resist  no  longer,  and  said,  "  I  will  go." 
And  instantly  the  vision  departed.  His 
next  step  was  to  go  to  his  tutor  and 
ask  him  if  the  vision  was  of  God  or 
the  devil.  With  enviable  directness  he 
answered  that  the  devil  does  not  put 
good  thoughts  into  the  mind  ;  and  on 
further  consultation  he  quite  agreed  that 
the  young  student  should  leave  college 
and  obey  this  vision.  So  Evan  Roberts 
went  home,  and  everything  happened  just 
as  he  had  seen.  At  first  the  young  people 
were  not  inclined  to  listen ;  but,  as  he 
says,  he  went  on,  and  at  last  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  came  down,  and  six  came  out 
for  Jesus.  But  he  prayed  for  six  more, 
and  they  all  prayed  together,  and  gradu- 
ally one  by  one  they  came  out,  but  no 
more.  And  the  young  people  saw  that 
his  prayer  had  been  answered. 

This  took  place  last  November.  Since 
then  the  fiery  cross  has  sped.  In 
every  town,  in  every  village,  souls  were 
waiting  and  ready  to  carry  it  on,  until 
now  almost  the  whole  of  Wales  is  bathed 
in  a  "  light  not  of  this  world."  A  re- 
vival which  did  not  result  in  changed 
lives  would  arouse  obviously  deserved 
scorn.  Those  scoffers  who  would  fain 
have  belittled  the  reality  of  the  Welsh 
revival  are  given  abundant  proofs  of 
its  reality.  Miners  formerly  engrossed 
in  their  round  of  work  and  evil  excite- 
ments hold  prayer-meetings  during  meal- 
times, the  dark  cavernous  vaults  echo  to 
the  singing  of  hymns,  and  many  employ 
substitutes  and  pay  them  so  that  they 
may  leave  work  and  attend  meetings  in 
the  village.  Debts  of  such  long  stand- 
ing that  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  ex- 
pected them  ever  to  be  paid  have  been 
settled  voluntarily  either  in  full  or  in 


installments.  A  man  in  London  who 
had  just  received  such  payment  from  a 
debtor  in  Wales  said  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  believed  in  Christian- 
ity. Publicans  in  many  Welsh  villages 
are  beginning  to  grow  alarmed,  as  the 
decrease  in  their  takings  spells  disaster 
to  them.  As  they  grow  gloomy  the 
tradesmen  grow  cheerful,  and  trade  has 
never  been  in  better  condition.  It  is 
now  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  magistrate 
to  receive  a  pair  of  white  gloves — which 
celebrates  the  absence  of  any  cases  to 
try.  One  result  of  the  change  in  the 
miners  is  that  the  ponies  working  under- 
ground cannot  understand  the  directions 
given  them.  A  new  vocabulary  has  to 
be  learned  by  them  as  well  as  the  re- 
formed men.  Football  and  other  sports 
which  absorbed  the  minds  of  the  youth 
have  been  abandoned  by  many.  In 
some  villages  it  has  been  necessary  to 
cancel  long-standing  events,  as  the  teams 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  revival  soon 
reached  the  colleges,  and  some  profes- 
sors had  to  protest  against  the  desertion 
of  classes  for  the  holding  of  prayer-meet- 
ings by  the  young  men. 

For  a  people  who  at  their  festivals 
will  contentedly  listen  to  eighteen  ser- 
mons in  two  days — three  at  each  of  the 
three  services  in  two  days — prayer-meet- 
ings lasting  for  six  and  eight  hours  will 
be  nothing  very  unusual.  The  wonder 
of  these  services  does  not  lie  in  their 
length.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe,  and  far  more  difficult  to 
account  for,  the  wonderful  meetings.  It 
is  there  that  one  sees  Evan  Roberts  the 
Revivalist.  But  perhaps  one  might  not 
see  him  even  though  he  were  there.  A 
prominent  lay  preacher,  one  who  had 
previously  qualified  both  as  a  physician 
and  as  a  lawyer,  but  had  finally  devoted 
himself  to  religious  work,  went  to  Wales 
to  spy  out  the  land.  Two  hours  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  service  to 
begin,  he  and  another  visitor  who  had 
cast  in  his  lot  with  him  made  their  way 
to  the  church  and  found  it  full,  and  the 
service  in  full  swing.  Going  round  to 
the  back  entrance,  they  succeeded,  with 
some  difficulty,  in  finding  standing  room 
on  the  platform.  When  next  they  thought 
of  time,  they  found  to  their  astonishment 
that  they  had  been  standing  for  three 
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hours.  But  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
Evan  Roberts,  who  was  announced  to 
be  present.  Afraid  that  he  had  stayed 
away,  as  he  sometimes  does  when  the 
Spirit  bids  him  do  so,  one  of  them 
stooped  down  and  said  to  a  young  man 
seated  near  them :  "  Evan  Roberts  was 
to  be  here ;  do  you  know  if  he  has 
arrived  ?"  "  I  am  Evan  Roberts,"  was 
the  answer.  And  then,  seeing  the  look 
of  astonishment  on  the  man's  face,  he 
added,  half  smiling :  "  You  see,  they  do 
not  need  me."  Another  instance  tells 
more  plainly  still  of  his  perfectly  natural 
and  sincere  diffidence,  how  he  deprecates 
any  importance  being  attached  to  his 
presence  at  a  meeting.  In  perfect  sin- 
cerity he  disclaims  any  share  in  the  work 
that  is  going  on.  "  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  he  says.  And  when  one  looks  at 
the  young  man,  unlearned  as  far  as 
books  are  concerned,  with  no  striking 
intellectual  gifts,  and  hears  his  simple, 
direct  talk  about  God,  and  his  sometimes 
naive  but  always  strong  pleadings  with 
his  hearers,  one  feels  that  it  is  even  as 
he  says.  There  is  nothing  in  him  to 
account  for  his  influence.  He  is  a  chan- 
nel for  the  Spirit  of  God.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  one  meeting  at  which  he  had 
promised  to  be  present,  he  put  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  people,  being 
answered  as  if  with  one  voice  : 

"  You  all  believe  in  God,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  believe  in  Christ's  promises  ?" 
"  Yes." 

Then  he  opened  his  Bible  and  read, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  and  asked, 
"  Then  you  believe  that  he  is  here  ?" 

Once  more  the  answer  came,  "  Yes." 

"  Then,"  he  said,  quietly  and  natu- 
rally, as  he  closed  the  book,  "  I  am  not 
needed  here,"  and  left  the  hall.  And  he 
was  quite  right,  he  was  not  needed.  The 
same  marvelous  spirit  was  present  which 
welds  the  people  into  one — so  that  it 
seems  as  if  individuals  had  merged  into 
that  mysterious  union  which  is  foretold 
of  the  future — and  the  meeting  proceed- 
ed as  successfully  as  if  he  had  been 
there.  The  Welsh,  as  a  nation  of  singers, 
have  found  their  best  expression  during 
this  revival  in  hymns.  And  these  are 
sung  by  the  whole  people  without  books, 
sometimes  a  refrain  repeated,  if  one  of 


the  singers  is  moved  to  begin  it,  and 
sometimes  one-half  singing  in  Welsh  and 
the  others  in  English. 

The  ordered  disorder  of  the  meetings 
is  amazing.  Just  as  the  revival  owes 
nothing  to  organization,  advertisement, 
programme-making,  so  the  services  are 
left  to  the  guiding  power  that  is  so  evi- 
dently present.  The  order  of  service 
has  been  ignored.  Ministers  and  choirs, 
the  preaching  and  the  singing,  formerly 
of  so  much  importance,  have  been  set 
aside.  Everything  is  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of — of  ?  Those  who  go  to  see  come 
away,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  it?"  can  only  answer,  "No  one 
can  tell."  One  only  knows  that  "the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  knowest 
not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit " — words  that  have  been  seen 
oftener  of  late  in  English  journals  than 
for  many  years  past. 

Let  us  take  an  ordinary  service  at 
which  Evan  Roberts  is  present.  The 
meetings  generally  begin  before  the 
time  announced.  Crowds  gather  early. 
Singing  has  brought  them  into  that  elec- 
trical frame  of  mind  upon  which  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  and  pure  force  can  play 
as  upon  a  celestial  harmonium.  As  the 
singing  ceases  and  the  young  preacher 
stands  up  to  speak,  and  an  expectant 
hush  falls  upon  the  room,  an  old,  weak, 
quavering  voice  is  heard  away  up  in  the 
gallery  beginning  the  verse  of  a  new 
hymn.  There  are  sounds  of  people  try- 
ing to  hush  the  old  woman  whose  soul 
is  singing  a  more  perfect  song  than  her 
frail  body,  but  the  young  leader  raises 
his  hand  and  stills  them.  As  soon  as 
the  verse  is  ended,  he  begins  to  put  the 
questions  that  look  almost  absurdly  sim- 
ple when  written  down,  but  which,  like 
most  simple  things,  go  deep  down  into  the 
wells  of  human  life. 

"  Will  every  member  of  a  Christian 
church  stand  up  ?" 

Many  stand,  and  a  voice  from  the 
gallery  calls  out  that  some  have  stood 
who  are  not  members.  "  Come,  friends, 
for  once  have  the  courage  to  show  your 
side.  You  will  be  welcome  to  come 
over  to  our  side  once  you  are  truly- 
ashamed  of  your  own.    Not  till  then. 
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"Will  all  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  stand  up  ? 

"  Now  for  the  question  which  Christ 
put  to  Peter.  It  is  now  put  to  each  one 
of  you  separately:  Do  you  love  Jesus 
more  than  these  ? — more  than  all  things  ?" 

The  question  startles,  and  there  is  a 
pause,  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then 
the  congregation  is  on  its  feet  and  bursts 
into  the  hymn,  "  Bring  forth  the  royal 
diadem,  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

It  turns  out  that  when  he  asks  if  all 
have  risen,  some  have  not.  "  One  has 
gone  out " — is  called  out. 

"  Bring  him  back,  Lord,  bring  him 
back  I"  prays  a  young  fellow  of  nineteen 
near  the  door.  "  Don't  let  Thy  judgment 
fall  upon  him.  He  has  felt  the  Spirit 
moving — he  said  so — but  he  is  fleeing. 
Bring  him  back." 

"  He  will  come  back,  friend,"  the  mis- 
sioner  assures  us,  "  he  will  come  back ; 
the  fact  that  he  has  run  away  is  a  proof 
that  he  will  come  back." 

The  next  question  is  one  that  gives 
relief — 

"  All  those  who  want  to  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  will  they  stand  up  ?" 

There  is  now  not  a  single  seat  occupied. 
Members,  non-members,  skeptics,  scof- 
fers— all,  all  are  on  their  feet,  and  the 
silence  that  supervenes  is  oppressive. 
Feelings  find  relief  in  a  hymn  of  praise, 
and  the  people  are  reminded  by  Evan 
Roberts  that  in  that  hymn  they  are 
addressing  God  himself,  and  that  if  they 
cannot  sing  with  all  their  hearts  they 
had  better  be  silent — in  which  he  is  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  some  revivalists 
whose  main  object  seems  to  be  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  sing  and  make 
a  loud  noise  as  if  their  God  had  gone 
hunting. 

On  one  occasion  Evan  Roberts,  after 
some  leading  questions,  said,  "  There  are 
two  men  here  who  have  quarreled  and 
who  have  not  become  reconciled  to  each 
other.  They  must  be  reconciled;  the 
meeting  cannot  go  on  while  they  are  in 
that  spirit."  No  one  knows  how  the 
speaker  learned  the  secrets  of  the  two 
men,  but  they  got  up  and  went  out,  and 
the  meeting  proceeded.  Swayed  by  the 
power  they  are  all  obeying,  an  old  man 
pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer.  He  is 
passing  through  the  deepest  and  most 


tragic  struggle  of  the  human  mind.  In  the 
wonderful  Welsh  language  his  voice  rises 
and  falls  in  a  kind  of  chant  as  he  prays 
to  be  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  wrestles  with  God.  The  whole 
gathering  is  praying,  and  his  words  are 
punctuated  by  exclamations.  Suddenly 
in  the  storm  there  rises  the  voice  of  a 
young  woman,  whether  one  of  the  "  Sing- 
ing Sisters  "  who  have  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  revival,  or  one  of  the  villagers, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell.  The  sound  of 
her  sweet  young  voice  accompanies  the 
prayer  of  the  rugged  miner,  and  the 
people  evidently  regard  it  as  natural — 
and  beautiful  and  wonderfully  moving  it 
certainly  is.  A  prayer  from  some  one 
not  very  well  heard  is  interrupted  by  a 
hymn  raised  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
For  an  instant  there  is  hesitation,  but  the 
hymn  conquers  and  the  prayer  is  drowned 
in  the  volume  of  sound.  A  wife  gives  a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  the  conversion  of 
her  husband  in  answer  to  her  prayers. 
And  then  from  far  up  in  the  gallery  a 
boy's  voice  is  raised  and  a  hush  falls 
upon  the  people.  As  he  prays  for  his 
father,  with  the  evident  feeling  that  he 
and  God  are  together  and  alone,  a  wave 
of  emotion  passes  over  the  people  and 
one  knows  that  there  are  few  dry  eyes  in 
the  gathering.  Perhaps  it  is  this  inter- 
cessory prayer  that  is  the  chief  force  in 
these  meetings.  No  sooner  has  a  man 
or  woman  seen  light  than  he  prays  that 
those  of  his  friends  who  are  still  in  dark- 
ness may  see  it  also.  A  mother  praying 
for  her  son  was  interrupted  by  the  son 
himself,  who  called  out  in  desperation, 
"  I'm  here ;  I  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer."  A  minister  was  praying  for  his 
son  who  had  refused  to  come  to  the 
meetings,  when  he  was  told,  "  He's  here," 
and,  looking  up  and  seeing  him  in  the 
gallery,  he  broke  into  tears.  Once  or 
twice  when  crowds  have  gathered  at  the 
doors  the  people  inside  will  catch  up  a 
hymn  being  sung  outside,  and  the  walls 
do  not  seem  to  separate  their  spirits. 
And  at  times  even  in  one  hall  or  church 
three  or  more  people  will  be  praying  aloud 
simultaneously,  without  in  the  slightest 
disturbing  the  decorum  of  the  meeting. 
Occasionally  it  is  said  those  pray  in 
Welsh  who  have  hitherto  known  only 
English. 
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All  through  these  meetings  Evan 
Roberts  is  either  in  evidence  or  not,  as 
the  people  seem  to  need  him. 

Shunning  publicity,  he  at  times  re- 
fuses to  go  to  places  where  elaborately 
organized  meetings  have  been  much  ad- 
vertised. After  agreeing  to  go  to  Cardiff, 
the  feeling  that  there  was  more  machin- 
ery than  spirit  in  the  "  mission  "  arranged 
for  came  to  him,  and  he  found  he  could 
not  go  there. 

He  tells  the  people  frankly  that  they 
must  pray  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  they  do  not  need  him.  Al- 
though nearly  forty  thousand  souls  have 
now  been  saved,  and  although  the  sound 
of  his  name  has  reached  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  following  incident  shows  that 
Evan  Roberts  is  the  humble  servant  of 
the  Spirit  still : 

With  one  of  his  helpers  he  was  on  his 
way  to  another  village  to  hold  a  service. 
On  the  road  they  stopped  and  entered  a 
cottage,  in  which  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  gave  them  refreshment,  and 
they  set  out  once  more  on  their  jour- 
ney. Suddenly,  however,  Evan  Roberts 
stopped  and  said,  "  The  Spirit  has  some- 
thing for  me  to  do.  I  can't  go  on.  I 
must  turn  back."  Returning  to  the  cot- 
tage, he  said  to  the  man,  "  Are  you 
converted  ?"  The  man  said  he  was  not. 
"  But  you  would  like  to  be  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  Then  let  us  pray  that  you  may  be." 

After  some  time  of  prayer  in  which 
they  all  joined,  the  old  man  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  it's  all  right ;  I  see 
the  light,"  and  the  missioner  and  his 
friend  went  on  their  way. 

Evan  Roberts  has  as  yet  refused  to 
visit  any  of  the  large  towns ;  and  his 
promise  to  go  to  Liverpool  is  qualified  by 
the  restriction  that  he  goes  only  to  the 
Welsh  churches.  One  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  revival,  and  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  over-emphasize,  is  the 
absence  of  outward  assistance  by  adver- 
tisement. On  arriving  at  a  Welsh  village 
which  has  been  figuring  largely  in  the 
papers  as  the  center  of  the  revival,  one 
finds  life  going  on  as  usual  and  no  out- 
ward signs  of  a  revival  at  all.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  on  the  track  of  it,  and 
learn  exactly  what  meetings  are  going  to 
be  held.  But  once  one  has  come  under 
its  influence,  and  been  present  at  one  of 


the  meetings,  one's  experience  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  or  its  mystery. 

And  now  we  come  back  to  our  starting- 
point.     It  has  been  announced  that 
Evan  Roberts  will  go  to  Glasgow,  and 
that  he  has  been  invited  to  visit  America 
and  speak  to  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 
What  likelihood  would  there  be  of  his 
success  outside  his  own  country  ?  Has 
he  been  seized  upon  as  the  great  person- 
ality of  the  revival  simply  because  the 
public  must  have  a  personality  ?  or, 
granted  that  he  has  great  spiritual  power, 
is  it  the  psychic  condition  of  the  Welsh 
that  has  allowed  him  to  exercise  it  as  he 
has  ?    That  this  is  largely  the  case  may 
be  safely  assumed.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  people  were  in  a  highly  sensi- 
tive state.    Many  besides  Evan  Roberts 
have  been  seeing  visions  and  dreaming 
dreams.    Thus,  a  party  of  young  men 
going  along  a  road  saw  before  them, 
rising  above  the  hedge,  a  figure  radiating 
light  and  transfixed  by  a  shaft  coming 
down  from  the  sky.    They  knelt  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
prayed,  not  in  fear,  but  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  heavenly  visitant.    These  phenomena, 
whether  regarded  merely  as  arising  from 
heated  and  imaginative  minds  or  as  reali- 
ties seen  by  souls  of  what  Professor  James 
calls  exalted  sensibility,  make  it  specially 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  result 
should  Evan  Roberts  seek  to  influence 
others  than  his  countrymen. 

The  revival  itself  is  spreading  through- 
out England,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
we  shall  shortly  have  an  "  English  re- 
vival." But  it  will  of  necessity  be  very 
different  from  the  one  in  Wales.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  English  as  a  people  are 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  receive  the  spirit- 
ual influence  that  flows  from  or  accom- 
panies Evan  Roberts.  They  might  see  in 
him  merely  a  half-educated  young  student 
of  saintly  appearance  and  quaint  ways  of 
putting  things.  Whether  this  will  be 
put  to  the  test  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
in  the  meantime  Evan  Roberts  remains 
as  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  Great 
Britain  to-day,  and  withal  one  of  the 
most  humble  and  self-effacing  men  in  the 
country. 

London,  England 
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ALL  winter  the  bare  limbs  and 
twigs  of  the  trees  about  the 
streets,  in  the  parks,  along  the 
roads,  sway  and  swing,  responding  elas- 
tically  to  the  stress  of  the  winds.  Some- 
times incased  in  ice,  and  glittering  thus 
in  a  painful  weight  of  crystal  armor,  they 
present  to  us  a  hint  of  fairyland.  The 
tracery  of  the  branches,  so  cunningly 
framed  for  symmetry,  elegance,  and 
strength,  is  reflected  on  the  snow,  never 
so  strikingly  as  when  the  brilliant  winter 
moon  makes  apparent  the  individuality 
of  each.  Maple  then  stands  separated 
from  elm,  oak  from  tulip,  and  ash  from 
sycamore,  by  the  outlines  alone,  save  as 
closer  attention  shows  us  great  differ- 
ences in  the  bark. 

But  spring  approaches,  and  if  one 
cares  to  continue  the  study  that  even  a 
dawning  love  for  trees  has  made  more 
than  casual  in  the  winter,  the  swelling 
buds  give  ample  and  fascinating  oppor- 
tunity. 

Even  in  late  February  changes  have 
been  going  on  above  our  heads,  and  the 
commonest  of  our  maples — the  silver  or 
white  maple — may  have  almost  fully 
accomplished  its  annual  braving  of  snow 
and  sleet  with  its  sturdy  yet  delicate 
red  and  yellow  brushes  of  flowers.  So 
"  quick  on  the  trigger  "  is  this  herald  of 
spring  that  scarce  have  the  buds  been 
noted  to  be  swelling  than  the  flowers  are 
out  and  over. 


But  there  are  several  of  the  common 
est  of  our  street  trees  that  take  the 
process  of  breaking  into  bloom  and  leaf 
much  more  deliberately,  so  that  we  may 
observe  a  change  from  day  to  day,  and 
take  much  pleasure  and  some  profit  in 
that  observation.  The  more  aristocratic 
Norway  maple  follows  slowly  its  vigor- 
ous sister.  The  buds,  in  winter  some- 
what pointed  at  the  end,  become  rounded 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  stretch 
longer,  and  the  protecting  scales  of 
grayish  brown  spread  a  little.  A  few 
more  hours  of  the  kindly  April  sun,  and 
a  little  feather-duster  emergence  is  seen 
from  the  tip  of  each  full-stretched  bud. 
A  warm  rain,  a  gentle  spring  zephyr, 
and,  presto  I  the  delicate  green  and  yel- 
low star-flowers  are  born  I  The  bloom 
is  accomplished  ;  the  tender  leaves  begin 
to  unfold ;  the  protecting  bud  scales, 
their  work  over,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Yet  more  striking  is  the  springing  of 
the  buds  of  the  far  too  common  Caro- 
lina poplar,  overplanted  upon  our  streets, 
to  the  temporary  pleasure  of  the  nursery- 
man, and  for  the  work  of  the  vandals 
who  either  pretend  to  "  trim,"  or  who 
chop  paths  for  overhead  wires.  But, 
all  the  worthiness  of  the  tree  aside,  we 
may  fully  enjoy  its  coming  to  life,  and 
watch  the  daily  gain  above  our  heads. 
Dull  of  color,  but  slim  and  acutely 
pointed  in  form  through  the  winter,  each 
bud  wears  closely  its  protecting  wrapper, 
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an  efficient  safeguarding  of  the  potential 
flowers  and  leaves  that  are  inside.  From 
the  rising  sap  within  and  from  the  warm- 
ing sun  without  come  the  spring  im- 
pulse. Note  well  these  sharp-pointed 
buds  from  day  to  day.  They  are  pushing 
nPut  a  little,  and  as  they  push  and  swell, 
see  how  they  begin  to  shine  with  a  sticky 
vamish,  quite  waterproof,  serving  elas- 
tically  to  cover  any  openings  that  might 
happen  in  the  breaking  winter  envelope. 

But  observe,  if  you  please,  that  not  all 
these  buds  were  shaped  alike,  and  that 
not  all  of  them  are  now  swelling.  The 
slimmest  and  sharpest  seem  waiting, 
while  the  fatter,  dull-pointed  sisters  are 
shining  and  stretching,  until  one  warm 
day  the  elastic  scales  can  stretch  no 
more.  Open  they  come,  to  permit  the 
outflow  of  a  great  mass  of  dark  red 
bodies,  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to 
little  ears  of  corn,  unduly  conical. 

We  fly  to  the  tree  book  to  get  a  name 
for  that  which  has  appeared.  "  Catkins," 
or  "  aments,"  they  are,  says  the  botany, 
and  we  recognize  the  analogy  to  the 
pussy-willow's  familiar  spring  burst.  As 
they  grow,  however,  we  wonder,  with 
reason,  whether  there  is  not  a  mistake, 
somehow ;  for  these  creeping,  crawly  red 
things  seem  more  like  caterpillars  than 
"  catkins." 

Soon  the  sun  and  wind  have  devel- 
oped and  loosened  the  golden  pollen 
grains,  and  the  flowers — for  that  is  what 
these  red  catkins  are  made  of,  after  all — 
are  fertilized,  and  the  great  reproductive 
purpose  of  all  this  overhead  happening 
is  for  the  present  completed.  If  there 
comes  no  sharp  rain  to  scatter  the  cat- 
kins like  a  plague  of  muddy  worms  upon 
the  sidewalk  or  the  ground,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  work  of  fertilizing  leaves  them 
flaccid  against  the  twigs  that  bear  them. 
Flaccid  they  are,  and  no  longer  urgent 
with  curves,  but  with  a  dying  grace  of 
color,  the  flowers  turning  toward  brighter 
crimson  as  they  stretch  apart  and  show 
the  golden,  pollen-dusted  stems.  In- 
deed, just  as  they  drop  and  are  finished, 
these  poplar  blossoms  become  almost 
beautiful,  instead  of  merely  interesting. 
But  will  you  note,  please,  that,  while 
this  has  been  going  on,  the  end  bud 
each  little  twiglet,  the  sharpest  one, 
s  remained  closed  and  apparently  un- 


moved ?  There  was,  a  while  ago,  a 
shower  of  sticky  scales,  as  the  protection 
of  the  blooms  was  wind-shaken  away 
from  the  bursting  blossoms,  but  that 
meant  apparently  nothing  to  these  reluc- 
tant terminals.  Indeed,  a  rain  may  wash 
away  every  vestige  of  the  bloom,  and 
leave  the  tree,  a  day  or  two  ago  covered 
with  its  crown  of  red  and  yellow,  abso- 
lutely bare  of  any  suspicion  of  spring — 
it  has  seemingly  again  assumed  its  win- 
ter somnolence. 

Not  many  days  pass,  if  the  sun  is 
warm,  until  these  same  end  buds  wake 
up,  and  then  there  is  a  cunning  unfold- 
ing of  the  heart-shaped  leaves  that  have 
been  packed  away,  in  miniature,  in  a 
smaller  incasement  than  mere  magician 
ever  devised.  Soon  the  tree  is  softly 
green  with  its  foliage,  new,  glossy,  bright, 
and  hung  upon  stems  that  vibrate  to  the 
breathing  of  the  faintest  zephyr.  The 
Carolina  poplar  is  at  its  summer  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  another  tree,  a  worthy  and 
welcome  one  too,  that  is  found  on  many 
of  our  American  streets,  although  it  is 
European  in  origin,  and  is  also  a  favorite 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The 
horse-chestnut,  so  called  because  its  nuts 
or  fruits  are  large,  although  it  does  not 
even  belong  to  the  same  botanical  family 
or  "  order  "  as  our  American  sweet  chest- 
nut, wears  all  winter  a  coating  of  weather- 
protective  gum  on  its  buds.  The  botany 
says  its  "  winter  buds  are  resinous,"  and 
when  we  see  what  these  winter  buds 
contain,  and  what  glory  of  bloom  these 
sticky  sheaths  must  protect  from  the 
snow  and  sleet  and  bitter  cold,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  nature's  adequate  defense, 
but  admire  the  ingenuity  and  complete- 
ness of  it. 

The  warm  days  of  late  April  and  early 
May  cause  a  relaxing  of  the  bud  sheaths 
which  have  been  swelling  and  becoming 
more  glossy  for  many  days.  As  they 
open,  there  seems  to  come  into  view  a 
compact  mass  of  greenish-white  cottony 
hairs.  The  sap  impulse  soon  shows  us, 
however,  that  we  have  been  looking  at 
the  outside  of  a  cluster  of  probably  four 
wrapped-up  leaves,  which  have  been  thus 
safely  keeping  against  harm  a  neat  little 
arrangement  that  looks  something  like 
an  upright  cluster  of  miniature  grapes. 
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Rapidly,  now,  comes  the  expansion  ;  the 
central  cluster  stretches  up,  while  the 
leaves  open  out  into  most  elegant  little 
umbrellas,  each  with  five  or  seven  seg- 
ments, held  stiffly  at  the  true  umbrella- 
rib  angle  for  a  few  choice  hours,  that  he 
who  has  eyes  to  see  may  have  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  of  the  spring.  Not  long 
do  they  wait  on  the  slothful  or  the  un- 
seeing, for  there  is  work  to  do,  sap  to 
transpirate,  and  air  food  to  elaborate  for 
that  swelling  center  cluster,  soon  to 
become  a  "  panicle  "  of  gorgeous  flowers. 

I  have  not  missed  the  umbrella  stage 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  horse-chestnut's 
activities  for  some  years,  and  I  hope 
not  to  miss  it  while  I  have  eyes  to  see 
this  subtle  pose  of  a  beautiful  tree-life. 
It  is  a  pleasure  worth  more  than  the  little 
effort  required ;  but,  to  be  sure  of  it,  one 
must  be  on  the  watch — the  tree  will  not 
waitl 

It  will  be  noted,  by  those  who  observe 
closely,  that  the  leaves  are  woolly  in 
opening,  that  they  fall  back  from  the 
center  flower  cluster  as  they  take  on 
smoother  texture  and  turn  to  delicate 
green,  and  that,  as  they  separate  into 
the  characteristic  leaflets,  these  rise  to 
make  the  umbrellas,  keeping  on  until  the 
broad,  outspread  compound  leaves  are 
fully  formed  and  at  work. 

Meanwhile  that  central  panicle  is  no 
longer  grape-like.  The  "  grapes  "  have 
burst,  each  into  a  flower  which  the  bot- 
any weakly  describes  as  "  white,  tinged 
with  red,"  while  my  pen  as  weakly  fails 
in  any  attempt  adequately  to  present 
its  cream,  pink,  primrose,  and  carmine 
make-up,  or  to  define  its  really  extraor- 
dinary form.  If  one  or  two  on  a  clus- 
ter were  shown  in  the  window  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  florist's  shop,  Milady  Fashion 
might  exclaim,  "What  a  beautiful  or- 
chid 1"  As  there  are  millions  of  the 
flowers  in  thousands  of  the  gorgeous 
clusters,  we  simply  pass  on  under  the 
canopy,  mildly  interested  in  the  street- 
boy's  trite  statement  that  the  "hoss- 
chestnut  is  a-blowin'  1" 

More  than  ten  years  I  unseeingly  saw 
another  common  tree  do  its  spring  mar- 
vels over  my  careless  head,  until  a 
moving  of  my  desk  to  a  new  second- 
floor  room  right  by  the  heart  of  a  thrifty 
young  white  ash  let  me  into  its  curious 


performances.  It  had  been  regular  in 
its  duties,  but,  like  most  of  the  trees 
which  do  not  bear  edible  fruit  or  con- 
spicuous flowers,  its  deep  interest  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  one  attracted  prob- 
ably a  little  more  than  the  average  man 
to  these  great  growths.  I  like  to  think 
of  it  thus:  that  I  have  just  gotten  up 
to  the  trees,  to  my  own  everlasting  good  I 
God  has  had  them  here  for  us,  ever  since 
Eden  days,  but  we  have  groveled  and 
not  raised  our  eyes.  Now  some  are 
turning  a  little  heavenward,  to  take  in 
more  of  this  old,  new  knowledge  that 
has  been  waiting  all  these  years  for  our 
careless  eyes  and  our  half-closed  minds. 
And  we  are  finding  many  things  beyond 
leaves  and  flowers. 

But  this  American  white  ash  seemed 
to  hold  solid  its  little  round  dark  buds 
long  after  the  maples  had  announced  the 
presence  of  spring.  When  the  time  was 
fully  ripe,  these  buds  actually  darkened 
themselves — nay,  they  turned  black  as 
they  swelled.  Directly  the  slim,  light- 
colored  branchlets  were  set  with  little 
roundish  black  tufts,  exactly  opposite 
each  other — not  "  alternate,"  as  the  bot- 
any puts  it  when  the  buds  do  not  come 
in  pairs.  Each  morning  there  seemed 
something  more  to  see  in  those  black 
tufts,  until  after  a  few  days  there  was  a 
hint  of  deepest  blood-purple  in  the  black- 
ness and  a  glint  of  gold  in  the  heart  of 
the  flower  clusters,  as  I  now  knew  them 
to  be.  Again,  the  terminal  bud  on  each 
twig  had  held  itself  in  reserve,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  with  the  poplar,  for  by 
the  time  these  little  panicles  had  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  cloud  of  self-supplied 
pollen  the  twig-end  was  bursting  with  its 
ready  leaves. 

Soon  the  panicles  grew  out  in  a  gush 
of  delicate  stems,  each  set  with  a  cloud 
of  potential  seeds,  for  the  fruit  or  "  key  " 
of  the  white  ash  forms  in  a  hurry,  and 
stays  long  ripening,  while  the  compound 
leaves  grow  and  flourish.  The  whole 
operation  is  most  curious,  though  by  no 
means  showy,  and  it  gives  one  an  inter- 
esting fortnight,  while  a  common  tree  is 
doing  what  seems  to  be  a  rarely  uncom- 
mon thing. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the 
transformations  that  go  on  each  spring 
over  our  heads.    There  is  a  great  glory 
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of  the  oaks,  as  they  pass,  by  a  transition 
marked  with  extreme  delicacy  of  tint  in 
outbreaking  leaf  and  dainty  bloom,  from 
the  ruggedness  of  winter  to  the  leafy 
strength  of  summer.  There  is  another 
glory  of  the  apples  and  cherries  and 
plums  and  peaches,  but  that  is  familiar 
to  all,  as  is  also  to  many  the  opening  of 
the  redbud  and  the  dogwood.  Few  see 
the  hickories  set  their  catkins  into  the 
nuts  we  love,  while  the  far  later  processes 
of  the  chestnut's  fertilization  are  com- 
pleted in  the  sight  of  all. 

A  rare  thing  to  see  is  the  awakening 
and  the  bloom  of  the  pines  and  the 
spruces.  It  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
parks  of  our  cities,  sometimes ;  but  not 
many  persist  until  they  see  these  attract- 
ive brown  cones  start  in  an  odd  little 
cluster,  looking  nothing  at  all  like  a 
flower.  The  other  charm  of  the  ever- 
green conifers,  when  they  are  well  started 
into  the  season's  active  growth,  and 
there  is  a  Christmas  candle  on  every 
branch,  is  more  easily  enjoyed.  The 
hues  of  green,  yellow,  and  even  blue  dis- 
closed at  this  time  by  these  somber  and 
uniform  trees  are  surprisingly  fine  to  see. 

Of  the  awakening  of  the  spice-bush, 
with  its  aromatic  little  primrose  flowers; 
of  the  service-berry's  maltese  crosses  of 
white,  contrasting  with  the  purple-black 
of  the  papaw;  of  the  vast  family  of 
thorns,  with  buds  and  flowers  that  defy 
classification ;  of  the  sly  incoming  of 
the  weeping  willow's  bloom  on  drooping 
wands  above  our  heads;  of  all  these, 
less  common,  and  less  easily  seen  there- 
fore, I  do  not  speak.  It  is  the  happen- 
ings about  our  city  homes  and  in  our 
city  parks,  unsuspected  for  the  most 
part,  that  I  would  mention,  feeling  sure 
that  the  interest  thus  awakened  will  not 
easily  be  checked  or  satisfied. 

Have  I  said  anything  that  will  turn 


some  keen  Outlook  eyes  to  the  tree  buds 
this  spring  ?  I  hope  so,  and  I  commend 
to  all  the  tree  people  a  consideration  of 
winter  buds  while  winter  holds,  sure  that 
a  spring  fascination  will  follow.  Cut  a 
few  twigs  from  any  near-by  tree,  place 
them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with 
water,  let  the  sun  shine  through  a  win- 
dow upon  the  combination,  and  there 
will  soon  be  "  something  doing  "  to  prove 
that  spring  is  close  by. 

May  I  add  words  of  warning  ?  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  preventing  the  good 
things  of  the  awakening  time  of  the  trees 
than  to  leave  them  undefended  against 
the  ignorance,  the  cupidity,  or  the  real 
viciousness  of  the  so-called  "  trimmer," 
whose  ministrations  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  abominable,  or  of  the  elec- 
tric lineman,  who  knows  nothing  more 
than  his  orders  to  clear  the  path  for  his 
wires  and  poles — the  latter  themselves 
poor  perverted  trees  1  Consider  a  mo- 
ment. A  wire  line  of  any  kind  may  be 
erected  in  a  few  weeks  anywhere,  and 
wires  may  be  safely  and  properly  buried 
in  modern  conduits  in  a  short  time ;  but 
who  of  us  by  taking  thought  can  create 
again  in  years  the  tree  beauty  that  has 
been  unthinkingly  destroyed  for  a  so- 
called  "  improvement "  ?  Fools  are  we, 
and  blind  as  well,  until  we  set  the  seal 
of  legal  protection  on  every  tree  yet  left 
us,  heal  and  repair  those  already  ravaged 
(and  wonders  have  been  done  in  this 
work),  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
electric  "  utilities  "  of  any  kind,  in  any 
place,  to  chop  and  hew  and  slash  regard- 
lessly  at  the  trees  sent  by  God  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  Just  as  blind 
and  foolish  are  we  when  we  yield  to  the 
appeal  of  the  ignorant  vandal  who  poses 
as  a  tree-trimmer,  leaving  as  evidences 
of  his  "  skill "  denuded  branches  and 
nearly  headless  trunks. 
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BY  ELBERT  F.  BALDWIN 

A PARTICULARLY  pleasant  country  for  cy- 
cling or  motoring  trips  is  this  North  Italy  ; 
•  a  particularly  pleasant  province  of  North 
Italy  is  Venetia,  half  mountain,  half  plain ;  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  town  of  Venetia  is  Vicenza. 

Having  alighted  from  wheel  or  car,  dusty,  thirsty, 
tired,  travel-stained,  we  sit  before  our  cooling  sorbetto 
or  ice  in  this  courtyard  of  the  Albergo  di  Roma, 
and  gaze  contentedly  about  us  at  the  fine  palaces 
on  every  hand.  We  are  even  moved  to  remark, 
"  You  have  some  good  architecture  in  your  town," 
to  the  smilingly  attentive  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  inn.  The  face  of  that  dignitary  immediately 
becomes  solemn.  "  Signori"  he  replies,  in  correc- 
tion, "  i  stupendo  /" 

And.  in  its  way,  it  is  stupendous.  The  head 
waiter  is  right.  The  subject  demands  respect.  It 
also  commands  admiration. 

The  lover  of  architecture  may  well  arrive  in  Vi- 
cenza, as  we  have,  by  carriage  road  rather  than  by 
railway.    Villages,  villas,   bridges,  arches,  monu- 
ments, along  the  road  prepare  us  for  the  sights  pecu- 
liar to  Vicenza,  commemorating  the  distinctive  work 
of  one  man.    As  we  bowl  over  the  highways  coming 
south  from  the  mountains,  between  the  overshadow- 
ing plane-trees,  we  discern  on  the  left  some  low- 
lying  hills.    Crowning  them  is  a  church  with  its 
tall  campanile  and  a  lonely-looking  villa.    The  latter 
is  the  Villa  Capra,  often  called  the  Rotonda  Palla- 
diana.    With  its  Ionic  colonnades,  it  has  for  three 
centuries  and  more  been,  in  part  or  in  whole,  a 
model  for  applications  of  classic  forms  to  residential 
and  other  use.    On  the  right,  just  before  reaching 
the  town,  we  pass  a  cemetery.    Behind  its  walls 
is  the  tomb  of  the  architect  who  was  responsible 
for  the  villa  and,  some  say,  for  the  church  on 
those  low-lying  Monti  Borici.    His  name  was 
Andrea  Palladio.    In   Vicenza   Palladio  was 
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born.  In  Vicenza  Palladio  died  (1580), 
ten  years  after  Sansovino,  and  sixteen 
years  after  Michelangelo.  In  Vicenza 
Palladio  worked  most  of  his  life.  In 
Vicenza  he  left  the  architectural  incor- 
poration of  most  of  his  plans. 

Vicenza  is  full  of  monuments  designed 
by  him.  He  made  it  a  renowned  archi- 
tectural center.  It  is  true  that  one  must 
visit  Venice  to  enjoy  his  churches — II 
Redentore,  San  Francesco  della  Vigna, 
above  all,  the  beautiful  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  and  where  will  one  now  obtain 
as  fine  a  view  of  the  city  as  from  its  cam- 
panile ?  But  it  is  to  palatial  architecture 
that  we  generally  apply  the  adjective 
Palladian,  and  Palladio's  palaces  were 
reared  here  in  Vicenza. 

Crossing  the  little  river  into  the  town, 
we  see  directly  before  us  two  of  the 
architect's  well-known  works.  On  our 
right  stands  the  Olympic  Theater,  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  theater 
as  reported  by  Vitruvius  in  the  first 
century,  the  Latin  writer  of  the  earliest 
existing  manual  of  architecture.  The 
orchestra  is  five  feet  under  the  floor  of  the 
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pit  and  also  under  the  level  of  the  stage 
flooring.  The  stage  itself  is  built  in 
perspective,  representing  the  palaces  on 
one  side  of  a  piazza,  or  square,  with 
streets  opening  behind  it.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  modern  structure  the 
building  realizes  what  the  Greeks  meant 
in  this  particular  construction  ;  it  was 
appropriately  dedicated  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  QLdipus  of  Sophocles,  Goethe 
even  called  this  Olympic  Theater  "  in- 
describably beautiful,"  and  it  is  indeed 
an  interesting  sight  on  entering  the 
town. 

We  turn  and  examine  what  seems  the 
yet  more  important  Museo  Civico,  or 
Municipal  Museum  of  Art,  containing 
Vicenza's  fine  picture  gallery.  In  its 
general  form  the  long  building  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence, but  it  is  far  from  being  heavy  and 
fortress-like  as  is  that  rough-hewn,  rusti- 
cated edifice.  Though  in  its  way  the 
style  of  the  Museo  Civico  is  equally 
severe,  it  carries  us  away  from  mediaeval 
Florence  ;  it  carries  us  away  even  from 
Roman  remains  themselves  to  their  in- 
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ception  in  the  more  refined  Greek  civili- 
zation. This  is  a  palace  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Its  white  marble  outline,  its  porticoes 
and  colonnades  and  the  gleaming  statues 
on  its  roof,  cut  clear  and  white  against 
the  blue  sky.  All  seems  somehow  a  part 
of  the  snowy  mountains  from  which  we 
have  just  come. 

We  pass  into  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  Vicenza,  and  almost  the  first 
house  we  see  is  Palladio's  own  residence. 
The  plain  facade  over  the  admirable 
doorway  was  once  covered  with  frescoes. 
Here  lived  the  last  great  architect  of  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance.  His  residence 
was  in  an  important  city,  giving  to  him 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  professional 
work  and  social  intercourse ;  yet  he  was 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  wide,  rest- 
ful country  beyond  where  he  might  daily 
recreate  his  energies. 

And  now  we  view  a  rather  bewilder- 
ing array  of  palaces.  Vicenza  must  have 
been  a  rich  town.  It  would  seem  as  if 
half  its  families  lived  in  palaces  of  their 
own,  and  only  "  the  other  half  "  in  the 
flats  and  apartments  with  which  the  vast 
majority  of  dwellers  in  European  cities 
must  now  content  themselves.    Many  of 


these  palaces  were  the  work  of  Palladio 
himself — the  Barbarano,  the  Capitanio, 
the  Colleoni,  the  Giulio-Porto,  the  Val- 
marano,  for  instance.  Other  noteworthy 
residences  were  built  by  Palladio's  pu- 
pils, Scamozzi  in  particular. 

Among  his  palaces  a  peculiarly  artis- 
tic structure  is  the  Tiene,  now  the  Banca 
Popolare,  or  People's  Bank.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  building  have  always 
appealed  to  architects.  Its  exterior  has, 
fortunately,  been  well  preserved,  for, 
though  that  exterior  is  of  stucco,  the 
material  was  lastingly  laid  upon  the 
brickwork  in  seemingly  perfect  imitation 
of  cut  stone.  Like  many  other  of  Pal- 
ladio's palaces,  the  lower  story  is  rusti- 
cated, the  faces  of  the  stone  projecting 
from  the  sunken  joints.  The  upper 
stories  have  pilasters. 

From  the  Banca  Popolare  it  is  not  far 
to  the  noble  Loggia  Bernarda.  The 
open  colonnade  constituting  the  first 
floor,  together  with  the  second  floor,  is 
comprised  in  the  height  of  the  order, 
thus  giving  marked  scale  to  that  feature 
and  great  dignity  to  the  entire  composi- 
tion. Indeed,  a  single  great  order  prac- 
tically covers  the  whole  building,  as  at 
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St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  in  some  well- 
known  public  edifices  in  the  United 
States.  The  Loggia  faces  the  Piazza 
de'  Signori,  that  central  square  common 
to  all  Italian  towns,  and  with  a  feature 
common  to  most  Venetian  towns  in  its 
two  columns,  one  surmounted  by  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

Across  the  square  stands  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione,  an  even  more  popular, 
as  it  is  certainly  a  more  grandiose, 
palace.  About  a  mediaeval  basilica  and 
adjoining  a  slender  tall  tower,  Palladio 
ranged  two  ranks  of  superposed,  open 
arches,  built  of  beautiful  stone,  one  rank 
being  Doric,  the  other  Ionic,  in  style ; 
one  major  order  of  engaged  columns  and 
one  minor,  the  former  of  course  being 
used  to  support  the  latter  in  the  two- 
storied  arcade.  No  single  proportion  of 
detail  or  ornament  in  this  building  varies 
from  some  Roman  precedent,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  Roman  architecture  like  the 
whole. 

Appropriately  enough,  then,  in  the 
square  close  by,  Gajassi's  statue  of  the 
creator  of  this  style  was  erected.  The 
figure  of  Palladio  looks  upon  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione  and  seems  to  say  to  us 
that  it  represents  what  he  tried  to  do  in 
architecture.  He  certainly  produced  in 
this  building  an  unequaled  combination 
of  Roman  strength  and  Renaissance 
fancy.  This  particular  combination  has 
ever  since  necessarily  been  called  "  the 
Palladian  motive." 

When  Palladio  began  to  work,  he  had 
to  be  either  with  or  against  the  main 
tendency  of  Renaissance  art.  Just  as 
Renaissance  society  had  become  un- 
manly and  unbridled  in  morals,  so  the 
freedom  which  had  been  the  just  boast 
of  earlier  artists  (a  freedom  reaching  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia) 
was  now  beginning  to  show  itself  in  un- 
virile,  ungraceful,  and  unmeaning  archi- 
tecture. In  composition,  proportion,  and 
ornament  architectural  ideas  were  no 
longer  robust,  nor  were  they  longer  being 
kept  within  proper  bounds.  If  this  was 
true  throughout  Italy,  it  was  especially 
true  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Veneto.  From  Verona  to  the 
Austrian  frontier,  from  the  Dolomites  to 
the  Po,  architecture  was  becoming — and, 
alas  1  was  destined  again  to  become — 


offensively  luxuriant.  Detail,  even  if 
lovely  in  itself,  was  by  its  superabun- 
dance destroying  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Against  this  lack  of  concentrated  vigor, 
against  this  degeneracy  of  quality  into 
quantity,  Palladio  protested  with  a  pro- 
test which  has  now,  we  believe,  overcome 
baroque  and  rococo  reactions.  Palladio's 
protest  was  the  logical  result  of  his  per- 
sonal longing  for  simplicity  and  severity, 
reinforced  by  years  of  study  in  Rome, 
where  he  closely  examined  the  classic 
models.  He  became  convinced  that,  to 
be  really  influential  down  the  ages,  the 
Renaissance,  then  showing  signs  of  de- 
cadence, must  return  to  the  early  ideals 
laid  down  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  is  true  that  Alberti's  "  De  Re  JEdd- 
ficatoria  "  shows  that  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance architects  were  guided  by  ancient 
authors,  Vitruvius  in  particular.  But 
who  so  minutely  studied  Vitruvius,  who 
so  thoroughly  assimilated  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  did  Palladio  ?  At  times 
he  even  leaned  backward  in  his  scrupu- 
lous and  punctilious  purism.  For  he 
clearly  saw  that  to  attain  a  purity  and 
harmony  hitherto  unattained,  architects 
must  return  to  simpler  and  severer  forms. 
To  the  warm-blooded  Italians,  and  to 
some  colder-blooded  Northerns  too, 
Palladio's  realization  of  this  end  meant 
to  them  an-  unwelcome  introduction  of  a 
formal  and  frigid  style  alongside  the 
exuberant  works  of  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance. Yet,  though  at  times  apparently 
incorporating  scholasticism  rather  than 
spontaneity,  Palladio  was  thoroughly 
Venetian.  Veronese  in  painting  or  San- 
sovino  in  sculpture  and  architecture  had 
hardly  a  more  developed  instinct  for 
pure  decoration.  This  instinct,  indeed, 
seems  native  with  all  Venetians.  One 
observes  it  not  only  among  artists ;  one 
observes  it  quite  as  much  in  the  boats, 
dress,  postures,  movements  of  the  gon- 
doliers along  the  canals  of  Venice ; 
among  the  housewives  of  that  city,  who 
hang  out  shawls,  rugs,  and  carpets  over 
their  balconies  on  a  feast-day ;  or  even 
in  the  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  trellises  and 
vines  in  front  of  the  humblest  country 
shops  and  inns  throughout  Venetia. 

If  Palladio's  first  point  was  harmony 
of  composition,  and  his  second  perfection 
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of  proportion,  he  was  as  insistent  on  the 
third,  the  necessity  for  decoration.  But 
he  was  just  as  insistent  that  his  propor- 
tions should  not  be  spoiled  by  excessive 
or  inappropriate  decoration.  Whatever 
decoration  there  was  should  count,  every 
bit  of  it,  in  the  harmonious  but  chaste 
effect  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  Despite 
his  own  occasional  lapses  into  pedantry, 
and  his  pupils'  more  frequent  lapses, 
we  cannot  look  upon  these  Vicentine 
palaces  without  being  conscious  of  the 
ample    realization   of   Palladio's  aim. 
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Would  that  in  America  and  Germany 
we  had  more  such  structures  as  these, 
giving  to  us,  not  only  fewer  unlovely 
lines,  but  fewer  pastry-cook  decorations  1 
The  older  buildings  at  home — the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital at  Boston — together  with  such  new 
buildings  as  the  Public  Library  in  Boston, 
the  Appellate  Court,  and  the  University 
and  Metropolitan  Clubs  in  New  York, 
are  evidences,  first,  that  American  archi- 
tects have  been  achieving  as  admirable 
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results  as  have  any  architects  during  the 
past  hundred  years,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  best  Americans  have  always  realized 
the  value  of  "  the  simple  life  "  in  archi- 
tecture. This  "  simple  life  "  is,  as  well, 
of  necessity,  an  extremely  elegant  and 
impressive  art-expression. 

Palladio's  efforts  fell  on  fruitful  soil. 
His  style  found  acceptance  as  authorita- 
tive and,  in  general,  satisfying,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  More 
than  this,  it  has  so  remained  throughout 
the  ages.    With  all  its  defects,  even  that 


acute  and  severe  critic,  the  late  John 
Addington  Symonds,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  kind  of  architecture,  so 
anxiously  refined  by  Palladio,  will  hardly 
ever  cease  to  be  employed. 

Palladio's  influence  on  succeeding 
architects  was  especially  evident  in  Eng- 
land, where  distinguished  men  such  as 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
their  successors  even  to  the  present 
time  have  followed  Palladian  models. 
The  immense  palace  of  Whitehall,  of 
which   the   banqueting  hall,  now  the 
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Chapel  Royal,  alone  remains,  was  planned 
by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  Palladian  style  for 
Charles  I. 

The  following  age  seemed  even  more 
affected  by  Palladio  than  had  the  pre- 
ceding. In  one  of  his  epistles  to  Lord 
Burlington,  who  had  published  many  of 
Palladio's  drawings,  Pope  was  moved  to 
write  as  follows : 

"  You  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  pro- 
fuse, 

And  pompous  buildings  were  once  things  of 
use ; 

Yet  shall,  my  lord,  your  just,  your  noble  rule 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools, 
Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets 
shall  take, 

And  of  your  beauty  many  blunders  make, 
Load  some  old  church  with  a  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate  ? 


Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to 
roar, 

Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door  ?" 

Despite  these  quips,  a  native  of  the 
Veneto  did  henceforth  dominate  English 
architecture,  and  the  proudest  title  worn 
by  Inigo  Jones  was  to  be  known  as  "  the 
English  Palladio."  Inigo  was  energetic 
in  causing  to  be  published  in  England 
an  edition  with  notes  of  Palladio's  great 
work,  "  I  quattro  libri  dell'  architettura." 
Four  years  before  his  death  Palladio 
had  brought  out  this  work  in  a  folio 
amply  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  The 
"  Four  Books  of  Architecture "  were 
translated  ultimately  into  every  European 
language,  as  they  might  well  have  been, 
for  the  principles  there  laid  down  could 
easily  be  assimilated  everywhere.  If 
Palladio's  achievements  in  stucco,  brick, 
stone,  and  marble  came  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  the  most  permanently  influ- 
ential work  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
architecture,  the  following  two  centuries 
acknowledged  no  more  authoritative  ex- 
pression than  his  principles  of  classic 
art  as  prescribed  in  these  volumes. 

Palladio's  erudition  was  manifest  in 
several  directions.  For  instance,  he 
was  a  keen  student  of  classical  literature, 
and  published  noteworthy  comments  on 
the  works  of  Polybius  and  Ca;sar,  illus- 
trated by  his  own  drawings.  His  learn- 
ing and  culture  attracted  the  considera- 
tion of  many  art  patrons  and  artists  of 
his  time.    Pope  Paul  III.  sent  for  him 


to  report  on  the  state  of  St.  Peter's. 
Thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  at  Verona, 
Sammicheli  was  observant  of  his  rising 
rival ;  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  us,  at 
Venice,  Sansovino  recommended  the 
Republic  to  accept  Palladio  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  position  of  State  Architect. 
Hence,  when  Henry  III.  of  France 
passed  through  Venice,  the  Republic 
commissioned  Palladio  to  decorate  the 
city.  His  project  for  the  Rialto  Bridge 
at  Venice,  illustrated  in  his  "Quattro 
Libri,"  was  preferred  to  any,  though  ex- 
traordinarily eminent  architects  of  the 
time  competed  for  the  design-  Only 
owing  to  the  lack  of  means  was  another's 
plan  finally  selected. 

Sansovino's  strength  had  been  devoted 
quite  as  much  to  sculpture  as  to  archi- 
tecture, and  the  abler  and  more  forceful 
if  less  graceful  and  fanciful  Palladio 
became  the  last  great  standard-bearer  of 
Italian  art  in  the  latter  domain.  The 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  re- 
stored Italian  artists  and  literati  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  worth,  was  not  to 
vanish  without  having  the  touch  of  a 
minutely  thoroughgoing  student  of  the 
antique — no  merely  servile  imitator  of 
old  forms,  but  one  who  used  them  to 
create  new  forms;  not  ephemeral,  but 
permanent.   Brunelleschi  and  Bramante. 
those  giants  in  architecture  who  had 
startlingly  and  splendidly  inaugurated 
the  Renaissance,  may  have  been  more 
daring  and  original,  and  more  typical  of 
their  age  as  a  new  birth.  Compared 
with  the  work  of  these  men,  Palladio's 
has  seemed  to  some  a  work  rather  of 
calculated  reason  than  of  inspiration. 
But  if  the  achievements  of  Brunelleschi 
and  Bramante  meant  a  rebirth,  certainly 
Palladio's  meant  at  least  a  reawakening. 

Palladian  architecture  shows  us  that 
an  impression  of  restful  calm,  but  also  a 
higher  dramatic  impression,  is  produced 
by  simplicity  rather  than  by  complexity. 
Stiff,  but  surely  dignified ;  inelastic,  but 
surely  elegant ;  possibly  unimaginative,  if 
you  will,  but  surely  reflecting  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  nobly  recreating  it,  Pal- 
ladian architecture  stood  then  and  stands 
now  rarely  for  any  affectation  of  grand- 
eur.   A  peculiar  stateliness  crowns  its 
happy  harmony  and  balance  both  of 
proportion  and  decoration. 
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By  Edith  Child 

The  countryside  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  bleak  Winter's  pall; 

Spring  has  not  roused  it  from  its  sleep 
With  the  first  thrush's  call : 

Yet  here  we  catch  on  every  street 
The  flutter  of  her  gown, 

And  spy  the  imprint  of  her  feet, 

For  Spring  has  come  to  town. 

The  daffodils  in  splendor  flare 

Against  the  smoke-grimed  walls ; 
Along  the  benches  in  the  square 

The  sun-warmed  loafer  sprawls. 
The  peg-top  and  the  hoop  are  here, 

The  circus  and  the  clown, — 
Ah,  by  such  signs  'tis  passing  clear 

That  Spring  has  come  to  town ! 

And  see — a  goddess  in  her  walk, 

Sweet  Phyllis  draweth  nigh  ! 
Like  windflower  swaying  on  its  stalk 

When  April  breezes  sigh. 
Her  cheeks  like  blossoms,  softly  pink, 

The  sun's  warm  gold,  her  crown ; 
Who,  seeing  her,  could  fail  to  think 

That  Spring  has  come  to  town  ? 

Ah,  Phyllis,  'neath  the  solemn  shell 

Convention  bids  us  wear 
Instincts  of  primal  passion  swell 

To  bid  us  do  and  dare. 
'Tis  time  to  love, — and  Love  is  best, 

Despite  the  cynic's  frown; 
Then  let  us  mate,  and  let  us  nest, 

For  Spring  has  come  to  town ! 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  IN 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE' 

BY  MAURICE  B.  BISCOE 


A REMARK  ABLE  feature  of  con- 
temporary American  architecture 
is  the  scarcity  of  well-designed 
churches,  although  in  other  directions 
progress  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Most  of  our  recent  architecture  is  not 
unworthy  of  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
people,  and  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  other  nations.  The  newer  govern- 
ment buildings  are  nearly  all  dignified 
and  stately  expressions  of  lawful  author- 
ity, in  marked  contrast  with  the  inferior 
structures  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  college  and  university  buildings 
begin  to  show  the  imprint  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  progress  of  academic  life ;  pub- 
lic libraries  wear,  in  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  cases,  a  modest,  cultured,  and 
scholarly  air ;  and  our  homes  are  steadily 

1  This  article  will  be  followed  by  two  others  in 
which  Mr.  Biscoe  will  consider  other  aspects  of  the 
same  general  subject.— The  Editors. 


growing  in  homelikeness,  simplicity,  and 
refinement. 

In  the  midst  of  this  advance  in  artistic 
perception  and  architectural  expression, 
church  design  seems,  except  in  notable 
individual  cases,  to  have  been  slow  to 
feel  the  effect  of  professional  thought 
and  endeavor,  and  the  increase  of  public 
interest  in  architectural  matters.  A  care- 
ful observer  of  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  cities  and  towns  in  his  vicin- 
ity must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
either  the  architects  of  most  of  the 
churches  are  men  of  less  ability  than 
those  who  design  our  secular  buildings, 
or  that  the  latter  show  a  lukewarm  inter- 
est in  the  problem  or  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  its  spirit  when  they  turn 
to  ecclesiastical  work.  These  churches 
usually  are  elaborate  or  ostentatious,  or 
they  are  picturesque  and  pretty.  In 
either  case  they  possess  the  qualities 
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least  to  be  sought  after.  Instead,  we 
should  have  dignity,  solemnity,  and  rev- 
erence always ;  in  the  little  church  sim- 
plicity even  to  bareness  rather  than 
prettiness,  and  in  the  great  church  such 
a  grand  and  worthy  structure  as  will  bear, 
if  necessary,  the  utmost  richness  of  orna- 
mentation without  becoming  pretentious 
or  showy. 

There  is,  however,  one  field  in  which 
progress  has  been  made.  The  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  its  service  so  similar  in 
architectural  requirements  to  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  a  wealth  of  noble  prece- 
dent to  aid  in  the  design  of  its  build- 
ings, and  a  small  group  of  architects  has 
arisen  who,  aided  by  the  growing  appre- 
ciation among  Episcopalians  of  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  English  work  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  to-day,  are  pro- 
ducing buildings  worthy  in  every  way  of 
respectful  study,  and  in  many  cases  of 
unqualified  admiration.  The  chapel  at 
Groton  School  is  such  a  structure. 

A  much  more  difficult  problem  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  architecture  of  non- 
liturgical  churches.  The  simple  service 
of  these  churches  has  existed  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  architectural 
form  as  a  product  of  special  conditions 
and  requirements  is  of  slow  growth. 
These  denominations  have,  indeed,  as 
models  all  the  wonderful  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  mediaeval  times  and  the 
Renaissance,  and  these  constitute  a  pre- 
cious inheritance.  They  must  form  the 
very  soul  of  our  church  architecture  as 
far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  univer- 
sal Church,  but,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  are  of  little  value  for  guidance  in 
the  solution  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  non-liturgical  churches  of  to-day. 
Capable  of  more  direct  application  to 
present  needs  is  the  church  of  Colonial 
New  England,  the  Puritan  meeting- 
house, which  in  many  ways  is  an  excel- 
lent model.  These  interesting  buildings 
were,  however,  conceived  in  a  narrow 
and  ascetic  spirit  and  usually  executed 
in  the  inferior  medium  of  wooden  con- 
struction, and,  although  they  express  with 
force  the  ideals  of  their  day  and  some 
of  those  of  ours,  and  should  have  great 
effect  upon  our  building,  a  church 
studied  direct  from  them  will  lack  many 
of  the   characteristics  of  Christianity 


which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

Upon  whatever  precedents  we  rest  or 
in  whatever  style  we  work,  however, 
there  are  a  few  fundamental  qualities 
which  are  essential  in  any  church  archi- 
tecture, and  the  purpose  of  this  article 
is  briefly  to  illustrate  some  of  these 
qualities. 

What,  then,  shall  we  demand  in  our 
church  buildings  that  they  may  be  worthy 
of  their  high  purpose  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  dignity 
and  solemnity  in  arrangement  and  char- 
acter.   There  must  be  nothing  trivial, 
mean,  or  merely  pretty.  Picturesque- 
ness,  which  perhaps  might  be  sought  in 
designing  a  summer  home,  a  cottage,  or 
a  golf  club  house,  should  never  be  striven 
after  in  a  church.    Purposeless  towers 
and  turrets,  odd  projecting  gables  with- 
out meaning,  spreading  buttresses  with 
no  load  to  carry  but  their  own,  are  to 
be  shunned,  as  are  decorations  without 
religious  feeling,  or  such  undignified  ar- 
rangements as  corner  pulpits  or  theater- 
like auditoriums.    All  must  be  simple, 
symmetrical,  straightforward,  and  church- 
like.   The  exterior  must  be  such  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  char- 
acter of  the  building.  There  are  churches 
in  our  country  towns  whose  only  badge 
of  ecclesiastical  character  is  a  tower ; 
otherwise  they  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  public  library  or  even 
the  fire-engine  house ;  and  yet  a  tower  is 
but  an  incident  to  a  true  church,  where 
religious  feeling  should  permeate  every- 
thing— plan,  masses,  and  details.  The 
interior  also  should  be  solemn,  reverent, 
religious.    One  who  enters  should  be 
moved  to  an  attitude  of  worship  and  the 
thinking  of  solemn  thoughts  by  the  sense 
of  peace  and  rest  from  the  turmoil  of 
the  outside  world.    Convenience  of  ar- 
rangement is  important  and  a  good  view 
of  the  minister  desirable;  proper  lighting 
should  be  provided,  and  acoustics  must 
not  be  neglected  ;  but  with  each  of  these 
things  must  be  considered  its  effect  on 
the  architecture  of  the  structure.  The 
famous  Lower  Church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi  is  very  dark,  its  acoustics 
rather  poor,  and  the  seats  uncomfortably 
straight,  but  all  who  have  heard  a  mass 
celebrated  there  will  agree,  even  though 
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CHURCH  AT  DORCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  typical  New  England  meeting-hous  e.  Though  admirable  for  its  simplicity,  directness  of  design,  and  self-respecting 
reserve,  its  extreme  severity  of  line  and  its  general  aspect  of  bareness  seem  to  express  an  asceticism  little  in  accord  with  the 
modern  conception  of  Christianity.  The  transitory  character  of  its  wooden  construction,  too,  deprives  it  of  a  certain 
monumental  character  which  it  might  otherwise  have  had. 


they  heard  little  and  could  catch  but  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  celebrant,  that 
few  hours  of  their  lives  have  been  spent 
under  circumstances  of  more  overwhelm- 
ing religious  influence.  One  does  not 
have  to  turn  Romanist  to  appreciate  the 
power  over  men  for  good  or  ill  of  archi- 
tecture and  her  sister  arts  when  in  the 
service  of  the  church. 

Our  church  must  also  be  simple,  as 
befits  a  simple  religion.    There  must  be 


no  striving  after  effect,  no  theatricalism. 
All  the  monuments  of  the  great  archi- 
tectural periods  are  simple  in  scheme. 
They  may  be  richly  decorated,  and  the 
details  of  the  construction  complex  in 
the  extreme,  but  all  this'  is  based  upon 
an  idea  whose  most  striking  characteristic 
is  its  simplicity.  The  charming  little 
church  at  Potigny,  France,  is  as  simple 
as  it  well  could  be.  Here  there  has 
been  none  of  that  conscious  endeavor  to 
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Notwithstanding  its  small  size,  the  solemn  religious  purpose  of  this  building  is  unmistakable 


secure  something  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing which  is  evident  in  the  church  design 
of  so  many  of  our  architects.  This 
building  is  almost  without  ornamentation 
of  any  sort ;  there  are  no  ■  transepts, 
dormers,  or  gables  to  give  broken  roof 
lines,  and  the  tower  is  extremely  plain, 
yet  its  simple  and  logical  scheme  and 
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perfect  proportions  give  it  an  appearance 
of  dignity  seldom  found  even  in  the 
richest  of  American  churches.  Many 
of  our  unsuccessful  buildings  result  from 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  quality  of 
simplicity.  To  illustrate,  a  new  church 
is  to  be  built.  The  means  at  hand  are 
small,  but  large  enough  if  an  ostentatious 
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building  is  not  attempted.  But  a  build- 
ing of  cut  stone  is  insisted  upon,  there 
must  be  a  tower,  traceried  openings, 
"  frescoed  "walls,  stained-glass  windows, 
and  so  on.  The  result,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  is  not  a  happy  one.  In 
order  to  have  the  walls  of  cut  stone,  they 
must  be  very  low  and  thus  lack  dignity. 


The  tower  cannot  be  a  real  tower  whose 
glory  is  in  loftiness,  but  is  of  necessity  a 
squat  affair  which  barely  peeps  over  the 
church  roof.  The  tracery  is  of  wood 
painted  to  resemble  stone ;  and  the 
stained  glass,  as  the  best  cannot  be 
afforded,  is  second  rate,  which  means 
nowadays  that  it  is  so  bad  as  to  be  out- 
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side  the  pale  of  serious  criticism.  How 
much  better  had  the  building  been  of 
stone  with  a  split  or  seam  face,  or,  if  that 
were  too  costly,  a  good  common  red  brick, 
as  was  used  so  intelligently  in  the  church 
at  Edmonton,  England.  Why  not  leave 
the  tower  off  entirely,  or  build  its  founda- 
tions and  leave  it  to  the  future  to  com- 
plete, and  have  no  stained  glass,  but 
plain,  clear  leading,  until  the  windows 
can  be  filled  with  the  best  glass  to  be 
had  ?  Thus  the  structure  would  gain  in 
dignity  though  it  lost  its  pretentiousness, 
and  would  possess  in  its  simplicity  one 


be  plaster,  and  neither  masquerade  as 
stone.  Suppose  the  piers  and  arcades 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan, 
which  is  here  illustrated,  were  con- 
structed of  lath  and  plaster  wrought  to 
resemble  stone  and  inclosing  slender 
iron  columns,  as  was  done  in  a  large 
and  costly  church  which  the  writer  saw 
in  process  of  erection  a  few  months 
since,  what  would  have  become  of  its 
fine  religious  grandeur  ?  As  it  stands  it 
is  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture. The  change  would  convert  it 
into  a  ridiculous  piece  of  theatricalism 


CHURCH  OK  ST.  / 

The  impressiveness  of  this  well-know 
simplicity  and  for  the  use  of  exposed 

of  the  essentials  of  any  true  work  of  art. 
Again,  the  church  must  be  honest  and 
truthful  in  its  construction  and  decora- 
tion. The  interior  decoration  of  a 
theater  or  even  a  concert  hall  may  fail 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  actual  construc- 
tion without  any  great  offense,  because 
these  buildings  are  ordinarily  used  for 
amusement  in  the  lighter  hours  of  our 
lives ;  but  the  church  is  the  most  solemn 
of  all  buildings,  a  monument  to  God  as 
•well  as  a  house  wherein  to  worship  him, 
and  in  such  a  place  there  must  be  no 
sham,  no  insincerity  or  make-believe. 
Wood  must  be  wood  and  plaster  must 


iMBROSE,  MILAN 

a  interior  is  in  itself  an  argument  for 
masonry  in  the  interior  of  churches 

If,  as  it  should  be,  our  architecture  is  an 
expression  of  our  civilization  and  religion, 
let  it  not  belie  that  religion  which  is 
simple  and  truthful,  or  misrepresent  the 
earnest  search  for  truth  which  has  char- 
acterized that  civilization  ;  and  if,  as  is 
doubtless  true,  our  architecture  has  its 
influence  upon  us  in  return,  let  it  be  an 
influence  for  truth  as  against  humbug 
and  pretense.  Much  good  material  has 
been  lost  in  sham  construction.  Brick, 
next  to  stone  perhaps  the  noblest  of  our 
building  materials,  and  capable  with 
proper  handling  of  beautiful  effects  of 
color,  is  too  often  hidden  behind  a  screen 
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of  plaster,  and  much  fine  wood  has  be- 
come dull  and  uninteresting  under  a 
mask  of  stone-colored  paint. 

The  fourth  quality  which  I  would  em- 
phasize as  essental  to  a  true  church  is 
permanency.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
upon  which  the  Christian  Church  insists, 
it  is  that  it  is  lasting  and  continuous,  if 
not  immutable.  Our  churches  should 
be  permanent  because  they  represent 
such  an  institution,  and  because  they  are 
related  with  all  in  our  lives  that  we 
think  of  as  fixed  and  unaffected  by  the 
constant  changes  of  the  material  world. 
The  history  of  the  building  of  temples 
and  churches  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  architecture  in  almost 
every  age,  and  that  history,  as  we  see  it 
written  over  the  face  of  Europe  in  the 
characters  of  the  old  churches,  is  clear 
and  legible,  because  the  builders  of  those 
churches  were  earnest,  conscientious  men 
working,  not  alone  for  the  practical  needs 
of  the  moment,  but  also,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  strength,  striving 
to  raise  perpetual  monuments  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Wood  as  a  material  for 
church  building  is  not  to  be  considered, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  construction  of  a 
mere  shelter  for  a  small  congregation 
until  the  real  church  can  be  built.  There 
was  a  time  in  this  country  when  the  peo- 
ple were  poor,  lumber  cheap,  and  stone 
and  brick  so  dear  that  wooden  churches 
were  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  to-day  the 
people  are  no  longer  poor,  materials  for 
masonry  are  ready  at  hand  in  any  local- 
ity, and  lumber  is  every  year  growing 
more  and  more  scarce.  The  church 
should  be  of  stone  or  brick,  its  floor,  if 
possible,  of  masonry,  and  its  roof  of  slate, 
tile,  or  metal.  There  should  be  nothing 
to  decay,  and  little  or  no  paint  to  wash 
off  and  require  renewal.  Sun  and  storm 
are  the  enemies  of  wooden  construction, 
bringing  gradual  and  certain  deteriora- 
tion, but  to  brick  or  stone  they  are 
friends,  softening  their  texture  and  mel- 
lowing their  color  as  each  season  goes  by. 

Another  essential  is  that  the  decora- 
tion of  our  churches  should  be  the  very 
best  that  our  times  can  produce,  or  else 
that  all  decoration  should  be  dispensed 
with.  There  is  abroad  in  the  land  an 
individual  calling  himself  a  "  decorator," 
or  more  often  a  "  painter  and  decorator," 


who  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  attempt 
anything  from  painting  a  barn  to  orna- 
menting the  walls  of  a  church  with  pat- 
terns and  stencils,  in  the  use  of  which 
he  is  a  past-master.  It  can  be  said,  al- 
most without  exception,  that  this  man  is 
the  enemy  of  true  decoration,  and  the 
church  within  whose  walls  he  is  admitted 
is  artistically  doomed.  He  is  a  person 
whose  mission  it  is  to  deceive,  to  attempt 
by  his  glazes  and  washes  to  make  the 
cheap  look  rich  and  the  shabby  look 
new,  and  even  sometimes  to  make  the 
new  look  old  and  venerable.  "  But,"  it 
is  protested,  "  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  great  artist  paint  our  walls  with  his 
splendid  conceptions,  and  certainly  they 
cannot  go  bare."  And  why  not  bare? 
If  your  walls  are  of  good  solid  masonry, 
they  will  demand  no  decoration ;  and  if 
of  plaster,  what  is  more  quiet  and  dig- 
nified than  plaster  walls  tinted  a  soft 
gray  ?  Then,  if  sometime  you  can  afford 
to  have  a  master  (not  necessarily  one 
with  an  international  reputation)  paint 
for  you  a  vault  here,  or  a  bay  there,  you 
will  be  decorating  your  church  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  stained  glass,  of  stone  or  wood  carv- 
ing. The  very  best  there  is  is  none  too 
good  for  the  church ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dignified  and  reverent  building 
is  quite  possible  without  decoration. 
But  there  is  no  middle  course.  Medi- 
ocre work  is  unbearable ;  we  must  have 
the  best  there  is  or  none. 

The  sixth  quality  which  our  church 
building  should  have  is  what  we  may 
call  a  modern  spirit  in  its  design.  While 
utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  architectural 
forms  which  the  Church  has  made  her 
own  through  centuries  of  growth  and 
development,  we  must  also  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  beliefs,  forms, 
and  usages  of  the  present  day,  giving  to 
each  part  of  the  building  the  importance 
of  position  and  the  character  of  treat- 
ment which  its  present  use  demands. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
history  of  Christian  architecture  to  see 
how  exactly  it  follows  the  needs  of  the 
slowly  developing  Church  and  how  justly 
it  expresses  each  phase  of  that  develop- 
ment. How  plainly  the  churches  of  the 
tenth  century  express  the  ignorance  of 
the  time  and  the  gloomy  theology  then 
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existing  I  Those  of  the  thirteenth  tell  of 
a  mystical  and  poetical  religion  with  its 
atmosphere  of  legend  and  tradition,  and 
of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Church ; 
the  Italian  churches  of  the  Renaissance 
from  every  stone  and  every  decoration 
breathe  forth  the  new  gospel  of  life 
worth  living  for  itself  and  the  beauty  of 
this  world  and  the  things  in  it ;  and  the 
churches  of  seventeenth-century  Rome 
are  blazoned  over  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Counter  Reformation.  The  growth 
of  a  portion  of  the  building  to  conform  to 
its  practical  importance  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  progression  from  the  small  semi- 
circular apse  of  the  early  Christian  basili- 
cas, large  and  rich  enough  for  the  com- 
paratively simple  service  and  few  minis- 
trants,  to  the  great  vaulted  choirs  of  the 
Gothic  churches  and  abbeys,  none  too 
rich  or  grand  for  the  elaborate  ritual 
employed,  nor  too  great  for  the  large 
number  of  priests  or  monks  participating. 

The  skillful  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  monuments  of  the  past  to  serve 
present  needs,  though  it  may  be  inter- 


esting and  even  beautiful,  is  not  archi- 
tecture, but  archaeology.  The  original 
building  found  the  cause  of  its  particular 
form  and  character  in  the  ideals  and 
customs  of  its  own  age,  and  our  building 
must  do  the  same. 

To  restate  :  Our  church,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
fitting  and  adequate  expression  of  its 
purpose,  should  be  a  dignified  and  sol- 
emn place,  simple  and  regular  in  scheme, 
truthful  in  its  construction  and  decora- 
tion, permanent,  therefore  of  masonry. 
It  must  be  pervaded  by  a  modern  spirit, 
and  its  decorations,  if  there  are  any, 
must  be  of  the  very  highest  kind.  These 
are  fundamental  qualities,  and  a  true 
church  can  never  be  realized  until  those 
for  whom  the  church  is  built,  the  minis- 
ter, the  building  committee,  the  congrega- 
tion, see  the  importance  of  these  essen- 
tials, and  give  to  the  architect  their 
sympathy  and  support  in  his  effort  to 
reach  the  high  ideal  of  conceiving  and 
creating  a  building  which,  as  long  as  it 
shall  stand,  will  worthily  express  the 
Christian  Church  of  our  day. 


The  City  of  Books 

By  Edith  Hope  Kinney 

O  city  of  my  fond  retreat  I 

Within  thy  bounds  no  discords  beat; 

Thy  clear  chimes  echo  starry  calms ; 

Thy  peaceful  parks  breathe  blossom  balms ; 

Thy  very  suburbs  stretch  away 

To  fields  forever  green  with  May, 

Where  visions  wing  and  vistas  gleam, 

With  lures  to  loiter  and  to  dream  I 

To  fright  thy  courts  no  war-cry  falls, 
Nor  whir  of  wheels  within  thy  walls  ; 
Adown  thy  streets  nor  strife  nor  stress, 
But  leisure  for  life's  loveliness ; 
Yet  idlers  none  thy  dwellers  be, 
Thralled  each  in  some  high  industry — 
The  gardeners  of  deathless  blooms, 
The  weavers  at  mind's  mighty  looms, 
The  singers  of  immortal  songs — 
With  these  I  mingle  in  thy  throngs  I 

O  city  of  my  dear  desire  I 

To  reach  thy  rest  my  days  aspire ; 

Content  to  toil,  content  to  roam, 

If  but  the  twilight  bring  me  home, 
Fain  for  the  welcome  that  awaits 
World-wearied  ones  within  thy  gates  1 
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THE  OUTLOOK  is  glad  to  have 
its  readers  make  acquaintance 
with  the  face  of  Dr.  Grenfell, 
the  medical  missionary  from  Labrador, 
and  wishes  it  were  able  as  easily  to  have 
them  know  the  man  himself.  For  six 
weeks  he  has  been  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  speaking  morning,  noon,  and 
night  in  behalf  of  the  Labrador  Mission, 
and  this  month  will  begin  a  tour  of  ad- 
dresses in  Canada,  until  the  moment 
when  the  breaking  of  the  ice  allows  him 
to  board  his  hospital  ship  again,  to  carry 
help  and  healing  down  the  bleak  north- 
ern coast. 

And  yet  one  almost  hesitates  to  speak 
of  him  personally,  remembering  his  com- 
ment when  a  medical  friend  told  him  of 
getting  the  book  "  Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish." 
"  Don't  read  it,"  he  said  ;  "  there's  a  lot 
of  stuff  about  me  in  it."  For  he  is  too 
simple,  too  direct,  too  heart-centered  in 
his  work,  to  be  thinking  about  himself, 
and  he  takes  the  honor  and  admiration 
and  friendliness  of  all  who  meet  him 
with  the  simple  pleasure  of  a  child — 
sometimes  with  surprise.  "  It's  wonder- 
ful that  these  New  York  physicians  show 
so  much  kindness  to  a  strange  doctor" — 
he  says,  for  instance.  No  one  meets 
Dr.  Grenfell  without  feeling  the  faith 
and  force  and  goodness  that  lie  within 
the  quiet,  clear-voiced,  kind-eyed  Anglo- 
Saxon.  And  the  kindness  he  wonders 
over  often  is  but  the  unconscious  tribute 
men  pay  to  such  a  man. 

While  here  hehas  been  bentonthe  busi- 
ness which  brings  him  from  his  work — 
the  practical  task  of  raising  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  needed  to  keep  his  hos- 
pitals running,  and  coal  his  steamer,  and 
provide  food  where  starvation  threatens, 
and  carry  on  the  many  beneficent  activi- 
ties which  betoken  the  presence  of  love 
in  the  world  to  the  hard-faring  dwellers 
of  the  North.  Not  that  he  ever  asks  for 
money  or  makes  any  appeal.  He  tells 
the  story  of  the  need,  and  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Even  in  versatile  America  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  find  a  man  who  with  physicians  is 
a  doctor,  with  clergymen  a  minister,  with 
sailors  a  skipper,  with  sportsmen  a  boxer 
and  athlete,  with  business  men  a  practi- 


cal organizer,  with  wrong-doers  a  magis- 
trate, and  to  them  all,  as  to  the  small 
seven-year-old  lad,  a  lover  of  tales  of 
King  Arthur,  allowed  to  sit  up  beyond 
bedtime  to  see  a  real,  true  knight — to 
them  all  a  hero.  For  those  who  have 
been  on  the  Labrador  coast,  whether  as 
resident  or  visitor,  know  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and,  the  bravery  and  wisdom 
of  the  man  who  labors  among  them  in 
perils  by  land  and  by  sea.  For  thirteen 
years  he  has  gone  up  and  down  the  two 
thousand  miles  of  the  "  worst  coast  in 
the  world,"  by  dog-sled  over  the  snow 
when  the  ice  shut  back  the  ships,  reliev- 
ing the  suffering  of  sick  folk  hundreds 
of  miles  from  medical  care.  He  has 
established  three  hospitals,  putting  at 
the  head  of  each  a  man  inspired  with  a 
purpose  like  his  own,  has  founded  co- 
operative stores  where  the  fishermen 
may  receive  fair  prices  for  their  fish  and 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  traders  who 
paid  them  in  provisions  and  kept  them 
hopelessly  in  debt,  has  built  a  mill  where 
men  may  work  when  other  industries 
fail,  and  always  and  everywhere  preaches 
the  Gospel.  It  is  a  simple  Gospel,  as  old 
as  its  founder,  that  God  loves  men  and 
helps  them  to  be  good.  For  the  fisher- 
men, ever  facing  His  storms  and  His  cold, 
fear  God,  he  finds,  but  are  not  sure  of 
His  love  and  of  their  power  to  live  as  His 
children. 

Englishmen  are  sometimes  criticised 
for  lack  of  humor,  but  those  who  live 
close  to  death  and  danger  are  not  with- 
out sense  of  the  comical.  Dr.  Grenfell 
likes  to  tell  of  the  gift  from  an  American 
minister  of  some  artificial  limbs,  and  of 
"  the  aged  fisherman's  wife  who  is  now 
peregrinating  the  rocky  coast  on  the  legs 
of  the  Rev.  Ozora  Davis."  And  his 
laugh  is  good  to  hear. 

Love  of  the  sea,  and  the  desire  to  put 
his  life  where  it  would  help,  brought  Dr. 
Grenfell  to  these  waters,  which  before 
the  Mission  ship  first  spread  its  sail  were 
desolate  indeed.  His  life  is  as  full  of 
joy  as  of  hardship,  for  he  works  for  the 
love  of  God,  which  includes  love  of 
humanity,  and  he  bears  not  unworthily 
the  name  made  sacred  centuries  ago  of 
"  The  Good  Physician." 
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A  HISTORIAN  IN  BRONZE 

By  Katherine  M.  Roof 

Illustrated  with  photographs  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs  by  James  Edward  Kelly 


WHETHER  our  point  of  view 
toward  art  is  one  that  con- 
ceives of  beauty  as  an  end  in 
itself  or  as  a  means  to  the  expression  of 
a  definite  pictorial  idea,  we  cannot  but 
recognize  the  force  of  the  human  appeal. 
In  an  indirect  sense,  even  a  landscape 
may  have  this  quality.  There  is  a  phase 
of  art — perhaps  one  might  say  a  form  of 
art — that  is  essentially  art  for  artists. 
The  art  of  Whistler  belongs  in  this  class, 
and  possibly  that  of  Manet  and  the  late 
J.  H.  Twachtmann.  There  is  a  photo- 
graphic, story-telling  kind  of  picture  that 
finds  popularity  with  a  large  number  of 
people  that  yet  has  no  professional  rec- 
ognition as  art ;  and  there  is  an  art — 
such  as  that  of  Jean  Francois  Millet — 
which  is  not  only  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  also  reaches  those  who  do 
not  realize  distinctions  in  technique 
and  those  who  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  This  is  when  the  subject 
and  sentiment  are  such  as  have  a  uni- 
versal appeal.  The  portrait  is  another 
form  of  art  which  reaches  the  compre- 
hension of  all  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  human  element  which  includes — 
in  the  work  of  the  greatest  painters — the 
very  essence  of  the  subject's  personality 
as  well  as  the  more  superficial  aspects  of 
likeness. 

The  representation  of  soldiers,  of 
scenes  of  battle,  is  one  of  the  subjects 
of  almost  universal  interest,  although  the 
majority  of  such  pictures  are  apt  to  have 
a  merely  illustrative  value.  This  is  the 
artistic  failure  of  Meissonier's  widely 
known"  1807."  To  embody  the  dramatic 
and  pictorial  impression  of  battle  there 
must  be  an  intense  concentration  of 
interest,  instead  of,  as  in  the  Meissonier 
picture,  the  scattered  interest  of  faithful 
detail  and  many  figures. 

James  Edward  Kelly,  the  sculptor,  who 
has  made  the  representations  of  soldiers 
and  of  historic  incident  something  of  a  spe- 
cialty, has  been  most  successful  in  seizing 


this  single  dramatic  idea.  In  his  bronzes 
in  the  round — "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  "  Paul 
Revere,"  and  "  The  Charge  up  San  Juan 
Hill " — this  is  especially  felt,  partly  be- 
cause the  single  figure  gives  one  the 
impression  more  intensely,  for  tragedy 
is  not  collective.  The  mind  does  not 
realize  easily  great  disasters  involving 
large  numbers  of  lives,  except  through 
the  concrete  tragedy.  But  Mr.  Kelly 
has  created  his  dramatic  effect  with  equal 
success  in  the  bas-relief  containing  many 
figures  reproduced  here  from  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  monument  on  the  field  of  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  "  The  Council  of 
War."  Here,  where  there  is  no  violence 
of  action  shown  in  the  figures,  and  while 
each  separate  figure  is  conceived  sepa- 
rately as  an  individual  type,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  that  of  a  single  burning 
interest  holding  all  together.  There  is 
suspense,  a  portentous  event  in  the  air. 

The  representation  of  violent  action 
is  one  of  the  artist's  problems.  The 
expression  of  force,  while  interesting  as 
a  motive,  does  not  in  many  cases  make 
a  picture  permanently  pleasing  for  tbe 
eye  to  rest  upon.  It  is  often  the  artist's 
reason  for  choice,  however.  When  Millet 
was  accused  in  his  drawing  of  "The 
New-born  Calf  "  of  making  of  it  a  socio- 
logical argument — something  such  as  has 
been  seen  by  some  in  "  The  Man  with 
the  Hoe  " — he  clearly  explained  that  his 
only  idea  was  the  expression  of  the  sense 
of  weight  in  the  man's  arms.  The  same 
motive  was  undoubtedly  his  interest  in 
that  beautiful  drawing  in  the  Boston 
Museum  representing  a  pig  being  led  to 
slaughter.  Many  of  the  Greek  statues, 
those  of  wrestlers,  the  Disc  Thrower, 
and  the  Laocoon  group,  have  for  their 
primary  dramatic  interest  the  expression 
of  violent  action. 

In  his  "  Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany  " 
Maurice  Hewlett  makes  an  interesting 
comment  upon  Donatello's  "  Judith  "  in 
the  Loggia  of  the  Lanzi  in  Florence. 
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The  figure,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
represented  with  upraised  arm  holding 
the  knife.  "  It  is  fatal,''  Mr.  Hewlett 
says,  "  to  freeze  a  moment  of  time  into  an 
eternity  of  waiting.  His  '  Judith  '  will 
never  strike ;  her  arm  is  palsied  where 
it  swings."  While  this  mistake  is  per- 
haps more  strongly  felt  in  the  round,  it 
is  still  a  criticism  to  be  applied  both 
to  bas-relief  and  to  pictures.  In  Mr. 
Kelly's  representations  of  episodes  of 
battle  there  is  always  noticeable  a  sense 
of  forward  or  upward  movement,  so  that 
the  mind,  instead  of  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  arrested  action,  is  carried 
forward.  As  in  the  Italian  tenor's  solo, 
the  upraised  sword  seems  to  indicate 
the  aspiration  of  the  high  note.  Mr. 
Kelly's  attention  being  called  to  this 
fact,  he  made  the  comment  that  in  rep- 
resenting the  action  of  a  sword  he  never 
made  use  of  the  falling  action.  In  the 
interesting  bas-relief  of  "  Ramsay  De- 
fending the  Pass  "  (also  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Monmouth  Monument),  illustrat- 
ing the  moment  when  Ramsay,  single- 


handed  and  on  foot,  held  the  pass  against 
the  British  Light  Dragoons,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sword  is  downward,  but  with 
all  the  suggestion  in  the  lines  that  of  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  force. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  General  Por- 
ter, which  is  to  be  placed  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  is  quiet  and  reposeful 
in  character,  expressing  the  dignified, 
calm  quality  of  the  man.  The  General 
is  represented  with  cap  held  over  his 
heart  in  the  act  of  saluting  the  colors. 
But  the  majority  of  Mr.  Kelly's  military 
sculptures  depict  a  marked  action.  It 
is  variously  shown  in  the  tremendous 
impetus  of  "  Sheridan's  Ride  "  and  of 
the  Roosevelt  "Charge,"  and  in  the 
force,  momentarily  withheld,  yet  ready 
to  shoot  like  the  arrow  from  the  sprung 
bow,  in  the  Paul  Revere  bronze.  The 
hero  is  represented  just  at  that  swift 
second  of  pausing  to  look  for  the  second 
signal  light  in  the  tower. 

In  "The  Council  of  War, "the consulta- 
tion called  by  Washington  before  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  the  drama — which 
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is  not  that  of  violent  action  but  of  the 
tensity  of  the  moment  of  decision — is 
interestingly  shown  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  different  men,  varying  according  to 
their  type.  While  he  was  working  upon 
this  bas-relief  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  a 
political  meeting  to  study  the  expression 


of  feet  in  the  moments  of  argument  and 
to  observe  their  action  during  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  interest  and  excitement. 

For  his  representations  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  he  has  not  only  studied 
the  old  portraits,  but  all  the  old  records 
and  letters — the  type  and  character  of 
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each  man.  The  face  and  figure  of  Wash- 
ington were  studied  from  the  Peele  por- 
trait and  the  Houdon  bust ;  those  of 
Greene,  from  the  medal  presented  him  by 
Congress.  There  was  no  portrait  or 
miniature  of  Poor  in  "existence,  but  it 
happened  that  one  Sunday,  shortly  before 
the  General's  death,  Kosciuszco,  the 
Polish  volunteer,  made  a  pencil  sketch  of 
him  in  his  hymn-book  during  the  church 
service.  Mr.  Kelly  used  this  sketch  to 
base  his  representation  upon. 

There  are  three  bas-reliefs  upon  the 
Monmouth  monument  besides  the  two 
mentioned  above — "  Wayne's  Charge," 
"  Washington  Rallying  His  Troops," and 
"  Molly  Pitcher."  The  fine,  clean-cut 
face  and  dashing  character  of  "  Mad 
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Anthony "  Wayne  are  very  positively 
expressed  in  the  bronze.  This  incident 
was  the  final  charge  of  the  day. 

The  face  of  Ramsay  was  studied  from 
the  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peele, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  from  an 
old  silhouette.  The  sword,  a  curious 
short  cutlass,  was  loaned  to  Mr.  Kelly 
by  the  family  at  the  time  he  was  working 
upon  the  figure.  The  arms  qn  the  hat 
of  the  British  soldier,  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  the  motto  "  Death  or  Glory," 
was  copied  from  a  breastplate  of  the 
Seventeenth  Dragoons,  which,  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  was  unearthed  at  Har- 
lem Heights  just  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Kelly  was  working  upon  the  relief. 

The  story  of  Molly  Pitcher  is  interest- 
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ing.  She  was  a  gunner's  wife,  and 
during  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  in 
the  act  of  bringing  water  for  the  sponge 
to  clean  out  the  gun,  when  her  husband 
was  killed  before  her  eyes.  But  before 
the  order  was  given  to  withdraw,  she 
sprang  to  the  gun,  took  her  husband's 
place,  and  so  made  it  possible  for  the 
gun  to  be  kept  in  action  throughout  the 
engagement.  For  this  act  Washington 
afterward  gave  her  the  rank  of  sergeant 
in  the  army,  so  that  she  might  draw  pay. 
She  used  to  wear  a  cocked  hat  and  sol- 
dier's coat,  and  in  the  bills  of  the  regi- 
ment are  recorded  items  of  tent-cloth  for 
skirts  for  Molly.  For  the  figures  of  the 
two  gunners  Mr.  Kelly  used  his  friends — 
Thomas  Edison,  the  inventor,  and  E. 
A.  Bell,  the  painter,  as  men  having  a 
fine  characteristically  American  facial 

type. 

In  his  Civil  War  subjects  Mr.  Kelly 
has  been  able  to  put  into  his  portraits  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  personalities 
of  the  men,  as  he  has  known  nearly  all 
the  heroes  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish 
Wars.  Besides  his  monuments,  he  has 
made  portraits  of  all  the  prominent  army 
and  navy  men  for  a  private  collection. 


One  of  the  three  bas-reliefsfrom  the  Porter 
monument,  which  is  already  completed, 
is  illustrative  of  the  charge  at  Malvern 
Hill,  which  was  during  the  seven  days' 
battle  under  McClellan,  in  July,  1862, 
and  resulted  in  the  first  victory  of  the 
war.  When,  upon  this  occasion,  General 
Porter  had  given  the  order,  "  Forward  I" 
he  yet  charged  his  men  to  "  ride  over 
the  wounded  soldiers  without  hurting 
them."  Such  a  thought  in  such  an  hour 
is,  as  Mr.  Kelly  commented,  as  clear  a 
definition  of  the  character  of  the  man  as 
could  be  given. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a  student  at  the  old 
Academy  of  Design,  and  was  one  of  the 
group  of  artists  who  founded  the  Art 
Students'  League.  But  as  a  sculptor  he 
has  worked  out  his  own  salvation.  Ear- 
lier in  his  career  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
illustrating  for  the  old  "  Scribner  "  and 
for  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  he  was 
the  inventor  of  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  process  of  wood-engraving. 
His  first  equestrian  statue — "  Sheridan's 
Ride  " — grew  out  of  the  desire  to  repre- 
sent in  the  round  a  sketch  originally 
made  for  an  illustration  for  Bryant's 
"  History  of  the  United  States."  This 
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bronze  was  the  first  to  be  made  with  the 
horse's  four  legs  off  the  ground.  When 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  young  man  just  out 
of  college,  he  happened  to  see  a  replica 
of  it  in  Tiffany's  window,  and,  with  that 
promptness  of  decision  which  now  is  so 
familiar  a  characteristic,  went  in  at  once 
and  bought  it.  He  told  the  clerk  he 
liked  it  for  its  Americanism.  A  number 
of  years  later,  on  his  return  from  Cuba, 
he  gave  Mr.  Kelly  two  sittings  for  the 
statue  of  himself  reproduced  here.  Both 
bronzes  are  now  in  the  President's  pos- 
session. 

It  would  not  be  making  a  just  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Kelly  or  his  work  to  fail  to 
refer  to  his  marvelous  sympathy  with 
and  knowledge  about  horses.  Horses 
from  whom  he  has  worked  have  actually 
in  many  cases  learned  to  pose  for  him — 
although  one  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  animal  might  be  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  idea. 


Yet  neither  Mr.  Kelly's  most  favored 
opportunities  nor  his  deepest  success 
have  come  from  his  ability  to  make 
spirited  and  dramatic  representation  of 
heroes  and  horses,  but  because  of  the 
quality  of  his  own  unobtrusive  yet  vital 
personality,  which  inspires  confidence  in 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  Because 
of  this,  military  and  naval  heroes  with  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  "having 
their  picture  taken  "  have  gladly  given 
him  sittings.  Mr.  Kelly  is  an  optimist 
of  that  rare  variety  which  brings  out  the 
very  best  in  others  by  believing  in  it 

In  all  his  work,  whether  it  be  a  single 
figure,  a  portrait,  or  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  a  heroic  incident,  Mr. 
Kelly  defines  it  as  his  aspiration  to 
record  in  it  a  page  of  history.  And  in 
all  his  historical  sculpture  the  thing  that 
he  seeks  to  express  is  the  individuality 
of  the  man  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  it 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 


HENRY 

A STUDENT  who  is  versed  in 
physiognomy  might  be  tempted 
to  find  in  the  changes  in  facial 
expression  between  the  earlier  and  later 
pictures  of  Mr.  James  the  record,  in  a 
vague  but  yet  in  an  authentic  way,  of 
the  change  in  his  point  of  view  and  his 
style  ;  for  in  his  case  pre-eminently  the 
style  is  the  man,  and  his  manner  of  writ- 
ing to-day  is  subtly  suggestive  of  the 
nature  of  his  experience  and  the  habit  of 
mind  which  he  has  formed  in  dealing 
with  it.  A  New  Englander  of  the  New 
Englanders  ;  inheriting  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  somewhat  austere  cleanliness 
of  the  old  New  England  life ;  the  mini- 
mizing of  the  furnishings,  the  emphasis 
upon  the  higher  conditions  of  living; 
bound  to  integrity  by  the  habit  of  gen- 
erations ;  representing,  in  a  word,  the 
most  cultivated  tendency  of  what  Dr. 
Holmes  called  the  Brahmin  caste,  Mr. 
James  is  the  product  of  the  modification 
of  this  purely  distinctive  American  type  by 
the  concentrated  and  sustained  pressure 
of  the  most  searching  and  subtle  foreign 
influences.  Emerging  from  a  province, 
he  felt  constantly,  and  he  has  reflected 
permanently,  the  persuasive  and  modify- 


JAMES 

ing  atmosphere  of  an  older  society,  and 
has  been  changed  and  colored  by  the  fas- 
cinating, delicate,  unescapable  forces  that 
emerge  from  an  ancient  civilization  when 
a  sensitive  subject  is  exposed  to  them. 

His  own  pencil  is  anexceedingly^cieli- 
cate  one.    He  has  made  himself  what 
the  French  would  call  a  little  master  in 
the  art  of  social  and  spiritual  portraiture. 
He  has  rarely  chosen  to  take  an  impres- 
sion of  a  temperament  which  has  followed 
its  own  line  of  development  without  the 
recognition  of  a  qualifying  environment. 
His  choice  has  uniformly  been,  and  his 
skill  has  curiously  fitted  his  choice,  to 
record  the  most  elusive  changes  wrought 
in  temperament  by  juxtaposition  with 
other  temperaments.     He  rarely  por- 
trays the  absolute  character;  it  is  the 
relative  character,  so  to  speak,  which 
engages  him  ;  the  character  in  process 
of  disintegration  or  of  reintegration  in 
response  to  a  new  group  of  influences. 
He  will  be  recognized  years  hence  as 
one  of  the  most  skillful  artists  of  his  time 
in  detecting  and  preserving  the  more 
delicate  impressions  of  a  period  in  which 
the  provincial,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  Europe,  passed  over  into  something 
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which  simulated,  if  it  did  not  really- 
secure,  cosmopolitanism.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican under  English,  French,  or  Italian 
influences  who  appears  in   the  later 
stories,  or  the  Italian  thrown  into  relief 
by  striking  contrasts  with  the  American 
temperament.    He  is  the  painter  of  the 
villager  suddenly  transported  to  the  capi- 
tal.    His  portraits  belong,  therefore,  not 
in  the  gallery  of  the  great  primitive  or 
natural  types,  such  as  Balzac,  Thackeray, 
and  Tolstoy  have  given  us,  but  rather  with 
the  works  of  those  lesser  but  extraor- 
dinarily skillful  painters  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  surprised  the  soul  of  their  sitters 
in  transition  and  have  shown  them  modi- 
fying their  own  type ;  or  where,  as  in  a 
few   cases,  the  type  remains  fixed,  he 
has  brought  out  with  extraordinary  skill 
those  aspects  and  traits  which  stand  in 
the  broadest  contrast  with  the  character 
and  quality  of  moral  or  social  life  in  a 
new  situation. 

His  biography  of  Mr.  Story  is  a  text- 
book of  these  subtle  shiftings  and  re- 


adjustments for  which  this  period  has 
given  such  ample  opportunity.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  it  is  in  a  certain  sense 
autobiographical,  and  that  the  limitations 
which  are  hinted  at  as  the  result  of 
long  expatriation,  of  constant  response 
to  influences  alien  from  those  which 
played  upon  temperament  in  youth,  may 
be  traced  in  his  own  career  and  work. 
Certainly  between  the  author  of  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  "  Roderick  Hud- 
son," "The  American,"  and  the  other 
fresh,  clear,  and  beautiful  works  of  the 
youth  of  Mr.  James's  art,  and  "The 
Wings  of  a  Dove,"  "  The  Golden  Bowl," 
and  the  other  works  of  the  maturity  of 
his  art,  there  are  changes  which  are 
suggestive  of  limitation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  final  judgment  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  portraiture  and  its  permanent 
value,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  American 
has  been  better  equipped  nor  has  any 
made  a  more  exacting  study  of  his  ma- 
terials and  his  methods  than  has  this 
accomplished  writer. 
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Caesar  in  Servitude 

By  Edith  Rickert 

Author  of  "  The  Reapers,"  etc. 


IT  is  I  know  not  how  many  years 
since  Caesar,  the  all-powerful  dic- 
tator over  some  score  million  men, 
on  a  certain  dusty  day  in  late  summer, 
stood  alone,  unattended,  almost  unob- 
served, on  the  street  of  a  miserable  vil- 
lage in  his  illimitable  domain.  A  little, 
spare  man  he  was,  in  a  gray  traveling 
coat,  high  boots,  and  a  visored  cap  drawn 
over  his  eyes.  He  was  unattended, 
because  of  the  freak — whim — passion — 
that  had  brought  him  thither;  unob- 
served, because  the  whole  village  was 
out  in  the  harvest-fields ;  and  alone, 
because  his  driver  was  at  the  moment 
harnessing  his  team  in  the  stables  of  the 
posting-station. 

Up  and  down  paced  Caesar,  grinding 
the  dust  beneath  his  sharp-turning  heel. 
He  was  dumb  and  dizzy  with  repressed 
rage.  The  woman  had  smiled  upon  him, 
toyed  with  him,  led  him  on,  until  at  last, 
upon  her  word,  he  had  driven  twenty 
miles  to  her  house  this  summer's  day, 
only  to  find  all  the  doors  barred  to  his 
knocking.  And  twenty  miles  he  must 
drive  back  through  the  dust,  balked, 
raging — he,  the  ruler  of  millions  I 

In  his  unsteady  pacing  he  drew  over- 
near  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  straw- 
thatched  hovels,  and  a  lean,  yellow  cur 
ran  out,  snarling  and  snapping  at  his  legs. 
With  a  sudden  gleam  of  pointed  white 
teeth  through  his  reddish  beard,  Caesar 
stooped,  and,  catching  the  animal  be- 
tween his  knees,  with  a  sharp  twist  of 
both  long-fingered,  white  hands,  stretched 
it  broken-necked  on  the  road.  Then  he 
resumed  his  pacing. 

In  the  door  of  the  hut  stood  Michael, 
son  of  Michael,  whose  father  was  chief 
man  in  the  village,  and  watched  the  act. 
Then,  his  spectacled  student's  face  hot 
with  passion,  he  strode  out  upon  the 
puny  stranger.    "  That  is  my  dog  I" 

A  moment  Caesar  stared  at  him,  then 
made  a  gesture  as  of  brushing  him  aside ; 
but  the  student  was  fresh  from  reading 
"  The  Equality  of  Man,"  bitter  from  his 
recent  expulsion  from  the  University  for 
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democratic  tendencies,  and  broad-shoul- 
dered enough  for  two,  and  he  blocked 
the  way. 

"  I  said  that  was  my  dog.'' 

Caesar  looked  imperial,  but  Michsel, 
who  was  short-sighted,  outstared  him  in 
virtuous  indignation. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Caesar 
then,  with  sufficient  mildness,  remember- 
ing that  for  the  day  he  was  not  himself. 

"  That's  no  matter — I  want  my  dog," 
persisted  the  student,  rudely. 

"Take  your  dogl"    The  royal  foot 
spurned  the  carcass. 

Michael  pondered.  He  was  of  peas- 
ant stock,  and  his  brain  took  time  to 
turn  over  its  ideas.  But  there  was  also 
a  whisper  current  in  his  village  that 
much  book-learning  had  made  him  mad  ; 
and  to  this  belief  he  straightway  began 
to  give  color  by  the  following  acts. 

"  Come,  you  are  certainly  a  stranger, 
and  you  may  be  a  nobleman  for  all  I 
know — or  care  ;  but  that  need  not  pre- 
vent you  from  giving  me  satisfaction  for 
the  loss  of  my  dog." 

Caesar  turned  instinctively  to  give  an 
order,  remembered  that  he  was  alone 
and  not  to  be  revealed  as  himself,  and 
was  silent. 

"Come,  come,  sir  1"  the  student  ad- 
monished him. 

"  Is  there  no  reverence  on  your 
tongue  ?"  he  stuttered,  confusedly  ;  and 
inwardly  cursed  the  woman  for  whose 
sake  he  was  reduced  to  this  sorry  figure. 

At  this  Michael  laughed  aloud.  "  Rev- 
erence?" quoth  he,  being  either  very 
mad  or  quite  unused  to  Majesty  without 
its  accompaniments.  "Reverence?  What 
should  I  reverence?  God,  who  made 
our  souls,  they  say  ?  The  Archbishop, 
who  can  save  them  ?  Caesar,  who  holds 
our  bodies  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ? 
But  you  I  You  may  be  a  noble,  but 
you  are  a  common  man  like  myself — not 
so  big,  not  so  strong,  nor  any  better,  IH 
warrant  by  the  look  of  you.  Come,  now, 
I've  an  idea.  Did  you  ever  do  a  day's 
work  in  your  life  ?    I've  half  a  mind — 
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well,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  a  revenge, 
either — "  He  ended  with  another  loud 
laugh,  so  that  Caesar  wondered,  with  a 
touch  of  fear,  whether  he  was  in  his 
senses. 

But  the  monarch  was  reassured  by  the 
rattle  of  his  traveling-carriage,  which  at 
that  moment  drove  out  into  the  road,  the 
horses  full-fed  and  prancing.  He  climbed 
to  nis  place,  and  fixed  a  savage  glance 
forward  along  the  road,  remembering 
the  woman  who  had  enticed  him  only  to 
betray  him,  and  who  was  even  now  in 
his  mind  suffering  such  vengeance  as  he 
could  devise. 

His  introspection  made  him  blind  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  road.  He 
did  not  observe  that  his  driver,  pausing 
to  adjust  a  twisted  strap,  was  watched 
by  the  student  with  a  malicious  grin ; 
nor  did  he  see  the  man,  turning  to  mount 
to  his  seat,  suddenly  lift  a  hand  and 
tumble  in  a  heap.  But  as  the  carriage 
started,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  student  who  was  driving.  As  in  a 
dream,  he  turned  and  perceived  his  serv- 
ant coughing  in  the  dust;  and  by  the 
time  that  realization  came  to  him  of  the 
thing  that  must  have  occurred,  the  horses 
were  going  so  fast  that  he  could  only 
cling  to  his  seat  and  curse.  Thus  they 
traversed  the  village  in  such  perilous 
wise  as  not  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  rick- 
ety bridge  by  a  circuit  through  the  ford  ; 
and  only  by  some  special  dispensation 
can  be  explained  their  escape  from  crash- 
ing through  into  the  caked  mud  below. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  outwardly 
at  least,  Caesar  was  not  his  own  master. 

I  should  not  suppose  that  much  was 
said  during  that  sun-hot  ride  between 
the  wheat-fields.  Mile  after  mile  of  the 
straight  white  road  trailed  away  behind 
them,  Caesar  hanging  on  for  safety  of 
life  and  limb,  and  the  student,  with  dusty 
spectacles  and  grim  mouth,  doing  his 
best  with  the  horses.  The  harvesters 
among  the  wheat  stopped  work  in  won- 
der at  the  mad  career  under  the  mid- 
summer sun.  They  passed  the  fertile 
tract  and  came  out  into  the  steppes,  then 
drove  for  one,  two,  three  hours,  jolting 
in  and  out  among  intolerable  ruts,  with 
nothing  between  them  and  the  treeless 
horizon  but  brown  grass  and  scrub  and 
a  little  heather.    In  the  end  they  dipped 


sharply  into  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  crawled  a  muddy  stream,  with  a 
line  of  mud-colored  huts  squeezed  be- 
tween its  half-baked  bed  and  the  brown 
slope  behind. 

Then  at  last  Michael,  son  of  Michael, 
spoke  and  laughed  again :  "  Ha,  ha, 
brother,  now  we  are  at  home  again ; 
and  we  shall  go  in  to  dinner  with  Basil 
and  Theodore  and  Alexander  and  Martha 
and  Anna  and  the  old  man  and  the 
grandmother.  And  the  horses  shall  be 
looked  to  .  .  .  and  then  we  shall  see  .  .  . 
very  good  ...  all  right." 

He  pulled  up,  and  jumped  to  the 
ground  with  a  halloo  that  brought  men, 
women,  and  children  running  to  their 
doors,  for  it  was  then  the  hour  for  the 
midday  meal. 

Caesar  leaned  over  the  wheel  and 
tried  to  speak  ;  but  choked  for  the  dust 
in  his  throat,  and  could  only  gasp, 
"  Water." 

They  brought  it  to  him  in  a  tin  dip- 
per— warm,  brown  water ;  and  they  did 
not  seem  to  observe  that  he  sickened  as 
he  struggled  to  drink  a  little. 

While  they  were  chattering  and  whis- 
pering among  themselves,  and  prodding 
Michael,  who  stood  at  the  horses'  heads 
and  grinned,  to  tell  them  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  and  strange  entry,  Caesar 
drew  himself  up  with  the  full  intention 
of  declaring  himself  as  he  was.  But  yet 
he  sat  immovable,  almost  as  in  a  trance, 
until  he  was  stirred  by  Michael's  sharp 
voice,  "Get  down,"  and,  to  his  own 
infinite  wonder,  found  himself  standing 
on  the  ground.  He  could  not  have 
told  then  whether  he  had  stepped  out 
himself  or  had  been  lifted  out  by  main 
force. 

The  words  were  on  Caesar's  lips  how : 
"  I  am  he  before  whom  you  and  millions 
like  you  tremble."  But  the  speech  was 
choked  by  a  swift  and  sickening  fear : 
"  Perhaps  if  they  knew  me  now — alone 
and  helpless  in  their  hands — perhaps 
they  might  not  tremble.  .  .  .  They  might 
remember  their  old  discontent.  .  .  . 
Curse  that  woman  1  She  shall  pay." 
But  he  was  silent. 

As  in  a  dream  he  heard  a  dispute 
going  on  between  father  and  son,  but 
knew  not  what  it  was  about,  nor  how 
it  terminated ;  and,  as  in  a  dream,  he 
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allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  into  the 
house  and  to  the  bench  by  the  table  on 
which  the  meal  was  smoking.  There 
was  a  chunk  of  black  bread  before  him, 
and  a  spoon  with  which  he  was  to  dip 
into  the  greasiness  of  cabbage  and  water, 
with  yellow  globules  of  hemp-oil  floating 
on  the  surface.  He  turned  away  with 
disgust,  and  observed  with  a  kind  of 
curiosity  each  face  before  him.  wonder- 
ing what  they  would  say  and  how  they 
would  look  when  they  knew  who  he 
was.  But  still  a  vague  fear  kept  his  lips 
sealed. 

What  the  student  had  told  his  family 
Caisar  had  not  heard ;  but  they  all 
watched  him  wide-eyed  and  a  little  aloof, 
though  they  were  not  for  that  the  more 
slow  in  gulping  down  their  dinner.  But 
presently  Michael  leaned  forward  and 
tapped  Caisar's  spoon :  "  He  who  will 
not  eat  cannot  work ;  and  for  this  one 
day  at  least  you  are  mine,  and  you  shall 
learn  the  meaning  of  that  word.  After- 
wards let  come  what  will  " — his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast  in  momentary 
gloom — "  it  is  but  a  little  sooner.  So, 
brother,  be  you  merchant  or  be  you 
prince,  to  day  you  are  my  slave,  and  you 
shall  work  or  you  shall  die.  That's  my 
great  idea,  ho,  ho !"  and  he  went  off 
again  into  laughter. 

Cautiously,  very  cautiously,  the  cap- 
tive put  the  question,  "  And  if  I  were 
Casar  himself  ?"  . 

The  end  of  his  sentence  was  scarcely 
heard  for  the  roars  that  swept  the  room. 

"  Well  for  •  you  that  you  are  not  I 
Cxsarl" 

"  He'd  make  two  of  you." 

"  They  say  no  one  can  meet  his  eye." 

"  It  would  be  our  day  then." 

"  Why,  my  puny  princeling — for  your 
clothes  are  fine  —if  vou've  so  much  land 
as  to  fill  your  two  pockets  I'll  eat  it 
all  " — this  last  from  Michael,  who  dipped 
the  spoon  into  the  soup  and  held  it  under 
the  victim's  nose.  "  Eat,"  quoth  the 
peasant-tyrant;  and  the  royal  slave, 
though  he  choked,  obeyed.  Cxsar, 
spoon-fed,  and  straggling  to  swallow 
barley  crusts — I  pass  over  the  spectacle. 
Only  some  considerable  fear  for  his  dear 
life  could  have  brought  him  to  that. 

When  the  meal  was  done,  the  father 
arose,  sighing  deeply  over  this  new  mad- 


ness of  Michael's,  and,  followed  by  most 
of  his  sons,  went  forth  into  the  fields 
again.  The  daughters  began  to  clear 
the  table,  and  the  old  grandmother  knelt 
in  prayer  before  the  Sacred  Images. 

At  a  wink  from  Michael,  Basil,  the 
biggest  and  most  lout-faced  of  the 
brothers,  had  stayed  behind,  and  the 
two  of  them  began  to  strip  their  captive. 
He.  unaware  of  their  purpose,  gave  sharp 
cries  and  struggled  helplessly  in  their 
arms,  but  they  only  laughed  at  the  white- 
ness of  his  linen  and  his  feeble  bones, 
and  with  no  great  effort  forced  him  into 
the  peasant's  garb.  It  was  marvelous 
how  much  of  his  rank  vanished  in  this 
transformation,  how  the  face  was  no 
longer  haughty  but  only  cruel,  how  the 
refinements  of  blue  blood  were  lost  in 
the  tracks  of  vice  and  disease,  how 
majesty  was  drowned  in  the  brutality  of 
degeneration.  And  as  he  stood  there 
wriggling  under  the  itch  of  the  coarse 
stuff  upon  a  tender  skin,  it  seemed  that 
all  his  imperial  spirit  had  resided  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dignity  of  which  he  was 
now  stripped.  Caesar  in  peasant's 
clothes  became  peasant,  and  worse  than 
peasant,  slave,  not  only  to  the  whims 
of  those  who  had  thus  degraded  him,  but 
also,  and  even  more,  to  such  base  pas- 
sions of  fear,  and  dreams  of  revenge,  and 
entreaties  for  divine  interposition  as  few 
peasants  have  ever  known. 

But  he  went  with  outward  meekness 
between  the  two  brothers,  and  they  set 
him  to  work  in  the  vegetable  garden  be- 
hind the  house.  Basil  it  was  who,  per- 
ceiving his  complete  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  the  tools,  whispered  to  Michael  and 
asked  what  vengeance  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  their  heads.  But  Michael  only 
laughed  and  said,  with  the  wild  enthusi- 
asm that  had  marked  him  from  the  first, 
"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  powers,  be  they 
God  or  devil,  that  none  can  understand. 
What  fear  you  ?  Let  the  man  learn." 
And  yet  I  am  sure  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  tmth. 

All  through  the  heat  of  that  long 
afternoon  they  kept  him  bent  over  the 
earth,  weeding  and  hoeing  and  digging 
and  doing  all  manner  of  rough  work, 
and  when  he  faltered  they  hastened  him 
with  "fibes  and  cuffs  and  kicks.  The 
first  time  that  hand  was  laid  upon  him 
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he  drew  himself  up  to  the  utmost  of  his 
height  and  opened  his  thick  red  lips  to 
speak  ;  but  when  he  looked  at  the  two 
great  peasants  with  the  snarl  in  their 
teeth  and  the  gleam  in  their  eyes,  and 
when  he  perceived  the  mad  light  behind 
the  spectacles  that  marked  Michael's 
deviation  from  the  norm  of  peasant  life, 
he  was  chilled  with  fear  and  loosed  his 
fists  and  turned  aside.  And  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  afraid,  they  had  less 
mercy  than  before,  and  tossed  him  from 
one  to  the  other,  almost  at  the  point  of 
their  pitchforks,  until  his  life  became  a 
panic  and  he  gave  a  shrill  scream  for  help. 

At  this,  Michael  turned  him  down 
into  the  soft  earth  and  stamped  upon 
him,  while  he  pleaded  for  mercy  until 
there  was  no  breath  in  him  and  he  lay 
still.  Then  they  shook  him  to  his  feet, 
and  when  he  hung  trembling  against  the 
hot  wall  and  could  not  move  or  speak, 
they  stood  before  him,  arms  akimbo,  and 
Michael  poured  denunciations  of  the 
divinely  appointed  distinctions  of  rank 
into  his  dull  ears. 

"  But  Caesar  " — he  began,  and  they 
waited,  amazed  that  he  had  found  cour- 
age to  speak  at  all. 

"  Well— Caesar  ?" 

"Caesar  will  be  revenged,"  said  he, 
as  in  a  dream. 

They  laughed  and  poked  him  pain- 
fully in  the  ribs  and  tweaked  his  ears. 
"  Caesar  ?  Caesar  ?  What  is  Caesar  ?  Our 
god  that  sits  in  his  White  Palace,  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  to  all  the  sorrow 
and  pain  of  his  children  ?  Foh ! — 
Caesar  1  We  die  like  sheep  of  the  rot 
and  he  never  knows." 

"I  know — I  know" — mumbled  the 
unfortunate. 

"  You  know  ?  You  ?  Yes,  yes,  you 
make  a  beginning  to-day,  perhaps.  But 
this  is  nothing  at  all.  This  is  the  peas- 
ant's good  time — summer.  In  the  win- 
ter, how  is  it  then  ?  What  can  we  do 
but  sleep  ? — on  the  stove  when  we  can 
get  a  turn,  on  the  floor  when  we  must. 
We  eat  when  we  can  the  cabbage  soup 
that  you  do  not  like,  black  crusts  when 
there  is  nothing  better ;  and  when  there 
is  no  food  at  all,  we  lie  like  logs  and 
dream  there  is  no  such  thing  as  food  in 
the  world.  What  think  you  of  that, 
brother?    We  are  black  with  soot  and 


cannot  wash ;  frostbitten  in  fingers  and 
toes  and  cannot  work ;  and  in  famine 
times  the  wolves  come  by  twos  and 
threes  and  carry  off  our  children  on  the 
way  to  school.  It  is  not  so  bad  then, 
sweating  in  the  summer  sun  as  you 
sweat  to-day,  brother,  for  once  in  your 
life ;  but  in  the  black  winter — then  there 
is  something  to  talk  about.  But  what 
can  we  do  ?  We  are  thrust  into  the 
world  and  we  must  live  or  we  must  die ; 
and  so  we  go  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  slaves  to  the  soil,  slaves  to 
the  frost,  slaves  to  our  brother  men; 
and  when  we  find  the  time  and  the 
money,  we  drink  brandy  and  say  that 
God  is  good  and  Caesar  is  great.  .  .  . 
Fall  to,  fall  to,  brother  1  There's  work 
in  you  yet ;  and  if  your  back  break,  it's 
soon  mended  with  a  whip." 

He  labored  on — this  pitiable  Caesar — 
with  some  dim  imagining  in  his  brain 
that  if  he  faltered  they  would  strangle 
him  as  he  had  slain  the  dog.  And  he 
prayed  for  the  night,  when  he  might  flee 
and  stumble  into  safety  and  be  com- 
forted into  his  old  self  by  those  that 
alone  knew  of  his  foolish  quest.  But 
this  time  he  had  no  more  thought  for 
the  woman  whose  absence  had  led  him 
into  his  plight. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  here  came 
out  in  him  through  excess  of  fear  some- 
thing of  the  patient  endurance  and  wiry 
strength  of  the  peasant — a  flicker  of  life 
perhaps  from  ancient  ancestors  who  had 
tilled  the  soil  for  generations  before  they 
climbed  up  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

The  two  that  stood  over  him  as  he 
wrought  made  light  of  his  blistered,  bleed- 
ing hands  and  broken  nails  ;  they  scoffed 
at  the  sweat  on  his  flushed  face ;  but 
when  at  one  point  he  reached  the  limit 
of  endurance,  and,  with  a  sigh,  stood 
erect  to  relieve  his  aching  back,  and 
Basil  flicked  him  lightly  with  a  whip,  then 
in  him  peasant  and  king  shot  together  in 
a  flame  of  wrath,  and  he  leaped  like  a 
wildcat  upon  his  prey.  But  speedily  he 
was  crushed  and  weeping  like  a  child  in 
the  sinewy  arms  of  the  brothers;  and 
there  was  a  fierce  dispute  between  them 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him. 

Michael's  imagination  had  risen  even 
to  talk  of  the  knout,  when  the  old  man 
returned,  soft-voiced  and  slow  of  speech, 
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and  prayed  mercy  for  him  that  could  not 
open  his  lips  to  say,  "  I  am  your  Caesar," 
lest  they  should  turn  and  rend  him  who 
had  never  shown  them  mercy  in  his  life. 

But  at  the  relief  he  tottered,  and  while 
they  held  him  up  between  them  his  head 
wagged  from  side  to  side,  so  that  they 
had  to  lay  him  on  a  strip  of  turf  and 
open  his  blouse. 

While  they  then  stood  looking  down 
upon  him,  there  came  from  the  village 
a  humming  sound  that  resolved  itself 
into  the  roll  of  wheels,  the  thud  of  hoofs, 
and  the  murmur  of  voices.  And  although 
the  sun  was  still  high  and  most  of  the 
folk  were  not  yet  home  from  the  fields, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  small  stream  of 
people  following  the  priest  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  house  to  the  garden, 
and  a  little  curdle  of  bystanders  round 
the  traveling-carriage  from  which  a  tall, 
veiled  woman  descended.  They  knew 
her,  many  of  the  villagers,  as  the  great 
lady  of  the  town  next  to  theirs,  and  they 
did  her  reverence  ;  but  she  pushed  her 
way  through  them  without  a  glance,  leav- 
ing them  to  wonder  at  the  rusde  of  her 
silks,  the  gleam  of  her  jewels,  and  the 
fragrance  of  her  perfumes,  and  was  stand- 
ing by  the  faded  green  cassock  of  the 
priest  before  that  worthy  had  launched 
into  the  questions  she  had  enjoined  upon 
him. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  My  God,  my  God, 
where  is  he  ?"  she  cried  in  a  tongue  that 
the  peasants  did  not  understand ;  and 
perceiving  the  puny  figure  on  the  grass, 
she  gave  a  great  cry  and  dropped  to  her 
knees  by  its  side.  There  she  knelt  and 
rocked  herself  with  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  when  the  priest  bent  over  and,  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  father  and  sons  who 
stood  by,  told  her  that  the  man  was  not 
dead,  she  seized  his  wrist  and,  pointing 
to  the  inquisitive  faces  that  gathered 
ever  more  thickly  around,  said  hoarsely : 
"  Drive  them  off  1  Send  them  home  I 
Bid  them  pray  to  the  Sacred  Images  to 
spare  the  village,  for  they  have  this  day 
witnessed  a  crime  that  may  be  washed 
out  with  blood." 

A  whispered  hint  was  enough  to  send 
them  apart  as  swallows  before  a  storm  ; 
but  they  hung  about  the  street  and  their 
own  doors,  fearfully  expectant.  Only 
the  old  man  and  his  two  sons  remained 


immovable,  while  the  priest  turned  aside 
to  fetch  water  for  him  that  lay  on  the 
grass. 

Then  Caesar's  eyes  opened  with  a 
jerk,  and  stared  into  the  beautiful  face 
that,  veil  withdrawn,  hung  over  him — 
stared,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Mercy  I"  she  entreated,  in  a  low 
voice. 

With  a  great  effort  he  raised  himself 
on  one  elbow,  and  looked  round  at  his 
tormentors ;  then  he  fell  back  and  stared 
at  her  again,  still  speechless. 

"  Blame  me  for  my  fault,  sire,  but  not 
for  Fate.  The  knocking  at  the  door 
that  should  have  been  yours  this  morn- 
ing came  from  those  that  hunt  me  for 
my  debts.  And  I  fled  as  I  could,  without 
saddle  or  bridle.  But  I  sent  to  meet 
you  one  that  proved  faithless.  And  when 
I  knew  that,  I  rode  back  in  defiance  of 
them  all — and  came  hither — forgive  1" 

He  stared  at  her  in  unforgiving  si- 
lence. 

And  the  more  she  rocked  herself  and 
wept  that  he  must  show  mercy  to  his 
slave,  the  more  cruel  grew  the  look  in  the 
hard  blue  eyes  of  him  that  lay  soiled  and 
bruised  and  bleeding  through  her  fault. 

It  seemed  that  she  had  forgotten  that 
she  was  not  alone ;  but  now,  although 
the  old  man  stood  shivering  as  in  a 
wintry  wind,  and  Basil  let  himself  be 
held  by  the  restraining  arm  of  the 
priest,  Michael  pushed  forward  fiercely. 
"  Mercy  ?"  said  he.  "  And  what  mercy 
for  us,  then  ?"  His  voice  was  not  hum- 
ble, but  as  if  under  hard  constraint. 

And  Cassar  turned  his  face  away. 

But  yet,  at  the  first  gesture  of  Michael's 
arm  and  Basil's  forward  leap,  he  was  on 
his  knees  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
woman's  skirts. 

"  Make  an  end,"  muttered  Michael. 
"  It  can't  be  worse  for  us."  And  he 
caught  up  a  pruning-knif e  from  the  bench 
by  the  wall. 

The  lady  faced  them  both  with  a 
splendid  defiance ;  but  the  old  man,  in 
a  sudden  fever  of  strength,  caught  Basil 
and  pinioned  his  arms,  while  Caesar, 
perceiving  the  glitter  of  a  weapon,  aban- 
doned his  hiding-place  and  ran  as  in  a 
panic  across  and  round  the  garden. 
It  was  a  terrible  chase,  with  its  desperate 
swerves  and  narrow  chances;  but  the 
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pursued  was  soon  breathless,  and,  dou- 
bling on  his  tracks,  he  fell  down  again  at 
the  feet  of  the  lady.  And  she,  with  up- 
lifted arm,  meeting  the  pursuer,  received 
the  blow  of  the  knife  in  her  flesh,  and 
with  a  sharp  thrust  sent  him  staggering 
against  his  brother.  Before  he  could 
move  or  speak,  she  had  stepped  forward 
over  Caesar  prostrate,  plucked  out  the 
knife,  and  twisted  her  girdle  about  the 
wound. 

"  Go  in,  poor  fools,"  said  she.  "  It  is 
not  you  who  shall  cut  off  this  precious 
life.  Ah,  I  know  you  I  You  are  of  the 
mad  ones  that  pine  for  freedom,  and 
think  by  bloodshed  to  bring  her  captive 
to  your  feet.  You  think  yourselves  the 
only  slaves  because  you  are  poor  and 
hungry  and  beaten  by  other  men.  And 
you  envy  me,  who  suffer  none  of  these 
things,  and  this — this  piece  of  humanity 
that  lies  senseless  at  my  feet,  who  is 
master  of  us  all.  Why,  therein  you  show 
your  folly.  He  is  as  great  a  slave  as 
any  of  you — in  bondage  to  the  sins  of  his 
ancestors  ;  to  terror  of  those  about  him 
that  call  themselves  his  friends  ;  to  the 
fancies  of  his  bloodless  brain ;  to  the 
weakness  of  his  diseased  body;  and 
even  to  me.  And  I,  for  whom  he  risked 
his  life,  coming  alone  and  in  disguise — 
am  I  free  ?    I,  who  run  away  from  bai- 


liffs, who  tremble  before  a  gambling  hus- 
band lest,  after  wasting  my  estate  in 
debts,  he  beat  me  that  I  have  no  more — 
I,  whose  hope  to-day  was  frustrated  by 
the  bribing  of  a  drunken  peasant — I  .  .  .? 
Well,  we  are  all  slaves — and  fools." 

She  had  exhausted  the  bitterness  of 
her  passion,  and  could  scarcely  gasp  : 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  brothers  1  You 
shall  none  of  you  be  the  worse  for  this 
day's  madness — I  pledge  you  my  word 
for  it — and  he — may  he  be  the  better, 
though  that  is  much  to  hope.  Go  in 
and  pray  to  your  saints,  and  keep  silence 
on  your  lips.    Stand  off  now." 

Before  they  knew  what  she  would  be 
at,  she  had  stooped  and  gathered  up  the 
senseless  figure  into  her  arms  as  if  it 
had  been  a  child,  and  passed  away  from 
the  motionless  group,  through  the  house 
and  out  into  the  dusty  street 

There  was  a  little  ripple  of  wonder 
among  the  loiterers  as  she  came  by  them 
with  her  burden,  and  laid  Caesar,  still 
senseless,  across  the  front  seat  of  her 
carriage ;  but  she  had  given  her  order 
and  entered,  as  serenely  as  swiftly, 
before  the  throng  could  utter  a  sound. 

And  so  Caesar,  the  invincible,  the  all- 
powerful,  ruler  of  rulers  and  slave  of 
slaves,  vanished  from  the  village  forever,  as 
he  had  come,  in  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust. 


Shut  In 

By  Charles  P.  Cleaves 

My  window  opens  on  a  world 
Illumed  by  all  the  light  of  day, — 

The  homes  and  haunts  of  birds  and  men, 
And  children  at  their  play. 

And  how  much  God  can  do  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  passing  day. 


Since  yesterday  a  swelling  bud 
Has  burst  into  a  fragrant  flower ; 

The  clematis  has  nearer  crept, 
The  maple  leaves  hang  lower ;  • 

And  sod  and  fern  have  laughed  beneath 
The  sunshine  and  the  shower. 


Another  world  is  mine,  where  I 
Must  lightly  toil  or  idly  lie. 

When,  sometimes  weary  of  my  lot, 
I  fear  my  heart  will  sigh, 

I  turn,  and  in  the  world  without 
I  see  God  passing  by. 


I  watch,  I  wait.    The  outer  glimpse 
Is  presage  of  the  coming  Guest. 

Familiar,  sweet,  He  enters  in 
The  waiting  door.    My  breast 

Grows  light  with  the  full  tide  of  peace, 
Companionship,  and  rest. 
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II. 


EXCEPT  in  one  respect,  of  which 
more  anon,  the  changes  that  have 
passed  on  political  ideas,  habits, 
N  and  conditions  in  the  United  States 
seem  to  one  who  looks  back  over  twenty 
or  thirty  years  to  be  fewer  and  slighter 
than  those  I  have  already  noted  in  the 
-  aspects  of  economic  and  social  life.  That 
which  was  in  1870  the  gravest  evil  and 
the  most  perplexing  problem  is  still  the 
evil  and  the  problem  which  most  occupies 
men's  minds.  It  is  the  government  of 
cities,  which  Americans  themselves  de- 
scribe as  their  one  failure,  the  one  con- 
spicuous blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  their 
f  democratic  system.  Cities  are  still  liable 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Rings  and 
Bosses.  Aldermen  and  councilors  are 
still  objects  of  suspicion.  Franchises 
are  still  sometimes  bestowed  for  improper 
private  reasons  and  not  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  city's  good.  Men  who  were  poor 
when  they  went  into  municipal  adminis- 
tration still  sometimes  come  out  of  it 
rich.  The  word  "boodle,"  not  yet  in- 
vented in  1870  (though  the  thing  was 
there),  is  on  many  lips.  The  forms 
which  misgovernment  assumes  are,  how- 
ever, not  quite  the  same.  There  is 
nowhere  (so  far  as  one  can  learn) 
any  robbery  of  a  city  treasury  on  a 
grand  scale  like  that  which  went  on  in 
New  York  under  the  reign  of  the  ever 
famous  William  M.  Tweed.  The  most 
generally  diffused  and  conspicuously 
rampant  mischief  seems  to  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  public  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  private  men  or  groups  of  men  who 
compass  their  ends  by  bribery.  But  in 
some  places  the  mismanagement  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  police  is  not  less  harmful 
to  the  community.  How  much  can  be 
proved  of  what  one  hears,  or  of  what 
M.r.  Steffens  has  depicted  in  the  powerful 
series  of  papers  he  has  contributed  to 
"  McClure's  Magazine,"  I  do  not  attempt 
to  conjecture.    But  if  even  the  half  can 
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be  established,  the  reformers  have  plenty 
of  work  before  them.  Fortunately,  the 
/-reformers  seem  to  be  more  numerous 
I  and  more  active  than  they  were  in  1870 
1  or  even  in  1883.  I  found  in  various 
cities  concurrent  testimony  to  the  grow- 
ing zeal  shown  by  good  citizens,  and 
especially — this  is  the  best  sign — by 
,  young  men,  in  associating  themselves  to 
J  detect  corruption  and  clear  out  abuses. 
Good  Government  Clubs  and  Citizens' 
Leagues  seem  now  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  in  some  of  the  places  heretofore 
worst  governed.  New  York  is  distincdy 
better  administered  now  than  she  used 
to  be,  and  her  people  declare  that  they 
are  hopeful.  So  are  the  people  of  Chicago. 
Both  cities  consider  themselves  in  far 
better  case  than  Philadelphia,  which 
seems,  after  her  spirited  efforts  in  the 
early  eighties,  to  have  fallen  back  into  a 
Slough  of  Despond.  Unluckily,  the  young 
reformers  still  find  it  difficult  in  all  the 
cities  to  enter  either  a  city  council  or  a 
State  legislature,  because  the  machine 
system,  with  its  carefully  packed  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  primaries,  bars 
their  path.  Even  the  new  primary  laws 
enacted  in  some  States  have  not  (if  I  am 
rightly  informed)  removed  this  obstacle. 
There  is,  however,  another  agency  at  work 
which  was  far  less  conspicuous  in  1870. 
The  livelier  sympathy  of  the  richer 
classes  for  the  poorer,  the  sense  of  the 
duty  which  men  owe  to  those  who  dwell 
/beside  them,  has,  in  American  cities  as 
■  in  London  and  other  British  cities,  called 
'  into  the  field  of  philanthropic  work 
\a  great  many  men  and  women  who 
are  also  keenly  alive  to  the  need  for 
better  municipal  administration.  In 
working  among  the  poorer  classes  and 
the  recent  immigrants,  they  get  to 
know  the  city.  Sometimes  they  acquire 
influence  with  the  voters.  Both  by  their 
knowledge  and  by  their  influence  they 
render  priceless  help  to  the  political 
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reformers.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  things 
are  brighter  than  they  seemed  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  have  often  had  explained  to  me,  and 
have  myself  often  explained  to  European 
friends,  the  reasons  why  it  is  hard  to 
secure  honest  and  efficient  administra- 
tion in  American  cities.    Yet  I  must 
.confess  that  all  the  explanations  leave 
Ime  still  wondering  how  there  comes  to 
VJse  such  a  contrast  as  there  is  between 
those  cities  and  such  places  as  London, 
Liverpool,   Glasgow,   Edinburgh,  Bir- 
mingham.   In  England  and  Scotland  it 
is  assumed  that  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, be  they  more  or  less  capable,  be 
they  elected  on  political  lines  or  not, 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  incorruptible and 
accordingly  nobody  fears  to  intrust  vari- 
ous branches  of  business  to  them — tram- 
ways, gas,  water,  electric  lighting,  the 
erection  of  workmen's  dwellings.  There 
is  not  deemed  to  be  any  particular  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  city  honestly  governed. 
"  Why  should  it  not  ?"  people  say.  In 
America  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  The 
temptations  presented  to  its  administra- 
tors by  the  management  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  city  are  deemed  so  potent  that 
malpractices  attract  no  surprise  and  com- 
paratively little  anger.    Yet  the  voters 
in  English  cities  are  neither  more  intelli- 
gent nor  more  virtuous  than  the  native 
voters  in  American  cities — there  are 
a  few  among  the  smaller  English  towns 
which  have  an  unsavory  reputation — 
and  some  of  the  cities  which  are  ruled 
by  the  intelligent  native  American  and 
the   solid,    steady-going  German  are 
just  as  bad  as  those  which  have  been 
flooded  by  Irish  or  Jewish  or  Italian 
immigrants.    May  it  be  that  Habit  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  ?  In 
the  English  cities,  which  grew  up  gradu- 
ally, their  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  leading  people  of  the  place,  a  good 
tradition  became  established;  and  the 
tradition  has  persisted  ever  since.  If 
corruption  were   to   be   discovered,  it 
would  startle  and  shock  the  voters.  There 
would  be  a  strict  investigation.  The 
courts,  being  national  courts,  would 
deal  out  heavy  penalties,  and  all  the 
peccant  Councilmen  would  be  ejected 

'  The  exceptions  are  so  few  as  to  illustrate  rather 
than  to  discredit  the  rule. 


with  indelible  disgrace.  In  America 
the  cities  grew  up  so  fast  that  bad  tradi- 
tions were  formed  before  the  good  citi- 
zens, occupied  with  their  own  business 
and  with  National  politics,  had  noticed 
what  was  happening.  When  they  did 
turn  their  attention  to  the  matter,  the  evil 
had  already  struck  its  roots  deep.  A 
comparatively  low  standard  of  purity  and 
efficiency  had  already  fixed  itself  in  the 
popular  mind.  Thenceforward  disclos- 
ures of  dishonesty  did  not  astonish  the 
good  citizen,  nor  horrify  him  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  Even  to-day  the 
way  in  which  business  interests  are  suf- 
fered to  affect  politics  does  not  greatly 
shock  him.  None  of  us  is  greatly  shocked 
by  what  he  has  often  seen,  and  has  begun 
to  think  likely  to  occur  again.  So  the 
task  of  creating  a  high  standard  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  voter  is  a  trouble- 
some task  which  it  will  take  some  time 
to  complete.  Good  habits,  though  soon 
lost,  are  slowly  formed.  Happily,  they 
seem  to  be  at  last  in  course  of  forma- 
tion. » 

Remembering  how  often  the  views 
confidently  expressed  regarding  a  shift- 
ing of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  have  been  belied  by 
the  result,  I  must  not  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  seems 
to  play  a  rather  less  important  part  than 
it  did  in  1870,  or  that  the  Presidential 
office  has  grown  stronger.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  man  who  happens  to  fill 
the  chair ;  and  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems 
to  count  for  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors has  done  since  General  Grant 
in  his  first  term,  or  than  any  President 
did  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  this  may  be  due  to  the 
impression  made  by  his  personality, 
especially  upon  the  West.  One  fact, 
however,  does  strike  me ;  and  I  mention 
it  because  so  many  thoughtful  men,  free 
from  partisan  bias,  have  dwelt  upon  it. 
The  Senate  enjoys  less  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  country  than  it  did. 
It  contains  some  very  eminent  and  able 
men,  yet  not  so  many  as  it  did  in  the 
years  before  or  in  the  years  just  after 
the  War  of  Secession.  Those  who  regret 
this  appear  to  believe  that  the  choice  of 
Senators  by  the  people  of  each  State 
instead  of  by  the  Legislature  would  give 
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a  better  result.  It  is  a  plan  which  has 
been  often  discussed ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
more  generally  favored  now  than  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Among  minor  differences  which  one 
discovers  let  me  note  the  growing  tend- 
ency to  intrust  wide  powers  to  a  single 
'  official,  such  as  a  city  mayor,  rather  than 
I  to  an  elective  body — a  tendency  due  to 
\  the  notion  that  in  this  way  responsibility 
to  the  people  can  be  better  secured.  An 
Englishman  is  surprised  to  find  that  in 
some  places  even  the  nomination  of  an 
authority  so  important  as  the  School 
Committee  is  given  to  the  Mayor.  I 
also  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  less 
criticism  of  the  State  judges,  or,  at  any 
rate,  less  disposition  to  question  their 
probity.  No  scandals  like  those  which 
the  bench  of  New  York  City  presented 
in  the  days  of  Barnard  and  Cardozo  have 
ever  recurred,  an  improvement  of  great 
significance,  for  nothing  did  so  much  to 
give  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  Europe  as  the 
belief — an  ill-founded  belief,  yet  which 
drew  some  plausibility  from  the  case  of 
those  judges — that  the  State  judiciary 
had  under  the  system  of  popular  election 
become  unworthy  of  its  place  in  the 
American  scheme  of  government. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the 
changes  that  have  passed  upon  the  polit- 
ical sentiments  of  the  people,  when  one 
asks  what  are  the  interests  uppermost  in 
their  minds  now  as  compared  with  those 
which  occupied  them  "  'way  back,"  as 
Americans  say,  in  the  early  seventies,  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence. Yet  I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
thinking  that  economic  questions  hold  a 
far  more  prominent  place  than  they  did. 
When  the  issues  raised  by  the  war,  and 
especially  that  of  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  under  and  after  the 
"  carpetbag  "  governments,  were  either 
settled  or  dropped  as  being  insoluble  by 
political  methods,  Silverism  and  Gran- 
gerism  and  Populism,  different  phases 
of  the  same  discontent,  successively 
emerged.  These  may  seem  to  have  run 
their  course,  but  it  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  questions  bearing  upon 
Capital  and  Labor  that  are  the  really 
insistent  questions.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems which  even  those  who  refuse  the 


various  solutions  proposed  neverthe- 
less admit  to  be  problems  that  need 
solving.     They  have,  for  the  time, 
dwarfed   another    economic  question 
which  Englishmen,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal opinions,  deem  so  urgent  as  to  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it  little  debated 
at  the  last  Presidential  election.  Here 
what  one  remarks  is  not  a  change,  but  the 
constantly  recurring  promise  of  a  change 
which  never  comes.    A  European  who 
believes  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  gain  by  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  although  certain  groups  of  persons 
might  at  first  lose,  and  who  also  recog- 
nizes the  alert  intelligence  of  that  peo- 
ple, cannot  but  believe  that  they  will 
ultimately  abandon  Protection  as  a  sys- 
tem.   But  very  little  movement  in  that 
direction  can  be  discerned.    The  free- 
traders every  now  and  then  make  a 
rally.    The  voters  every  now  and  then 
evince  displeasure  at  the  high  tariff. 
Most  people  tell  you  that  the  tariff  will 
have  to  be  reduced.    But  though  the 
pot  is  always  simmering,  it  nevercomes  to 
the  boil.    No ;  I  cannot  find  the  change 
from  1 870  to  1 905  to  be  oneeithertowards 
free  trade  or  away  from  it.    It  is  a  change 
to  another  set  of  issues,  to  the  rights  of 
conbination  that  may  be  allowed  to  capi- 
talists on  the  one  hand  and  to  workmen 
on  the  other.    Is  it  necessary  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  monopolies  by  the  former 
class?    Is  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
latter  class  to  exert  a  pressure  which 
may  pass  into  coercion  ?    How  far  can 
the  sources  and  organs  of  production  be 
appropriated  by  the  Nation  or  by  any 
community  for  the  public  benefit  ?  Are 
the  existing  communities,  States  and 
cities,  fit  to  undertake  the  function  of 
exploiting  these  sources?   These  and 
other  similar  issues  were  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  1870  and  little  discussed  even 
in  1883.    They  have  come  to  the  front 
in  the  New  World  as  they  have  in  the 
Old ;  they  witness  to  the  growth  of  a 
tendency  whose  power  is  shown  by  the 
range  of  its  influence,  for  it  is  operative 
in  every  civilized  country  as  far  as  New 
Zealand. 

Of  all  this  group  of  questions  the  one 
which  is  most  discussed  in  America  is 
the  one  least  discussed  in  Europe  ;  I 
mean  the  propriety  of  restricting  indus- 
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trial  or  mercantile  combinations  of  capi- 
talists. The  evils  charged  on  these 
combinations  (how  far  truly  charged  I 
do  not  attempt  to  determine)  have  not 
hitherto  proved  serious  in  Europe.  In 
England,  indeed,  such  combinations,  or 
syndicates  as  we  sometimes  call  them, 
are  neither  numerous  nor  powerful.  It 
would,  moreover,  be  very  hard  for  them 
to  establish  a  monopoly  in  any  article, 
since  the  absence  of  a  tariff  on  imports 
would  enable  the  natural  products  or 
manufactured  goods  of  foreign  countries 
to  come  freely  in  and  .keep  down  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda and  the  labor  parties  which  alarm 
timorous  people  in  European  countries 
alarm  nobody  in  the  United  States,  partly 
perhaps  because  there  is  so  much  faith 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  partly 
because  so  large  a  part  of  the  population 
consists  neither  of  employers  nor  of 
workmen,  but  of  agriculturists  who  own 
the  land  they  till. 

All  my  friends  have  told  me  that  the 
tranquil  complacency  with  which  Ameri- 
can opinion  awaits  the  future,  and  sees 
unperturbed  the  progress  of  collectivis- 
tic  ideas,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
perpetual  and  unbroken.    It  was  rudely 
shaken,  they  say,  in  1896,  when  many 
Eastern  men  thought  that  the  success  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  campaign  would 
have  imperiled  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country.    This  may  be  so,  but  the 
tranquil  attitude  has  returned,  and  is 
perhaps  all  the  stronger  because  what 
had  been  deemed  a  danger  was  promptly 
averted.    It  appears  to  me  now,  as  it 
did  in  1870,  to  be  the  normal  attitude 
of  the  intelligent  native  American.  And 
the  chief  cause  of  it  appears  to  lie  in 
the  belief  which  the  native  American 
has  that  the  people,  i.e.,  the  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters,  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  right.    Even  if  they  stray  for  a 
moment  from  the  straight  path  by  re- 
turning the  candidate  of  the  party  to 
which  that  particular  native  American  is 
opposed,  they  are  sure  to  return  to  that 
path,  and  the  leaders  of  the  other  party 
will,  after  all,  be  able  to  do  no  great 
harm,  because  the  People  will  check 
them.     No  such  feeling  exists  in  Europe. 
In  Germany  the  governing  class  dreads 
the  spread  of  Socialism,  will  dread  it  all 


the  more  if  it  comes  to  influence  the 
majority  of  the  voters,  will  strive  fiercely 
against  it  if  it  should  prevail  in  the 
Reichstag,  will  expect  ruin  from  its  pre- 
dominance. In  France  the  Republicans 
know  from  their  experience  of  Boulan- 
gism  and  of  the  Dreyfus  struggle  that  it 
is  not  impossible  that  Monarchism  and 
Clericalism  may  succeed  in  upsetting  the 
Republic.  They  would  not  think  that 
France  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority,  and  if  a  plebiscite  set  up  a 
King  or  an  Emperor  or  a  dictator  of  any 
sort,  that  would  not  in  the  least  recon- 
cile them.  They  would  fight  against  a 
monarchist  majority  just  as  heartily 
as  against  a  monarchist  minority.  In 
Britain  each  party  believes  that  the  other 
party,  when  it  succeeds,  succeeds  by  mis- 
leading the  people.  Neither  party  sup- 
poses that  the  majority  are  a  bit  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  to  be  wrong. 
Their  political  differences  do  not  go  so 
deep  down  as  in  France,  but  they  have 
no  more  faith  than  the  French  in  the 
wisdom  of  numbers.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  divergence  be- 
tween the  political  beliefs  of  Europeans 
and  of  Americans.  The  latter  hold  that 
America  cannot  be  ruined.  The  people 
may  make  small  mistakes  but  not  great 
ones.  The  country  is  safe  in  their 
hands.  This  deep-seated  optimism,  which 
struck  me  so  forcibly  on  previous  visits 
to  the  United  States,  strikes  me  still.  It 
is  very  different  from  self-righteousness 
or  vainglory.  It  is  a  political  axiom 
which  has  almost  been  consecrated  as  a 
religious  dogma. 

As  I  am  referring  to  the  American 
viewof  America, letme add  in  passingthat 
the  pride  the  people  feel  in  their  country 
is  not  quite  of  the  same  type  as  formerly. 
It  is  no  longer  aggressive,  and  it  is  much 
less  susceptible,  that  is  to  say,  less  sensi- 
tive to  criticism.  A  stranger  may  now — 
assuming  of  course  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  be  offensive — find  any  faults  he 
pleases ;  and  if  his  criticisms  have  truth 
in  them,  they  will  be  welcomed.  Further, 
it  is  not  the  Constitution  and  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  that  are 
to-day  specially  admired.  Though  faith 
in  popular  sovereignty  is  unshaken,  de- 
fects in  the  political  arrangements  are 
frankly  admitted.    As  men's  interests 
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are  now  not  so  largely  political  as  they 
used  to  be,  so  the  achievements  in 
which  the  chief  glory  of  the  Nation  is 
held  to  reside  are  the  development  of 
the  country's  resources,  the  splendid 
record  of  inventions,  the  building  up  of 
huge  manufacturing  industries,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  gigantic  transportation  system, 
of  sumptuous  public  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  of  vast  and  stately  cities.  When 
one  reflects  on  the  quantity  of  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  patience  which  have  gone 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  things, 
one  is  not  surprised  that  there  are  some 
other  branches  of  intellectual  activity  in 
which  America  still  leans  on  Europe. 
That  this  should  be  so  involves  no  dis- 
paragement. No  people  can  do  every- 
thing at  once.  The  brain  power  and  the 
will  power,  the  fertility  of  intellect  and 
the  force  of  purpose,  that  have  reared  so 
majestic  a  fabric  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity in  the  forty  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  war-  ended,  are  the  completest 
evidence  of  the  reserve  of  strength  that 
dwells  in  this  stock. 

And  now  I  pass  from  these  changes 
which  have  been  all  (or  nearly  all)  of 
them  in  the  natural  line  of  American 
development  to  another  change  which 
nobody  predicted.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
reality  less  unlikely  than  men  supposed. 
But  it  was  certainly  unexpected. 

That  a  war  with  Spain  would  come 
was  always  possible,  for  her  treatment  of 
Cuba,  together  with  the  interest  Americans 
took  in  Cuba,  supplied  grounds  of  quarrel. 
Nor  was  there  anything  antecedently 
improbable  in  the  annexation  of  Porto 
Rico,  for  in  President  Grant's  time 
the  United  States  had  very  nearly  obtain- 
ed San  Domingo.  Nobody,  however, 
dreamed  for  a  moment  that  the  accident 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Manila  would  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  immense  archipelago  of 
tropical  isles,  inhabited  by  semi-civilized 
and  barbarous  tribes,  thousands  of  miles 
distant  from  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  United  States.  Europeans  who  were 
startled  by  this  event  were  obliged  to 
suppose  either  that  the  American  people 
had  suddenly  thrown  overboard  the 
views  and  principles  of  policy  thereto- 
fore attributed  to  them,  or  else  that  they 
had  never  really  cherished  those  views 


and  principles.  And .  we  in  England 
have  been  ever  since  curious  to  know 
what  difference  the  possession  of  these 
transoceanic  dominions  has  made  to 
the  American  mind,  and  what  difference 
it  is  going  to  make  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Republic  in  future. 

In  one  sense  the  subjection  of  a  dis- 
tant territory  which  cannot  possibly  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union — even  those 
who  desire  to  retain  the  isles  do  not 
propose  that — may  seem  to  affect  but 
little  a  great  commonwealth  of  highly 
civilized  men,  living  under  wholly  diverse 
conditions.    When  Britain  acquired  the 
still  larger  territories  she  now  controls 
in  East  Africa  and  Uganda — territories 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  Mombasa  to  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  including  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles — her  people  scarcely  noticed 
the  event.    She  had  already  so  much 
land  in  the  tropics  and  was  so  well 
accustomed  to  governing  it  that  this 
addition  introduced  no  new  factor.  And 
as  there  were  no  neighboring  States  to 
give  her  any  trouble — German  territory 
adjoins,  but  Germany  is  not  formidable 
in  a  region  approachable  only  by  sea — 
the  annexed  territory  did  not,  in  respect 
of  its  defense,  gravely  increase  the  pre- 
existing responsibilities  of  Britain.  But 
the  United  States,  until  the  acquisition 
of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, had  never  owned  any  territory 
outside  the  American  continent,  nor  any 
territory  which  was  not  intended  to 
receive  self-governing  institutions,  and 
ultimately  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Union.1    Hence  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1898  marked  an  absolutely  new  de- 
parture.   The  Republic  ceased  to  be 
simply  and  solely  a  federation  of  com- 
monwealths, and  became  a  dominant 
Power,  like  Britain  and  France,  Germany 
and  Russia,  a  Power  ruling  over  sub- 
jects to  whom  she  did  not  propose  to 
apply  her  own  Constitution  or  to  treat 
as  equals  to  her  own  citizens.  This 
was  in  its  essence  a  transformation  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  was,  indeed,  constitutionally 

1  Alaska  is  of  course  an  exception  j  but  an  exception 
rather  apparent  than  real,  for  this  vast  region  is 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  savages,  and  is  not  likely  ever 
to  support  a  population  large  enough  to  make  its 
government  a  matter  of  political  consequence. 
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regarded,  a  far  greater  and  more  revo- 
lutionary novelty  than  the  step  which 
Jefferson  took  when  he  purchased 
from  Napoleon  that  •  vast  region — then 
called  Louisiana — out  of  which  so  many 
States  have  been  carved.  Are  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  this  transformation 
realized  by  the  American  people?  Is 
it  now  affecting,  or  will  it  hereafter  affect, 
their  theories  of  government  in  general, 
and  the  working  of  their  own  govern- 
ment in  particular?  Will  it  diminish 
their  love  of  liberty  ?  Will  it  kindle  the 
flame  of  ambition  in  their  souls  and  make 
them  desire  to  extend  their  conquests 
and  their  sway  yet  more  widely  ?  Their 
immense  potential  power  for  military 
and  naval  action  would  enable  them  to 
gratify  such  a  desire,  if  they  begin  to 
indulge  it. 

These  are  questions  which  only  the 
future  can  answer.    So  far  as  the  pres- 
ent is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  people  are  reflecting  deeply 
upon  the  subject.    Indeed,  one  may 
doubt    whether   the  average  citizen 
sees  how  entirely  new  is  the  path  into 
which  he  has  been  led.    My  own  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  were  limited, 
but  the  impression  left  was  that  the 
subject  does  not  greatly  occupy  men's 
minds.  The  islands  arefaraway,and,now 
that  the  first  excitement  of  curiosity  has 
died  down,  little  was  being  heard  of  them. 
Few  knew  exactly  what  was  happening. 
Last  autumn  there  were  two  things  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  quicken 
popular  interest.    One  was  the  admi- 
rably designed  and  most  instructive 
Exhibit  of  the  Philippines  at  the  St. 
Louis   Exposition,   probably  the  best 
living  model,  or  collection  of  models,  if 
one  may  call  it  so,  of  the  races,  customs, 
and  products  of  an  uncivilized  country 
that  has  ever  been  prepared  and  brought 
together  for  examination.    Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  saw  it ;  and  every 
one  who  saw  it  seemed  to  be  delighted. 
The  other  event  was  the  Presidential 
contest,  in  which  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  islands  figured  as 
an  issue.    This  issue  appeared  to  rouse 
no    passion  and  not  much  interest. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  it 
was  rather  languidly  worked  by  the  party 
which  opposed  annexation.  I  found  some 


people  wishing  to  be  quit  of  the  islands  at 
once,  come  what  might.  But  the  general 
feeling,  so  far  as  one  could  gather  it  in 
conversation,  was  neither  exultant  on  the 
one  hand  nor  regretful  on  the  other. 
The  situation  was  accepted  as  one  which 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  and 
which  must  now  be  made  the  best  of. 
Having  become  responsible  for  these 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  semi-civilized 
Malays  and  primitive  savages,  America 
must  (so  men  said)  do  her  duty  by  them. 
She  must  endeavor  to  train  them,  or  at 
any  rate  give  them  the  opportunity  for 
training  themselves,  to  acquire  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  But  when 
self-government  is  to  come,  or  how,  or 
what  amount  or  degree  of  independence 
it  is  to  involve — these  questions  are  and 
must  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  a  long  time, 
remain  uncertain.  That  which  impressed 
one  was  the  calmness,  sometimes  almost 
akin  to  indifference,  with  which  the  sub- 
ject was  being  discussed,  and  a  prevail- 
ing, if  not  universal,  belief  that  since 
these  Malays  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  Union,  American  rule  over  them  was, 
to  America  at  least,  a  doubtful  gain. 

Not  many  persons  advocated  their 
immediate  abandonment,  and  still  fewer 
professed  to  look  upon  them  as,  so  to 
speak,  the  first  installment  of  a  colonial 
empire.  The  notion  which  has  obtained 
currency  in  Europe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  conscious  that  they 
have  become  a  great  World  Power,  are 
planning,  and  preparing  to  build  up,  a 
vast  dominion  over  subject  States  or 
tribes  seems  ludicrous  to  any  one  who 
keeps  his  ears  and  eyes  open  in  the 
country. 

One  finds  some  patriotic  upholders  of 
the  old  traditions  arguing  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  having  forsaken  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  conquering  a  foreign  race  and  holding 
it  in  subjection,  will  lose  their  own  respect 
for  freedom  and  will  cease  to  honor 
those  time-honored  principles  at  home. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  rule  of 
India  has  not  made  the  English  less 
attached  to  their  own  liberties,  they 
reply  that  England  never  has  pro- 
claimed doctrines  like  those  of  1776, 
and  has  never,  therefore,  been  charge- 
able with  apostatizing  from  them.  Upon 
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this  question  and  upon  the  whole  policy 
of  annexation  and  expansion  as  seen  in 
the  Treaty  of  1898  and  what  has  fol- 
lowed, it  is  not  for  an  Englishman  to 
express  any  opinion  to  American  read- 
ers. All  I  seek  to  do  is  to  note  that  so 
far  there  is  no  sign  of  any  change  in  the 
doctrines,  or  the  ideals,  or  the  projects 
of  the  average  American  citizen  com- 
mensurate with  the  change  in  policy 
which  that  treaty  marked.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that,  though  the  change  may  be 
profound,  the  scale  is  relatively  small. 
The  Philippines  cover  no  large  part  of 
the  citizen's  horizon,  and  the  American, 
like  the  English  citizen,  is  not  troubled 
by  a  logical  inconsistency. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  so 
frequently  invoked  of  late  years  and  has 
received  an  extension  so  much  wider 
than  it  had  in  1870,  when  no  person  of 
authority  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  de- 
clared it  applicable  to  the  whole  of  South 
as  well  as  to  North  America,  that  Euro- 
peans are  curious  to  leam  how  far  this 
insistence  on  a  sort  of  protectorate  over 
all  the  Spanish-American  republics  im- 
plies an  intention  to  exert  control  over 
them  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  sort  of 
vassalage.  Several  statesmen  have  now 
publicly  recognized  what  impartial  ob- 
servers perceived  long  ago,  that  if  the 
United  States  prevents  European  Powers 
from  using  force  to  obtain  redress  for 
injuries  suffered  by  their  subjects  at  the 
hands  of  these  republics,  the  United 
States  must,  in  common  fairness,  itself 
interpose  and  compel  the  republics  to  do 
justice. 

Such  intervention  might  lead  to  the 
protracted  exercise  of  military  authority 
over  the  misbehaving  republic,  and  might 
possibly  lead  still  further  and  end  in  occu- 
pation. So  the  control  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
guarding  the  Canal  may  involve  the 
permanent  occupation  of  some  districts 
around  it  Apart,  however,  from  these 
patent  facts,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
any  sign  of  a  purpose  to  annex  territory 
on  the  mainland  of  Central  or  South 
America.  The  difficulties  of  ruling  over 
subjects  who  are  not  yet  fit  to  become  citi- 
zens are  better  understood  now  than  they 
were  in  1870.  They  have  been  brought 
home  to  men's  minds  by  the  results  of 


the  grant  of  negro  suffrage  made  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  that  year. 
Comparing  1870  with  1905,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  evidently  grown,  but  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  more  wish  now  than  there 
was  then  to  advance  the  land  frontier  of 
the  Union.  Relations  with  Mexico  have 
been  excellent,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
so  while  that  country  is  guided  by  so 
wise  and  firm  a  hand  as  that  of  Porfirio 
Diaz. 

I  have  mentioned  the  famous  Amend- 
ment of  1 870.  It  was  meant  to  settle  for- 
ever the  political  branch  of  the  colored 
question  and  to  fix  in  an  enduring  form 
one  of  the  main  results  of  the  Civil  War. 
Has  the  result  answered  the  hopes  and 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  the  leaders  of 
Congress  in  1870  ? 

The  South  has  changed  profoundly 
since  that  year.  I  see  many  changes 
even  since  1881  and  1883,  when  I  trav- 
ersed it.  It  is  more  populous  and  richer, 
the  inhabitants  more  alert  and  enterpris- 
ing, the  whole  aspect  more  modern.  It 
is  a  New  South.  The  old  planter  aristoc- 
racy, then  already  shattered,  is  now  almost 
gone.  New  men  as  well  as  new  condi- 
tions are  present ;  coal  and  iron  indus- 
tries, and  also  manufacturing  industries, 
have  arisen.  Yet  its  forest  resources  are 
still  but  slighdy  developed,  and  the  moun- 
tain folk  still  lead,  in  some  regions  only 
half  opened  up  by  roads  and  railways, 
the  same  primitive  life  that  they  led 
before  the  war. 

The  position  of  the  colored  people 
has  also  altered,  and  what  is  called  the 
Negro  Question  has  passed  into  a  slightly 
different  phase,  though  many  of  the  old 
features  remain.    It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  try  to  discuss  in  the.  space  of  a 
page  or  two,  and  with  very  imperfect 
data,  so  large  and  so  grave  a  subject ; 
nor  shall  I  venture  to  express  any  opin- 
ions of  my  own  upon  it    All  I  can  do 
is  to  state  a  few  of  the  new  facts  which 
I  gathered  in  conversation  from  persons 
who  had  various   helpful   sources  of 
knowledge,  and  who  seemed  to  be  them- 
selves trustworthy  witnesses.    The  col- 
ored man  is  not  generally  lazy,  and  in 
many  places  he  is  steady  and  indus- 
trious.   He  raises  a  great  deal  of  cotton. 
He  is  a  good  worker  in  the  mining 
regions.    He  is  much  more  progressive 
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than  the  negro  of  the  West  Indies. 
Many  of  the  colored  people  have  ac- 
quired a  good  education  and  are  fit  for 
skilled  work,  some  of  them  even  for 
the  professions.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
little  scope  for  them  in  law  or  medicine, 
for  the  whites  do  not  employ  them. 
When  they  qualify  themselves  to  be 
teachers,  they  will  have  only  colored 
children  to  teach.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  now,  owing  to  the  superior 
capacity  of  the  whites,  being  edged  out 
of  some  occupations  which  they  formerly 
followed.  It  seems  that  in  the  Southern 
cities  barbers  and  waiters  in  hotels,  for 
instance,  are  more  largely  whites  to-day 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  now  the 
foremost  man  of  his  race,  and  deservedly 
respected  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North,  holds  that  industrial  training, 
coupled  with  habits  of  diligence  and 
thrift,  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  given 
to  his  colored  brethren.  He  has  him- 
self done  a  great  deal,  by  his  college  at 
Tuskegee  (Alabama)  and  by  his  journeys 
through  the  country,  to  promote  this 
object.  He  dissuades  political  agita- 
tion, thinking  it  will  only  prolong  and 
embitter  race  antagonism.  Some  other 
colored  leaders  do  not  approve  this  ab- 
stention; yet  they  agree,  and,  indeed, 
everybody  agrees,  in  thinking  that  this 
new  policy  of  practical  industrial  instruc- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  literary  teaching 
which  was  formerly  all  that  colored 
schools  gave,  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that  in  many  States  honest  efforts 
are  being  publicly  and  privately  made  to 
improve  the  colored  schools  in  every  way. 

Even  in  1883  the  colored  vote  had  in 
most  Southern  States  shrunk  to  very 
small  dimensions.  Threats  at  first  and 
various  artifices  later  had  restored  all 
power,  both  in  local,  State,  and  National 
elections,  to  the  whites.  Since  1890 
changes  in  the  Constitutions  of  many 
Southern  States  have  practically  dis- 
franchised the  negro,  yet  in  such  a  way 
as  not  formally  and  palpably  to  violate 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Whether  it 
has  been  so  far  substantially  transgressed 
as  to  render  these  new  provisions  in  fact 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  invalid  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  Federal  courts 


have  not  yet  passed.  Here,  however, 
we  may  recognize  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able changes  of  recent  years ;  nor  is  it 
less  remarkable  that  the  exclusion  of 
those  to  whom  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
was  intended  to  secure  the  suffrage  has 
been  taken  very  quietly  at  the  North. 
The  anger  which  Northern  Republicans 
showed  so  late  as  1890  at  the  devices  by 
which  the  colored  vote  was  then  being 
nullified  seems  to  have  quite  vanished. 
One  even  hears  the  sons  or  grandsons 
of  the  Abolitionists  doubting  whether 
the  Amendment  ought  ever  to  have  been 
enacted. 

As  to  lynching  I  need  say  nothing,  for 
it  is  an  old  evil ;  nor  is  it  clear  whether 
it  is  an  increasing  evil.  Yet  what  can 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  fact  that  it 
has,  at  any  rate,  not  decreased,  and  that 
it  is'often  attended  by  circumstances  of 
unspeakable  horror  ? 

Persons  who  had  every  means  of 
knowing  the  South  well  told  me  that 
they  attributed  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  attitude  which  existed  from  1870  to 
1890  to  two  sentiments  or  beliefs  deep 
in  the  Southern  heart.  One  is  the  fear 
of  a  return  of  the  days  of  negro  rule  after 
the  war.  To  an  observer  from  outside, 
no  danger  seems  less  probable.  To  most 
Southern  men,  however,  it  is  still  real,  still 
formidable.  The  other  sentiment  is  the 
repulsion  from  what  they  call  "  miscege- 
nation," an  intermixture  of  colored  blood 
with  that  of  the  whites.  They  imagine — 
and  here  again  a  stranger  finds  it  hard 
to  follow  their  reasoning — that  any  social 
approximation,  and  the  admission  of  the 
negro  to  the  sort  of  equality  which  con- 
sists in  sitting  down  at  the  same  table  to 
eat,  will  be  inevitably  followed  by  mixed 
marriages,  and  they  justify  their  attitude 
towards  colored  people,  even  towards 
those  whom  personally  they  like  and 
respect,  by  the  supreme  duty  (as  they 
call  it)  of  preventing  sexual  relations 
between  the  races.  This  attitude  of 
social  aloofness  and  exclusiveness  is 
compatible,  in  a  person  of  good  breeding 
and  kindly  nature,  with  courteous  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  colored  man.  But 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  do  not  possess 
these  qualities,  it  destroys  any  sort  of 
friendliness ;  so  one  need  not  be  surprised 
at  learning  that  ^le^at^oj^ie  two 
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races  show  little  improvement  since  1876, 
when  the  Northern  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  South.  One  of  my  ablest 
and  most  highly  placed  informants 
thought  these  relations  were  actually 
worse.  He  saw  a  positive  recrudescence 
of  animosity.  I  hope  that  in  this  view 
he  may  have  been  too  despondent. 
One  must  not  judge  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  whites  from  the  language,  or 
even  from  the  acts,  of  a  few.  However, 
the  colored  problem,  which  in  1883 
seemed  to  me  immeasurably  difficult,  a 
problem  which  it  would  take  at  least 
several  generations  to  solve,  does  not 
seem  any  easier  now,  nor  any  nearer  its 
ultimate  solution. 

The  other  race  question  which  startles 
by  its  immensity  every  one  who  visits 
the  United  States  has  materially  changed 
its  aspect  since  1870.  In  that  day  the 
immigrants  who  entered  the  ports  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  British  Isles 
(a  great  part  of  them  Irish),  from  Ger- 
many, and  from  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. Now,  though  the  stream  from 
those  countries  still  flows,  if  with  a 
weaker  current,  multitudes  come  from 
southern  Europe.  There  are  Italians  and 
Slavs  from  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  from 
East  Central  Europe ;  there  are  Russians, 
Poles,  Rumans,  Serbs,  Slovaks,  and  some 
Magyars,  the  Russian  and  Polish  im- 
migrants mainly  of  Jewish  race.  Fewer, 
but  remarkable  for  their  energy  and  intel- 
ligence, are  the  Armenians  and  the  Finns. 
All  these  races  are  much  further  removed 
from  the  native  Americans  than  were  the 
Celts  who  came  from  Ireland  and  the 
Teutons  who  came  from  both  sides  of  the 
Baltic,  elements  which  made  a  good  blend 
in  America,  as  they  did  long  ago  in  Low- 
land Scotland  and  in  Ulster.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  the  result  of  this  influx  will 
be.  The  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe  are  back- 
ward in  culture,  but  they  are  not  wanting 
in  natural  gifts.  Those  who  know  the 
schools  and  the  public  libraries  of  New 
York  declare  that  no  part  of  its  popula- 
tion shows  a  keener  intelligence  than  do 
the  children  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Italian 
immigrants.  Little  fear  need  there  be 
that  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  decline.  But  whether  in 
other  respects  the  quality  of  the  stock 
will  be  altered  by  so  vast  an  infusion  of 


strange  blood  is  another  question.  Some 
hold  that  the  American  type  will,  through 
the  schools  and  through  business  and 
social  relations,  ultimately  also  through 
intermarriage,  so  stamp  itself  upon  the 
next  generation  that  the  progeny  of  the 
Central  Europeans  will  grow  up  Ameri- 
cans to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Amer- 
icans in  aptitudes  and  in  character  as 
well  as  in  patriotism.    Others  conceive 
that  the  type,  strong  as  it  is,  cannot  fail 
to  be  modified  by  the  transmission  of 
the  ingrained  tendencies  of  Slav  or  Jew 
or  Italian.    It  is  a  question  between 
heredity  on  the  one  side  and  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  society  on  the  other; 
and  the  data  we  possess  as  to  the  respect- 
ive strength  of  these  two  forces  are  not 
at  present  sufficient  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   This  extension  of  the  Old  World 
area  from  which  the  current  of  migration 
sets  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  changes  I  am  trying  to  enumerate. 
It  might  have  been  predicted  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  for  although  the  Jews  were 
less  persecuted  then,  yet  eastern  Europe 
was  already  beginning  to  be  opened  up 
by  railways,  and  it  was  evident  that 
ocean   transportation    would  become 
cheaper.  But  was  it  predicted  ?  I  think 
not. 

Many  other  changes  which  I  have 
noted  must  pass  undiscussed,  some  from 
want  of  space,  others  because  I  feel  even 
more  doubtful  regarding  them  than  I  do 
about  some  of  those  which  have  been, 
perhaps  rather  rashly,  dealt  with  in  these 
pages.   Among  the  omitted  topics  would 
come  certain  phenomena  in  the  working 
of  State  Legislatures,  various  new  forms 
in  which  the  money  power  makes  itself 
felt  in  politics,  the  different  attitude  and 
position  of  the  Irish  element  in  America, 
and  the  growth  of  the  army  and  navy. 
I  might  have  asked  the  question  whether 
a  country  so  immensely  powerful  and  so 
safe  from  attack  by  its  situation  as  is  the 
United  States,  a  country  with  which  no 
foreign  Power  has  any  motive  to  quarrel, 
because  every  Power  would  lose  by  a 
quarrel  much  more  than  it  could  gain, 
really  needs  a  gigantic  fleet  like  the 
fleets  on  which  some  European  States 
are  dolefully  compelled  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  their  revenue.    I  might  have 
touched  on  the  changed  sentiment  of  the 
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people  towards  certain  European  States. 
Russia  stood  high  in  favor  thirty-five 
years  ago ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
those  apprehensions  (groundless,  as  I 
venture  to  think)  which  one  hears  now 
expressed  regarding  the  designs  of  Ger- 
many. Still  more  should  I  have  liked 
to  indicate  the  points  in  which  the  unity 
of  the  Nation  seems  to  be  becoming 
always  more  complete.  But  these  topics, 
and  others  which  rise  in  succession  as 
the  pen  flows  on,  would  swell  an  article 


to  a  volume.  Only  one  other  change 
there  is  which  cannot  pass  unnoted,  for 
it  is  of  all  changes  the  most  welcome  to 
an  Englishman.  It  is  the  warmth  of 
feeling  which  now  exists,  and  which  did 
not  exist  in  1870,  towards  the  old  Bri- 
tannic motherland.  One  does  not  need 
to  stay  long  in  America  to  perceive  that 
this  new  friendliness  is  not  merely  an 
official  friendliness  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. It  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Es to  perpetua. 
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American  Revolution  (The).  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  III.  (New  Edition.)  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  554x8*  in.  Each  vol.  $2,  net. 
A  new  edition  in  three  volumes  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  historical  works  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  reviewed  at  length  in  The 
Outlook  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  so 
sympathetic  with  the  American  position,  so 
fair  and  adequate  in  its  treatment  of  the 
American  attitude,  that  Mr.  Choate  happily 
characterized  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  father  to  his  son.  The 
special  features  in  this  history  are  the  fullness 
with  which  it  brings  out  English  sentiment 
before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  it  presents  the 
Revolutionary  struggle  as  a  part  of  the  great 
fight  for  Liberalism  in  England. 

Barham  of  Beltana.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7&  in. 

334  pages.  *1.50. 
It  is  a  long  distance  from  Mr.  Norris's 
"Matrimony"  to  the  present  book.  This 
author  always  writes  pleasantly,  and  entirely 
in  unexceptionable  English,  but  the  humor 
and  story-interest  which  his  early  books  had 
are  here  reflected  only  in  a  faint  and  feeble 
light. 

Beyond  Chance  of  Change.   By  Sara  An- 
drew Shafer.  The  Macmiilan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7fcin.  295  pages.  *!.». 
We  speak  of  this  book  with  others  in  an 
editorial  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook. 

Chatham.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  The 
Macmiilan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  239  pages. 
$1:25,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Christian  and  Catholic.  By  Right  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Grafton,  S.T.D.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  367  pages.  $  1.50,  net. 
The  aim  of  the  good  Bishop,  who  signs  him- 
self, in  imitation  of  the  British  style,  "  C.  C. 
Fond  du  Lac,"  is  "  not  controversial,"  but  to 
help  souls  who  are  in  honest  doubt  to  come 


into  closer  union  with  Christ.  The  "  Catho- 
lic "  way  to  this  is  thus  stated :  "  In  Christ 
we  are  to  be  made  alive,  not  by  any  act  of 
faith  or  trust  or  repentance  merely,  but  by 
union  of  our  natures  with  His.  And  the  only 
way  ordained  by  which  this  can  be  secured 
is  by  the  sacraments."  The  mass  of  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  designates  as  "  the  sects  "  in 
distinction  from  "  the  Church,"  hold  rather 
that  the  crucial  question  is, "  Do  you  believe 
in  Christ  ?"  not, "  Have  you  been  baptized  ?" 
The  third  section  of  the  volume,  entitled 
"  Catholic,  Not  Roman,"  is  strongly  contro- 
versial. To  secede  from  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  Roman  is  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most 
presumptuous  "  and  also  "  the  most  terrible 
spiritual  sin  we  believe  a  Christian  man  can 
commit" 

Christ  the  Life  and  Light:  Lenten  Read- 
ings Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  By  W.M.  L.  Jay.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5X7JS  in.  252  pages. 
$1,  net. 

A  group  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  chosen  and  arranged  with 
reference  to  their  use  for  Lenten  readings, 
the  whole  collection  having  as  its  keynote 
Christ  as  the  life  and  light  of  the  world; 
hence  the  title  of  the  book.  The  preface 
announces  that  this  is  probably  the  last  of  the 
many  books  published  in  Bishop  Brooks's 
name. 

Cuba  and  the  Intervention.   By  Albert  G. 

Robinson.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5J4x8«  in.  359 pages.  flJ0,net. 
Mr.  Robinson's  book  falls  roughly  into  three 
divisions :  a  review  of  peninsular  misrule  in 
Cuba  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cubans  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke ;  a  survey  of  the 
American  occupation  of  the  island,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  a  statement  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing since  the  Cubans  attained  self-govern- 
ment. An  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events 
he  describes,  Mr.  Robinson  writes  with 
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vivacity  and  warmth.  He  did  not,  he  informs 
us,  confine  his  observations  to  the  view  to  be 
gained  from  the  windows  of  the  Palace,  but 
mingled  with  the  Cubans  as  well  as  with  the 
Spaniards  and  the  American  officials,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  senti- 
ments of  these  distinct  groups  respecting  the 
needs  of  Cuba  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  being  met.  His  point  of  view,  however, 
is  primarily  and  frankly  Cuban.  This  has 
its  distinct  advantages,  but  that  it  also  has 
its  defects  becomes  apparent  when  we  exam- 
ine the  criticisms  he  so  freely  passes  on  our 
efforts  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos.  That 
there  is  room  for  criticism  nobody  would 
deny,  but  Mr.  Robinson's  comments  too 
often  degenerate  into  captious  fault-finding. 
Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  administration  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral Wood.  Opposed  to  this  stands  his 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Cubans.  Conse- 
quently, while  his  volume  is  in  some  respects 
extremely  useful — notably  in  the  direction 
of  assisting  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
Latin-American  character — it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  fulfill  its  main  purpose  of  giving  a 
clear  and  unbiased  account  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  American  intervention. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay 

(1778-1840).  As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  Charlotte 
Barrett.  In  6  vols.  VoL  III.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  5)4x9  in.  520pages.  *2.50. 

Drawings  of  Albrecht  Durer.  (Drawings  of 
the  Great  Masters.)  Charles  Scribner's  Son), 
New  York.  8x1154  in.  57  pages,  f2.50.net 
This  small  quarto,  with  its  striking  illustra- 
tions of  Durer's  most  characteristic  work,  is 
one  of  a  group  of  volumes  of '"  Drawings  of 
Great  Masters "  which  are  to  contain  about 
forty  illustrations  on  a  large  scale,  many 
of  them  printed  in  tints  and  mounted  on 
paper  to  harmonize  with  the  tints,  the  special 
object  of  the  series  being  to  let  the  painter 
speak  for  himself  by  presenting  to  the  eye 
his  work,  with  a  brief  introductory  study  in 
each  case  of  the  painter's  method. 

Drink  Problem  in  Modern  Life  (The).  By 

Henry  C.  Potter.  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  454  x  754  in.  35  pages.  30c.  (Post- 
age, 5c.) 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus  (The).  By 

lenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  The  Unity  Publishing  Co.. 
Chicago.   5x8l/4  in.  50c. 

Appropriate  as  an  Easter  gift,  and  dedicated 
as  such  by  the  Rev.  Jenkm  Lloyd  Jones  to 
his  Browning  classes,  is  this  elegantly  printed 
pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Albrecht  Durer's 
picture  of  "  Melancholia,"  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  representing  "  the  spirit  of  sol- 
emn, resolute  research."  A  few  paragraphs 
of  Mr.  Jones's  lecture  on  Paracelsus  accom- 
pany Browning's  text  as  introduction  and 
commentary.  The  last  half-dozen  lines  of 
the  text  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
Easter  season. 

Florence  and  Some  Tuscan  Cities.  Painted 

by  Colonel  R.  C.  Goff.  Described  by  Clarissa 
Goff.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  6xl)  in.   262  pages.  $6. 

The  purpose  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Goff  in 


this  handsome  volume  is  to  describe  the  most 
characteristic  monuments  of  Tuscany  and  to 
introduce  into  the  account  legends  and  stories 
which  are  not  always  within  reach  of  the 
traveler  who  makes  a  rapid  journey  through 
a  country  crowded  with  history  and  legend. 
On  a  basis  of  historical  narrative,  which  in- 
cludes the  stir,  the  movement  and  strife  of  a 
city  of  intense  individuality,  and  therefore  of 
fierce  convictions  and  bitter  differences  of 
opinion,  Mrs.  Goff  has  given  her  readers  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  city  with  a  passion  for  poli- 
tics, a  passion  for  war,  and  a  passion  for  art 
Large  attention  is  given  to  the  churches  of 
Florence,  with  careful  study  of  their  distinct- 
ive architecture  and  pictorial  features.  The 
volume  is  richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  Colonel 
Goff  and  issued  with  a  decorative  cover. 

For  the  White  Christ:  A  Story  of  the  Days 
of  Charlemagne.    By  Robert  Ames  Bennet 
Illustrated.   A.  C.  McCkirg  &  Co,  Chicago. 
554X854  in.  474  pages.  81.50. 
This  story  is  somewhat  high-flown  and  super- 
romantic  in  style,  but  its  intensity  is  not  with- 
out dramatic  force.  The  book  is  published 
in  an  unusual  form  as  to  size  for  fiction,  and 
is  in  several  respects  a  notably  good  piece 
of  book-making.   The  colored  pictures,  now- 
ever,  will  not  entirely  please  the  critical  taste. 

O.  F.  Watts.  Illustrated.  (Newnes'  Art 
Library.)  Frederick  Warn*  &  Co.,  New  York. 
654x954  in.  94  pages.  81.25. 
This  and  "  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,"  the  full 
ti  tie  of  which  is  given  elsewhere,  form  the  latest 
additions  to  the  Newnes'  Art  Library,  a  set 
of  books  happily  combining  expert  knowledge 
with  the  art  or  popular  presentation,  richly 
illustrated,  and  each  containing  sketches  of 
the  artist  to  whom  the  volume  is  devoted, 
partly  biographic  and  partly  descriptive,  with 
a  touch  in  interpretative  criticism. 

Honort?  de  Balzac :  His  Life  and  Writings. 

By  Mary  F.  Sandars.  Illustrated.  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.  654X954  in.  377  pages.  S3,  net 
Miss  Sandars  finds  a  valid  excuse  for  a  new 
"  Life  "  of  Balzac  in  the  fact  that  none  exists 
embodying  the  information  available  since 
the  publication  of  that  interesting  volume 
"  Les  Lettres  a  l'fitrangere,"  a  compilation 
from  the  letters  written  by  the  famous  novel- 
ist to  his  future  wife,  Madame  Hanska.  In 
the  hope  of  making  her  work  complete  and 
authoritative,  Miss  Sandars  sought,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de 
Lovenjoul,  in  whose  possession  are  the 
H  anska  letters  and  much  unpublished  original 
material  relating  to  Balzac.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  she  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  for 
her  work,  while  sympathetic  and  unquestion- 
ably entertaining,  adds  little  of  importance  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  It  is  essen- 
tially a  volume  of  literary  "  small  talk  " — 

fossip  about  Balzac's  love  affairs,  financial 
ifficulties,  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  works  were  written,  and  so  forth,  all  very 
diverting,  to  be  sure,  hut  hardly  constituting 
a  biography.  The  publishers  nave  given  the 
book  a  very  attractive  setting. 
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Inaugural  Ode  (An}.  By  Alexander  Blair 
Thaw.  The  Monadnock  Press,  Nelson,  N.  H. 
6fcx9in.  20  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Landscape  in  History  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.CiL.,  F.R.S.  The 
lacmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5)4  x9X  in.  352 


In  these  essays  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  is  an 
example  of  the  ideal  he  holds  up  before  the 
students  of  a  scientific  school  in  his  address 
upon  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  the  place 
achieved  by  science  in  education.   He  urges 
them  to  find  in  literature  a  solace  and  re- 
freshment when,  as  is  inevitable,  scientific 
work  becomes  a  weariness.    That  he  has 
found  this  relief  is  evident  from  the  charm- 
ing style  in  which  this  volume  of  varied 
essays  is  written.    In  three  essays  he  con- 
siders landscape  in  history,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  and  in  its  influence  upon 
literature.   He  anticipates  the  coming  of  a 
poet  who  will  look  below  "  the  technical 
jargon  of  the  schools,"  and,  with  a  deeper 
insight  than  Cowper,  Scott,  or  Wordsworth 
even,  will  perceive  the  inner  history  of  the 
land  about  us,  and,  revealing  it,  give  new 
beauty  and  significance  to  familiar  scenes. 
Tennyson  felt  something  of  this  new  wealth 
of  new  interest,  and  was  in  advance  of  the 
three  former  poets,  who  were  satirical,  scorn- 
ful, or  amused  at  the  assumptions  of  the 
scientist.    In  an  illuminating  paper  upon 
Geological  Time,  the  author  meets  Lord  Kel- 
vin, representing  the  physicists,  in  able  argu- 
ment, whimsically  complaining  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  carry  on  a  discussion  in  which  your 
opponent  entirely  ignores  your  arguments, 
while  you  have  given  the  fullest  attention  to 
his  I   In  biographical  writing  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  shows  the  same  grace  and  strength. 
His  appreciation  of  Hugh  Miller,  his  work 
and  influence,  is  keen,  with  a  loving  personal 
touch  withal.   As  an  enthusiastic  youth  he 
used  to  profit  from  long  conversations  with 
the  man  of  patient  and  sagacious  research. 
The  creative  spirit  of  Charles  Darwin  moves 
him  to  renew  his  life  with  minute  care  and 
high  enthusiasm.   Altogether  this  volume  is 
stimulating  and  enlightening,  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  science. 

Lion's  Skin  (The).  By  John  S.Wise.  Double- 
da^  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  404  pages. 

This  is  an  attempt,  by  one  who  knows  his 
Virginia  well,  to  depict  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  Old  Dominion  since  the  Civil  War 
and  to  state,  from  personal  observation,  the 
causes  underlying  these  conditions.  Mr. 
Wise  cannot  be  accounted  a  success  as  a 
novelist,  but  as  a  historian  he  is  clear  and 
forceful,  and  his  book  calls  for  careful  con- 
sideration. It  will  provoke  wide  debate.  So 
far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  his  contention 
runs,  the  ills  from  which  the  South  has  suf- 
fered since  the  war  had  their  roots,  not,  as 
has  been  commonly  represented,  in  the  rule 
of  the  ''carpetbagger  and  the  scalawag," 
but  in  the  policy  adopted  by  Southern  poli- 
ticians upon  the  readmission  of  the  State  to 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union.   He  does 


not  disguise  his  belief  that,[had  the  "  so-called 
Conservatives  "  been  true  to  Grant,  Virginia 
would  have  been  far  better  off  to-day,  and 
roundly  asserts  that  "  the  pretenses  con- 
stantly made  by  Southern  politicians  and 
writers,  and  to  a  large  extent  believed  by 
Northern  people,  that  the  outrageous  frauds 
and  perjuries,  violations  of  the  election  laws, 
and  revolutionary  annulment  of  the  Constitu- 
tial  amendments  resorted  to  by  them  have 
been  necessary  to  a  preservation  of  white 
supremacy,  are,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  Vir- 
ginia, false  and  preposterous.  They  have 
been  deliberately  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
or  to  regain  ascendency,  by  a  certain  class 
of  politicians :  and  frauds  practiced  upon  the 
negro  and  false  .returns  from  negro  sections 
have  enabled  them  to  counterbalance  and 
override  majorities  against  them  in  the  white 
sections  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wise  carries  his. 
account  of  the  political  history  of  Virginia 
from  the  first  steps  in  Reconstruction  to  the 
Gubernatorial  election  of  1885,  concluding 
with  an  interesting,  if  not  wholly  convincing, 
discussion  of  the  race  problem.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  pity  that  he  nas  cast  his  work  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  although  his  reasons  for 
so  doing  are  obvious. 

Letters  of  Theodora  (The).  By  Adelaide 
L.  Rouse.  The  Maemillan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7% 
in.  307pages. 

The  autobiographical  tone  in  these  enter- 
taining letters  is  marked.  Theodora  is  an 
aspirant  for  literary  honors  in  crowded,  self-, 
absorbed  New  York.  Her  courage  and  fac- 
ulty for  seeing  the  bright  side  carry  her 
through  some  trying  and  very  human  experi- 
_  ences.  The  love  story  is  a  pretty  episode, 
disturbed  by  Theodora's  waywardness,  but 
ending  happily.  Several  of  the  characters, 
notably  the  Congressman,  are  true  to  life  and 
most  admirably  represented.  A  clever,  en- 
tertaining book. 

Man  Without  a  Country  (The).  By  Edward 

E.Hale.  (New  National  Edition.)  Little,  Brown. 
&  Co.,  Boston.  4x6%  in.  48  pages.  35c. 

Marriage  of  William  Ashe  (The).   By  Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward.    Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.. 
.    New  York.  5x7)4  in.  563  pages.  $1.50. 

We  speak  of  this  notable  contribution  to  the 
fiction  of  the  year  in  an  editorial  on  another 
page. 

Master- Word  (The).  By  L.  H.  Hammond. 
The  Maemillan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7H  in.  334 
pages.  $1.50. 

We  speak  of  this  interesting  book  in  an  edi- 
torial elsewhere  in  this  number; 

Messages    of  the   Apocalyptical  Writers 

(The).  By  Frank  Chamberlin  Porter,  Ph.D., 
D.D.  (The  Messages  of  the  Bible.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x6%  in.  367  pages. 
$1.25,  net. 

No  volume  in  the  useful  series  to  which  the 
present  work  belongs  is  likely  to  prove  to  the 
ordinary  reader  more  illuminating  than  this. 
Undervalued  as  the  apocalyptical  books  are 
wont  to  be,  partly  because  of  their  enigmati- 
cal character,  and  partly  because  of  their 
abuse  by  religious  charlatans,  they  deserve 
and  need  the  historical  treatment  that  secures 
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a  better  appreciation.  This  is  specially 
requisite  for  the  better  understanding  thereby 
gained  of  the  thought-world  in  which  Chris- 
tianity appeared,  and  by  which  it  was  influ- 
enced.. In  ample  Introductions  and  Notes 
Professor  Porter  has  given  a  confessedly 
obscure  subject  the  lucid  treatment  it  re- 
quires. Among  the  seven  non-canonical 
books  included,  the  leading  place  is  taken  by 
the  book  of  Enoch,  quoted  as  Scripture  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Plays  and  Poems  of  Ben  Jonson.  Illus- 
trated.   (The  Caxton   Thin    Paper  Classics.) 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  3%x6#  in. 
822  pages,  f  1.25,  net. 
This  latest  addition  to  the  irresistible  Caxton 
Series  is  the  representative  work  of  Jonson 
as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  poet,  printed  on  a  very 
thin  paper  from  large  type,  with  flexible 
covers.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  frontispieces  and  the  title-pages  in  this 
series.   They  are  often,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
volume,  admirable  pieces  of  typographical 
and  illustrative  work. 

Plum-Tree  (The).  By  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips. Illustrated.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis. 5x7%  in.  389  pages. 
Another  venture  in  the  field  of  political  fic- 
tion, and  one  likely  to  attract  attention. 
When  Harvey  Sayler  faced  the  world,  and 
found,  as  he  thought,  the  cost  of  manhood's 
full  strength  to  Be  the  loss  of  "his  divine 
faith  in  human  nature,  his  divine  belief  that 
abstract  justice  and  right  and  truth  rule  the 
world,"  his  moral  struggle  was  tragedy. 
Having  learned  his  lesson,  he  set  out  to  gain 
political  power,  and  used  every  tool  that 
came  to  his  hand,  sacrificing  much  of  honor, 
justice,  and  sensitiveness,  both  in  his  public 
and  private  life.  After  succeeding  in  seating 
a  weak  man  in  the  Presidential  chair,  he 
turned  with  disgust  from  his  lifelong  ambi- 


tions, and  envied  the  happy  though  rare  man 
who,  "through  struggle  or  through  luck, 
guides  his  whole  life  by  the  star  of  his 


youth."  Sitting  under  the  Plum-Tree — even 
owning  the  Plum-Tree — was  vanity. 

Poems  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  (The).  Edited  by  William 
Knight.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
3fcx6«in.  792  pages.  *U5. 

A  compact  edition,  well  printed  on  very  thin 
but  satisfactory  paper,  and  bound  in  flexible 
leather. 

Poor  Relations  (My):  Stories  of  Dutch 
Peasant  Life.  By  Maarten  Maartens.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7}4  in.  375  pages.  $1.50. 
It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  book  in  which 
the  characters  are  so  uniformly  disagreeable 
as  in  this  collection  of  short  stories.  The 
only  parallel  of  which  we  can  think  at  the 
moment  is  the  late  Mr.  Douglas's  "  The  House 
with  Green  Shutters."  The. writer  who  calls 
himself  Maarten  Maartens  is  unquestionably 
a  man  ofgreat  talent,  and  his  books,  "  God's 
Fool,"  "  The  Greater  Glory,"  and  the  quite 
recently  published  "  Dorothea,"  are  worthy 
not  only  of  reading  for  entertainment's  sake, 
but  for  suggestion  and  social  inspiration.  In 
these  short  tales,  however,  he  has  seen  fit  to 


dissect  the  sordid  life  of  a  little  Dutch  vil- 
lage, in  which  all  the  people  seem  not  only 
to  be  poor  but  degraded,  not  only  to  suf- 
fer from  the  oppression  of  circumstances 
but  to  be  possessed  with  the  meanest 
motives  and  the  lowest  passions.  The  book 
is  true,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  truth  that  needs  a 
complement  of  that  human  sympathy  and 
dignity  of  character  which  may  often  be 
found  among  the  most  unfortunate. 

Probationer  and  Other  Stories  (The).  By 
Herman  Whi taker.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x7«in.  329  pages.  SlST 
The  scene  of  these  stories  is  laid  in  north- 
western Canada,  and  most  of  them  deal  with 
the  days  when  the  factors  and  commissioners 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  the  lords 
of  the  land,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
The  history  of  the  great  fur  company  is  full 
of  romance,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion about  life  in  those  northern  regions. 
The  stories  are  full  of  strength  and  vigor  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  woods. 

Return :  A  Story  of  the  Sea  Islands  in  1739. 

By  Alice  MacGowan  and  Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke.  Illustrated.  L_  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7«in.  544  pages.  11.50. 
A  story  with  original  strength  and  some 
novel  situations.  Diana  Chaters,  the  heart- 
less coquette,  is  publicly  jilted  as  the  result 
of  a  brutal  wager.  How  she  takes  her  shame, 
and  how  she  builds  it  into  her  life,  is  told  by 
the  authors  with  skill  and  upon  somewhat 
new  lines.  While  history  is  duly  respected, 
it  does  not  overweight  the  story,  and  no  one 
need  shrink  because  of  dreary  experiences 
with  the  historical  novel.  The  characters 
are  admirably  individualized,  the  action  is 
lively,  and  the  whole  picture  excellently 
drawn. 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck.  Illustrated.  (Newnes* 
Art  Library.)  Frederick  Wane  &  Co.,  New 
York.  6%x9Jiin.  108  pages.  Sl.25. 

See  under  "  G.  F.  Watts." 

Wayfarers  in  Italy.  By  Katharine  Hooker. 
(Fourth  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  5«x8j»in.  309  pages.  $2,  net. 
The  fourth  edition,  in  a  very  attractive  but 
less  expensive  form,  of  a  book  which  has 
been  widely  read  ana  greatly  enjoyed.  There 
are  so  many  books  about  Italy,  both  good 
and  bad,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
even  the  most  careful  student  should  convey 
a  fresh  impression  of  that  enchanting  coun- 
try. If  such  a  student  deals  with  art  or  his- 
tory in  the  hope  of  saying  something  new,  he 
undertakes  a  practically  impossible  task ; 
but  the  author  of  this  book  has  gone  out 
among  the  people  and  has  made  a  study  of 
their  habits,  temperament,  and  ways  of  life. 
Incidentally  she  has  looked  for  lost  Ma- 
donnas, for  old  books,  and  has  always  had 
an  eye  for  characteristic  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  The  result  is  a  fresh, 
informing,  and  thoroughly  charming  book  in 
one  of  the  oldest  fields  in  the  world. 

Young  People's  Imitation  of  Christ  (The): 
Baaed  upon  the  Work  of  Thomas  a  KempiV. 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.M.  The  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  3Hxi%  in.  3*3 
pages-  s-> 
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published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
'or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


A  Southern  View  of  President  Roosevelt 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Honestly  opposed  to  the  President  as 
thousands  in  the  South  were  politically,  his 
heroism,  fairness,  frankness,  and  downright 
honesty,  shown  in  more  than  one  instance 
during  the  Presidential  campaign,  when  it 
seemed  perilous  for  him  to  speak,  not  only 
challenged,  but  commanded,  their  unqualified 
admiration.  To  this  was  added  an  immense 
reinforcement  when,  immediately  after  an 
unprecedented  victory,  he  voluntarily  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  again  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  two- 
fold: it  settled  in  a  moment,  and  forever, 
the  apprehension  aroused  during  the  cam- 
paign that,  if  elected,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
use  his  high  office  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  a  policy  that  would 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  our  republican 
institutions.  This  was  one  result.  The 
other  effect  was  that  of  a  complete  reaction 
in  public  sentiment  from  impaired  confidence 
to  a  sense  of  absolute  security.  By  this 
single  utterance  he  put  to  silence  every  objec- 
tion raised  against  him  during  the  campaign, 
and  placed  himself  at  once  in  a  transformed 
light  before  the  American  public. 

A  man  of  smaller  mold  than  President 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  so  elated  over 
the  marvelous  indorsement  given  him  by  the 
American  people  that  he  would  have  regarded 
with  indifference  the  electoral  votes  cast 
against  him  in  the  South,  or  else  he  would 
have  taken  steps  to  aggravate  the  sentiment 
already  existing ;  but  the  President  was  care- 
ful to  take  pains  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
States  of  the  South  that  his  policy  was  to  be 
a  conciliatory  one,  and  that  he  really  desired 
the  good  will  of  the  Southern  people.  This 
step  was  itself  an  exhibition  of  greatness 
which  the  people  of  the  South  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognize.  From  being  an  object  of 
apprehension,  the  President  has  come  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  South. 
The  events  of  a  few  months  have  relieved  the 
strain  of  anxiety  and  have  excited  a  feeling 
of  confidence.  The  characterization  of  the 
man  with  the  sword  and  the  "  big  stick  "  has 
been  changed  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
generally  into  mat  of  the  wise  and  progressive 
statesman  who  stands  ready  to  vindicate  his 
official  conduct  in  such  way  as  will  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction  if  the  people  will  only 
wait  Strenuous  he  is,  to  be  sure,  but  if  his 
strenuosity  be  a  virtue,  and  be  turned  to  the 
happiest  practical  account,  who  does  not 
applaud  it  rather  than  condemn  ?  There  has 
been  an  utter  failure  to  identify  his  strenuos- 


ity with  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  as  no  Presi- 
dent has  ever  shown  a  more  marked  disposition 
to  call  to  his  aid  the  strongest  men  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  they  are  not  mere  figureheads  the 
success  of  the  different  departments  shows. 
The  assurance  given  early  in  the  campaign 
that  Mr.  Hay  would  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  State  awoke  great  confi- 
dence in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North. 
Those  familiar  with  the  career  of  Secretary 
Hay  are  persuaded  that  he  is  the  greatest  of 
living  diplomats,  and  in  a  period  like  this, 
when  unusual  ability  is  needed  to  steer  the 
affairs  of  State,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon gratulation  that  we  have  so  able  a  man 
in  that  department. 

In  view  of  the  election  and  concomitant 
conditions  in  America,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  no  President  ever  enjoyed  a  fairer  oppor- 
tunity for  welding  the  people  into  oneness ; 
and  throughout  the  country  there  is  an 
almost  universal  expectation  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  do  this  very  thing.  Not  to  do  so 
would  be  at  total  variance  with  his  past 
career.  Then,  too,  it  is  natural  and  logical 
to  conclude  that  he  who  has  created  the  op- 
portunity will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  unim- 
proved. With  every  possible  means  within 
easy  reach  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end 
so  much  desired,  there  is  a  growing  public 
confidence  that  such  will  be  the  result  of 
this  incoming  administration.  It  is  predicted 
by  not  a  few,  and  they  Democrats,  that  the 
President  will  leave  behind  him  for  the  future 
historian  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, satisfactory,  and  brilliant  of  admin- 
istrations. Every  indication  points  that  way, 
and  such  is  the  confidence  already  awakened 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  idle  to  seek  to  un- 
settle the  convictions  of  the  people,  of  what- 
ever section.  If  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  characterized  as  the  "  era 
of  good  feeling,"  it  would  seem  that  that 
of  President  Roosevelt  will  be  characterized 
as  that  of  the  era  of  security. 

When  President  Roosevelt  makes  his  tour 
of  the  South,  he  will  be  greeted  with  as  much 
loyal  cordiality  as  has  been  accorded  him  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country;  not  solely 
because  he  occupies  the  highest  office  in  the 
Nation,  but  because  of  the  man  himself. 

Houston,  Texas.         (Rev.)  B.  F.  RlLEY. 

Clothes  and  Social  Conformity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

"  Dr.  Harris  says  .  .  .  that  man  is  first  of  all  a  social 
being,  and  that  therefore  his  social  instinct  should  be 
guided  and  developed,  as  well  as  his  intellect,  his 
physique,  or  his  conscience ;  that  this  can  be  done  in 
a  small  college  in  no  better  way  than  by  having  the 
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President  and  professors  meet  the  students  as  gentle- 
men meet  gentlemen ;  that  in  these  days,  when  one 
gentleman  is  invited  to  dine  at  another  gentleman's 
house,  unless  the  guest  is  either  a  popular  genius  or  a 
multi-millionaire— in  which  case  he  can  wear  extraor- 
dinary clothing  and  appear  in  unbarbered  hair— he  de- 
sires to  conform  to  the  usages  arid  customs  of  society  " 
(that  is,  he  desires  to  wear  a  dress  suit,  that  he  may 
meet  the  President  and  professors  "as  gentlemen 
meet  gentlemen  "). 

Was  ever  before  such  an  anticlimax  penned 
and  then  published!  When  I  read  these 
words,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  make  certain 
that  I  was  not  asleep  and  dreaming'.  "  Man 
is  first  of  all  a  social  being  ;  therefore  his 
social  instiuct  should  be  guided  and  devel- 
oped by  his  wearing  of  a  dress  suit."  "  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  personal  charm  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  man  who  wears 
a  dress  suit  than  in  a  popular  genius  who 
wears  extraordinary  clothing  and  appears  in 
unbarbered  hair."  "  Has  it  not  been  the 
defect  in  education  in  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time  that  college  students  have  not 
been  obliged  to  wear  dress  suits  ?"  And  the 
spiritual  Emerson  is  lugged  in  to  testify  that 
a  dress  suit  gives  more  consolation  than 
religion  does. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Is  this  At  doctrine  for  a  young  collegian, 
one  being  trained  to  become  a  man  of  Tight 
and  leading  ?  At  a  time  when  the  cut  of  nis 
clothes  is  for  the  average  young  man  a  more 
important  matter  than  "his  intellect,  his 
physique,  or  his  conscience,"  is  this  the  best 
counsel  that  The  Outlook  can  give  him  ?  Is 
it  tailor-made  society  the  college  student 
stands  most  in  need  of? 

The  right  doctrine  for  young  men  of  spirit 
to-day,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  of  Emerson 
"  The  duty  that  every  man  should  assume 
his  own  vows,  should  call  the  institutions  of 
society  to  account,  and  examine  their  fitness 
to  him,  gains  in  emphasis  if  we  look  at  our 
modes  of  living.  Is  our  housekeeping  sacred 
and  honorable?  Does  it  raise  and  inspire 
us,  or  does  it  cripple  us  instead  ?  .  .  .  We 
spend  our  income  for  paint  and  paper,  for 
a  hundred  trifles,  I  know  not  what,  and 
not  for  the  things  of  a  man.  Our  expense 
is  almost  all  for  conformity.  .  .  .  We  dare 
not  trust  our  wit  for  making  our  house 
pleasant  to  our  friend,  and  so  we  buy  ice- 
creams. He  is  accustomed  to  carpets,  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  character  to  put  floor- 
cloths out  of  his  mind  whilst  he  stays  in  the 
house ;  and  so  we  pile  the  floor  with  carpets. 
Let  the  house  rather  be  a  temple  of  the 
Furies  of  Lacedaemon,  formidable  and  holy  to 
all,  which  none  but  a  Spartan  may  enter  or 
so  much  as  behold."  P.  T.  A. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Foreign  and  American  Freight  Rates 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Mr.  Tuttle's  paper  on  railroad  rates,  and 
The  Outlook's  comments,  were  a  real  con- 
tribution to  a  notable  discussion,  to  which  I 
want  to  add  a  word.  The  assertion  of  Mr. 
Tuttle  that  freight  rates  are  lower  here  than 
in  Europe  is  true,  but  it  is  only  because  the 


freight  there  is  small  in  amount,  made  up  of 
every  sort  of  merchandise,  and  the  hauls  so 
short  that  the  handling  is  the  main  item 
of  cost  Every  waterway  there — and  they 
abound— is  made  use  of  in  transporting  ores 
and  all  heavy  freight  leaving  to  the  railways 
only  the  lighter  articles  of  merchandise  and 
manufactures  pertaining  to  current  trade. 

Here,  hauls  of  thousands  of  miles  (in  most 
cases  the  very  handling  being  done  by  the 
shippers),  with  much  of  the  light  merchandise 
needed  in  daily  trade  being  carried  as  express 
matter,  present  a  state  of  things  so  different 
that  it  is  strange  Mr.  Tuttle  should  seriously 
invite  comparison.         Enoch  Knight. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Russian  Censors  and  the  Hospitals 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  send  you  a  translation  from  a  document 
which  well  illustrates  the  Russian  bureau- 
cracy, published  on  page  229  of  No.  63  (Janu- 
ary 20)  of  the  Russian  constitutional  journal 
"  Osvobozhdenie :" 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  Chief  of  Police  of  Moscow, 
Executive  Department.  August  5, WW.  No.  Ufgt. 
To  tie  Headquarters  of  the  Society  of  Aid  for  Im- 
provement of  Teacher?  Conditions  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  Moscow  : 

His  Imperial  Highness  the  Governor-General  of 
Moscow  did  not  find  it  possible  to  permit  to  said 
Society  the  collection  of  donations  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  literature  works  to  the  hospitals  of  the  acting 
army,  as  such  an  activity  of  said  Society  is  not  pro- 
vided by  its  statutes  and  does  not  correspond  to  its 
purposes. 

I  communicate  it  to  the  .Headquarters  of  the  Society, 
and  say  in  addition  that  said  collection  of  donations 
which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Society  without  per- 
mission must  be  stopped  immediately. 

His  Majesty's  Suite's 
Major-General  Trepoff, 
Second  Superintendent  of  the  Office  Timofejeff. 

The  paper  comments  as  follows : 

It  is  interesting  to  confront  this  monstrous  document 
with  the  expressions  of  thanks  which  the  "  Society  of 
Aid,"  etc.,  has  received  from  commanding  officers  in 
the  Far  East : 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  received  through 
Prince  Dolgorukoff  from  the  Society  for  Improvement 
of  Teachers'  Conditions  the  books  for  privates,  and 
thanks  the  Society  for  those  donations. 

Major-General  Pflcg. 

Prince  Dolgorukoff  handed  over  three  boxes  of 
books  and  magazines  from  the  Moscow  Society  for 
Improvement  of  Teachers'  Conditions.  One  box  has 
been  left  at  Liaoyang,  two  are  sent  to  Port  Arthur. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  ordered  to  express 
to  you  his  thanks  for  this  useful  donation,  and  hopes 
that  the  Society  will  help  in  the  future  the  suffering 
with  similar  gifts. 

Commander  of  Army's  Staff, 
Lieutenant-General  Sakharofp. 

Prince  Dolgorukoff  handed  over  to  the  troops  your 
gift,  the  books.  I  and  my  troops  express  to  yon  and 
to  the  Society  our  sincere  thanks. 

General  Stoessel. 

This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Russian 
bureaucratic  maladministration. 

•  Russo-American. 
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IF  you  build  or  remodel  this  Spring  by  all  means  put  in  a  modern  sanitary  bathroom 
equipped  with  snowy,  non-porous  *Vl*Mbud"  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware.  No  matter  how 
low  the  cost  a  "StatwtaKT  bathroom  is  comfortable,  healthful  and  beautiful,  and  an 
added  money  value  to  the  house.  It  has  the  strength  of  iron  and  the  purity  of  china,  and 
is  the  only  safe  equipment  for  the  modern  home. 

Send  to-day  for  our  book  of  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  (100  pages)  which 
shows  many  complete  model  bathrooms  ranging  from  $70.00  to  $550.00  with  price 
of  each  fixture  in  detail.  (The  fixtures  in  the  above  interior  cost  only  about  $70.00 
not  counting  piping  or  labor).  It  gives  expert  information  on  laundry,  kitchen 
and  toilet  room  equipment  —decoration,  tiling,  etc.,  etc.  Free  for  six  cents  postage. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  "StajdanT  Ware  bears  oar  guarantee  "Green  and  Gold  "  label,  and 
has  our  trade-mark  'SUtdimT  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is 
not  ^$Uarf»d"  Ware.    Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Standard  cSaitftaT^  11)f<3.  Co.  d**  2?,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

Offices  and  Showroom  in  New  York:   'StaxW  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  208-210  Huron  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  622  Security  Building 

Louisville,  Ky..  325-329  West  Main  Street  Boston,  Mass..  712  Paddock  Building 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets  Philadelphia.  Pa..  906-907  Commonwealth  Building 

London,  England:  22  Holbom  Viaduct.  E.S. 


ENGLISH 
MONKEY 


A  New  Chafing-Dish  Dainty 

delicious,  toothsome  and 
easily  made  with 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

dried  bread,  fresh  cheese  and  seasoning.  Full 
directions  may  be  found  in  our  new  cook  book, 
Culinary  Wrinkles,  which  also  contains  recipes  for 
fifteen  chafing-dish  dainties,  fifty  soups  and  sauces, 
and  twenty  for  invalid  cookery,  broths,  etc.,  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  on  receipt  of  name  and  ad- 
dress and  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

gives  the  flavor  of  roast  beef  roasting — rich,  strength- 
ening and  invigorating — a  quarter  teaspoonful  will 
make  a  cup  of  appetizing  bouillon  or  beef  tea. 
C.A  small  quantity  added  to  soups  of  any  kind 
gives  a  flavor  and  color  that  are  so  relished  by  lovers 
of  good  things  to  eat. 

C.Buy  a  small  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  read 
the  directions  around  the  jar,  then  tell  your  cook  how 
to  use  it.  It  will  save  you  double  its  cost  on  your 
butcher  bill  every  week.  Use  very  small  quantities, 
it's  highly  concentrated.  Don't  be  talked  into  taking 
a  cheap  brand.  They  will  not  go  so  far  and  are  want- 
ing in  flavor.  Get  Armour's.  It's  put  up  only  un- 
der the  Armour  label.  Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists. 


All  the  flavor  of fresb,  juic 
Asparagus  for  basting J "owls 
and  game  of  all  kinds. 

For  Basting — Use  a  tabl 
spoonful  to  a  cup  of  boiling  wal 
and  baste  the  fowl  frequent 
while  roasting.    This  gives 
tempting  flavor  and  makes  t 
fowl  more  tender  and  juic 
Maryland  fowls  are  the  fine 
known  because  they  are 
with  a  view  to  produce  ahig 
flavored  meat.  You  can  give  t 
same  piquant  flavor  to  the  horn 
grown  bird  by  basting  with  A 
parox.  Try  it  the  next  time  y< 
have  a  chicken,  turkey  or  due 

Asparox  may  be  used 
preparing  bouillon  by  using 
teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of  boil: 
water,  and  add  rich  milk 
cream  and  season. 

OFFER 

Aiparox  Is  sold  by  nil  grocers, 
yours  cannot  supply  yon,  send  ma 
name  and  one  dollar  and  we  will  i 
you  prepaid  a  seventy-flTe  cent  botl 
Asparox  and  a  seventy-fire  cent  V 
of  Armour's  Tomato  Bouillon,  and  a 
of  "Culinary  Wrinkles."  Addrea 

Armour  &  Compa 

Chicago 


Armour  6j  Company 
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Thou  Shalt  Not  Think— in  Russia 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  from 
The  Outlook's  Special  Correspondent  in  Russia 


The  Story  of  Port  Arthur 

1  The  Assault  that  Failed 

By  George  Kennan 

special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

I 
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THE  RIGHT  GARTER 


for  men  is  the  one  that  gives  absolute  comfort  and  does  not 
catch  inside  the  trouser  leg.    The  garters  that  are  absolutely 
flat,  the  ones  worn  by  nearly  two  million  men  are  the  famous 


) 


BRIGHTON  CLASP  GARTERS 


They  are  made  on  scientific  principles — with  just  enough  play  for  the  muscle1 
movement.    Made  of  one  piece  pure  silk  webbing,  all  colors  aud  patterns. 
Nickel  trimmings.    25  cents  a  pair — sold  by  all  dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO..  718  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 

Maters  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


TARTARLITMNE 

A  Maryland  physician  writes:  I  administered  Tar- 
tarlithine  tablets  to  a  Methodist  Evangelist  who 
travels  all  over  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
all  through  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  two 
days  he  declared  himself  feeling  splendid—"  more  and 
better  relief  than  ever  in  my  life  from  any  remedy." 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies  the 
blood  with  the  necessarv  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it.  and  w  ill  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  tke 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask    Your    Doctor   About  It 

Free.  satnHe  and  our  booklet  m  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  7SK™%T 


r 


After  Shaving 


Bathe  the  face  with  Pond's  Extract.  Prevents  soreness  and 
roughness,  nllays  Inflammation,  checks  bleeding  and  prepares 
the  face  for  the  next  day's  shave.  For  the  toilet  nothing  equals 

mw&  EXXSACT 

"The  Old  Family  Doctor." 

Sold  only  in  sealed  tollies  under  buff  wrapper 

Accept  no  Substitute 
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The  Situation 
in  Santo  Domingo 


The  phrases  "  provis- 
ional agreement"  and 
"  modus  vivendi  "  have 
been  widely  applied  to  the  steps  taken 
last  week  toward  securing  peace  and 
satisfactory  financial  conditions  in  Santo 
Domingo.    Neither  the  one  phrase  nor 
the  other  at  all  applies  to  the  actual  facts. 
The  United  States  Government  has  en- 
tered into  no  new  protocol  or  agreement 
with  Santo  Domingo.    We  have  already 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Senate  shirked  its  Constitutional 
duty  by  refusing  to  act  on  the  Santo 
Domingo  treaty  laid  before  it,  either  by 
ratification  or  by  rejection.    It  is  a  con- 
sequence of  this  shirking  of  duty  that 
the  authorities  of  the  two  countries  are 
left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  President 
Morales  finds,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
insurgents,  always  numerous  in  Santo 
Domingo,  regard  the  failure  of  his  proj- 
ect as  an  encouragement  to  renewed 
activity ;  while,  on  die  other,  the  foreign 
creditors  are  increasingly  likely  to  make 
trouble.  To  preserve  a  reasonable  degree 
of  stability,  political  and  financial,  until 
the  United  States  Senate  may  officially 
act  on  the  treaty  which  is  still  before  it, 
he  has  made  a  new  proposition,  namely, 
that  an  agent,  who  shall  be  an  American 
citizen  and  who  shall  be  named  by  our 
Government  but  appointed  by  President 
[orales,  shall  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
ustoms  receipts  at  the  southern  ports  of 
anto  Domingo,  and  that  the  receipts 
11  be  held  in  part  by  this  agent, 
trustee,  with  the  understanding  that, 
the  treaty  is  finally  passed,  the  sums 
all  be  distributed  as  provided  for  by 
at  treaty,  namely,  fifty-five  per  cent  to 
e  creditors  and  forty-five  per  cent,  to 
e  Santo  Domingo  Government.    If,  on 
e  other  hand,  the  treaty  fails  of  pass- 
the  whole  amount  is  to  be  turned 
rer  to  the  Dominican  Government. 


This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
appointment,  by  the  Government  of  a 
country  distressed  financially,  of  trusted 
foreign  fiscal  agents.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  repeatedly  by  China  with 
British  agents,  and  in  former  days  was 
done  by  Japan  with  American  fiscal  agents. 
The  United  States  neither  appoints  nor 
pays  the  agent,  but  simply  recommends 
him.  Neither  does  it  wish  to  take  hold 
of  President  Morales's  administration  by 
force.  It  may,  however,  land  marines, 
if  necessary  to  support  the  authority  of 
those  American  agents  who  are  already 
acting  as  receivers  of  customs  at  two 
ports,  not  at  all  under  the  treaty  or 
protocol  proposed,  nor  under  the  new 
arrangement,  but  under  the  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Commission  which  passed 
on  the  claims  of  the  Santo  Dcmingo 
Improvement  Company  against  Santo 
Domingo.  Briefly  summarized,  the  ar- 
rangement is  intended  to  preserve  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  until  the  United 
States  Senate  shall  have  officially  disposed 
of  the  treaty  before  it ;  and  if  the  treaty 
fails  of  ratification,  the  new  arrangement 
will  be  of  no  value,  while  it  would  then; 
be  increasingly  important  for  foreign: 
creditors  and  American  creditors  to! 
reach  some  other  reasonable  solution  of '■ 
the  vexed  and  intricate  problems  before  j 
them. 

® 

Th  N  F»  ^  new  ^^mian  Canal 
Canal  commission  Commission  has  been 
organized  by  President 
Roosevelt  after  the  receipt  of  the  formal 
resignations  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Commission.  In  a  letter  made  public 
with  the  announcement  of  the  new  Com- 
missioners, Secretary  Taft  says :  "  It  is 
conceded  even  by  its  own  members  that 
the  present  Commission  has  not  so 
developed  itself  into  an  executive  body 
as  to  give  hope  that  it  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully as  an  instrumentality  for  carry- 
ing on  the  immense  execu 
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enterprise  the  clerical  and  other  work 
involved  in  it.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  spends  over 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  order  to 
enable  each  Congressman  to  send  to  each 
of  his  constituents  a  few  garden  seeds, 
most  of  which  can  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  The  whole  thing  is  a  develop- 
ment of  claptrap,  country,  political  engi- 
neering and  log-rolling.  The  seeds  are 
used  by  the  Congressmen  as  a  cheap  bid 
for  favor ;  they  do  not  conserve  the  pur- 
pose under  which  the  distribution  was 
begun,  and  the  distribution  should  be 
abandoned.  It  is  creditable  neither  to 
the  Congressmen  concerned,  to  the  con- 
stituents whose  favor  is  sought  for  in 
such  a  petty  way,  nor  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  doing  such  highly 
creditable  work  in  original  investigation 
and  instruction. 


Because  of  its  relationship 
Ad"™££°tion  to  the  administration  of 

Governor  Folk  the  session 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  that  closed 
a  few  days  ago  was  of  especial  interest. 
Committed  as  he  was  to  the  elimination 
of  legislative  corruption  and  to  a  general 
programme  of  reform,  it  had  been  feared 
at  the  beginning  of  his  term  that  the 
Governor  was  confronting  difficulties  too 
great  for  him  to  overcome.  The  House 
was  Republican,  the  Senate  Democratic. 
Furthermore,  half  of  the  Senators  held 
over  from  the  preceding  administration, 
among  them  members  of  the  old  ring 
which  Mr.  Folk  had  fought  so  vigorously 
and  successfully.  One  member  was 
actually  under  indictment  for  boodling, 
and  others  were  under  strong  suspicion. 
Finally,  a  powerful  and  corrupt  corpora- 
tion lobby  had  become  intrenched  at  the 
State  capital  after  years  of  notorious 
operation.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that 
Governor  Folk  met  this  difficult  situation 
with  almost  complete  success.  While 
not  all  of  his  inaugural  recommendations 
were  enacted  into  law,  only  one  admin- 
istration measure  of  the  first  importance 
was  defeated,  and  the  legislative  session, 
culminating  in  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can of  high  character,  Major  William 
Warner,  to  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship,  was  in  the  fullest  degree  creditable 


to  the  State.  Because  of  bis  record  as 
a  prosecutor  of  boodlers,  perhaps  the 
greatest  interest  attached  to  the  antici- 
pated struggle  between  the  Governor  and 
the  lobby.  As  has  already  been  reported 
in  The  Outlook,  he  assured  the  managers 
of  the  great  corporations  of  the  State 
that  he  would  veto  any  "  sandbagging  " 
legislation,  and  asked  them  in  return  to 
keep  their  a  jents  out  of  the  State  capital 
save  for  necessary  hearings  before  legis- 
lative committees.  As  a  result,  partly  of 
his  request,  partly  of  their  fear  of  trying 
the  usual  methods,  the  corporations 
maintained  no  lobbies  at  Jefferson  City. 
"I  am  not  sure,"  said  a  corporation 
attorney  to  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
"  that  we  would  not  be  a  great  deal  better 
off  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  buying 
what  votes  we  need,  but  nobody  has  the 
nerve  to  buy,  and  mighty  few  would  dare 
sell,  with  this  fellow  Folk  watching  them." 


The  record  of  the  Mis- 
Th"         tiTe  souri  Legislature,  while 

not  so  spectacular  as  that 
of  the  neighboring  State  of  Kansas,  was 
nevertheless  excellent    Under  the  so- 
called  "  Breeders'  Law  "  race-track  gam- 
bling has  flourished  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Kansas  Citj .    In  St  Louis  it  has  been 
especially  demoralizing,  and  numerous 
cases  of  theft  and  embezzlement  have 
been  traced  to  the  gambling  at  the  race- 
tracks there.    The  Breeders'  Law  was 
repealed  and  a  statute  enacted  penaliz- 
ing the  registering  or  recording  of  bets. 
Unless  this  law  shall  be  evaded  through 
some  technical  defect  it  will  end  race- 
track gambling  in  Missouri  after  this 
spring.   Governor  Folk  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  passage  of  two  bills  to 
facilitate  the  punishment  of  legislative 
boodling.    One  of  these,  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  this  crime  from 
three  years  to  five,  was  adopted.  The 
other,  which  was  defeated,  was  intended 
to  prevent  witnesses  in  boodle  cases 
from  refusing  to  testify  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  incriminate  themselves. 
The  importance  of  this  measure  had 
been  repeatedly  proved  in  Mr.  Folk's 
prosecution  of  boodlers.   He  had  found 
it  impossible  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
legislative  bribery  two  years  ago  because. 
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every  witness  took  refuge  in  his  "  con- 
stitutional rights."   The  proposed  law 
provided  that  witnesses  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  anything  they  might 
divulge.    The  bill  passed  the  House  by 
a  large  majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  efforts  of  several  members 
who  would  have  been  liable  to  an  im- 
mediate summons  to  the  witness-stand 
under  its  provisions,  and  who  conse- 
quently traded  votes  for  various  meas- 
ures until  they  secured  a  majority. 
These  members  will  undoubtedly  en- 
counter difficulties  in  securing  renomi- 
nation,  and  the  measure  may  be  enacted 
two  years  hence.    A  police  home-rule 
bill  for  St  Louis,  loosely  drawn  and 
objectionable  in  many  respects,  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  compulsory 
education  bill  was  passed,  Kansas  City 
was  authorized  to  maintain  a  detention 
school  for  juvenile  offenders,  parents 
were  made  responsible  for  contributory 
delinquency  in  the  case  of  child  law- 
breakers, provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  sanitarium  in 
the  Ozarks-for  the  care  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  a  good-roads  law  was  en- 
acted, and  a  radical  maximum  freight  rate 
measure  was  adopted.    The  good  legis- 
lative record  was  due  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Governor  Folk,  and  in  part 
to  the  excellent  character  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  legislators  who  were 
nominated  as  part  of  the  reform  move- 
ment that  carried  Mr.  Folk  into  office. 


on  account  of  Judge  Evans's  charge  is 
that  of .  a  negro  who  testified  in  the 
United  States  court  against  some  of  the 
local  police  who  were  accused  of  inter- 
fering with  the  election.  This  negro 
was  arrested  on  a  trivial  charge  of  loiter- 
ing on  the  streets,  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  practically  imprisoned  there 
for  seven  months  at  hard  labor.  This 
was  both  to  keep  him  from  testifying 
further  and  to  terrorize  any  other  wit- 
nesses who  might  be  inclined  to  give 
evidence  against  the  ring.  Judge  Evans 
charged  the  grand  jurors  that  the  word 
crime  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
a  broader  meaning  than  merely  loitering 
on  the  street,  and  that  a  misdemeanor  is 
not  a  crime  under  the  amendment  "  If 
a  citizen  by  order  of  any  court  is  sub- 
jected to  penal  servitude,"  said  Judge 
Evans,  "except  as  punishment  for  a 
crime  for  which  he  stands  convicted, 
such  court  and  its  officials  are  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  The  opponents  of  ring 
rule  in  Louisville  hope  that  indictments 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  will  follow  this 
charge,  and  that  the  scandal  will  have  a 
thorough  ventilation  which  in  the  end 
will  bring  about  fair  elections  in  that 
city.  Bribery  and-  corruption  are  bad 
enough  without  the  added  attempt  to 
terrorize  citizens  by  illegal  and  despotic 
court  processes. 


A  correspondent  in  Louis- 
^e,  Kentucky,  informs  us 
that  Judge  Evans,  of  the 
United  States  Court,  in  a  recent  charge 
to  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  of  that  city, 
has  revealed  the  extremes  to  which  a 
corrupt  political  ring  will  go  in  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  its  ends.  Some  of  the 
recent  elections  in  Louisville  have  been 
recognized  by  respectable  citizens  with- 
out regard  to  party  as  being  far  from 
free  elections.  Every  art  known  to  the 
ward  politician  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
the  "  ring  "  has  been  used.  These  ring 
"  bosses  "  hav  3  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  use  corrupt  local  courts  to  terrorize 
the  enemies  of  the  ring.  The  case  which 
has  attracted  widespread  public  attention 


Ruaalan  Affair* 


In  Russian  affairs  there 
have  been  a  maximum  of 
rumors  and  a  minimum  of  fact  during 
the  past  week.  Reports  of  informal  nego^ 
nations  looking  to  peace  have  alternated 
with  reports  of  the  determination  of  the 
Czar  to  continue  the  war  at  all  costs. 
It  is  said — and  apparently  on  good 
authority,  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  to  reinforce  it — that  France 
is  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  Czar 
the  advisability  of  making  peace  before 
further  disasters  have  overtaken  Russian 
arms;  for  it  seems  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  that  the  Russians 
should  hold  either  Harbin  or  Vladivo- 
stok against  determined  Japanese  at- 
tack, and  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
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hope  that,  in  case  of  an  encountet  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Russian 
fleet,  the  Russians  would  come  off 
victorious.  One  thing  is  apparently 
clear — that  if  the  Czar  persists  in  pre- 
paring for  another  campaign,  it  will  be 
with  the  hope  of  exhausting  the  resources 
of  Japan  rather  than  defeating  her  in 
the  field.  Such  a  decision  depends  on 
the  internal  state  of  the  country ;  if  dis- 
orders should  assume  a  more  violent 
form,  the  Czar  will  be  helpless  in  the 
face  of  his  own  people.  Reports  of 
present  outbreaks  in  various  provinces 
continue,  and  the  evidences  of  unrest 
multiply  in  all  directions  and  among 
all  classes,  although  there  is  little  open 
revolt  The  representatives  of  the  zems- 
tvos  will  hold  a  second  meeting  in 
St  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month ;  and  the  fact  that  M.  Shipoff, 
who  was  removed  from  office  as  presi- 
dent at  the  last  zemstvos  meeting  by  M. 
Plehve  because  of  his  liberal  tendencies, 
will  be  nominated  for  president  of  the 
coming  meeting,  although  many  1  sons 
have  come  to  regard  him  as  toj  con- 
servative, is  significant.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  has  announced  that,  with 
the  Emperor's  approval,  a  plan  has  been 
worked  out  under  which  a  representative 
assembly  will  be  called  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  A  move- 
ment to  sever  the  bonds  between  Church 
and  State  and  to  secure  for  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church  self-rule  and  independ- 
ence is  reported  to  have  found  favor 
among  important  members  of  the  clergy 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  document  em- 
bodying the  views  of  these  priests  has 
been  published  in  the  semi-official  organ 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Petersborg,  urging 
that  the  Church  should  free  itself  from 
obligations  to  the  State  in  order  to  detach 
itself  from  worldly  feelings  and  interests, 
and  suggesting  that  a  great  council  be 
called  to  consider  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Holy  Synod  will 
recommend  the  summoning  of  such  a 
council  to  the  Emperor.  This  movement, 
is  significant  of  the  spread  of  unrest' 
even  among  the  clergy.  In  the  field  of 
hostilities  nothing  of  importance  occurred 
last  week ;  the  whereabouts  of  Admiral 
Rojesvensky's  fleet  continued  to  be  a 
mr.tter  of  speculation. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  the 
Qe5i,0,J^cJnd  Emperor  William  paid  a 

flying  visit  to  Tangiers,  re- 
maining on  shore  only  two"  hours ;  but 
during  those  two  hours  he  made  an  . 
address  which  is  regarded  as  very  sig- 
nificant.   In  response  to  the  address  of 
the  German  residents  of  Morocco,  the 
Emperor  said :  "  I  am  happy  to  recog- 
nize in  you  devoted  pioneers  of  German  . 
industry  and  commerce  who  are  helping 
me  in  the  task  of  always  upholding  in  a 
free  country  the  interests  of  the  mother 
land.    The  sovereignty  and  integrity  of 
Morocco  will  be  maintained."    It  is  the 
last  sentence  which  has  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe.    The  words  are  not 
interpreted  as  indicating  any  hostility  to 
France,  or  any  determination  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  but  as  meaning 
that  Germany  does  not  propose  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  any  disposi- 
tion of  national  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean district.    France  has  assumed  a 
kind  of  overlordship  of  Morocco,  and 
this  claim  was  informally  recognized  by 
the  United  States  in  the  dealings  of  the 
State  Department  in  securing  the  release 
of  M,  Perdicaris.    It  was.  also  formally 
recognized  by  England  in  the  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  which  has 
introduced  a  new  and  very  interest- 
ing element  in  international  relations. 
Some  English  statesmen,  notably  Lord 
Rosebery,  pointed  out  at  the.  time  the 
inadvisability  of  not  consulting  Germany 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  assumption  of 
French  sovereignty  over  Morocco.  The 
Emperor  has  now  quiedy  declared  that 
German  commerce  is  to  be  protected, 
and  that,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
not  only  the  integrity  but  the  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco  will  be  respected. 
In  the  agreement  made  a  year  ago  this 
month  between  France  and  England 
with  reference  to  Morocco,  to  which 
Spain  subsequently-  gave  her  assent, 
there  is  apparendy  no  purpose  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  trade  of  the  whole 
world  with  that  country  by  the  establish- 
ment'of  any  discrimination  between  the 
subjects'  of  different  countries  in  the 
matter  of  customs,  dues,  6r  transport 
charges.    If  the  Emperor  had  contented 
himself  with  declaring  that  the  interests 
of  German  commerce  in  Morocco  would 
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be  preserved  and  the  open  door  kept 
open,  his  words  would  hardly  have  ex- 
cited comment ;  it  is  the  statement  that 
the  independence  of  Morocco  is  to  be 
respected  that  raises  the  question  as  to 
how  far  he  is  ready  to  go  in  opposition 
to  the  ascendency  of  France  in  that 
country. 

® 

Emperor  William  In  a  recent  speech  at 
on  th.  spirit  of  the  Bremen  Town  Hall 
His  Reicn  ±e  Emperor  William 
strikingly  confirmed  the  interpretation 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  reign  as 
outlined  in  The  Outlook  some  weeks 
ago.  In  an  address  in  honor  of  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  the  Burgomaster  referred  to 
the  model  of  the  Admiral's  ship  of  the 
first  German  fleet  now  in  that  building, 
a  fleet  which  was  subsequently  sold  at 
auction.  In  his  reply  the  Emperor  con- 
fessed that  when,  as  a  boy,  he  saw  that 
model,  he  felt  enraged  and  humiliated  by 
the  remembrance  of  this  incident,  and 
declared  that  he  made  a  vow  that  when 
affairs  passed  into  his  hands  he  would 
"  do  everything  possible  to  let  bayonets 
and  cannon  rest,  but  to  keep  the  bayo- 
nets sharp  and  the  cannon  ready,  so  that 
envy  and  greed  would  not  disturb  us  in 
tending  our  garden  or  in  building  our 
beautiful  house  " — a  sentiment  entirely 
in  accord  with  that  so  often  expressed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  "Study  always  to 
maintain  peace,  but  be  always  ready  for 
war."  The  Emperor  then  went  on  to  say : 

I  vowed  never  to  strike  for  world  mastery. 
The  world  empire  that  I  then  dreamed  of 
was  to  create  for  the  German  Empire  on  all 
sides  the  most  absolute  confidence  as  a  quiet, 
honest,  and  peaceable  neighbor.  I  nave 
vowed  that  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  his- 
tory shall  speak  of  a  German  world  power  or 
a  HohenzoDern  world  power,  this  should  not 
be  based  upon  conquest,  but  come  about 
through  a  mutual  striving  of  nations  after 
common  purposes. 

That  the  Emperor  has  kept  this  vow  is 
a  matter  of  contemporary  history.  It  is 
true  he  has  sometimes  used  the  mailed 
hand,  as  in  southwestern  Africa,  but  he 
lias  studied  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and 
while  he  has  endeavored  to  keep  the  Ger- 
man army  and  navy  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency,  his  special  effort  has  been 
to  develop  the  industrial  and  commer- 


cial resources  of  the  Empire.  In  this 
he  has  shown  statesmanship  of  a  very 
far-seeing  and  unusual  order,  and  he  has 
gained  to  a  remarkable  extent  not  only 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  his  great 
abilities,  but  its  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity and  disinterestedness  of  his  purpose. 


The  public  debate  in 

™*d^'tieS  P.ress  and  pulpit  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  the  American  Board  has 
continued  during  the  week.  The  pres- 
ent aspect  of  the  facts,  as  we  understand 
them,  is  this :  The  Prudential  Committee 
has  not  yet  returned  a  reply  to  the  formal 
protest  of  the  ministers  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity ;  a  sub-committee  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  has,  however,  issued 
a  comprehensive  statement  advising  the 
American  Board  to  accept  the  gift,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  felt  that  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  itself  will  reply  in  the 
same  sense  after  proper  consideration 
of  the  representations  from  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  and  churches  who 
support  the  Board — representations,  it 
should  be  noted,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  In  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee its  position  is  thus  stated : 

For  almost  a  century  the  Board  has  re- 
ceived gifts  from  every  quarter  in  America, 
Christian  and  non-Christian  alike.  Into  our 
treasury  have  also  come  offerings  from  Mo- 
hammedans, Parsees,  Hindus,  Buddhists, 
Shintuists,  and  African  savages.  In  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  those  varied  sources  the  Board 
has  in  no  degree  and  in  no  way  passed  judg- 
ment on  the  business,  religion,  character,  or 
life  of  the  donors. 

In  this  policy  we  have  followed  the  univer- 
•  sal  custom  of  the  past,  for  the  Church  in  all 
ages  has  received  upon  its  altars  the  gifts  of 
all  who  were  moved  to  lay  them  thereon. 
The  same  principle  has  been  followed,  not 
only  by  philanthropic  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, but  by  other  missionary  boards. 

The  principle  on  which  this  policy  rests  is 
the  belief  that  our  responsibility  begins  with 
the  receipt  of  a  gift;  it  then  becomes  our 
trust,  for  which  we  are  to  be  held  responsible. 
Before  gifts  are  received  the  responsibility  is 
hot  ours,  but  is  that  of  the  donors  in  their 
own  conscience ;  it  is  a  matter  between  them 
and  their  God.  We  are  asked  now  to  make 
an  exception  and  to  single  out  this  recent  vol- 
untary gift  for  refusal.  .  .  .  Your  committee 
sees  no  reason  why  we  should  have  departed 
from  the  custom  of  the  Board,  one  which  has 
been  universal  in  the  world,  and  made  our 
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committee  practically  a  tribunal  to  decide 
whether  gifts  are  to  be  received.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  and  unthinkable  to  re- 
ject gifts  without  thorough  scrutiny,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  no  committee  could  pos- 
sibly undertake  the  task  of  such  a  scrutiny. 
It  seems  to  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  assumption  and  usurpa- 
tion if  from  our  position  we  had  tried  to  stop 
the  money  of  any  man  who  wished  to  give  it 
for  missionary  work  among  those  who  are 
needy.  The  reason  assigned  for  rejecting 
the  recent  gift  is  that  gifts  constitute  a  rela- 
tion of  "  honor  "  between  the  recipient  and 
the  donor.  Certain  gifts  are  -made  to  the 
Board  with  conditions  attached.  Those  it 
may  refuse  or  accept  as  wisdom  directs. 
This  gift  was  made  without  conditions.  This 
means,  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee,  that  it 
involves  the  American  Board  in  no  obligation 
whatever,  material  or  moral,  to  the  donor. 
_  The  Church  must  make  such  an  assump- 
tion about  all  its  gifts  or  receive  none  at  all. 
If  it  is  believed  that  all  gifts  involve  a  rela- 
tion of  "  honor,"  and  put  it  under  obligation 
of  any  kind  to  overlook  the  shortcomings  of 
the  donor,  it  would  then  find  itself  bound  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  giver  of 
thousands  than  to  the  poor  man  who  gave 
little  or  nothing,  and  to  condone  the  sins  of 
large  contributors. 

As  a  mattter  of  fact,  we  understand  that 
the  Prudential  Board  has  actually  appro- 
priated various  portions  of  the  $100,000 
given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  specific  uses. 


In  their  opposition  to 
a%L?EZZL.  acceptance  of  the  gift 

the  protesting  Boston 
ministers  have  received  no  little  encour- 
agement and  approval  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  ablest 
advocates  of  their  view  of  what  consti- 
tutes "  tainted  money  "  have  been  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  and  President  Tuck- 
er, of  Dartmouth  College.  During  the 
week  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  put  forth  a 
statement  defendingMr.  Rockefeller  from 
the  imputations  which  have  been  made 
against  the  character  of  the  early  business 
transactions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany— imputations  which  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  public  during 
the  present  discussion  as  recognized  and 
well-known  facts.  To  Mr.  Rogers's  rep- 
resentation that  the  alleged  rebate  ex- 
tortion was  not  illegal  at  the  time  it  took 
place,  Dr.  Gladden  answers : 

What  I  said  was  that  the  money  was 
"  flagitiously  "  acquired.  To  coerce  the  rail- 
roads into  an  arrangement  by  which  it  re- 


ceived a  large  rebate,  not  only  on  its  own 
oil,  but  on  all  the  oil  sent  by  its  competitors, 
to  force  the  railways  to  rob  its  competitors 
for  its  enrichment,  was,  I  submit,  a  flagitious 
policy,  a  shameful  policy. 

If  there  was  no  law  at  that  time  by  which 
that  particular  kind  of  robbery  could  be  pun- 
ished, the  robbery  was  no  less  flagrant  and 
outrageous.  It  was  by  this  means  that  this 
enormous  power  was  created. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  should  think  it 
altogether  possible  that  even  under  the  com- 
mon law  such  an  iniquity  as  this  might  have 
been  punished.  Railways,  which  are  char- 
tered under  public  law,  must  be  required  to 
render  to  aU  the  people  an  equal  service. 
If  such  use  of  them  as  was  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  could  not  be  pun- 
ished, our  legal  machinery  would  be.  very 
defective. 

The  denial  that  rebates  have  been  extorted 
since  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  was 
passed  is  not  credible.  I  know  from  state- 
ments made  to  myself  by  parties  implicated 
that  such  rebates  have  been  exacted  by  other 
corporations.  I  doubt  if  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  more  virtuous  than  the  rest 

On  the  main  issue — that  is,  as  to  whether 
the  money  should  be  accepted  by  the 
American  Board — we  will  quote  first  from 
President  Tucker,  who  says : 

In  regard  to  the  general  position  taken  by 
the  defenders  of  the  action  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  in  accepting  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift,  that  a  missionary  organization  has  no 
right  to  discriminate  in  regard  to  money  re- 
ceived, lest  it  pass  unwarranted  judgment 
upon  the  business  methods  of  the  donor,  1 
take  issue  at  once.  The  acceptance  by  the 
American  Board  of  a  gift  from  this  source, 
under  the  present  conditions,  must  mean  one 
of  two  things.  Either  the  Board  believes 
that  the  business  methods  involved  are  cor- 
rect, or  that  they  are  a  matter  of  moral  indif- 
ference so  far  as  the  reception  of  the  money 
is  concerned.  For  one,  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  American  Board  take  either  one  of  these 
positions.  Such  action  hurts  the  conscience 
of  the  coming  generation  more  than  that  of 
the  generation  which  is  passing.  It  is  not 
an  incentive  to  missionary  zeal. 

One  other  extract  may  be  made  from 
Dr.  Gladden 's  utterances : 

It  may  be  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  judge 
of  the  methods  by  which  wealth  has  been 
gained ;  the  operations  are  complex,  and  we 
may  be  in  doubt  respecting  their  honesty.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  impracticable  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  the  sources  of  all  the  gifts 
that  are  offered  us.  But  when  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  made,  and  the  case 
is  clear,  we  are  bound  to  guide  our  conduct 
by  the  facts  made  known. 

In  this  case  the  investigation  has  been 
thoroughly  made  and  the  Facts  are  known. 
The  legislative  inquiries,  the  records  of 
courts,  have  given  the  reading  people  of  this 
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country  the  materials  for  a  judgment  upon 
the  methods  of  Standard  Oil,  and  there 
never  was  a  day  when  their  minds  were  as 
clear  on  this  subject  as  they  are  now.  They 
know  that  this  great  power  has  been  built  up 
by  injustice  and  oppression,  they  know  that 
its  immense  gains  have  been  made  by  forci- 
bly despoiling  citizens  of  their  honest  gains 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  opportunity  upon 
them. 

It  has  been  forcibly  done,  I  say.  It  has 
been  done  very  largely  through  illicit  and 
iniquitous  control  of  railways.  Standard  Oil 
has  never  ceased  to  use  this  power  in  this 
way.  It  is  using  it  to-day  as  effectively  as  it 
ever  did. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  deny  that  rebates  are 
now  given  to  the  Standard.  But  the  Stand- 
ard now  controls  about  two-thirds  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  and  its  power  is 
exerted  in  fixing  the  classification  of  freights 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  kill  competition. 
Rebates  are  no  longer  necessary.  Thus  this 
stupendous  power,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  a  shameful  prostitution  of  agencies  created 
by  public  law  for  the  public  service,  is  now 
able  to  lay  its  paralyzing  hand  upon  all  the 
industries  of  the  Nation  and  to  force  them  to 
contribute  to  its  enormous  revenues.  And 
this  is  the  money  which  is  offered  to  the 
American  Board.  We  have  no  right  to  take 
it  It  does  not  belong  to  the  man  who  offers 
it.  It  belongs  to  the  people  from  whom  it 
has  been  extorted. 

Any  view  advocated  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
Gladden  and  Dr.  Tucker  is  entitled  to 
and  is  receiving  the  respectful  and  con- 
siderate judgment  of  the  public.  We 
repeat,  what  we  said  last  week,  that  the 
sentiment  which  has  induced  this  protest 
affords  a  hopeful  indication  of  moral 
sensitiveness  in  the  community;  it  is 
nevertheless  our  conviction  that  the 
protestants  are  asking  the  Board  and  the 
churches  to  take  action  which  they  have 
no  moral  right  to  take.  The  grounds  of 
this  conviction  are  restated  in  an  editorial 
'oft  another  page. 

ft 

The  question  of  a  merger 
Report*0*  between  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  been  some 
time  under  discussion  by  the  officers 
of  those  institutions,  and,  through  the 
press,  by  the  general  public.  A  sub- 
committee, composed  of  representatives 
of  both  institutions,  have  finally  agreed 
upon  a  plan,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  and  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
two  governing  bodies.  Under  the  plan 
as  proposed  there  is  to  be  no  true  merger 


or  absorption,  but  an  alliance  between 
the  two  institutions,  Harvard  taking 
liberal  arts  and  pure  science,  and  the 
Institute  industrial  science,  both  institu- 
tions to  remain  intact,  with  distinct  exec- 
utives, faculties,  and  plants;  each  con- 
trolling its  own  resources,  but  working 
in  harmony  in  financial  and  educational 
matters,  supplementing  and  reinforcing 
each  other  without  competition.  The 
great  McKay  fund  for  industrial  educa- 
tion must,  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest, 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Harvard ; 
but  three-fifths  of  the  income  would  be 
spent  through  the  agency  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Institute  would  be  moved  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  nearly 
opposite  Harvard  Square,  and  buildings 
erected  and  furnished ;  and  within  three 
years  after  the  Institute  begins  the  con- 
struction of  these  new  buildings,  if  it  is 
then  prepared  to  give  in  its  new  location 
all  needed  instruction  in  industrial  science, 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  would 
be  discontinued  as  a  separate  school. 
Male  students  in  the  Institute  are  to  have 
the  same  privileges  as  students  of  Har- 
vard in  the  use  of  playgrounds,  museums, 
and  libraries  of  the  University.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  us  to  promise  a 
happy  solution  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions before  Harvard  University  in  the 
use  of  the  McKay  millions,  and  for  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  the  matter  of 
removal  and  new  location.  Preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  two  institutions,  it 
would  bring  them  into  fruitful  co-opera- 
tion, utilize  to  the  utmost  for  pure  science 
on  one  side  and  industrial  science  on  the 
other  side  the  enormous  endowment  of 
both  institutions,  divide  the  work  along 
logical  lines,  and  make  an  end  of  dupli- 
cation. If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  assemble  in 
Cambridge  what  may  become  the  largest 
student  community  in  the  world.  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  there  are 
some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  There  is  a 
grave  legal  question  as  to  the  right  of 
Harvard  University  to  appropriate  any 
portion  of  the  McKay  fund  for  work 
carried  on  by  what  is  organically  another 
institution,  and  this  question  is  now  be- 
fore the  court  for  settlement.  There  is 
also  some  opposition,  how  serious  we  can 
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hardly  tell,  in  the  faculties  and  in  the 
alumni  of  both  institutions;  but  it  is 
understood  that  both  President  Eliot  and 
President  Pritchett  are  in  favor  of  an 
alliance  on  the  general  basis  outlined  by 
the  sub-committee,  and  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
governing  bodies  of  both  institutions  also 
favor  such  an  alliance. 


The  death,  on  Wednes- 
iwLTZ.ter  day  of  last  week,  of 

Colonel  Jacob  Lyman 
Greene,  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, removes  from  the  field  of  insurance 
finance  a  distinguished  and  honored  per- 
sonality at  a  time  when  great  scandals 
in  the  insurance  business  make  the  loss 
of  such  a  man  especially  severe  both  to 
his  own  branch  of  industry  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  Colonel  Greene  was 
bom  in  Maine  in  1837,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  enlisted  in  a  Michi- 
gan regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  achieved  an  enviable  mili- 
tary record  during  four  years  of  arduous 
service.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  left 
the  law  for  the  field  of  life  insurance  as 
an  agent  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  a 
little  later  becoming  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  of  which  he 
soon  became  President,  remaining  in  that 
position  for  nearly  thirty  years  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  charming  per- 
sonality, of  sterling  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  character,  of  what  it  is  a  pity  to 
have  to  call  "  old-fashioned  "  honesty, 
and  yet  withal  a  scientific  expert  in  in- 
surance and  a  successful  executive  of  a 
great  corporation.  In  addition  to  his 
official  position  as  President  of  his  own 
company,  he  was  a  director  in  various 
other  financial  institutions  of  Hartford, 
a  trustee  of  Trinity  College,  and  actively 
and  influentially  interested  in  various 
civic  movements  of  the  community.  He 
was  a  "  prominent  citizen  "  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  that  often  much-abused 
term,  and  proved  in  his  own  life  that 
distinguished  social,  financial,  and  busi- 
ness success  may  be  attained  by  a  man 
who  scrupulously  lives  up  to  the  highest 


standards  of  financial  and  civic  honor 
in  all  his  personal  and  corporate  relations. 
Colonel  Greene  believed  himself  to  be, 
and  really  was,  as  every  powerful  finan- 
cier ought  to  be,  the  trustee,  not  for  his 
own  pocket,  but  for  the  investors  who 
put  their  savings  into  his  charge.  The 
industrial  life  of  the  country  needs  to- 
day, not  more  money  nor  more  energy 
nor  more  skill  and  shrewdness  nor  more 
money-making  genius,  but  it  does  need 
more  men  of  the  type  and  character  of 
Colonel  Greene. 


New  York  has  seen  no  more 
fmp^^^""  beautiful  piece  of  acting 

than  Mr.  David  Warfield's 
interpretation  of  "The  Music-Master." 
The  charm  of  this  impersonation  lies  in 
its  perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  more  convincing  interpre- 
tion  of  any  character  has  been  seen  on 
the  American  stage  since  Mr.  Jefferson 
first  made  the  public  acquainted  with 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  two  characters 
are  separated  by  the  broadest  differences 
of  temperament  and  of  conditions,  but 
they  are  alike  in  their  simplicity,  naive tt, 
humor,  and  that  essential  humanity 
which  never  fails,  whenever  it  is  inter- 
preted in  its  own  spirit,  to  touch  die 
hearts  and  the  imagination.  Mr.  War- 
field  has  achieved  a  distinct  triumph 
along  high  lines,  for  he  has  succeeded 
in  erasing  all  semblance  of  art  from  his 
impersonation  and  in  giving  it  that  ulti- 
mate veracity  and  reasonableness  which 
lift  it  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  the 
artificial  and  relieve  it  entirely  from  the 
touch  of  unreality  which  diminishes  the 
effect  of  so  much  really  capable  stage 
work.  The  play  itself  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  it  which  does 
not  make  the  spectator  feel  more  kindly 
toward  his  fellows.  Its  obvious  lesson  is 
expressed  in  two  words  which  the  Music- 
Master  uses  more  than  once,  "  Kind 
hearts."  The  fact  that  such  a  play  has 
crowded  the  theater  all  winter  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  people  still  know  and 
love  a  play  which  is  interesting  -without 
being  morally  offensive  or  shocking  to 
the  taste,  and  that  the  appeal  of  true  art 
still  finds  its  response. 
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Judge  Not 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  the 
nature  of  the  issue  joined  between  those 
who  advocate  the  reception  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's donation  to  the  American  Board 
and  those  who  protest  against  such  re- 
ception.   It  is  not  that  the  protestants 
insist  that  it  is  not  right  to  accept  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  donation,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  acceptance  maintain  that 
the  Board  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
The  protestants  ask  the  Board  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and 
their  opponents  insist  that  for  the  Board 
to  do  so  would  be  morally  wrong — a 
violation  of  the  highest  ethical  prin- 
ciples, and  an  act  directly  contrary, to 
the  teaching  and  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ.   The  difference  is  not  one  be- 
tween a  higher  and  lower  standard 
of  ethics.    In  every  issue  between  a 
higher  and  a  lower  standard  The  Outlook 
always  hopes  to  be  found  with  the  advo-* 
cates  of  the  highest  standard.  The 
present  issue  is  one  between  two  concep- 
tions of  duty,  each  involving  a  great 
variety  of  practical  applications.  We 
object  to  the  position  of  the  protestants, 
not  merely  because  it  lays  upon  the 
trustees  of  benevolent  forces  a  burden 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  and  is 
a  notice  to  every  intended  donor  that 
his  donation  may  subject  him  to  a 
public  criticism  and  a  private  investiga- 
tion of  his  whole  life  and  character,  and 
it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  trace  money 
to  its  source  and  determine  how  far  it 
has  been  acquired  by  honest  and  how 
far  by  dishonest  methods,  but  because  it 
violates  the  fundamental  principle  laid 
down  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  aphorism, 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;" 
because  it  converts,  or  tends  to  convert, 
every  Board  of  Trustees  into  more  than 
a  judicial  tribunal,  and  directs  them  to 
pass  judgment,  not  merely  on  isolated 
acts,  which  is  all  any  earthly  tribunal 
ever  attempts  to  do,  but  on  the  totality  of 
the  individual's  character — a  judgment 
which  no  man  is  competent  to  pass  upon 
uiy  of  his  fellow-men.  The  principle  has 
Deen  laid  down  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
ton  in  a  phrase  something  like  the  fol- 
owing  (we  quote  from  memory) :  "  There 
s  so  much  of  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 


and  so  much  of  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
that  it  is  not  wise  for  any  of  us  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  rest  of  us."  The  Outlook 
affirms  that  it  is  not  right  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  or  for  Dr.  Tucker  or  for 
Dr.  Gladden  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  The  Outlook  refuses  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  him.  We  beg  the  patient 
consideration  of  our  readers  to  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Every  man  is  a  composite.  No  saint 
is  perfectly  saintly ;  no  sinner  is  entirely 
depraved.  Every  man  has  some  virtues 
and  some  vices,  does  some  good  deeds 
and  some  evil  ones.  There  are  times 
when  we  must  judge  of  these  deeds  and 
these  qualities.  If  a  man  applies  for 
membership  in  a  club,  a  committee  must 
decide  whether  he  has  qualities  that  fit 
him  for  a  club  member ;  before  we  invite 
him  to  our  house,  we  must  decide  whether 
he  has  the  qualities  that  fit  him  for  our 
guest ;  before  we  admit  him  to  a  church, 
we  must  decide  whether  his  opinions  and 
his  practices  will  make  him  a  harmonious 
member  of  the  church.  We  may  admit 
him  to  our  home  and  our  club  and  not  to 
our  church ;  or  to  our  church  and  our  club 
and  not  to  our  home.  But  no  man  has  the 
capacity  to  measure  up  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  balance  one 
against  the  other  and  decide  on  which 
side  the  balance  lies.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller 
asks  a  neighbor  to  go  into  partnership 
with  him  in  business,  the  neighbor  must 
decide  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller's  business 
methods  are  ethical,  and,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment they  are  not  ethical,  must  refuse  the 
offer.  *  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  asks  his  neigh- 
bor to  become  an  instrument  for  carrying 
out  a  beneficent  enterprise,  the  neighbor 
must  decide  whether  the  beneficent  en- 
terprise is  really  beneficent  before  he 
answers.  But  if  any  one  asks  us  to 
judge,  in  view  of  all  the  elements  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  composite  character 
and  all  the  various  deeds  of  his  life, 
in  what  proportion  the  saint  and  the 
sinner  are  intermingled  in  him,  our 
answer  must  be,  God  alone  can  judge. 
No  man  is  so  good  that  his  bad  deeds 
are  not  to  be  condemned ;  no  man  is 
so  bad  that  his  good  deeds  are  not  to 
be  commended.  If  a  prostitute  uses  a 
part  of  her  money  to  help  a  companion 
in  her  poverty  or  her  illness,  her  generos- 
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ity  deserves  our  honor.  If  a  pious  and 
proper  woman  uses  her  money  at  the 
gaming-table,  her  vicious  extravagance 
calls  for  rebuke.  Christ's  example  in 
this,  as  in  all  things,  illustrated  and 
enforced  his  teaching.  When  Peter,  a 
loyal  friend  who  had  forsaken  all  to 
follow  him,  endeavored  to  thwart  his 
purpose  of  self-sacrifice,  Christ  turned 
to  him  with  the  sharp  rebuke,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.  When  a  woman  of 
the  town  anointed  his  feet  with  precious 
and  expensive  ointment,  he  commended 
the  gift  of  her  love,  without  making  any 
inquiry  into  the  question  whether  her 
money  had  been  acquired  by  question- 
■ble  methods.  This  principle,  which,  as 
ir  readers  see,  has  very  much  broader 

^lication  than  to  the  case  under  dis- 
iion,  is  thus  applied  to  that  case  in 
-chosen  words  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Will- 

i  W.  McLane,  of  New  Haven : 

The  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  accept- 
:e  of  the  gift  shows  a  lack  of  clear  think- 
;  on  the  subject  '  Two  questions  are  in- 
lvetl  which  should  be  kept  distinct,  namely, 
ie  method  of  making  money  and  the  manner 
jf  using  money.   Obviously,  many  men  earn 
money  honestly  and  jusdy  who  spend  it  im- 
morally, to  the  injury  of  themselves  and 
others.    If  I,  as  a  man  who  believes  in  moral- 
ity and  desires  to  teach  it,  condemn  the  man- 
ner of  spending  money  on  the  part  of  such 
men,  must  I  be  understood  as  thereby  con- 
demning their  method  of  making  money? 
Or  if  1  commend  their  method  of  making 
money,  must  I  be  understood  as  thereby 
commending  their  manner  of  spending  it? 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  make  money 
by  methods  which  do  not  commend  them- 
selves as  moral  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time 
desire  to  use  that  money  in  ways  that  are 
good  and  for  objects  which  are  universally 
conceded  to  be  right.    If  I  commend  such 
use  of  money,  roust  I  be  understood  as  com- 
mending the  method  by  which  it  was  gained  ? 
Would  the  approval  of  the  use  of  money  for 
philanthropic  "purposes  which  had  been  ac- 
quired in  part  by  business  made  a  success  by 
rebates  returned  by  railroads  compel  the  man 
who  so  approves  to  approve  also  of  discrimi- 
nation inrates  by  railroads  ?  Would.it  silence 
"ice  or  withhold  his  vote  in  favor  of  such 
tion  as  might  make  such  rebates  tel- 
le? :  - 

ethical  standards  of  the  commu- 
11  not  be  raised  nor  its  moral  life 
ed  by  either  indiscriminate  con- 
ation or  indiscriminate  commenda- 
If  one  has  .acquired  his  money 
.ijustly,  he  is  to  be  condemned  for  the 
injustice.    If  he  is  spending  his  money 


beneficently,  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  beneficence.    Zaccheus  had  acquired 
his  fortune  by  corruption  and  oppression. 
How  do  we  know  ?    Because  no  one 
could  acquire  money  as  a  tax-gatherer 
under  the  Roman  Empire  in  any  other 
way.    But  Christ  did  not  rebuke  him 
when  he  offered  to  give  half  his  fortune 
to  the.  poor.    He  did  not  even  recall  the 
evil  of  his  past  life  to  him.    The  way  to 
invite  men  out  of  courses  of  wrong-doing 
is  to  welcome  every  right  action,  whatever 
it  may  be.    The  way  to  drive  them  back 
is  to  refuse  to  commend  their  present 
virtue  because  of  their  past  vices.  Re- 
ceiving Mr.  Rockefeller's  money  does 
not  honor  the  donor.    But  if  it  did,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  it 
The  good  any  man  does  deserves  honor, 
whatever  evil  he  may  have  done  or  may 
do  again.    The  evil  a  man  does  deserves 
rebuke,  whatever  good  he  may  have  done 
pr  may  do  again.    The  reception  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  money  by  the  American 
Board  constitutes  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  the  churches  and  the  clergy  should 
be  less  resolute  in  rebuking  the  business 
methods  which  are  charged  against  Mr. 
Rockefeller.    The  notion  that  receiving 
money  should  silence  the  recipient  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  justify  it.    In  this 
respect  we  are  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  practice  does  not  accord  with  his 
reported  words.    Does  he  feel  himself 
estopped  from  rebuking  sins  because 
pew-holders  in  his  church  whose  money 
helps  to  make  up  his  salary  are  guilty  of 
them  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  this  fact  would 
make  him  more  vigorous  in  condemna- 
tion of  such  sins,  not  less  so.    If  the 
present  agitation  sends  the  ministers  to 
study  modem  business  methods,  and  to 
judge  them  by  the  standards  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  have  been  profit- 
able.   If  the  fear  of  seeming  to  ap- 
prove questionable  methods  of  money- 
making  makes  them  more  courageous 
to  condemn  such  methods,  it  will  be 
a  wholesome  fear.    Only  let  not  the 
minister  make  a  scapegoat  of  a  single 
man,  and  satisfy  his  conscience  in  pass- 
ing by  similar  methods  practiced  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  his  congregation,  by 
joining  with  a  throng  in  easy  condemna- 
tion of  offenses  in  past  history.  That 
the  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  money 
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to  be  used  in  beneficent  ways  which  has 
been  made  by  questionable  methods  may 
tend  to  make  some  ministers  silent  con- 
cerning wrong-doing  which  they  should 
be  quick  to  condemn,  we  do  not  deny. 
But  if  so,  the  fault  will  be  in  their 
cowardice,  and  they  should  make  their 
own  recreancy  to  duty  the  first  subject 
of  their  own  condemnation. 


"A  Nine  Days'  Town" 

The  administration  of  the  public 
offices  and  the  public  affairs  of  any 
community  is  what  the  active  interest 
of  that  community  compels — no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse.  Every  criticism  that 
attacks  the  morals  of  any  administration 
should  be  the  mirror  in  which  the  citizen 
sees  his  own  civic  character,  the  record 
of  his  effort  at  government,  his  share  in 
the  community  progress.  Every  office 
has  its  burden  of  inheritance,  is  cum- 
bered by  the  driftwood  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Mteh  who  would  not  be  kept  a 
month  in  a  good  business  office  must  be 
kept  by  the  public  official.  He  must 
bear  the  lesser  evil  to  secure  the  higher 
good,  although  he  knows  that  the  lesser 
evil  is  a  limitation  to  his  official  suc- 
cess. The  late  Colonel  Waring  was 
once  asked  what  was  the  greatest  official 
burden  he  had  to  bear.  His  reply  was 
prompt  and  energetic — "The  philan- 
thropists who  want  me  to  give  jobs  to 
the  men  no  one  else  will  have." 

To  adopt  high  standards  of  achieve- 
ment and  low  standards  for  the  material 
with  which  to  accomplish  that  end  means 
failure,  and  the  responsibility  should 
rest  where  it  belongs — on  the  people 
whose  sympathies  blind  their  judgment 
and  their  moral  sense.  The  ill-judged 
sympathy  of  good  people  has  caused 
almost  as  much  evil  in  public  office  as 
political  corruption. 

Lack  of  money,  which  means  lack  of 
workers  and  facilities,  is  often  a  cause 
of  failure,  and  such  a  failure  calls  out 
the  wrath  of  the  citizen  who  will  work 
hours  in  a  critical  spirit  to  ferret  out  the 
failures  of  public  officials  where  he 
would  not  work  minutes  in  a  construct- 
ive spirit  to  secure  the  very  results 
which  he  demands.    This  is  the  spirit 


that  dulls  the  hearing  of  the  official  who 
is  striving  for  the  best  in  his  power. 
Criticism  that  ends  in  itself  is  valueless, 
so  far  as  public  affairs  are  concerned. 

A  man  stands  on  a  public  platform 
and  declares  that  hundreds  of  children 
are  working  in  certain  factories  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law.  He  moves  men  to 
anger  and  women  to  tears.  He  is  as 
clearly  reprehensible  as  the  employer 
and  the  official  whom  the  law  may  reach 
if  the  information  he  has  is  of  the  kind 
that  is  good  only  for  platform  uses.  The 
statement  is  made  that  a  public  building 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  people  is 
closed  on  Sunday,  and  limited  even  on 
week-days  in  the  use  the  people  may 
have  of  it.  A  thrill  of  indignation  goes 
through  the  audience,  and  it  passes  out 
voicing  its  indignation  against  the  man 
who  issued  that  order.  This  official  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  complicated  department, 
permeated  through  and  through  with  the 
belief  that  its  first  duty  is  to  supply  work 
to  a  given  number  of  political  followers ; 
its  second,  to  meet  certain  needs  in  the 
community.  The  official  himself  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
with  nothing  to  justify  his  appointment, 
by  the  demand  of  a  certain  class  he  was 
supposed  to  represent.  All  his  life  he 
has  had  to  think  in  week's  wages.  He 
suddenly  finds  himself  forced  to  think 
in  thousands  of  dollars  and  to  plan  the 
work  for  thousands  in  a  field  of  which 
he  is  wholly  ignorant  Fully  conscious 
of  his  unfitness,  driven  hither  and  yon 
in  the  belief  that  he  can  hold  his  office 
only  by  catering  to  those  who  pay  their 
political  debts  through  him,  he  fails — 
afraid  to  stand  by  his  own  judgment 
because  he  is  suddenly  in  possession  of 
a  city  where  he  has  only  known  a 
back  yard.  When  the  injustice  to  the 
people  in  limiting  the  use  of  that  build- 
ing is  pointed  out,  this  official  is  ap- 
palled; he  changes  his  order  at  once, 
and  complies  with  public  sentiment. 
He  had  been  the  victim  of  a  district 
leader  who  wished  to  curry  favor  with 
some  voters  by  reducing  the  hours  of 
labor  of  eight  people.  Think  of  it,  eight 
against  thousands  I  The  earnest  people 
who  knew  of  that  injustice  and  made  it 
merely  a  subject  of  verbal  criticism 
failed  as  truly  in  their  duty  to  the  people 
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as  the  politician  who  was  the  successful 
petitioner  for  that  injustice. 

A  man  known  for  his  shrewdness  and 
success  as  a  ward  politician  recently  said 
of  New  York  that  it  was  "  a  nine  days' 
town,"  meaning  by  that  that  you  could 
depend  on  its  public  interest  and  indig- 
nation in  any  one  line  on  any  one  sub- 
ject lasting  only  nine  days.  The  groups 
of  people  who  will  hold  fast  in  any  one 
line  of  community-betterment  until  each 
purpose  is  accomplished  are  very  small. 

It  is  on  this  that  the  politician  counts. 
To  study  human  nature  is  his  profession ; 
his  success  depends  on  knowing  how 
much  the  public  will  endure,  as  well  as 
how  long  it  will  be  active.  If  the  poli- 
tician knew  that  every  man  struggling 
for  a  better  community  life  felt  himself 
"  accessory  after  the  fact "  if  he  allowed 
any  evil  to  develop  in  the  community 
unchallenged,  the  politician  would  sec 
the  end  of  his  system,  and,  according  to 
the  light  within  him,  would  choose  a  new 
method  or  a  new  means  of  livelihood. 


An  Open  Letter 

You  write  me  that  you  rarely  or  never 
go  to  church.  You  do  not  care  for  the 
music ;  from  the  sermon  you  do  not  get 
as  much  as  you  can  get  by  staying  at 
home  and  reading  a  book;  and  the 
prayer  is  too  often  an  abbreviated  edi- 
tion of  the  sermon.  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary," you  say, "  to  go  to  church  in  order 
to  worship  God.  Christ  says,  'When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret'  I  can  do 
that  best  at  home." 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  I  do  not  always 
find  the  music  in  church  musical;  nor 
always  find  the  prayer  of  the  minister 
spiritual;  and  not  infrequently  while 
the  minister  is  preaching  I  find  myself 
preaching  to  myself  a  different  sermon. 
And  yet  I  habitually  go  to  church. 
Sunday  never  seems  to  me  quite  like 
Sunday  without  a  church  service.  True, 
I  can  pray  at  home  without  a  priest; 
I  may  have  a  friend  who  can  play 
for  me  a  Bach's  fugue  or  a  Handel's 
chorus  for  music;  and  the  various  re- 


sources of  English  literature  furnish 
something  as  provocative  of  thought  and 
perhaps  as  inspirational  to  devotion  as 
what  one  is  likely  to  hear  in  most  churches 
and  from  most  preachers.  But  I  get 
something  in  the  church  which  neither 
private  prayer  nor  the  music  of  the  most 
skilled  pianist  nor  the  best  of  books  can 
give  to  me.    Let  us  call  it  an  atmosphere. 

I  go  into  an  Afro-American  Methodist 
revival  meeting.  The  singing  is  hearty 
and  vibrant,  but  not  aesthetic ;  die  prayers 
are  vociferous  rather  than  devotional; 
and  the  preacher  falls  easily  into  rant 
I  go  into  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
the  outer  circle  surrounding  the  chapel 
where  the  service  is  being  carried  on  is 
a  line  of  sightseers  with  their  Baedekers 
in  their  hands ;  in  the  chancel  are  minis- 
ters of  various  ranks  in  the  hierarchy, 
including  one  or  two  red-capped  Cardi- 
nals, who  seem  to  me  to  be  going 
through  with  their  forms  without  much 
more  apparent  devotional  feeling  than 
might  pertain  to  a  Buddhist  praying- 
machine.  And  yet  I  find  in  the  noisy 
meeting  of  the  Afro-American  Methodists, 
and  in  the  formal  Roman  Catholic  serv- 
ice under  the  roof  of  St  Peter's,  an  in- 
spiration which  is  not  given  by  the  book 
or  the  piano  in  the  parlor.  It  is  given 
by  the  worshipers.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  I  edge  my  way  through  the 
tourists  with  their  Baedekers  into  the 
circle  of  pilgrims  upon  their  knees ;  look 
away  from  the  performing  ecclesiastics 
to  the  kneeling  devotees  who  have  come 
hundreds  of  miles,  at  no  small  cost  and 
inconvenience,  in  order  to  worship  in 
the  capital  city  of  their  great  Church; 
find  myself  surrounded  by  men  and 
women  who  are  earnestly  seeking  after 
God  and  really  wish  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible experiences  for  the  inspiration  of 
their  souls  and  the  uplift  of  their  lives. 
In  the  meeting  of  the  colored  brethren 
in  their  conventicle  I  easily  forget  the 
unaesthetic  barbarism  of  some  of  the 
music  and  the  undevotional  barbarism 
of  some  of  the  preaching  in  the  genuine, 
simple,  sincere,  if  very  crude  devotional 
feeling  of  the  great  congregation.  Here 
again  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women, 
who  are  really  seekers  after  God,  who 
want  the  better  and  higher  experience, 
who  want  to  live  better  lives  here,  an<i 
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to  be  preparing  for  the  eternal  life  here- 
after. The  physical  atmosphere  is  un- 
savory, but  the  spiritual  atmosphere  has 
inspiration  in  it 

You  tell  me  that  you  can  pray  without 
mingling  your  prayers  with  others.  No 
doubt  that  is  true.  And  yet — if  you 
thought  yourself  very  fond  of  music  and 
yet  never  cared  to  go  to  a  concert,  if  you 
thought  yourself  very  fond  of  art  because 
you  enjoyed  sketching  in  the  retiracy  of 
your  own  room,  but  never  cared  to  see 
the  pictures  of  the  great  artists,  would 
you  not  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  your  musical  and  your 
art  desires  ?  If  you  can  find  nothing  to 
touch  you  in  the  sincere  devotions  of 
your  fellow-men  and  in  their  aspirations 
for  a  higher  and  better  life,  in  their  re- 
pentance for  the  past  and  their  outreach- 
ings  toward  the  future,  have  you  not 
reason  to  doubt  whether  your  own  peni- 
tence is  as  genuine  and  your  own  aspi- 
rations are  as  profound  as  you  have 
perhaps  thought  them  to  be  ? 

I  heard  the  other  Sunday  a  very  ex- 
cellent sermon  on  the  advantages  of 
church-going,  and  asked  the  preacher  of 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  William  R.  Rich- 
ards, of  New  York,  for  permission  to 
give  to  others  one  paragraph  in  which 
the  advantages  of  church-going  were 
summed  up.  The  paragraph  was  as 
follows : 

"  But  I  do  say,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  the  conscien- 
tious habit  of  going  to  church  always  is 
one  of  the  surest  promoters  of  human 
happiness  and  courage.  It  broadens 
the  mind,  it  cheers  the  soul.  It  lifts 
men's  thoughts  to  the  skies  above  them 
and  the  hills  beyond  them.  It  breaks 
the  dull  routine  of  work;  it  releases 
the  captives  of  toil.  It  makes  life  inter- 
esting again ;  it  awakens  new  powers  of 
insight  and  sympathy.  It  changes  the 
world's  prose  into  poetry.  For  this  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
'They  kept  the  feast  with  gladness.  For 
they  all  rejoiced,  so  that  there  was  great 
joy  in  Jerusalem.' " 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  impertinence 
to  inquire  how  far  the  men  who  never 
go  to  church  go  into  the  closet,  and, 
-when  they  have  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  their  Father  which  is  in  secret  It 


would  be  a  sign  of  narrowness  to  deny 
that  there  are  some  men  without  social 
sympathies,  to  whom  therefore  social 
affiliation  in  worship  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  But  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  this  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Richards  is  true.  Church-going  "  broad- 
ens the  mind ;  cheers  the  soul ;  lifts 
men's  thoughts  to  the  skies  above  them 
and  the  hills  beyond  them;  breaks  the 
dull  routine  of  work ;  releases  the  cap- 
tives of  toil ;  makes  life  interesting  again ; 
awakens  new  powers  of  insight  and  sym- 
pathy; changes  the  world's  prose  into 
poetry." 

It  may  be  as  you  say,  that  church- 
going  is  nothing  but  a  habit  But  there 
are  good  habits  as  well  as  bad  habits  ; 
and  if  a  habit  has  the  effects  which  Dr. 
Richards  attributes  to  it,  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  not  a  habit  well 
worth  forming,  cultivating,  and  maintain- 
ing. L.  A. 

$ 

A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  earliest  followers  of  Christ  not 
only  lived  in  a  simpler  world,  with  fewer 
distractions  and  under  a  pressure  of 
work  very  much  lighter  than  that  which 
bears  on  the  modern  world,  but  the 
shame  and  horror  of  sin  were  before  their 
eyes  more  distinctly,  offensively,  and 
constantly  than  they  are  before  the  eyes 
of  modern  men.  The  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  to  the  churches  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  are  full  of  veiled  allusions  to  forms 
of  iniquity  too  hideous  to  be  brought  into 
the  light  of  open  day  in  this  modern 
world ;  sins  against  nature  not  to  be 
spoken  of  or  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
pure-minded.  Then  moral  offenses  went 
naked  in  the  streets  and  moral  offenders 
outraged  not  only  divine  law  but  social 
decency  without  loss  of  caste.  The 
satires  of  Sallust,  quite  as  much  as  some 
chapters  in  "Quo  Vadis,"  make  the 
modern  reader  aware  of  the  shameless- 
ness  of  the  older  world.  The  slow  edu- 
cation of  centuries  has  lifted  civilization, 
or  at  least  public  taste,  to  a  plane  which 
forces  the  grosser  sins  into  the  back- 
ground, drives  them  into  dens  and  obscure 
places  beyond  the  observant  eye  of 
society.   Certain  modern  novels  which 
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have  offended  the  taste  of  English-speak- 
ing peoples  by  their  frankness  are 
reserved  in  expression  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  classical  society  of  eight- 
een hundred  years  ago.  Measured  even 
by  the  standard  of  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion, there  has  been  an  immense  advance 
in  decency  of  behavior  and  speech. 

And  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  gross- 
est offenses  are  still  committed,  and  that 
sin,  hidden  or  disguised  in  a  thousand 
forms  of  decency,  has  not  lost  a  particle 
of  its  hideousness  nor  parted  with  any 
of  its  power  of  corruption.  It  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  that 
while  decent  men  and  women  touch 
elbows  with  it  in  the  street,  they  hardly 
recognize  it  under  the  garb  which  it 
wears.  The  modern  world  is  so  thor- 
oughly policed  that,  in  spite  of  outbreaks 
of  disorder  here  and  there  and  crimes  of 
vice  and  violence,  it  is  an  orderly  world 
and  a  safe  one.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  men  the  sight  of  the  policeman  brings 
no  apprehension ;  he  does  not  even  sug- 
gest disorder.  His  function  has  come 
to  be  regulative  rather  than  suppressive; 
and  so  it  has  come  about  that  modem 
men  have  lost  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  sense  of  sin.  They  are  not 
continually  reminded  of  it  by  coming 
upon  it  face  to  face  in  all  the  paths  in 
which  they  walk.  They  hear  of  it  from 
time  to  time  and  they  know  that  it  exists, 
but  it  is  largely  out  of  their  way  of  life. 
For  every  modern  man  and  woman,  never- 
theless, as  for  every  man  in  the  earliest 
time,  there  are  the  same  pitfalls,  the 
same  temptations,  the  same  peril  of  per- 
dition. Good  Friday  means  as  much  to 
this  generation  as  it  meant  to  the  gener- 
ations which  confronted  vice  in  its  most 
horrible  forms.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  the 
earliest  Christians,  a  revelation  of  the 
devilishness  of  sin,  of  the  foulness  and 
selfishness  which  are  at  its  heart  The 
fact  that  the  purest  spirit  that  ever 
appeared  among  men  was  put  to  death 
by  malice,  uncharitableness,  ambition, 
greed,  and  hardness  of  heart  throws  a 
burning  light  on  the  peril  of  the  world 
in  every  age  of  its  existence.  The  morn- 
ing papers  bring  this  specter,  which  has 
ilways  haunted  society,  into  the  purest 
And  safest  homes.    In  a  thousand  tele- 


graphic reports  the  tragedy  of  sin  every 
day  comes  under  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and  the  one  great  truth  which  the  daily 
newspaper  constantly  illustrates  in  its 
report  of  events  is  the  truth  that  what  a 
man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap;  and 
the  one  great  fact  which  stands  written 
in  the  largest  type  on  the  page  of  every 
journal  is  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death.  No  man  can  touch  sin  without 
defilement,  nor  any  woman  without  peril. 
Whatever  aspects  it  may  wear  from  the 
philosophic  point  of  view,  contact  with 
it  means  for  individual  men  and  women 
corruption,  defilement,  and  wreck ;  and 
no  orderliness  of  society,  no  safety 
established  by  law,  builds  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection around  the  individual  man  and 
woman.  For  every  child  of  man,  in  these 
days  as  in  the  oldest  days,  there  is  still 
the  ultimate  choice  between  purity  and 
impurity,  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  life  and  death. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  a  friend  who  is  the 
head  of  a  department  in  a  public  school 
in  New  York.  She  is  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment and  culture,  but  above  all  else  her 
motherhood  is  evident  and  dominant. 
It  is  this  which  has  influenced  the  teach- 
ers under  her  and  gives  to  that  depart- 
ment the  quality  that  marks  it.  It  is 
inspirational.  The  children  are  alert, 
look  frankly  into  the  faces  of  teachers  or 
visitors,  fearing  nothing;  they  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship.  One  morning 
recently  word  was  brought  to  her  office 
that  a  boy  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  had 
got  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
class  teacher.  The  Spectator's  friend 
went  at  once  to  the  rescue,  returning 
shortly  with  a  colored  boy  of  thirteen, 
who  sank  to  the  office  floor  in  a  heap, 
kicking,  yelling,  and  pounding  the  floor 
with  his  head.  "  You  will  get  tired 
before  I  shall,  Harry,"  said  the  ruling 
genius,  quietly  turning  to  her  desk.  Sud- 
denly she  asked  the  boy,  "  Harry,  what 
did  you  have  for  breakfast  ?"  "  Nothin*," 
howled  the  boy.  With  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  distress,  the  woman  handed 
the  boy  ten  cents.  "  Spend  that  for  crack- 
ers.   I  have  some  jam  here  for  you  to 
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eat  with  them."  The  boy  grabbed  the 
money,  and  returned  shortly  with  two 
boxes  of  crackers,  which,  with  the  jam, 
quickly  disappeared. 

"  Go  back  to  your  class."  "  How 
dreadful  1  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
boy  was  hungry,"  and  the  two  soft  gray 
eyes  turned  to  the  Spectator  humid  with 
tears.  A  note  was  sent  to  the  mother 
of  the  boy,  who  returned  with  the  mes- 
senger. She  was  met  with  eager  sym- 
pathy. Tactfully  the  teacher  broached 
the  subject  of  the  boy's  hunger,  clearly 
showing  her  desire  to  lighten  the  woman's 
burden  if  she  would  permit  it.  When 
the  mother  comprehended  the  reason  she 
was  sent  for,  she  drew  herself  up,  her 
eyes  blazing,  her  voice  trembling.  "  Well, 
'fore  the  Lawd,  what  dis  yer  school  want 
me  to  do  next  ?  Me  got  stay  home  and 
feed  dis  yer  boy  ?  You  ain't  got  no 
right  make  me  do  dat.  Dat  boy  ain't . 
had  no  breakfas'  1  Wall,  I  leave  three 
poun'  half  corn  beef,  a  big  loaf  bread, 
an'  big  pot  qoffee  on  the  stove  for  dat 
boy  when  I  went  to  work  five  'clock 
dis  mornin'.  He  ain't  e't  no  breakfas'  ? 
I  got  stay  home  and  feed  dis  boy  like 
he  baby  ?  He  know  more  now  than  his 
mammy,  who  ain't  been  to  school  'tall. 
He  know  more'n  his  papa  when  he  die 
last  winter."  A  soft,  trembling  break  in 
the  voice  of  the  mother,  a  quick  pass  of 
the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  a 
smothered  sigh,  and  then  her  voice 
regained  its  note  of  protest,  but  passion 
had  left  it ;  she  saw  the  sympathy  in  the 
listener's  eyes. 

ft 

"  J  doan  understan'  dese  yer  schools, 
what  take  charge  of  the  chilluns,  but  I 
tells  yer  this,  teacher.  If  I  got  stay 
home  and  feed  dat  t'irteen-year-old  boy 
his  breakfas',  dere  won't  be  no  com  beef, 
dere  won't  be  no  bread,  dere  won't  be 
no  coffee,  dere  won't  be  no  breakfas', 
for  sure  I  Now  what  dis  yer  school 
goin'  do  to  his  mother?"  Her  arms 
were  folded  across  her  breast,  and  she 
stood  waiting  a  decision.  "  Have  you  a 
neighbor  who  would  waken  the  boy  at 
half-past  seven?"  "Yes,"  after  a  mo- 
ment. "Well,  he  surely  have  a  dumb 
mother  not  do  that  befo'.    If  dat  boy 


act  like  de  debil  again,  and  'scuse  it 
b'cause  he  ain't  no  breakfas',  you  wallup 
him  well.  My  sister-in-law  just  hates 
that  boy.  I  bet  you  she  have  fun  gettin' 
him  out  o'  bed.  I  give  her  the  key." 
Looking  admiringly  at  the  Spectator's 
friend,  she  continued,  "  You  surely  am 
smart.  Dat  boy  goin'  to  have  educa- 
tion. I  never  thought  o'  that,  I  so 
igrunt."  She  went  out  smiling. 
® 

The  Spectator  is  an  earnest  student  of 
the  daily  press,  and  admits  it  with  a 
certain  sense  of  pride.  He  insists  that 
it  stimulates  him  to  closer  observation, 
and  broadens  his  sympathies  as  well  as 
increases  his  knowledge,  and  he  now 
publicly  expresses  his  obligation  to  the 
maker  of  the  medium  that  so  adds  to  the 
interest  of  his  life.  Naturally,  he  reads 
the  incidents  relating  to  street-car  travel, 
the  communications  of  "  Veritas "  and 
"Citizen,"  but  the  Spectator  knows  there 
is  another  side  to  street-car  life  which 
does  not  receive  recognition.  The  other 
day  he  was  in  a  street-car  in  which  several 
people  were  standing  when  he  entered, 
most  of  those  standing  keeping  close  to 
the  door.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
push  toward  the  small  space  in  the  center 
of  the  car.  When  he  reached  that  space, 
there  was  no  strap ;  several  were  swing- 
ing unused,  but  they  were  between  the 
closely  packed  passengers  at  the  ends  of 
the  car.  The  conductor  came  to  collect 
the  fare,  gave  a  quick  glance  along  the 
strap  rod,  and  said :  "  Will  those  stand- 
ing please  take  the  straps  that  belong  to 
the  places  where  they  are  standing,  and 
release  those  that  belong  in  the  middle 
of  the  car  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong  ?"  There  was  a  thrill  of  surprise. 
Passengers  looked  at  each  other  and  the 
conductor.  With  heightened  color  the 
straps  were  pushed  back  to  the  space  in 
which  they  belonged.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  how  people  made  way  for  those 
leaving  the  car ;  how  passengers  on  the 
seats  tried  to  make  room  for  those  stand- 
ing. The  world  inside  the  car  grew 
friendly  and  considerate,  the  conductor 
alone  seemingly  unconscious. 


Not  long  after,  the  Spectator  saw  a 
gentleman  in  a  Brooklyn  trolley-car  give 
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his  seat  to  a  lady ;  it  was  directly  in  front 
of  the  rear  door  of  the  car.  The  man 
could  just  stand  in  the  space  at  the 
comer  of  die  seat,  facing  the  rear-end 
door.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  difficulty  removing  his  hat,  he  said 
to  the  lady, "  Excuse  my  back,  please  ;  I 
cannot  turn  around."  The  lady  gave  a 
grave  nod  of  assent  The  group  within 
hearing  at  once  responded  to  the  note  of 
civilization,  and  life  in  the  trolley-car 
grew  more  bearable  as  papers  were  folded 
smaller  and  bundles  were  held  closer, 
and  people  were  reminded  to  keep  their 
elbows  out  of  each  neighbor's  way. 
Even  the  crowds  are  never  wholly  dense. 
• 

The  abominable  conditions  that  pre- 
vail at  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  are  known  now  not  only  nation- 
ally but  internationally.  At  the  loops 
where  the  cars  from  Coney  Island  stop, 
iron  fences  have  been  erected  to  regulate 
traffic,  die  car  stopping  on  one  side  to 
discharge  passengers  before  it  comes  to 
the  crowd  of  waiting  passengers  on  the 
other  side.  Recently  the  Spectator 
noticed  a  woman  burdened  with  a  trailing 
skirt,  a  muff,  and  a  book,  standing  with 
an  expression  of  despair,  looking  at  the 
crowd  waiting  for  the  car  she  must  take. 
She  had  allowed  several  to  go  without 
any  attempt  to  board  them.  While  one 
car  was  being  invaded  by  the  struggling 
mass  of  people  a  second  car  of  the  same 
line  rounded  in  from  the  roadway  to  dis- 
charge its  passengers.  The  big  police- 
man, stolid  and  apparently  unobservant, 
watched  the  crowd.  The  woman  almost 
nestled  toward  him,  looking  beseechingly 
into  his  face.  "  May  I  get  on  that  car  ?" 
pointing  to  one  standing  almost  empty 
on  the  exit  side  of  the  fence.  Hardly 
moving  his  lips,  he  said,  "  Run  like  the 
devil,  and  I'll  be  as  blind  as  a  bat." 
His  broad  back  was  all  the  woman  saw 
as  she  reached  the  platform  of  the  car. 
Her  gratitude  increased  for  her  friend 
the  policeman  as  she  watched  the  display 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  entering  pas- 
sengers— pushing,  crowding,  yes,  swear- 
ing, audibly  and  inaudibly,  judging  from 
the  faces,  in  their  attempt  to  reach  home. 
® 

The  Spectator  travels  to  Albany  occa- 
sionally to  view  the  lawmakers.  The 


other  day  he  was  most  fortunate.  Re 
chanced  to  enter  a  room  where  the  com- 
mittee on  railroads  were  giving  hearing 
on  several  bills,  among  others  one  on  the 
vestibuling  of  the  surface  cars  in  New 
York  in  winter.    A  group  of  delegates 
from  the  Labor  Union,  interested,  stood 
together — sturdy,  strong  men,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  American  workingmen. 
They  were  prepared  for  defeat,  but  they 
had  planned  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight 
if  they  were  defeated.  Their  first  speaker 
was  a  motorman  on  a  line  running  from 
Manhattan  to  the  ocean  at  Coney  Island, 
a  line  serving  a  thickly  settled  district 
the  year  round.    He  was  in  dress  and 
bearing  the  highest  type  of  American 
workingman.    He  was  frightened — not 
the  fright  of  cowardice,  but  of  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  and  inexperience. 
He  began  addressing  the  committee, 
haltingly  asking  for  the  vestibuling  of  the 
cars  in  order  that  the  motorman  might  be 
so  clothed  as  to  use  his  body  quickly  to 
avert  accidents,  to  protect  the  passengers 
behind  him.    "Now  a  motorman  is  so 
weighted  with  clothes  he  cannot  move 
quickly.    When  on  my  car  in  winter,  I 
wear  a  sheepskin  jacket  that  cost  me 
fifteen  dollars,  woolen  boots  and  heavy 
high  boots  outside  of  them,  three  over- 
coats and  three  pairs  of  gloves,  and  even 
then,  on  January  25th,  I  froze  both  hands 
and  was  home  two  weeks  unable  to  use 
them.    I  wear  a  veil,  but  the  sleet  freezes 
on  it  and  you  cannot  see." 

to 

Questions  from  the  committee  followed 
thick  and  fast,  and  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  operated  vestibuled 
surface  cars  in  several  cities,  and  he 
intelligently  set  forth  their  advantages. 
"  What  are  the  advantages  in  Brooklyn 
that  induced  you  to  work  there  five  years 
under  all  the  terrible  winter  conditions 
you  describe  ?"  The  labor  men  leaned 
anxiously  forward ;  the  committee 
straightened  up,  looking  with  increased 
interest  at  the  man  who  had  replied  to 
every  question  with  keen  intelligence 
and  without  any  attempt  to  produce 
effects.  The  answer  came  quietly  but 
with  feeling,  "  My  mother."  Every  heart 
responded.  The  Spectator  left  the  room 
believing  the  motorman  had  won  against 
the  corporation. 
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Thou  Shalt  Not  Think— In  Russia 

THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  THE 
OUTLOOK'S   SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  IN  RUSSIA 


"  X  ~W  THY  do  you  show  so  slack  an 
\^/  ihterest  in  the  war  ?"  I  have 
▼  ▼  asked  this  of  men  of  all 
creeds  and  classes  outside  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  they  give  essentially  this 
answer : 

"  Because  the  people  were  not  allowed 
to  think  and  advise  on  its  undertaking. 
The  gloom  seen  here  when  Port  Arthur  fell 
was  only  grief  for  two  hundred  thousand 
desolate  homes.  These  lives  have  been 
wasted  wholesale ;  for  the  war  which  was 
begun  without  the  nation's  thinking  has 
also  been  waged  without  thinking ;  with- 
out foreknowledge  of  Japan's  real  power, 
without  careful  choice  and  steady  sup- 
port of  generals,  with  a  commissary 
wretchedly  managed,  with  fatal  ignorance 
again  and  again  about  river  fords  and 
mountain  passes,  with  forced  obedience 
of  unthinking  soldiers.  There  is  no 
thinking  there." 

"  Why  do  you  ignore  the  Church  in 
all  these  discussions  ?" 

"  Because  there  is  no  real  belief  in  the 
Church  or  the  Church's  God.  Most  edu- 
cated people  here  are  indifferent,  some 
go  to  church  as  a  matter  of  habit,  most 
are  freethinkers;  while  the  workmen 
and  peasants  merely  follow  blindly  a 
creed  of  dead!  formalism,  superstition, 
and  ignorance." 

"  But  I  see  them  cross  themselves  in 
the  streets  before  every  ikon." 

"  As  you  turn  out  your  toes  when 
walking.  Follow  them  into  church  and 
see  for  yourself.  There  is  no  thinking 
there." 

"  And  the  bureaucracy  ?" 

"  There  are  few  thinking  men  among 
them.  For  generations  their  very  system, 
fostering  espionage,  intrigue,  and  flattery; 
discouraging  all  real  independent  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  nation's  welfare  ;  con- 
stantly checking  officials  who  wished  to 
think  and  act  so — this  system  has  slowly 
weeded  out  able  men.  They  have  left 
1  Copyright,  1905,  the  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 


in  disgust"  This  is  the  common  answer 
not  only  of  liberals  but  of  impatient 
business  men  who  until  recently  were 
most  conservative.  Only  one  man,  prom- 
inent in  industrial  circles,  gave  me  a 
different  answer.  "  I  make  two  excep- 
tions," he  said.  "  I  know  two  men  high 
up  in  the  bureaucracy ;  in  your  country 
they  might  be  heads  of  great  industries ; 
either  one  could  do  a  vast  deal  toward 
guiding  the  Government  now,  but  neither 
would  be  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  any 
account.  Why?  Because  in  their  pres- 
ent positions  they  draw  large  salaries 
and  make  vast  sums  besides ;  and  they 
are  safe.  If  one  of  them  became  Min- 
ister, he  would  not  only  have  millions 
of  Russian  people  criticising  and  con- 
demning his  every  action,  but  this  whole 
huge  dead  bureaucracy  would  begin  at 
once  to  drag  him  down  as  they  have 
dragged  down  others — by  ceaseless  red 
tape,  intrigue,  and  hindrance."  Another, 
a  hopeless  Russian  who  laughs  at  bureau- 
crats and  liberals  alike,  said  only,  "  Al- 
low me  to  raise  the  curtain."  A  few 
minutes  later  he  led  me  through  lofty 
endless  halls,  past  hundreds  of  rooms, 
finally  entered  one,  and  introduced  me 
to  an  affable  little  man  in  narrow-shoul- 
dered frock  suit,  with  a  minutely  trimmed 
beard  and  smiling,  contented  eyes. 
When  told  that  American  employers 
work  from  nine  o'clock  until  five  or  six, 
he  placed  one  hand  in  his  bosom  and 
spoke  at  length  in  Russian.  I  glanced 
around  the  big  room,  at  a  handsomely 
framed  picture  of  the  Czar,  at  a  holy 
ikon  with  a  candle — "the  everlasting 
light" — burning  before  it;  at  a  long 
table  where  three  stout  men  and  a  thin 
one,  all  in  uniforms,  sat  smoking,  chat- 
ting, and  sipping  tea.  My  hopeless 
friend  spoke  up.  "He  says  they  all 
work  from  one  o'clock  until  four,  except 
on  the  ninety-six  holidays,  and  that  three 
hours'  hard  brain-work  a  day  has  been 
proved  by  all  wise  psychologists  to  be  all 
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the  brain  can  endure.  I  shall  now  drop 
the  curtain." 

The  Military,  the  Church,  the  Bureau- 
cracy— this  is  the  whole  system  of  the 
Czar.  "  This  system,"  one  business  man 
told  me,  "  is  doing  what  the  ice  does  in 
spring  on  the  Neva." 

And  Society  is  rising  over  it,  for 
Society  believes  that  men  must  think 
freeiy. 

The  zemstvos  represent  the  landown- 
ers. The  land  has  been  slowly  starved 
for  years — "  sweated  " — because  the 
peasants  are  kept  ignorant,  and  employ 
methods  that  American  farmers  forgot  a 
century  back.  So,  for  forty  years,  these 
zemstvos  have  asked  for  reforms.  Being 
reformers,  their  powers  have  one  by  one 
been  choked,  their  sessions  shortened, 
their  meetings  watched  by  spies.  Still 
they  have  gone  on  thinking.  Three 
years  ago  their  officials  gathered  in  secret 
one  by  one ;  one  year  ago  in  secret  they 
met  in  Moscow ;  three  months  ago  they 
met  again,  in  secret  no  longer  but  still 
illegally,  and  demanded  a  new  Govern- 
ment for  Russia.  They  believe  that  men 
must  think  freely. 

So  shout  the  students.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  System  has  closed  slowly  tighter 
on  the  universities  and  schools.  "  Now," 
said  one  student  in  broken  English, 
"the  professors  are  like  the  bureau- 
cracy. All — all  thinkers  are  weeded 
out — all  now  are — how  you  say — sow- 
ers— sowers  of  stupidity — lecture-rooms 
are  nearly  empty — always  so.  These 
genteelmen  are  allowed  to  teach  only 
paragraphs  from  books.  They  point 
always  back — back  to  that — what  you 
call — graveyard — the  Past  They  teach 
nothing  that  will  build  the  personality 
and  make  him  ready  for  strong  life. 
And  we — it  is  lawless  for  us  to  come 
together  and  think  free  by  ourselves — 
always  the  spies — always  the  gendarme — 
he  come  into  a  room,  five  students  there 
talk— 'Hal  I  catch  I  What  you  talk 
is  no  matter.'  Then — the  boot — so. 
Out.  This  lawless,  disloyal  student — 
they  geeve  him  a  '  wolf's  passport.' 
With  this  excellent  paper  he  can  enter 
no  other  school  in  Russia."  This  is 
only  a  picturesque  expression  of  what  I 
have  heard  from  much  higher  sources. 
This  is  the  past. 


The  present  I  saw  yesterday  when 
I  lunched  with  three  students  in  die 
dining-room  of  the  mechanical  engineers. 
The  big  hall  was  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
two  hundred  or  more  cigarettes.  From 
twenty  long  tables  tea  steamed  its  fra- 
grance. Boys  of  twenty  and  men  of 
thirty-five  were  there.  There  were  many 
types;  smooth  faces  and  slight  figures, 
strong  figures,  trim  mustaches,  black 
sparkling  eyes,  heavy  beards,  long  un- 
kempt hair  and  round  shoulders.  All 
were  in  the  uniform  ordered  by  the  old 
Czar  who  founded  this  school  long  ago ; 
all  were  now  out  on  strike  against  this 
Czar's  descendant  The  talking  rose 
and  fell  and  rose  again — an  endless  ex- 
cited burst  of  free  speech.  Along  the 
wall  hung  a  long  line  of  bulletins.  "  The 
only  free  press  in  Russia,"  one  of  the 
students  told  me  proudly.  "  They  tear 
down  some — we  put  up  others — news 
from  all  over  Russia — news  of  the  Revo- 
lution." Three  months  ago  these  stu- 
dents were  beaten  by  hundreds  on  the 
streets,  some  were  killed,,  marly  were  put 
in  jail.  A  week  ago  these  students 
gathered,  three  thousand  of  them,  in  a 
hall ;  feelings  so  long  pent  up  burst  all 
bonds;  they  dragged  the  great  picture 
of  the  Czar  from  the  wall  and  tore  it  to 
shreds,  crying,  "  Down  with  the  autoc- 
racy 1"  They  believe  that  men  must  think 
freely. 

The  authors  have  gone  on  thinking — 
in  prison  and  out.  Maxim  Gorky  and 
Andryeff — one  just  out  of  jail,  the  other 
just  gone  in — are  only  two  of  hundreds 
who  for  years  have  been  sowing  seeds 
and  are  now  striving  to  guide  the  deep 
primal  forces  rising  on  every  side.  So, 
too,  the  journalists.  Most  liberal  papers 
employ  a  "sitting  editor"  whose  only 
business  it  is  to  be  arrested  and  sit  in 
jail,  while  the  editor  quietly  continues 
his  lawless  work  of  setting  men  thinking. 

From  all  these  classes  of  thinkers 
come  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Social  Revolutionists.  These  people 
have  begun  to  think  in  new  and  startling 
ways.  They  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
certain  new  social  ideals.  They  have 
labored  day  and  night  among  working- 
men  and  peasants.  Their  numbers  have 
suddenly  swelled  to  a  million.  They 
believe  many  new  things.  But  just  now. 
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first  and  foremost,  they  believe  that  men 
must  think  freely. 

So  the  tides  have  risen.    And  now  ? 

To  an  American  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  very  thing  men  should  do 
here  is  to  gather,  not  under  a  guarded 
commission  of  the  Czar,  but  in  hundreds 
of  popular  meetings  to  think  and  talk 
freely.  All  parties  have  thought  so  long 
in  secret  that  now,  as  one  keen  Ameri- 
can told  me,  "  There  are  twice  as  many 
clashes  as  there  should  be.  Men  need 
to  get  together  and  thrash  things  out" 
Perhaps  this  thrashing  process  will  take 
hundreds  of  years.  At  present  the  gulfs 
between  seem  fathomless. 

The  zemstvoists  fear  the  revolution- 
ists. The  revolutionists  despise  the 
zemstvoists.  "  Good,"  said  one  Social 
Democrat  two  days  ago  to  whom  I 
talked  about  America.  "Graft.  It  is 
a  good  word.  Half  of  these  zemstvos 
men  are  grafters." 

The  Social  Democrats  talk  almost  as 
bitterly  against  the  Social  Revolutionists 
as  against  the' bureaucracy. 

Then  there  are  clashes  on  the  Jewish 
question.  Not  long  ago  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  in  Russia. 
"  Do  you  think,"  I  asked  him,  "  that  the 
Kishineff  massacre  came  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  people?"  For  a 
moment  he  was  silent.  "I  hope,"  he 
replied  at  last,  "  that  it  was  not  from  the 
Russian  people.  For  if  it  was,  then  the 
Jews  here  may  as  well  be  buried  deep  in 
the  earth  forever."  He  paused  again, 
and  added,  "  I  believe  that  the  Kishi- 
neff massacre  was  secretly  stirred  up  by 
the  revolutionists.  They  always  strive 
for  violence  and  unrest"  Later  from 
Jewish  radicals  I  heard  equally  strong 
opinions  about  "  rich  Jewish  bourgeois." 
And  again  from  Russians  I  have  heard 
many  clashing  opinions  for  and  against 
the  Jews.  "  They  are  wolves,"  said  one, 
"  who  if  let  loose  will  soon  have  all  the 
money  in  Russia."  "  They  are  the  most 
intelligent  citizens  we  have,"  said  an- 
other, "  and  their  devotion  to  social 
ideals  is  proved  by  this — that  in  all  die 
parties  struggling  here  for  freedom  the 
Jews  have  been  valuable  leaders  from 
the  very  start." 

And  the  industrial  clash — employer 
and  workmen.    "  The  demands  of  these 


new  labor  unions  are  absurd,"  said  a 
man  who  speaks  for  large  industrial 
interests.  "  They  wish  to  change  from 
the  piece  to  the  time  system.  This 
means  loafing,  decreased  output,  and 
financial  ruin.  They  wish  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  running  of  our  business. 
This  means  anarchy.  Both  requests  we 
must  absolutely  refuse."  As  he  spoke  I 
recalled  a  talk  I  had  last  August  in 
Chicago  with  the  president  of  the  meat 
trust  The  world  seemed  suddenly 
small,  countries  seemed  alike,  the  labor 
question  seemed  eternal.  Surely  here 
is  great  need  of  free  discussion. 

"  All  these  clashing  opinions  the  autoc- 
racy tries  to  crush  and  keep  apart  So 
it  has  tried  in  the  past,"  said  a  man  who 
served  thirteen  years  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  northern  Siberia."  He 'told 
me  this  story.  The  facts  he  gave  I  have 
corroborated  from  other  sources.  The 
story  is  only  one  of  scores  I  have  heard. 

"  She  was  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  just 
finishing  the  university.  As  now,  so  then, 
the  university  was  a  place  of  deadened 
books  and  deadened  lectures;  a  place 
of  spies  and  censors.  But  deep  under 
this  dead  world  was  a  world  live  and 
vital  with  new  thoughts,  new  longings, 
new  social  ideals.  In  this  underworld 
she  lived,  and  lost  all  desires  of  self,  and 
grew  ready  to  give  her  life  for  Russia's 
freedom.  On  leaving  the  university  she 
began  work  in  a  secret  revolutionary 
press.  This  press  was  run  by  a  man  of 
twenty-five  who  had  also  been  a  student. 
To  better  escape  die  suspicions  of  spies 
these  two  were  married.  The  marriage 
was  at  first  a  mere  form,  to  enable  them 
to  work  together. 

"  There  were  friends  who  helped  them. 
One  was  an  army  captain.  He  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
because  he  had  spoken  his  convictions. 
This  man  was  a  weakling.  Death  was 
to  him  a  fearful  thing.  To  escape  it  he 
turned  traitor,  and  was  forced  to  go 
back  among  his  friends — a  spy.  In  the 
years  that  followed  he  betrayed  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  trusted 
him.  For  this  the  autocracy  told  him 
that  he  was  a  loyal  subject  His  con- 
science told  him  that  he  was  a  murderer. 
Remorse  swelled.  At  last,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Govemn|eh^(tr^^had 
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made  him  what  he  was,  this  man  killed 
his  high  official  patron.  He  escaped. 
Some  say  that  he  still  lives — in  Mexico. 

"  Well,  mis  spy  betrayed  the  girl  and 
her  husband.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  remorse, 
he  came  and  warned  them.  They  fled 
to  Kieff  and  went  on  working.  From 
their  work,  from  their  ideate  and  their 
sympathies,  grew  love.  They  became 
as  man  and  wife.  Two  months,  later,  in 
1884,  with  fifty  others,  they  were  arrest- 
ed.   The  same  spy  had  again  sold  them. 

"For  some  time  the  girl  had  now 
been  with  child.  The  judge  in  Moscow, 
strangely  enough,  was  merciful.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  he  released  with  light 
sentences.  The  girl  was  given  life  exile 
in  Siberia.  Her  husband  was  given 
twelve  years  of  penal  labor  in  Siberia, 
and  after  that  life  exile.  They  were 
happy.  The  girl  wrote  me  the  good 
news  in  a  letter  which  was  smuggled  to 
me,  for  I  myself  was  then  in  prison. 
They  had  dreaded  a  punishment  far 
worse.  They  were  happy  because  they 
could  still  live  together,  for  their  love 
had  become  very  deep.  The  child  had 
been  bom  in  that  Moscow  prison,  where 
they  had  awaited  trial  eleven  months. 
Every  morning  for  a  few  minutes  she 
had  been  allowed  to  see  him  and  show 
him  the  child.  They  hoped  for  life  to- 
gether.   So  they  were  happy. 

"But  at  Petersburg  some  one  was 
not  happy.  In  this  trial  of  fifty  not  a 
man  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
So  the  merciful  judge  was  reprimanded 
in  a  way  which  killed  all  his  hopes  for 
the  brilliant  career  he  had  just  begun. 
He  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Then  from 
Petersburg  came  the  thing  they  had 
dreaded.  The  court  of  justice  was  set 
aside.  The  husband  must  be  entombed 
twelve  years  in  Schlusselburg — the  Rus- 
sian Bastille.  He  was  not  a  strong  man. 
It  meant  death.  In  the  night  he  was 
told ;  the  same  night  he  was  taken  out 

"In  the  morning  she  came  to  their 
meeting-place  and  waited  there  for  him 
until  some  one  told  her.  By  evening 
she  had  gone  mad.  The  next  week  her 
boy  died.  Then  she  wrote  me  a  second 
letter — a  letter  of  mad  curses  against  all 
things  in  earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  hell. 
That  was  a  bad  morning  when  I  read  it 
in  my  cell. 


"  And  so  she  died,  and  was  buried  at 
night,  none  of  us  know  where.  Then 
for  six  years  the  man  lived  alone  in  his 
tomb.  He  knew  nothing  of  his  wife's 
death.  Hope  made  him  strong.  His 
term  was  half  over. 

"  There  were  tappings  on  his  cell 
walls,  tappings  from  friends  in  other 
cells.  As  each  new  prisoner  came  in 
he  was  taught  the  code  and  talked  to 
the  others  and  told  them  of  the  world. 
Of  each  new  prisoner  this  man  had 
asked  for  news  of  his  wife  and  boy,  but 
he  heard  nothing,  for  the  other  prisoners, 
who  knew  the  truth,  warned  each  new- 
comer not  to  tell.  So  passed  six  years 
of  hoping. 

"Then  the  next  cell  became  empty. 
It  was  soon  filled  by  a  new  prisoner. 
The  others  had  no  time  to  warn  him. 
It  happened  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Moscow  prison  when  the  wife  went  mad ; 
and  he  tapped  this  story  to  the  husband. 
There  were  no  taps  in  answer.  For  a 
long  time  that  cell  was  silent,  and  when 
the  taps  began  again,  the  next  day  they 
were  mad  taps.  And  so  for  three  years 
this  man  raged  or  sulked  in  his  celL 

"  Then,  when  the  disease  had  left  him 
a  feeble  lunatic,  he  was  sent,  in  order  that 
he  might  do  no  harm  to  Russia,  to  live 
in  a  'yurt'  in  Siberia  near  the  Arctic 
Circle.  For  many  years  I  myself  lived 
in  a  '  yurt'  It  is  a  round  peaked  hut 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof.  It  is  sealed  all 
winter.  Inside  lie  hairy  naked  men  and 
women,  a  horse  and  some  pigs,  and  the 
exile.  If  you  go  out  for  air,  they  follow 
you  and  make  you  come  back.  This  is 
natural,  for  they  must  die  if  you  escape. 
They  are  not  cruel,  only  simple,  savage 
creatures.  The  man  I  speak  of  still 
lives  in  one  of  these  yurts.  An  exile 
who  saw  him  writes  that  he  is  still  half- 
witted. For  a  mate  he  has  taken  a  sav- 
age woman. 

"The  girl  who  went  mad?  Yes,  I 
know  her  very  well.    She  was  my  sister." 

This  is  the  Past  "Thou  shalt  not 
think." 

.  "Thou  shalt."  So  decrees  a  new 
power  made  of  steel:  the  machine  has 
come  to  Russia. 

Its  coming  at  first  was  slow.  While 
in  all  other  civilized  countries  this  power 
was  silently  working  that  complete  revoh> 
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tion  of  society  which  society  is  only  now 
beginning  dimly  to  perceive,  in  Russia 
its  advance  was  blocked  by  ignorance. 
The  angry  peasants  smashed  machines 
by  thousands.  The  nobility  lacked  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  American  cap- 
italists. But  the  new  power  could  not 
be  kept  back.  Germans,  Belgians, 
English,  Americans,  came  to  Russia 
with  machines.  Peasants  slowly  became 
workingmen.  In  the  past  ten  years 
their  number  has  doubled.  There  are 
three  million  of  them  now — peasants 
gathered  in  factories  by  hundreds,  in 
cities  by  tens  of  thousands.  Learning 
slowly  to  work  together — and  think  to- 
gether. The  old  system  gathered  peas- 
ants in  stagnant,  isolated  village  groups 
of  hundreds.  The  new  has  gathered  in 
this  city  alone  a  group  of  three  hundred 
thousand.  As  in  other  countries  so  in 
Russia,  this  city  group  is  slowly  welded 
together.    And  thinking  begins. 

I  have  seen  pictures  of  this  thinking 
in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  in  New  York 
sweatshops,  on  the  docks  of  New  York 
harbor.  I  shall  see  more  in  Germany, 
England,  and  France.  This  month  I 
have  begun  to  see  them  in  Russia.  To 
see  them  here  at  this  time  is  like  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  a  deep,  steady  river  in 
the  middle  of  chaos. 

"  This  labor  movement  is  old  as  the 
factories,  but  it  only  began  hard  about 
ten  years  ago."  The  speaker  was  a 
workingman  elector  to  the  Czar's  com- 
mission. His  face  was  lean  and  creased ; 
he  had  very  large  gray  eyes,  which  stared 
at  me  steadily  while  he  talked.  "The 
Socialists,  the  educated  people,  they  have 
helped  a  great  deal.  Most  of  us  are 
Socialists  now.  But  we  began  before 
the  Socialists.  The  first  was  before  I 
was  born.  We  had  big  strikes  here  in 
'87,  in  '92,  and  '96— all  without  unions ; 
we  felt  we  must  strike,  that  was  all. 
Then,  to  keep  us  safe,  the  autocracy 
six  years  ago  made  here  a  very  big 
union — over  a  hundred  thousand  work- 
men. Here  we  were  allowed  to  meet 
and  talk  about  hours  and  wages  and 
raise  money  for  any  of  us  who  were  sick. 
We  were  forbidden  to  talk  about  other 
things.  Police  or  spies  were  always 
there.  This  policeman's  union  was 
spoiled.    In  spite  of  spies  we  talked  in 


corners  by  twos  and  threes.  We  thought 
that  such  bad  times  of  famine  must  be 
because  something  very  big  was  wrong. 
We  wanted  to  talk  out  loud  about  every- 
thing. Then  they  stopped  the  union. 
They  told  us  we  were  lawless  Anarchists. 
We  did  not  believe  them.  We  had  begun 
to  think,  and  we  would  not  stop.  We 
kept  thinking  by  threes  and  fours  on 
streets,  in  factories,  in  our  tenements. 
The  spies  came  everywhere,  but  they 
could  only  arrest  a  few.  The  jails  could 
not  hold  three  hundred  thousand. 

"We  were  very  careful  about  these 
spies.  When  Gapon  came  a  few  years 
later,  we  thought  he  was  a  spy.  The 
Government  thought  so,  too,  and  so  they 
let  him  try  to  gather  us  for  more  of 
their  police  unions.  But  he  was  not  a 
spy.  Gapon  was  an  honest  man  who 
used  to  think  that  monarchy  was  a  good 
thing,  but  after  he  had  lived  among  us 
he  changed  his  mind.  Still,  he  was  an 
educated  man  and  had  read  Count 
Tolstoy's  books,  and  he  thought  we  must 
be  peaceable.  So  we  marched  peaceably 
to  ask  the  Little  Father  to  give  us  more 
freedom." 

About  this  time  a  child  began  to  cry 
softly  in  the  next  room.  The  big  man 
went  out  He  was  there  a  long  time. 
My  interpreter  had  time  to  translate 
some  points  he  had  omitted  in  the  run- 
ning translation.  Then  the  cries  in  the 
other  room  changed  to  low  laughter. 
The  man  came  back. 

"  My  wife  has  gone  mad  and  has  been 
five  weeks  in  the  big  hospital,"  he  re- 
marked, quietly.  "  She  was  with  me  in 
that  procession.  Would  we  have  taken 
our  wives  if  we  had  meant  violence? 
The  things  she  saw  made  her  go  mad 
late  that  evening.  We  all  saw  these 
things,  and  decided  that  the  Little  Father 
would  never  be  any  good  for  us  again. 
I  know  we  must  have  high  people  over 
us ;  we  ourselves  are  not  yet  educated 
enough  to  manage  a  country ;  but  these 
high  people  must  be  in  a  different  sys- 
tem of  government.  We  do  not  believe 
in  these  Czar's  commissions ;  they  are 
like  the  policeman's  unions.  I  will 
show  why."  He  showed  me  an  official 
paper  signed  by  the  Putilloff  employers 
and  saying  that  he  had  been  duly  elected 
by  the  workingmen  there  asx>ne  o^  jtheir 
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representatives.  "In  this  factory  are 
twelve  thousand  men.  We  have  elected 
sixty-three  delegates.  All  are  Socialists. 
They  will  be  good  for  us,  no  matter  what 
happens,  for  they  are  leaders.  But  see, 
the  autocracy  tells  us  sixty-three  to  meet 
and  choose  twenty-six  of  us ;  then  these 
twenty-six  must  choose  two,  and  these 
two  deputies  must  go  to  the  Commission 
to  meet  other  workmen  deputies.  You 
see  they  keep  sifting  us,  hoping  to  pick 
out  the  men  who  are  not '  lawless.'  In 
our  sixty-three  electors  there  were  no 
men  who  were  not '  lawless.'  So  yester- 
day, as  soon  as  we  twenty-six  had  elected 
the  two,  these  two  were  arrested.  You 
see,  it  will  be  so  with  all  their  Commis- 
sions. What  we  can  do  is  only  to  stop 
work  peaceably.  This  saves  very  much 
time.  We  want  to  save  time ;  they  want 
to  waste  it." 

The  next  day  I  walked  down  the  halls 
of  a  hospital — only  one  of  the  big  build- 
ings still  filled  with  wounded.  My  inter- 
preter stopped  a  nurse  and  asked  her  in 
which  corridor  were  the  wounded  work- 
men. "  In  all,  in  all,"  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. We  entered  one,  and  walked 
slowly  down  between  the  long  lines  of 
cots.  Over  each  was  a  big  card  dated 
January  9  (in  the  European  calendar 
this  means  January  22),  the  day  of  the 
processions.  There  were  faces  and  forms 
on  those  cots  which  are  better  left  un- 
•described.  You  see  wounds  must  be 
ugly  when  a  man  is  still  on  his  back 
five  weeks  after  he  received  them.  "  All 
by  the  Cossacks  ?"  we  asked  an  attend- 
ant. He  looked  up  and  down  the  long 
rows.  "  All  except  Number  43,"  he 
answered.  The  faces  were  white,  but 
not  heroic — only  bored.  One  workman 
yawned  and  remarked  quietly:  "It  is 
very  dull  and  bad  here.  But  never 
mind ;  the  very  best  future  is  coming." 

"  In  our  factory,"  said  a  man  whom  I 
-saw  the  next  day,  "  we  want  none  of 
these  Czar  commissions ;  we  want  to 
make  our  own  commissions.  For  this 
Czar  commission  (the  Commission  of 
Shidlofsky),  they  told  us  to  meet  and 
elect  electors,  who  would  elect  deputies. 
So  we  met  last  Sunday  at  nine  o'clock. 
There  are  nine  thousand  in  our  fac- 
tory; there  were  over  eight  thousand 
in  the  meeting.    Picture  of  it?  No, 


it  was  no  picture — only  the  big  factory 
courtyard,  sheds,  sooty  walls  and  chim- 
neys— all  covered  with  dirty  snow.  We 
all  stood  in  the  snow  for  six  hours; 
one  moved  much ;  and  we  listened 
to  about  twenty  or  thirty  speakers,  who 
got  up  one  after  another  on  a  chair 
which  was  on  a  table.  At  first  they  had 
Cossacks  all  around  the  yard,  but  we  all 
made  a  little  strike  and  said  we  would 
all  go  home  unless  they  did,  so  they 
went.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  about 
ten  men  jerked  back  their  rough,  ragged 
coats  and  showed  their  student  uniforms 
beneath.  At  this  many  men  cheered, 
but  some  of  us  were  suspicious.  We 
soon  learned  that  these  '  students '  were 
all  Government  spies,  and  so  we  made 
them  all  go  away.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  workman  spy  who  got  up  and 
made  a  speech,  saying, '  We  have  noth- 
ing to  want'  At  this  some  of  the 
younger  men  cried  out, '  Let  us  push  him 
along  on  his  face  in  the  factory  ditch.' 
But  we  told  them  this  was  a  mistake,  and 
we  took  him  politely  off  the  table  and 
told  him  to  go. 

"  Then  the  real  speakers  began.  Each 
had  been  elected  before  by  the  men  of 
the  factory  room  in  which  he  worked. 
Some  were  skilled,  high-paid  workmen ; 
some  were  only  helpers.  All  spoke  for 
political  freedom.  'We  want  no  more 
wars  all  over  the  world,'  cried  one,  and 
everybody  clapped.  All  around  me  some 
half-deaf,  tired  old  men  were  asking 
eagerly,  '  What  was  it  he  said — what 
was  it  ?'  When  they  knew  they  all  cried, 
'  He  is  right ;  our  boys  are  being  killed 
all  over  the  world — we  want  no  wars.* 
And  always  the  speakers  kept  saying, 
'  It  is  not  five  kopecks  more  an  hour ;  it 
is  our  rights  to  be  free  men ;  we  want 
no  more  of  the  autocracy  1'  Everybody 
clapped  and  cheered. 

"  After  they  had  spoken  four  hours, 
some  of  us  made  a  committee,  and  in  two 
hours,  while  everybody  stood  waiting, 
we  made  this  resolution."  He  showed 
me  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper.  "  This 
we  copied  perhaps  fifty  times.  Every- 
body heard  the  resolution,  and  then  the 
fifty  copies  were  handed  around.  By 
three  .o'clock  seven  thousand  men  had 
signed  their  names ;  a  few  had  to  make 
marks,  but  mo^tc^ulgw^Iwe  all  de- 
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cided  not  to  wait  for  the  one  thousand 
left,  and  the  meeting  was  closed.  We 
would  elect  no  one  till  these  demands 
were  granted." 

The  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

"  We  have  been  offered  a  share  in  the 
Commission  of  Shidlofsky,  made  to  in- 
vestigate the  needs  of  St.  Petersburg 
workmen.  It  is  demanded  of  us  that 
we  send  deputies  into  these  commissions. 
In  order  that  our  actual  needs  shall  be 
laid  before  this  Commission  we  make 
these  demands. 

"  Before  choosing  deputies  we  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  having  many  free 
meetings  in  which  we  shall  all  talk  about 
our  needs.  Before  these  assemblies  meet 
there  must  be  set  free  all  those  arrested 
comrades  who  have  been  suffering  for 
the  cause  of  the  workmen.  [From  this 
factory  alone  one  hundred  and  seventy 
had  either  been  arrested  or  had  dis- 
appeared during  the  9th  of  January 
troubles.]  The  elections  must  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  spies  and  police.  The 
elections  must  be  direct;  the  deputies 
shall  not'  be  chosen  by  electors,  but 
directly  by  us,  so  there  shall  be  no 
sifting  out  the  men  we  really  want.  The 
elections  shall  be  secret — every  man 
shall  write  down  the  names  of  the  men 
he  wants  on  a  special  piece  of  paper. 
The  elections  must  be  just — neither  age, 
nor  rate  of  pay,  nor  time  of  service  can 
count.  All  who  share  in  these  meetings 
and  all  who  are  chosen  deputies  shall 
have  a  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be 
arrested.  If  the  Commission  meets,  all 
meetings  must  be  open  to  the  press  and 
full  publicity  must  be  given." 

These  workmen  were  thinking  by  them- 
selves. A  few  nights  later  I  watched 
some  others  who  were  thinking  under 
guidance.  It  was  in  a  night  school. 
To  reach  it  we  took  a  cold  little  steam 
tram  which  jolted  slowly  along  for  over 
an  hour.  Then  we  left  it  and  walked  off 
through  the  snow-storm.  This  was  one 
of  the  greatest  tenement  districts  in 
Russia.  It  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
the  stockyards  district  in  Chicago.  To 
the  left,  along  the  Neva  for  miles,  mills 
and  factories  loomed  black  and  sooty 
through  the  falling  snowflakes.  Massive 
chimneys  towered  above.  To. the  right 
were  tiny  shops,  huge  tenements,  and 


little  old  frame  houses.  Looking  down 
the  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  alleys,  th* 
district  seemed  to  stretch  endlessly  back. 
All  along  the  sidewalk  every  few  paces 
we  came  upon  little  groups  of  workmen, 
twenties,  tens,  and  twos.  "  And  yet  he 
is  our  Father,"  came  one  doubtful  voice 
through  the  snowflakes.  A  loud  laugh 
replied.  Farther  on,  over  a  hundred 
Cossacks  rode  by  us. 

We  turned  into  a  dark  archway  under 
a  six-story  tenement  and  came  out  into 
a  wide  quadrangle.  In  the  rear  was  an 
old  brick  tenement,  which  we  entered. 
The  stone  stairs  were  wet,  the  walls  were 
moldy  and  dripping.  A  stout  little  boy 
who  sat  on  a  step  with  a  four-year-old 
girl  told  us  where  to  go.  We  swung 
back  an  iron  door,  then  an  inner  door, 
and  were  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  lighted  by 
two  lamps  which  hung  from  die  low  ceil' 
ing.  Their  light  shone  down  on  two 
hundred  faces  intent  and  motionless. 
From  the  front  of  the  room  came  a 
woman's  voice — low,  restrained,  only 
now  and  then  trembling  slightly.  "  This 
is  a  lecture  in  history,"  whispered  my 
companion.  And  a  few  moments  later — 
"  She  is  describing  the  Paris  revolution 
of  1848."  Behind  her  stood  a  black- 
board and  a  few  other  simple  school 
furnishings.  The  room  was  rude  but 
scrupulously  clean,  the  walls  were  freshly 
painted.  Half  of  the  two  hundred  men 
sat  on  benches;  the  others  stood  up. 
The  one  aisle  was  packed  to  the  front. 
All  wore  their  heavy  overcoats.  Here  and 
there  under  a  coat  you  could  see  a  stu- 
dent's uniform,  but  ninety  per  cent,  were 
workmen  ;•  nearly  all  were  young,  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five.  "  She  is  describ- 
ing how  Socialism  grew  in  France,"  my 
friend  whispered.  I  was  watching  a 
thick-set  young  man  to  my  left.  He  had 
heavy  black  hair,  a  bristling,  close-cut 
mustache,  heavy  eyebrows.  His  broad 
face  was  lean  and  brown,  the  cheek-bones 
prominent.  He  sat  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  leaning  forward.  Now  and  then 
he  turned  aside  and  breathed  deeply, 
thinking  hard,  and  then  again  bent  for- 
ward. "  She  explains  now  why  the 
French  workmen  decided  they  must  rise 
for  political  freedom."  To  my  right 
stood  a  man  of  thirty-five,  He.had  been 
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standing  for  a  long  time  in  his  heavy 
sheepskin ;  his  tired  shoulders  slouched 
forward,  his  hands  were  clasped  in  front 
holding  his  cap.  His  bearded  face, 
though  more  tired  than  the  young  man's, 
was  quite  as  intent  Just  behind  him 
sat  a  pretty  young  girl  of  perhaps 
eighteen,  becomingly  dressed  in  fur  hat 
and  jacket  I  had  met  her  once  before 
in  a  small  public  library  near  by;  she 
belonged  to  a  little  group  of  workingmen 
and  girls  who  had  been  most  eager  to 
hear  about  the  labor  movement  in 
America.  They  had  surprised  me  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  coal  strike,  the 
meat  strike,  etc  She  looked  now  more 
eager  than  ever,  bending  forward  with 
one  arm  thrown  round  the  girl  next  her, 
who  had  no  hat  or  coat  but  only  two 
old  shawls,  the  outer  one  of  brown,  the 
inner  one  of  gray  and  quite  ragged.  I 
turned  back  to  the  older  man ;  his  face 
had  suddenly  lightened ;  so  had  all  the 
faces  massed  around  his ;  eyes  gleamed. 
The  young  girl  and  her  companion  were 
now  holding  each  other  close.  The 
young  man  to  my  left  had  risen.  From 
in  front  the  woman's  voice  was  still  low, 
but  it  shook  slightly.  "  She  is  telling 
how  they  went  to  work  to  build  the  bar- 
ricades," my  friend  whispered. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  sat  in  the  front 
of  a  much  smaller  room.  "  A  class  in 
geography,"  remarked  my  guide.  The 
teacher  was  a  heavy  man,  with  broad 
bearded  face  and  quiet  brown  eyes  which 
looked  steadily  through  his  glasses  up 
toward  the  ceiling  in  the  rear,  while  he 
talked  in  dry,  even  tones.  Behind  him 
were  shelves  of  books,  drawings  of 
machines,  and  other  aids  to  thinking. 
Close  in  front  were  the  heads  of  four 
tables.  Down  the  sides  of  these  tables 
sat  young  workingmen — about  forty  of 
them.  All  were  leaning  toward  the 
speaker,  some  resting  their  heads  on 
elbows.  From  time  to  time  this  geogra- 
phy teacher  passed  around  pictures  of 
handsome  public  school  houses  in  New 
York,  of  municipal  tenements  in  Berlin 
and  London,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind.  "He  is  explaining  how  these 
things  are  all  little  illustrations  of  Social- 
ism ;  he  shows  that  when  workmen  learn 
to  vote  properly  they  can  have  as  many 
of  these  places  as  they  like."  One  older 


big  bearded  workman  was  laboriously 
taking  notes  on  an  old  scrap  of  paper. 
A  young  man  with  smooth  face,  strong 
jaws,  and  very  bright  intelligent  eyes 
sat  smiling  straight  at  the  wall — as  if  he 
saw  something  else  there.  "  Now  he 
describes  how  the  boycott  is  used  in 
America.  The  boycott  and  the  union 
label."  The  faces  were  doubly  inter- 
ested, leaning  far  forward  along  the 
table.  I  have  seen  many  groups  of  such 
faces  in  America;  never  any  more  in- 
telligent than  these.  Most  of  these  men 
were  skilled  workmen.  They  had  struck 
on  account  of  the  underpaid  masses  of 
men  beneath  them ;  then  some  of  them 
had  been  killed ;  and  these  others  had 
kept  on  striking — but  this  time  for  politi- 
cal freedom. 

The  door  behind  me  was  opened 
quietly,  and  a  young  man  came  in — 
the  most  intelligent-looking  workman  I 
have  met  so  far  in  Petersburg.  He 
looked  prosperous,  clear-eyed,  erect.  His 
cap  was  off,  and  the  heavy  coat  was 
thrown  over  one  shoulder.  He  had 
curly  hair,  a  light  mustache,  and  hps 
that  smiled  comfortably.  He  was  one 
of  those  workmen  who  had  been  dressed 
in  new  clothes  and  presented  to  the  Czar 
and  then  given  a  fine  dinner — shortly 
after  the  massacre.  He  had  come  back 
to  this  room  then  as  now,  smiling,  and 
had  given  such  an  account  as  had  sent 
the  whole  group  into  roars  of  laughter. 
To-night  he  had  come  from  the  big 
meeting  of  several  hundred  electors  who 
had  been  called  to  elect  deputies  for  the 
Czar's  Commission.  The  session  had 
lasted  all  day  and  until  nine  at  night  All 
had  about  agreed  to  refuse  to  elect — all 
but  the  cotton  weavers.  These  weavers, 
being  among  the  lowest  paid  of  the 
whole  three  hundred  thousand,  thought 
that  a  higher  wage  was  all  they  needed. 

As  he  talked  on  the  others  all  stood 
up  and  crowded  forward — a  mass  of 
eager  faces,  now  intent  and  thinking 
hard,  now  breaking  into  laughter.  He 
described  how  these  weavers  had  told 
him  that  they  would  even  go  by  them- 
selves to  the  Commission,  and  by  being 
so  respectful  would  be  given  all  the 
favors  and  would  get  ahead  of  all  other 
workmen.  "  I  wonder  if  we  want  to  get 
all  the  favors  and  get  ahead  of  all  other 
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workmen,"  he  asked  now ;  and  they  all 
laughed  again.  Then  he  suddenly  grew 
serious,  and  talked  slowly.  "  You  see, 
if  we  once  get  the  right  to  think  and 
speak  to  any  one  we  please,  we  can  set 
all  Russian  workmen  and  peasants  think- 
ing ;  we  can  then  find  out  why  there  are 
such  bad  times  in  Russia ;  we  can  decide 
what  we  want  to  do  about  it ;  and  then 
we  can  vote  and  make  laws,  and  Russia 
will  be  whatever  most  of  the  people  want 
Russia  to  be.  That  will  take  a  long 
time.  But  now  we  must  have  the  right 
to  speak  and  think  openly,  and  so  set 
everybody  thinking." 

The  next  morning  I  stood  at  the  doors 
of  the  big  building  where  the  electors 
were  to  continue  their  discussion.  The 
doors  were  closed,  and  on  them  was 
nailed  an  official  notice,  refusing  certain 
demands  the  electors  had  made,  and 
saying :  "  Only  economic  demands  will 
be  considered.  All  workman  deputies 
who  confine  themselves  to  such  requests 
will  be  insured  immunity  from  punish- 
ment." 

"  We  don't  want  to  talk  about  wages," 
said  one  of  the  little  group  around  me. 
He  spoke  quietly,  for  close  behind  us 
were  a  dozen  police,  and  in  the  windows 
of  the  private  house  opposite  you  could 
see  the  heads  of  many  soldiers.  Every 
few  moments  more  workmen  arrived,  the 
group  was  doubled,  and  then  the'  police 
broke  it  in  half.  Soon  a  young  work- 
man came  up  on  the  run.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  paper  just  issued — the  Czar's 
manifesto  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to 
stand  by  the  Holy  Church  and  their 
Czar  against  his  deadly  enemies.  He 
began  to  read,  "  We,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Nicholas  the  Second,  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias  " — he  read  on  in  a  low  voice 
while  the  heads  clustered  close.  When 
he  finished  he  glanced  up  angrily. 
"  Well,  now  we  must  get  out  bombs  I" 
"  No,"  said  an  older  man,  who  had  quiet 
brown  eyes.  "  We  must  not.  We  must 
just  stop  work  quietly.  All  together." 
He  pointed  to  a  penciled  note  he  had 
found  on  the  door.  It  was  by  a  work- 
man official  directing  the  different  dis- 
trict groups  of  these  electors  to  meet  in 
other  places  that  afternoon. 

At  three  o'clock  I  went  to  one  of  these 


places  where  the  presidents  of  all  the 
groups  had  met  for  a  last  consultation. 
The  street  was  crowded  with  correspond- 
ents from  all  over  the  world ;  none  were 
allowed  to  enter.  Police  and  Cossacks 
were  on  guard.  Suddenly  the  doors 
burst  open.  Out  came  the  workmen, 
some  thirty  of  them,  angry,  gloomy,  im- 
patient. With  them  came  police  who 
had  been  in  their  meeting.  "We  will 
have  no  police  I"  cried  one,  shaking  his 
fist  in  the  face  of  an  officer.  "  We  have 
been  cheated — cheated — cheated  I"  The 
cries  rose  higher,  hats  were  waved,  the 
police  closed  in.  "Strike I  Strike!"  the 
men  shouted,  and  they  scattered  up  and 
down  the  street  bearing  this  message  all 
over  the  city. 

Since  then,  all  afternoon  and  evening 
I  have  driven  round  and  round  through 
the  factory  districts.  Everywhere  die 
streets  are  quiet,  for  everywhere  are 
mounted  Cossacks  and  police.  But  all 
along  the  sidewalks  are  groups  of  fives 
and  tens  and  fifties — constantly  gather- 
ing— constantly  broken — only  to  gather 
again — an  endless,  silent  series  of  at- 
tempts at  free  meetings ;  so  these  work- 
men are  all  suddenly  thinking  and  talk- 
ing freely.  For,  as  the  Putilloff  workman 
had  told  me,  "The  jails  cannot  hold 
three  hundred  thousand." 

Many  things  may  happen.  These 
men  may  break  out  into  riots  and  be 
mowed  down  by  artillery,  or  they  may — 
as  is  much  more  likely — be  starved  out 
and  give  in.  Or,  again,  this  strike  may 
even  set  the  autocracy  to  thinking.  The 
autocracy  may  grant  a  national  assembly. 
In  this  case  die  strike  will  have  been 
won. 

The  workmen  are  not  die  only  powers 
at  work.  There  are  many  other  powers 
here  working  for  political  freedom.  The 
situation  is  chaos.  In  chaos  it  was  re- 
freshing to  see  those  pictures  in  the  fac- 
tory districts,  for  such  pictures  do  not 
belong  to  Russia  alone.  They  belong 
to  a  world  series  entitled  "  Workingmen 
Set  Thinking."  To  say  that  all  will  not 
soon  be  better  in  Russia  is  as  blind  and 
unreasonable  as  though  one  were  to  say, 
"  A  century  hence  mere  will-  still  be 
a  King  in  England  or  an  Emperor  in 
Germany." 
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IV  The  Assault  That  Failed 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  operations  at  Port  Arthur  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  and  the  positions  of 
the  Russian  forts.  I  have  therefore 
drawn  for  this  article  a  sketch  map  of 
the  fortress  and  its  vicinity,  which, 
although  rough  in  execution,  is  fairly 
accurate,  and  is  based  partly  on  my  own 
observations  and  partly  on  the  map  of 
the  Japanese  General  Staff. 

When  the  Third  Army  completed  its 
investment  of  Port  Arthur,  at  the  end  of 
July,  its  lines  extended,  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  semicircle  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  from  a  point  just  west  of  203- 
Meter  Hill  (No.  1  on  the  map)  to  a 
point  on  the  seacoast  near  the  high 
intrenched  hill  of  Hsiokushan  (No.  22 
on  the  map).    Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  semicircle  the  Japanese 
occupied  a  line  of  barren  hills,  three 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
from  which  the  Russians  had  previously 
been  driven.  Between  this  line  of  hills  and 
the  nearly  concentric  line  made  by  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Russian  fortifications 
there  was  a  wide,  undulating  valley, 
which  extended  from  the  seacoast  in 
front  of  Hsiokushan  (No.  22)  to  the 
large  Chinese  village  of  Shuishi  (No.  8) 
and  then  curved  southward  between  the 
great  permanent  forts  of  Itzushan  (No.  6) 
and  Sungshushan  (No.  1 1)  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  harbor.    In  the  outline 
of  its  medial  axis  this  valley  was  some- 
what like  a  bent  arm,  with  the  shoulder 
Hsiokushan  (No.  22),  the  elbow  at 
tishi  (No.  8),  and  the  hand  at  the 
town  of  Port  Arthur.    In  the  area 
ised  by  this  bent  arm  lay  what  may 
ailed  the  eastern  sector  of  the  Rus- 
defensive  line,  consisting  of  six  per- 
wit  forts  and  an  equal  or  greater 
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number  of  intrenched  hills.  The  strong- 
est and  most  important  of  the  forts  were 
Sungshushan,  Ehrlungshan,  and  the  forts 
of  North  and  East  Keekwan  (Nos.  11, 
12,  17,  and  18). 

The  country  west  of  Shuishi  village 
(No.  8)  is  more  broken  and  irregular 
than  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and  con- 
sists of  a  sea  of  treeless  hills,  separated 
one  from  another  by  comparatively  nar- 
row valleys  or  ravines.  Nearly  all  the 
hills  facing  the  Japanese  line  of  invest- 
ment had  been  strongly  intrenched,  and 
served  as  outworks  for  the  great  perma- 
nent forts  of  Itzushan,  Atitzushan,  and 
Tayankau  (Nos.  6, 5,  and  3),  which,  with 
a  number  of  fortified  hills  and  ridges, 
constituted  the  western  sector  of  the 
Russian  defensive  line.  The  two  sec- 
tors— eastern  and  western — were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Shuishi  valley,  through  which 
ran  the  railway  and  the  old  wagon  road 
from  Kinchow.  The  western  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  a  part  of  the  new  town, 
could  be  seen  from  a  number  of  the  hills 
in  the  Japanese  line  of  investment,  but 
the  eastern  harbor  and  the  old  town 
were  hidden  by  the  high  hills  of  Pehyu- 
shan  and  Wangtai  (Nos.  24  and  25). 

After  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation,  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
General  Nogi  determined  to  begin  oper- 
ations by  dislodging  the  enemy  from 
Takushan  (No.  21).  This  precipitous, 
Gibraltar-like  hill  was  very  high,  and  was 
so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  not 
only  of  the  whole  eastern  sector  of  the 
Russian  defensive  line,  but  of  a  part  of 
the  country  in  the  rear  of  the  Japanese 
position.  The  enemy,  moreover,  had  a 
battery  of  seven  or  eight  guns  on  its 
summit,  and  could  not  only  harass  the 
Japanese  in  the  positions  they  then 
occupied,  but  pour  an  enfilading  fire 
upon  them  in  case  they  should  attempt 
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RUSSIAN  FORTS  AND  INTRENCHED  POSITIONS 


1— 203-Meter  Hill.  Strongly  intrenched  position  with 
covered  rifle  pita  and  a  tunnel  through  the  hill. 

2,  3,  and  4— The  Tayankau  forts.  One  permanent. 

5—  Antxusban.  Permanent  fort. 

6—  Itnnhan.  Permanent  fort. 

7 —  y»«*a*ha«    Intrenched  position. 

8—  Village  of  Shuishi  (Shuiahiying). 

9 —  Lunettes  with  crown-work  and  moat. 

10—  Kuropatkin  fort  New. 

11—  Songshushan  (Shojusan).  Permanent  fort,  with  out- 
works. 

12—  Khrhmgshan  (Niryusan,  Lulonshan).  Permanent  fort 

13—  Harhinaki  yarns  (Turban  fort).  Intrenched  position. 

14 —  West  Panlungihan  fort  (Banjusan).  Strongly  in- 
trenched hill. 


15 -East  Panlungshan  fort  (Banjusan).  Strongly  in- 
trenched hill. 

.  16-P  fort  (Ichinohe).  Strongly  intrenched  hill. 

17—  North  Keekwan  (Keikan).  Permanent  fort 

18—  East  Keekwan  (Keikan).  Permanent  fort 

19—  Pehymshan.  Permanent  fort. 

20—  Laoluitsi  (Rorishi).  Permanent  fort. 

21—  Takushan.  High  intrenched  MIL 

22—  Hsiokushan.  High  intrenched  hUl. 

23 — Golden  Hill  fort  and  signal  station.  Permanent. 

24—  Wangtai  (Bodai).  Very  high  intrenched  hill  with 
battery  of  11-inch  guns. 

25—  Pchyuahan  fort.   Intrenched  position. 
25-Walled  barrack  with  field  guns. 
27-174-Meter  HUl.  Strongly  intrenched  position. 


Some  of  these  forts  have  aliases,  or  names  that  are  variously  spelled.  I  have  adopted  the  names  or  spelling  of  the  Japanese 
Official  reports,  and  put  the  variations  in  brackets. 


to  cross  the  valley  and  attack  the  forts 
of  the  eastern  sector.  On  every  account, 
therefore,  it  was  extremely  desirable  to 
get  possession  of  this  hill,  and  General 
Nogi  decided  to  take  it  by  means  of  a 
night  assault.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  August  7,  the 
Eleventh  Division,  which  constituted  the 


left  wing  of  the  Third  Army,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  in  several  co-operating 
columns,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment from  five  or  six  batteries  of 
naval  guns  and  small  siege  howitzers. 
A  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
came  up  just  after  sunset,  made,  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  slopes  extremely 
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difficult;  but  the  attacking  columns 
struggled  upward,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  Hsiokushan  (No.  22)  and  the  forts 
of  the  eastern  sector,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, about  midnight,  in  gaining  the 
summit  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Fighting  continued 
throughout  the  night  and  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  but  at  1:30  p.m.  on  the 
8th  the  last  of  the  Russian  garrison 
slowly  and  stubbornly  retired,  leaving 
the  hill  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  The  latter  then  proceeded 
to  assault  the  neighboring  bill  of  Hsio- 
kushan (No  22),  and,  after  having  been 
once  or  twice  repulsed,  they  finally  cap- 
tured it,  by  a  renewed  night  attack,  at 
4:30  a.m.  on  the  9th.  In  die  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  Russians  attempted 
to  regain  possession  of  these  important 
hills  by  assaulting  them  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  war-ships  off  the  coast ; 
but,  after  five  or  six  hours  of  fighting, 
their  storming  parties  were  repulsed  and 
their  war-ships  were  driven  back  to  Fort 
Arthur.  The  series  of  engagements 
which  resulted  in  die  capture  of  these  hills 
cost  the  Japanese  1,200  or  1,400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded;  but  Takushan 
alone  was  worth  that  sacrifice,  merely  as 
a  place  of  observation.  It  was  from  this 
hill  that  they  afterward  directed  the  fire 
of  their  big  siege  howitzers  against  all 
the  Russian  forts  of  the  eastern  sector. 
Having  taken  Takushan  and  Hsioku- 
shan, General  Nogi  turned  his  attention 
to  the  outlying  intrenched  hills  in  front 
of  his  right  center,  and  between  August 
10  and  August  15  the  First  Division, 
which  constituted  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  drove  the  Russians  from  Kanta- 
shan  (No.  7)  and  also  from  a  chain  of 
strongly  intrenched  heights  between 
Kantashan  and  203-Meter  Hill.  This 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  draw  their  line 
of  investment  a  little  closer  in  that  part 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  to  secure  advanta- 
geous positions  for  batteries  of  artillery. 

About  this  time,  apparently,  General 
Nogi  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Port  Arthur  by  a  general 
assault ;  and  on  the  16th  of  August  he 
sent  Major  Yamaoka  to  the  enemy's 
lines  with  a  summons  to  surrender, 
coupled  with  a  suggestion  that  if  surren- 
der were  refused,  General  Stoessel  should 


send  out  his  women  and  non-combatants, 
whom  the  Japanese  would  conduct  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  Russian  command- 
er declined  to  surrender,  and  did  not 
wish  to  send  out  his  non-combatants ;  so 
on  the  19th  of  August,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  bombardment  from  naval  guns, 
light  siege  mortars,  and  field  artillery, 
the  Third  Army  began  the  most  unfortu- 
nate and  disastrous  assault  in  its  his- 
tory— an  assault  which  continued,  almost 
without  intermission,  for  five  days,  and 
which  cost  the  Japanese  not  less  than 
15,000  men.  The  serious  fighting,  at 
first,  was  mainly  confined  to  the  area 
in  front  of  the  right  wing,  where  the 
First  Division  made  a  determined  attack 
upon  the  two  intrenched  hills  known, 
from  their  height  in  meters,  as  174  and 
203  (Nos.  1  and  27  on  the  map).  These 
positions  had  been  made  so  strong, 
however,  by  means  of  bomb-proofs,  steel- 
roofed  trenches,  and  lines  of  wire  entan- 
glement, that  they  were  almost  as  formi- 
dable as  the  permanent  forts,  and  the 
storming  parties  of  the  First  Division, 
after  making  a  series  of  desperate  charges 
up  steep  slopes,  swept  by  die  fire  of 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  were  finally 
compelled,  at  nightfall,  to  retire  to  their 
camps.  They  renewed  their  attack,  how- 
ever, on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and 
after  very  heavy  fighting  succeeded, 
about  noon,  in  taking  174-Meter  Hill, 
with  a  loss  of  1,400  or  1,500  men. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  First  Di- 
vision attacked  174-Meter  Hill,  the  Ninth 
and  Eleventh  Divisions,  which  consti- 
tuted the  center  and  left  wing,  moved 
against  the  forts  of  the  eastern  sector; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  these 
forts  could  not  be  reached — much  less 
captured — until  the  maze  of  wire  entan- 
glements that  screened  them  had  been 
pierced  or  destroyed.  Throughout  the 
1 9th  and  20th,  therefore,  the  sappers  and 
miners  of  the  center  and  left  wing  de- 
voted themselves  mainly  to  this  work 
Small  parties  of  men,  equipped  with 
shears  and  hatchets,  charged  again  and 
again  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  content 
to  die  if  they  could  only  putt  down  a. 
post  or  two  or  cut  a  few  strands  of  wire_ 
Most  of  them  did  die,  but  they  accom- 
plished something  before  they  perishedL. 
Sometimes  a  single  man,  dressed  is* 
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sand-bag  clothing  which  had  the  color  of 
the  ground  and  made  him  almost  invisi- 
ble, would  crawl  up  at  night,  lying  still, 
face  upward,  every  now  and  then,  as  if 
he  were  dead,  and  would  finally  succeed 
in  reaching  the  entanglement  and  in 
making  fast  ropes  to  two  or  three  of  the 
posts.  Then  he  would  crawl  back  to 
the  cover  or  trench  where  his  comrades 
lay,  and  they  would  all  haul  together  on 
the  ropes  and  pull  the  posts  down. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  first 
few  days ;  but  a  few  breaches  were  made 
in  the  entanglements  at  last,  and  before 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  a 
column  from   the  Eleventh  Division 
charged  the  North  Keek  wan  fort,  while 
another  from  the  Ninth  attacked  the  fort 
or  intrenched  hill  of  East  Panlungshan. 
In  night  attacks  the  Japanese  had  pre- 
viously been  very  successful ;  but  when 
they  came  to  assault  the  Port  Arthur 
forts  at  night  they  no  longer  had  the 
cover  of  darkness.    The  Russians  illu- 
minated the  whole  field  of  action  with 
star  rockets  and  powerful  searchlights 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  their 
battle-ships,  and  the  Japanese  had  to 
advance  and  fight  in  a  brilliant  glare, 
which  not  only  blinded  them,  but  hid  in 
a  mantle  of  blackness  the  position  of 
their  enemy.    The  Russians  at  that  time 
had  no  less  than  nine  searchlights,  and 
some  of  them,  which  were  still  in  action 
when  I  reached  the  field,  were  so  power- 
ful and  penetrating  as  to  show  leaves  of 
trees  and  blades  of  grass  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  three  miles.    Under  such 
conditions  night  was  a  dangerous  rather 
than  a  favorable  time  for  attack,  since  it 
gave  every  advantage  to  the  side  that 
had  the  searchlights. 

In  their  assault  on  the  North  Keekwan 
fort  the  Japanese  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  position  that  they  had  before  oc- 
cupied. The  column  that  charged  the 
fort  or  intrenched  hill  of  East  Panlung- 
shan was  almost  annihilated  by  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire,  which  came,  not  only 
from  the  position  that  they  were  -  attack- 
ing, but  also  from  West  Panlungshan, 
Ehrlungshan,  and  the  North  Fort  of 
Keekwan.  One  whole  regiment  was 
rirtually  wiped  out,  and  some  of  its  offi- 


cers, among  them  Colonel  Ouchi  and 
Captain  Takabatake,  were  killed  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  rifle  bullets  which  struck 
them  almost  simultaneously.  When  day 
broke,  the  only  Japanese  troops  that  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  were 
twenty  sappers  and  less  than  a  company 
of  infantry,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
defensive  moat,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
ninety  feet  long,  near  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Throughout  the  day  and  night  of 
the  21st  Major-General  Ichinohe  threw 
battalion  after  battalion  against  the 
bomb-proofs  and  strong  covered  trenches 
of  the  East  Panlungshan  fort ;  but  with- 
out success.  Only  a  few  men  succeeded 
in  getting  across  the  valley  and  up  the 
hill,  and  they  were  forced  to  join  the 
fragment  of  a  company  that  was  still 
hidden  in  the  moat.  The  situation  of 
the  latter,  meanwhile,  had  become  almost 
desperate.  Heavy  rains  had  partly  filled 
the  moat  with  water,  so  that  there  was 
no  dry  place  to  sit  or  stand ;  many 
wounded  men  had  crawled  back  there 
for  shelter  from  the  slope  above ;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  trench  was  cov- 
ered with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
sappers,  with  their  intrenching  tools, 
dug  a  sort  of  shelf,  or  banquette,  in  one 
wall  of  the  moat,  and  on  this  shelf  they 
placed  the  wounded,  while  they  them- 
selves stood  all  day  and  all  night  in  the 
mud  and  water.  They  had  eaten  all  the 
food  that  they  had  brought  with  them, 
but  they  found  a  few  cakes  of  hard-bread 
in  the  pockets  of  the  dead,  and  when 
they  were  thirsty  they  drank  the  muddy, 
blood-stained  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  this 
fragment  of  a  company  had  spent  in  the 
moat  about  thirty  hours,  Captain  Sugi- 
yama,  of  the  sappers,  suggested  to  Cap- 
tain Kayukawa,  of  the  infantry  company, 
that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect 
of  relief  and  no  chance  of  successful 
retreat,  they  should  make  one  more  as- 
sault on  the  fort  He  had,  he  said,  some 
high-explosive  hand-grenades,  and  his 
men  might  possibly  crawl  up  the  hill  and 
throw  them  into  the  loopholes  or  em- 
brasures of  the  bomb-proof  that  contained 
the  machine  guns.  Then,  if  the  bomb- 
proof were  destroyed,  they  might  all 
make  a  final  charge^  and^e^^ 
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fighting,  instead  of  perishing  from  ex- 
haustion and  starvation  in  the  moat. 
Captain  Kayukawa  approved  this  sug- 
gestion, and  Sergeant  Himeno,  of  the 
sappers,  undertook  to  crawl  up  with  the 
explosives.  The  slope  above  the  moat 
was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  Japanese 
dead,  and  the  intrepid  sergeant,  with 
infinite  slowness  and  with  frequent  stops, 
managed  to  wriggle  up  among  them  to 
the  wall  of  the  bomb-proof  without  being 
discovered.  Then,  lighting  the  fuse,  of 
his  grenade,  he  threw  it  into  one  of  the 
loopholes,  beside  the  muzzle  of  a  ma- 
chine gun.  A  tremendous  explosion  fol- 
lowed, and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  that  it  caused  among  the  de- 
fenders, Sergeant  Himeno,  Private  Naka- 
jima,  and  several  other  sappers  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  more  grenades  into 
the  loopholes  and  upon  the  roof  of  the 
bomb-proof.  The  series  of  explosions 
that  followed  made  a  wreck  of  the  outer 
defenses,  and  Captain  Kayukawa,  charg- 
ing with  all  the  men  that  remained  of 
his  company,  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
lodgment  inside  the  fort.  Then,  waving 
flags  and  beckoning  to  the  Japanese 
troops  in  the  valley  far  below,  they  fought 
desperately,  behind  such  cover  as  they 
could  find  or  hastily  make,  in  order  to 
hold  their  position  until  they  should  be 
reinforced.  General  Ichinohe,  seeing 
their  critical  situation,  sent  a  part  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Orishita's  regiment 
-and  the  Yamamota  battalion  to  their 
relief,  with  two  machine  guns.  This 
•column  sustained  very  heavy  losses  in 
climbing  the  hill ;  but  a  part  of  it  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fort,  where  it  was 
subsequently  reinforced  by  the  Mikami 
regiment  under  command  of  General 
Takenouchi.  A  tremendous  struggle 
then  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the 
hill.  General  Ichinohe  himself  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action,  losing  two  of  his 
.staff  officers  on  the  way,  and,  taking 
command  in  person,  finally  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  fort  and  down  the  re- 
verse slope  of  the  hill.  Severe  fighting 
continued,  however,  until  after  one 
o'clock,  the  Russians  shelling  the  hill 
from  Ehrlungshan,  North  Keekwan,  and 
the  slopes  of  Wangtai.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Japanese  took  West 
Paniungshan,  by  an  assault  from  the 


fort  on  the  eastern  hill  of  the  same  name,  j 
and  thus  established  themselves  on  two 
heights  in  the  very  center  of  the  enemy's  I 
defensive  line. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
fighting  of  the  next  day  and  a  half,  since  ' 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  so  with  the 
facts  at  hand.    All  I  need  say  is  that,  i 
encouraged  by  their  success  at  Paniung- 
shan, the  Japanese  threw  themselves  j 
again  and  again  upon  the  permanent  j 
forts  of  the  eastern  sector — particularly  | 
the  North  Fort  of  Keekwanshan — tore 
down  wire  entanglements ;  stormed  out-  | 
lying  intrenchments  and  earthworks; 
tumbled  by  hundreds  into  the  moats; 
swarmed  over  the  Chinese  wall ;  fought 
at  night,  in  the  blinding  and  confusing 
glare  of  magnesium  rockets  and  search- 
lights ;  and  actually  succeeded,  at  last, 
in  reaching  the  slopes  of  Wangtai,  from 
which  they  could  look  down  into  the  old 
town  of  Port  Arthur;  but  they  were 
swept  away  by  thousands  in  the  cross- 
fire of  rifles  and  machine  guns  from  a 
dozen  Russian  positions ;  most  of  those 
who  got  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  were 
killed;  and  the  general  assault  finally 
ended,  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  a 
failure  which  would  have  been  com- 
plete and  absolute  if  the  Ninth  Division 
had  not  succeeded  in  holding  the  in- 
trenched hills  of  Paniungshan.  That 
division  alone,  however,  lost  5,230  men, 
of  whom  1,000  were  reported  as  "  miss- 
ing."   These  missing  men  were  mosdy 
those  who  were  killed  or  wounded  far 
inside   the  Russian  lines  and  whose 
bodies  were  never  recovered.  The  Rus- 
sians, at  that  time,  did  not  allow  the 
Japanese  to  collect  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter 
perished  slowly  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fever  on  the  slopes  of  Wangtai  and 
under  the  wire  entanglements  in  front 
of  the  permanent  forts.    I  saw  their  re- 
mains— huddled  masses  of  clothing  and 
bones — when  I  went  to  the  fort  of  East 
Paniungshan  in  November. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  anything 
like  a  full  discussion  of  this  unfortunate 
assault ;  but  it  demonstrated  two  or  three 
things  that  were  frequendy  forced  upon 
my  attention  after  I  reached  the  front, 
and  that  seem  to  me  worthy  of  notice 
and  comment   It  showed,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  indomitable  courage  and  won- 
derful resourcefulness  of  Japanese  officers 
and  soldiers,  even  when  isolated  and 
without  orders  from  their  superiors.  If 
the  handful  of  sappers  and  infantrymen 
in  the  Panlungshan  moat  had  not  acted 
bravely  and  intelligently,  upon  their  own 
initiative,  when  they  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
General  Nogi  might  not  have  taken  the 
Panlungshan  hills  at  all,  and  in  that  case 
he  would  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
show  for  his  tremendous  losses.  As  it 
was,  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of 
a  single  company  enabled  him  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  center  of  the  Russian 
line,  and  he  held  that  position  until  the 
very  end  of  the  siege.  In  the  second 
place,  the  assault  showed  that  General 
Nogi,  or  his  superiors,  had  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  interior  construction  of 
the  Russian  forts,  and  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  their  immense  strength.  The 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Japanese 
army  was  familiar  with  the  geography 
and  topography  of  the  Kwantung  Penin- 
sula, and  had  accurate  information  con- 
cerning most  things  Russian  in  that  and 
in  other  fields;  but  it  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Port  Arthur  forts. 
How  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible 
it  was  to  take  them  by  assault  will  suffi- 
ently  appear,  I  think,  from  the  subjoined 
agrams  and  explanation: 


INTERIOR 
OF  TORT 


MOAT 


B  MOAT 


•  c  :  c  :  c 


c  ;  c  :  c 


LAN  OF  FRONT  OF  A  RUSSIAN  FORT 

AAA  A— parapet. 
11 — caponier*. 

C  C  C  C  C — counterscarp  casemates. 

The  counterscarp  is  the  wall  of  the  moat  that  is  farthest 
away  from  the  parapet.  The  escarp  is  the  vail  of  the  moat 
beneath  the  parapet. 

In  such  a  fort  as  that  whose  front 
face  is  above  outlined,  the  embankment, 
or  parapet,  which  may  be  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  slope  of  the  glacis, 
is  the  only  part  of  the  structure  that 
i  shows  above  ground.   Immediately  in 


front  of  it  is  the  moat,  or  ditch.  In 
most  of  the  permanent  Russian  forts  the 
moat  was  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet 
deep,  and  had  perpendicular  walls  (es- 
carp and  counterscarp)  of  smooth  ma- 
sonry or  concrete.  All  around  the  moat, 
in  the  outer  or  counterscarp  wall,  were 
concrete  casemates,  or  chambers,  buried 
deep  underground,  and  concealed,  as 
well  as  protected,  by  the  superincumbent 
earth  of  the  sloping  glacis.  In  a  sec- 
tional view,  a  counterscarp  casemate 
would  look  like  this,  the  dotted  lines 
indicating  the  walls  of  the  chamber : 


INTERIOR 
Of  FORT 


A  A— (tads,  or  sloping;  approach  to  the  moat. 
B  B— counterscarp. 

C — counterscarp  raafinstc  or  tmderground  chamber. 
D  D— escarp. 
£ — parapet. 

The  casemates,  which  were  arranged 
side  by  side  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
moat,  opened  into  one  another  by  means 
of  iron  doors,  and  each  of  them  was 
loopholed  for  rifles  and  machine  guns,  so 
that  its  defenders  could  sweep  the  whole 
floor  of  the  moat  with  an  annihilating  fire. 
They  were  all  in  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  fort,  either  by  a  tunnel  or 
by  means  of  a  bomb-proof  covered  way 
known  as  a  caponiere  (B  in  the  first 
plan),  which  stood  transversely  across 
the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  which  opened 
at  one  e"nd  into  the  casemates  and  at  the 
other  into  a  subterranean  gallery  run- 
ning under  the  parapet.  This  caponiere 
also  had  loopholes  and  rifle  slits  in  both 
walls,  and,  owing  to  its  central  position, 
its  fire  swept  the  bottom  of  the  moat 
longitudinally  in  both  directions. 

Now  imagine  a  storming  party  trying 
to  cross  this  moat  in  order  to  attack  the 
parapet.  They  would  have  to  get  down 
into  it,  of  course,  by  means  of  long 
scaling  ladders,  on  account  of  its  great 
depth.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  they  would  be  exposed  to  a  cross- 
fire of  rifles  and  machine  guns  from  at 
least  two  or  three  of  the  counterscarp 
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casemates,  as  well  as  from  the  caponiere, 
and  their  situation  would  be  like  that  of 
a  detachment  of  ants  trying  to  cross  a 
ditch  that  was  being  swept,  transversely 
and  longitudinally,  by  two  or  three 
streams  of  water  from  a  fire-engine. 
Men  might  tumble  into  such  a  moat  as 
fast  as  they  could  rush  over  the  edge  of 
the  counterscarp ;  but  until  they  filled  it 
up  with  their  bodies,  few,  if  any,  would 
succeed  in  getting  across  it  and  in 
climbing  the  high  precipice  of  the  escarp 
and  parapet.  The  Russian  forts  had 
many  other  features  that  deserve  atten- 
tion, but  I  shall  reserve  them  for  descrip- 
tion in  a  later  article.  All  that  I  aim  to 
do  now  is  to  show  how  hopeless  the 
attempt  was  to  take  such  forts  by  storm, 
before  they  had  even  been  bombarded 
by  heavy  guns.  The  11-inch  siege 
howitzers,  which  the  Japanese  afterward 
used  with  such  destructive  effect,  were 
not  in  position  at  that  time ;  and,  with 
possibly  a  few  exceptions,  I  think  that 
their  heaviest  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
3-inch  siege  mortars  and  4.7-inch  naval 
guns  'mounted  on  wheeled  carriages. 
With  such  artillery  they  could  knock  to 
pieces  ordinary  intrenchments,  and  give 
a  ragged  appearance  to  a  parapet ;  but 
they  could  make  no  impression  whatever 
on  such  underground  works  as  those 
that  protected  the  Russian  moats. 

The  official  report  of  the  siege  says 
that  the  North  Keekwan  fort  (No.  17) 
was  "  almost  destroyed  "  by  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  fire  of  the  Japanese 
batteries  on  the  19th  of  August;  but 
this,  again,  only  shows  how  little  knowl- 
edge the  observers  and  gunners  had,  at 
that  time,  of  its  construction.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  its  defensive  strength  was 
hardly  lessened  in  an  appreciable  degree. 
In  its  anterior  face  it  had  no  less  than 
nine  subterranean  counterscarp  case- 
mates, laid  in  solid  concrete,  which  com- 
manded the  whole  front  moat.  These 
casemates  were  connected  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  structure  by  a  long  tunnel, 
which  ran  around  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  counterscarp,  then  under  the  glacis 
for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  or  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  finally,  turning  to  the 
right,  passed  under  the  moat  and  the 
parapet  and  entered  the  main  inclosure 
of  the  fort.    None  of  the  subterranean 


works  had  been  destroyed,  or  even  in- 
jured, when  the  Japanese  made  their 
assault  in  August,  and  consequently 
there  was  hardly  so  much  as  a  possibility 
that  a  storming  party  could  get  across 
the  moat  and  scale  the  parapet.  I 
thought  myself  that  this  fort  was  almost 
if  not  quite  destroyed  by  the  shells  of 
the  big  Japanese  howitzers  in  October ; 
but  it  held  out  until  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  taken  then  only  after  its 
counterscarp  casemates  had  been  under- 
mined by  the  slow  processes  of  sap,  and 
its  parapet  had  been  breached  with 
Shimose  powder  or  dynamite. 

The  permanent  forts  Sungshushan, 
Ehrlungshan,  and  East  Keekwan  were 
equally  strong,  and  some  of  them  had 
extensive  outworks,  beyond  the  glacis, 
which  were  protected  by  mines,  formida- 
ble entanglements,  and  lines  of  insulated 
wire  on  low  posts  through  which  cur- 
rents of  electricity  might  be  sent  at  the 
time  of  an  assault  Finally,  these  almost 
impregnable  forts  were  so  disposed  as  to 
support*  one  another,  and  were  backed 
by  the  old  Chinese  wall  which  protected 
and  concealed  their  line  of  intercom- 
munication. What  chance  was  there 
that  infantry  could  take  such  positions 
by  storm,  at  a  time  when  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  to  reduce  them  ?  From 
my  point  of  view,  no  chance  whatever. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  throwing 
infantry  against  such  forts  General  Nogi 
was  wholly  without  justification;  but 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  hasty 
and  unwarranted  conclusion.  There 
were  reasons  why  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  in  midsummer  was  important 
enough  to  justify  the  taking  of  a  great 
risk.  The  grand  strategy  of  the  Japa- 
nese for  the  first  campaign  included  the 
investment  and  isolation  of  Vladivostok, 
and  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
general  plan  was  strictly  dependent  upon 
the  capture  of  Port  Arthur.  It  was  the 
intention  to  send  a  strong  expeditionary 
force  by  sea  to  some  point  north  or 
south  of  Vladivostok,  and  to  isolate  that 
city  by  cutting  the  railroad  and  establish- 
ing a  line  of  investment  on  the  land  side, 
while  the  combined  fleet  blockaded  the 
approaches  to  the  harbor  by  water.  This 
scheme,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
out-  without  the  co-operation  of  Admiral 
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Togo,  and  the  latter  could  not  leave  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  until  the  fortress 
had  been  captured.  If  my  information 
is  trustworthy,  an  army  of  40,000  men 
was  held  in  northern  Japan  all  summer 
for  the  Vladivostok  expedition,  and  it 
was  not  withdrawn  from  there  until  it 
became  evident  that  Port  Arthur  would 
not  fall  in  time  to  make  operations  in 
the  north  practicable.  If  General  Nogi 
knew — and  of  course  he  did  know — that 
the  isolation  of  Vladivostok  was  strictly 
dependent  upon  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  before  the  summer  ended,  he 
would  naturally  feel  inclined  to  run  a 
good  deal  of  risk  in  the  attempt  to  take 
it  by  assault ;  and  with  such  knowledge 
of  die  forts  as  he  probably  possessed  at 
that  time,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
an  assault  might  be  successful.  His 
soldiers  had  stormed  Nanshan  and  had 
driven  the  Russians  from  a  whole  series 
of  strong  positions  in  the  Kwantung 
Peninsula.   Would  it  not  be  possible, 


by  sacrificing  a  division,  to  storm  and 
occupy  Port  Arthur  ?  He  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  made  the 
assault,  and  lost  the  division;  but  he 
did  not  get  the  place,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  forts  of  the  eastern  sector 
could  not  be  taken  in  that  way  by  any 
army  in  the  world.  He  then  began  dig- 
ging trenches  and  parallels,  brought  up 
his  11 -inch  howitzers  from  Dalny,  pre- 
pared concrete  emplacements  for  them, 
and  began  the  siege.  Some  writers  date 
back  the  beginning  of  the  siege  to  the 
investment  of  the  fortress,  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanshan,  or  even  to  the  isolation 
of  the  city  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroad 
in  May,  but  this  seems  to  me  hardly 
fair.  .  Siege  operations,  properly  so 
called,  did  not  begin  until  about  the  1st 
of  September— after  the  assault  had 
failed — and  they  continued  just  four 
months.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  fortress  of  equal  strength  was  ever 
before  taken  in  so  short  a  time. 


The   Religious   Revival  and   the  New 

Evangelism 

By  Frederick  Morgan  Davenport1 

Professor  in  Sociology  at  Hamilton  College 


THERE  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  thoughtful  people  in 
America  that  the  typical  relig- 
ious revival  has  had  its  day.  The  great 
crises  of  awakening  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  have  lent  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  human  pronenesj  towards 
intermittency  of  spiritual  interest  They 
have  accentuated  the  seemingly  rhythmi- 
cal transition  of  populations  from  the 
tropical  to  the  glacial  in  the  religious 
life.  The  revival  is  fundamentally  a 
form  of  impulsive  social  action.  It  has 
never  been  at  the  root  a  movement  of 
deliberation,  of  intelligent  volition,  but 
of  feeling,  of  imagination,  of  imitation, 
of  social  pressure.  The  extraordinary 
emphasis  of  the  skillful  revival  preacher 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  will  at  the 

1  Professor  Davenport  is  the  author  of  a  forthcoming 
volume.  "  Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals,  a 
Study  in  Mental  and  Social  Evolution."  (The  Mac 
milbn  Company,  New  YorkJ 


climax  of  emotional  appeal  has  led  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  conversion  by 
suggestion,  which  has  too  frequently 
never  advanced  beyond  that  stage  of 
uncanny  human  influence.  In  spite  of 
the  great  number  of  genuine  changes  of 
moral  nature  which  have  taken  place  as 
the  result  of  the  great  revivals,  it  is  be- 
coming clear  that  very  many  persons  have 
been  spiritually  injured  in  the  process, 
and  that  there  is  a  grave  social  danger  in 
the  wholesale  emotionalization  and  hyp- 
notization  of  weak  or  recalcitrant  wills. 
The  man  who  yields  unquestioningly  and 
uncritically  to  impassioned  appeal  in  the 
crisis  hour  of  his  religious  life  will  do  it 
in  the  crisis  hour  of  his  political  life,  and 
that  is  the  vice  of  democracy. 

The  revival  has  established  its  own 
peculiar  type  of  religious  experience, 
and  not  one  which  is  normal  or  uni- 
versal. Dramatic  and  instantane 
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convulsive  personal  conversion  is  a  true 
kind,  but  it  is  a  single  kind.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  considerable  element  in 
every  population  who  are  subject  to 
especially  violent  pulses  of  growth.  In 
time  of  revival  excitement  this  is  the 
type  which  comes  at  once  to  the  fore 
and  is  imitated  with  alacrity  because  it 
is  traditionally  held  to  be  unusually  mys- 
terious or  divine.  Its  weakness  and 
limitations  are  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  a 
mental  segment  of  humanity.  Its  experi- 
ences are  simply  impossible  to  thousands 
of  soundly  converted  and  genuinely  relig- 
ious persons.  There  has  been  in  the  past  a 
tendency  to  think  of  it  as  involving  more 
of  the  supernatural  than  is  contained  in 
the  gradual  process  of  divine  unfolding 
through  religious  education.  It  is  a 
theological  question,  and  I  will  not  raise 
it  further  than  to  suggest  that  Jerry 
McAuley  once  made  a  profound  remark 
to  a  friend  of  mine  when  he  said :  "  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  limit  the  grace  of  God, 
but  I  never  knew  a  man  to  be  perma- 
nently reclaimed  yet  who  didn't  have  a 
good  mother."  This  unique  evangelist, 
who  ran  to  such  good  purpose  the  "  spir- 
itual rough-house"  for  lost  men,  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  human  nature,  and  he  has  left  a  valu- 
able bit  of  testimony.  The  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  has  indeed  been 
implanted  in  men  by  other  than  human 
hands.  That  power  works  at  least  par- 
tially through  heredity  even  in  the  dra- 
matic revival  experience.  And  as  to  the 
relative  supernaturalness  of  sudden  and 
gradual  conversion,  if  God  be  in  the 
thunder,  why  not  equally  in  the  still, 
small  voice  ? 

We  are  especially  interested  in  a  new 
evangelism  in  the  United  States  because 
we  have  many  highly  impulsive  and 
emotional  elements  in  our  population. 
It  is  true  that  the  growth  of  knowledge 
through  public  education,  the  enormously 
increased  facilities  of  communication, 
the  sense  of  security,  the  measure  of 
well-being,  indeed,  the  very  struggle  and 
competition  of  modem  life,  have,  on 
the  whole,  transformed  beneficently  the 
primitive  emotional  nature,  of  large  num- 
bers of  our  people.  The  average  native- 
born  citizen  in  the  highly  organized 
centers  of  population  has  developed  an 


intelligence,  a  self-control,  that  makes 
him  far  less  suggestible,  less  imitative, 
less  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  great 
gusts  of  passion  or  emotion.  In  indi- 
vidual cases  the  reaction  is  too  violent, 
and  prosperity  and  enlightenment  have 
begotten  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride 
of  life.  But  in  the  main  it  is  not  so. 
For  the  mass  of  the  people  the  new  life 
social  is  begetting  a  new  life  mental, 
and  eventually  will  beget,  let  us  hope,  a 
new  life  ethical  and  spiritual.  But  in 
nothing  does  the  change  more  quickly 
appear  than  in  the  growth  of  calm  and 
disciplined  habits  in  religion.  Any  at- 
tempt to  maintain  on  a  wide  scale  the 
extravagantly  emotional  methods  of  other 
days  breaks  down  utterly  and  inevitably 
in  the  midst  of  town  and  city  life. 

But  this  condition  is  by  no  means 
true  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  are  still 
an  emotional  people.  We  are  an  empire 
with  varying  measures  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  its  different  parts. 
We  have  millions  of  primitive  black  men 
and  more  millions  of  primitive  white 
men,  both  native  and  foreign  born.  We 
have  Kentucky,  and  Kansas,  and  Colo- 
rado, and  then  we  have  Massachusetts. 
The  feuds  in  the  Southern  mountains, 
the  lynching  of  black  men  and  white  on 
both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
the  mob  spirit  in  industry,  attest  the 
rule  of  impulsive  social  action  over  great 
numbers  of  men.  In  what  civilized  coun- 
try do  evidences  of  religious  fanaticism 
more  abound  ?  Modem  Spiritualism  had 
its  rise  here,  and  nowhere  has  it  spread 
with  so  consuming  a  flame.  The  minds 
of  unnumbered  thousands  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  fantastic  arguments  and 
vain  imaginings  of  the  Vermont  farmer, 
William  Miller.  And  in  our  time  the 
tide  is  still  rising.  The  Mormons  have 
fastened  themselves  upon  great  stretches 
of  our  Western  country,  and  upon  great 
numbers  of  simple,  primitive  people,  with 
the  grip  of  "  revelation  "  and  authority. 
The  commercial  and  the  hypnotic  have 
swallowed  up  the  rational  with  the  mul- 
titude of  followers  of  the  Prophet  Dowie. 
And  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
record  of  monomania  and  credulity.  It 
is  evident  that  there  exists  still  in  our 
population  a  great  volume  of  unrestrained 
feeling  and  imagination.    And  every 
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intelligent  American  understands  before 
he  reads  Lecky  that  the  acceptance,  at 
times,  of  the  leadership  of  emotion,  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  the  political  errors  of 
our  democracy. 

There  is  no  problem  which  confronts 
the  people  of  the  United  States  into  the 
solution  of  which  a  right  religious  method 
does  not  enter  as  an  important  factor. 
The  great  mass  of  wage-earners  in  this 
country  need  a  form  of  spiritual  training 
which  shall  help  to  develop  in  them 
a  better  poise  of  mind  than  they  now 
possess.  The  cause  of  labor  is  invari- 
ably set  back  when  its  programme  is  car- 
ried out  by  hasty  and  impulsive  action. 
Now  and  then  a  strategic  strike  is  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  direction  of  better 
wages,  a  better  organization,  and  reme- 
dial legislation.  But  its  success  invari- 
ably follows  upon  rational  methods,  upon 
passion  kept  in  control  The  economic 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  future 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  depends  upon 
their  capacity  for  deliberation.  For  ill- 
advised  and  emotional  action  they  have 
capacity  in  plenty. 

It  is  well  known  that  lynching  in  the 
South  is  carried  on  largely  by  the  igno- 
rant and  baser  elements  of  the  white 
population.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
a  chief  method  of  religious  influence  and 
training  of  the  black  man  and  the  igno- 
rant white  man  alike  is  impulsive  and 
emotional  revivalism.  It  is  a  dangerous 
situation,  and  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
of  all  denominations  that  work  in  the 
South.  The  last  thing  that  the  supersti- 
tious and  impulsive  negro  race  needs  is 
a  stirring  of  the  emotions.  That  is  easy 
and  meaningless.  What  they  need  is  a 
strict  religious  discipline  that  will  keep 
their  passions  in  check  and  build  them 
up  in  chastity,  industry,  and  integrity. 
The  whites  in  the  feud  belt  are  not  suf- 
fering from  an  absence  of  religion,  but 
from  the  wrong  kind.  Their  preachers 
are  great  "soul  savers,"  but  they  lack 
the  practical  wisdom  to  build  up  their 
emotionalized  converts  into  anything 
that  approaches  a  higher  life. 

We  cannot  have  among  us  too  much 
of  the  right  kind  of  emotion.  Sentiment 
which  is  deep  and  true  and  held  in  leash 


of  the  reason  is  as  valuable  an  asset  for 
the  Nation  as  for  the  individual.  But 
there  is  no  virtue  which  a  free  people 
needs  so  much  as  rational  self-restraint. 
The  sheet-anchor  of  permanent  liberty 
in  a  democracy  is  moderation  of  mind. 
And  the  Church  most  powerfully  con- 
tributes to  this  end  which  strives  to  be 
a  real  center  of  social  control.  In  the 
main  it  has  been  that  in  the  past,  and 
well  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  But  the  work  of 
restraint  in  the  Nation  is  by  no  means 
accomplished.  The  subliminal  conscious- 
ness of  primitive  man  still  slumbers  in 
our  population. 

"  The  jungle  is  wide  and  the  cub  he  is  small, 
Let  him  think  and  be  stilL" 

The  new  evangelism,  as  I  understand 
it,  contemplates  first  of  all  a  programme 
of  Christian  nurture,  the  cultivation  of  a 
form  of  conversion  which  manifests  itself, 
not  in  crises,  but  in  the  normal  evolution 
of  character.  Its  guiding  principle  is 
the  psychological  insight  of  the  Head 
Master  of  Christianity,  that  the  child  is 
born  from  above  when  he  is  first  born 
into  this  world,  if  we  have  eyes  to 
see  it  and  skill  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
divine  unfolding.  The  child  has  a  re- 
ligious impulse  just  as  he  has  a  social 
impulse,  and  the  first  is  the  climax  of 
the  second.  The  process  of  character- 
building  in  the  child  is  at  root  the  proc- 
ess of  development  of  these  two  great 
impulses.  The  motive  that  impels  him 
to  the  development  of  the  social  impulse, 
to  the  progressive  accommodation  of  his 
own  little  spirit  to  other  spirits  like  him- 
self, is  the  need  of  sympathy  and  help 
for  the  better  ordering  of  his  life.  But 
the  "  unselfing "  is  not  complete  until 
that  day  comes  when  it  is  seen  that  visi- 
ble help  must  sooner  or  later  fail  and 
human  sympathy  will  not  suffice.  The 
need  of  a  divine  power  is  felt  in  the  soul, 
and,  lo  I  the  God-consciousness  is  awake. 
This  development  cannot  be,  should  not 
be,  hastened  unduly ;  but  no  man  may 
say  how  early  it  will  appear  under  the 
simple,  rational  nurture  of  an  intelligent 
Christian  home.  A  sound  family  relig- 
ion furnishes  the  only  sufficient  basis  for 
healthy  evangelism. 

And  next  after  this  we  shall  strive  to 
bring  the  content  of  religious  instruction 
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in  church  and  Bible  school  up  to  the 
psychological  and  pedagogical  ideals  of 
our  time.  We  shall  gather  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
into  classes  under  the  most  perfect  lead- 
ership that  the  churches  can  command, 
wise  and  noble  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  establish  in  boys  and  girls  the 
conviction  that  they  are  bom  for  the 
higher  life  of  religion  and  for  citizenship 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  invisible 
Father.  Church  membership  in  early 
adolescence  will  be  sought  after  in  order 
to  give  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  a  "  set " 
towards  lifetime  habits  of  faith  and  spir- 
itual service.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished before  the  emotional  tide  of  later 
adolescence  swells  to  its  flood,  so  much 
the  better.  The  new  evangelism  regards 
the  ideal  Christian  life  as  the  product  of 
the  gradual  dawning  of  a  sweet  and 
trustful  God-consciousness  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  human  being. 

But  what  of  that  great  multitude  who 
for  generations  to  come,  because  of  un- 
wise parenthood  and  imperfect  methods, 
or  sheer  willfulness,  or  some  other  cause, 
will  continue  to  pass  out  of  the  home 
and  out  of  the  church  of  childhood  and 
youth  into  adult  maturity  without  God 
and  without  hope,  and  perhaps  without 
love  to  man  ?  Are  the  days  of  "  crowd  " 
evangelism  altogether  done  ?  I  do  not 
so  believe.  But  the  emphasis  of  preach- 
ing and  the  manner  of  winning  men  to  a 
more  normal  and  rational  life  will  undergo 
modification.  The  new  evangelism  will 
speak  less  of  the  soul's  depravity  and 
more  of  its  infinite  worth.  There  are  a 
few  instinctive  criminals  in  society  whose 
heredity  and  environment  have  left  them 
very  little  of  the  image  of  God.  But  we 
shall  not  allow  their  existence  to  deter- 
mine the  content  of  religious  doctrine. 
The  appeal  to  fear,  that  central  prop  of 
the  old  revivalism,  will  be  employed  no 
more.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  the 
preaching  and  the  teaching  of  the  love 
of  a  heavenly  Father,  there  will  be  clear 
emphasis  upon  the  essential  justice  of 
the  universe  and  of  law  and  of  God — 
that  punishment  does  not  await  the  ver- 
dict of  an  eternal  assize,  but  that  every 
hour  of  his  life  a  man  is  at  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  every  day  he  lays  up  penalty 
in  character. 


The  days  of  the  emotional  stampeding 
of  a  community  are  slowly  passing  away 
in  religion,  just  as  they  are  in  politics. 
As  the  voting  population  grows  more 
rational,  the  manner  of  appeal  of  the 
political  parties  is  changing.  Torchlight 
processions  and  "  spellbinders  "  count 
for  less,  and  the  sober  consideration  of 
candidates  and  principles  through  the 
medium  of  newspaper  discussion  counts 
for  more.  There  is  also  an  immense 
amount  of  careful  personal  work  done 
with  new  voters,  man  to  man,  face  to 
face,  eye  to  eye.  Outward  political 
enthusiasm  may  not  be  so  great,  but 
actual  political  thinking  and  public  judg- 
ment were  never  so  strong  in  America. 

And  yet  in  politics  great  meetings  still 
have  a  value.  And  they  may  have  in 
religion,  in  a  refined  and  rationalized 
form.  The  crowd  is  natively  a  primitive 
thing.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  employed  by  high-minded 
leaders  as  an  instrument  of  helpfulness 
and  inspiration.  And  in  this  form  it 
will  still  serve  the  new  evangelism.  The 
emotion  of  the  crowd  will  give  the  grip 
of  reality  to  spiritual  teaching.  It  will 
melt  the  ice  of  indifference  and  leaven 
the  soul-life  of  multitudes.  But  there 
will  be,  I  believe,  far  less  use  of  the 
revival  meeting  as  a  crass,  coercive  in- 
strument for  overriding  the  will  and  aver- 
whelming  the  reason  of  the  individual 
man.  The  influence  of  public  religious 
gatherings  will  be  more  indirect,  more 
unobtrusive.  It  will  be  recognized  that 
hypnotization  and  forced  choices  weaken 
the  soul,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
press  to  decision  in  so  great  a  matter 
under  the  spell  of  excitement  and  con- 
tagion and  suggestion. 

The  earnest  preaching  of  great  truths 
in  their  modern  light,  a  straightforward 
appeal  to  the  intellect  and  conscience  of 
men,  liberalism  attuned  to  faith  and 
spiritual  service,  a  passionate  devotion 
to  the  highest  ethical  ideals  in  the  face 
of  the  materialistic  standards  of  a  com- 
mercial age,  a  social  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidualistic church  that  shall  set  men  on 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  spir- 
itual vivification  of  the  multitude — this  is 
the  programme  of  the  new  evangelism. 
The  converts  may  be  few.  They  may  be 
many.   They  will  be  measured,  not  by 
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the  capacity  of  the  preacher  for  adminis- 
trative hypnotism,  but  rather  by  the 
capacity  for  unselfish  friendship  of  every 
Christian  man  and  woman.    For  the 


influence  upon  the  world  of  growing  men 
in  our  time  is  to  be  more  and  more  the 
indefinable  and  the  unobtrusive  influence 
of  personal  character. 


A  Man  Without  a  Pension 

By  J.  Cleveland  Cady 


THE  morning  ride  in  the  moun- 
tains had  greatly  sharpened 
our  appetites,  and  it  was  with 
keen  satisfaction  that  at  length  we  saw  a 
Kentucky  log  cabin  before  us,  well  know- 
ing that  refreshment  of  some  humble 
kind  could  be  found  there. 

The  wide-open  door  revealed  the 
family  at  their  midday  meal,  consisting 
of  potatoes  and  comcake,  to  which  we 
were  heartily  welcomed.  "  Set  yer  hat, 
stranger,  and  take  a  cheer." 

Hunger  and  hospitality  vied  with  each 
other  in  garnishing  the  repast,  which  was 
partaken  of  with  great  satisfaction.  An 
effort  to  pay  for  it  at  the  close  was 
regarded  with  such  disdain  that  we  left 
as  much  indebted  to  our  new  friends  for 
their  generous  spirit  as  for  actual  bene- 
fits received.  As  we  were  about  resum- 
ing our  ride,  a  neighbor  came  in,  saying, 
half  apologetically,  to  our  host : 
.  "I  didn't  mean  no  interruptions  to 
you-uns — but,  Jabiz,  I'm  goin'  over  ther 
mountings  inter  Breathitt  County  fur  a 
few  days,  and  I  want  ter  bony  yer  re- 
volver. Mandy  allows  how  I'd  feel 
safer." 

"I'm  rale  sorry,  Dan'l,  but  I  don't 
see  's  howes  I  kin ;  yer  see,  ther  '  per- 
tracted  meetings '  is  comin'  on  shortly, 
and  I  can't  be  without  my  weepon." 

As  we  journeyed,  my  friend  explained 
that  there  were  believed  to  be  possibili- 
ties of  "  disturbance  "  in  all  assemblages, 
even  those  of  a  sacred  character,  and 
the  prudent  man  went  prepared  "  to  do 
his  share."    "But,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  a  great  regard  for  the  mountain 
people;  their  feuds  and  shootings  are 
'  largely  the  result  of  their  terribly  isolated 
life.    They  have  little  to  occupy  their 
minds  but  their  grievances.    If  one  of 
them  thinks  he  or  his  friend  has  received 
a  slight,  he  says  little — for  they  are 
'proud  and  reserved — but  turns  it  over 


and  over  in  his  empty  mind  ;  and,  like  a 
snowball,  it  grows  larger  with  every  turn. 
At  length  relatives,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors take  it  up ;  in  the  excitement  some 
overt  act  is  committed — perhaps  acci- 
dentally— and  a  murderous  feud  is  under 
way.  The  very  reticence  of  the  people 
aids  it  If  they  talked  more,  their  ani- 
mosities might  end  in  heated  words ; 
but  they  silently  nurse  them,  and  the 
bitterness  steadily  increases. 

"  This  lack  of  the  interests  and  affairs 
that  occupy  the  mind  in  other  communi- 
ties is  at  the  bottom  of  it  If  they  had 
other  things  to  think  of,  the  feud  would 
die  a  natural  death.  But  I  declare  I 
admire  them ;  they  are  hospitable,  gen- 
erous, honest  and  brave.  They  are  a  fine 
stock,  and  where  they  have  had  even 
moderate  advantages  the  result  has  been 
surprising. 

"  I  wish  you  could  meet  John  Broad- 
wood,  a  veteran  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
generally  known  as  '  The  Man  without  a 
Pension.'  He  is  a  grand  fellow,  and 
has  a  family  of  intelligent,  well-educated 
young  people.  You'd  not  find  a  more 
worthy  or  attractive  circle  anywhere." 

"  Did  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  mountaineers  enter  the  Union  army 
in  the  Civil  War?" 

"  Yes,  they  composed  the  bulk  of 
General  Thomas's  force,  and  were  well- 
nigh  invincible ;  it  was  commonly  said 
that  *  they  never  knew  when  they  were 
beaten,'  that  'nothing  but  complete 
annihilation  could  overcome  them.'  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  their  equal  in 
either  army." 

"  Yet  they  don't  seem  at  all  a  warlike 
people." 

"  Far  from  it — they  are  quiet  and 
kindly ;  but  when  the  pinch  comes  they 
have  any  amount  of  grit  and  stubborn- 
ness, and  don't  hesitate  for  a  moment 
the  risk  of  life.  Another 
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is  that  they  have  always  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  In  the  Revolutionary 
War  they  turned  the  tide  of  Cornwallis's 
success  by  their  fight  at  the  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  in 
which  they  overcame  and  captured  the 
opposing  force,  disheartening  the  British 
and  giving  new  courage  and  heart  to  the 
American  cause  throughout  the  country. 
History  speaks  of  them  as  "a  pictur- 
esque and  motley  crowd,  in  fringed  and 
tasseled  hunting  shirts,  with  sprays  of 
hemlock  in  their  hats,  and  armed  with 
long  knives,  and  rifles  that  seldom  missed 
their  aim — men  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
French  Huguenots,  and  English  sea 
rovers.  They  were  not  greatly  different 
in  the  Civil  War;  they  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  slavery,  and  naturally  inclined 
to  the  Union  side,  where  they  became  a 
valuable  factor." 

Just  at  this  point  we  came  in  view  of 
a  little  river — for  we  had  now  left  the 
mountains  far  behind — and,  driving  down 
to  the  water,  waited  a  few  moments  for 
the  ferryboat — a  scow  attached  to  a  long 
rope,  the  other  end  of  which  was  fastened 
some  distance  up  the  stream.  The  mode 
of  operating  it  was  to  turn  the  boat 
obliquely  to  the  current,  whose  pressure 
would  slowly  force  it  to  the  opposite 
shore. 

Our  attention  was  divided  between 
this  primitive  use  of  the  forces  of  nature 
to  secure  needed  power  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Great  trees  overhung  the 
water,  their  deep  green  foliage  in  beauti- 
ful contrast  to  the  sky-reflecting  stream, 
which  in  the  distance  disappeared  in 
bowers  of  greenery. 

The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
rush  of  waters  against  the  boat — so 
soothing  was  the  effect  one  could  have 
easily  visited  "  the  land  of  dreams  "  had 
the  trip  not  been  of  so  short  duration. 

We  were  barely  across  and  settling 
our  fare  when  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream — the 
voice  of  a  "  poor  white  "  who  had  prob- 
ably wandered  to  this  region  from 
"  Carolina  "  or  Georgia — one  of  a  worth- 
less class  held  in  great  contempt  by  the 
mountaineers. 

In  a  ludicrously  slow  and  drawling 
tone  he  called  out  to  the  ferryman — 


"  C-o-m-e,  c-o-nhe,  t-e-k  m-e  o-o-v-e-r." 

"  How  much  money  hev  yer  got  ?" 

"T-h-r-e-e  c-e-n-t-s." 

"  Well,  ther  fare's  five  cents." 

"  H-a-i-n-t  g-o-t  b-u-t  t-h-r-e-e." 

"Well,  ef  yer  haven't  got  but  three 
ter  spend  yer  may  jest  as  well  stay  on 
thet  side  er  ther  river." 

The  afternoon  had  passed  and  evening 
was  upon  us ;  as  the  twilight  deepened 
the  question  of  lodgings  for  the  night 
became  an  interesting  one.  Suddenly  a 
light  was  seen  a  little  way  ahead  ;  when 
we  drove  nearer,  we  found  a  thrifty-look- 
ing place,  with  cultivated  land,  great 
barns,  and  a  generous,  old-fashioned 
house.  As  we  drove  in,  a  manly-looking 
young  fellow  appeared  at  the  door,  and, 
in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  where,  we 
could  And  shelter  for  the  night,  bade  us 
welcome  to  this  house  with  a  cordiality 
that  put  refusal  out  of  the  question. 

Our  tired  horse  taken  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  we  entered  the  house,  which 
we  found  not  only  the  seat  of  hospitality, 
but  of  intelligence  and  refinement  as 
well. 

Books  and  papers  abounded,  and  pic- 
tures of  prominent  people  and  events 
decorated  the  walls. 

One  of  the  latter  attracted  my  com- 
panion ;  it  was  called  "  Raising  the  Flag; 
on  Lookout  Mountain,"  and  represented 
some  half  a  dozen  Union  soldiers  fling- 
ing the  National  ensign  to  the  breeze 
from  an  extemporized  flag-pole  upon  the 
lofty  cliff — in  sight  of  all  die  surrounding 
country. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed  (pointing  to  one 
of  the  figures), "  that  is  John  Broadwood 
himself — '  The  Man  without  a  Pension  1* 
This  must  be  his  place.  I've  never  been 
here  before,  though  I  know  him  well, 
having  often  met  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren at  Berea.  We're  in  luck  to  be  his 
guests.  I  couldn't  wish  anything  bettex- 
for  the  last  night  of  our  journey  I" 

My  friend's  anticipations  were  fully 
met  The  cordial  greeting  from  the 
venerable  head  of  the  household  and  the 
several  members  of  his  family ;  the  eve- 
ning meal  with  its  abundance  of  good 
things;  the  cheer  which  pervaded  the 
place  as  the  lights  were  brought  in ;  and 
the  blazing  fire  tempering  the  chill  of 
the  autumn  evening — all  contributed  to 
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make  it  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

As  latef  we  gathered  around  the 
hearthstone,  my  companion  induced  the 
veteran  to  tell  us  something  of  his  expe- 
riences in  the  war,  touching  historical 
points  in  which  we  were  interested. 
This  he  did  with  enthusiasm  but  great 
modesty,  giving  especial  credit  to  two  of 
his  comrades  in  the  Seventh  Kentucky — 
Datur  and  Burbank — "  as  good  yoke- 
fellows as  a  man  could  wish  to  have, 
always  true  and  brave."  He  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  last  night  they  were  together, 
and  incidentally  of  a  discussion  they  had 
on  the  matter  of  pensions : 

"  Datur  said  that  he  should  go  in  for 
a  pension ;  that  he  had  worked  like  a 
dog  four  years  for  the  country,  had  risked 
his  life  many  a  time,  and  now  it  was  no 
more  than  fair  that  he  should  take  a  rest 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  that 
the  country  should  pay  for  it 

"Burbank  questioned  whether  pen- 
sions were  an  advantage  in  the  long  run, 
except  of  course  to  those  who  were  help- 
less through  serious  injury.  He  be- 
lieved they  tended  to  idleness,  and  re- 
sulted more  frequently  in  injury  than 
benefit  to  those  who  received  them. 

"  When  my  views  were  asked,  I  replied 
that  there  were  some  things  too  precious 
to  be  sold,  and  that  I  regarded  my  serv- 
ices to  my  country  in  that  light ;  it  was 
a  privilege  to  give  them,  and  I  wanted 
for  myself  and  my  children  the  satisfac- 
tion of  that  gift. 

"With  the  breaking  camp  the  next 
day  we  separated,,  each  to  gather  up  our 
scattered  families  and  begin  life  anew. 
I  had  a  hard  struggle  for  a  long  time  to 
get  enough  even  to  feed  my  considerable 
household,  but  as  the  children  became 
older  they  were  helpful,  and  we  all 
shared  in  the  struggle;  we  all  pulled 
together,  and  I  declare  it  was  splendid 
the  way  the  youngsters  took  hold  and 
made  things  move. 

"  I  often  said,  This  is  the  best  kind  of 
a  pension  1 

"  When  matters  got  easier,  and  we  had 
bought  our  little  place,  I  began  to  think 
of  their  education,  with  the  result  that 
one  after  another  was  sent  to  Berea. 
At  length  some  began  to  teach,  and  al- 


ways with  a  view  of  helping  at  home — 
mother  and  father  were  always  in  their 
thoughts — bless  'em.  Later  we  bought 
this  fine  farm — we  are  all  '  stockholders ' 
in  it — and  when  we  get  all  the  stock- 
holders together  we  have  the  best  time 
in  the  world — that  we  do  1" 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  from  your  old 
comrades  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  a  gathering  of  veterans  a  few 
years  ago  I  met  Jim  Burbank — I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  good  it  was  to  see 
him  again.  Datur  was  not  there,  and 
what  I  heard  of  the  dear  old  fellow  was 
distressing. 

"  Said  Jim, '  Do  you  remember  our  dis- 
cussion about  pensions  on  the  last  night 
of  our  army  life  ?  I  little  thought  the 
future  would  give  such  an  illustration  of 
the  ideas  advanced  there.  Soon  after 
we  separated,  Datur  applied  for  and 
secured  a  handsome  pension,  and  shortly 
settled  down  to  live  upon  it  Somehow 
'nothing  to  do'  didn't  prove  a  good 
occupation  for  him ;  he  lost  his  spirit, 
his  grit,  and  any  influence  he  might 
have  had  upon  his  children.  Follow- 
ing his  example,  they  avoided  work, 
and  sooner  or  later  got  into  mis- 
chief— Jim,  the  oldest  son,  shot  a  man 
in  a  drunken  row,  and  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  for  manslaughter  ;  Baldy  is  in 
the  penitentiary  for  horse-stealing ;  Jane 
w.ent  off  with  an  adventurer,  and  is  lead- 
ing a  low  life  in  one  of  the  cities ;  Jason 
and  Perez,  the  two  younger  boys,  have 
fled  from  home — the  officers  wanted 
them.  So  poor  Datur  is  left  all  alone ; 
he  has  no  occupation  to  interest  him  or 
family  to  cheer  him ;  his  fine  service  in 
the  war  is  forgotten  in  the  disgrace  of 
these  later  years.' 

"  The  family  has  gone  down  in  infamy, 
and  the  pension  has  done  it  1  It  led  to 
a  life  of  idleness,  and  Satan  took  care  of 
the  harvest." 

As  I  bade  good-night  to  Broadwood  in 
his  enviable  home,  idolized  by  his  inter- 
esting family  and  respected  by  the  whole 
community,  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
richer  in  purse  and  character  for  what 
he  had  so  freely  and  nobly  given  to  his 
country,  and  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
thing  for  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  with- 
out a  pension." 
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A FEW  words  must  suffice  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  the  volumes 
on  which  this  article  is  based. 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter  is  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  culture,  who  has  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
the  unfriended.  He  lives  among  them, 
and  shares  their  life,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  of  ample  means  to  do  so. 
His  volume  is  sympathetic  rather  than 
scientific — the  work  of  one  who  is  first  a 
philanthropist,  and  second  a  student 
It  is  human — intensely  so.  It  has  the 
defects  of  its  qualities.  Looking  at  the 
problem  of  poverty  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poor,  it  is  somewhat  too 
somber  in  its  interpretation  of  existing 
conditions.  Mr.  Henderson's  book  is  at 
the  opposite  pole.  It  is  historical  and 
scientific.  It  is,  as  its  title-page  says, "  an 
account  of  the  system  of  relief,  public 
and  private,in  the  principal  countries  that 
pursue  modern  methods."  It  is  a  scien- 
tific study  in  what  we  may  call  the 
methodology  of  public  relief  for  public 
poverty.  Mr.  E.  T.  Devine's  volume 
occupies  a  middle  place  between  the 
two  others.  He  is  General  Secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Officialdom  has  not 
steeled  his  heart,'  nor  custom  made  him 
indifferent  to  distress.  His  knowledge 
of  poverty  is  first  hand;  but  it  is  the 
knowledge,  not  of  one  who  has  lived 
among  the  poor,  but  of  one  who  has 
been  the  official  medium  for  giving  them 
relief.  The  first  volume  is  pictorial,  the 
second  scientific,  the  third  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  first  volume  pic- 
tures the  condition  and  life  of  the  poor ; 
the  second  tells  what  Christendom, 
through  its  various  forms  of  charity,  is 
doing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  the 
third  deduces,  from  actual  experience  in 
the  work  of  relief,  certain  general  prin- 

1  Poverty.  By  Robert  Hunter.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Modern  Methods  of  Charity.  By  C.  R.  Hender- 
son. The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Principles  ofReKefTiy  E.  T.  Devine.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Sixty  Years  in  Waifdom.  Bjr  C-  J-  Montague, 
Charles  Murray  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Seven  Years  Hard.  By  Richard  Free.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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ciples  to  be  applied  in  this  work.  The 
first  stirs  the  sympathies  and  supplies 
the  motives  for  Christian  charity;  the 
second  broadens  the  horizon  and  shows 
the  problem  in  its  world  aspects;  the 
third  gives  practical  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  wise  counsel  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in 
American  cities. 

The  other  two  volumes  are  specific 
illustrations  of  certain  phases  of  poverty 
in  England  and  concrete  illustrations  of 
practical  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  there.    "  Sixty  Years  in  Waif- 
dom" is  the  history  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  which  has  labored  for 
over  half  a  century  for  child  life  in  Lon- 
don.  The  first  two  chapters  give  a 
graphic  picture  of  social  conditions  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  conditions  which  were 
scarcely  better  than  those  which  Russia 
now  confronts,  and  which  were  cured 
primarily,  not  by  political  action,  but 
by  Christian  and  philanthropic  activity, 
which  happily,  under  England's  free 
Constitution,  Englishmen  were  at  liberty 
to  put  forth ;  of  one  phase  of  that  activ- 
ity the  remaining  chapters  give  an  inspir- 
ing account    "  Seven  Years  Hard  "  is 
the  somewhat  grotesque  title  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiences  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  "  The  Isle 
of  Dogs,"  a  region  of  East  London 
whose  general  character  may  be  divined 
from  these  phrases  in  Charles  Booth's 
description  of  it:  "Virtually  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  London  ;"  "  a  fringe  of 
population  surrounding  a  central  mass 
of  docks;"  "the  place  provides  work, 
but  little  or  nothing  else ;"  "  few  shops, 
and  those  only  of  the  poorer  class  ;  no 
market  no  theater,  no  music  hall,  no 
bright  streets,  no  pleasant  promenades, 
not  even  an  old  churchyard ;"  "  many 
even  of  the  adults,  it  is  said,  have  never 
seen  St.  Paul's."  To  which  we  may  add 
this  sentence  from  Mr.  Free's  book: 
"  In  the  East  End,  to  be  ever  so  remotely 
suspected  of  religion  is  so  unfashionable 
that  only  persons  of  exceptional  character 
dare  run  the  social  risk."  For  a  picture 
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or  series  of  pictures  of  an  unknown  peo- 
ple living  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  we  have  seen  nothing  so 
graphic  as  this  book  of  Mr.  Free's  since 
Jacob  A.  Riis's  "  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives." 

With  this  brief  introduction  we  pro- 
ceed to  some  reflections  which  a  perusal 
of  these  volumes  has  suggested. 

The  first  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  student  of  the  problem  of  poverty  is 
that  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  very  careful  census  of 
London1  indicates  that  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
are  included  in  the  class  which  Mr. 
Booth  defines  as  "  very  poor,"  and  some 
twenty  per  cent  more  among  the  poor — 
that  is,  among  those  who  barely  earn  a 
living,  and  from  whom  the  pauper  class 
is  constantly  recruited.    We  have  no 
such  accurate  census  of  conditions  in 
America.    The  published  statistics  of 
relief  are  hopelessly  misleading.    It  is 
said  that  some  years  ago  a  report  con- 
cerning temperance  conditions  in  one  of 
our  American  cities  stated  that  during 
the  previous  year  drunkenness  in  the 
Turkish  population  in  the  city  had  in- 
creased four  hundred  per  cent.  This 
statement  made  quite  a  sensation  until 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Turkish  popu- 
lation consisted  of  one  man,  who  in  the 
previous  year  had  been  drunk  once,  and 
in  the  year  on  which  the  report  was 
founded  had  been  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness four  times.    The  statistics  of  charity 
are  not  quite  as  untrustworthy  as  this ; 
but  as  yet  no  adequate  method  apparently 
has  been  devised  for  ascertaining  how 
many  times  the  same  person  receives 
relief  or  is  sentenced  for  vagrancy  or 
drunkenness;    and  those  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  called  "  twicers  "  in  church 
statistics  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  police  courts  and  at  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  than  in  church.    Mr.  Hunter 
recognizes  this  fact;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  allowance  which  he  makes 
for  the  fact  is  anything  more  than  a  guess ; 
and  guesses,  however  shrewd,  are  not 
statistics.    So  the  number  he  reports  as 
receiving  relief  in  New  York  City  (page 
23)  includes  those  in  State  institutions 

« "  Life  and  Labors  of  the  People  of  London."  by 
Charles  Booth.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


and  hospitals  and  those  attending  dis- 
pensaries ;  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
are  not  dependents  he  also  recognizes ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  his  allowance  of 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  attendants  at  the 
dispensaries  as  not  dependents  is  at  all 
adequate.  All  classes  in  New  York  are 
coming  to  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  medical  advice  can  be 
had  either  for  nothing  or  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  at  institutions,  and  are 
going  to  them  accordingly.  The  most 
convincing  proof  he  gives  is  his  report 
that  ten  per  cent  of  those  who  die  in 
Manhattan  are  buried  at  public  expense 
in  the  Potter's  Field.  Yet  even  here 
the  tell-tale  figures  are  modified  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  this 
number  were  infants  from  the  Foundling 
Asylum,  not  all  the  children  of  the 
dependent  class,  not  all  even  children 
born  in  New  York. 

But  if  the  conditions  are  not  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Hunter's  figures  would  indicate, 
if,  as  we  think  is  the  case,  the  reader 
must  go  to  his  book  for  a  vivid  and 
human  picture  of  poverty  rather  than  for 
a  scientific  estimate  of  its  extent  the 
figures  given  in  Mr.  Henderson's  book 
are  sufficiently  appalling.  Their  accu- 
racy there  is  less  reason  to  question 
because  they  deal  with  a  problem  which 
can  be  reduced  to  figures,  and  they  indi- 
cate not  only  the  extent  but  the  cause  of 
pauperism  in  America,  and  hint  at  the 
direction  in  which  the  reformer  must 
look  for  a  radical  cure.  Professor  Bush- 
nell  (pp.  381,  382)  accepts  Professor 
Mayo-Smith's  estimate  of  $520  a  year  as 
a  necessary  living  wage  for  a  family,  and 
shows  that  in  some  large  industries  they 
have  in  fact  ranged  from  $285  to  $512.47 
a  year,  making  due  allowance,  which  the 
optimistic  reporter  does  not  always  do, 
for  the  unemployed  days.  Here  is  a 
deficit  of  from  $8  to  $235  a  year.  Other 
statistics  are  given  which  make  no  better 
showing.  If,  as  these  figures  would 
indicate,  there  are  thousands  of  families 
who  are  barely  able  to  earn  a  living 
wage,  and  other  thousands  who  cannot 
do  so,  it  is  small  cause  for  wonder  that 
we  have  in  the  towns  and  cities  a  large 
dependent  class  recruited  from  the  ill- 
paid  laborers,  and  in  turn  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  the  professional 
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the  professional  criminals.  If  Mr. 
Eugene  Smith's  estimate  (page  390)  is 
anything  more  than  a  guess,  that  there 
are  250,000  professional  criminals  in 
the  United  States  who  make  an  annual 
income  by  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession of  $1,600  a  year,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  abandon  a  trade 
which  gives  them  $300  a  year  or  less  for 
one  which  promises  them  five  times  that 
amount.  We  should  have  supposed, 
however,  that  the  list  of  criminals  was 
larger  and  the  amount  of  individual  in- 
come considerably  less. 

If  there  is  some  danger  of  overesti- 
mating by  experts  the  amount  of  poverty 
in  the  country,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
danger  of  underestimating  it  by  the 
ordinary  reader.  By  poor  we  may  mean 
those  who  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  two  ends  meet,  but  who  succeed 
in  doing  so  without  imperiling  their 
physical  health ;  by  the  "  very  poor,"  to 
use  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  characteriza- 
tion, or  the  pauper,  to  use  Mr.  Hunter's, 
we  mean  those  who  do  not  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  who  either  must  have 
help  from  others  or  who  must  degener- 
ate physically,  in  a  word  must  starve, 
though  not  necessarily  starve  to  death. 
He  who  only  starves  intellectually  or 
aesthetically  we  do  not  count  among  the 
paupers.  In  truth,  intellectually  and 
aesthetically  we  are  all  in  the  dependent 
class;  the  richest  boy  in  college  does 
not  pay  for  his  tuition  what  his  tuition 
costs,  nor  the  wealthiest  visitor  to  the 
art  gallery  his  proportion  of  what  the 
art  treasures  have  cost.  It  is  only  physi- 
cal dependence  that  makes  a  pauper. 

Whether  this  pauper  class  is  five  per 
cent,  or  ten  per  cent.,  it  is  much  too  large 
a  per  cent.,  large  enough  to  present  a 
problem  of  serious  proportions.  No  one 
who  knows  the  facts  of  American  life 
can  imagine  that  it  is  true  in  America, 
whatever  might  have  been  true  half  a 
century  ago,  that  any  man  of  moderate 
health  and  moderate  ability  can  be  certain 
to  make  his  way  to  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence. In  the  often  cruel  competitions  of 
modern  business,  many  men  and  more 
women  fall  by  the  wayside  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  many  more  through  de- 
fects in  mental,  moral,  or  physical  make- 
up that  are  commercial  disadvantages, 


but  neither  vices  nor  sins.  The  "sev- 
enty-five illustrative  cases"  which  Mr. 
Devine  gives  ought  to  broaden  any  man's 
sympathies,  enhance  his  admiration  for 
the  unheralded  heroism  often  exhibited 
in  the  dependent  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  his  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  which  pov- 
tery  and  pauperism  in  our  modern  life 
present.  For  example :  Mrs.  Caspar,  a 
widow,  worked  from  7  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  in 
a  cellar  kitchen  of  a  restaurant  for  eight 
dollars  a  week,  and  added  to  her  income 
by  office  cleaning  and  washing  out  of 
the  restaurant  hours.  She  supported 
her  mother  and  a  sick  sister,  till  the  sis- 
ter died;  that  death  left  two  children 
for  her  to  support ;  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter-in-law left  her  three  other  children. 
One  of  these  adopted  children  had  hip 
disease,  two  others  consumption.  And 
Mrs.  Caspar,  besides  lookingjafter  them, 
had  time  to  care  for  a  sick  neighbor. 
In  this  case  it  was  not  her  vice,  it  was 
her  virtue,  that  made  her  dependent  on 
others  for  aid  in  caring  for  her  sick 
household.  We  wish  we  had  space  to 
present  kodak  pictures  of  some  other 
analogous  instances,  and  of  some  others 
not  analogous,  where  the  problem  pre- 
sented was  not  how  to  help  a  brave  man 
or  woman,  but  how  to  prevent  a  fraudu- 
lent and  vicious  one  from  robbing  the 
community  under  guise  of  poverty.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  in  prosperous 
America,  with  all  that  is  said  about  the 
great  wages,  the  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  the  full  dinner-pail,  great  numbers 
are  condemned  to  poverty ;  and  poverty- 
is,  as  Robert  Hunter  defines  it,  "  To  live 
miserable,  we  know  not  why,  to  have  the 
dread  of  hunger,  to  work  sore  and  yet  gain 
nothing — this  is  the  essence  of  poverty." 

What  to  do — that  is  a  question  quite 
too  large  to  enter  upon  here.    We  cam 
only  state  the  problem,  and  not  even 
state  it  adequately.    It  is  certainly  true, 
as  Carlyle  said  half  a  century  ago,  "  ex- 
cept in  draining  the  universal  quagmire 
itself,  there  is  no  remedy."    It  is  not: 
enough  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor ;  pauperism  itself  must  be  van- 
quished and  banished.    There  is  no 
panacea,  no  short  and  easy  remedy,  sudi 
as  prohibition,  or  protective  tariff,  or 
socialism,  or  single  tax,  or  universal  suff- 
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frage,  or  industrial  education,  or  even 
religion,  if  by  religion  we  mean  simply 
preaching  an  individual  gospel  in  mis- 
sion halls  and  teaching  it  in  Sunday- 
schools.    This  question  of  pauperism 
involves  the  temperance  question  :  how 
to  direct  into  useful  ministry  to  life  the 
moneys  that  now  go  to  the  saloon  for 
life's  destruction.    It  includes  the  tco 
nomic  problem :  how  to  secure  a  wage 
for  all  working  people  which  will  enable 
every  honest  and  willing  worker  to  earn 
enough  at  least  to  keep  himself  and.  his 
family  decently  fed  and  housed  and 
clothed.    It  includes  a  semi-political 
question  which  is  clearly  enough  implied 
in  this  affirmation  of  Mr.  Free,  with 
which  we  heartily  agree :  "  If  we  would 
raise  the  workingman,  we  must  house 
him ;  and  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
housing  him  until  we  have  given  the 
authorities  power  to  say  to  the  landlord, 
Your  land  is  wanted  by  the  community. 
You  may  do  two  things  with  it,  but 
not  a  third.    You  may  build  on  it ;  you 
may  let  us  build  on  it;  but  you  shall 
not  leave  it  alone."    To  which  we  add 
that  he  must  build  on  it  as  the  authori- 
ties direct.    It  includes  what  we  call  the 
industrial  problem.    The  wastes  to  so- 
ciety involved  in  our  industrial  wars  are 
enormous.    How  to  prevent  such  wars, 
without  sacrificing  the  industrial  liberty 
of  which  they  are  now  an  incident,  is 
one  phase  of  the  problem  presented  by 
pauperism.    It  includes  an  educational 
problem.    When  the  first  Ragged  School 
was  opened  in  Edinburgh,  the  percentage 
of  children  under  fourteen  in  prison  was 
5.6  ;  after  five  years  it  was  .9.  The 
whole-problem  of  both  moral  and  indus- 
trial education  is  involved  in  the  problem 
of  pauperism  and  how  to  banish  it.  It 
includes  the  religious  problem :  not  how 
to   make  a  half-starved  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  a  rich  country  con- 
tent with  a  condition  to  which  we  im- 
piously declare  God  has  appointed  them, 
but  how  we  can  stir  in  them  a  divine 


discontent,  a  human  aspiration  which 
will  demand  of  a  government  which  they 
themselves  help  to  make  that  it  make  a. 
true  life  possible  to  them,  and  how  we 
can  stir  in  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors the  spirit  that  shall  respond  to 
their  demand,  a  religion  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  not  of  the  priest  and  the 
Levite.  And,  finally,  when  all  is  done, 
there  will  still  remain  poor  that  need  our 
help  and  a  necessity  for  our  attention  to 
the  whole  of  the  words  of  Christ,  only 
half  of  which,  unfortunately,  Matthew 
and  John  reported :  "  Ye  have  the  poor 
with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye 
will,  ye  may  do  them  good." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  difficult  phase 
of  the  problem.  But  it  is  at  least  some- 
thing to  have  it  clearly  stated — and  clearly 
stated  it  is  by  Mr.  Devine :  "  Education 
is  recognized  as  the  means  through  which 
society  passes  on  from  one  generation  to 
another  the  accumulated  results  of  civil- 
ization ;  the  means  by  which  the  workers 
of  each  generation  are  trained,  at  least 
up  to  the  point  of  efficiency  of  their  imme- 
diate ancestors,  and  their  capacity  for 
further  progress,  if  possible,  increased. 
Relief  may  eventually  come  to  be  recog- 
nized .as  equally  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration, and  to  a  definite  place  in  our 
permanent  social  arrangements.  The 
relief  policy  of  the  community  might 
then  be  defined  in  terms  as  definite  as 
those  by  which  we  describe  the  educa- 
tional processes.  By  wisely  formulated 
relief  measures,  society  would  transfer 
to  the  community,  as  a  whole,  certain  of 
the  burdens  naturally  imposed  upon  indi- 
viduals by  industrial  progress.  The  com- 
munity would  no  longer  permit  its  weak- 
est members  to  suffer  vicariously  that 
others  might  give."  Is  it  possible  to 
make,  public  charity  as  systematic  as  we 
have  made  public  education  ?  The  sug- 
gestion is  a  startling  one.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a  practicable 
one.  But  it  presents  an  ideal  well  worth 
careful  pondering. 
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Art  Studies  for  Schools.  By  Anna  M.  von 
Rydingsvard,  A.M.  Illustrated.  The  A.  Flana- 
gan Co.,  Chicago.  5JCX854  in.  185  pages.  SI. 

Art  Thou  the  Man?  ByGuyBerton.  Illus- 
trated. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x754 
in.  288  pages.  $1.50.  . 
A  rather  clever  detective  story  couched  in 
somewhat  overwrought  language,  touching 
upon  gruesome  murders  and  the  underworld. 
The  realistic  business  of  newspaper  reporting 
figures  largely  in  the  tale. 

At  Close  Range.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
260  pages.  »i.50. 

This  latest  collection  of  short  stories  renews 
the  impression  which  the  earlier  volumes 
from  the  same  hand  have  made  of  great 
clearness  of  sight,  fresh  and  vital  interest  in 
all  forms  of  life  which  express  either  beauty 
or  character,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  ad- 
mirable power  of  characterization.  What  he 
is  in  his  painting,  Mr.  Smith  is  in  his  writ- 
ing: clear,  distinct,  picturesque,  and  singu- 
larly effective.  He  is  particularly  successful 
in  describing  men  of  courage,  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  the  brotherly  feeling.  He  loves 
an  obscure  hero.  His  good  men  are  never 
piou9;  they  are  always  natural.  They  do 
heroic  things  without  being  aware  that  they 
are  heroic,  and  he  invests  both  the  deeds  and 
the  doers  with  a  charm  of  interpretation ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  atmosphere.  He  has  also 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  is  a  trained 
observer,  and  he  knows  how  to  turn  appar- 
ently the  most  insignificant  incidents  to  ac- 
count in  his  picturesque  dealing  with  situa- 
tions. The  accomplished  Continental  rogue 
who  lives  by  his  wit  as  the  counselor  and 
adviser  of  travelers  he  knows  to  the  very 
bottom  of  his  versatile,  inventive,  and  un- 
scrupulous nature. 

Beethoven :  A  Character  Study.  By  George 
Alexander  Fischer.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Mx8J4in.  246 pages.  $1.40,  net. 
A  simple,  straightforward,  and  readable  biog- 
raphy, with  no  attempt  at  fine  writing  or  to 
lay  down  a  new  theory  of  Beethoven  and  his 
work.  An  excellent  and  useful  book  for  the 
young  amateur  of  music  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  seeking  for  his  musical 
information  from  original  sources. 

Belchamber.  By  Howard  Overing  Sturgis. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x75*  in.  360 
pages.  $1.50. 

Neither  strength  nor  style  is  lacking  in  this 
quite  remarkable  analytical  study  of  Charles 
Edwin  William  Augustus  Chambers,  Mar- 
quis and  Earl  of  Belchamber,  Baron  St. 
Edwards  and  Chambers — familiarly  known  as 
"  Sainty  "—and  of  the  members  of  his  family 
and  social  circle.   But  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
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story,  nor  is  it  "  milk  for  babes,"  although 
there  is  a  poor  little  baby  in  it  whose  birth 
and  death  nave  much  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  "  Sainty's  "  character.  This  sad 
little  figure  and  the  equal  pathos  of  Sainty's 
attitude  toward  it  leave,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  haunting  memories  of  the  book. 

Bible  Etchings  of  Immortality.  By  Camden 
M.  Cobern,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co, 
New  York.  5x754  In.  60  pages. 

Black  Barque  (The).   By  T.Jenkins  Hains. 

Illustrated.  L_  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7K  in- 

323  pages.  11.50. 
In  language  somewhat  surprising  for  the 
rough  character  he  makes  himself  out  to  be,  a 
"deep-water"  sailor  here  narrates  the  other- 
wise realistic  tale  of  his  adventurous  voyage 
aboard  a  slave-ship  in  the  year  1815.  The 
hint  on  the  last  page  of  another  volume  to 
come  will  be  most  welcome  to  those  who 
read  this. 

Black  Motor  Car  (The).  By  Harris  Burland. 
Illustrated.  The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co,  New 
York.  5x7V4in.  339  pages.  *1.50. 

Anger,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  figure 
largely  in  this  sensational  novel,  set  to  a 
modern  keynote,  that  of  the  motor  car.  An 
embezzler  entered  prison,  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  honor,  but  retained  many  good  traits. 
After  fourteen  years  he  emerged  a  ravening 
beast,  and  began  to  take  his  revenge  on  the 
world.  For  those  who  love  horrors  and 
melodrama,  this  book  will  furnish  a  feast. 
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1005  (They. 
....LL.D.  Funk 
_u,  454x7  in.  242 

pages,  fl.net.  (Postage,  10c.) 
As  the  title  suggests,  the  information  here 
given  is  from  official  sources,  and  published 
to  meet  a  demand.  The  extent  of  the  field 
it  covers  is  indicated  by  such  special  items 
as  the  various  calendars,  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Mohammedan ;  the  values  of  foreign  coins ; 
the  postal  rates  to  foreign  lands ;  the  orthog- 
raphy of  geographical  names ;  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous information.  The  principal  mis- 
sionary societies  in  a  dozen  countries  have 
co-operated  in  furnishing  the  material  for 
this  book,  which  covers  the  domestic  as  well 
as  the  foreign  field,  and  is  carefully  indexed 
for  reference.  That  a  year-book  of  missions 
is  now  called  for  is  a  significant  indication  of 
progress. 

Bookful  of  Girls  (A).   By  Anna  Fuller.  Il- 
lustrated.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
5x7Kin.  262  pages.  fl.25. 
A  half-dozen  sketches  of  as  many  different 
types  of  winsome  young  womanhood — Blythe, 
enthusiastic  and  lovable  j  Madge,  the  artis- 
tic ;  Olivia,  the  young  philanthropist ;  Polly, 
capable  and  devoted  sister;  Di,  the  deax- 
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peacemaker ;  but,  best  of  all,  Nannie,  who 
floured  her  face  and  did  Lady  Macbeth  in  a 
nightgown  to  an  admiring  audience  of  one — 
Miss  Becky  Crawlin,  seamstress,  whom  she 
afterward  took  to  a  real  theater,  with  amus- 
ing results. 

Boston  Port  Bill  (The)  as  Pictured  by  a  Con- 
temporary London  Cartoonist.  By  R.  T.  H. 
Halsey.  The  Grolier  Club,  New  York  (The  Gil- 
liss  Press).   10%x6J6  in.  334  pages. 
This  book  might  be  given  a  more  compre- 
hensive title,  for  through  the  associations  of 
the  remarkable  series  of  cartoons  described 
and  beautifully  reproduced  the  author  is  led 
to  tell  directly  or  incidentally  almost  every- 
thing that  is  known  about  the  Port  Bill.  That 
maa  act  of  a  subservient  Parliament  made 
war  with  the  Colonies  inevitable':  and  one 
must  believe  that  it  was  so  intended,  unless  it 
is  to  be  supposed  credible  that  George  III. 
and  Lord  North  insensately  imagined  that 
the  American  cities  and  colonies,  already 
irritated  to  the  fighting  point,  would  allow 
Boston  to  suffer  without  aid.   Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  in  his  graphically  written  chapter 
in  "  The  American  Revolution,"  shows  the 
cruelty  and  hatefulness  of  this  attempt  to  cut 
off  a  commercial  town  from  its  means  of 
carrying  on  business,  and  even  of  obtaining 
sustenance  for  its  people.   Mr.  Halsey's 
book  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  Trevelyan's 
story  in  that  it  traces,  through  little-known 
letters,  newspaper  accounts,  and  pamphlets, 
public  and  private  opinion  about  the  Port 
Bill  both  in  England  and  America.  Here,  as  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Dickinson's 
"  Letters  from  a  Farmer,"  Mr.  Halsey  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  George 
III.  and  his  Tory  Ministry  was  roundly 
denounced  by  a  great  number  of  English 
statesmen,  and  that  the  sentiment  against 
oppression  of  the  Colonies  was  surprisingly 
widespread  in  England.   Under  a  reasonable 
system  of  representation,  such  as  obtains 
to-day,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass 
the  Boston  Port  Bill.   Five  of  the  mezzotint 
cartoons,  and  those  which  most  intimately 
show  a  knowledge  of  Colonial  conditions, 
■were  the  work  of  one  man,  Philip  Dawe,  a 
pupil  of  Hogarth.   Dawe,  as  Mr.  Halsey 
points  out,  had  Hogarth's  power  of  crowding 
meaning  into  details  and  his  gift  of  holding 
up  political  folly  to  ridicule,  but  not  his 
genius  as  an  artist   Other  humorous  mezzo- 
tints (this  form  of  caricature  was  in  high 
vog^ie  at  the  period)  were  put  forth  by  anony- 
mous cartoonists,  and  the  subject  is  further 
fitly  illustrated  by  portraits  from  contempo- 
rary prints  and  pictures  of  statues  and  famous 
historical  buildings.   Every  plate,  including 
even  the  tail-pieces,  has  something  of  indi- 
vidual interest  connected  with  its  origin; 
for  instance,  the  small  portraits  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (used  as  a  tail-piece)  and  of  Lord 
North  (printed  in  color  on  the  cover  page) 
are  from  medallions  made  by  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, the  founder  of  the  Wedgwood  pot- 
teries ;  and  there  is  significance  in  the  fact 
that  this  sturdy,  independent  English  man  of 
business  heartily  approved  the  colonies,  and 


that  it  was  a  labor  of  love  for  him  to  make 
these  and  many  other  admirable  and  now 
rare  medallion  portraits  of  American  patriots. 
The  physical  making  of  this  book  is  an 
honor  to  American  typography,  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  volume  bearing  the  names  of 
the  Grolier  Club  and  the  Gilliss  Press.  The 
paper,  as  was  most  fitting,  is  American  hand- 
made, and  on  alternate  leaves  bears  as  a 
water-mark  the  Grolier  Club's  device.  The 
type  is  well  chosen;  color-printing,  line  en- 
gravings (initials,  head  and  tail  pieces,  were 
Ene-engraved  on  copper  by  Mr.  F.  S.  King, 
after  motifs  furnished  by  Mr.  Halsey),  ana 
mezzotints,  all  are  executed  with  precision 
and  strength ;  while  the  binding  is  simple  in 
design  but  of  fine  texture  delicately  tooled. 

Cardome:  A  Romance  of  Kentucky.  By 

Anna  C.  Minogue.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New 
York.  5«x8in.  306  pages.  (1.50. 

A  florid  story  of  the  South,  dating  from  the 
period  directly  preceding  the  Civil  War  to  its 
close. 

"Chess  Humanics:"  A  Philosophy  of 
Cheaa.  By  Wallace  E.  Nevill.  The  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.  5x8  in.  238  pages. 
»1.50,  net. 

Children  in  Literature :  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Charts*  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot. _  By  Mai  " 


rfary  H.  Husted.  The  A. 
o.  5X7&  in.  179  pages.  35c 


Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago. 

Coming  of  Parliament  (The) :  England  from 
iajo  to  i55o.  By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  (Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.)  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  406  pages.  *1J5,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Diary  from  Dixie  (A),  as  Written  by  Mary 
Boykin  Chesnut.  Edited  by  Isabella  l5.  Martin 
and  Myrta  Lockett  A  vary.  Illustrated.  D.  Ap~ 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5y«x8%  in.  424  pages. 
(2.50.  (Postage  additional.) 
There  has  been  a  very  decided  interest  shown 
of  late  in  semi-biographical  books  which 
reproduce  Southern  life  before  and  during 
the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Avary,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  present  book,  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  arouse  this  interest  by  her  extremely 
readable  volume  called  "  A  Virginia  Girl  in 
the  Civil  War."  We  have  already  noted  the 
popularity  of  the  diaries  of  Mrs.  Clay  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Pryor.  Now  we  have  a  similar 
book  based  on  the  diaries  of  Mrs.  Chesnut, 
whose  husband  was  a  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  from  1859  to  1861,  and 
was  afterward  an  aide  to  Jefferson  Davis  and 
a  brevet-general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
While  it  is  true  that  such  a  book  necessarily 
includes  a  good  deal  that  is  personal  or  local, 
there  is  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
and  region,  and  not  a  little  that  is  amusing 
from  its  anecdotal  character.  The  two  editors 
of  the  book  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing discovered  and  having  thrown  into  such 
readable  form  this  biographical  material. 
It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  book  would 
appeal  rather  exclusively  to  Southern  read- 
ers ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence,  as  seen,' 
for  instance,  in  the  great  success  of  die 
romances  of  Miss  Mary  Johnston  and  Miss 
Ellen  Glasgow,  that  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  old-time  South  is  of  universal  interest 
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Dolly  Winter:  The  Letters  of  a  Friend 
which  Joseph  Harald  la  Permitted  to  Publish. 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7)4  in.  204 
pages.  $12S. 
An  innocuous  tale  upon  well-worn  lines,  told 
in  the  letters  of  the  hero  to  his  friend. 

Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  W.  Pit- 
cairn  Knowles.  (Newnes'  Library  of  the  Applied 
Arts.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5)4x9 
in.  122  pages.  12.50,  net. 
The  author  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
Newnes'  Library  of  the  Applied  Arts  lived 
for  many  years  in  Holland,  and  owned  a 
valuable  collection  of  Delft  pottery,  which 
he  gathered  piece  by  piece,  before  specimens 
were  sought  after  as  they  are  now.  His 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
Dutch  art  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  read- 
ers in  a  simple  and  engaging  way,  aided  by 
beautiful  colored  plates  of  many  museum 
pieces.  Delft  pottery,  while  not  original  in 
conception,  was  quite  original  in  execution, 
and  for  one  century  was  the  most  important 
manufacture  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The 
details  of  manufacture  from  the  clay  to  the 
delicately  painted  specimen  are  explained  by 
the  author,  who  foDows  the  faintest  clues, 
and  traces  out  all  sorts  of  influences  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  The  appendices  give  the 
dates  and  marks  of  the  different  potteries 
and  the  names  and  principal  characteristics 
of  prominent  potters.  I  n  1 830  the  "  last  swan 
song  "  came,  and  the  firm  of  J.  van  Putten 
&  Co.  is  credited  with  some  work  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  ware  of  olden  days. 

Evolution  of  Parties  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion (The).  By  Frederic  Cook  Morehouse. 
The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
5)4x8)4  in.  53  pages. 

Heart  of  the  World  (The):  A  Story  of 

Christian  Socialism.  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K 
in.  265  pages.  $1.25. 

The  principles  and  aims  of  Christian  Social- 
ism are  here  presented  with  dramatic  effect 
in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  story,  occasion- 
ally rather  melodramatic,  subordinates  liter- 
ary to  popular  interest  for  a  rhetorical  pur- 
pose. It  exhibits  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
concrete  forms  strikingly  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  present  economic  order,  and  as  the 
divine  cure  for  evils  incisively  described. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  throughout  on  the  law 
of  human  brotherhood  as  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  as  the  sole  remedy  for  social  discords. 
The  best  thing  about  the  book  is  the  thing 
now  most  needed — the  irenic,  evangelic  spirit 
of  human  sympathy  that  it  aims  to  generate 
between  the  churches  and  "  labor." 

Hot  Conjee.  By  Margaret  Louise  Lynd. 
The  Editor  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in. 
222  pages. 

Ireland's  Story:  A  Short  History  of  Ireland. 

By  Clifton  Johnston  and  Carita  Spencer.  Illus- 
trated. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
414  pages.  »1.40,  net. 

A  well-arranged  outline  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  dim  legendary  beginnings  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wyndham  Land  Purchase  Act 
The  authors,  while  frankly  revealing  both 
their  political  and  their  religious  sympathies, 


write  with  moderation  and  fair-mindedness. 
More  attention  than  is  usual  with  histories  of 
this  sort  is  paid  to  cultural  aspects.  The 
work  is  brought  to  a  close  with  four  extremely 
interestingchapters — "  The  Irish  on  the  Con- 
tinent," "The  Irish  in  America,"  " The  Irish 
in  the  British  Empire,"  "  The  Irish  Literary 
Revival."  There  are  numerous  illustrations. 

Julia.  By  Katharine  Tynan.  A.C.McCIurg 

ft  Co.,  Chicago.  4Xx7)4  in.  322  pages.  »1J0. 
Julia  is  the  youngest  of  the  six  daughters  of 
Denis  Driscoll  MacCormac  O'Kavanagh  of 
the  Keep,  Glensaggartmore,  County  Kerry, 
and  her  story  is  a  pretty  little  romance,  the 
charming  Irish  flavor  of  which  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  nomenclature  and  appropriate 
description.  Father  O'Driscoll,  the  parish 
priest,  the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  convent, 
and  fine  old  Grandmother  O'Kavanagh — not 
to  mention  other  characters — are  unmistaka- 
ble products  of  the  soil,  and  remain  pleasantly 
in  mind  as  genuine  types  after  the  book  is 
closed. 

Lodestar  (The).    By  Sidney  R.  Kennedy. 
The  Maanilbn  Co.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  335 
11.50. 


The  prevailing  note  of  this  clever  and  read- 
able novel  is  entertainment  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  go  very  deep  into  character  nor  to 
deal  subtly  with  motive  or  passion,  but  as  a 
story  pure  and  simple  it  is  decidedly  above 
the  average.  The  principal  character  is  a 
self-made  man  of  great  vigor  and  hospitable 
inclinations,  who  comes  back  to  the  town  of 
his  boyhood  and  throws  himself  with  energy 
into  all  die  little  affairs  of  the  place.  As  he 
is  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  man,  in  die  end 
he  accomplishes  a  good  deal  that  is  com- 
mendable. There  are  two  pleasing  love 
stories  and  many  amusing  complications. 

Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America 
(Exclusive  of  Mexico).  By  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 
Boston.  5)4x9  in.  826  pages.  J6.net. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  is  the  recognized  authority  on 
this  subject  His  "  Silva  of  North  America" 
was  a  work  involving  enormous  industry,  and 
there  is  nothing  comparable  with  it  to  be 
obtained.  The  present  book  presents  in  con- 
venient form  for  the  use  of  students  and  all 
interested  in  tree  life  the  information  which 
is  included  in  the  "  Silva  "  in  more  elaborate 
and  extended  form.  Professor  Sargent  has 
had  thirty  years'  experience  in  dealing  with 
indigenous  trees  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
and  the  results  of  his  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired are  here  included.  The  volume  com- 
prises over  eight  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  and  has  something  like  six  hundred 
and  fifty  drawings,  which  exactly  present  the 
leaves,  twigs,  fruit,  cones,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  trees.  The  book  is  one  of 
permanent  value  not  only  to  the  student  of 
forestry  but  to  all  who  wish  to  identify  the 
species  and  genus  of  trees  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  mat  the  work  really  holds  with 
regard  to  trees  such  a  place  as  is  held  in 
another  field  by  Gray's  Botany. 
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Modem  Advertising.  By  Earnest  Elmo  Cal- 
kins and  Ralph  Holden.  Illustrated.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8in.  361  pages.  *1.50,net. 
u  According  to  various  estimates  the  amount 
of  money  spent  to-day  in  America  for  adver- 
tising ranges  from  six  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand:million  dollars  a  year."  This  statement 
gives  some  measure  of  the  important  part 
which  the  art  of  advertising  has  come  to  play 
in  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  twentieth 
century.  This  volume  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  methods  of  modern  advertis- 
ing, and  attempts  to  formulate  some  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  successful  publicity. 

Mother  and  Daughter.  By  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4Kx7>4 
in.  215  pages.   »U5,  net. 

.Twenty  short  chapters  addressed  to  mothers 
on  the  management  and  training  of  a  daugh- 
ter. We  use  the  singular  number  advisedly, 
as  Mrs.  Jackson's  model  apparently  provides 
for  no  more  than  one  in  each  family.  Where 
Nature  has  made  a  more  generous  appor- 
tionment we  doubt  if  her  counsel  wo  uldbe 
found  altogether  practical — if  there  would  be 
time  for  quite  so  much  sentiment 

My  Lady  Clancarty.  By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor. 
Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x754 
in.  296  pages.  $1.50. 

A  pretty  romance  set  in  the  days  of  William 
III.  of  England,  and  depending  for  much 
of  its  historical  color  upon  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  dress  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the 
story.  Lady  Betty  is  loyal  to  her  Jacobite 
husband,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her 
own  family,  and  finally  receives  him,  an  exile 
from  England,  but  released  from  the  Tower 
by  the  clemency  of  the  King. 

Outline  Studies  in  the  New  Testament: 
Philippiana  to  Hebrews.  By  William  G.  Moore- 
head.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  249  pages.  »1.20,  net 

These  studies  will  be  deemed  scholarly  and 
sound  by  such  Christians  as  are  unreconciled 
to  the  scientific  and  critical  doctrines  now 
dominant,  and  disposed  to  stand  by  the  ver- 
bal inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament 

(The).  By  William  Rainey  Harper.  (Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.)  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chicago.  6x9  in.  292  pages.  $  1. 
The  commendation  given  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  is  due  with  emphasis  to  the 
present  enlargement  of  it  The  new  chapters 
on  the  Literature  of  Worship,  Legal,  Histori- 
.  cal,  Hymnal,  and  on  the  Permanent  Value  of 
the  Priestly  Element,  touch  the  interest  of 
Christian  thought  at  very  many  points.  A 
great  merit  of  the  constructive  method  in 
which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  is  the 
burden  of  inquiry  put  upon  the  student,  to- 
gether with  all  the  needed  help  for  carrying 
it  that  references  to  literature,  Biblical  and 
modern,  supply.  As  a  standard  type  of  excel- 
lence among  manuals  for  Biblical  study  this 
volume,  available  for  various  methods  of 
teaching,  is  unsurpassed. 

Reuben  Larkmead.  By  Edward  W.  Town- 
send.  Illustrated.  TheG.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 
York.  4J«x7Xin.  205  pages.  »l25. 

A  crude  social  satire  cast  in  narrative  form, 
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wherein  Reuben  Larkmead,  an  unsophisti- 
cated young  Western  millionaire,  relates  his  . 
varied  experiences  on  a  first  visit  to  New 
York. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles 
Compared :  The  Gould  Prise  Essay*.  Edited 
by  Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.D.  The 
Bible  Teachers  Training  School,  New  York. 
4J4x7J<in.  180 pages.  50c. 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  essays 
on  this  subject  submitted  by  writers  through- 
out the  world  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Miss  Gould  three  were  unani- 
mously adjudged  deserving  of  the  awards. 
Published  in  this  volume,  these  three  consti- 
tute what  must  now  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  on  a  theme  of  controversy 
that  greatly  needed  enlightenment  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  Roman  Catholics  could 
be  found  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  award, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  "prominent 
members  of  the  American  hierarchy." 

Real  Salvation  and  Whole- Hearted  Service. 

By  R.  A.  Torrey.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  5x7K  in.  267  pages.  *l,net. 

School  of  Life  (The).   By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  4%x7H  in. 

37  pages.  50c.,  net 
Dr.  van  Dyke  has  written  many  more  elabo- 
rate books  than  this  thin,  beautifully  made 
volume,  but  in  none  has  he  more  eloquently 
expressed  an  optimism  based,  not  on  tem- 
perament, but  on  faith  in  character,  discern- 
ment of  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  life,  and 
sound  judgment  of  ethical  values. 

Self-Made  Man's  Wife  (A) :  Her  Letters  to 
Her  Son.   By  Charles  Eustace  Merriman.  Illus- 
trated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7K 
in.  249  pages. 
The  doubt  expressed  by  the  mother  as  to 
whether  her  son  reads  the  letters  she  writes 
to  him  is  well  founded.    If  he  did,  he  was  a 
phenomenon.   The  number  of  old  jokes  and 
the  weary  waste  of  platitudes  in  this  book  are 
positively  depressing. 

Short  History  of  England's  Literature  (A). 

By   Eva   March  Tappan,    Ph.D.  Illustrated. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7#  in.  276 

pages.  85c.,  net 
An  elementary  text-book  for  high  schools,  by 
the  head  of  the  English  Department  in  the 
English  High  School  at  Worcester,  covering 
English  literature  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
manuscripts,  pictures  of  objects  of  interest, 
and  with  an  excellent  map  in  colors. 

Stories  from  American  History  for  Supple- 
mentary Reading-.  By  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.  4Xx7J4in. 
191  pages.  40c. 

Story  of  Venice  (The).   By  Thomas  Okey. 
(Mediasval  Town  Series.)    The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  4)<x7in.  446  pages.  $2. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Mediaeval  Town 
Series  is  a  compact  history  of  the  most 
artistic  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  historical  communities  with  which  the 
series  deals,  a  State  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Europe  for  stability,  for  coo- 
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tinuity,  and  for  artistic  value  and  charm. 
The  rich  story  of  what  Venice  has  done,  of 
what  she  has  built,  of  what  she  has  painted, 
and  what  she  has  expressed  in  her  social  life, 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  fertile  in  all 
the  elements  of  human  greatness  and  tragedy. 
In  this  volume  the  story  is  told  compactly, 
but  with  sufficient  fullness.  The  architecture 
and  art  are  made  to  stand  out  in  the  story  as 
prominently  as  they  have  done  in  the  long 
history  of  the  city.  There  are  a  number  of 
well-chosen  illustrations,  and  there  is  a  map. 

Tor,  a  Street  Boy  of  Jerusalem.  By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kings  lev.  Illustrated.  The  Henry 
Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4)4x7  in.   190  pages. 

Two  of  die  Quests.  By  Kate  Gertrude 

Prindiville.  James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4XX7Hin.  217  pages.  »1.». 

A  pretty  love  story,  told  in  the  letters  from 
the  different  members  of  a  house  party  to 
their  friends.  Every  one  is  rich  ana  beauti- 
ful and  perfecdy  dressed,  and  the  balls  and 
hunts  and  dinners  are  above  criticism — yet 
the  two  young  people  fall  in  love  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  and  promise  to  be  happy  ever 
after. 

United  States  (The):  A  History  of  Three 
Centuries,  ifor-ieo*.  By  WUiam  Estabrook 
Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes.  VoL  II. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x9J4  in.  539 
pages.  13.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Venice :  As  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 

Writer*.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Sin- 
gleton. Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
-  York.  5Mx8»in.  372  pages.  Sl.60,net 
This  book,  like  others  of  Miss  Singleton's, 
is  chiefly  a  compilation,  but  its  editing  has 
been  done  with  judgment  We  have  here 
some  fifteen  chapters,  each  of  which  treats 
an  individual  phase  of  the  many  wonders 
and  charms  of  Venice.  To  illustrate,  "The 
Gondola"  and  "  The  Grand  Canal "  are  the 
titles  of  two  extracts  from  Gautier;  "The 
Rialto"  is  from  Yriarte,  as  are  one  or  two 
other  chapters ;  that  on  "  Venice  and  Rome  " 
is  from  John  Richard  Green.  Naturally, 
Ruskin  is  called  upon,  but  only  for  two  chap- 
ters. The  lover  of  Venice— every  one  is  a 
lover  of  Venice— cannot  fail  to  find  here 
much  that  will  recall  delightful  memories, 
while  there  is  not  a  little  that  to  most  readers 
will  be  new.  The  illustration  is  by  process 
reproduction  of  photographs,  and  is  only 
fairly  good. 

Verdict  of  the  Gods  (The).  By  Sarath  Kumar 
Ghosh.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  307  pages.  $1.50. 
With  prologue,  epilogue;  and  interludes  be- 
tween the  great  King,  sick  unto  death,  and 
his  faithful  chronicler  beguiling  the  painful 
hours,  this  Oriental  romance  details  the 
ordeals — a  horrid  half-dozen,  including  burial 
alive,  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  and  the  poison 
cup — to  which  Navayan  Lai  was  put  for 
daring  to  love  the  Princess  Devala.  Great 
bravery  and  a  canny  knowledge  of  hypno- 
tism and  other  mysteries  occult  carry  him 
through  in  safety,  and  by  this  "verdict  of 
the  gods "  he  is  declared  of  royal  caste  (he 


had  been  the  court  juggler),  and  so  worthy  of 
the  princess.  The  story-teller,  describing  her 
as  both  a  houri  and  a  peri,  makes  her  fairness 
commensurate  with  his  desert 

Way  of  the  North  (The).  By  Warren  Che- 
ney. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  320  pages.  Sl.50. 

A  novel  of  unusual  setting  and  some  extraor- 
dinary power.  It  is  a  romance  of  Russian 
rule  in  Alaska,  opening  with  a  most  vivid 
description  of  a  storm  at  sea,  and  involving 
the  fortunes  of  Russian  settlers  and  civil  and 
military  personages.  The  narrator,  a  young 
doctor,  exported  for  cause,  is  singularly  sim- 
ple in  his  outlook  upon  life  and  his  reflections 
upon  his  fellows,  and  his  astonishingly  realis- 
tic descriptions  of  events  give  the  reader  new 
sensations.  Two  young  women  move  through 
the  story,  keeping  a  high  place  in  troublous 
surroundings,  while  loyalty,  obedience,  tyr- 
anny, and  hatred  move  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  alike. 

When  Love  is  King.   By  Margaret  Doyle 

Jackson.  Illustrated.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co., 
New  York.  4Hx7«in.  352  pages.  11.50. 

The  author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Pit"  has 
already  won  her  audience,  who  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  her  new  story.  The  life  of 
the  Cornwall  mining  district  is  seen  from 
above  ground — the  standpoint  of  the  business 
manager  and  owner;  in  this  case  a  high 
standpoint  The  hero  of  the  story  is  well 
individualized,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  noble,  but 
most  lovable.  He  has  won  his  way  from  the 
hard  lot  of  a  foundling  to  a  commanding 
position  among  men  who  "  do  things."  His 
friend  and  the  girl  who  wins  the  love  of  both 
men  are  real  human  beings.  Touches  of 
mystery,  tragedy,  and  homely  affection  vivify 
the  plot  A  well-written,  excellently  con- 
structed novel. 

White  Peril  in  the  Par  East  (The).  By 
Sidney  Lewis  Gulick,  M.  A.,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H. 
RevellCo.,  New  York.  5x7«in.  191  pages,  si. 


net. 

Among  the  many  books  called  forth  by  the 
tremendous  conflict  in  Eastern  Asia  there 
are  none  better  than  those  by  American  mis- 
sionaries long  resident  there.  Such  is  this 
volume — a  concise,  clear,  and  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  national  and  international 
interests  involved  in  present  movements  and 
tendencies,  viewed  as  growing  from  the  past 
'  Dr.  Gulick  agrees  with  the  Japanese  estimate 
of  the  present  struggle  as  analogous  to  that 
of  litde  Greece  against  the  encroachment  of 
t'le  Persian  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  B.O, 
and,  like  that,  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Regarding  Japan  as  having 
become  essentially  one  in  spirit  with  the 
Occident,  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a  yellow 
peril,  but  holds  that  the  real  peril  in  the 
Orient  to-day  is  the  white. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  By  Friedrich  Schiller.  Ed- 
ited by  Richard  Alexander  von  Minckwitz.  May- 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.  4J4x7  in.  355 

65c. 


Young  Man's  Problems  (A).  By  Lorenzo 
Carson  McLeod.  The  A.  Flanagan  Co-  Chicago. 
5x7  in.  147  pages.  50c.     ^t  «,^n*ag». 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Popular  Senatorial  Elections 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  on  the  Senate's  relation  to 
the  Arbitration  Treaties  brings  up  a  question 
of  great  importance  in  our  future  politics — 
how  to  bring  the  Senators  into  more  respon- 
sive relation  to  the  public  pulse.  Tneir 
nomination  by  popular  primaries  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  step  in  the  desired  direction.  It 
seems  more  conservative  than  amending  the 
Constitution  to  secure  popular  election,  and 
more  practicable  in  that  it  takes  advantage 
of  political  machinery  that  is  already  in 
operation  in  some  States.  It  meets,  however, 
the  objection  that  it  does  not  free  the  Legis- 
lature from  the  turmoil  which  is  sometimes 
involved  in  the  choice  of  Senators.  We  have 
seen  fights  thus  caused  at  State  Houses, 
deadlocks  lasting  months,  through  entire  ses- 
sions, and  the  public  business  sadly  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  again,  the  selection  of  legisla- 
tive candidates  is  affected  by  their  power  to 
elect  Senators,  whereas  they  should  be 
chosen  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  internal 
welfare  of  the  State.   Again,  owing  to 
gerrymanders  or  the  localization  of  political 
strength  in  special  centers,  or,  as  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  by  an  unequal 
apportionment  of  legislative  representatives, 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature 
does  not  fairly  correspond  to  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  State.    In  many  States  the  oppo- 
sition party  has  a  chance  to  elect  a  Governor 
sls  a  representative  of  some  political  question, 
whereas  the  Legislature  remains  undisturbed 
in  its  political  complexion. 

For  these  reasons,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
continue  the  agitation  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators  ?  Four  times  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  the  resolve 
with  practical  unanimity.  About  one-half  of 
the- States  have  Joined  in  the  petition  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  for  which  the  re- 

?uest  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  is  requisite, 
t  is  largely  in  the  East  or  the  South  that 
the  States  have  failed  to  take  action,  but  a 
little  pressure  would  cause  sufficient  to  join 
the  petitioners  to  make  the  Constitutional 
Convention  imperative. 

Robert  T.  Paine,  Jr. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Peacemakers  and  the  Navy 

*Ae  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 
Z    want  to  thank  you  for  publishing  last 
veek  (March  11,  Publisher's  Desk)  the  letter 
r-om    a  dissatisfied  subscriber  who  discon- 
inuecl  his  subscription.  While  I  do  not 


intend '  to  discontinue  my  subscription — 
unless,  as  your  comment  on  the  letter  seems 
to  intimate,  you  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  those  subscribers  who  do  not  approve 
of  your  code  of  National  morals — the  letter, 
though  perhaps  more  strongly  worded  than 
is  necessary,  seems  to  me  to  voice  a  just 
criticism.  If  I  thought  that  The  Outlook 
was  fixed  in  its  belief  that  might  makes  right 
among  nations,  we  could  not  too  quickly  part 
company ;  but  I  have  hope  of  your  ultimate 
conversion  to  the  doctrine  that  Christianity 
is  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individual  human 
beings. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  I  have  grown 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Few 
things  are  more  objectionable  than  the 
"  holier  than  thou  "  attitude.  I  can  respect 
a  man  who  arrives  at  entirely  different  con- 
clusions from  myself  on  moral  questions,  if 
he  is  sincere.  But  what  am  I  to  think  of 
your  advocacy,  in  your  issue  of  two  weeks 
ago,  of  a  larger  navy  for  this  country  on  the 
ground  that  a  "  police  force  "  is  necessary  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  an  international  tribu- 
nal? Were  you  quite  honest  in  that  argu- 
ment ?  Do  you  really  think  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  police  force  of  a  State 
and  the  army  or  navy  of  a  nation  which  has 
agreed  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  nations  ? 

When  a  nation  enters  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions, and  consents  to  rely  for  enforcement  of 
its  rights  and  redress  of  its  wrongs,  not  on 
its  own  strength,  but  on  the  judgment  of  an 
international  tribunal,  it  stands  Defore  that 
tribunal  precisely  as  an  individual  human 
being  stands  before  the  courts  of  his  State. 
The  great  nation  and  the  small  nation,  like 
the  strong  man  and  the  weak  man,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  are  equal  before  the  law ;  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  great  nation 
to  maintain  a  powerful  army  or  navy  to  exe- 
cute the  decrees  of  an  international  tribunal 
than  there  is  for  the  strong  man  to  "  carry  a 
big  stick"  to  enforce  thejudgments  of  the 
courts  of  his  country.  There  is  the  same 
danger  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  that  force 
will  be  used  to  defeat  a  judgment  which  is 
not  acceptable. 

If  an  international  tribunal  is  to  operate 
successfully — and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
may  not— it  will  doubtless  need  a  police  force 
to  execute  its  decrees ;  but  that  police  force 
will  not  be  made  up  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  a  single  nation  or  of  two  or  three  nations. 
Every  member  of  the  Society  of  Nations 
will  contribute  to  it,  and  the  combined  force 
will  be  far  superior  to  the  individual  force 
of  any  member.  Such  a  police  force  is  no 
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more  Utopian  than  the  police  force  of  the 
United  States,  drawn  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  too  much  of 
the  bastard  patriotism  which  thinks  that  love 
of  country  is  shown  by  "  saluting  the  flag  " 
and  by  snouting  for  "  our  country,  right  or 
wrong."  There  is  too  little  of  that  true 
patriotism  which  fills  the  soul  of  him  who  is 
unwilling  that  his  country  should  do  any- 
thing dishonorable,  and  who  would  rather 
have  her  beaten  than  triumphant  in  a  bad 
cause.  It  seems  to  me  that  The  Outlook,  at 
present,  is  teaching  the  former  kind  of  patri- 
otism instead  of  the  latter. 

John  H.  Hopkins. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

[We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how.  if  you 
have'read  The  Outlook  fairly  frequently,  you 
can  have  formed  an  impression  that  The 
Outlook  advocates  the  "  hifalutin  "  type  of 
patriotism.  With  you,  we  think  that  real 
patriotism  is  founded  upon  reason  and  broth- 
erhood, not  upon  bullyism  and  braggadocio. 
With  you,  we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  when  international  difficul- 
ties will  be  settled  in  an  international  supreme 
court.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
idea  of  international  federation  is  young  yet 
in.  the  world,  and  that  while  it  needs  to  be 
sedulously  cultivated,  we  cannot  instantly 
drop  all  measures  of  self-protection  because 
we  hope  for  a  final  era  of  peace.  We  do  not 
understand  how  you.  with  a  real  love  for  your 
fellow-men,  can  read  of  the  awful  brutalities 
in  Russia,  as  described  by  Mr.  Kennan, 
by  Madame  Breshkovsky,  and  by  our  cor- 
respondent recently  despatched  to  St  Peters- 
burg, or  the  outrageous  suppression  of  the 
common  rights  of  free  speech  in  Turkey 
as  pictured  in  the  story  called  "  Esmerian" 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  11,  and  not  feel 
your  blood  boil  with  the  conviction  that  there 
are  some  men  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  can  only  be  reached  and  punished  by 
force.  The  Oudook  has  never  advocated 
a  "  big  "  navy,  but  it  has  advocated  an  effi- 
cient navy,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  the  Russian  bullies  and  robs  the 
helpless  Chinese  and  the  Turk  throttles  and 
flogs  the  Armenian.  The  Oudook  is  for 
peace  to-day  ami  for  ultimate  peace,  but  no 
amount  of  criticism  even  as  kindly  as  yours 
can  wash  out  of  its  blood  the  instinctive 
desire  occasionally  to  go  and  "  whip  the  deal- 
ers out  of  the  temple.  ' — The  Editors.] 

Indians  and  Schools 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  wish  to. commend  you  for  the  strong 
stand  you  are  taking  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  school  question.  Your  articles  in  the 
issues  of  February  18  and  25  are  thoroughly 
American  in  tone  and  conception.  I  believe 
that  you  are  right  in  affirming  that  the  action 
of  the  President  "  violates  a  vital  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  unwritten  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  commonwealth,  a  prin- 


ciple incorporated  in  the  written  Constitu- 
tions of  many  of  the  States,  and  implied  in 
the  written  Constitution  of  theUnited  States." 

I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  President 
I  admire  his  remarkable  courage,  his  keen 
insight,  and  his  celerity  of  judgment  I  agree 
with  you  in  your  statement  concerning  him  in 
The  Outlook  of  last  October  that"  the  celerity 
of  his  judgments  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
determines  on  certain  well-considered  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  by  those  principles  deter- 
mines particular  questions  before  him."  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to 
have  acted  on  fundamental  principle.  In 
this  his  friends  are  surprised.  They  are  sur- 
prised because  he  has  trained  them  to  expect 
that  he  will  always  act  in  accordance  with 
"  well-considered  principles." 

I  consider  the  analogy  legitimate  which  you 
allege  between  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  die 
funds  held  by  the  Government  for  white  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  you 
still  retain  your  judgment "  that  any  allotment 
of  moneys  out  of  the  trust  funds  by  the  United 
States  Government,  as  a  trustee  for  the 
Indians,  for  denominational  schools  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  financial  connection  of 
any  sort  between  the  Government  and  eccle- 
siastical organizations."  Such  a  judgment  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  and  is 
exacdy  such  as  his  friends  would  expect  him 
to  give  utterance  to.  G.  V.  C 

Tomahawk,  Wisconsin. 

Women  Workers  in  Cuba  and  America 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  read  with  increasing  interest  the 
article  in  your  March  11  number  on  "The 
Condition  of  Women  in  Cuba,"  by  Frederic 
M.  Noa.  One  cannot  but  contrast  the  super- 
fluity of  female  labor  in  Cuba  with  the  ap- 
palling scarcity  of  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  and  ask  why  cannot  two  such  crying 
needs,  in  two  countries  so  nearly  contiguous, 
be  brought  together,  and  in  some  way  made 
to  complement  each  other? 

The  green  Swede  girl,  ignorant  both  as  to 
the  labor  and  the  language,  finds  ready 
employment  at  remunerative  wages — wages 
in  many  cases  out  of  all  proportion  to  die 
services  rendered.  With  a  few  months  of 
instruction  in  this  or  their  own  country  could 
not  Cuban  women  be  made  competent  for  do- 
mestic work  in  American  families  ?  If  they 
could,  thousands  in  this  and  other  cities  could 
find  immediate  and  certain  employment  in 

§ood  American  homes  at  good  wages,  and 
leir  opportunities  for  improvement  would  be 
vasdy  greater  than  at  present  If  a  help  to  the 
Cuban  woman,  it  would  not  be  less  a  blessing 
to  the  American  housewife.  Of  the  practica- 
bility of  this  the  writer  cannot  say:  but  it 
would  seem  that  human  ingenuity  ana  intelli- 
gence should  be  able  to  bring  together  and 
complement  such  human  needs.  What  say 
Dr.  Ramon  M.  Alfonso,  or  Frederic  M.  Noa, 
or  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  ?  A.  M.G.  4 , 
Denver,  Colorado. 
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Libby's       Food  Products 

A   few  suggestions  for  the  house-wife,  suitable  for*  all  times— 
Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Dinner— at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Boneless  Chicken       Veal  Loaf      Peerless  Dried  Beef 
Melrose  Pate'  Potted  Ham   Vienna  Sausage 

Whole  Ox  Tongues    Soups  Corned  Beef  Hash 

At  All  Grocers 

Our  booklet  "Good  Things  to  Eat"  sent  free  upon  request. 
Send  five  2  cent  stamps  for  Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libby,  McNeill   &  Libby, 

Chicago 
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Shall  New  York  Own  Its 
Subways  ? 

By  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Union, 
and  Bird  S.  Coler,  ex-Comptroller  of  New  York  City 

|   A  General  Bombardment  at 
I  Port  Arthur 

By  George  Kennan,  Special  Correspondent  of 
The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

Outlines  of  an  Indian  Policy 

By  Francis  E.  Leupp,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
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ELGIN 

TIME 


The  workers  are  punctual 
"~    to  business — the  children  ": 
are  not  tardy  at  school — 
the  socially  inclined  keep 
their  engagements  with  prompt- 
ness— where  the  Elgin  Watch 
is  die  arbiter  of  time. 

An  UJ  nitrated  history  of  the  watch 
■ant  free. 

IL6IN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
_  Elgin.  III. 


V 

Interest  You* 


If  so,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  write  at  once 
for  particulars  <>f  the  non-speculative  investment 

offered  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  SA VINOS  and  LOAN  CO. 

Let  us  show  you  the  Jtestimony  of  our  patrons., 
prominent  clei  ^  \  men,  professional  and  business  men 
all  over  the  country,  some  doubtless  in  your  locality, 
to  whom  we  are  privileged  to  refer  to  you. 

WeP.y  5%  Per  Year  K2" 

which  bear  earnings  (or  every  day  in  our  care.  Your 
money  is  always  subject  to  your  control  if  required 
for  other  purposes.  START  NOW.  Earnings  begin 
as  soon  as  your  money  is  received,  and  are  mailed  you 
by  check  semi-annually,  or  compounded,  if  desired. 

Our  Patrons  are  Protected 
by  assets  amounting  to  almost  two  million  dollars- 
Our  loans  are  made  upon  the  best  class  of  New  York 
and  Suburban  Real  Estate — to  home-buyers  who  pay 
us  interest  and  part  of  the  principal  each  month, 
which  is  in  turn  re-invested. 

our  business,  established  12  years,  is  conducted 
uruk-r  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISION. 

by  whom  it  is  regularly  ex- 
amined. Write  for  full  prjticu- 
lars  and  letters  of  endorsement. 

Awn  -     ■  $l.7St.a«« 

Sarplm  ud  Profit!    -  SIM.Ma 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
and  LOAN  CO. 

11»-A  Broadway,  New  Yart  Oty 
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The  people  of  Chicago 
(Mp^  for  some  time  have 
been  expressing  them- 
selves on  abstract  referendum  proposi- 
tions as  favorable  to  municipal  owner- 
ship.   At  the  city  election  of  April  4 
they  elected  an  outright  municipal  owner- 
ship man  for  Mayor.    Judge  Edward  F. 
Dunne,  the  Democratic  nominee,  had 
a  plurality  of  24,000  votes  over  his 
Republican  opponent,  John  Maynard 
Harlan.    The  Socialist  candidate  for 
Mayor  polled  more  than  twenty  thousand 
votes.    There  were,  of  course,  considera- 
tions aside  from  the  main  issue  that 
influenced  some  voters.    Mr.  Harlan 
eight  years  ago  ran  for  Mayor  as  an 
Independent.    He  and  his  backers  have 
been  identified  with  the  faction  of  the 
local  Republican  party  organization,  now 
in  the  ascendant,  that  placed  Deneen  in 
the    Governor's  chair  last  fall.  The 
amount  of  Republican  defection  from 
Mr.  Harlan  on  these  grounds  was  large. 
Then,  too,  what  is  known  in  city  politics 
as  the  "  liberal "  element  was  largely 
upon  the  side  of  Judge  Dunne.  The 
Democratic  nominee  had  not  made  any 
special  promises  of  a  "  wide-open  town," 
nor  is  Mr.  Harlan  puritanical.  The 
saloons  have  never  been  closed  in  Chi- 
cago on  Sunday  since  1871,  and  both 
candidates  announced  that  they  would, 
if  elected,  institute  no  change  in  this 
respect.    But  the   so-called  "  liberal " 
element  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
fear  the  influence  upon  Mr.  Harlan,  with 
respect  to  such  matters,  of  his  newspaper 
supporters,  and,  on  the  other,  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  easy-going  and  accommo- 
dating disposition  of  Judge  Dunne.  But 
all  such  considerations  availed  less  than 
the  sentiment  of  the  voters  upon  the  main 
issue  of  the  campaign,  that  of  municipal 
ownership.    Judge  Dunne  boldly  occu- 
pied the  radical  position.    He  was.  for 
immediate  municipal  ownership,  with  no 
franchise  grants  whatever  except  mere 


temporary  grants  or  licenses  pending  the 
inauguration  of  municipal  ownership. 
Thesupporters  of  Harlan  argued  that  their 
candidate,  while  he  would  not  promise 
so  much,  could  really  be  depended  on  to 
do  more  for  municipal  ownership  than 
his  opponent;  and  that  he  would  do 
much  more  to  improve  general  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  But  the  appeal  was  in 
vain.  Each  candidate  represented  the 
more  progressive  wing  of  his  party. 


In  the  bid  for  radical  support 

%£mme''  JU(^e   Dunne   OUtdid  Mr- 

Harlan,  and  as  the  result  of 
several  years  of  turmoil  over  the  traction 
question,  in  which  the  private  companies 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion have  done  everything  possible  to 
offend  public  sentiment,  the  more  radi- 
cal candidate  appealed  the  more  strongly 
to  the  mass  of  the  voters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  conservatives  felt  that 
the  election  presented  small  choice  to 
them.  Judge  Dunne  was  elected  by  a 
decisive  plurality.  The  result  is  to  put 
an  end  to  all  further  talk  of  franchise 
renewals.  Instead,  by  common  consent 
the  city  authorities  will  proceed  now  to 
institute  municipal  ownership  of  the 
street-car  lines  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Even  the  element  among  the  Aldermen 
that  has  favored  a  different  policy  con- 
cedes that  the  new  Mayor  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  put  into  effect  the 
policy  on  which  he  was  elected.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
as  to  what  Judge  Dunne  can  actually 
accomplish  during  his  coming  two-year 
term  of  office.  The  task  of  getting 
municipal  ownership  is  beset  with  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
municipal  ownership  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  Chicago  within  the  next  two 
years;  that  Mayor  Dunne  can  do  no 
more  than  institute  proceedings  to  that 
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end  during  his  present  term  of  office. 
One  of  the  new  Mayor's  first  acts  after 
his  election,  and  before  his  inauguration, 
was  to  cable  the  Mayor  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  requesting  that  the  manager 
of  Glasgow's  tamous  municipal  tramway 
system  be  given  a  vacation  and  permis- 
sion to  visit  Chicago  and  advise  the  offi- 
cials of  Uiat  city.  The  request  was  im- 
mediately granted,  and  notice  to  that 
effect  given  by  cable.  Chicago  is  in  a 
more  difficult  position  than  New  York 
as  regards  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  property  for  public  uses.  New  York 
may  borrow  money  up  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  private  real 
estate,  and  the  assessed  valuation  is 
high  ;  Chicago  may  borrow  only  up  to 
five  per  cent.,  and  die  assessed  valuation 
is  low.  The  city  cannot,  therefore,  issue 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  street  rail- 
ways. Judge  Dunne's  method  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  is  ingenious.  He  proposes 
to  issue  "  transportation  certificates," 
the  interest  upon  them  being  payable, 
not  out  of  the  general  tax  levy,  but  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  roads.  A  provision 
that,  should  the  interest  be  defaulted, 
the  holders  of  the  certificates  may  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  roads  for  their 
own  benefit  is  believed  by  Judge  Dunne 
to  make  the  certificates  salable. 


The  Municipal  Voters' 
thT.hv0«r.n.t^,  L«wue  of  Chicago  has 

been  in  existence  now 
for  nine  years,  and  hitherto  has  been 
increasingly  successful  each  year.  Its 
work  in  improving  the  character  of  the 
City  Council  has  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  election 
of  last  week  the  League  received  some 
setbacks  along  with  several  notable  vic- 
tories. The  City  Council,  as  the  result 
of  the  election,  will  show  some  deteriora- 
tion. The  large  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  carried  into  office  a 
few  unworthy  candidates  whom  the 
League  was  fighting.  Even  in  its  fail- 
ure, however,  the  League  gave  evidence 
of  power.  In  one  ward,  carried  by  Judge 
Dunne  by  four  thousand  plurality,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Alderman  won 
by  only  four  hundred  votes,  and  that 
number  may  be  lessened  by  a  recount. 


It  is  suggestive  that  the  old-time  fran- 
chise-granting Aldermen,  fought  by  the 
League  as  unfit  because  of  their  records, 
in  this  campaign  all  pretended  to  be  strong 
municipal  ownership  advocates.  The 
League  takes  no  part  in  mayoralty  con- 
tests, but  confines  its  recommendations  to 
candidates  for  the  City  Council.  Of  thirty- 
six  candidates  elected  last  week,  eighteen 
had  the  indorsement  of  the  League,  while 
eight  candidates  were  successful  in  the 
face  of  the  League's  opposition.  The 
remaining  ten  Aldermen  elected  were  not 
condemned  but  were  not  preferred  over 
their  opponents.  Of  the  entire  Council 
membership  of  seventy,  including  both 
holdovers  and  newly  elected  Aldermen, 
more  than  fifty  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
League's  approval.  The  Council  will  be 
organized  this  year,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years,  by  the  best  men  in 
it  on  non-partisan  lines.  According  to 
their  National  party  affiliations,  the  Coun- 
cil stands  thirty-seven  Republican,  thirty- 
two  Democratic,  and  one  Independent 
Republican.  But  the  question  of  Na- 
tional politics  will  count  for  naught  in 
the  matter  of  Council  organization. 


The  Assembly  of  the  New 
iigitutton  York  Legislature  passed  last 

week  by  a  large  majority  two 
special  tax  bills  which  have  aroused  seri- 
ous and  indignant  protest  from  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  New  York  City.  One 
of  these  bills  provides  for  the  stock 
transfer  tax,  on  which  The  Outlook 
has  already  commented.    The  other, 
if  finally  enacted,  will  enable  the  State 
to  collect  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  all  mortgages  executed  here- 
after, but  does  not  apply  to  mortgages 
of  present  record.    The  Outlook  has 
already  stated  its  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed tax  of  two  dollars  upon  each  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  sold  and  transferred 
on  the  floor  of  stock  exchanges  or  pri- 
vate sale.    It  is  pernicious  because  it  is 
a  class  tax  directed  at  a  special  business 
which  the  legislators  suppose  is  rich 
enough  to  tolerate  the  tax  with  no  more 
serious  protest  than  a  little  grumbling, 
and  it  establishes  a  precedent  upon  which 
might  be  based  the  future  taxation  of 
any  industries  *&fe8Jgjfc*  whim 
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or  caprice  of  the  Legislature.    On  its 
surface  the  mortgage  tax  seems  more 
plausible,  but  in  reality  it  is  just  as  per- 
nicious as  the  stock  transfer  tax,  because 
it  is  just  as  unscientific  and  capricious, 
and  does  not  rest  upon  any  sound  or 
permanent  principle.    Mortgages  in  this 
State  are  now  taxed  as  personalty.  A 
man  owning  a  mortgage  in  New  York 
City  paying  him  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  is  supposed  by  law,  according  to 
the  present  tax  rate,  to  pay  back  one 
and  one  half  per  cent,  into  the  tax  fund. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  on  mortgages 
is  so  widely  evaded,  either  by  technicali- 
ties or  by  absolute  dishonesty,  that  mort- 
gages, in  New  York  City  at  least,  go 
practically  untaxed.    The  present  bill 
exempts  mortgages  from  the  personalty 
list  and  imposes  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  with  such  drastic  provisions 
for  evasions  or  non-payment  that  the  tax 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  every  case.  In 
other  words,  the  State;  which  is  now 
cheated  of  the  tax  on  mortgages,  will, 
under  this  bill,  receive  the  tax.  The 
fact  that  mortgage-owners  in  New  York 
City  are  making  a  great  outcry  against 
the  new  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  stop  borrowing 
and  building  and  will  raise  rent,  indi- 
cates how  widespread  is  the  evasion  of 
the  present  tax  upon  mortgages.  This 
is  probably  the  argument  that  influences 
Governor  Higgins  to  approve  the  present 
bill.    But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fairest- 
minded  and  most  careful  students  of 
taxation,  mortgages  ought  not  to  be 
taxed    at  all.    In  this  opinion  The 
Outlook  concurs,  since  it  is  double  taxa- 
tion ;  for  thus  the  owner  of  the  real 
estate  is  taxed  on  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property,  and  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed  upon  the  mortgage  value. 
It  is  said  by  Governor  Higgins  that  the 
State  is  in  painful  need  of  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  these  two  measures.  That 
is  no  reason  for  unjust  and  unscientific 
taxation.    Governor  Higgins  is  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  whole  body  of  tax  laws  in  the 
State  of  New  York.    Such  a  Commis- 
sion, if  it  is  composed  of  trained  and 
impartial  men,  can  do  a  much-needed 
and  valuable  work.    It  would  be  better 
for  the  State  to  get  on  without  new  roads 


and  bridges  for  a  year  or  two  until  such 
a  Commission  can  recommend  tax  legis- 
lation which  will  be  effective,  simple, 
just,  and  general  in  its  application,  than 
to  impose  a  present  unscientific,  unequal, 
and  unjust  tax,  as  these  special  tax  bills 
do. 

® 

The  worst  phase  of  this 
andBc£Jcu.URuie         legislation  is  found, 

however,  not  in  the  bills 
themselves,  but  in  the  methods  and  spirit 
which  characterized  their  passage.  The 
debate  and  the  voting  illustrate  in  an 
appallingly  amusing  fashion  the  boss 
system  in  its  perfection.  Both  the  mort- 
gage tax  and  the  stock  transfer  tax  were 
planned  and  drawn  by  the  Republican 
party  managers.  The  bills  were  deter- 
mined upon  in  the  Republican  caucus, 
under  the  direction  of  the  party  man- 
agers, generally  supposed  to  be  acting 
with  the  approval  of  ex-Govemor  Odell, 
who,  although  now  in  Europe,  has  so 
large  a  voice  in  shaping  Republican 
legislation  in  this  State  as  to  give  him 
title  to  the  term  boss.  Several  Assem- 
blymen are  reported  by  the  news- 
papers as  having  openly  spoken  against 
both  bills,  asserting  that  they  considered 
them  ill  advised  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  but  that  they 
were  bound  by  the  caucus  and  should 
vote  for  them.  Thus  the  caucus  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  middleman  of  legisla1- 
tion.  The  boss  manufactures  and  the 
legislator  retails,  the  manufacturer  deal- 
ing with  the  retailer  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  tniddleman.  The  corrupt 
lobbyist  no  longer  deals  with  the  indi- 
vidual framer  of  laws.  He  goes  to  the 
boss ;  the  boss  draws  up  the  programme 
for  the  caucus,  and  the  legislator,  except 
in  rare  instances,  is  so  saturated  with 
the  traditional  notion  of  loyalty  to  party 
that  he  feels  bound  to  abide  by  the 
caucus  decision.  The  only  cure,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  for  this  condition  of 
things  is  independent  voting  and  inde- 
pendent nominating  in  State  as  well  as 
in  municipal  politics.  That  there  is  a 
movement  in  this  direction  in  this  State 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Utica,  New  York,  has 
appointed  a  committee  Of  its  body  to 
study  caucus  reform.   This  committee 
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has  just  issued  a  report  recommending 
the  introduction  at  party  caucuses  or 
nominatng  conventions  of  the  secret 
ballot,  th.'  nomination  of  candidates  by 
popular  p  ^tition,  and  the  making  of 
caucus  days  and  registration  days  iden- 
tical, so  that  the  voter  shall  have  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  express  his  opinion 
concerning  nominations  and  nominees. 
This  movement  of  the  Utica  Chamber 
of  Commerce  should  be  followed  by  sim- 
ilar bodies  throughout  the  State ;  for  the 
boss  system  will  never  be  overthrown 
until  the  individual  voter  participates  in 
the  nomination  of  legislative  candidates, 
and  thus  exercises  a  stronger  hold  upon 
the  legislator  than  the  boss. 


The  Bquttabu  *^ne  officers  and  directors 
lu*  inninace  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 


ance Society  are  apparently, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  their  offi- 
cial statements  and  from  the  newspaper 
reports  of  their  unofficial  opinions,  mak- 
ing the  dangerous  blunder  of  trying  to 
cover  up  and  smooth  over  the  scandal 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  dissensions 
in  the  management  of  the  company's 
affairs.  This  is  a  dangerous  blunder, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
policy  and  of  private  interest  Those 
bankers  and  capitalists  who  sincerely 
feel  that  vested  interests  are  likely  to 
be  endangered  by  the  steadily  growing 
demand  of  the  public  for  State  regula- 
tion of  great  financial  and  industrial 
corporations  only  put  their  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  and  their  opportunities 
for  great  profits  in  more  pronounced 
jeopardy  by  attempting  to  conceal  from 
the  public  financial  mismanagement,  the 
discovery  or  acknowledgment  of  which 
they  fear  will  enrage  public  opinion. 
Those  directors  of  the  Society  who  sin- 
cerely wish  to  perform  their  duties  as 
trustees  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  to  make  a  frank  and  complete 
statement  of  all  the  facts,  and  let  those 
individuals  who  are  to  blame  for  the  mis- 
management and  scandal  take  the  conse- 
quences. A  bank  president  who  for 
personal  or  social  reasons,  or  for  his 
own  self-interest,  attempts  to  condone 
the  acts  of  an  inefficient  or  embezzling 
receiving  teller  is  justly  called  to  strict 


account  by  his  stockholders  and  direct- 
ors. By  exactly  the  same  natural  laws, 
if  not  by  the  same  legal  statutes,  the 
policy-holders  of  so  monumental  a  com- 
pany as  the  Equitable  will  hold  its  presi- 
dent or  the  responsible  controlling  man- 
ager, if  that  official  is  not  the  president, 
strictly  accountable  for  the  dishonest  or 
dishonorable  methods  of  colleagues  and 
subordinates. 


The  Need  of  e 


It  will  not  do  at  the 
Public  iar.rtg.tioD  Present  time  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Equitable 
Society  to  say  that  the  widespread  public 
suspicion  of  its  management  springs  from 
mere  gossip.  The  president  of  the  So- 
ciety some  weeks  ago,  in  an  authorized 
statement,  asserted  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society  had  so  conducted 
himself  both  in  his  official  and  in  his 
private  capacity  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Society.  The  vice-presi- 
dent, who,  as  owner  of  a  majority  interest 
in  its  stock,  is  apparently  in  legal  control, 
asserts  that  these  accusations  against 
him  are  the  result  of  jealousy,  and  of  a 
desire  to  wrest  the  ownership  of  the 
Equitable  Assurance  Company  from  his 
hands.  The  very  intimation,  in  his  au- 
thorized statement,  that  he  considers 
himself  to  be  the  owner  of  the  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  put  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  company  by  its  army  of  policy- 
holders is  an  indication  to  The  Outlook  . 
that  his  financial  theories,  whatever  his 
financial  honor  may  be,  are  not  broad 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  public  confi- 
dence. As  The  Outlook  has  said  before 
in  commenting  upon  this  case,  it  is  clear 
that  the  policy-holders  must  have  here- 
after a  larger  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  Society's  tenormous  business  than 
they  have  ever  had  in  the  past  By 
what  plan  of  so-called  "mutualizationn 
this  voice  should  be  given  them  is  for 
experts  to  say;  but  it  is  not  for  any 
committee  of  self-styled  experts  to  say 
that  the  public  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
private  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  controversy.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  three  ways  in  which  a  public 
investigation  may  be  made :  through  the 
State  Department  of  Insurance,  through 
the  Legislature,  and  through  the  courts. 
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Unfortunately,  the  public  regards  the 
State  Department  of  Insurance  with 
some  uneasiness.  It  fears  that  the  same 
influences  of  financial  self-interest  which 
have  been  exerted  so  powerfully  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Equitable  Society  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Insurance 
Department.  It  is  also  so  widely  sup- 
posed that  certain  powerful  Wall  Street 
interests  involved  in  the  Equitable  im- 
broglio have  so  much  influence  with  the 
Legislature  that  the  public  would  not 
regard  an  investigation  by  that  body  with 
unalloyed  confidence.  But  if  the  con- 
troversy can  be  brought  into  the  courts 
in  such  a  way  that  full  testimony  as  to 
all  the  questionable  transactions  shall  be 
made  under  oath,  the  public  will  have  a 
firm  basis  upon  which  to  stand  in  making 
a  demand  for  reform'.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  enough  impartial  but  interested 
policy-holders  and  directors  can  be  found 
who  will  urge  such  an  investigation  in 
the  courts. 


We  leave  our  readers  to 
Thej^£m'*  get  their  accounts  of  the 

President's  trip  from  the 
daily  papers.  Before  our  account  could 
reach  them  it  would  be  a  twice-told  tale. 
There  is,  however,  one  incident  in  this 
trip  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  It  is  thus  reported  in  a  special 
despatch  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune :" 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  April  6. — The 
information  was  given  out  at  the  Colorado 
Midland's  headquarters  this  morning  that  the 
President's  train  on  that  road  will  be  paid 
for  at  regular  rates,  and  that  all  bills  for 
transportation  will  be  settled  through  the 
auditing  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  and  will  be  paid  for  by  the  President 
The  only  special  courtesy  which  will  be 
accepted  by  the  President  will  be  permission 
to  nde  on  the  engine  through  Red  Rock 
Canon. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  are  very 
good  reasons  why  the  President,  on  a  trip 
undertaken  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  him,  as  for  his  own  benefit  in  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people,  should  be 
the  guest  of  the  Nation — that  is,  why 
the  Nation  should  pay  his  traveling  ex- 
penses. But  there  are  very  good  reasons 
why  he  should  not  be  the  guest  of  the 


railroad  corporations.  The  United  States 
Constitution  provides  that  "no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
them  [the  United  States]  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  State."  The  reason  is  appar- 
ent. Such  acceptance  might  not  affect 
his  official  action,  but  it  would  be  sure 
to  subject  him  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
so  affected.  Such  danger  from  a  gift 
of  a  foreign  State  is  now  very  slight; 
from  a  gift  of  a  railroad  corporation  it 
is  very  great  Whether  legislators  and 
judges  are  affected  by  the  reception  of 
railroad  passes  or  not,  they  are  unques- 
tionably subjected  to  suspicion  by  accept- 
ing them.  And  the  higher  the  office 
the  more  injurious  to  the  Nation  is 
the  possibility  of  such  suspicion.  An 
official  declaration  by  the  President 
that  in  the  future  free  transportation 
would  not  be  accepted  by  him  from  any 
of  the  railroads  would  be  universally 
welcomed  by  the  country,  and  would  add 
great  strength  to  the  movement  to  pro- 
hibit all  free  passes  to  public  officials. 
Even  if  this  should  limit  Presidential 
trips,  the  advantage  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  provide  by  special  appropriation  for 
special  Presidential  expenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duty.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  raised  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  to  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  order  to  provide  for  such  special 
expenses  as  his  office  renders  desirable  if 
not  necessary.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do 
that  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  term,  as  the 
Constitution  explicitly  provides  that  the 
President's  compensation  "  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected."  But  this  does  not  prevent  an 
appropriation  for  special  expenditures, 
duly  reported  and  audited. 


With  the  passage  by  Admiral 
u^taJtoit  Rojesvensky  of  the  Straits  of 

Malacca  into  the  China  Sea, 
the  interest  and  suspense  of  the  war  uv 
stantly  turns  from  land  to  ocean.  Part 
at  least  of  the  Russian  fleet  sailed  past 
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Singapore  last  Saturday  afternoon,  hav- 
ing apparently  taken  the  most  direct 
course  from  Madagascar,  a  distance  of 
some  thirty- five  hundred  miles.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  a  section  of 
the  fleet,  including  several  of  the  battle- 
ships, took  the  longer  course  by  way  of 
Sunda  Straits,  thus  tempting  Togo  to 
divide  his  forces.  If  Viadivostok  is  the 
objective,  the  ships  have  still  another 
thirty-five  hundred  miles  to  go  after  pass- 
ing Singapore,  with  every  likelihood  of 
being  found  and  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese, whose  experience  in  naval  scouting 
and  with  the  wireless  telegraphy  should 
stand  them  in  good  stead.  Altogether 
it  certainly  looks  at  this  writing  as  if  the 
Russians  were  ready  for  battle,  and  were 
eager  to  play  a  bold  game,  knowing  that, 
if  they  can  defeat  Togo  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, the  Japanese  naval  power  will 
be  broken  for  this  war  at  least,  and  Rus- 
sian prestige,  now  sorely  tarnished,  be 
cleared  in  large  measure.  Even  if  Sai- 
gon (in  French  Indo-China,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Singapore) 
or  some  other  neutral  harbor  turns  out 
to  be  the  Russian  objective,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  temporary  stay  there  would 
avert  a  battle,  as  Admiral  Togo  could 
demand  that  the  Russians  come  out  and 
fight  tinder  pain  of  being  attacked  in  a 
neutral  harbor,  as,  in  fact,  was  done  at 
Chemulpho.  In  strength  Admiral  Ro- 
jesvensky's  fleet  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  has  six  battle-ships,  nine  cruisers, 
eight '  destroyers,  three  large  fast  mer- 
cantile ships  used  as  scouts,  and  some 
twenty  colliers  and  subsidiary  vessels. 
The  long  Stay  at  Madagascar  was  doubt- 
less spent  in  drill  and  target  practice, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  men  and 
officers  realized  that  they  were  working 
literally  for  their  lives.  Surely  the  Bal- 
tic fleet  must  have  gained  enormously 
in' efficiency  since  its  first  reckless  and 
vicious  act — the  attack  on  the  harmless 
fishing  vessels.  Just  what  force  Togo 
can  throw  against  this  fleet  is  a  little 
obscure.  He  must  have  some  vessels 
on  guard'  at  Vladivostok,  if  he  accepts 
the 'geheral  belief  that  the  three  Russian 
cruisers  there  are  repaired,  ready  for  sea, 
and  their  commanders  eager  either  again 
to  devastate  Japanese  commerce  or  to 
Come  to  the  aid  of  Admiral  Rojesvensky. 


In  battle-ships  Admiral  Togo  is  weak ; 
in  cruisers  he  is  decidedly  stronger  than 
his  enemy ;  and  he  has  a  large  force  of 
torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  many  of 
them  built  in  Japanese  ship-yards  since 
the  war  began. 


There  have  been  many 
JaPorF*«Ienn*  reports  of  the  conditions 

on  which  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  would  be  willing  to 
terminate  the  present  war,  most  of  them 
without  foundation  outside  the  active 
imagination  of  journalists.     There  is 
very  good  authority,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that,  while  the  details  of  a  pos- 
sible arrangement  between  the  two  Pow- 
ers are  open  to  modifications  in  various 
directions,  the  Japanese  will  accept  no 
conditions  which  do  not  guarantee  their 
security  from  Russian  aggression  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years.    They  have  seen 
the  steady  advance  of  Russian  power 
for  years  past,  have  made  every  effort 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and  have 
conducted  it  with  supreme  skill  and 
magnificent  courage^  and  they  do  not 
propose  to  renew  die  fight  except  at 
their  'own  time.    They  will,  of  course, 
ask  for  an  indemnity,  but  indemnity  will 
not  be  the  chief  thing  for  which  they 
will  strive.   The  supreme  thing  will  be 
terms  which  will  make  it  impossible  for 
Russia  to  move  again  aggressively  until 
Japan  has  had  a  long  period  for  recovery 
and  for  development   To  do  this  the 
Japanese  will  undoubtedly  insist  on  hold- 
ing Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  on  the  terms 
of  the  Russian  lease ;  they  will  accept 
nothing  short  of  a  protectorate  over 
Korea,  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  they 
will  insist  that  Manchuria  shall  be 
restored  to  China,  and  they  will  probably 
ask  for  an  international  guarantee  of  its 
integrity  as  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
If  they  capture  Vladivostok,  they  are 
not  likely  to  insist  upon  keeping  it,  but 
they  will  not  give  it  back  to  the  Russians 
unless  they  receive  guarantees  that  it 
will  not  be  made  a  naval  base  and  that 
no  war  fleet  shall  assemble  there.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  they  will  prob- 
ably surrender  to  its  owners  on  condi- 
tion '  that  it  shall  not  be  protected  bv 
Russian  guards,  ^w^^haracteristic 
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of  the  forehandedness  of  the  Japanese 
that  the  articles  of  capitulation  for  Port 
Arthur  were  drawn  up  by  the  legal  staff 
of  General  Nogi's  army  more  than  four 
months  before  its  surrender.  They  have 
probably  worked  out  fully  the  terms  they 
will  make  with  the  Russian  Government, 
and  it  is  not  very  hazardous  to  predict 
that  they  will  secure  these  terms. 

® 

Comment  on  the  speech  of  the 
to^u^H  EmPer(>r  of  Germany  at  Tan- 
giers  has  brought  into  clear 
light  the  changed  conditions  resulting 
from  the  disasters  of  Russia  in  the  Far 
East.    That  country  has  hung  like  a 
cloud  on  the  outskirts  of  Germany  for 
many  years  past,  and  Europe  has  been 
divided  into  two  great  groups,  with  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  in  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance, and  France  and  Russia  in  a  Dual 
Alliance.    The  Japanese  have  destroyed 
the  balance  of  power  secured  by  these 
two  coalitions.    The  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  are  so  full  and  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  are  so  heavily  taxed 
that  she  can  hardly  count  as  an  efficient 
ally  of  France,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
aggressive  movement  on  her  part  in 
the    near  future.    France  has  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
which  appears  to  have  evoked  genuine 
cordiality  of  feeling  on  both  sides  and 
has  removed  from  the  arena  of  interna- 
tional difficulties  several  vexatious  ques- 
tions, and  made  it  possible  for  the  French 
to  assume  a  certain  authority  in  Morocco 
without  consulting  Germany.  With  these 
two  Powers  Italy  appears  to  be  in  gen- 
eral sympathy,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  Austria  may  not 
improbably  throw  her  influence  in  the 
same  direction.    If  Russia  expected  to 
receive  active  aid  from  France  in  the 
contest  with  Japan,  she  has  been  entirely 
undeceived,  and  the    Russian  news- 
papers are  commenting  on  the  luke- 
warmness  of  France  and  the  friend- 
liness of  the  German  Emperor,  whose 
attitude  toward  Poland  left  the  Russian 
Government  free  to  use  in  Manchuria  a 
large  contingent  of  troops  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  detained  on  the 
western  frontier.    Both  in  St  Petersburg 
and  in  other  capitals  the  feeling  is  gen- 


eral that  in  various  ways  the  German 
Emperor  has  rendered  Russia  very  effi- 
cient service.  Indications  point  to  a 
possible  alliance  or  mutual  understand- 
ing in  the  near  future  between  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  on  one  side 
and  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
The  Mediterranean  interests  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Austria  would  naturally  draw 
those  countries  towards  the  French-Eng- 
lish coalition,  while  the  good  understand- 
ing between  England  and  Japan  would 
probably  mean  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  coalition  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  surmise, 
but  there  are  many  facts  which  make 
such  an  outcome  probable.  The  success 
of  the  Japanese  is  undoubtedly  the  be- 
ginning of  many  radical  changes. 

® 

When  M.  'Rouvier  became 
TMinT«Syh  Prime  Minister,  he  pledged 

his  Government  to  three  radi- 
cal measures :  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  by  the  annulment  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  enactment  of  some  kind  of 
income  tax,  and  the  reduction  of  the  time 
of  conscription  of  military  service  from 
three  to  two  years.  The  last  of  these 
measures  has  already  become  a  law ;  the 
term  of  service  of  conscripts  in  the  army 
will  hereafter  be  reduced  one-third,  which 
means  not  only  the  lifting  of  a  great 
burden  from  the  peasantry,  but  the  lib- 
erating of  a  great  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic force  in  France.  Under  the  new 
law  every  able-bodied  Frenchman  within 
the  age  limits  must  serve  two  years ;  but 
if  the  conscript  is  an  educated  man  and 
proposes  to  follow  a  profession,  during 
the  second  year  he  will  have  to  serve 
only  in  the  reserve,  and  will  have  time 
to  carry  on  professional  studies.  The 
passage  of  the  income  tax  is  regarded 
as  assured,  and  although  a  similar  meas- 
ure was  defeated  by  the  Senate,  it  is 
believed  that  that  body  will  now  acqui- 
esce. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  Rouvier  Ministry 
to  effect  a  complete  divorce  between 
the  State  and  the  Church.  An  attempt 
to  postpone  the  question  for  a  year 
until  another  general  election  has  taken 
place  was  overwhelmingly  defeated; 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question 
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by  referring  it  to  a  commission  which 
should  include  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  clergy  was  also  rejected;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  settled 
determination  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion at  once  and  by  direct  action 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Several 
amendments  have  been  offered  which 
it  is  believed  M.  Rouvier  will  accept, 
and  which  will  do  something  to  modify 
the  rigor  of  the  application  of  the  law. 
It  is  proposed  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment shall  take  over  all  church  buildings 
as  the  property  of  the  State,  it  shall 
allow  them  to  be  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses without  rental.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Hebrew 
clergy  shall  continue  to  receive,  so  long 
as  they  shall  live,  the  amounts  now  paid 
to  them  by  the  State,  and  that  not  until 
their  successors  take  their  places  shall 
the  Church  be  compelled  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  support  of  the  laity.  These 
changes,  if  accepted  by  the  Premier  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  will  not  change 
the  character  of  the  bill,  but  they  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  modifying  the  rigor 
of  its  application  and  dulling  the  feeling 
of  animosity  with  which  it  has  been 
received.  They  will  also,  it  may  be 
noted,  meet  the  objection  that  the  meas- 
ure will  at  once  impose  a  heavy  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  French  people. 


No  Prime  Minister  since 
Embir™«ment.  Cabinet  government  be- 
gan was  ever  more  fertile 
in  expedients  to  postpone  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  than  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
in  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain  broke  up  the  old 
Salisbury  Ministry  and  convulsed  the 
country  with  his  agitation  for  an  aban- 
donment of  England's  policy  of  free 
trade.  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  Par- 
liament Mr.  Balfour's  great  aim  has  been 
to  prevent  discussions  of  this  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  not 
always  succeeded ;  for  there  are  still 
some  occasions  when  control  of  business 
is  not  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  One  of 
these  is  the  debate  on  the  Address  at 
the  opening  of  the  sessions — a  debate 
which  is  free-for-all;  and  in  which,  so 


long  as  it  is  not  drawn  out  solely  with  a 
view  to  obstruction,  the  closure  cannot 
be  applied.  Another  of  these  occasions 
is  a  private  members'  night,  when  the 
time  of  the  House  has  been  assigned  to 
a  member,  not  of  the  Ministry,  who  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  ballot  for  private 
members'  nights,  which  takes  place  in 
the  early  days  of  each  session.  At  other 
times  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  House  discussing  the  fiscal 
question  and  to  thwart  the  Free  Trade 
Opposition  in  its  efforts  to  commit  the 
Government  to  some  definite  stand. 
But  on  the  debate  on  the  Address,  and 
more  recently  on  a  private  members' 
night,  the  Opposition  was  able  to  cir- 
cumvent Mr.  Balfour ;  and  although  on 
neither  occasion  did  they  succeed  in 
compelling  the  Government  actually  to 
define  its  position,  on  the  private  mem- 
bers' night  they  forced  Mr.  Balfour  to 
adopt  tactics  which  are  telling  more 
adversely  with  the  electorate  than  a 
straight-out  committal  of  the  Balfour 
Government  to  fiscal  reform  would  have 
done.  Then  the  Government  and  its 
following  literally  ran  away.  They  all 
left  the  House  to  prevent  their  being 
compelled  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme ;  and  thereby 
the  Government  broke  away  from  all 
traditions  of  Parliament  as  to  its  duty 
when  its  action  or  its  position  is  directly 
challenged  by  the  Opposition. 

® 

It  was  a  poor,  time-serving 
^BrieM^n  '*  expedient,  and,  as  the  as- 
tonishing by-election  at 
Brighton  has  made  clear,  it  is  telling  dis- 
astrously for  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  minis- 
terial colleagues  in  the  constituencies. 
Mr.  Gerald  Loder,  who  was  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  at  Brighton,  was  appoint- 
ed a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  sim- 
ply because  the  Government  considered 
that  he  had  a  safe  seat  and  that  he 
would  run  no  danger  when  he  went  to 
Brighton  for  re-election  after  taking 
office.  The  electoral  history  of  Brighton 
warranted  this  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  as  for  twenty  years  past 
Brighton  has  been  solidly  Tory.  But 
the  fiscal  question  plus  the  shilly-shally- 
ing of  Mr,  Balfour  proved  too  n-uch 
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even  for  aristocratic  and  Tory  Brighton, 
and  although  Mr.  Gerald  Loder  is  still  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  has  lost  his 
seat  in  the  Commons,  and  is  conse- 
quently of  no  service  to  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  been  at  his  wits'  end  in 
the  recent  ministerial  changes  due  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Wyndham  as  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
bome's  appointment  as  Earl  Milner's 
successor  as  High  Commissioner  at  Pre- 
toria.   The  Marquis  of -Salisbury  was 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
an  office  to  which  a  peer  is  rarely  ap- 
pointed— because  his  taking  office  would 
not  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  Commons 
and  give  a  constituency  an  opportunity 
of  passing  on  Mr.  Balfour's  policy.  Half 
a  dozen  changes  in  the  Ministry  arose 
out  of  the  recent  rearrangement  of  of- 
fices ;  but  in  making  these  appointments 
Mr.  Balfour  had  to  ask  himself,  not,  Who 
is  the  best  man  in  the  party  for  the  posi- 
tion ?  but,  Who  can  be  appointed  with- 
out risking  another  Government  defeat  in 
the  constituencies?    Even  the  Liberal 
whips  would  have  said  that  Brighton 
could  not  be  captured — that  it  was  hope- 
lessly Tory.    But  with  politics  as  it  is 
in  England  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
conjecture  what  even  the  most  Bourbon 
Tory  constituencies  will  do,  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  such  constituencies  war- 
rants the  course  that  the  Liberals  are 
taking  in  the  coming  general  election. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  elections  are  to 
go  by  default.    The  Liberals  have  a 
candidate  pledged  to  go  to  the  polls  in 
every  constituency  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Since  the  refer- 
New  Aspect*  of  the  t  c 
Canadian  School  Question   ence   t0   me  *-a 

nadian  separate 
schools  question  in  The  Outlook  of 
March.  25,  the  Dominion  Parliament  has 
devoted  its  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  that  subject,  and  there  have  been 
notable  changes  in  the  attitude  of  Cana- 
dian public  opinion  toward  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Government  in  regard  to  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  bill  creating 
two  new  provinces  in  the  Northwest. 
The  upshot  of  these  changes  is  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  is  now  much  more 


acceptable  to  the  Protestant  population, 
not  only  of  the  Northwest,  but  of  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  A  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  ex-Minister  of  the 
Interior,  whose  resignation  a  few  weeks 
ago  brought  on  the  present  crisis.  Mr. 
Sifton  is  the  man  under  whose  depart- 
mental administration  immigration  into 
the  Canadian  Northwest  has  so  greatly 
increased,  and,  as  an  ardent  supporter 
of  exclusive  provincial  control  of  schools, 
his  position  and  opinion  were,  next  to  the 
Premier,  the  most  important  personal 
factor  in  the  situation.  He  had  helped 
to  settle  the  Manitoba  schools  question 
some  years  ago,  and  is  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Northwest  in  the  Do- 
minion Parliament.  In  his  speech  he 
accepted  the  amendments  as  a  liberal 
compromise  from  the  political  point  of 
view ;  but  the  point  upon  which  he  spe- 
cially insisted  was  that  the  amendments 
made  a  different  measure  out  of  the  au- 
tonomy bill,  and  removed  forever  any 
fear  of  separate  schools  in  the  sense  of 
their  control  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  well  as  any  danger  of  the 
unjust  appropriation  of  public  money. 
Since  the  speech  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened. Though  there  were  divisions 
among  the  Government  supporters,  there 
was  little  harmony  among  the  Opposition, 
and  the  situation  of  any  statesman  who 
should  turn  out  Laurier  would  be  equally 
hopeless  so  far  as  concerns  united  party 
support  upon  this  question.  It  has 
divided  both  parties  ever  since  Confed- 
eration in  1867,  and  whenever  it  has 
been  debated  in  its  constitutional  and 
legal  aspects  the  confusion  has  been 
increased,  and  sectional  and  racial  tem- 
per has  been  roused.  Accordingly,  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  has  been  steadily 
toward  a  formal  compromise ;  but  the 
real  effect  has  been  a  gradual  progress 
from  schools  which  at  first  were  really 
separate  in  the  sense  of  being  clerically 
controlled  to  those  which  are  now  sepa- 
rate only  in  name,  all"  clerical  control 
being  utterly  done  away  with,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  half-hour's  religious 
teaching  after  public  school  hours,  being 
as  fully  under  Government  direction  as 
the  schools  of  the  majority.    This  point 
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should  be  strongly  emphasized,  for  there 
is  much  misapprehension  about  it.  Sepa- 
rate schools  under  Catholic  control  and 
aided  by  the  Government  are  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  our  State  Constitutions 
that  we  naturally  sympathize  with  the 
Canadians  in  their  opposition  to  any 
such  institution.  It  is  forgotten  for  the 
moment  how  essential  was  compromise 
on  religious  education  to  the  success  of 
Canadian  Confederation,  by  reason  of 
the  strong  position  of  the  French-speak- 
ing population  at  that  time.  The  hide- 
bound provisions  in  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution about  separate  schools  which 
surprise  us  were  necessary  forty  years 
ago,  but  our  neighbors  have  gone  far 
beyond  them,  and  left  to  them  only  the 
shadow  of  a  name. 


Why  should  the 

Tha  Separate  Schools  u     i  raii-j 

Practically  National  School!  SCnoOlS  De  caned 

separate  if  they 
are  not  really  such  in  the  sense  com- 
monly supposed  ?  The  only  circum- 
stance which  lends  any  significance  to 
the  name  is  that,  under  the  amendments, 
the  right  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  minority  to  have  their  school — 
a  separate  school  in  name,  but  a  public 
school  in  fact — in  a  separate  building  if 
they  wish,  is  preserved.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  Protestant  minority 
in  any  school  district  has  the  same  rights 
as  a  Catholic  minority  in  regard  to  the 
half-hour's  religious  teaching  after  school 
hours.  Where  Catholics  are  in  a  major- 
ity, and  are  able  by  that  fact  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  half-hour's  re- 
ligious instruction — from  half-past  three 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
the  children  of  Protestant  parents  need 
not  remain  if  the  parents  so  wish.  There 
is  no  compulsion.  Of  the  500,000  people 
nowin  these  new  provinces,  about  125,000 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  has  been 
officially  declared  that  many  thousands 
of  them  would  not  have  gone  there  unless 
their  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  religious 
school  instruction  had  been  assured.  That 
is  another  political  consideration  which 
has  made  a  limited  compromise  necessary, 
and  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  leading  politicians  on  both  sides. 
The  half-hour,  therefore,  is  the  only  note- 


worthy feature  of  the  separate  schools. 
They  are  liable  for  no  other  school  tax- 
ation than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
support  those  schools.    In  all  other 
respects,  in  every  detail  of  government 
control  and  oversight,  they  are  exacdy 
like  the  schools  of  the  majority.  From 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  order  of  les- 
sons is  the  same  for  all ;  so  are  the  text- 
books, the  standards  of  efficiency,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  There 
cannot  be  any  control  of  the  school  by 
any  clerical  or  sectarian  body.  There 
cannot  be  any  sectarian  teaching  between 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  Normal 
schools  of  the  new  provinces  will  give  a 
uniform  normal  training  for  all  teachers, 
and  there  will  be  uniform  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  for  all  schools  of  the 
same  grade.    There  will  be  complete 
and  absolute  control  of  all  schools  as  to 
their  government  and  conduct  by  the 
central  school  authority  created  by  the 
new  provincial  Legislature.    The  distri- 
bution of  the  legislative  grant  to  all 
schools  will  be  according  to  educational 
efficiency,  a  wise  provision  which  did 
not  apply  to  separate  schools  of  the  old 
type.    To  recapitulate,  all  the  schools 
are  alike,  except  that  where  the  trustees 
are  Protestant  there  is  Protestant  relig- 
ious teaching  from  half-past  three  to 
four,  and  where  the  trustees  are  Roman 
Catholic  there  is  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ing during  the  half-hour.    That  is  the 
only  distinction,  and  neither  Protestant 
nor  Roman  Catholic  children,  when  they 
are  in  the  minority,  need  remain  to  hear 
any  religious  teaching   against  their 
parents'  wishes. 


The  legal  repre- 

The  Standard  Oil  Company's  „     .  .  -         , V, 

Denial  sentative  of  the 

Standard  Oil 
Company,  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  has,  in  an 
open  letter,  replied  to  the  charges  made 
by  the  protesting  ministers  against  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  says,  we  think  correctly,  that 
Dr.  Gladden  is  the  only  one  of  the  prot- 
estants  who  has  given  specifications  in 
such  form  that  a  categorical  denial  can 
be  given  to  them,  and  he  quotes  from  Dr. 
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Gladden's  specification  the  following 
statement : 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  deny  that  rebates  are 
now  given  to  the  Standard,  but  the  Standard 
now  controls  about  two-thirds  of  the  railroads 
of  this  country,  and  its  power  is  exerted  in 
establishing  classification  of  freights  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  kill  competition.  Rebates 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Dodd  gives  a  denial 
as  definite,  specific,  and  categorical  as 
denial  can  well  be  made.  We  have  re- 
ported Dr.  Gladden's  accusation  with 
some  fullness.  It  is  but  just  that  we 
give  with  equal  fullness  the  denial : 

The  assertion  is  not  true.    No  such  state 
of  facts  has  ever  been  disclosed  by  any  in- 
vestigation or  supported  by  evidence  in  any 
court  of  law.   No  such  facts  exist  to  be 
proved.   The  Standard  Oil  Company  does 
not  own  a  share  of  stock  of  any  railroad 
company,  nor  does  it  control  any  railroad 
company.    Stockholders  of  the  Standard 
undoubtedly  invest  in  railroad  as  in  other 
shares,  but  stockholders  of  the  Standard  are 
not  a  majority  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  railroad  company,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  therefore  cannot  control.    The  ques- 
tion of  railway  rebates  and  Standard  con- 
trol of  railways  was  investigated  by  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  in  1900, 
and  they  reported  no  such  facts.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Standard  and  of  the  railways 
were  examined  in  relation  to  these  subjects. 
It  was  shown  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  the  rebate 
system  was  universal.   Railroads  made  their 
nominal  rates  higher  than  they  expected  to 
obtain  from  regular  shippers,  and  the  amount 
of  actual  freight  to  be  paid  was  a  matter  of 
contract.    Each  shipper  made  the  best  terms 
he  could.   The  Standard  did  not  invent  this 
system  ;  it  found  it  existing,  and  could  not  do 
business  without  submitting  to  it.   Like  all 
other  shippers,  it  made  the  best  terms  it  was 
able  to  make  with  the  railroads.    Its  refiner- 
ies were  located  at  points  where  it  could  take 
advantage  of  railway  competition.   It  also 
strove  to  give  equivalents  for  reductions  in 
freight,    ft  shipped  not  only  car-loads,  but 
train-loads.   It  provided  terminal  and  other 
facilities,  and  assumed  all  risks  of  loss.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  more  enlightened  in  these  days 
titan  in  those,  may  have  discovered  that  this 
was  all  wrong ;  but  at  that  time  the  business 
man  who  didnot  accept  that  method  would 
better  have  closed  his  shop.    The  stories 
told  of  the  immense  aggregate  of  the  rebates 
paid  to  the  Standard  were  shown  by  that 
investigation  to  be  untrue.   A  larjje  portion 
of  the  rebates  paid  were  not  discriminatory. 
They  were  paid  to  all  shippers  who  shipped 
exclusively  by  rail.   It  was  impossible  for 
any  shipper  to  know  with  certainty  what 
rates  his  competitors  were  paying.  .  .  .  The 
system  of  rebates  has,  happily,  received  the 
condemnation  of  law.  The  Standard  wel- 


comed the  change  as  a  beneficial  one.  But 
to  say  now  that  it  should  not  have  obtained 
the  best  rates  under  the  old  system  which 
its  position  enabled  it  to  obtain  is  an  impos- 
sible counsel  of  perfection.  The  evidence 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  shows  very 
clearly  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law  the  Standard  has  obeyed  it  in  every 
particular.  The  evidence  of  the  Standard 
managers  and  freight  agents  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  certificates  of  managers  and 
freight  agents  of  all  the  leading  railways  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  by  no 
rebates,  arrangements,  devices,  or  plans  of 
any  character  had  the  Standard  received  less 
rates  than  other  shippers. 

® 

This  is  the  plea  of  the 

The  American  Board    „„.„„„„    •  r   

it  Not  a  Court  attorney  pi  the  ac- 
cused. In  reporting 
it  we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  indorsing 
either  its  accuracy  or  its  adequacy.  But 
as  a  plea  in  defense  it  joins  issue  clearly 
and  definitely  with  the  accusers  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as  to  the  facts,  as  to  the  evidence 
given  in  the  investigations,  and  as  to  the 
moral  principles  by  which  business  men 
should  be  governed  under  the  condi- 
tions which  formerly  existed  in  railroad 
traffic.  The  issue  is  thus  definitely 
joined  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  To  the  accusation  the  plea  of 
not  guilty  is  interposed.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
think  it  is  proper  for  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board  to 
constitute  itself  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  and  recording  a  judgment 
upon  this  issue.  He  who  is  accused  of 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be 
tried  by  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  He 
who  is  accused  of  violating  the  standards 
of  his  Church  should  be  tried  by  the 
tribunals  of  his  Church.  Certainly  he 
should  not  be  tried  before  the  mission- 
ary body  of  another  Church  which  has 
not  even  jurisdiction  to  try  the  members 
of  the  communion  to  which  that  mission- 
ary body  belongs.  The  Prudential  Com- 
mittee was  not  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  such  an  issue.  The  members 
of  that  Committee  have  never  been 
charged  with  the  duties  of  trying  such 
issues.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of 
them  would  not  have  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  membership  on  the  Prudential 
Committee  had  they  thought  th 
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bership  on  the  Committee  involved  the 
performance  of  such  duties.  And  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  judgment  of 
such  Committee  would  be  as  little  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  friends  if  it 
pronounced  him  guilty  as  it  would  be 
accepted  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  accusers 
if  it  pronounced  him  innocent.  Nor  has 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  any  right  to  bear  any  testi- 
mony for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  respecting  the  gen- 
eral ethical  question  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  this  case.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  certain  men  demanded  that  the 
American  Board  bear  testimony  against 
theological  heresies.  The  Outlook  then 
insisted  that  the  American  Board  had  no 
right  to  set  up  any  theological  standard 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  churches.  The 
Board  is  now  called  upon  to  bear  testimony 
against  certain  ethical  practices.  The 
Outlook  now  insists  that  it  has  no  right 
to  set  up  any  ethical  standard  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  churches.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  have  bodies  in  which 
ethical  and  theological  questions  can  be 
fully  discussed  and  by  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  churches  upon  those  ques- 
tions can  be  expressed.  These  bodies 
are  the  State  and  local  Associations  and 
the  National  Council.  It  is  to  these  bodies 
that  the  discussion  which  has  suddenly 
been  injected  into  the  American  Board 
should  be  transferred.  It  is  by  these 
bodies  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Congregational  churches  should  be  ex- 
pressed. It  is  from  these  bodies  that 
utterances  should  be  demanded  setting 
forth  a  Christian  standard  by  which  the 
commercial  practices  too  common  in  our 
age  ought  to  be  tested. 

9 

Su„n  Cooiidg,  M7iss,  Sarf  Chauncey 
Woolsey,  who  died  at  her 
home  in  Newport  on  Sunday  night  last, 
was  widely  known  to  a  whole  generation 
of  readers  as  "Susan  Coolidge."  Her 
personality  was  unusually  interesting. 
She  had  marked  individuality,  delightful 
humor,  conversational  ability  of  a  rare 
order,  and -many  intellectual  resources. 
She  came  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
generations  by  dignity  of  character  and 
cultivation  of  mind  ;  her  own  education 


was  exceptionally  careful  and  thorough. 
Her  interests  were  manifold.  She  wrote 
with  great  ease,  and  her  work,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  had  a  very  delightful 
quality.  She  was  especially  fortunate  in 
writing  for  children,  and  her  stories  for 
young  readers  attained  a  wide  popularity. 
She  had  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and 
skill  as  an  editor,  and  her  knowledge  of 
books  and  her  sense  of  literature  consti- 
tuted no  small  part  of  the  capital  of 
Roberts  Brothers  at  the  time  when  the 
imprint  of  that  firm  meant  a  certain 
individuality  and  distinction.  She  was  a 
successful  translator  from  the  French. 
She  edited  and  abridged  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  De- 
laney  "  and  the  "  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Frances  Burney."  She  was  for  many 
years  a  valued  contributor  to  the  col- 
umns of  The  Outlook. 

® 

Shall  the  City  Own  its 
Subways  ? 

The  present  Subway  of  New  York 
City  was  built  by  money  borrowed  on 
the  credit  of  the  city,  and  was  leased  to 
the  Interborough  Company  on  such 
terms  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the 
debt  incurred  in  the  building  will  all  be 
paid  back  to  the  city,  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  Subway  will  then  belong  to 
the  city  absolutely,  and  it  will  not  have 
cost  die  taxpayers  a  dollar.  It  has 
already  proved  itself  so  advantageous  to 
the  public  that  additional  lines  of  much 
greater  extent  than  the  original  Subway 
are  planned,  and  so  profitable  pecuniarily 
that  private  capitalists  are  eager  to  build 
the  new  subways  with  private  capital 
and  own  them  after  they  are  built  Thus 
the  citizens  of  New  York  again  confront 
the  question  whether  the  highways  of 
this  city  shall  be  owned  by  the  city  or 
by  private  owners,  shall  be  public  high- 
ways or  private  property. 

Formerly  the  city  owned  all  its  streets. 
Upon  these  streets  passengers  were 
transported  in  cabs  and  hacks  and  omni- 
buses owned  and  operated  by  private 
capital.  When  the  horse-car,  and  later 
the  trolley-car,  came  in,  the  city  gave  a 
quasi  ownership  in  the  streets  to  cap*- 
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talists  on  condition  that  they  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  vehicles  to  carry  the 
passengers — that  is,  the  horse-cars  and 
later  the  trolley-cars.    This  ownership 
was  not  absolute.    Other  vehicles  could, 
use  the  space  occupied  by  the  tracks  in 
the  center  of  the  street,  provided  they 
*ould  get  out  of  the  way  when  the  car 
of  the  private  corporation  came  along. 
The  next  step  was  the  construction  of 
the  elevated  road.    This  elevated  road 
made  use  of  the  public  street,  and  be- 
came really  a  part  of  the  public  street, 
but  it  was  absolutely  private  property. 
No  one  could  ride  upon  it  or  walk  upo\i 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  private 
owner.    Sixth  Avenue,  under  this  sys- 
tem, is  a  two-story  street.    The  upper 
story  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation ; 
the  first  story  in  the  center  of  the  avenue 
is  owned  jointly  by  the  public  and  the 
private  corporation  ;  the  two  sides  of  the 
street  are  owned  exclusively  by  the  pub- 
lic.   New  York  City  is  now  adding  to  its 
street  system  underground  streets.  The 
question  before  the  city  is,  Shall  the  city 
own  these  underground  streets  as  it  owns 
most  of  the  aboveground  streets,  and 
used  to  own  them  all,  or  shall  it  allow 
the  ownership  of  the  underground  streets 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  capi- 
talists, as  it  has  allowed  the  second-story 
street  (the  elevated)  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  private  capitalists  ? 

The  claim  that  the  city  should  own  its 
streets  and  be  able  to  regulate  all  the 
traffic  upon  them  is  not  Socialism,  nor 
an  approach  to  Socialism.  It  is  only 
the  claim  that  what  has  nearly  always 
been  true  in  the  cities  until  within  fifty 
years  shall  continue  to  be  true :  the 
public  highways  shall  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  claim  that  the  city  should  own 
the  highways,  and  should  therefore  I  ; 
able  to  regulate  all  the  traffic  upon  the 
highways  in  the  public  interest,  does  not 
involve  the  claim  that  it  should  own  the 
vehicles  and  carry  on  the  traffic  or  any 
part  of  it.  It  may  own  the  Subway  muhr 
Broadway,  as  it  formerly  owned  Broad- 
way, and  it  may  allow  the  cars  to  be 
operated  in  the  Subway,  as  it  formerly 
illowed  the  omnibuses  to  be  operated 
in  Broadway,  by  private  enterprise, 
rhe  question  how  the  streets  shall  be 


owned  and  the  question  how  they  shall 
be  used  are  entirely  distinct.  And  these 
questions  should  be  kept  distinct  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions 
appear  to  The  Outlook  clear :  1.  The 
city  should  own  all  its  streets,  absolutely. 
2.  It  should  have  the  power  to  operate 
the  means  of  locomotion  in  those  streets 
if  circumstances  make  it  clearly  for  its 
interest  to  do  so.  On  both  these  points 
The  Outlook  agrees  absolutely  with  Mr. 
R.  Fulton  Cutting  in  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him  in  his  article  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

If  the  city  could  repeat  the  method  ' 
by  which  it  provided  for  the  building  of 
the  present  Subway,  that  is,  if  it  could 
loan  its  credit  for  the  building  of  the 
subways  of  the  future,  and  lease  the 
subways  on  terms  such  as  would  provide 
for  the  repayment  of  the  cost,  principal 
and  interest,  in  a  limited  time,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  public  would 
indorse  this  course  with  the  same  sub- 
stantial unanimity  with  which  it  indorsed 
that  course  six  years  ago.1  The  advantage 
to  the  public  of  this  policy  is  too  apparent 
to  be  called  in  question.  But  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  the  city  cannot 
borrow  money,  even  for  the  purchase  of 
property  or  the  construction  of  works 
which  will  be  directly  profitable  to  the  city, 
beyond  an  explicitly  defined  limit.  And 
that  limit  has  been  already  nearly  reached. 
Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  late  Comptroller  of  the  ' 
city  of  New  York,  gives  on  another  page 
reasons  why  this  Constitutional  provis- 
ion should  be  modified.  The  Outlook 
agrees  with  him.  But  it  will  take  at  least 
two  years  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and 
the  need  of  better  transit  facilities  is 
immediate  and  pressing.  What  ought 
to  be  done?  One  thing  clearly  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Private  capitalists  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  own  the  future  sub- 
ways of  the  city.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  increased  value  of  the 
assessed  property  in  the  city  gives  power 
to  borrow  the  necessary  money,  or  until 
such  an  amendment  as  Mr.  Coler  sug- 
gests can  be  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, than  to  give  away  or  sell  any  more 
of  the  streets  of  the  city  to  private  capital- 
ists— whether  they  be  streets  on  the 

■See  The  Outlook  for  April  29,  1899,  page  949. 
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ground,  under  the  ground,  or  in  the  air. 
The  present  Subway,  has  been  built  by  a 
private  corporation,  on  money  furnished 
on  the  credit  of  the  city,  and  leased  on 
such  terms  that  the  cost  will  be  paid  for, 
with  a  reasonable  interest  thereon,  in 
fifty  years,  and  is  therefore  now  city 
property.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  new  subways  may  be 
built  on  money  furnished  on  the  credit 
of  private  capital,  on  such  terms  that  the 
cost  will  be  paid  back  to  the  capitalists, 
principal  and  interest,  in  fifty  years,  in 
addition  to  a  fair  profit  for  operating 
the  subways  during  that  time,  and  the 
subways  then  belong  to  the  city,  not  to 
the  builders. 

The  city  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.  They  have  put 
their  time  and  their  business  sagacity  at 
the  service  of  the  municipality  with  a  pub- 
lic spirit  not  often  paralleled,  and  with 
resultant  benefits  to  New  York  which 
we  think  have  never  been  equaled  in 
any  American  city.  The  best  reward  for 
a  great  service  is  an  opportunity  to  ren- 
der a  still  greater  service.  The  Outlook 
appeals  to  the  members  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  to  make  their  proved 
sagacity  again  available  for  the  public, 
and  to  contrive  some  method  by  which 
the  new  subways  can  be  built  for  the  city 
and  owned  by  the  city ;  and,  at  whatever 
cost  of  temporary  inconvenience,  to  use 
all  their  power  and  put  all  their  deservedly 
great  influence  against  any  scheme,  how- 
ever fathered  or  supported,  which  threat- 
ens to  make  the  underground  highways  of 
the  metropolis  private  property. 

The  Scapegoat 

Miss  Tarbell,  in  her  "  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,"  reports  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  by  Mr.  Frank  Rocke- 
feller before  a  Congressional  Committee 
in  1876: 

We  had  in  Cleveland  at  one  time  about 
thirty  establishments;  but  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  was  formed,  and  the 
Cleveland  companies  were  told  that  if  they 
didn't  sell  their  property  to  them  it  would  be 
valueless;  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
railroad  and  oil  men ;  that  they  would  buy  all 
they  could,  and  that  all  they  didn't  buy 


would  be  totally  valueless,  because  they 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  South 
Improvement  Company ;  and  the  result  was  1 
that  out  of  thirty  or  forty  there  were  only 
four  or  five  that  didn't  sell. 

She  adds  the  testimony  of  one  witness 
to  the  effect  that  his  company  was  com- 
pelled by  this  combination  to  sell  their 
property  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
considerably  less  than  the  property  cost, 
and  "  at  about  forty  or  forty-five  per  cent.  j 
less  than  its  value."   We  report  this 
specific  instance  because  the  facts  are 
apparently  well  authenticated,  and  be- 
cause the  immorality  of  the  transaction 
is  universally  conceded.    For  it  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  two 
months  after  this  combination  had  been 
made  it  was  formally  dissolved,  and 
has  since  been  publicly  condemned  by 
leading  representative  men  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.    Allegations  that  sim- 
ilar combinations  with  the  railroads  have 
been  since  made  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  have  been  repeatedly  made  and 
as  repeatedly  denied.1  Whether  the  allega- 
tions or  denials  are  true  we  do  not  here  , 
consider;  true  or  false,  they  constitute  ( 
the  gravamen  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
against  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

It  is  unquestionably  wrong  to  compel 
a  man  to  sell  his  property  for  less  than 
its  value,  by  threatening  to  destroy  its 
value  altogether  if  the  owner  does  not 
sell.  Why  ?  Not  because  it  is  against 
the  law.  If  such  an  act  were  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  it  would  still  be  immoral 
Not  because  it  violates  the  ethical  stand- 
ards current  in  the  community.  If  the 
act  were  so  veiled  or  so  defended  as  not 
to  violate  the  current  standards  of  mo- 
rality, or  if  those  standards  were  so  low 
that  the  act,  if  successful,  were  com- 
mended, not  condemned,  it  would  still 
be  immoral.  Such  conduct  is  wrong 
because  it  violates  ethical  laws  which 
are  recognized  as  authoritative  by  the 
educated  conscience;  laws  which  are 
interpreted  by  the  precepts  of  Jesas 
Christ  and  by  the  older  Hebrew  law  and 
Hebrew  prophets.  It  violates  the  Golden 
Rule.    It  is  not  treating  one's  neighbor 

1  See  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  OC 
Company,"  by  E.  H.  Montague,  pp.  34- JO,  and  testi- 
mony therein  cited.  See  also  letter  of  Mr.  S.  C  T.  i 
Dodd,  the  counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Connmry. 
part  published  on  another  page  ot  this  «ue. 
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as  one.  would  wish  his  neighbor  to  treat 
him.  It  is  not  loving  one's  neighbor  as 
one's  self.  It  makes  of  commerce  a  form 
of  war  instead  of  a  form  of  co-operation. 
It  makes  acquisition,  not  service,  the  end 
of  industrial  life. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  Ameri- 
can pride  if  we  could  believe  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  the  only  man  who,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business,  has  departed 
from  the  ethical  standards  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  the  only  combination  of  men  in 
America  whose  profits  have  been  made 
by  "  despoiling  citizens  of  their  honest 
gains  and  shutting  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity against  them,"  to  quote  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  indictment  of  that  corporation. 
But,  in  fact,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  in  America  who  regard  commerce 
as  a  kind  of  war,  not  as  a  form  of  co- 
operation; and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  regard  acquisition,  not 
service,  as  the  end  of  industrial  life. 
Every  railroad  rate  war  is  an  endeavor 
by  one  combination  of  men  to  destroy 
the  competing  industry  of  another  com- 
bination of  men.    Every  bloodless  tour- 
nament on  "  'Change  "  is  an  endeavor  by 
one  group  of  speculators  to  ruin  the  op- 
posing group  of  speculators  and  transfer 
the  money  of  their  rivals  to  their  own 
pockets.    The  very  jargon  of  the  Street, 
in  which  these  competing  rivals  are  des- 
ignated as  "bulls"  and  "bears,"  indi- 
cates that,  by  those  most  familiar  with 
the  facts,  the  Street  is  regarded  as  an 
arena,  and  speculation  as  a  brutal  game. 
Every  money-lender  who  watches  for  his 
debtor's  injury  that  he  may  foreclose  his 
mortgage  and  buy  the  property  in  at  a 
profit,  every  village  trader  who  under- 
sells his  competitor  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  out  of  the  trade  and  getting 
rid  of  a  rival,  does  on  a  smaller  scale 
what  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  charged 
with  doing  on  a  large  scale.    And  moral 
principles  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  transactions  in  which  they 
are  represented.    We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  a  majority  of  Americans  are 
governed  by  the  Golden  Rule  in  the 
organization  and  ordering  of  their  trade. 
But  certainly  there  is  a  minority  who 
are   not  so  governed,  and  it  is  a  large 
one. 


We  object  to  the  present  campaign 
against  Mr.  Rockefeller  because  it  is' a 
misdirected  campaign ;  because,  however 
moral  are  the  motives  which  inspire  it, 
the  effects  are  immoral ;  because  it  turns 
the  indignation  of  the  National  con- 
science away  from  a  National  wrong- 
doing; because  it  promotes  National 
pride  instead  of  cultivating  National 
humility ;  because  its  effect  is  to  make 
men  plume  themselves  on  their  superior 
holiness  who  in  fact  lack  not  the  spirit 
but  only  lack  the  ability  to  make  of  trade 
a  successful  war ;  because  it  singles  out 
one  illustrious  example  of  a  pernicious 
system  and  leaves  the  system  itself  un- 
rebuked ;  because  it  thus  tends  to  Phar- 
isaism, not  to  public  and  general  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  The  passage 
The  Outlook  would  like  to  recommend 
to  the  clergy  of  America  to  preach  on 
next  Sunday  is  this : 

These  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in 
Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they 
were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem?  I  tell  you,  Nay;  but  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement,  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  the  High 
Priest  was  to  select  two  goats,  and,  sac- 
rificing one,  was  to  confess  over  the 
other  "  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in 
all  their  sins,"  and  this  goat  was  to  be 
sent  off  into  the  wilderness  to  be  seen 
no  more.  The  modern  method  lacks 
one  essential  feature  of  the  ancient  ritual. 
All  the  sins  of  the  children  of  America 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  their  sins 
are  put  on  John  D.  Rockefeller,  but  with- 
out confessing  them  as  the  sins  of  the 
American  people,  and  without  any  self- 
sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  them.  Such  a  use 
of  the  scapegoat  serves  no  valuable  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  require  much  peni- 
tence to  say,  You  have  done  the  things 
you  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  you 
have  left  undone  the  things  you  ought 
to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in 
you.  It  does  not  require  much  piety  tp 
say,  God  be  merciful  to  you  a  sinner. 
It  requires  very  little  courage  to  preach 
against  the  sins  of  a  very  successful 
sinner  to  a  congregation  of  very  moder- 
ately successful  sinners.  It  is  against 
the  folly  and  the  sin  which  measures  sue- 
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cess  by  the  largeness  of  acquisition,  not 
by  the  greatness  of  service  ;  which  says, 
every  day  but  Sunday,  He  that  would  be 
greatest  among  you  let  him  be  richest  of 
all,  that  the  Church  and  the  ministry 
should  bear  witness.  It  is  against  that 
spirit  of  acquisitiveness  which  defiles  and 
degrades  and  dishonors  this  otherwise 
great  agd  and  great  people  that  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  should  arouse 
the  National  conscience ;  and  they  should 
so  arouse  it  that  each  man  will  re-read 
the  record  of  his  own  life,  not  that  of  his 
fellow,  and  will  hale,  not  his  more  success- 
ful competitor,  but  himself,  before  that 
awakened  conscience  for  Christly  judg- 
ment. 

® 

A  Lenten  Meditation 

The  differences  between  the  back- 
ground of  landscape,  costume,  and  habit 
against  which  the  figure  of  the  Christ 
moves,  and  the  background  against  which 
we  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  are  so 
many  and  so  great  that  the  modern  mind 
is  unable  to  grasp  them,  to  be  at  home 
with  them,  to  hold  the  later  in  real 
sequence  with  the  earlier  time.  The 
old  time  seems  touched  with  a  certain 
unreality — it  is  so  strange  in  all  its 
appearances,  so  remote  in  all  its  acces- 
sories. In  the  heart  of  the  tremendous 
life  which  throbs  in  the  great  modern 
thoroughfares,  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  desert  are  hardly  to  be  realized, 
the  simplicity  of  thought  and  habit  and 
occupation  in  that  earlier  time  hardly  to 
be  comprehended.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
there  flashes  on  the  imagination  an  alien 
world ;  the  sailor  hears  the  church  bells 
ringing  in  the  village  of  his  boyhood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world ;  the  roar  and 
thunder  of  the  surf  sound  in  the  ear  of 
the  man  who  walks  in  the  glare  of  the 
street  on  a  midsummer  afternoon;  but 
these  memories  are  so  brief,  so  elusive, 
that  they  seem  like  dreams  of  the  imag- 
ination rather  than  like  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  things  that  have  been.  The 
Christ  is  not  forgotten  by  a  host  of  those 
who  never  enter  the  places  consecrated  to 
his  memory  and  service;  but  he  seems 
so  far  in  the  past  that  they  no  longer 
realize  him  as  a  living  Christ,  nor  do 
they  think  of  the  stream  of  vitality  he 


poured  into  society  as  a  present  and 
rising  force  in  human  affairs. 

There  have  been  ages  Which  have 
lived  too  much  with  the  past ;  this  age 
lives  too  little.    It  is  so  self-centered,  so 
engrossed  with  the  work  of  the  moment, 
that  it  fails  to  realize  how  much  of  its 
wealth  of  achievement,  health,  order, 
knowledge,  power,  it  has  inherited,  and 
how  little,  comparatively,  it  has  made 
for  itself.    The  age  is  great  in  its  pro- 
ductivity because  so  many  earlier  ages 
have  worked  for  it;  it  is  the  harvests 
of  their  sowing  which  fill  our  granaries 
to  bursting.    We  are  largely  what  the 
fathers  have  made  us;  the  life  of  the 
past  lives  in  our  minds  and  bodies,  for 
the  life  of  the  race  is  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  influence,  tendency,  energy, 
character.    The  stamp  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  desert  is  on  us  all,  and  deep  in 
our  natures  sleep  the  instincts  which 
controlled  our  remotest  ancestors.  Day 
before  yesterday  we  were  wandering  in 
deserts ;  yesterday  we  built  great  cities 
for  ourselves;  to-day  we  are  swinging 
great  hammers  and  driving  great  wheels 
in  the  perfecting  of  material  civilization ; 
who  shall  say  what  we  shall  be  doing 
to-morrow?    To-morrow  we  may  turn 
the  leisure  that  comes  with  wealth  to  the 
fashioning  of  a  really  human  social  order, 
we  may  concentrate  our  energies  on  intel- 
lectual interests  with  a  passion  that  shall 
drive  back  the  mist  of  ignorance  which 
hangs  round  the  world,  we  may  turn  to 
God  after  having  tried  all  nearer  conso- 
lations to  find  in  him,  at  last,  the  only 
real  solution  of  the  problem.    No  one 
can  tell  what  we  shall  be  to-morrow ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  what 
we  are  to-day.    We  have  been  hunters, 
fighters,  wanderers,  explorers,  builders  of 
cities ;  now  we  are  makers  and  sellers,  of 
immense  energy  and  skill ;  hereafter  we 
shall  cease  to  be  merchants,  and  life  will 
take  on  some  other  aspect  and  pour 
itself  in  other  activities. 

And  yet  men  will  always  have  the 
same  needs,  be  subject  to  the  same 
temptations,  stand  in  peril  of  their  souls 
from  the  old  enemies.  The  time  will 
come  when  this  age  will  seem  as  remote 
and  unreal  and  its  great  figures  as  spectral 
and  shadowy  as  the  first  century  and  its 
men  seem  to  us ;  but  how  intensely  the 
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age  lives  to-day  and  how  masterful  is  the 
vitality  of  the  men  who  command  its 
forces  and  shape  its  courses  1  The 
desert  is  not  more  remote  from  our 
thought  than  this  age  will  some  day  be 
from  the  thought  of  our  successors  ;  but 
their  world  will  be  largely  what  we  make 
it;  their  freedom  will  rest  on  our  toil, 
their  joy  in  the  beautiful  on  our  strug- 
gle with  the  ugly.    So  the  ages  flow 
together,  and  men  change  their  occupa- 
tions without  changing  their  nature.  The 
unreality  of  the  past  lies  in  our  absorp- 
tion in  the  present ;  it  lives  in  our  pres- 
ent, but  our  sight  fails  to  penetrate  and 
recognize  it.    Our  temptation  does  not 
come  to  us  in  desert  places,  but  it  comes 
with  all  the  certainty  with  which  it  came 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  our  spirits  are 
not  tested  by  the  offers  of  world-wide 
power,  of  the  service  of  nature  to  our 
personal  needs ;  but  are  modern  allure- 
ments less  beguiling  than  those  of  the 
older  day  ?    Is  the  soul  safer  than  in  the 
time  of  Christ  ?    Has  the  tragedy  of  ill- 
spent,  intemperate,  lustful,  selfish  living 
lost  anything  of  its  terror  and  shame  ? 

® 

A  Teacher  from  Fairy- 
land 

When  Hans  Christian  Andersen  wrote 
"  The  Story  of  My  Life,"  he  described 
conditions  in  his  boyhood  which  seemed 
at  the  moment  to  present  unsurmount- 
able  obstacles  to  escape  from  the  narrow- 
est circumstances.  Seen,  however,  in 
the  light  of  his  complete  career,  few  boy- 
hoods could  have  been  more  fortunate ; 
and  the  biography  of  this  erratic  man  of 
genius  is  one  of  those  fairy  tales  in  which 
modern  life  has  been  peculiarly  rich. 
For  the  essence  of  a  fairy  story  is  the 
transformation  of  the  meanest  surround- 
ings into  the  most  princely  conditions ; 
of  the  obscurest  and  most  unpromising 
person  into  the  most  distinguished  and 
favored  recipient  of  Fortune's  gifts. 
Andersen's  greatest  good  fortune,  as  Mr. 
Harboe  points  out  in  his  article  in  this 
number  of  The  Outlook,  was  in  his  own 
nature  and  temperament.  He  was  one 
of  the  happy  company  of  those  who  are 
born  to  be  children  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 


Andersen's  faults,  like  his  virtues,  grew 
out  of  his  childlike  spirit,  and  all  his  work 
is  rooted  in  it.  He  wrote  about  children ; 
but  above  all  he  thought  as  a  child,  and 
wrote  as  a  child  would  write  if  it  had 
command  of  the  gifts  of  expression.  No 
man  could  have  done  by  any  training 
or  observation  what  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  did.  To  the  very  end  he  had 
the  fresh  feeling,  the  sense  of  wonder, 
the  naiveti,  the  power  of  quaint  obser- 
vation and  of  semi-humorous  comment, 
which  belong  to  children.  He  never  lost 
the  happy  faculty  of  endowing  inanimate 
things  with  life,  of  humanizing  animals, 
of  imparting  his  own  thought  and  will  to 
the  world  about  him.  He  was  as  truly 
a  myth-maker  as  those  earliest  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  He  was  never  a  preacher,  and 
the  smell  of  didacticism  was  not  on  his 
garments;  yet  he  was  a  most  effect- 
ive teacher  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
things  of  life.  His  imagination  was 
never  divorced  from  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness of  observation  and  a  certain  keen- 
ness of  judgment. 

Because  he  was  a  child  Andersen  was 
also  an  artist.  In  our  busy  time  he 
played ;  and  perhaps  his  chief  service  to 
his  generation  and  to  other  generations 
will  be  the  example  he  set  of  being  at 
home  in  the  world  by  using  his  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  his  hands;  of  serving  the 
Lord  by  being  happy  as  well  as  serving 
him  by  doing  things ;  of  living  as  if  the 
world  were  a  place  built  by  a  Divine 
Father  for  the  welfare  of  his  children. 
Very  few  people  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  childhood  when  Andersen  wrote 
"  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  in  nothing 
has  there  been  a  greater  change  than 
in  the  attitude  of  education,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  home  toward  childhood. 
Then  children  were  neglected ;  now  they 
are  the  centers  of  the  interest  of  the 
whole  intelligent  world.  Then  childhood 
was  regarded  as  an  idle  period,  to  be 
looked  after  physically,  but,  in  its  earlier 
years  at  least,  having  no  intellectual  or 
spiritual  significance  ;  to-day  it  is  agreed 
that  the  first  six  years  of  a  child's  life 
are  probably  the  most  important  in  its 
whole  career  for  educational  purposes, 
and  that  it  learns  more  during  that  plastic 
time  than  in  all  the  rest  of  its  conscious 
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life  so  far  as  fundamental  ideas  and  re- 
lations are  concerned.  The  old  man 
-who  said  that  he  had  been  doubly  un- 
fortunate because  when  he  was  a  child 
nobody  was  interested  in  childhood  and 
everybody  was  reverential  to  old  age, 
and  now  that  he  had  become  old  nobody 
was  interested  in  old  age  but  everybody 
was  reverential  toward  childhood,  stated 
a  fact  in  a  picturesque  way.  For  that 
matter,  age  has  lost  its  terrors  since  men 
have  learned  that  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
child  in  the  man  that  keeps  him  fresh, 
inventive,  creative,  and  interesting. 

Andersen  was  the  creator  of  a  literature 
of  the  highest  value.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  bring  Americans  to  make  a  just 
valuation  of  the  different  interests  of  life 
and  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  instead 
of  a  material  scale  of  values  than  to  be 
brought  up  on  fairy  stories.  Everything 
on  this  continent  tends  to  intensify  the 
practical  mind.  A  foreigner  has  said, 
not  with  entire  truthfulness  but  with 
some  insight,  that  this  is  a  country  of 
every  possible  convenience  and  very  few 
comforts.  The  ministry  to  the  active 
life  could  hardly  be  more  skillful  or 
complete,  but  the  ministry  to  the  spirit 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  What  Amer- 
icans need  is  the  education  of  the  imag- 
ination. We  not  only  need  children  who, 
instead  of  being  precocious,  shall  be 
unconscious,  frolicsome,  and  gay,  but 
men  and  women  who  live  through  the 
imagination  as  well  as  through  the  prac- 
tical activities. 

Lowell  was  once  passing  a  great  build- 
ing near  the  Paddington  Station  in  Lon- 
don, when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
an  inscription  over  the  entrance : "  Home 
for  Incurable  Children."  Turning  to  the 
friend  who  was  with  him,  he  said,  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  "  They'll  take  me  there 
some  day."  Like  all  men  of  creative 
imagination  and  artistic  gift,  the  author 
of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  was  a  child  at 
heart  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
qualities  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  his  fel- 
lowship with  children,  his  ability  to  put 
himself  into  their  world  and  to  care 
instinctively  for  the  things  with  which 
and  in  which  they  lived.  Great  as  were 
his  tasks  and  virile  as  was  his  strength, 
he  always  had  access  to  the  world  of 
childhood,  and  he  brought  from  it  that 


perennial  freshness  of  spirit  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  vitalizing  religious 
teachers  of  his  time.  Men  have  been 
slow  to  perceive  that  to  be  young  is  to 
touch  the  world  in  which  we  live  with  our 
spirits  as  well  as  with  our  hands ;  that 
mechanical  tasks  make  us  old,  while  the 
works  that  are  done  in  the  light  of  the 
imagination  renew  the  joy  and  strength 
of  youth  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  is  often  but  a  step  from  the  world  of 
business  to  the  world  of  art;  but  that 
step  leads  from  the  world  of  age  to  that 
of  youth,  from  the  activities  which  ex- 
haust to  those  which  nourish.  What 
Americans  need  most  to-day  is  not  more 
technical  training  or  wider  activities; 
their  aptitudes  and  conditions  compel 
the  one  and  evoke  the  others.  Their 
need  is  a  greater  love  for  fairy  tales  I 

We  have  done  almost  everything  in 
this  country  except  make  fairy  tales. 
We  were  mature  men  when  we  settled 
the  continent,  and  our  earliest  books 
were  chiefly  records  of  things  done  or 
reports  of  actual  conditions.    They  have 
a  gray  and  faded  look,  as  if  they  had 
been  written  by  old  men.    When  we 
ventured  a  little  way  into  the  world  be- 
yond the  hills,  we  sought  refuge  in  visions 
of  the  Last  Great  Day,  or  took  our  souls 
to  pieces  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  out 
how  complete  and  destructive  was  the 
supremacy  of  the  principle  of  evil  within 
them.    We  learned  early  to  work  with 
tireless  hands;  we  are  only  beginning 
to  learn  to  play  with  quick  imagination. 
Americans  began  as  a  grown-up  race. 
There  are  no  myths,  naive  ballads,  love 
poetry,  almost  no  legends,  in  our  early 
literature ;  there  are  discussions  of  the- 
ology, reports  of  explorations,  and  a  few 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  the  super- 
natural.   We  are  a  nation  without  a 
childhood.    In  these  later  years  we  are 
beginning  to  get  back  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  child.    We  are  learning  the 
value  of  play,  we  are  beginning  to  live 
out-of-doors,  we  are  cultivating  a  sense 
of  ease  as  well  as  a  sense  of  restraint. 
Such  grown-up  children  as  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  have  a  special  message  for 
America,  and  such  books  as  his  ought 
to  be  text-books  in  every  home  where 
the  Americans  of  the  future  are  being 
trained. 


Shall  New  Tork  Own 
Its  Subways? 

The  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Coler  in  the  following  articles  has  a 
special  and  immediate  interest  to  the  citizen  of  New  York ;  but  it  also  concerns  every 
public-spirited  man  throughout  the  country,  whatever  his  place  of  residence,  who 
wishes  to  aid  in  the  development  of  American  municipal  life  and  government 
Mr.  Cutting  reviews  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  present  Subway,  and  outlines 
the  practical  possibility  of  operation  as  well  as  ownership  of  future  subways  by  the 
city.  Mr.  Coler  describes  the  financial  obstacles  which  have  prevented  the  city  in  the 
past  from  itself  undertaking  the  construction  of  great  public  works,  and  points  out  a 
feasible  method  of  overcoming  these  obstacles.  He  chooses  the  dock  system  to  illus- 
trate his  theory,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  difficulties  and  solution  of  the  Sub- 
way problem.  We  comment  more  fully  elsewhere  on  the  general  principles  involved 
in  these  interesting  and  instructive  papers  by  Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Coler. — The 
Editors. 

A  Calm  View  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Situation 

By  R.  Fulton  Cutting 

Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Union 


THE  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Rapid  Transit  development  and 
its  control  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable feeling — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  advocates  of 
either  conservative  or  radical  views  to 
consider  it  dispassionately.    At  the  hear- 
ings in  Albany  there  has  been  mani- 
fested a  great  deal  of  misconception  of 
the  real  purpose  and  significance  of 
opposing  views.    Neither  side  seems 
able  to  give  credit  for  what  is  meritori- 
ous in  the  other's  position.    It  should, 
however,  be  possible  for  one  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  question  to  take  a  calm 
view  of  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  he 
is  able  to  do  so  that  the  writer  ventures 
the  following  observations. 

In  1 900  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion made  a  contract  with  the  McDon- 
ald Syndicate  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  present  Subway.  This 
was  the  consummation  of  a  long  period 
of  anxious  and  laborious  effort.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  had  been 
about,  hat  in  hand,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade  capitalists  to  undertake  the  enter- 


prise. They  could  not  induce  any  one 
of  them  to  consider  it  After  many 
disappointments,  they  finally  found  in 
Messrs.  McDonald  and  Belmont  a  con- 
tractor and  a  banker  with  sufficient 
pluck  and  enterprise  to  undertake  the 
project  upon  certain  conditions  which 
the  Commission  gladly  assented  to.  The 
contract  was  signed  amid  general  accla- 
mation. The  satisfaction  of  the  public 
seemed  to  be  widespread.  It  is  true  that 
the  Commission  had  the  warrant  of  a 
referendum  authorizing  the  city  to  con- 
struct the  Subway  itself ;  but  die  Com- 
missioners conscientiously  hesitated  to 
invest  the  city's  money  in  an  enterprise 
which  private  capital  regarded  as  of 
dubious  promise. 

The  contract  with  the  McDonald  Syn- 
dicate was  more  advantageous  to  the 
city  than  any  franchise  which  had  been 
let  for  many  decades,  and  certainly 
marked  a  step  forward  in  the  city's  con- 
servation of  franchise  value.  Under  the 
contract  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  construction  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  city  does  not  represent,  as  some 
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suppose,  a  net  loss  to  the  city  of  that 
amount,  as  the  entire  total  of  the  city's 
expenditure  conies  back  through  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Construction  under  contract  was  speed- 
ily commenced.  It  was  found  that  the 
engineering  difficulties  were  not  as  seri- 
ous as  had  been  anticipated,  or  perhaps 
it  is  fairer  to  state  that  the  genius  of  the 
engineer  triumphed  over  obstacles  with 
unexpected  ease. 

In  May,  1902,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  was  incorporated.  It 
first  issued  $25,000,000  of  capital  stock, 
of  which  $1 3,600,000  was  used  to  acquire 
the  $6,000,000  of  stock  and  all  the  inter- 
est of  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Con- 
struction Company  (the  McDonald  Syn- 
dicate), $9,000,000  of  the  balance  was 
offered  to  the  stockholders  of  the  last- 
named  company  at  par,  and  $2,400,000 
sold  at  110.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  the  stock  was  increased  to  $35, 
000,000,  and  the  additional  $10,000,000 
issued  for  the  construction  of  the  Brook- 
lyn extension  was  offered  and  sold  to 
die  stockholders  at  par.  The  market 
price  of  the  Interborough  Company's 
stock  is  now  213,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  stockholders  expect  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  approximately  10 
per  cent,  upon  their  issued  capital.  The 
situation  to-day,  then,  differs  from  that 
existing  previous  to  the  execution  of  the 
McDonald  contract  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars. First,  the  problems  of  under- 
ground construction  have  been  success- 
fully solved,  and  the  uncertainties  upon ' 
this  ground  which  largely  affected  the 
investment  of  capital  have  been  removed. 
Second,  the  remunerative  properties  of 
the  enterprise  are  assured,  and  private 
capital  may  safely  undertake  it  from  this 
standpoint.  The  city  has  paid  hand- 
somely to  ascertain  knowledge  with  ref- 
erence to  these  particulars.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  it  best  profit  by  the 
information  derived  through  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  first  Subway  ? 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  success  of  the 
project  was  already  reasonably  assured, 
the  Citizens'  Union  framed  and  secured 
the  introduction  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Els- 
berg  Rapid  Transit  Bill."  This  measure 
was  intended  to  increase  the  powers  of 


the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  profit  by  its  experience  and 
thus  qualify  it  to  render  the  city  the  most 
effective  service.  Some  of  the  minor 
provisions  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  and  are  embodied  in  meas- 
ures now  pending  before  the  Legislature. 
Upon  two  points,  however,  there  was  an 
irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Rapid  Transit  Act  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  the  bidder  for  construction  of  a 
subway  to  lease  it  for  at  least  thirty-five 
years.  The  Elsberg  Bill  sought  to  repeal 
this  compulsory  joining  of  the  contracts 
and  to  give  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion power  in  its  discretion  to  accept 
offers  for  construction  and  operation  from 
separate  bidders.  It  did  not,  however, 
in  any  way  prevent  the  Commission 
from  letting  both  contracts  to  the  same 
bidder.  Second,  the  Elsberg  Bill  gave  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  permission  to 
lease  or  operate  the  subway  as  the 
occasion  might  seem  to  demand.  If  the 
release  of  possible  bidders  for  construc- 
tion from  the  obligation  to  operate  the 
road  would  increase  competition  in  the 
bidding  for  construction  and  thereby 
induce  lower  bids,  it  would  certainly 
seem  proper  to  pursue  this  course,  un- 
less there  should  be  cogent  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  The  general  law 
demands  that  the  City  Departments 
shall  extend  the  privileges  of  com- 
petition for  contracts  and  supplies  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  Commission, 
however,  urges  that  the  compulsory  join- 
ing of  the  contracts  for  construction  and 
operation  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
this  will  operate  powe/fully  to  insure 
speedy  construction.  It  would  supply  a 
motive  to  the  builder,  as  the  sooner  he 
arrives  at  the  remunerative  epoch  of  the 
enterprise  the  sooner  will  he  realize  his 
profit.  This  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
theory,  and  it  has  no  doubt  hastened  the 
completion  of  the  present  Subway.  That 
some  expedient  to  hasten  construction  is 
necessary  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  protracted 
history  of  nearly  every  public  work  con- 
ducted by  the  city.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, incredible  that  a  less  costly  expe- 
dient could  not  be  discovered,  as  die 
measurable  elimination  of  competition 
for  construction  is  a  grave  departure 
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from  ordinary  business  principles.  But 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  sees 
another  objection  to  this  provision.  If 
the  contracts  were  separated  and  the 
construction  undertaken  before  the  city 
had  been  able  to  secure  a  lessee,  it  might 
find  itself  with  a  subway  completed  and 
no  lessee.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  public  pressure  for  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  new  work  would  necessi- 
tate the  acceptance  of  some  very  unsatis- 
factory bid,  and  the  city  would  sacrifice 
its  property  to  the  reckless  demand  of 
would-be  patrons  of  the  road.  So  long 
as  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  oper- 
ate a  subway,  there  is  some  validity  in 
this  objection,  but  with  this  added  power 
no  danger  exists  of  its  being  obliged  to 
make  an  unprofitable  lease.  It  cannot 
at  least  be  victimized  by  alien  interests. 
But  the  Commission  fears  that  this  alter- 
native involves  dangerous  possibilities. 

Is  there  really  any  serious  menace 
involved  in  granting  the  Commission  the 
alternative  power  to  operate  a  subway  if 
in  its  judgment  the  occasion  demanded 
it  ?  Let  us  suppose  by  some  stretch  of 
the  imagination — for  the  probability  is 
remote — that  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion was  finally  compelled  by  the  inabil- 
ity to  secure  a  lessee  to  operate  the 
subway  itself.  I  say  that  probability  is 
remote,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cor- 
porations to-day  controlling  transporta- 
tion, would  ever  give  the  city  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  in  direct  operation 
if  they  could  possibly  secure  a  lease,  and 
as  the  disposition  of  the  Commission  is 
altogether  favorable  to  leasing,  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  together  would  not  be 
appreciable.  But  nevertheless,  suppos- 
ing that  the  Commission  was  driven  to 
avail  itself  of  the  dreaded  alternative. 
The  Commission  is  a  non-political  body ; 
it  is  under  no  partisan  pressure,  and 
would  enjoy,  therefore,  the  same  free- 
dom in  the  selection  of  transportation 
officers  as  any  board  of  railroad  direct- 
ors. No  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  parti- 
san demands  would  be  involved  in  its 
operation  of  the  subway.  The  unique 
constitution  of  the  Commission  at  least 
delivers  it  from  this  frequently  urged 
objection  to  municipal  operation. 

The  Commission  would  have  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  its  employees  than  a 


private  corporation,  but  if  the  next  sub- 
way at  all  approaches  in  profitable  oper- 
ation the  present  one,  the  margin  of 
profit  is  so  great  that  the  increased  cost 
of  maintenance  could  very  readily  be 
endured.  Under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,of  operating  cost,  the  profit 
of  the  enterprise  should  still  be  substan- 
tial. These  are  the  two  principal  objec- 
tions urged  from  the  economic  stand- 
point; there  remains  the  menace  of 
Socialism  involved  in  direct  operation. 
If  one  could  be  sure  that  the  operation 
of  the  subway  by  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  was  a  positive  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  final  institution  of  the 
Socialistic  programme,  the  Commission 
would  be  perfectly  sound  in  rejecting  it. 
That  fatal  theory  of  government,  if  it- 
ever  actually  supervenes,  will  certainly 
cause  an  appalling  cataclysm.  Yet  if 
every  possible  danger  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  conjure  up  had  been  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  path  of  progress,  we 
should  still  be  in  the  gray  dawn  of  civil- 
ization. Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
instructive  lesson  in  modem  times  in  this 
relation  than  the  history  of  the  British 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  of  1 83 2.  The 
struggle  over  that  measure  brought  Eng- 
land to  the  very  verge  of  revolution,  but 
this  menace  was  not  due  to  the  agitator ; 
the  responsibility  rested  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  such  true  patriots  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Archbishop 
Howley  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  Commons.  Their 
stubborn  resistance  to  any  broadening 
of  Parliamentary  constituency  was  as 
dangerous  as  it  was  conscientious.  They 
sincerely  believed  that  the  death-knell  of 
the  rights  of  property  had  struck  and 
that  anarchy  must  inevitably  supervene. 
Yet  no  conservative  to-day  would  con- 
scientiously advocate  a  return  to  the 
narrow  representative  basis  of  the  ante- 
Reform  Bill  days. 

If  this  provision  giving  to  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  the  additional  power 
to  operate  subways  could  have  been 
considered  upon  its  own  merits  and 
divested  of  the  hazy  possibilities  which 
the  Commission  fears,  it  would  seem  to 
have  everything  to  commend  it.  In 
negotiating  the  terms  for  future  subways 
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it  places  the  Commission — the  city's 
representative  body — upon  equal  terms 
with  private  corporations.  To-day  the 
latter  are  intrenched  while  die  city  is 
undefended.  The  contest  is  unequal.  Ne- 
gotiation between  parties  relatively  thus 
situated  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
the  best  results  for  the  weaker  party. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  affords  a  strik- 
ing object-lesson  of  the  advantage  of  own- 
ership and  the  power  to  lease  or  operate 
a  public  utility.  That  city  is  probably 
the  worst-governed  city  of  the  first  class 
in  the  United  States.  Graft  and  cor- 
ruption are  in  the  saddle,  and  yet  in  one 
respect  it  is  far  superior  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  that  is  in  the  question 
of  gas  supply.  >  In  1897  the  city  leased 
its  gas  works  to  a  private  corporation 
for  thirty  years  upon  die  following  terms : 
Private  consumers  receive  gas  for  the 
first  ten  years  for  90  cents  per  1 .000  feet, 
during  the  next  five  years  for  85  cents, 
then  at  80  cents  for  five  years,  and  75 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  lease.  The 
city  receives  all  the  gas  it  uses  free,  and 
the  company  has  agreed  to  expend  $15,- 
000,000  in  repairs  and  improvements 
upon  the  gas  plants  during  the  term  of 
the  lease.  How  does  it  happen  that 
Philadelphia  fares  so  well  at  the  hands 
of  a  gas  monopoly  ?  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  the  question.  It  owns  the 
producing  and  distributing  plant,  and 
enjoys  die  power  to  lease  or  operate  it 
itself.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  of 
its  gas  works  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
did  not  produce  as  advantageous  returns 
as  the  lease  to  a  private  corporation.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  operation  of 
the  plant  was  inefficient,  dishonest,  and 
wasteful;  and  yet,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 


the  city  furnished  gas  to  private  con- 
sumers at  the  same  price  which  New 
York  pays,  and  that  without  drawing 
upon  the  tax  fund  to  supply  a  deficit 
However  Philadelphia  may  have  failed 
to  operate  its  gas  plant  successfully,  the 
power  to  do  so  has  more  than  compen- 
sated for  its  mistakes,  and  secures  for  it 
the  very  gratifying  results  embodied  in 
the  existing  lease.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
armed  with  the  same  authority,  could 
fail  to  secure  more  advantageous  terms 
in  leasing  its  subways  than  it  can  to-day 
under  the  limitations  of  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Act?  Is  it  possible  that  an  act 
specifically  framed  to  overcome  obstacles 
deemed  almost  insurmountable  in  1900 
should  still  remain  the  best  instrumen- 
tality of  service  when  those  obstacles  no 
longer  exist  ? 

The  Commission  has  succeeded  for 
the  third  time  in  defeating  the  Elsberg 
Bill — a  measure  regarded  by  radicals  as 
quite  insufficient  Broadening  the  scope 
of  the  Commission's  authority  without 
limiting  its  discretionary  powers,  the 
measure  still  left  it  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. May  this  not  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory? 
Is  it  wise  to  calk  the  flood-gate  at  a 
season  of  rising  waters?  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  are  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed by  Socialism,  but  Switzerland  is 
in  no  anxiety.  Yet  Switzerland  has  ex- 
perimented more  largely  with  what  its 
enemies  call  "  State  Socialism  "  than  any 
other  Continental  power,  and  the  signifi- 
cant fact  about  its  policy  is  that  it  has 
for  forty  years  been  directed  by  a  politi- 
cal party  which  numbers  in  its  member- 
ship most  of  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  men  of  property  of  theConf ederation. 


New  York's  Debts  and  Assets 
By  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler 

Former  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York 


PUBLIC  and  official  opinion  in  New 
York  City,  after  years  of  hesitation 
and  doubt,  is  at  last  aroused  to  a 
fair  understanding  and  general  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  municipality 
may  own  and  operate  vast  public  utili- 
ties with  benefit  to  the  taxpayers.  At 


the  beginning  of  the  adoption  of  this 
system  the  city  authorities  are  compelled 
to  pause  and  take  stock  of  the  debts, 
assets,  and  credit  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

The  system  of  debt  limitation  pro- 
vided for  the  city  by  the  State  Constitu- 
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tion  places  the  municipal  corporation  in 
the  unbusinesslike  position  of  reducing 
its  credit,  or  borrowing  capacity,  every 
time  it  increases  its  permanent  assets. 
The  city  cannot,  under  the  Constitution, 
issue  bonds,  or  in  any  way  incur  debt,  in 
excess  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  within 
the  municipality.  This  fact  is  so  well 
known  that  it  can  be  made  clear  as  to 
detail  by  the  brief  statement  that  every 
time  the  city  acquires  land  for  a  park, 
public  building,  or  other  purpose,  its 
credit,  or  borrowing  capacity,  is  reduced. 
The  sale  of  Central  Park,  divided  into 
building  lots,  would  wipe  out  the  present 
city  debt,  yet  the  ownership  of  that  840 
acres  of  real  estate  reduces  the  borrow- 
ing capacity  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion by  some  $50,000,000,  because  the 
property'  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 
Nevertheless,  parks  should  not  be  con 
sidered  as  an  asset. 

The  ten  per  cent,  limitation  of  all 
classes  of  debt  may  have  been  a  wise 
and  necessary  safeguard  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 
At  that  time  no  man  could  foresee  the 
marvelous  future  of  New  York  City. 
Fifty  years  ago  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  profitable  public  utilities 
was  merely  a  day-dream  of  far-sighted 
thinkers.  New  York  City  faced  the 
embarrassing  possibilities  of  this  archaic 
scheme  of  safeguarding  municipal  credit 
for  the  first  time  when  the  people  voted 
to  lend  the  city's  credit  to  the  building 
of  an  underground  rapid  transit  railroad. 
When  we  obtained  the  law  to  lend  the 
credit,  we  found  we  did  not  have  the 
credit.  The  city  was  then  very  close  to 
the  Constitutional  limitation  of  debt.  A 
long  wait  followed.  As  Comptroller  of 
die  city  at  that  time,  I  urged  and  finally 
obtained  legislation  exempting  from  the 
charge  against  the  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  city  the  $30,000,000  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  several  counties  included  in 
the  municipality.  That  exemption  en- 
abled the  city  to  finance  the  building  of 
the  present  Subway. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  finan- 
cial status  of  the  city  with  the  completed 
Subway  will  serve  to  explain  our  peculiar 
system  of  municipal  finance.  The  city 
has  issued  $36,000,000  of  bonds  to  pay 


for  the  work.  That  amount  is  now  a 
charge  against  the  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  city,  but  does  not  add  one  penny 
to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
lessees  pay  to  the  city  annually  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  retire  the  bonds  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years.  The  municipal  corpora- 
tion will  then  own  the  road  in  fee  simple 
without  one  dollar  of  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers ;  but  through  all  those  fifty  years 
the  credit  or  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
city  for  other  profitable  investments  is 
reduced,  under  the  present  Constitution, 
by  the  sum  of  $36,000,000. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the 
incongruity  of  our  present  financial  sys- 
tem of  adjusting  assets  to  debts  and 
credit  is  found  in  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply.  The  receipts  of  the  city 
last  year  from  water  rates  yielded  a  net 
profit  in  round  numbers  of  $2,500,000. 
That  is,  the  income  paid  all  operating 
expenses,  interest  on  all  water  bonds, 
provided  the  necessary  sinking  fund,  and 
turned  into  the  city  treasury  for  the 
reduction  of  taxation  the  sum  named 
above.  Yet  the  vast  amount  of  bonds 
which  have  been  issued  to  pay  for  the 
present  water  supply  system  remain  a 
charge  against  the  credit  and  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  city.  In  brief  and  plain 
English,  a  public  utility  and  necessity 
yielding  a  net  revenue  of  $2,500,000  a 
year  to  the  city  represents  a  charge  of 
$75,000,000  or  more  against  its  credit 
Next  fall  a  Constitutional  amendment  will 
be  voted  upon  by  the  people,  excepting 
from  the  limit  all  water  bonds  issued 
after  January  1,  1904.  This  was  passed 
through  the  Legislature  at  my  recom- 
mendation, in  order  that  the  Ramapo 
Bill  should  be  defeated  for  all  time. 

The  improved  dock  property  owned 
by  the  city  is  another  source  of  net  profit 
revenue,  yet  all  the  bonds  outstanding 
for  such  improvements  are  a  charge 
against  the  corporation's  borrowing  ca- 
pacity. Improved  dock  property  yields 
an  average  income  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
investment  This  will  pay  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  to 
retire  the  securities  in  thirty  years  from 
date  of  issue,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  department 
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That  leaves  a  net  profit  which  is  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  taxation.  The  ship- 
ping interests  of  this  city  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  classes:  first, 
those  owning  dock  facilities;  secondly, 
those  obliged  to  lease  them ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  interests  which,  while  not  leasing 
docks  for  fixed  periods,  nevertheless 
have  occasion  from  day  to  day  to  obtain 
dock  and  wharfage  facilities  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  river  and  coastwise  traffic. 
The  latter  two  classes  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership,  because  cheaper 
rentals  and  better  facilities  can  be  ob- 
tained thereby. 

At  present  about  one-third  in  value  of 
the  entire  water  front  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
Much  of  the  dock  property  now  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  is  very  poorly 
maintained,  and  the  wharfage  and  dock- 
age facilities  obtainable  therefrom  are 
altogether  inadequate  for  commercial 
requirements.  It  is  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  present  mixed  system  of 
private  and  public  ownership  that  the 
proprietors  of  private  docks  are,  natu- 
rally, disinclined  to  expend  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  the  improvements 
thereof,  when  they  realize  that  at  any 
time  their  property  may  be  seized  by  the 
city.  It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that 
the  progress  of  acquiring  such  property 
by  the  city  has  been  unduly  slow. 

The  public  generally,  as  well  as  our 
legislators,  do  not  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  difference  between  expendi- 
tures made  in  behalf  of  a  remunerative 
and  profitable  investment,  like  docks, 
and  expenditures  for  unproductive  in- 
vestments, like  parks,  street  pavements, 
and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  which, 
however  desirable  and  necessary  they 
may  be,  bring  in,  nevertheless,  no  finan- 
cial return  to  the  municipality  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  are,  therefore,  a  direct 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers.  I  believe 
that,  however  revolutionary  a  proposi- 
tion may  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  if, 
after  careful  discussion,  it  be  found  to 
be .  based  upon'  unimpeachable  truths, 
it.  is  .. bound  •  ultimately  to  receive  the 
sanction,  of  the  public.  There  seems 
to  be  no  .  reason  why  .the  restrictive 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  in  re- 


gard to  municipal  indebtedness  should 
apply  to  bonds  issued  for  revenue-pro- 
ducing investments  which  bring  in  a  re- 
turn in  excess  of  any  possible  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  the  city  suffers  in  another  direc- 
tion from  every  dollar  that  it  invests  in 
such  enterprises;  for  not  only  is  its 
future  debt-incurring  capacity  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  such  bond  issues,  but  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  private  and  there- 
fore assessable  property  is  converted 
into  public  and  non-assessable  property 
by  the  operation,  the  value  of  the  city's 
real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
is  diminished  thereby,  and  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent  the  Constitutional  limit  of 
indebtedness  is  thereby  decreased.  To 
state  this  matter  otherwise  and  concrete- 
ly, it  may  be  said  by  way  of  illustration 
that  if  die  city  were  to  acquire  private 
dock  property  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,- 
000,  its  assets  and  its  financial  strength 
would  from  any  proper  business  point  of 
view  be  materially  increased  thereby. 
Nevertheless,  the  city's  power  to  incur 
indebtedness  for  other  purposes  would 
not  only  be  decreased  to  the  extent  of 
that  $10,000,000,  but  also  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
therefor,  or,  say,  by  $1,000,000  addi- 
tional. If  all  the  dock  property  owned 
by  the  city  were  deeded  away  to  a  pri- 
vate owner  without  the  city's  receiving 
one  dollar's  consideration,  the  city  could 
borrow  ten  million  dollars  more  money 
than  it  could  the  day  before,  when  it  was 
one  hundred  million  dollars  richer.  . 

As  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  sepa- 
rating our  profit-yielding  investments  in 
the  improvement  of  and  extension  of 
public  utilities,  I  at  one  time  suggested 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  if  we 
could  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  the 
city  might  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of, 
say,  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to 
provide  a  working  capital  with  which  a 
Commission  could  begin  operations. 
That  Commission  could  then  acquire 
dock  property  by  condemnation  pnn 
ceedings  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
total'  Of  this  working  capital — let  us  say 
ten'  millions  of  dollars.  Immediately 
after  having  acquired  and  paid  for  this 
property  the  Commission  would  adver- 
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tise  for  sale  to  the  bidder  offering  the 
most  advantageous  terms  mortgages  on 
this  dock  property  in  either  one  of  the 
two  following  ways :  The  Commission 
would  either  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  of  in- 
terest on  said  mortgages,  as,  for  example, 
four  per  cent.,  and  offer  to  sell  the  same 
to  the  bidder  offering  to  loan  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property ; 
or  the  Commission  could  fix  arbitrarily 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  to  be  sold — 
say  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property — and  sell  it  to  the  bidder  offer- 
ing to  buy  the  same  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest.  The  term  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  such  a  number  of  years  as 
would  enable  the  excess  of.  rentals  to  be 
received  by  the  city  from  said  property 
over  and  above  the  annual  interestlcharge 
to  amortise  the  principal  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  expiration  of  such  term.  These 
mortgages  would  be  made  by  this  Com- 
mission acting  as  trustees.  Such  trans- 
actions are  not  uncommon  among  pri- 
vate individuals.  By  the  terms  of  such 
a  transaction  the  city  would  not  legally 
become  indebted  at  all.  The  trustees 
would  hold  the  property  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  mortgagees  on  the  other.  The  mort- 
gagees would,  of  course,  have  the  right 
to  foreclose  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
maturity  of  the  mortgage  in  the  event  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  interest.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  uni- 
form experience  of  the  city  in  regard  to 
dock  property  has  been  one  of  large 
profit,  the  possibility  of  such  a  failure  to 
pay  interest  is  scarcely  to  be  seriously 
considered,  especially  if,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  the  acquisition  of  new  prop- 
erty were  for  the  present  limited  to  local- 
ities where  such  a  demand  exists  for 
wharfage  privileges  as  to  render  their 
development  immediately  profitable.  At 
the  end  of  the  mortgage  period  the  city 
would  have  acquired  this  property  in  fee 
simple  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dol- 
lar, except  the  small  proportion  of  bonds 
issued  in  the  first  place  to  provide  a 
working  capital  for  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to.  In  other  words,  by  the  mere 
use  of  this  comparatively  simple  legis- 
lative machinery  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence 
would  receive,  at  but  small  cost,  revenue- 


producing  property  of  enormous  value. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  commercial 
facilities  of  the  port  would  have'  been 
immeasurably  improved.  I  think  it  is  a 
moderate  and  conservative  estimate  to 
say  that  the  city  would  acquire  all  this 
dock  property  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 
Very  likely  the  percentage  would  be  still 
smaller.  Such  an  investment  ought 
to  be  most  eagerly  sought  after  by 
capitalists.  The  character  of  dock 
property  on  Manhattan  Island  is  so  well 
established,  and  its  profit-earning  capac- 
ity so  well  known,  that  the  possibility  of 
a  foreclosure  would  be  theoretical  rather 
than  practical.  But  in  the  event  of  such 
a  course  being  necessary,  the  mortgagee 
has  pledged  for  his  benefit  specific 
property  against  which  he  can  proceed, 
which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  city  bond.  In  order  to  avoid 
adverse  criticism,  I  would  advocate  limit- 
ing this  course  of  procedure  to  such 
dock  property  as  may  be  acquired  in  the 
future,  giving  no  right  to  mortgage  dock 
property  heretofore  acquired.  As  a 
business  transaction  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  plan  is  wholly  advantageous  to  the 
city.  The  mortgaging  of  such  property 
is  entirely  different  from  the  mortgaging 
of  property  acquired  by  the  city  for 
merely  governmental  purposes,  such  as 
public  parks.  The  city's  docks  are  in 
theory,  as  in  fact,  less  of  a  governmental 
than  of  a  business  nature.  The  only 
question  to  be  answered  is,  first,  Would 
such  a  transaction  inure  to  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a 
municipal  corporation?  and,  secondly, 
Would  its  indirect  results  benefit  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  answers  to  both 
these  queries  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  received  his  unqualified 
indorsement,  and  is  practically  the  same 
as  Judge  Dunne  and  his  associates  have 
planned  for  the  acquiring  of  the  Chicago 
street  railways.  I  am  also  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  the  enormous  material  possi- 
bilities of  the  municipality  can  never  be 
properly  developed  and  the  proper  re- 
turns secured  to  its  citizens  from  its 
latent  franchise  values  unless  such  a 
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Constitutional  amendment  be  secured. 
It  is  only  because  I  realize  the  difficulties 
and  delays  incidental  to  Constitutional 
modification  that  I  have  ventured  to 
skiggest  an  alternative. 

Will  it  be  safe  to  intrust  such  a  far- 
reaching  system  of  regulating  the  city's 
credit  and  expenditures  to  changing 
local  governments?  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  answering  that  question  in  the 
affirmative.    In  recent  years  there  has 


been  a  vast  and  healthy  development  of 
civic  pride  and  public  honesty.  Organi- 
zations of  public-spirited  private  citizens 
now  watch  with  care  and  intelligence 
every  act  of  municipal  officers.  Gen- 
eral conspiracy  for  public  fraud  is  now 
impossible.  No  political  organization 
can  long  retain  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  city  unless  it  is  honest 
and  progressive  in  its  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  people.  . 


The  Call  of  the  Hills 

By  Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals 

Over  green  meadows  winds  the  way 

(But  the  hills  are  calling), 

Through  rich  hills  where  the  cattle  stray 

(But  die  hills  are  calling), 

Down  to  the  bridge  where  the  loitering  stream 

Murmurs  forever  its  sweet  day-dream, 

And  an  oriole  trills  to  its  mate  in  the  nest, 

Singing  of  home  and  the  love  that  is  best 

(But  the  hills  are  calling). 

(Oh,  the  hills  are  calling,  I  must  obey, 

My  heart  has  heard  them  and  will  not  stay; 

So  I  follow  it,  follow  it  ever  and  aye, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away.) 

Through  the  roar  of  the  busy  street 

(Oh,  the  hills  are  calling) 

I  press  on  my  way  with  eager  feet 

(For  the  hills  are  calling); 

And  out  of  the  rush  of  the  hurrying  throng 

The  city  sings  me  a  wonderful  song, 

A  siren  song  of  glory  and  shame, 

Of. lust  and  struggle  and  gold  and  fame 

(But  the  hills  are  calling). 

(Oh,  the  hills  are  calling,  I  must  obey, 
I  hear  their  call  and  I  cannot  stay, 
But  follow  it,  follow  it  ever  and  aye, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away.) 

Whither  I  travel  I  cannot  say 
(But  the  hills  are  calling), 
Onward  and  upward  leads  the  way 
(And  the  hills  are  calling). 
Beyond  the  gaze  of  my  yearning  eyes 
An  unknown  country  before  me  lies, 
And,  leaving  behind  all  earth  counts  best, 
I  needs  must  follow — I  cannot  rest 
When  I  hear  it  calling. 

(Oh,  I  hear  it  calling  and  must  obey, 

It  haunts  my  heart,  and  it  will  not  stay ; 

So  I  follow  it,  follow  it  ever  and  aye, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away.) 
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By  George  Kennaii 
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V. — A  General  Bombardment 


IN  otder  to  give  an  intelligible  de- 
scription of  the  first  bombardment 
that  I  witnessed  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
of  the  general  assault  that  followed  it, 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  narrate,  briefly, 
the  history  of  the  siege  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  third  weekin  October. 

At  the  time  when  I  reached  the  front 
a  story  was  current  that  after  the  disas- 
trous assault  in  August  a  certain  Japan- 
ese soldier  found  in  one  of  the  enemy's 
abandoned  trenches,  and  took  to  head- 
quarters as  a  curiosity,  a  Russian  pick- 
ax, which  had  been  used  in  digging 
until  the  curving  iron  of  the  head  had 
been  worn  down  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  handle  on  each  side.  When 
the  implement  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  General  Nogi,  he  called  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff  together,  held  up  before 
them  the  mute  but  eloquent  witness  to 
long-continued  toil,  and  said,  "Gentle- 
men, it  is  with  this  that  the  enemy  has 
beaten  us,  and  with  this  we  must  man- 
age to  beat  him."  The  story  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  certain  it  is  that 
after  the  August  assault  the  rifle  became 
subordinate  to  the  pickax  and  the 
shovel,  and  the  Japanese  army  slowly 
made  its  way  toward  the  Russian  forts 
in  zigzag  trenches  and  parallels  under 
the  protection  of  an  almost  continuous 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  its  rear.  The 
Russians  obstructed  the  work  as  far  as 
possible  by  pouring  upon  the  trenches  a 
hail  of  bullets  from  rifles  and  shrapnel, 
and  by  throwing  into  or  at  them  large 
bursting  projectiles  from  their  heavy 
guns ;  but  the  Japanese  sappers  protect- 
ed themselves  as  well  as  they  could  with 
sandbags  and  temporary  roofing,  picked 
up  and  sent  to  the  rear  their  wounded 
and  dead,  and  continued  to  dig.  In  less 
than  three  weeks  they  carried  their 
'Copyright,  1 90S,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


approaches  close  to  203-Meter  Hill 
on  the  extreme  right  (No.  1  on  the 
map  printed  in  my  last  article),  and  to 
a  point  less  than  sixty  yards  distant 
from  Kuropatkin  Fort  and  the  strong 
Shuishi  lunettes  in  the  center  (No.  9  and 
1 0).  Believing  that  these  positions  might 
then  be  taken  by  assault,  General  Nogi, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  ordered  a 
night  attack  to  be  made,  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  all  the  batteries  in  that 
part  of  the  field.  After  a  bombardment 
lasting  five  or  six  hours  the  Japanese  at- 
tempted to  take  Kuropatkin  Fort  with  a 
rush,  but  were  driven  back  by  a  storm 
of  bullets  from  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
Undismayed,  however,  by  this  repulse, 
they  renewed  the  assault  at  4  a.m. r  and 
finally  captured  the  fort  about  daybreak. 
The  lunettes  were  more  difficult  to  take, 
for  the  reason  that  they  covered  more 
ground,  had  roofed  trenches,  and  were 
protected  by  an  extensive  general  crown- 
work  and  a  deep  moat ;  but,  after  two  or 
three  failures,  the  stormingparties  crossed 
the  moat  on  scaling-ladder  bridges  of 
bamboo  poles,  shattered  the  covered  de- 
fenses with  hand-grenades,  swarmed  over 
the  parapets,  engaged  the  garrison  in 
severe  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  finally, 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  drove 
the  enemy  out  and  occupied  the  whole 
position. 

In  their  attack  on  203-Meter  Hill 
they  were  less  successful.  One  of  the 
three  assaulting  columns  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  on  the  northwestern 
side,  and  intrenched  itself  there  in  a 
position  which  it  held  for  two  days; 
but  the  Russians,  meanwhile,  had  been 
strongly  reinforced,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  22d  they  counter-attacked  so  vig- 
orously that  at  six  o'clock  the  Japanese, 
after  forty-eight  hours  of  almost  continu- 
ous fighting,  retired  from  the  position 
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that  they  had  held  so  tenaciously,  and 
abandoned  for  the  time  the  attempt  to 
take  the  hill.  The  loss  of  the  Japanese 
in  this  series  of  attacks,  in  the  center 
and  on  the  right  wing,  was  probably  not 
less  than  four  thousand  men,  and  the  net 
results  were  the  capture  of  Kuropatkin 
Fort  and  the  four  lunettes  near  Shuishi 
village,  and  the  occupation  of  a  strongly 
intrenched  ridge  called  Namakoyama, 
about  seven  hundred  yards  north  of 
203-Meter  Hill.  The  price  was  a  high 
one  to  pay,  perhaps,  for  only  three  posi- 
tions ;  but  the  occupation  of  Namako- 
yama gave  the  attacking  forces  another 
good  observation  point,  as  well  as  more 
sites  for  batteries  of  artillery,  while  the 
capture  of  Kuropatkin  Fort  and  the 
lunettes  opened  up  the  Shuishi  valley 
and  enabled  the  First  Division  to  begin 
siege  operations  against  Sungshushan, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important 
forts  of  the  eastern  sector. 

While  the  trenches  were  being  pushed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Sungshushan, 
Ehrlungshan,  and  the  Keekwan  forts,  the 
Japanese  were  busily  engaged  in  select- 
ing positions  and  preparing  emplace- 
ments for  their  28-centimeter  (11-inch) 
siege  howitzers.  These  immense  pieces 
of  ordnance  weighed  fifteen  or  twenty 
tons  each,  and  the  work  of  mounting 
them  on  specially  devised  low-wheeled 
trucks  and  dragging  them  to  the  front 
was  extremely  difficult  and  arduous  ;  but 
Chinese  coolie  labor  is  abundant  on 
the  Kwantung  Peninsula,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  put  five  hundred  men  to  a 
gun  in  hauling  a  truck  up  a  hill,  the 
men  could  easily  be  found.  In  order  to 
insure  accuracy  of  fire,  the  Japanese 
artillery  officers  mounted  these  big  how- 
itzers very  carefully  on  steel-and-concrete 
turntables,  like  turntables  for  locomo- 
tives, which  were  set  and  made  to  rotate 
accurately,  in  solid  concrete  emplace- 
ments. A  gun  thus  mounted  could  be 
turned  through  a  wide  horizontal  angle, 
and,  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  just 
outside  the  periphery  of  the  table  upon 
which  the  carrier  rested,  the  howitzer 
could  be  so  adjusted  and  fixed  as  to 
throw  two  shots,  or  two  hundred  shots, 
one  after  another,  in  exactly  the  same 
vertical  plane.  The  angle  of  elevation 
was  determined  by  an  instrument  like  a 


gunner's  Quadrant,  which  was  applied  to 
die  breech  of  the  piece  after  every  shot 
I  refer  to  these  details  because  they 
partly  explain  the  great  accuracy  of  the 
Japanese  fire,  and  because  the  28-centi- 
meter howitzers — although  they  were 
only  sixteen  in  number — did  more,  per- 
haps, to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  than  all  the  other  Japanese  guns 
put  together.  Photographs  show  that 
the  large-caliber  guns  of  the  Russians 
were  not  mounted,  as  a  rule,  with  any- 
thing like  this  care  and  skill.  Some  of 
them,  in  fact,  rested  on  foundations  of 
wooden  beams,  and  turned  on  rails  that 
were  more  or  less  out  of  level,  so  that 
aiming  them  was  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  rather  than  of  exact  knowl- 
edge. This  not  only  put  the  Russian 
gunners  at  a  disadvantage  in  an  artillery 
duel  with  the  long-range  Japanese  bat- 
teries, but  resulted  yi  the  virtual  wasting 
of  a  large  amount  of  heavy  ammunition 
that  could  not  be  replaced.  If  the  guns 
in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  defensive  line 
had  been  mounted  under  the  direction 
of  Japanese  artillery  officers  and  served 
by  Japanese  gunners,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  a  besieging  army  of  Russians 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  push  their 
trenches  up  to  the  very  moats  of  the 
forts.  They  certainly  could  not  have 
done  it,  as  their  adversaries  did,  in  less 
than  eight  weeks.  The  first  of  the  big 
Japanese  howitzers  was  put  in  position 
to  open  fire  about  the  2d  of  October, 
the  others  a  little  later,  and  throughout 
the  next  three  months  they  dropped 
500-pound  explosive  projectiles  into  the 
city,  the  harbor,  and  the  forts,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  almost 
without  intermission. 

The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  limit 
their  auxiliary  operations  to  the  bringing 
up  and  putting  in  position  of  big  siege 
guns.  Early  in  September  they  set  their 
aeronautic  corps  at  work,  inflated  and 
sent  up  a  captive  balloon,  and,  from  a 
height  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand feet,  obtained  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  southern  end  of  the  Kwan- 
tung Peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  harbor,  and  the  country  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  fortified  line. 
They  then  laid  down  about  ten  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  tramwav^aj-ound  the  whole  j 
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semicircle  of  their  gun  positions,  with 
branches  leading  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  their  camps.  By  means  of 
small  flat  cars,  which  soldiers  or  Chinese 
coolies  pushed  along  the  rails,  they  dis- 
tributed, with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
both  ammunition  for  their  batteries  and 
food  for  their  troops,  while  the  Russians, 
inside  their  fortified  line,  were  using,  for 
the  same  purpose,  nearly  two  thousand 
horses.  Finally,  they  established  and 
equipped  a  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, by  means  of  which  they  com- 
municated not  only  with  all  their  gun 
positions,  but  with  Dalny,  with  the  ob- 
serving stations  on  Takushan  and  Hsio- 
kushan,  with  Admiral  Togo's  fleet,  and 
with  every  advanced  parallel  and  the 
head  of  every  trench  from  203-Meter 
Hill  on  one  side  to  the  East  Keekwan- 
shan  fort  on  the  other.  Through  this" 
network  of  electric  nerves  the  directing 
brains  of  the  army  were  instantly  ap- 
prised of  everything  that  happened 
within  the  field  of  action.  If  the  Rus- 
sians made  a  night  sortie  and  attacked 
the  sappers  at  the  head  of  a  particular 
trench,  the  commanding  officer  in  that 
part  of  .the  line,  who  might  perhaps  be  a 
mile  away,  did  not  have  to  guess,  from 
the  sound  of  the  firing,  what  had  hap- 
pened and  what  the  point  of  attack  was. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  received  a 
telephonic  message  from  the  very  spot, 
with  all  the  information  that  he  needed. 
He  then  either  ordered  forward  rein- 
forcements, or,  possibly,  telephoned  the 
commander  of  the  nearest  battery  to 
pepper  the  Russians  with  shrapnel  as 
they  retired.  If  one  of  the  enemy's 
western  forts  opened  a  galling  fire  upon 
a  Japanese  trench  on  the  slope  of 
Sungshushan,  a  telegraphic  order  was 
instantly  sent  to  one  of  the  western  bat- 
teries of  28-centimeter  guns  to  shut  that 
fort  up — and  it  was  silenced  forthwith. 
I  saw  a  beautiful  example  of  this  sort  of 
work  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter.' 
After  providing  all  the  facilities  and  con- 
veniences, the  Japanese  still  had  time 
enough  left  to  organize  and  train  a  corps 
of  Chinese  ambulance  men  and  stretcher- 
bearers,  to  police  the  whole  Kwantung 
Peninsula  with  a  competent  force  of 
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gendarmes,  to  look  carefully  after  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  trenches  and 
camps,  to  open  an  experimental  labora- 
tory for  testing  and  manufacturing  hand- 
grenades  and  high  explosives,  and  to 
establish  a  postal  service  which  brought 
ten  or  twelve  donkey-loads  of  mail  mat- 
ter from  Dalny  every  day,  and  distributed 
it,  by  means  of  carriers,  over  an  area 
about  seven  miles  square. 

After  the  assaults  of  September  19-22, 
the  Japanese,  for  nearly  a  month,  devoted 
themselves  mainly  to  digging.  Their 
batteries  gave  them  as  much  protection 
as  possible,  by  bombarding  and  keeping 
quiet  the  forts  against  which  they  were 
directing  their  operations,  and  now  and 
then  the  big  siege  howitzers  threw  a  few 
shells  into  the  city  or  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur;  but  there  was  nothing  like  a 
serious  attack  by  artillery  or  infantry 
until  the  16th  of  October.  Between  four 
and  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  column  of  the  Ninth  Division  sud- 
denly rushed  out  of  the  advanced  trenches 
in  the  left  center,  attacked  furiously  a 
small  intrenched  hill  known  as  Hachi- 
makiyama,  a  short  distance  east  of  Ehr- 
lungshan,  and,  after  a  brief  but  fierce 
engagement,  carried  it  by  storm,  killing 
outright  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  gar- 
rison and  capturing  one  field  gun,  two 
machine  guns,  a  small-caliber  quick- 
firer,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  This 
gave  the  Japanese  three  intrenched  hills 
in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  Russian 
defensive  line.  How  they  managed  to 
hold  them  under  the  severe  bombardment 
to  which  they  were  subjected  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand.  Twice 
the  defensive  works  in  the  Panlungshan 
forts  were  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  heavy  shells  ;  half  a  dozen  times  the 
Russians  attempted  to  retake  them  by 
night  assaults  ;  and  for  many  weeks  the 
soldiers  who  defended  them  lived  with 
camphor-saturated  cloths  tied  over  their 
faces  on  account  of  the  terrible  stench 
of  the  unburied  bodies  that  lay  all 

•  around  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  For 
a  time  the  Ninth  Division  lost  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  men  a  day  in  the  Pan- 
lungshan forts  alone.  Ability  to  "  stick," 
however,  where  they  have  once  acquired 
a  foothold,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able fighting  characteristic  of  Japanese 
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troops  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  taken 
these  hills  held  them  with  bulldog  te- 
nacity, in  spite  of  heat,  stench,  11 -inch 
shells,  and  the  constant  menace  of  sud- 
den death. 

When  the  Japanese  formed  their  first 
line  of  investment,  at  the  end  of  July, 
they  were  distant  from  the  semicircle  of 
Russian  forts  about  two  miles.  When 
I  reached  the  front,  in  October,  they 
had  taken  three  strongly  intrenched  hills 
in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  enemy's 
defensive  line,  and  had  pushed  their 
trenches  across  the  valley  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Russian  hills  to  points  that 
were  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
of  the  outworks  that  defended  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  permanent  forts.  Gen- 
eral Nogi's  army,  at  that  time,  consisted 
of  the  First,  Ninth,  and  Eleventh  Divis- 
ions and  the  First  and  Fourth  Independ- 
ent Brigades  of  infantry,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  perhaps  thirty  batteries  of 
artillery,  including  sixteen  11 -inch  how- 
itzers and  a  large  but  uncertain  number 
of  naval  guns,  field  guns,  3-inch  mortars, 
and  small-caliber  quick-firers.  I  have 
heard  General  Nogi's  strength  in  artil- 
lery estimated  at  four  hundred  guns,  of 
all  kinds  ;  but  from  what  I  saw  in  pass- 
ing along  the  lines,  and  from  the  sound 
of  the  cannonade  when  all  the  heavy 
pieces,  at  least,  were  in  action,  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  this  estimate  as  too 
large.  Exclusive  of  machine  guns  and 
quick-firers,  which  are  not  of  much  use 
in  siege  operations,  I  should  think  that 
two  hundred  guns  would  be  much  nearer 
the  mark.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  Third  Army  at  that  time  was  about 
60,000  men,  while  the  Russian  force 
opposed  to  it,  judging  from  the  number 
who  finally  surrendered,  must  have  been 
at  least  35,000.  In  effective  men,  there- 
fore, the  attackers  outnumbered  the  de- 
fenders in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two 
to  one.  This  preponderance  of  force, 
however,  was  much  more  than  offset  by 
difference  of  situation,  inasmuch  as  the 
Japanese  had  to  fight,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  open,  while  the  Russians  were 
sheltered  and  protected  by  wire  entan- 
glements, extensive  earthworks,  cafion- 
like  moats,  bomb-proof  casemates,  and 
the  walls  of  almost  impregnable  forts. 
A  Japanese  preponderance  of  three  to 


one,  or  four  to  one,  would  have  made 
the  two  armies  more  evenly  matched. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it, 
was  the  situation  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  when  Lieutenant  Oata  came  to 
our  house  and  informed  us  that  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  of  the  eastern 
sector  would  begin  the  next  morning, 
and  would  probably  last  three  or  four 
days.    At  the  end  of  mat  time  the  Ninth 
and  Eleventh   Divisions,  co-operating 
with  a  part  of  the  First,  would  make  a 
grand  assault  upon  Sungshushan,  Ehr- 
lungshan,  the  "  P  Fort,"  and  the  two 
Keekwans.    He  asked  us  to  meet  him 
at  headquarters  as  early  as  possible —  , 
not  later,  in  any  event,  than  eight  o'clock. 
With  such  exciting  events  in  prospect, 
we  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  we  finished 
writing  up  our  notes,  having  previously 
instructed  the  "  boys  "  to  call  us  at  day- 
break, and  to  have  breakfast  ready  at 
seven. 

When  Aoki  came  into  our  room  with 
a  candle  and  preliminary  coffee,  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  our  paper  windows 
showed  not  a  sign  of  dawn ;  everything 
at  the  front  was  still ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  middle  of  the  night  The 
Chinese  family  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house,  however,  was  already  up,  and 
when  I  went  out  into  the  courtyard  to 
take  a  look  at  the  weather,  I  found  Toku 
blacking  my  boots  and  brushing  my 
clothes  in  the  moonlight,  while  our  land- 
lord and  his  wife,  with  a  long-hinged 
knife  set  in  a  wooden  frame,  were  cutting 
up  cornstalks  for  the  donkeys.  The  sky 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  great  con- 
stellation of  Orion  stood  almost  directly 
overhead ;  but  of  daybreak  there  was  not 
a  glimmer.  By  the  time,  however,  that 
we  had  eaten  a  smoky  breakfast  of  ham 
and  eggs  cooked  over  a  fire  of  dry  corn- 
stalk-roots, the  sun  was  up;  English 
sparrows  had  begun  to  chirp  and  twitter 
in  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  house;  black-and-white 
Siberian  magpies  were  hopping  about 
the  piles  of  refuse  in  front  of  the  door; 
the  village  farmers  were  shouting  "  Woh  1 
Woh  1"  and  "  Yuo  1  Yuo  I"  to  their  mules 
as  they  started  for  the  fields  to  plow,  or 
to  collect  more  cornstalk-roots ;  while 
long  trains  of  one-horse  army  carts, 
driven  by  soldiers  and  loaded  with 
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scraggy  firewood  from  some  distant  Man- 
churian  village  in  the  hills,  were  raising 
clouds  of  yellowish  dust  from  the  powdery 
street  as  they  jolted  past  our  courtyard 
gate.  The  whole  animate  world  was  up 
and  going  about  its  business.  Filling 
our  canteens  with  boiled  water  and 
putting  a  few  tins  of  preserved  meat  and 
a  dozen  cakes  of  flinty  Japanese  hard- 
bread  into  our  haversacks  for  luncheon, 
we  walked  over  to  headquarters,  picked 
up  Lieutenant  Oata,  and  started  for  the 
front. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare,  sunny,  wind- 
less days  which  sometimes  Come  to  Man- 
churia in  the  late  fall,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  crystal  clear ;  when  the  sky  is 
almost  as  blue  as  that  of  Italy;  and 
when  weather  and  landscape  seem  to 
combine  to  suggest  the  return  of  summer 
or  the  advent  of  spring.  Larks  were 
soaring  and  singing  over  the  newly 
plowed  fields  as  we  crossed  the  railroad 
track;  crickets  chirped  contentedly  in 
the  dry  grass  of  the  embankment;  belated 
dandelions  brightened  with  discs  of  gold 
the  margins  of  the  dusty  foot-paths ;  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  brown,  arid-looking 
lulls  I  found  eleven  varieties  of  flowers, 
including  Manchurian  pinks,  dark-blue 
campanulas  with  drooping,  serrated  bells; 
reddish-purple  pyrethrum,  a  species  of 
:inquefoil  which  looked  like  a  yellow 
strawberry  blossom,  and  a  curious  but 
ittractive  plant  which  united  the  gray 
oliage  of  a  "  dusty  miller "  with  the 
lower  of  a  delicate,  sky-blue  hepatica. 

But  flowers  were  not  the  only  things 
•f  interest  to  be  found  on  the  slopes  of 
be  hills.  Upon  this  range  the  Russians 
lade  their  last  stand  before  they  were 
Iriven  into  the  forts  of  Port  Arthur; 
nd  when  they  finally  retired,  they  left 
ehind  them  many  evidences  of  bccupa- 
on  and  signs  of  combat.  Scattered 
ere  and  there  among  the  pinks  and 
unpanulas  were  the  large  gray  bullets 
E  Japanese  shrapnel,  and  near  a  sort  of 
ugr-out  or  hollow,  where  half  a  dozen 
ddiers  had  slept,  Mr.  Curtis  picked  up 
part  of  a  Russian  private's  note-book 
mtaining,  among  other  things,  a  long 
»t  of  "Sashas,"  "Mitkas,"  "Ivans," 
id  "  Yakims  "  who  had  belonged,  appar- 
»tly,  to  the  writer's  company  or  mess, 
here  seemed  to  be  something  strangely 


incongruous  in  the  mingling  of  flowers 
with  the  leaden  hail  of  shrapnel,  and  in 
the  peaceful  chirping  of  crickets  around 
weather-stained  pages  that  bore  the 
names  of  many  "  Sashas  "  and  "  Ivans  " 
who  doubtless  had  long  been  dead. 

We  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  pick 
up  bullets  and  collect  flowers,  and  then, 
crossing  a  spur  of  the  range,  walked  up 
a  deep,  narrow  ravine  to  the  foot  of  the 
peak  from  which  General  Nogi  and  his 
staff  were  accustomed  to  watch  opera- 
tions when  an  assault  had  been  ordered, 
or  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a  general 
action.  From  this  center  of  directing 
and  controlling  activity  insulated  tele- 
graph and  telephone  wires  radiated  in 
every  direction  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  an  officer  occupying  such  a  peak 
and  using  such  means  of  communication 
would  have  perfect  command  of  the 
whole  field.  Turning  to  the  left  at  the 
head  of  the  ravine,  we  climbed  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet,  in  sharp  zigzags,  up 
the  almost  precipitous  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  finally  threw  ourselves  down, 
breathless  and  tired,  on  the  crest  of  the 
range,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
peak  occupied  by  General  Nogi  and  his 
staff. 

The  air  was  clearer  than  on  the  pre-' 
vious  day,  and  the  early  morning  sun- 
shine, falling  athwart  the  semicircle  of 
Russian  hills,  enabled  me  to  make  out, 
with  a  good  glass,  some  details  that  I 
had  not  before  seen,  or  had  failed  to 
notice.  Among  them  was  a  series  of 
auxiliary  earthworks  protecting  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  forts  in  front,  flanking 
them  from  the  sides,  or  overlooking  them 
from  the  rear.  After  the  August  assault, 
which  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
getting  through  the  fortified  line  and 
over  die  Chinese  wall,  the  Russians  dug 
trenches,  threw  up  embankments,  and 
mounted  guns  on  the  slopes  of  Wangtai 
(No.  24)  behind  the  wall,  'and  also 
strengthened  the  fortified  line  itself  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  intrenched 
positions  between  the  P  Fort  and  East 
Keekwanshan  (Nos.  16  and  18).  At 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  they 
constructed  in  front  of  Sungshushan, 
Ehrlungshan,  and  East  Keekwan  formi- 
dable outworks,  or  redoubts,  which  were 
connected  by  field  caponieres  with  the 
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forts  that  they  protected,  and  were  armed 
with  small-caliber  quick-firers  and  ma- 
chine guns.  I  also  discovered  that  the 
Japanese  were  occupying  what  seemed 
to  be  an  absolutely  defenseless  and  un- 
tenable position  in  the  ravine  between 
Sungshushan  and  Ehrlungshan,  or,  to 
speak  with  greater  precision,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  that  ravine,  under  the 
very  walls  of  Ehrlungshan  itself. 

I  should  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  they  could  hold  such  a  place  if  I 
had  not  been  able  to  see  the  clothing 
and  the  red  blankets  that  Japanese  sol- 
diers always  hang  up  to  air,  or  spread  out 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  in  the  positions 
that  they  occupy.  Hachimakiyama  and 
the  two  Panlung  hills  were  marked  and 
made  distinguishable  in  the  same  way. 
The  defenselessness  of  this  advanced 
post,  however,  was  probably  apparent 
rather  than  real.  From  an  elevation  of 
seven  hundred  feet  many  positions  ap- 
pear to  be  open  to  direct  fire  when  in 
reality  they  are  perfectly — or  at  least  ade- 
quately— sheltered  by  low  hills  or  undu- 
lations which,  seen  from  a  distant  height, 
look  almost  flat.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ninth  Division.  From  229-Meter  Hill 
it  seemed  to  be  exposed  to  direct  fire 
from  three  or  four  of  the  Russian  forts ; 
but  when  I  visited  it,  a  few  days  later, 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was 
almost  perfectly  sheltered  by  a  long 
range  of  steep  bluffs,  and  could  not  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  Russian  posi- 
tion. 

The  general  bombardment  hegan  about 
half-past  eight  with  an  uprush  of  white 
smoke  and  a  deep,  mellow  boom  from 
one  of  the  11 -inch  howitzers  in  a  con- 
cealed battery  on  our  left.  After  an 
interval  of  seventeen  seconds,  the  pon- 
derous shell  that  the  big  gun  had  thrown 
across  the  valley  burst  in  the  very  center 
of  the  North  Keekwan  fort,  throwing  to 
a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  a 
geyser-like  column  of  brownish  smoke 
and  dust  which  looked  almost  exactly 
like  a  secondary  volcanic  eruption  on 
the  western  slope  of  Mont  Pelee.  A  few 
minutes  later  another  howitzer  a  little 
nearer  the  enemy's  line  hurled  a-  500- 
pound  shell  into  the  East  Keekwan  fort, 
while  a  third,  mounted  in  some  valley 


far  to  the  westward,  sent  a  projectile  of 
the  same  kind  into  the  moat  of  Sungshu- 
shan. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  all  of 
the  howitzer  batteries  were  in  action  and 
the  general  bombardment  had  begun. 
So  far  as  rapidity  of  fire  and  volume  of 
sound  were  concerned,  the  cannonade 
seemed  to  me  weak  and  disappointing. 
In  my  ignorance  and  inexperience  I  had 
anticipated  that  all  of  General  Nogi's 
two  hundred  guns  would  open  fire  at 
once;  that  they  would  be  loaded  and 
discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible;  that 
the  enemy  would  immediately  reply; 
and  that  the  air  would  be  filled  with  an 
.almost  continuous  roar  of  cannon  and 
bursting  shells.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  The  only  guns  that  went 
into  action  were  the  howitzers;  they 
fired  at  very  long  intervals,  so  that  on 
an  average  there  was  not  more  than  one 
discharge  every  three  minutes,  and  the 
enemy  at  first  made  no  reply  whatever. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  wonderful 
accuracy  and  precision  with  which  the 
Japanese  gunners  dropped  big  shells 
into  the  forts,  the  bombardment,  as  a 
spectacle,  would  have  been  wholly  de- 
void of  interest 

There  were  good  reasons,  however, 
for  the  slowness  of  the  howitzer  fire. 
General  Nogi  had  only  sixteen  of  these 
big  guns,  and  as  they  could  not  easily 
be  replaced  if  injured  or  destroyed, 
they  were  as  precious  as  Admiral  Togo's 
battle-ships,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  places  of  safety; 
and  they  were  distributed,  here  and 
there,  in  valleys  or  ravines  that  were 
sheltered  from  all  parts  of  the  Russian 
line  by  hills.  The  gunners,  in  such  situ- 
ations, could  not  see  the  forts  at  which 
they  were  firing,  and  their  aim  had  to  be 
directed  from  some  commanding  position 
outside.  The  observing  station  for  all 
of  the  eastern  batteries  was  the  Gibraltar 
of  Takushan  (No.  21),  where  several 
artillery  officers  were  posted  to  watch 
the  fall  of  the  shells,  and  where  the 
howitzers  in  the  distant  batteries  were 
virtually  aimed  by  telephone.  The  guns 
and  their  crews  were  in  the  sheltered 
valleys,  but  the  gun-pointers  were  two 
miles  away  on  the  top  of  Takushan. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  ordnance 
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officers  at  Port  Arthur  were  eool,  level- 
headed, and  well-instructed  men,  they 
knew  very  well  that  the  fate  of  besieged 
forts  is  determined  by  the  number  of  hits 
scored,  and  not  at  all  by  the  number  of 
rounds  fired.    They  worked  their  guns, 
therefore,  no  faster  than  they  could  re- 
ceive reports  and  directions  from  Taku- 
shan,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  about 
nine  hours  of  bombardment,  they  made 
a  record  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  hits, 
or,  to  state  the  case  in  another  way,  they 
threw  into  four  forts  nearly  fifty  tons  of 
huge  percussion  shells,  ninetyrfive  per 
cent,  of  which  exploded.    When  the  fact 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  these 
shells  were  thrown  from  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles,  and  that  all 
the  guns  were  aimed  by  telephone,  the 
record 'was  certainly  very  creditable  to 
Japanese  science  and  skill.    The  bom- 
bardment, from  our  point  of  view,  seemed 
slow,  but  it  was  apparently  too  rapid  for 
the  Russians,  inasmuch  as  they  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to  reply.    I  did  not 
see  a  gun  fired  from  any  of  the  forts 
upon  which  this  iron  hail  was  falling. 
So  far  as  we,  at  a  distance,  could  judge, 
the  garrisons  were  all  under  the  cover 
of  bomb-proofs;  but  even  there  they 
were  not   perfectly  safe.    Again  and 
again  I  saw  big  sticks  of  timber,  evi- 
dently from  the  pierced  roof  of  an  earth- 
covered  bomb-proof,  thrown  fifty  feet  in 
air  by  the  explosion  of  a  howitzer  shell, 
which,  dropping  like  a  meteor  from  the 
sky,  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  fort  with 
smoke,  dust,  and  flying  fragments  of 
concrete.    According  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  day's  proceedings,  a  partial 
breach  was  made  in  the  front  parapet 
of  the   Ehrlung  fort  and  three  large 
guns  were  dismounted  or  destroyed  in 
Sungshushan   and  the  north  fort  of 
Keekwan. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
if te  moon  the  bombardment  began,  for 
the  first  time, to  be  really  "  general  "and 
airly  impressive.  One  after  another  the 
bar  toatteries  ofnaval  guns  on  the  lower 
ange  of  •  hills  •  in  front  of  us  went ;  into 
iction-;-  ten  or  fifteen  largccaliber  pieces 
ising  smokeless  powder  began  pounding 
.way  on  the  other  side  .trf  -the  railroad  -, . 
he  field-  artillery  and- small  siege  mortars 
ipened  -  -fire  all  along  the  line  ;  -  the 


"babies"— as  the  soldiers  called  the 
1 1-inch  howitzers — increased  the  rapidity 
of  their  thunderous  speech  ;  and  by  half- 
past  four  all  of  General  Nogi's  two  hun- 
dred guns  were  really  at  work,  and  the 
cannonade  had  developed  into  something 
like  a  continuous  roar.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Russians  seemed  to  wake 
up.  The  four  flags  that  gave  notice  of 
a  general  engagement  were  hoisted  on 
the  staff  of  the  signal  station  at  Golden 
Hill ;  the  great  forts  of  Itzushan  and 
Antzushan  opened  fire ;  a  concealed 
battery  directly  opposite  us  began  throw- 
ing 6-inch  shells  over  our  heads  or  into 
the  Japanese  gun  positions  in  front  of 
us  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
shell-bursts  were  so  numerous  as  to  make 
the  Russian  hills  look  like  a  semicircle 
of  small  brown  volcanoes,  spouting  dust, 
smoke,  and  stones  from  a  score  of  active 
but  scattered  craters. 

A  little  after  five  o'clock,  when  the 
bombardment  was  at  its  height,  there 
was  a  wholly  unexpected  development 
which  must  have  surprised  the  Russians 
as  much  as  it  did  us.  Detachments  of 
infantry  suddenly  swarmed  out  of  the 
advanced  Japanese  trenches  on  the 
slopes  of  Sungshushan.and  Ehrlungshan, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  tremendous  artil- 
lery fire,  proceeded  to  storm  the  out- 
lying redoubts  by  which  those  forts  were 
protected  from  direct  assault.  This  sud- 
den attack  called  into  action  every  Rus- 
sian gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Japanese  positions,  from  one  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other ;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  whole  Shuishi 
valley  was  an  inferno  of  roaring  cannon, 
whistling  shells,  sputtering  rifles,  explo- 
sive eruptions  of  volcanic  smoke,  and  a 
fog  of  yellow  dust  lashed  up  by  the 
metallic  hail  from  small  blue  thunder- 
clouds of  bursting  shrapnel.  Even  the 
dry  official  report  says  that  "  the  scene 
for  .a  time  was  terrible  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;"  and  when  the  Russians,  in  order  to 
stop  the -Japanese  advance,  exploded  a 
huge  mine  on  the  glacis  of  Ehrlungshan 
and  sent  heavenward  a  towering  pillar 
of  powder-smoke  mixed  with  earth,  dust, 
and  fragments  of  rock;  I  was-  forced  to 
admit  that,  although  -die.  bombardment 
promised  .little  at  the  beginning,  it  cul- 
minated, ;  not  only  ■  in  a  magnificent 
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spectacle,  but  in  a  display  of  furious 
destructive  energy  which,  although  hu- 
man in  its  origin,  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  -the  resistless  dynamic  power  of  an 
exploding  volcano.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  were  and  the  smoke  that 
half  hid  the  slopes  of  the  Russian  hills, 
we  could  not  see  the  infantry  fighting  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  be  certain  of  the  result ; 
but  we  learned  later  that  the  Japanese 
storming  parties  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  the  Ehrlungshan  earthworks  and  the 


Sungshushan  redoubt,  and  that  at  sun- 
set they  were  holding  both  of  the  cap- 
tured positions  directly  in  front  of  the 
two  forts. 

At  six  o'clock  the  artillery  fire  on  both 
sides  slackened,  and,  as  it  would  soon 
be  dark  and  we  had  nearly  four  miles  to 
walk,  we  left  the  bare  mountain  top, 
where  the  air  had  already  grown  cold, 
and,  descending  a  long  zigzag  path  to 
the  valley,  started  across  the  plowed 
fields  in  the  direction  of  Liukiaton. 


Outlines  of  an  Indian  Policy 

By  Francis  E.  Leupp 


Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


jr  ■   'HE  commonest  mistake  made  by 
/    -I      his  white  well-wishers  in  dealing 
J    JL     with  the  Indian  is  the  assump- 
I  tion  that  he  is  simply  a  white  man  with 
I  a  red  skin ;  the  next  commonest  is  the 
,  assumption  that  because  he  is  a  non- 
|  Caucasian  he  is  to  be  classed  indiscrim- 
!  inately  with  other  non-Caucasians,  like 
I  the  negro,  for  instance.   The  truth  is 
that  the  Indian  has  as  distinct  an  indi- 
viduality as  any  type  of  man  who  ever 
lived,  and  he  will  never  be  judged  aright 
till  we  learn  to  measure  him  by  his  own 
standards,  as  we  whites  would  wish  to 
be  measured  if  some  more  powerful  race 
were  to  usurp  dominion  over  us.    In  the 
nearly  twenty  years  that  I  have  been 
studying  the  Indian  face  to  face  in  his 
own  home,  I  have  held  no  brief  for  him 
in  his  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  civilization  ;  I  have  sought  no  profit 
from  handling  his  land  or  his  money ;  I 
have  had  no  pet  philanthropy  to  advance, 
no  ethnological  thesis  to  defend.  My 
whole  purpose  and  desire  has  been  to 
know  him  as  a  man  and  a  future  fellow- 
citizen,  and  to  help  him,  as  far  as  in  my 
power  lay,  to  get  a  practical  start  in  the 
world.    Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
in  these  pages  must  derive  its  value,  if 
it  have  any,  from  its  appeal  to  common 
sense  alone. 

If,  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  absolutely 
alien  people  like  the  Chinese  had  in- 
vaded our  shores  and  driven  the  white 
colonists  before  them  to  districts  more 
and  more  isolated,  destroyed  the  indus- 


tries on  which  they  had  always  subsisted, 
and  crowned  all  by  disarming  them  and 
penning  them  on  various  tracts  of  land 
where  they  could  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  to 
what  condition  would  the  white  Ameri- 
cans of  today  have  been  reduced  ?  In 
spite  of  their  vigorous  ancestry,  they 
would  surely  have  lapsed  into  barbarism 
and  become  pauperized.  No  race  on 
earth  could  overcome,  from  forces  evolved 
from  within  themselves,  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  That  our  red  brethren 
have  not  been  wholly  ruined  by  it  is  the 
best  proof  we  could  ask  of  the  sturdy 
traits  of  character  inherent  in  them. 
But  though  not  ruined,  they  have  suf- 
fered serious  deterioration,  and  the  prob- 
lem now  before  us  is  to  prevent  its  going 
any  further.  To  that  end  we  must 
reckon  with  several  facts. 

First,  nothing  can  be  done  to  change 
the  Indian  who  has  already  passed  mid- 
dle life.  By  virtue  of  that  very  quality 
of  steadfastness  which  we  admire  in  him 
when  well  applied,  he  will  remain  an 
Indian  of  the  old  school  to  the  last,  and 
all  we  can  expect  is  to  make  his  declin- 
ing years  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
With  the  younger  adults  we  can  do  some- 
thing here  and  there,  where  we  find  one 
who  is  not  too  conservative;  but  our 
main  hope  lies  with  the  youthful  genera- 
tion, who  are  still  measurably  plastic 
The  picture  which  rises  in  the  minds  o£ 
most  Eastern  white  persons  when  they 
read  petitions  in  which  Indians  patheo- 
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cally  describe  themselves  as  "  ignorant " 
and  "poof,"  is  that  of  a  group  of  red 
men  hungry  for  knowledge  and  eager  for 
a  chance  to  work  and  earn  their  living. 
In  actual  life  and  in  his  natural  state, 
however,  the  Indian  is  suspicious  of  the 
white  race — we  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  that — and  wants  nothing  to  do  with 
us ;  he  clings  to  the  ways  of  his  ances- 
tors, insisting  that  they  are  better  than 
ours ;  and  he  resents  every  effort  of  the 
Government  either  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren or  to  show  him  how  he  can  turn  an 
honest  dollar  for  himself  by  other  means 
than  his  grandfather  used — or  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  Treasury.  That 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  situation,  strive 
as  we  may  to  gloss  it  with  poetic  fancies 
or  hide  it  under  statistical  reports  of 
progress.    The  task  we  have  before  us 
is  to  win  over  the  Indian  children  by 
sympathetic  interest  and  unobtrusive 
guidance.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try, 
as  many  good  persons  of  bad  judgment 
have  tried,  to  start  the  little  ones  in  the 
path  of  civilization  by  snapping  all  the 
ties  of  affection  between  them  and  their 
parents,  and  teaching  them  to  despise 
the  aged  and  non-progressive -members 
of  their  families.   The  sensible  as  well 
as  the  humane  plan  is  to  nourish  their 
love  of  father  and  mother  and  home — a 
wholesome  instinct  which  nature  planted 
in  them  for  a  wise  end— and  then  to 
utilize  this  affection  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing, through  them,  the  hearts  of  the 
elders. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  these  boys  and 
girls  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
only  that  we  start  them  aright,  but  that 
our  efforts  be  directed  to  educating  rather 
than  instructing  them.  And  here  let  me 
say  that  the  foundation  of  everything 
must  be  the  development  of  character. 
Learning  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
When  we  get  to  that,  our  duty  is  to  adapt 
it  to  the  Indian's  immediate  and  practi- 
cal needs.  Of  the  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand Indian  children  of  .school  age  in 
the  United  States,  I  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  three-fourths  will  settle  down  in 
that  part  of  the  West  which  we  still  style 
the  frontier.  Most  of  these  will  try  to 
draw  a  living  out  of  the  soil ;  a  less — 
though  I  hope  an  ever-increasing — part 
will  enter  the  general  labor  market  as 
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lumbermen,  ditchers,  miners,  railroad 
hands,  or  what  not  Now,  if  any  one 
can  show  me  what  advantage  will  come 
to  this  large  body  of  manual  workers 
from  being  able  to  reel  off  the  names  of 
the  mountains  in  Asia,  or  extract  the 
cube  root  of  123456789,  I  shall  be 
deeply  grateful.  To  my  notion,  the  or- 
dinary Indian  boy  is  better  equipped 
for  his  life  struggle  on  a  frontier  ranch 
when  he  can  read  the  simple  English  of 
the  local  newspaper,  can  write  a  short 
letter,  intelligible  though  maybe  ill 
spelled,  and  knows  enough  of  figures  to 
discover  whether  the  storekeeper  is 
cheating  him.  Beyond  these  scholastic 
accomplishments  his  time  could  be  put 
to  its  best  use  by  learning  how  to  repair 
a  broken  harness,  how  to  straighten  a 
sprung  tire  on  his  wagon-wheel,  how  to 
fasten  a  loose  horseshoe  without  break- 
ing the  hoof,  and  how  to  do  the  hundred 
other  bits  of  handy  tinkering  which  are 
so  necessary  to  the  farmer  who  lives 
thirty  miles  from  a  town.  The  girl  who 
has  learned  only  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  but  knows 
also  how  to  make  and  mend  her  clothing, 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  to  cook  her  hus- 
band's dinner,  will  be  worth  vastly  more 
as  mistress  of  a  log  cabin  than  one  who 
has  given  years  of  study  to  the  orna- 
mental branches  alone. 

Moreover,  as  fast  as  an  Indian  of 
either  mixed  or  full  blood  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  it  is  our  duty  to 
set  him  upon  his  feet,  and  sever  forever 
the  ties  which  bind  him  either  to  his 
tribe — in  the  communal  sense — or  to  the 
Government  This  principle  must  be- 
come operative  in  respect  to  both  land  and 
money.  We  must  end  the  un-American 
absurdity  of  keeping  one  class  of  our 
people  in  a  condition  of  so  many  undi- 
vided portions  of  a  common  lump.  Each 
Indian  must  be  recognized  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  so  treated,,  just  as  each  white 
man  is.  Suppose  our  Congress  were  to 
enact  a  bill  every  session,  one  paragraph 
of  which  should  be  applicable  solely  to 
persons  with  red  hair,  another  solely  to 
persons  with  round  chins,  another  solely 
to  persons  with  Roman  noses  ?  Yet  this 
would  be  no  more  illogical  in  principle 
than  our  yearly  Indian  legislation  mak- 
ingonesweepingprovisionforallOsages, 
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another  for  all  Pawnees,  another  for  all 
Yankton  Sioux,  as  if  these  several  tribes 
were  not  composed  of  men  and  women 
and  children  with  as  diverse  human 
characteristics  as  any  equal  groups  of 
Germans  or  Italians.  Thanks  to  the 
late  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
we  have  for  eighteen  years  been  indi- 
vidualizing the  Indian  as  an  owner  of 
real  estate  by  breaking  up,  one  at  a  time, 
the  reservations  set  apart  for  whole  tribes, 
and  establishing  each  Indian  as  a  sepa- 
rate landholder  on  his  own  account ; 
thanks  to  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  be  making  the  same 
sort  of  division  of  the  tribal  funds.  At 
first,  of  course,  the  Government  must 
keep  its  protecting  hand  on  every  In- 
dian's property  after  it  has  been  assigned 
to  him  by  book  and  deed  ;  then,  as  one 
or  another  shows  himself  capable  of 
passing  out  from  under  this  tutelage,  he 
should  be  set  fully  free,  and  given  "  the 
white  man's  chance,"  with  the  white 
man's  obligations  to  balance  it. 

Finally,  we  must  strive  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  Indian  an  active 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  is  going  to  live.  The 
local  frontier  theory  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
necessary  nuisance  surviving  from  a 
remote  period,  like  the  sage-brush  and 
the  giant  cactus,  must  be  dispelled,  and 
the  way  to  dispel  it  is  to  turn  him  into  a 
positive  benefit.  To  this  end  I  would, 
for  instance,  teach  him  to  transact  all  of 
his  financial  business  that  he  can  in  his 
nearest  market  town,  instead  of  looking  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  the  only 
source  of  material  blessings.  Any  money 
of  his  which  he  cannot  use,  or  is  not 
using,  for  his  own  current  profit  I  should 
prefer  to  deposit  for  him,  in  reasonably 
small  parcels,  in  local  banks  which  will 
bond  themselves  sufficiently  for  its  safe 
keeping,  so  that  the  industries  of  the 
neighborhood  will  have  the  use  of  it,  and 
everybody  thereabout  will  be  the  better 
off  for  such  prosperity  as  may  come  to 
an  Indian  depositor.  On  like  grounds 
of  reasoning  I  should  encourage  every 
proper  measure  which  points  toward 
absolving  the  Indian  from  his  obsolete 
relation  to  the  licensed  trader,  and 
teaches  him  to  make  his  purchases  from 
those  merchants  who  will  ask  of  him  the 


fairest  price,  whether  near  the  Agency 
or  at  a  distance.  In  short,  our  aim 
ought  to  be  to  keep  him  moving  steadilj 
down  the  path  which  leads  from  hi.1 
close  domain  of  artificial  restraints  an< 
artificial  protection  toward  the  broa< 
area  of  individual  liberty  enjoyed  by  th 
'  ordinary  citizen. 

Incidentally  to  this  programme,  I  shoul 
seek  to  make  of  the  Indian  an  indepenc 
ent  laborer,  as  distinguished  from  on 
for  whom  the  Government  is  continual! 
straining  itself  to  find  something  to  d< 
He  can  penetrate  a  humbug — even 
benevolent  humbug — as  promptly  as  th 
next  man ;  and  when  he  sees  the  Go< 
eminent  inventing  purely  fictitious  need 
to  be  supplied  and  making  excuses  ( 
one  kind  and  another  to  create  a  mean 
of  employment  for  him,  he  despises  tb 
whole  thing  as  a  fraud,  like  the  whit 
man  whom  some  philanthropist  hires  1 
carry  a  pile  of  bricks  from  one  side  < 
the  road  to  the  other  and  then  ba< 
again.  I  have  recently  organized  t 
employment  bureau  for  the  Indians  i 
the  Southwest,  and  put  an  active  youi 
man  at  the  head  of  it  with  instructioi 
to  gather  up  all  the  able-bodied  Indiaj 
who,  through  the  pinch  of  hunger  it  ma 
be,  have  been  moved  to  think  that  the 
would  like  to  earn  some  money,  an 
plant  them  on  ranches,  on  railroads,  i 
mines — wherever  in  the  outer  world,  : 
short,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  dollar 
be  gotten  for  a  day's  work.  He  is 
supervise  their  contracts  with  their  ea 
ployers,  see  that  their  wages  are  paid  the 
when  due,  and  look  out  for  them  if  th* 
fall  ill ;  fpr  the  rest,  the  Indians  engage 
are  to  be  required  to  stand  on  their  ov 
feet  like  other  men,  and  to  understai 
that  for  what  comes  to  them  hereaft 
they  will  have  themselves  to  thank, 
is  an  experiment,  of  course ;  but  tl 
young  man  whom  I  have  designated 
start  it,  and  who  is  himself  of  Indie 
blood,  knows  that  he  is  in  the  servi 
to  work  for  his  shoulder-straps,  with  t 
door  of  humiliation  yawning  behind  hi 
if  he  fails. 

Some  one  has  styled  mine  a  policy 
shrinkage,  because  every  Indian  who 
name  is  stricken  from  a  tribal  roll  I 
virtue  of  his  emancipation  reduces  th 
dimensions  of  our  red  race  problem  br 
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a  fraction — very  small,  it  may  be,  but 
not  negligible.  If  we  can  thus  gradually 
watch  our  body  of  270,000  Indians 
shrink  to  269,000,  and  this  to  268,000, 
and  so  on,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  final  solution  is  indeed 
only  a  question  of  time. 

The  process  of  general  readjustment 
must  be  gradual,  but  it  should  be  carried 
forward  as  fast  as  it  can  be  with  pre- 
sumptive security  for  the  Indian's  little 
possessions;  and  I  should  not  let  its 
educative  value  for  both  the  red  man 
and  his  white  neighbor  be  obscured  for 
a  moment.  The  leading-strings  which 
have  tied  the  Indian  to  the  Treasury 
ever  since  he  began  to  own  anything  of 
value  have  been  a  curse  to  him.  They 
have  kept  him  an  economic  nursling 
long  past  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  take  a  few  steps  alone. 
The  tendency  of  whatever  crude  training 
in  money  matters  he  has  had  for  the  last 
half-century  has  been  toward  making 
Itim  an  easy  victim  to  such  waves  of  civic 
lieresy  as  swept  over  the  country  in  the 
brly  nineties.  That  is  not  the  sort  of 
tolitics  into  which  we  wish  the  Indian 

0  plunge  as  he  assumes  the  responsibili- 
ies  of  citizenship. 

In  sketching  so  bare  an  outline  of 
policy  for  Indian  civilization  as  the 
pace  at  my  command  here  will  permit, 

must  leave  the  minds  of  my  readers  to 
rork  in  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  that 
therwise  I  should  be  glad  to  supply, 
"he  subject  is  too  vast  for  any  single 
rticle,  or  limited  series  of  articles,  to 
eat  exhaustively.  I  should  not  feel 
itisfied  to  leave  it,  however,  without 
ying  to  meet  a  few  conventional  objec- 
ons  which  I  know  from  experience  are 
ire  to  be  raised.  "  Would  you,"  one 
•itic  will  ask,  "tie  the  young  Indian 
own  in  his  schooling  to  '  the  three  r's,' 
id  then  turn  him  loose  to  compete  with 
te  white  youth  who  have  had  so  much 
rger  scholastic  opportunity  ?"  . 

Who,  pray,  said  anything  about  "  op- 
>rtunity"?  I  would  give  the  young 
idian  all  the  chance  for  intellectual 
aining  that  the  young  Caucasian  enjoys; 

1  has  it  already  between  Governmental 
d  and  private  benevolence ;  and  I  feel 
fe  in  guaranteeing  that,  while  I  remain 
ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  no 


young  Indian  with  the  talent  to  deserve 
and  the  ambition  to  ask  for  the  best 
there  is  in  American  education  will  be 
refused.  All  that  I  have  asserted  is 
what  anybody  familiar  with  the  field  can 
see  for  himself — that  the  mass  of  Indian 
children,  like  the  corresponding  mass  of 
white  children,  are  not  prepared  for  con- 
veyance beyond  the  elementary  studies. 
They  are  not  in  a  condition  to  absorb 
and  assimilate,  or  to  utilize  effectively, 
the  higher  learning  of  the  books,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  promote  an  unpractical  at 
the  expense  of  an  obviously  practical 
system  of  teaching.  Moreover,  unlike 
the  average  Caucasian,  the  average  In- 
dian hates  new  things  on  the  mere 
ground  of  their  novelty,  and  resists  ob- 
stinately all  attempts  from  outside  to 
change  his  condition ;  while,  unlike  the 
negro  and  some  other  colored  types,  he 
has  no  strain  of  the  imitative  in  his 
nature,  and  never  aspires  from  within  to 
be  a  white  man.  Whatever  you  do  for 
him  in  the  line  of  improvement,  you 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  press  upon  him  by 
endless  patience  and  tact,  and  by  a  mul- 
titude of  persuasive  devices ;  and  I  insist 
that  it  is  foolish  to  force  upon  an  Indian 
those  studies  which  have  no  relation  to 
his  environment  and  which  he  cannot 
turn  to  account,  as  long  as  there  is  so 
much  of  a  simpler  sort  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  learning  and  which  he  actually 
must  know  in  order  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world. 

A  second  critic  will  doubtless  air  his 
fears  as  to  what  will  become  of  the 
Indian's  land  and  money  under  this 
"  wide  open  "  policy.  Well,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  land  or  the  money  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  to  your  children, 
or  I  to  mine  ?  Will  they  be  any  better 
able  to  take  care  of  it  for  having  been 
always  kept  without  experience  in  han- 
dling property  of  any  kind  ?  Swindlers 
will  unquestionably  lay  snares  for  the 
weakest  and  most  ignorant  Indians,  just 
as  they  do  for  the  corresponding  class  of 
whites.  We  are  guarding  the  Indian 
temporarily  against  his  own  follies  in 
land  transactions  by  holding  his  allot- 
ment in  trust  for  him  for  twenty-five 
years,  unless  he  sooner  satisfies  us  of 
his  business  capacity.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  will  be  done  with  respect 
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to  the  principal  of  his  money.  In  spite 
of  all  our  care,  however,  after  we  have 
taken  our  hands  off  him  he  may  fall  a 
victim  to  sharp  practice ;  but  you  never 
saw  the  man,  red,  white,  or  of  any  other 
color,  who  did  not  learn  a  more  valuable 
lesson  from  one  hard  blow  than  from 
twenty  warnings. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  "  racial  tendency  "  of  the  In- 
dian to  squander  whatever  comes  into 
his  hands.  This  is  no  more  "  racial " 
than  his  tendency  to  eat  and  drink  to 
excess,  or  to  prefer  pleasure  to  work ;  it 
is  simply  the  assertion  of  a  primitive 
instinct  common  to  all  mankind  in  the 
lower  stages  of  social  development. 
What  we  call  thrift  is  nothing  but  the 
forecasting  sense  which  recognizes  the 
probability  of  a  to-morrow,  and  the  idea 
of  a  to-morrow  is  the  boundary  between 
barbarism  and  civilization ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Indian  can  be  carried 
across  that  line  is  by  letting  him  leam 
from  experience  that  the  stomach  filled 
to-day  will  go  empty  to-morrow  unless 
something  of  to-day's  surplus  is  saved 
overnight  to  meet  to-morrow's  deficit 
Another  sense  lacking  in  primitive  man 
is  that  of  property  unseen.  You  will 
never  implant  in  the  Indian  an  idea  of 
values  by  showing  him  a  column  of 
figures.  He  must  see  and  handle  the 
dollars  themselves  in  order  to  leam  their 
worth,  and  he  must  actually  squander 
some  and  pay  the  penalty  of  loss  before 
his  mind  will  compass  the  notion  that  he 
cannot  spend  them  for  foolishness  and 
still  have  them  at  hand  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  needs. 

A  further  charge  will  be  hurled  against 
my  programme,  that  it  is  premature. 
Such  an  objection  is  enough  of  itself  to 
prove  that  the  objector  has  sought  coun- 
sel of  his  timidity  rather  than  of  his 


observation.  If  we  do  not  begin  now, 
when  shall  we  ?  The  whole  trend  of 
events,  to  any  mind  that  studies  it  sin- 
cerely, will  commend  the  plan  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  out  One  day  must  come 
to  the  Indian  the  great  change  from  his 
present  status  to  that  of  the  rest  of  our 
population,  for  anomalies  in  the  social 
system  are  as  odious  as  abnormalities  in 
nature.  If  you  were  on  an  upper  floor 
of  a  high  building,  and  must  reach  the 
ground  but  did  not  know  how,  would 
you  rather  take  your  chances  of  a  stran- 
ger's throwing  you  out  of  a  window,  or 
let  a  friend  guide  you  down  the  stairs  a 
step  at  a  time  ?  Either  our  generation 
or  a  later  will  remove  the  Indian  from 
his  perch  of  adventitious  superiority  to 
the  common  relations  of  citizenship,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  same  level  with  other 
Americans.  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  start 
the  undertaking  myself  and  guide  it  and 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  it;  for  I  do  not  know  who 
may  have  the  direction  of  it  at  some 
later  period — whether  a  friend  of  my 
red  brother,  or  an  enemy,  or  one  who  re- 
gards him  and  his  fate  with  indifference. 

Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  merging  this 
hardly  used  race  into  our  body  politic, 
many  individuals,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
pace,  may  fall  by  the  wayside  and  be 
trodden  underfoot.  Deeply  as  we  de- 
plore this  possibility,  we  must  not  let  it 
blind  us  to  our  duty  to  the  race  as  a 
whole.  It  is  one  of  the  cruel  incidents 
of  all  civilization  in  large  masses  that 
some — perchance  a  multitude— of  its 
subjects  will  be  lost  in  the  process.  But 
the  unseen  hand  which  has  helped  the 
white  man  through  his  evolutionary 
stages  to  the  present  will,  let  us  trust, 
be  held  out  to  the  red  pilgrim  in  his 
stumbling  progress  over  the  same  rough 
path. 


Three  Lessons 

By  Tudor  Jenks 

Hardly  worth  having  is  what  has  been  bought ; 
Scarce  worth  the  finding,  that  we  have  sought ; 
Least  worth  our  learning,  that  which  is  taught 

Things  the  most  priceless  are  given  away ; 
Highest,  the  goal  we  reach  when  astray; 
Wisdom  begins  as  we  cease  to  obey.  tzedbyQG 


Hans  Christian  Andersen 


By  Paul  Harboe 


JUST  now,  one  hundred  years  after 
his  birth,  Odense  is  taking  on  a 
mass  of  bright  colors  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  her  famous  son,  than 
whom  there  was  never  a  more  conspic- 
uous figure — never,  indeed,  such  a  tire- 
less traveler.  And  has  any  writer  of  the 
last  century  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
so  many  monarchs  and  people  of  high 
capacity  as  did  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, whose  father  was  a  cobbler,  and 
whose  mother  was  a  little  fussy  woman, 
loose  of  tongue  and  weak  of  will  ? 

After  all,  when  it  sufficiently  under- 
stands,, the  world  is  quick  to  respond  to 
the  affection  of  the  man  who  would  swell 
its  volume  of  joy.  It  loves  the  cheerful 
spirit,  the  nature  in  which  human  kind- 
ness is  a  quality  not  too  strictly  gauged  by 
wisdom.  There  is  a  sort  of  fruit  which 
falls  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  is 
not  bruised ;  such  fruit  lasts  through  the 
winters  of  one's  life  and  preserves  its 
freshness  in  spite  of  time.  We  cannot 
read  such  little  bits  of  exquisite  realism 
as  "  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "The  Stead- 
fast Tin  Soldier,"  or  "The  Little  Match- 
Girl,"  without  tasting  of  this  kind  of 
fruit.  The  writer  of  these  stories. was  a 
child,  essentially  in  the  way  he  loved  the 
world,  and  the  world  in  turn  was  a  child 
in  the  way  it  loved  him. 

His  autobiography  is  a  record  of  his 
hundred  excursions  to  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  Sweden,  which  latter  country 
he  was  especially  fond  of,  for  the  reason, 
as  we  may  presume,  that  it  was  at  Lund 
he  was  triumphantly  received,  before  his 
name  had  reached  the  ear  of  the  Danish 
world,  before  the  door  of  his  dainty  play- 
room had  been  opened  to  all.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  University  had  said  to  him : 
"  When  your  native  land  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  offer  you  their  homage,  may 
you  never  forget  that  the  first  public 
honors  were  conferred  on  you  by  us." 
He  never  forgot 

Hans  remembered  to  his  last  day 
every  act  of  kindness  that  had  brightened 
his  life,  and  we  know  of  no  more  grate- 
ful spirit.    There  is  in  what  we  gener- 


ally call  his  vanity,  his  self-reference, 
in  the  tone  of  his  expression,  something 
that  speaks  clearly  of  gratitude.  His 
critics  in  Denmark — those  living  and 
those  long  dead — have  said  enough  on 
the  subject  of  his  conceit ;  have,  in  fact, 
besmirched  his  name,  inventing  anec- 
dotes of  doubtful  quality  and  of  most 
trifling  value  to  hang  like  ,  tags  on  his 
'coat  Heiberg,  a  merciless  rival,  was 
his  bitterest  enemy,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  so  much  of  typical  Danish  prejudice 
and  antipathy  should  have  been  personi- 
fied in  this  man,  who  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ridicule  Andersen  in  a  work  of 
art  called  "  A  Soul  after  Death."  Hans 
was  a  patient  man ;  but  anger  is  a  wave 
that  may  roll  over  all  of  us,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  red  blood  of  the 
fighter  ran  fast  in  his  gaunt  frame,  and 
made  his  long  curly  hair  shake  like  that 
of  a  man  ready  for  fierce  combat  Some 
one  once  wrote :  "  He  is  so  vain  that  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  is  a  poet"  To 
this  slur  Andersen  responded :  "  There 
is  something  so  pitiful  in  such  criticism 
that  one  cannot  be  wounded  by  it ;  but 
even  when  we  are  the  most  peaceable  of 
men,  we  feel  a  desire  to  flagellate  such 
wet  dogs  who  come  into  our  rooms  and 
fling  themselves  down  in  the  best  places 
there.  There  might  be  a  whole  '  Fool's 
Chronicle  '  written  of  all  the  absurd  and 
shameless  things  which,  from  my  first 
appearance  before  the  public  to  this 
moment,  I  have  been  compelled  to  hear." 

There  was  much  to  make  light  of, 
much  to  smile  at  and  much  to  talk  jest- 
ingly of  in  the  personality  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  He  had  whims, 
pranks ;  he  could  be  moody  and  irrita- 
ble— but  then  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
this  explains  something.  He  was  home- 
less, yes,  homeless,  in  spite  of  the  brill- 
iant halls  that  had  known  his  presence, 
in  spite  of  a  hundred  friends  who  were 
ever  ready  to  receive  him — rich  men, 
famous  men,  good  men.  Among  these 
friends  it  is  proper  to  name  his  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Jonas  Collin,  who  saw  Hans 
through  the  Latin  School,  who 
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aged  and  guided  him  from  the  boy's 
first  beginning  till  the  hour  when  fame 
was  a  fixed  star.  The  march  was  longer, 
really,  than  it  may  seem  to  many,  though 
there  were  successes  innumerable  be- 
tween the  stops  on  the  way,  for  it  was 
never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  Ander- 
sen's ambition  to  attain  a  glorious  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  fairy  tales.  In 
conscience  we  can  say  that  his  most 
delightful  little  stories  never  struck  him 
as  being  of  very  considerable  merit  or 
value.  He  knew  that  they  pleased  the 
world,  that  little  children  in  far-away 
lands  wept  or  laughed  over  them  arid 
spoke  his  name  with  a  dear  familiarity 
and  longed  to  see  him,  and  all  this  was 
of  course  an  immense  satisfaction.  He 
wanted  to  become  a  playwright,  the 
leading  playwright  of.  his  country,  and 
Heaven  knows  his  efforts  to  overturn  the 
many  obstacles  that  seemed  continually 
in  his  way  were  laudable,  though  some- 
what foolish.  The  dramatic  element,  for 
which  he  had  an  understanding  eye,  was 
not  such  as  could  bear  representation  on 
the  stage.  It  was  his  inimitable  way  of 
putting  down  the  thing,  of  telling  all 
about  what  was  not  seen  from  without, 
and  by  revealing  his  sympathy  for  the 
little  people  of  his  fancy — a  sympathy 
that  was  as  pure  as  it  was  broad — that 
he  so  captivated  the  heart  that  it  takes 
an  almost  brutal  critic  to  be  anything 
but  gentle  with  him. 

His  intellectual  growth  did  not  take 
place  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  idea  that  he  was  to  become  famous 
was  beaten  into  his  consciousness  before 
dawn  ;  fame  grew  to  be  all  he  really  at 
bottom  cared  for — fame  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  fame.  In  many  ways  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  was  the  actor's  ; 
if  you  hadn't  read,  if  you  couldn't  admire 
his  productions,  you  were  no  friend  of 
his,  and,  although  he  was  the  most  pop- 
ular writer  in  Denmark  for  many  years, 
he  never  thought  that  his  countrymen 
made  enough  of  him.  In  London,  during 
his  visit  there,  he  was  everywhere  cele- 
brated, everywhere  flattered,  and  hailed 
as  the  Danish  Walter  Scott,  which  he 
made  it  his  business  to  tell  his  compa- 
triots, in  loud  tones,  on  his  return.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  add,  "I  am  the 
greatest  writer  of  to-day,"  or  words  to 


that  effect.  At  such  outpourings  even 
his  friends  would  smile,  though  never 
contradicting  him.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly gentle,  his  friends ;  extremely  few 
of  them  ever  managed,  while  he  lived,  to 
understand  the  very  unusual  construc- 
tion, as  we  may  say,  of  his  nature. 
After  his  death,  however,  he  came  to 
stand  in  a  clearer  light  before  them, 
before  all  of  us.  We  know  of  how  he 
hoarded  up  all  sorts  of  trifles — sea-shells, 
toys,  charms,  etc.,  mementoes  of  some 
interesting  occasion,  scraps  of  paper 
with  a  child's  writing  upon  it,  even  things 
written  by  himself  when  a  boy  of  eight, 
at  the  period  when  he  composed  his  very 
first  poem. 

The  child  who  reads  "  The  Story  of 
My  Life  "  must  exclaim,  "  What  a  lucky 
boy  1"  for  fortune  was  consistently  put- 
ting out  her  hand  and  helping  him  on, 
in  his  childhood,  in  his  youth,  in  his 
manhood.  And  Hans  was  ambitious. 
With  no  concern  for  the  social  problems 
of  man,  no  desire  to  run  his  plow  through 
the  tough  ground  of  human  conditions, 
he  was  never  a  dangerous  political  force. 
He  could  write  beautifully  about  suffer- 
ing, neglected  children,  but  it  was  the 
picturesque  side  more  than  any  other  of 
their  plight  that  appealed  to  him.  We 
sympathize  with  the  innocent  little  folk 
who  suffer,  in  his  tales,  but  one's  feeling 
for  them  does  not  stir  up  thought,  does 
not  form  a  problem  in  the  mind.  His 
subjects  are,  after  all,  small,  in  that  they 
address  themselves  as  whispers  to  the 
heart  only.  But  if  they  had  been  of  any 
weightier  stuff,  like  the  fairy  tales  of  the 
Persians,  for  instance,  the  world's  chil- 
dren would  never,  of  course,  have  been 
so  touched  by  the  sheer  simplicity  of 
these  fancies. 

It  was  an  odd  life  this  author  led — 
odd  even  for  a  literary  man.  Never 
did  Hans  sigh  for  peace,  for  the  comfort 
that  is  so  sweet  and  so  substantial  a 
fruit  of  harmony.  It  appears  that  he 
had  no  strong  longing  for  serious,  dur- 
able intercourse  with  any  one.  Again 
and  again  he  beckoned  to  him  flattering 
people  of  mean  merit,  since  to  hear  him- 
self praised  was  his  insatiable  thirst 
This  was  the  weakness  that  threatened 
to  make  him  ridiculous.  When,  on  the 
streets,  he  happened  to  hear  some 
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passer-by  mention  his  name,  he  would 
invariably  stop  and  listen,  and  even  go 
and  meet  this  unknown  friend — his 
vanity  pleased.  This  was  like  standing 
before  a  mirror,  grateful  at  seeing  the 
reflection  in  the  inanimate  glass. 

During  the  many  years  he  lived  in 
Copenhagen  he  never  tried  to  have 
decent  apartments.  His  quarters  were 
not  more  spacious  than  the  ordinary  hall 
room  of  our  notorious  furnished-room 
houses,  and  never  properly  kept.  He 
took  his  meals  out,  his  landlady  bringing 
him  every  morning  coffee  and  rolls,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Denmark.  But  of  course, 
with  fame's  bright  badge  in  his  button- 
hole, he  was  always  a  welcome  dinner 
guest  at  the  homes  of  the  rich.  He  was 
a  good  entertainer,  a  lively  partner  at 
meals,  but  he  never  told  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense ;  in  fact,  he  told  very  few 
jokes  at  all.  What  he  did  tell  was  some 
story  of  how  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
had  received  him  in  Rome,  or  of  how 
Charles  Dickens  had  lavished  his  hospi- 
tality upon  him  at  Broadstairs. 

Some  men  have  tried  to  prove  that 
Andersen  disliked  children,  and  certain 
incidents,  notably  his  protest  against  a 
statue  which  represents  the  author  as 
reading  to  a  group  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
have  been  brought  forth  to  back  up  this 
assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  say  that  he  was 
heartily  fond  of  young  peeple.  It  is 
certainly  hard  to  imagine  him  not  being 
so.  Of  course  in  his  advanced  age  the 
prattle  of  urchins  grated  on  his  nerves, 
and  he  grew  less  and  less  patient  with 
his  fellow-beings  as  he  grew  more  and 
more  eccentric  in  his  general  demeanor. 
Hans  had  the  pretensions  of  a  Beau 
Brummel,  and  a  measurable  proportion 
of  his  income  went  to  his  tailor,  who  was 
always  paid  promptly.  Fortunate  tailor  1 
He  was  devoted  to  his  trusty  curling-iron, 
which  accompanied  him  on  all  his  travels 
and  without  which  he  was  never  perfectly 
at  ease.  Another  object  constantly  in 
his  possession  was  a  little  tin  soldier,  a 
present  from  a  seven-year-old  son  of  the 
German  poet  Moser — a  Turkish  warrior 
who  never,  in  spite  of  Andersen's  promise, 
recorded  his  experiences. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  song  entitled 
"  Two  Brown  Eyes,"  which  is  often  sung 


in  Scandinavia.  The  words  are  by 
Andersen,  while  the  music  is  Edvard 
Grieg's.  The  sentiment  in  this  is  poetic 
though  crude,  but  its  history  is  particu- 
larly interesting  for  the  fact  that  it  had 
an  inspirer,  as  none  of  Andersen's  other 
compositions  may  be  said  to  have  had. 
He  once  fell  in  love ;  he  loved  a  young 
woman  ardently  for  some  time,  till  he 
found  out  she  was  engaged.  Then,  with- 
out the  fight  that  might  have  glorified 
him,  he  bowed  his  head  and  walked 
away  in  sorrow,  and  the  young  woman 
married  the  other  man.  This  was  his 
solitary  love  affair,  and  it  appears  to  have 
seemed  most  momentous  to  him.  She 
had  brown  eyes,  the  young  lady  who 
for  a  few  short  days  made  his  heart  leap 
with  hope. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark in  1864  put  Hans  in  an  awkward 
place.  He  was  even  accused  of  being 
disloyal  to  his  country  for  taking  a  nega- 
tive stand  in  the  national  question.  His 
well-wishers  in  the  German  Empire  were 
thousands,  and  he  felt  that  his  country 
was  fighting  against  his  personal  friends. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  keen  in 
Denmark ;  the  acknowledged  poets  were 
writing  songs  that  stirred  the  blood  of 
fighters  and  public  alike,  but  Hans  found 
it  painful  to  encourage  his  people  to  kill 
their  foreign  brothers.  Still,  seeing  bat- 
tle after  battle  lost,  hero  after  hero  slain, 
and  hearing  literally  the  lamentation  of 
widows,  the  sobbing  of  fathers,  the  sen- 
sitive writer  awoke  to  the  immensity  of 
the  issue,  and  he  did  write  one  poem 
that,  as  might  be  said,  saved  his  reputa- 
tion. To  the  Danish  heart  the  greatest 
men  are  those  who  love  their  country ; 
patriotism  stands  above  all  other  virtues 
in  value,  yet  to  some  the  Danish  view 
of  what  constitutes  true  patriotism  seems 
narrow. 

The  religion  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen was  unorthodox.  While  he  firmly 
believed  in  the  personal  God  and  in  a 
future  life,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
such  place  of  torture  as  the  hell  of  sul- 
phur, though  the  logic  of  his  argumenta- 
tion was  never  very  convincing.  There 
was  a  time,  by  the  way,  when  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  profound  philosopher. 
This  was  only  a  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment.    He  was  anything  but  a  philoso- 
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pher.  His  vision  of  the  world  was 
limited  to  the  life,  to  the  daily  actions  of 
human  beings  to  whom  the  daily  bread 
is  the  only  food  worth  struggling  for. 
His  characters  had  ideals — ideals  born 
of  traditions,  and  their  longings,  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  dreams,  were  so 
described  by  him  and  so  appreciated  as 
to  make  a  picture  somewhat  attractive, 
though  somewhat  unreal.  Andersen's 
God  was  the  God  of  forgiveness,  of  kind- 
ness, and,  like  many  another  man,  he 
could  never  fancy  that  an  all-wise  and 
all-loving  Spirit  could  have  been  cruel 
enough  to  fashion  a  hell,  to  punish  eter- 
nally his  own  children  for  sins  committed 
in  a  brief  lifetime.  In  such  sentiments 
the  line  of  his  character  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  Dickens,  who  had  a  fine,  a  very 
delicate  understanding  of  the  Danish 
author,  which  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  to  Andersen  in  1847  fit- 
tingly illustrates.  Andersen  had  sent  his 
book, "  A  Christmas  Greeting  to  My  Eng- 
lish Friends,"  dedicated  to  Dickens,  to 
that  author. 

Your  book  made  my  Christmas  hearth  very 
happy.  We  are  all  enchanted  by  it  The 
little  boy,  the  old  man,  and  the  tin  soldier  are 
especially  my  favorites.  I  have  repeatedly 
read  that  story,  and  read  it  with  the  most 
unspeakable  pleasure.  .  .  .  Come  again  to 
England  soon  1  But  whatever  you  do,  do  not 
stop  writing,  because  we  cannot  bear  to  lose 
a  single  one  of  your  thoughts.  They  are  too 
true  and  simply  beautif  ulto  be  kept  safe  only 
in  your  own  head. 

Andersen's  fame  outshines  by  far  the 
reputation  of  any  other  Danish  celebrity 
of  past  or  present  in  the  breadth  of  its 
scope.  This  fact  is  often  commented 
upon  by  fault  finding  critical  spirits,  who 
reproach  the  world  for  its  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  taste,  and  to  get 
"square"  dub  the  cobbler's  son  a 
second-rater,  infinitely  subordinate  to 
such  men  as  Holberg,  Blicker,  etc.,  path- 
finders in  the  wilderness  of  Danish  lit- 
erature. But  why  should  any  one  belittle 
the  delightful  writer  of  fairy  tales? 
Surely,  Andersen's  achievement  was  re- 
markable for  its  very  originality.  He 
was  the  first  native  author  who  made 
the  difficult  journey  into  the  land  of 
childhood  without  affectation  or  bribes. 
This  was  his  enviable  distinction,  though 
he  could  never  himself  quite  understand 


it  There  were  many  other  things  closely 
connected  with  his  own  life  which  Hans 
passed  unwittingly  by.  For  instance, 
he  never  consciously  took  his  own  spir- 
itual measure;  he  never  thoroughly 
tested  the  importance  of  his  personal 
convictions ;  in  short,  his  self-subjected 
experience  was  well-nigh  fruitless.  What 
a  novel  he  might  have  written  from  the 
vast  material  his  acquaintance  with  kings, 
barons,  dukes,  high  officials  of  state,  etc., 
must  have  put  into  his  hands  I  He  knew 
the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe  as 
we  know  our  home  city;  he  met,  un- 
doubtedly, hundreds  of  people  well  worth 
the  labor  of  psychological  study;  but 
with  his  propensity  for  purely  imagina- 
tive composition,  actuality  never  attract- 
ed him — it  was  too  stem  a  fact,  and  he 
would  shrink  back  before  it 

Andersen  lived  with  the  fear  of  death 
looming  up  on  his  horizon  at  all  hours. 
He  feared  he  was  to  die  in  some  horri- 
ble manner,  from  blood-poisoning,  can- 
cer, or  other  disease  similarly  painful 
and  atrocious.   His  sensitiveness  was 
that  of  a  person  physically  unwell,  of  die 
indoor  man.    As  a  matter  of  fact  Hans 
was  but  slightly  interested  in  bodily 
exercise ;  he  did  little  to  make  his  mus- 
cles firm  and  strong.    He  took  his  walks 
not  so  much  for  the  healthfulness  of 
motion  as  for  the  fad  of  the  thing.  He 
liked  to  be  noticed  on  the  boulevards ; 
half  the  town  knew  him ;  even  children, 
who  frequently  addressed  him  with  frank- 
ness, and  had  remarks  to  make  on  his 
new  gloves  or  his  fine  polished  boots, 
called  him  their  friend.   The  author 
never  reproached  them;  he  considered 
diem  on  such  occasions  delightfully 
clever.    It  is  said  that  once  when,  in 
company    with    the  King,  Andersen 
stopped  to  ask  an  urchin  to  tell  him  who 
he  was,  the  little  fellow  replied,  "  You 
are  the  ugly  duckling ;"  but  this  may  be 
fiction,  as  are  nine-tenths  of  the  thousand 
anecdotes  that  go  the  rounds  in  Den- 
mark to-day.    For  purposes  inspired  by 
general  curiosity  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  know  more  about  him  than  what  his 
autobiography  itself  relates.    The  book 
is  heavy  with  detail,  but  this  is  in  accord 
with  its  author's  life.  Trivial,  too,  are  his 
books  of  travel,  which  utterly  lack  the 
quality  with  which  any  good  observer^ 
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would  have  been  able  to  redeem  them. 
There  are  five  or  six  little  productions 
which  will  for  many,  many  years  to  come 
constitute  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Perhaps  "  The  Story  of  a  Mother "  is, 
after  all,  the  completest  of  these,  and 
perhaps  "  Picture  Book  Without  Pic- 
tures "  (an  odious  title  in  English)  takes 
second  place. 

The  ease  and  felicity  of  Andersen's 
style  was  perceived  at  a  late  day  by  J.  P. 
Jacobsen,  who  found  in  it  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Almost  from  that  moment 
a  new  prose  was  born  in  Danish  litera- 
ture ;  the  language  acquired  grace,  the 
beauty  of  color,  the  freshness  of  simplic- 
ity. Andersen  came  upon  this  blessing 
unawares.  In  shaping  his  speech  to  the 
child's  ear  he  struck  the  chord  that  was 
to  vibrate  toward  every  artistic  sense  and 
yield  new  values.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  our  translations  lack  the  dainty 
quality  of  the  original. 

He  seemed  to  know  America,  where 
his  fairy  tales  had  made  him  dear  to  the 
heart  of  all  young  readers.  When  prep 
arations  for  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  our  independence  were  going  on, 
Andersen  was  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  country.  He  had  abundantly  the 
desire  to  come,  but  not  the  courage. 
The  gruff  Atlantic,  with  its  shadow  of 


storms  (and  seasickness),  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  had  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. Still,  during  his  variegated  career 
he  met  many  Americans,  who  had  always 
something  to  tell  him  about  Niagara,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  our  vast  commercial 
centers,  etc.  The  author  was  an  inquisi- 
tive auditor,  who  never  tired  of  listening 
to  descriptions  of  foreign  parts  he  had 
never  seen. 

With  all  his  limitations  as  a  student 
of  the  living  life,  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen was  a  considerable  man.  There  was 
a  little  world  in  his  soul,  a  world  of  little 
streets,  little  houses,  little  inhabitants. 
It  was  complete,  however,  and  though 
from  his  altitude  he  could  see  but  a 
slight  part  of  the  immense  human  spec- 
tacle, he  faithfully  strove  to  understand 
what  he  did  see.  His  eye  never  caught 
sight  of  the  tremendous  drama  of  passion, 
of  .the  play  of  the  will ;  to  those  huge 
complications  which  may  arise  in  us  and 
around  us  he  was  a  stranger. 

But  verily  there  is  many  a  philosopher 
whom  Andersen's  simple  knowledge  of 
children  would  benefit.  The  energy  of 
the  little  boy  profits  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  deeds  of  a  Napoleon ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  child  will  ever  be  fuller  for 
a  friendship  with  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen. 


On  Mr.  Bryce's  "America  Revisited"1 

By  Clyde  Furst 

Accept,  thrice  welcomed  and  thrice  welcome  guest, 
Our  thanks  for  thy  new  reading  of  this  West 
The  roar  of  factories  and  the  rush  of  trade, 
The  pomp  and  power  of  riches  newly  made, 
Have  all  but  dulled  our  ears  and  dimmed  our  sight 
To  the  deep,  silent  movement  of  the  right. 
We  followed  still  the  faith,  yet  did  not  see 
Our  best  advancement,  until  shown  by  thee 
Our  growth  in  learning,  kindliness,  and  truth, 
In  love  of  sweetness  and  of  light,  in  sooth,— 
The  substance  of  our  hopes.    Our  gratitude 
To  thee,  past  prophet,  present  seer  of  good. 
May  the  ripe  years  return  thee  to  our  shore, 

  To  point  us  onward,  upward,  as  before. 

i  See  The  Outlook  for  March  25  and  April  I 
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A  History  of  Science1 


THE  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  with  whom  as  editor 
of  "The  Historians'  History  of 
the  World  "  many  of  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted, now  appears  in  connection  with 
another  interesting  historical  effort — 
an  attempt  to  survey  the  evolution  of 
science  from  the  crude  beginnings  of  the 
distant  past  to  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  latter  days.  In  point  of  scope, 
method,  and  treatment,  this  work,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  title  "  A  His- 
tory of  Science,"  differs  so  essentially 
from  "  The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World  "  that,  although  in  some  respects 
a  parallel  might  be  drawn,  any  compari- 
son for  critical  purposes  would  be 
valueless  and  even  misleading.  In  "  A 
History  of  Science "  Dr.  Williams  ap- 
pears not  as  editor  but  as  author,  and 
in  five,  practically  in  four,  volumes,  each 
averaging  about  three  hundred  pages, 
seeks  to  present  in  detail  and  as  a  unified 
whole  the  successive  stages  in  the  organi- 
zation of  knowledge.  Ambitious  and 
difficult  as  this  undertaking  is,  demand- 
ing the  solution  of  many  intricate  prob- 
lems and  the  avoidance  of  dangerous 
pitfalls,  it  has  been  carried  to  comple- 
tion with  a  commendable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Error  is  by  no  means  absent,  and 
some  of  the  defects  which  the  work  be- 
trays are  surprising,  but,  viewing  it  in  the 
large,  it  must  be  agreed  that  its  excel- 
lencies far  outweigh  its  faults  and  that  it 
is  of  genuine  value  to  both  student  and 
general  reader.  Two  features  adding 
appreciably  to  its  interest  and  usefulness 
are  the  presence  of  frequent  recapitulary 
passages  and  the  inclusion  of  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  standard-bear- 
ers of  science  in  its  march  through  the 
centuries.  The  style  is  picturesque, 
fluent,  and  clear.  The  method — for  the 
first  four  volumes,  the  volumes  consti- 
tuting the  historical  survey  proper — is 
logical  and  convincing,  and  is  based  on 
the  philosophic  conception  of  the  unity 
of  nature  and  the   continuity  of  the 

1 A  History  of  Science.   By  Henry  Smith  Williams, 
M.D.,  I.L.D.  Assisted  by  Edward  H.  Williams  M.D. 
In  5  vols.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
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stream  of  history.  "  It  is  our  task," 
declares  Dr.  Williams,  "  not  merely  to 
show  what  these  [fundamental]  principles 
[of  human  knowledge]  are,  but  to  point 
out  how  they  have  been  discovered  by 
our  predecessors.  We  shall  trace  the 
growth  of  these  ideas  from  their  first 
vague  beginnings.  We  shall  see  how 
vagueness  of  thought  gave  way  to  precis- 
ion ;  how  a  general  truth  once  grasped 
and  formulated  was  found  to  be  a  step- 
ping-stone toother  truths.  We  shall  see 
that  there  are  no  isolated  facts,  no  iso- 
lated principles,  in  nature ;  that  each 
part  of  our  story  is  linked  by  indissolu- 
ble bands  with  that  which  goes  before 
and  with  that  which  comes  after." 

A  brief  outline  must  suffice.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  opening  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion,  and  an  extremely  inter- 
esting discussion  it  is,  of  the  scientific 
attainments  of  primeval  man.  Then 
follow  three  chapters  on  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  and  Phoenician 
science,  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
being  given  over  to  an  exposition  of  the 
science  of  the  classical  world.  Through 
out  this  volume  the  chronological  mode 
of  presentation  prevails,  but,  beginning 
with  the  second  volume,  the  treatment 
is  a  combination  of  the  chronological 
and  topical,  an  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  the  interests  of  unity  and  con- 
tinuity are  conserved  in  face  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  expansiveness  of  the 
subject.  The  second  volume  covers  the 
centuries  intervening  between  the  clas- 
sical and  modern  periods,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  an  illuminative  statement  of 
the  factors  operating  against  scientific 
productivity  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  chapter  on  mediaeval  science  among 
the  Arabs  also  precedes  the  main  theme 
— the  part  played  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  "  Modem  Temple  <~f 
Science  "  by  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus, 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Paracelsus, 
Etienne,  Vesalius,  Harvey,  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  -Leib- 
nitz, Boyle,  Newton,  Huygens,  Gray, 
Dufay,  Franklin,  Linnaeus,  and  their 
contemporaries  of   scientific  renown. 
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Alchemy  and  astrology,  those  "  pseudo- 
sciences  "  so  intimately  related  to  chem- 
istry and  astronomy,  are  not  forgotten, 
and  form  the  subject  matter  of  an  in- 
structive chapter.  With  the  third  vol- 
ume the  distinctively  modern  period  is 
entered.  In  this  and  the  volume  im- 
mediately following  it  such  sciences 
as  palaeontology,  geology,  meteorology, 
archaeology,  anthropology,  and  experi- 
mental psychology  become  subjects  of 
discussion  for  the  first  time,  the  survey 
of  the  older  sciences  being  continued, 
side  by  side  with  them,  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present  day. 

The  fifth  volume,  as  is  indicated  by  its 
title — "  Aspects  of  Recent  Science  " — 
has  also  to  do  with  the  modern  period. 
But  the  title  fails  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  contents,  which  are  astonish- 
ingly diversified.  "  I  have  thought," 
says  Dr.  Williams,  "  that  those  who  have 
not  been  privileged  to  visit  the  great 
teachers  in  person  might  like  to  meet 
some  of  them  at  second  hand."  Accord- 
ingly we  find  intermingled  with  state- 
ments of  the  more  recent  scientific  tri- 
umphs and  of  scientific  problems  still 
defying  solution,  descriptions  of  various 


scientific  institutions  and  accounts  of 
visits  to  eminent  twentieth-century  scien- 
tists. These  descriptions  and  accounts 
are  unquestionably  entertaining,  but  it 
may  be  seriously  asked  whether  they 
should  find  place  in  a  history  conceived 
on  the  plan  so  advantageously  followed 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  which,  it  must 
be  added,  are  also  distinctly  superior  in 
point  of  accuracy,  and  of  dignity  and 
gracefulness  of  expression.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, too,  that  in  this  closing  volume 
should  appear  a  tendency — also  visible, 
though  much  less  markedly,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes — which  amounts  to  a 
serious  blemish :  the  tendency  to  focus 
attention  on  the  progress  of  scientific 
endeavor  in  Europe,  to  the  neglect  of 
scientific  attainment  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Altogether,  the  fifth  volume,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  its  predecessors,  must  be 
accounted  ill  advised  and  weak  Not 
for  this  reason  the  work  as  a  whole  should 
be  condemned.  On  the  contrary,  as  has 
been  said,  the  excellencies  far  outweigh 
the  faults.  So  that,  even  with  this  final 
volume,  the  "  History  "  must  be  regarded 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
on  its  fascinating  and  important  subject 


Five  Volumes  of  Sermons1 


GOOD  sermon  is  rarely  the  best 
reading.  For,  first,  the  sermon 
depends  for  its  power  on  the 


personality  of  the  preacher — "  the  man 
behind  the  gun" — while  the  book  is 
largely  impersonal.  It  is  only  rarely,  as 
in  the  essays  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  that  the  personality 
makes  itself  apparent  in  the  essay.  And, 
second,  the  object  of  the  sermon  is  gen- 
erally impression  rather  than  instruction ; 


1  Six  Incursions  (By  a  Predatory  Pew)  into  Some 
Theologic  Fastnesses.  By  Edward  Augustus  Jenks, 
A.M.    Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York. 

The  Christian  Philosofhy  of  Life.  Sermons  Preached 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  Church.  By  Samuel  Penni- 
man  Leeds,  Pastor  1860-1900.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co„  Boston.  • 

The  Evangelistic  Note.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sins  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Past  a  Prophecy  of  the  Future,  and  Other 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


it  aims  not  to  furnish  a  new  truth  but  to 
impress  an  old  and  familiar  one.  The 
art  of  preaching,  therefore,  partly  con- 
sists in  repetition  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  repetition,  while  the  book  requires 
rather  progression,  because  its  aim  is 
exposition.  These  two  distinctions, 
especially  the  second,  ought  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  by  both  the  reader 
and  the  critic  of  sermons.  It  is  as  ser- 
mons, not  as  essays,  that  we  consider 
the  five  volumes  before  us. 

"  Six  Incursions  into  Some  Theologic 
Fastnesses"  perhaps  ought  not  to  be 
called  sermons,  though  the  author  on  his 
title-page  suggests — 

"  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon." 

In  fact,  it  does  not  tum  out  to  be  exactly 
either:  rather  quasi  theological  essays. 
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though  they  have  a  certain  sermonic 
tone,  because  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
purely  intellectual  aim.  They  come 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  has  both 
read  and  thought,  but  whose  reading,  we 
judge,  has  been  somewhat  discursive,  and 
whose  thinking  is  somewhat  discon- 
nected. He  is  an  evolutionist,  and  yet 
he  accepts  the  Eden  story  as  history  and 
as  explaining  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world.  In  one  essay  he  appears  to 
be  a  devout  rationalist ;  in  another  he 
appears  to  take  for  granted  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  and  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
perplexities  which  philosophy  brings  him 
into  by  the  conclusion  that  on  this  too 
difficult  subject  we  must  accept  revela- 
tion without  questioning.  In  one  essay 
he  appears  to  accept  the  divine  imma- 
nence, in  another  to  hold  to  a  God  apart 
from  the  universe  and  working  ab  extra 
upon  it.  He  is  often  suggestive,  but 
also  generally  inconclusive.  His  book 
will  afford  a  help  to  some  thinkers,  but 
not  a  resting-place  to  any. 

Quite  different  is  "The  Christian 
Philosophy  of  Life."  Dr.  Leeds  was  for 
forty  years  pastor  in  a  college  town 
where  the  village  church  and  the  college 
church  were  one.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
position  to  fill,  and  he  filled  it.  These 
sermons  preached  in  Dartmouth  College 
Church  are  well  characterized  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker  in  an  Introduction,  by  the 
statement  that  "  throughout  his  long 
term  of  service,  and  amid  all  the  changes 
incident  to  it,  Dr.  Leeds  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  mind  and  conscience 
with  which  he  had  to  do."  They  are 
characterized,  we  quote  again,  by  "  the 
intellectual  hospitality,  the  fine'  temper, 
the  spiritual  insight,  the  assured  faith, 
and  the  single  purpose  of  the  man  who 
wrought  them."  The  combination  of 
intellectual  hospitality  and  assured  faith 
is  rare,  and  it  is  the  combination  which 
is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  for  a 
college  preacher.  The  reader  may  get 
a  little  notion  of  the  preacher's  spirit 
from  the  mere  titles  of  some  of  his 
sermons,  such  as  "  Loyalty  to  Truth," 
"  Christian  Agnosticism,"  "  Conventional 
Morality." 

"  The  Evangelistic  Note "  takes  its 
title  from  the  autobiographical  Introduc- 


tion, which  incidentally  gives  both  incen- 
tive to  and  guidance  for  a  distinctively 
evangelistic  ministry.  Mr.  Dawson, 
minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Highbury,  London,  and  also  a  man  of 
mark  in  literary  circles,  became  aware  of 
a  missing  note  in  his  ministry,  and  a 
feeling  of  unreality.  Circumstances  led 
him  into  evangelistic  work,  first  in 
Brighton  and  then  in  his  own  church,  in 
which  the  missing  note  and  the  convic- 
tion of  reality  were  regained. .  It  was  his 
relation  of  this  experience  to  Dr.  Hillis 
that  brought  about  the  short  period  of 
evangelistic  work  in  which  Mr.  Dawson 
engaged  last  autumn  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  The  discourses  he  then  gave 
are  here  reproduced  from  the  steno- 
graphic report  in  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle," 
with  two  others.  The  sequel  of  all  this 
is  the  evangelistic  tour  which  Mr.  Daw- 
son is  now  making  in  this  country.  To 
him  the  missing  note  in  churches  nowa- 
days is  that  of  evangelistic  fervor.  The 
spirit  of  Christian  propaganda  seems 
lacking  in  cultured  congregations.  But 
he  holds  that  culture  and  evangelism 
should  go  together,  as  in  Henry  Drum- 
mond  and  in  John  Wesley,  and  that 
liberalism  in  theology  should  not  be 
reproached  with  cutting  the  nerve  of 
spiritual  power.  In  Mr.  Dawson's  case 
it  certainly  does  not.  There  has  been 
frequent  reference  lately  to  "the  new 
Evangelism,"  and  some  discussion  as  to 
what  it  is.  It  is  well  exhibited  in  these 
discourses. 

"  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins  "  is  the  title 
of  the  first  of  the  sermons  which  make 
up  our  fourth  volume,  sermons  preached 
by  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  in  the  pulpit 
of  Queen's  Cross  Free  Church,  Aberdeen. 
If  we  were  to  characterize  them  in  a 
phrase,  it  would  be  by  saying  that  they 
are  spiritual  expositions  of  theology. 
They  are  not  argumentative,  certainly  not 
polemical ;  they  are  not  hortatory ;  they 
are  Biblical  in  substance  but  not  textual. 
They  are  expositions  of  truth  pervaded 
by  a  spiritual  consciousness  and  directed 
to  spiritual  en/Is.  Take,  for  example, 
the  first  sermon :  it  is  not  the  elucidation 
of  a  theory  of  forgiveness,  though  a 
theory  of  forgiveness  as  something  far 
other  and  more  than  the  remission  of 
penalty  is  the  basis  on  which  it  is  con- 
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structed ;  it  is  something  more  than  an 
interpretation  of  texts,  although  some 
interpretations  are  given  that  are  full  of 
suggestive  value ;  it  is  not  at  all  hortatory, 
the  truth  is  left  to  do  its  own  work  in 
the  life  of  the  hearer.  It  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  experience  of  forgiveness, 
by  one  who  is  able  to  interpret  the  lives 
of  others  because  his  own  life  is  a  rich 
and  varied  one.  The  sermons  have  some- 
thing of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Bush- 
nell  and  something  of  the  spiritual  vitality 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  with  a  style  simpler 
and  clearer  than  the  one  and  less  rich 
and  fluent  but  more  epigrammatic  and 
awakening  than  the  other.  They  con- 
stitute good  models  for  die  minister  and 
good  reading  for  the  thoughtful  and  the 
devout  layman. 

"The  Past  a  Prophecy  of  the  Future  " 
indicates  its  character  by  its  title.  It  is 
a  volume  of  sermons  which  are  rather 
expository  than  homiletical  in  their  char- 
acter. That  is,  they  are  rather  exposi- 
tions of  theological  truth  than  discus- 
sions of  conduct,  whether  of  the  inner  or 


the  outer  life,  and  are  aimed  rather  to 
relieve  intellectual  difficulties  than  to 
move  upon  the  emotions  or  directly  influ- 
ence the  will.  It  is  difficult  in  a  sentence 
to  characterize  the  volume.  We  may 
attempt  to  do  so  by  saying  that  the 
author  occupies  a  conservative  position, 
but  apprehends  the  modern  movement 
of  thought  and  turns  his  face  toward  the 
future.  He  endeavors  to  show  that  in 
the  old  were  the  germs  and  premonitions 
of  the  new,  and  that  the  old  and  the 
new  are  not  as  inconsistent  as  sometimes 
they  have  been  deemed  to  be.  The  text 
of  the  whole  volume  might  be  that  which 
is  the  text  of  the  first  two  sermons, 
"That  which  hath  been  is  that  which 
shall  be ;  and  that  which  hath  been  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done."  To  those 
who  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the  tradi- 
tional views,  and  yet  are  impressed  by 
the  power  of  much  in  the  modern  view, 
this  volume  will  be  of  practical  help, 
because  it  will  enable  them  to  see  a 
spiritual  unity  under  all  diversities  of 
doctrine. 
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Abenteuer  der  Neujahranacht  (Das).  By 

Heinrich  Zschokke.  Edited  by  Charles  H.  Hand- 
schin,  Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6)4 
in.    130  pages. 

American  Girl  in  Munich  (An) :  Impreajions 
of  a  Huiic  Student.  By  Mabel  W.  Daniels. 
IJttle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7Ji  in.  286 
pages. 

A  series  of  bright  and  entertaining  letters  to 
a  girl  friend  at  home  convey  these  "impres- 
sions of  a  music  student"  during  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  Bavarian  capital  They  have  a 
flavor  of  genuineness  quite  apart  from  their 
mention  of  real  notabilities  and  places — so 
much  so  that  one  almost  believes  the  little 
romance  they  chronicle  with  the  descriptions 
and  impressions  is  also  a  "  truly  story." 

Ancient  World  (The) :  Outlines  of  Ancient 
History.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4Kx7J4in.  244  pages.   »1,  net. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  White. 

In  2  vols.  With  Portraits.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York.  654x10  in.  »7.50,net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Belted  Seas  (The).  By  Arthur  Colton.  Henry 
Hott  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x754  in.  312  pages. 

This  is  of  the  grotesque,  distorted  type  of 


humorous  story  to  which  Mr.  O.  Henry's 
"  Cabbages  and  Kings  "  belongs.  Like  that 
book,  also,  this  is  a  most  ingenious  welding 
together  into  one  narrative  of  queer  incidents 
already  utilized  by  the  author  in  short-story 
form.  Mr.  Colton's  sea  captain,  who  when 
he  was  young  and  lively  looked  at  life  as  like 
a  Bartlett  pear,  juicy  wherever  you  choose  to 
bite  in,  has  singular  adventures  at  sea  and  on 
land — at  one  time,  for  instance,  he  keeps  hotel 
in  a  vessel  stranded  in  the  mountains  of 
South  America,  where  it  was  carried  by  a 
tidal  wave ;  and  his  observations  on  human 
nature  are  often  shrewd  and  amusing. 

Bethel-el-Bethel :  A  New  Old  Story.  By 

Mattie  Sanford  Bull.  The  Eastern  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  98  pages.  $1. 

Bible  Etchings  and  Immortality.  By  Cam- 
den M.  Cobem,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  454x754  in.  60  pages.  50c. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  idealizing  mind 
that  described  an  etching  as  "  Homer  in  a 
nutshell "  Dr.  Cobern's  designation  of  the 
Biblical  intimations  of  immortality  as  "  etch- 
ings "  is  aptly  chosen.  It  is  especially  appro- 
priate to  his  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
passages  in  the  line  that  Jesus  took,  when  he 
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quoted  to  the  Sadducees  a  text  in  which  only 
an  anointed  eye  could  see  the  truth  of  immor- 
tality implied.  The  consolatory  character  of 
this  little  book  makes  it  a  suitable  gift  to  a 
bereaved  friend. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
graver*. Under  Supervision  of  George  C.  Will- 
iamson, Litt.D.  (New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.)  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  Vol.V.,S-Z.  8j<xll  in.  419  pages. 

The  last  volume  of  an  important  and  well- 
executed  work,  which  will  be  reviewed  later. 

Candidate  (The).  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  429 pages. 

Obviously  Mr.  Bryan  is  meant  here,  although 
this  candidate's  campaign  is  crowned  with 
success.  There  is,  of  course,  a  love  story 
along  with  the  politics ;  but  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the 
book,  which  merits  attention  chiefly  through 
giving  publicity  to  campaign  methods  from 
apparently  authentic  "  inside  "  information. 

Celibates'  Club  (The).  By  I.  Zangwill.  Il- 
lustrated. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7H 
in.  633  pages.  #1.50. 
That  Mr.  Zangwill  has  humor  in  the  truest 
sense  was  abundantly  proved  by  his  "  King 
of  Schnorrers."  Here,  however,  whims - 
cality  too  elaborate  and  often  forced  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  humor,  with  the  result 
that  the  reader  is  often  puzzled  and  some- 
times wearied.  Incongruities  in  matrimony 
form  the  real  subject,  and  at  the  end  there  < 
are  neither  bachelors  nor  old  maids  left  unen- 
gaged in  the  two  clubs  which  furnish  the 
material  for  the  two  parts  of  the  book. 

Christmas  Carol  and  the  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  (A).  By  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by 
James  M.  Sawin  and  Ida  M.  Thomas.  (Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  ?x5«  in.   197  pages.  25c. 

Der  Schuss  von  der  Kanzel.  By  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer.  Edited  by  Martin  H.  Haertel. 
Ginn &  Co.,  Boston.  4^x6)4  in.  141  pages.  35c. 
(Postage,  5c.) 

Dictionary  of  Saintly  Women  (A).  By 
Agnes  B.  C.  Dunbar.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  L  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x9X  in.  480  pages. 
$3.50,  net 

The  author  has  collected  the  facts  and 
legends  concerning  thousands  of  Catholic 
saints,  canonized  or  beatified  maids  and 
matrons,  from  ancient  Britain  to  the  Japan 
if  the  seventeenth  century,  their  austerities 
and  charities,  their  martyrdoms  and  miracles. 
Incredible  and  unsuited  to  the  modern  mind 
as  many  of  these  legends  are,  yet  they  served, 
like  the  Biblical  stories  of  Daniel  among  the 
lions  and  his  friends  in  the  furnace,  to  con- 
firm the  steadfastness  of  faithful  souls,  and 
deserve  the  honorable  place  in  the  Church 
which  we  give  in  our  museums  to  the  armor 
of  the  mediaeval  knights. 

Digressions  of  Polly  (The).  By  Helen  Row- 
land. The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.  263  pages.  f\.S0. 

Had  this  been  called  "  The  Polly  Dialogues," 
the  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  a  certain  popu- 
lar English  book  would  hardly  have  been 
more  obvious.   Nevertheless,  if  it  is  lacking 


in  originality,  this  American  edition  is  a  very 
creditable  performance ;  for  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  fair  and  frivolous  Polly  and  her 
fiance',  never  dull,  are  often  unusually  divert- 
ing. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography.  By  Richard 
Elwood  Dodge.  Part  I.  The  Principles  of 
Geography.  Part  II.  Comparative  Geography 
of  the  Continent*.  Illustrated.  Rand,  McNally 
ft  Co.,  New  York.  8x10  in.  352  pages. 

Dryad  (The).  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
HarpW  ft  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  314 pages. 

History  and  myth  are  inseparably  interwoven 
in  this  romance  of  fourteenth-century  Athens 
under  the  rule  of  a  French  duke,  whose  son 
Rainouart,  the  hero,  loves  Argathona,  last  of 
the  dryads.  The  author  stretches  his  me- 
diaeval panorama  over  three  hundred  pages 
before  bringing  the  lovers  to  the  climax  of 
happiness. 

Elims  of  Life  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev. 
J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Rev-ell 
Co.,  New  York.  5x8K  in.  256  pages.  »l,  net. 
These  are  discourses  by  a  prominent  Congre- 
gational pastor  in  England.  The  slight  ac- 
quaintance of  the  average  reader  with  the 
book  of  Exodus  requires  the  explanation  that 
Elim  was  a  refreshing  oasis  in  the  desert 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Jones  is  of  the  general  type 
of  thought  with  which  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Lon- 
don, has  made  many  American  audiences 
familiar.  In  these  discourses  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  element  predominates,  the  form 
is  plain  and  lucid,  the  aim  is  practical.  What 
the  printed  page  cannot  convey  is  the  per- 
sonal impression  of  the  man  behind  the 
words. 

First  Wardens  and  Other  Poems  (The).  By 
William  J.  Neidig.  The  Macmillan  Co,  New 
York.  454X7  in.  89  pages.  »l,net- 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Historical  Development  of  the  Poor  Law  of 


nee.  Vol.  XXII.)  The  Columbia  University 
Press  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  New  York.  6x9X 
in.  520  pages.  $3. 
The  historical  study  of  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  in  Connecticut  is  of  especial  interest 
because  the  Connecticut  poor  law  affords  a 
full  view  of  the  town  system  of  relief  as  op- 
posed to  State  and  county  activity.  In  his 
present  monograph  Dr.  Capen  has  provided 
us  not  only  with  a  most  exhaustive  exposition 
of  the  development  of  the  law  from  early 
colonial  days,  but  also  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary on  its  workings,  pointing  out  clearly  its 
advantages  and  defects.  "The  experience  of 
Connecticut,"  he  sums  up, "  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  town  system  is  practicable  for  the 
care  of  the  true  pauper,  tut  inadequate  for 
providing  for  special  classes."  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  by 
the  installation  of  a  district  system  of  relief 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  town  system  would 
be  prevented  while  too  great  centralization 
would  be  avoided,  meets  with  his  approval, 
but  he  gives  it  as  his  belief  that  "  until  the 
temper  of  the  average  Connecticut  town 
changes  radically,  there  is  litttle  chance  that 
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this  will  be  done."  The  student  desirous  of 
prosecuting  independent  research  will  derive 
much  assistance  from  the  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy appended  to  the  text  In  the  way  of 
indexing,  too,  the  work  is  also  complete,  there 
being,  in  addition  to  the  customary  subject 
index,  an  index  to  decisions  cited  and  another 
to  statutes  cited. 

Johnny  Reb  and  Billy  Yank.  By  Alexander 
Hunter.  Illustrated.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  5J4X9  in.  720  pages.  $3,  net. 
The  author  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier 
under  Pickett  and  later  in  the  famous  Black 
Horse  Cavalry.  His  narrative  is  roughly 
and  crudely  written,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
raw  material  of  interest,  and  tells  with  some 
animation  stories  of  camp  and  battlefield. 

Madcap  Cruise  (A).  By  Oric  Bates.  Hough- 
ton^Mifflin&  Co.,  Boston.  4#x7}4in.  329 pages. 

An  apotheosis  of  what  used  to  be  called 
Young  America^  but  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  All  America.  Two  college  boys  run 
away  with  the  yacht  belonging  to  the  uncle 
of  one  of  them.  This  youth  being  enamored 
of  a  maiden  who  has  gone  to  Europe,  and 
being  forbidden  by  his  uncle  to  follow  her,  of 
course  does  it.  The  story  is  cleverly  told, 
remarkably  so  for  the  author's  first  attempt, 
and  is  entertaining  in  spite  of  the  super- 
abundance of  slang. 

Makers  of  Europe:  Outlines  of  European 
History.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- Buxton.  With  Maps. 
(Second  Edition.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4Kx7Jsin.  260  pages,  fl.net. 

My  Country  and  Other  Verse.  By  Robert 
Whitaker.  The  James  H.  Barry  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  5x7%  in.  210  pages. 

My  Mamie  Rose.  By  Owen  Kildare.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  303 
pages.  (1. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  quite  un- 
usual book,  which  now  comes  to  us  in  a  new 
edition. 

Myths  and  Symbols ;  or,  Aboriginal  Relig- 
ions in  America.   By  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  The  American  Antiquarian,  Chicago. 
6x95<  in.  444  pages. 
In  this  his  latest  work  Dr.  Peet's  object  is 
to  ascertain  the  religious  beliefs  from  which 
the  various  myths  and  symbols  arose  con- 
cerning which  so  much  is  already  in  print. 
The  inquiry  brings_  out  the  correspondence 
between  the  aboriginal  religions  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  analogies  recognizable 
between  the  myths  and  symbols  in  both, 
together  with  the  fact  of  a  progress  in  both, 
as  civilization  advanced,  toward  higher  con- 
ceptions of  divinity — a  progress,  however, 
that  here  stopped  far  short  of  the  attainment 
made  in  the  Eastern  world.   The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Only  Letters.  By  Francis  I.  Maule.  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  325 pages. 
In  the  approaching  season  of  the  American 
exodus  to  Europe,  this  gay  record  of  pleasant 
travel,  written  by  an  intelligent  man  to  his 
brother,  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
books  set  aside  to  read  on  the  steamship. 
From  England,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  here  and 
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there  between,  the  writer  gathered  impres- 
sions. He  is  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
vocabulary,  keen  perceptions,  and  a  vast 
treasury  of  real  American  humor,  sometimes 
a  trifle  exasperating,  but  never  by  any  chance 
dull. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By 

P.  A.  Lambert  and  H.  A.  Peering.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x754  in.  104 
pages. 

Prince  of  Lovers  (A).  By  Sir  William  Mag- 
nay.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x8  in.  326  pages.  #1.50. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  Duke's  daughter 
is  to  marry  a  Prince  whom  she  has  never 
seen,  and  therefore  hates  ;  and  when  an  un- 
known Lieutenant  from  afar  appears,  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  the  noble  lady  surrep- 
titiously, and  promptly  gains  her  love,  we  all 
know  who  the  brave  officer  will  turn  out  to 
be.  The  lovers  have  many  narrow  escapes 
and  thrilling  adventures  on  their  road  to  the 
inevitable  happy  ending.  These  are  told 
with  spirit,  and  the  romance  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  its  type. 

Selene1.   By  Amelie  Rives.   Harper  &  Bros., 

New  York.  5x8  in.  89  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Stonr  of  a  Literary  Career.  By  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  With  Description  of  Mrs.  Wilcox's 
Home  and  Life  by  Ella  Giles  Ruddy.  Published 
by  Elizabeth  Towne,  Holyoke,  Mass.  5J4X7J4  in. 
60pages.  50c. 

Story  of  the  Welsh  Revival  (The).  By  Arthur 
Goodrich,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D., 
W.  T.  Stead,  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore,  Rev.  Evan 
Hopkins,  and  Others.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.  4HX754  In.  93  pages.  Paper 
bound,  25c. 

Through  Isle  and  Empire.  By  Vicomte 
Robert  d'Humieres.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York.  4&X7V4  in.  300  pages.  JI.40,  net. 

The  psychology  of  the  Englishman  is  a 
,  curious  subject  for  a  French  writer,  but  it 
is  one  very  entertainingly  treated  by  Vicomte 
d'Humieres  in  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion. He  divides  his  book  into  four  parts, 
following  his  quarry  out  of  England  into 
Egypt,  India,  and  through  Deccan,  but  al- 
ways in  amiable  pursuit;  witness  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's indorsement  in  a  prefatory  letter.  Read- 
ers may  differ  in  opinion  of  the  author's 
estimate  of  British  character,  but  all  will 
agree  as  to  the  charming  quality  of  the 
recorded  impressions  and  sketches  of  travel. 

University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publica- 
tion*. Pint  Series.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  The  Presi- 
dent'! Report.  Vol.  m.  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Education.  Vol.  IV.  Political  Economy,  Politi- 
cal Science,  History,  Sociology.  Vol.  V.  Se- 
mitic Languages,  Biblical  Greek.  Vol.  VI. 
Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  Classical 
Archeology.  Vol.  VII.  Romance,  Germanic 
English.  Vol.  Vni.  Astronomy  and  Astrophys- 
ics. Vol.  IX.  Physics.  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Mathematics.  Vol.  X.  The  Biological  Sciences, 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
854x11  in.  Price  of  the  10  vols,  will  be  about  $40, 

What  is  History?  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Modern  Science  of  History,  By  Karl  Laim 
precht  Ph.D..  LL.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  E,  A.  Andrews.  The  Macmillan  C°-. 
New  York.  5x7Kln.  227  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice, 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
Published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  Gift 


I. — Should  the  American  Board  Have  Re- 
ceived the  Gifts  of  Slaveholders  ?  A  Past 
Controversy  with  a  Present  Lesson 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  question  whether  good  gifts  should  be 
received  from  bad  sources  was  raised  in  the 
old  anti-slavery  days,  and  then,  as  now,  it 
was  agitated  in  connection  with  contributions 
which  were  made  to  the  American  Board  of 
Missions.  The  point  discussed  was  whether 
the  American  Board  should  receive  contribu- 
tions from  slaveholders;  protest  was  also 
made  against  the  sending  of  agents  to  solicit 
contributions  for  missions  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  States. 

The  argument  made  then  by  the  Abolition- 
ists affords  illuminating  points  of  contrast, 
as  well  as  resemblance,  when  compared  with* 
the  reasonings  now  of  the  remonstrants 
against  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
donation. 

The  Prudential  Committee  in  1838  had 
issued  two  letters  on  the  subject  Their 

S)si tions  were  defined  as  follows:  "  1.  The 
oard  in  its  corporate  capacity,  as  a  benev^ 
olent  Christian  institution,  has  nothing  di- 
rectly to  do  with  slavery.-  2.  The  Board 
and  its  officers  do  not  profess  to  know,  and 
cannot  generally  know,  the  character  and  - 
motives  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  funds, 
or  the  sources  of  their  income."  They  argued 
further  from  the  impracticability  of  their  de- 
ciding, "  How  much  of  sin  must  be  involved 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  man's  property  before 
we  shall  be  bound  to  reject  it?"  Again, 
"  How  large  a  portion  of  a  man's  income 
must  be  the  fruit  of  his  wrong-doing — or,  as  in 
the  case  before  us — of  slaveholding,  before 
we  are  bound  to  reject  it  ?"  They  also  raised 
the  question  whether  the  donations  of  slave- 
holders were  "  the  only  donations  which  must 
be  rejected."  Also  they  asked,  "  Before 
what  tribunal  shall  the  individual  donors  be 
brought,  jtnd  on  what  evidence  shall  we 
rely  ?"  "  Shall  every  treasurer  be  consti- 
tuted an  inquisitor  on  this  subject?" 

The  noticeable  omission  in  these  letters  is 
the  lack  of  any  direct  and  decided  expression 
of  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  feeling. 
In  this  respect  the  reply  of  the  present  Pru- 
dential Committee  is  decidedly  different  in 
its  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  protest- 
ants  in  regard  to  "  the  moral  issue  they  have 
raised." 

A  reply  to  these  letters  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  was  published  in  1838  by  that 
famous  Abolitionist,  Gen-it  Smith.  I  quote 
extracts  enough  to  show  his  reasonings  and 
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the  divergence  between  his  position  and  that 
of  The  present  remonstrants  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  donation.  He" 
said :  "  I  have  never  supposed  that  God  re- 
quires his  treasury  to  be  closed  against  the 
contributions  of  wicked  men.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
I  ever  supposed  that  the  refusal  of  the  keep- 
ers of  his  treasury  to  receive  improperly  and 
fraudulently  obtained  gifts  is  God's  appointed 
means  for  precluding  such  gifts."  He  agreed 
with  the  Prudential  Committee  concerning 
"  the  impracticability  of  determining  on,  ana 
still  more  clearly  the  impracticability  of  ap- 
plying, a  rule  under  which  some  contributions 
should  be  received  and  others  rejected.  The 
following  is  worth  'quoting  in  full :  "  My 
proposition,  to  which,  as  to  other  general 
propositions,  there  are  exceptions,  is  that  the 
keepers  of  the  Lord's  treasury  are  to  have  it 
open  to  the  gifts  of  all.  But  the  keepers,  and 
in  that  capacity  your  Board,  or  the  Board  of 
any  other  religious  society,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered, are  required  to  do  much  more  than 
to  have  it  open  to  the  gifts  of  all.  They  are 
as  clearly  bound  to  admonish  their  hearers  to 
give  right  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
admonish  their  hearers  to  hear  right:  for, 
accessible  as  the  Lord's  treasury  should  be 
to  the  gifts  of  all,  it  no  more  follows  that 
those  gifts  are  all  acceptable  than  that  they 
who  visit  the  house  of  public  worship  are  all 
acceptable  worshipers.  Furthermore,  they 
are  to  adapt  their  admonitions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  their  patrons.  If.  for  instance,  it  be  the 
characteristic  fault  or  your  New  England 
contributors  that  they  give  grudgingly,  then 
your  Board  are  especially  to  inculcate  on 
that  portion  of  their  contributors  the  duty  of 
giving  cheerfully  and  willingly.  If  deceitful- 
ness  be  the  peculiar  and  striking  blemish 
upon  the  gifts  you  obtain  from  the  State  of 
New  York — if  your  New  York  patrons  put 
you  off  with  contributions  unworthy  of  their 
means — if,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  they 
'  keep  back  part '  of  what  their  professions 
pledge  them  to  give,  then  your  Board  are  to 
endeavor  to  impress  their  New  York  donors 
with  the  divine  abhorrence  of  deceitful  offer- 
ings. So  also,  if  there  be  a  section  of  our 
country  in  which  they  who  contribute  to  the 
treasury  of  your  Board  are  robbers,  the 
Board  are  not  to  fail  of  visiting  that  section 
with  their  abundant  and  solemn  testimonies 
against  the  crime  of  insulting  God  with  sac- 
rifices which  are  the  fruit  of  robbery.''  He 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  slaveholders 
should  be  regarded  as  robbers,  and  that  the 
Board  had  not  done  its  whole  duty  in  suitably 
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admonishing  those  contributors.  He  added 
that  if  the  Boara  should  "  deal  honestly  with 
its  slaveholding  contributors,"  "an  actual 
case  in  which  they  will  be  called  on  to  decide 
whether  it  is  proper  for  them  to  receive  a 
slaveholder's  gift  will  very  seldom,  and  most 
probably  never,  occur."  He  sums  up  his 
reasoning  under  three  heads :  "  (1)  The  Lord's 
treasury  is  not  the  place  for  money  which  is 
fraudulently  obtained.  (2)  Such  money  is 
not  to  be  kept  out  of  His  treasury  by  an 
inquisitorial  examination  of  the  character  of 
the  gifts  which  are  offered  to  it,  and  by  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  rules  for  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  a  portion  of  them. 
(3)  It  is  to  be  kept  out  by  faithful  and  Scrip- 
tural appeals  to  the  corrupt  contributors  to 
it;  by  throwing  them  back  upon  their  own 
consciences ;  and  by  rebuking  them  of  the 
sin,  and  convincing  them  of  the  unacceptable- 
ness  of  their  offerings. "  He  urged  the  Board 
to  oppose  slavery,  not  by  making  discrimina- 
tions between  gifts,  but  by  taking  a  pro- 
nounced position  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
He  would  not  have  the  Board  send  agents 
after  "  Southern  plunder."  No  one  can  read 
that  pamphlet  of  Gerrit  Smith  without  feel- 
ing the  glow  of  his  ethical  feeling  against 
slavery ;  Dut  his  feeling  did  not  lead  the 
Abolitionist  into  any  confusion  of  reasoning 
about  the  function  of  the  contribution-box. 
He  would  not  ask  the  .Board  to  support  his 
cause  indirectly  by  respecting  persons  bring- 
ing their  gifts,  but  directly,  by  taking  right 
ground  on  the  slavery  question.  He  did  not 
raise  the  anti-slavery  issue  ineffectually  at  a 
wrong  point  Did  not  the  Abolition  protest- 
ant  reason  well  ? 

For  several  years  in  succession  petitions 
upon  this  subject  came  up  to  the  Board,  until 
in  1845  the  question,  in  this  phase  of  it, 
seems  to  have  been  settled  by  this  declara- 
tion of  the  Board :  "  It  is  very  manifest  that 
we  cannot  properly  examine  into  the  motives 
of  those  who  sustain  our  operations,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  marked  with 
absurdity,  and  would  plunge  us  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  we  could  not  be  easily  extri- 
cated. It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  overlooked 
that,  in  reply  to  previous  petitions,  the  Board 
has  repeatedly  and  very  frankly  declared  that 
they  can  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery  which 
implies  approbation  of  the  system,  and,  as  a 
Board,  can  have  no  connection  or  sympathy 
with  it, '  plainly  intimating  that  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  obvious  evils  which  exist  in  the 
community,  but  the  removal  of  which,  though 
we  regard  it  as  an  object  of  fervent  desire 
and  prayer,  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
as  a  missionary  Board.' " 

Dct  mis  history,  the  reasoning  of  the 
Abolition  remonstrant,  and  the  final  action  of 
the  Board,  suggest  a  reconciling  principle  in 
I  the  present  confusion  ? 

Newman  Smyth. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

II.— The  Case  of  the  Protestants 

[From  a  number  of  letters  received  by 
The  Outlook  criticising  its  advocacy  of  t!i? 


acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  to  the 
American  Board,  we  select  the  following  for 
publication,  because  it  puts  in  a  concise  way 
substantially  all  the  arguments  in  all  the 
letters  against  the  reception  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's gift.  We  think  our  correspondent  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  facts  in  his  first  state- 
ment. Fuller  editorial  treatment  of  the  case 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,. — The 
Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Those  of  us  who  entered  our  protest 
against  the  American  Board's  accepting  the 
Rockefeller  gift  are  grateful  for  your  warm 
appreciation  of  our  motive,  and  for  admitting 
that  "  it  indicates  a  great  ethical  advance 
over  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  churches 
fifty  years  ago."  Surely  it  is  worth  much  to 
register  this  wholesome  movement  toward  a 
cleaner  business  life.  Yet  when  you  face 
this  particular  gift  you  refuse  to  join  in  our 
protest.  Now  let  me  put  the  case  from  the 
other  side. 

First — If  the  money  was  not  directly  so- 
licited, it  was  in  effect  sought  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  this  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt 

Second — A  letter  of  profound  thanks  for 
the  notable  and  timely  gift  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
Board  certainly  have  honored  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller for  the  gift,  and  they  would  deserve  our 
contempt  if  they  had  not. 

Third — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
under  indictment  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  methods  in  business  which  are 
iniquitous.  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
this.  Not  to  be  condemned  by  a  court  is  no 
acquittal  of  a  moral'  crime  of  necessity. 
Wickedness  may  be  within  the  boundary  of 
law. 

Fourth — Mr.  Rockefeller  can  no  more  be 
separated  from  the  Standard  Oil  methods 
than  he  can  run  away  from  his  shadow,  at 
least  until  he  so  informs  the  public,  which  he 
has  not  done.  Therefore  he  is  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  unrighteous  methods  of 
his  company,  said  to  be  largely  his  creation. 

Fifth— It  is  not  unfair,  then,  to  condemn 
him  as  the  exponent  of  methods  in  business 
which  can  have  no  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Sixth — It  is  not  needful  to  scrutinize  every 
dollar  in  dealing  with  moral  education  of  a 
people ;  but  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
set  forth  the  principle  in  clear  and  effective 
ways  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  Christian- 
ized by  money  gained  by  trampling  upon  the 
sacred  rights  of  men  and  by  methods  utterly 
selfish.  John  G.  Taylor. 

Arlington  Heights,  Massachusetts. 


Christian  Comity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

With  reference  to  your  news  item  on 
Christian  Comity,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  "  the  change 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  No 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  from  the  Con 
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gational  communion  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal communion,"  there  is  a  difference 
between  Bishop  Vinton's  words  of  welcome 
and  the  Council's  words  of  leave-taking. 
The  Bishop  received  the  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  "  not  as  coming 
spiritually  stripped  and  bare,  but  as  bringing 
rich  Christian  experience  and  character. 
The  Council  advised  dropping  from  the  rolls 
the  names  of  those  "  who  express  their  pur- 
pose to  enter  individually,"  as  upon  a  first 
confession  of  Christian  faith,  into  relationship 
with  any  Church  which  does  not  recognize 
Congregational  letters  of  dismission  as  pos- 
sessing significance."  These  words  of  the 
Council  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  simple  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  they 
are  not  true.  That  they  are  conscientiously 
believed  by  many  is  doubtless  true.  In  main- 
taining the  custom  of  confirmation  the  Epis- 
copal Church  does  not  say  that  it  is  a  first 
confession  of  Christian  faith,  nor  that  a  prior 
confession  or  testimony  thereto  "  possesses 
no  significance."  Adults  who  are  baptized 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  make  a  full  personal 
confession  of  Christian  faith.  But  before 
being  entered  as  communicants  they  allow  a 
Bishop  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  them  with 
the  old  and  beautiful  symbolic  custom  of 
laying  on  of  hands.  Confirmation  on  non- 
Episcopal  Christians  is  no  more  considered 
a  first  confession  of  Christian  faith  than  the 
confirmation  of  many  who  were  baptized  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Christians  from  one 
part  of  the  universal  Church  who  desire  to 
unite  with  that  part  known  as  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Vinton,  are 
"  welcomed  not  as  coming  spiritually  stripped 
and  bare,  but  as  bringing  rich  Christian  ex- 
perience and  character."  R.  F.  H. 
-  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

A  Colored  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Colored  Men's  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
City  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Walker,  D.D.,  in  Mount  Olivet  Baptist 
Church,  in  February,  1901.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  work  gave  promise  of  great 
success,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  the 
temporary  headquarters  of  the  Branch,  132 
West  Fifty-third  Street,  were  found  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  for  their  purposes; 
accordingly,  in  August,  1903,  the  present  site, 
252-254  West  Fifty-third  Street,  was  pur- 
chased, which,  with  the  alterations  and  fur- 
nishings, cost  about  135,000.  The  present 
indebtedness  of  the  Branch  is  $29,000,  one- 
half  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  provided  we  raise  the  other  half 
by  July  1st  of  this  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  work  more 
clearly  before  the  public,  and  with  the  hope 
of  raising  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  promise  of  the  Board,  we  have  arranged 
a  great  Jubilee  Mass-Meeting  at  Carnegie 


Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  7,  at  2:30 
o'clock,  at  which  we  expect  addresses  from 
Bishops  Henry  C.  Potter,  Charles  H.  Fowler, 
Alexander  Walters,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Mac- 
Arthur,  Dr.  S.  P.  Cadman,  and  Professor 
Booker  T.  Washington.  We  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  mankind  and  to  every  one  who  has 
at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  colored  young 
men  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  contribute 
on  or  before  the  first  Sunday  in  May  at  least 
two  dollars  towards  the  f  una.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  F. 
Comey,  252  West  Fifty-third  Street,  who 
will  acknowledge  the  same. 
.  The  work  already  accomplished  justifies 
us  in  making  this  appeal,  as  well  as  being 
indicative  of  future  usefulness.  There  are 
now  four  hundred  regular  members,  and  die 
attendance  on  Sunday  services  for  the  year 
has  been  eight  thousand.  •  * 


What  Shall  be  Done  with  the  Theater  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  one  day  heard  a  conversation  among 
three  young  women  as  to  a  play  they  had 
heard  the  evening  before.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, who  but  seldom  attended  the  theater, 
spoke  of  the  immodesty  and  even  indecency 
of  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  girls  and  of 
the  coarse  allusions  which  were  made  and 
would  shock  one  to  hear  any  place  but  in  the 
theater.  The  other  girls,  who  were  constant 
attendants,  said  simultaneously, "  Oh,  you're 
so  innocent!"  She  was,  but  why  were  they 
not?  Simply  and  solely  because  they,  by 
the  constant  hearing  and  seeing  of  things 
portrayed  on  the  stage,  had  become  hardened 
to  things  impure  and  had  lost  gradually  the 
refinement  the  other  still  had. 

So  much  good  has  been  done  in  all  lines 
by  the  church  people  of  our  land  that  it 
seems  strange  that  no  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  to  purify  the  stage.  The  harm  it 
does  to  young  men  especially  is  incalculable. 
But  on  this  we  all  agree,  ana  can  we  not  also 
agree  to  take  some  active  measures  that  will 
compel  playwrights  to  write  clean  plays  and 
managers  to  book  only  those  that  are? 

If  the  women's  clubs  of  every  city  in  the 
country  would  do  their  part  and  the  churches 
their  part,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  a 
reform  of  the  theater  could  be  effected. 

They  could  induce  the  editors  of  the  daily 
papers  to  let  the  public  know  about  the 
purity  of  the  lines,  the  action,  and  the  cos- 
tuming as  well  as  the  information  always 
given  by  the  dramatic  critic,  and  if  the 
people  would  pledge  themselves  to  attend 
only  those  plays  which  were  wholesome  and 
pure,  the  playwrights  and  managers  would 
soon  cater  to  the  better  element. 

I  should  not  write  these  suggestions  were 
it  not  for  the  hope  that  those  who  read  it 
will  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  the  initiative  in 
their  club  or  church  and  begin  a  most  needed 
reform.  C.  F.  F. 

St  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Without  Good  Seed 

Our  three  warrants  cover  all 
seed  risk.  Among  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who 
have  used  them  there  must 
be  some  neighbor;  ask  him  about 

Gregory's  Seeds 

Drop  a  postal  card  for  a  photograph 
of  the  wonderful  new  Russian  Cabbage, 
about  as  early  as  Wakefield,  witk 
head  a  fool  in  diameter!  and  the 
new  Potato,  the  earliest  and  best 
cropper  of  all.  Both  in  our  free 
catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE 

APOLLO  I 
SWEEPER 


IT  GATHERS  AS  IT  SWEEPS 

A  time  and  labor-saving  machine,  taking  the  place 
of  the  broom.   It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  sweeping 

Lawns,  Porches,  Sidewalks,  Pavements, 
Barn  floors.  Factories,  Warehouses,  etc. 

BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

are  produced  with  the  "  APOLLO"  Swee]>er.  It 
removes  every  particle  of  cut  and  dead  grass, 
leaves,  manure,  twigs,  dirt,  etc.  Promotes  the 
growth  of  the  turf,  makes  the  grass  very  thick,  and 
the  lawn  always  presents  a  rich,  green,  "  velvety" 
appearance  instead  of  the  dull  gray  or  brown  color. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us,  and  we 
will  ship  an  "  APOLLO  "  Sweeper 

ON  10  DAYS*  APPROVAL 

Our  booklet,  illustrating  and  describing  the  vari- 
ous sizes  we  manufacture,  FREE. 

THE  GREENE  MFG.  CO. 

38  Sycamore  St.  Sprlniffleld.  Ohio 

First-class  canvassers  wanted. 


I  Authority  on 

Bright's  Disease 

Cystitis  and 
Diabetes 

This  Book  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  cost — if  afflicted  or  in  doubt. 

We  are  Specialists  in  these  three  diseases. 

We  cannot  cure  all  ills,  but  do  a  few  things  well. 

We  do  cure  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes — acute  or  chronic. 

Proof  1  Our  patients  secure  Life  Insurance  after  previous  rejection. 

Lesser  Kidney  Troubles  are  naturally  the  more  quickly  cured. 

I Uremic  Poisoning  is  very  prevalent  and  very  dangerous. 
An  analysis  (free)  necessary  to  detect  these  stealthy  diseases. 
We  compound  no  patent  medicines. 

II  Ours  are  herbal,  non-poisonous,  and  non-alcoholic  preparations. 
'  Separate  medicines  and  treatment  for  each  disease. 

Investigation  compels  belief. 

TIia  TV>™«L^c.r nrKin  On  21 'J!S^SS^ 


There  are  Many  Imitations  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

 and  

Baker's  Chocolate 

Don't  he  misled  by  them  I 

Our  trade-mark  is  on  every  pack- 
age of  genuine  goods.  Un- 
der the  decisions  of  several 
United  States  Courts,  no 
other  chocolate  or  cocoa  than 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  is  en- 
titled to  be  sold  as  "Baker's 
Cocoa"  or  "Baker's  Chocolate" 


Look  (or  this  Trade- Mark 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  recipe  book 

sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  ij8o    Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

45  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 


msi  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  ~r^. 

NO-    16  1436  Marquette  Bulldinc.  Chicago  PRICE  TEN  CE!«l 


Saturday,  April  22,  1905 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
Bom  April  13,  1743 

From  a  crayon  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  \V.  C.  N.  Randolph 
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PORTRAIT  OF  REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  like  to  possess  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
other  than  a  photograph,  and  the  time  to  make  it  is  now  while  he  is  alive,  and  then  it  will  be 
more  appreciated. 

Dr.  Hale  has  given  his  consent,  and  we  shall  make  steel  engraved  portrait  of  him  of  the 
highest  attainable  merit  from  the  oil  painting  by  his  son,  Philip  L.  Hale,  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  family  as  the  most  satisfactory  picture  yet  made  of  him. 

There  will  be  printed  only  25  impressions  on  Vellum  at  $50  each  and  150  Artist  proofs  at 
$25  each;  India  prints  at  $10  each  and  Plain  prints  at  $5  each  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
copies  on  Vellum  and  the  Artist  proofs  will  be  signed  and  numbered  consecutively  as  they  are 
printed,  and  will  be  delivered  in  order  as  the  subscriptions  are  received  by  us.    Blanks  are  < 
now  ready  for  signatures.    Correspondence  solicited.    We  expect  the  picture  to  be  ready  fori 
delivery  in  June  next    Size  of  engraving  17j£  x22  inches. 

JOHN  A.  LOWELL  &  CO.,  Engravers  and  Publishers,  147  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


Ml  C  HIG^N 

<P3  Summer 
?s>  Resorts 


There  is  no  more 
entrancing  summer 
country  in  the  world 
than  the 

Great  Lake 


Country 


It  is  mountains 
and  seashore  in  one. 

Write  for  booklets 
of  information  to 

H.  F.  MOELLER,  G.  P.  A. 

Pere  Marquette 
Railroad 

407  Union  Station 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Stlouis 


Green,  Gold  and  Brown  ■•  Daylight  Special " 
— elegant  last  day  train. 
"Diamond  Special1' — fast  night  train — unsur- 
passed for  convenience  and  comfort. 

Buflet-llbrarr  cars,  complete  dials?  cart, 
parlor  cart,  drawing-room  aad  bullet 
aleeplsg-  cars.  reclining  chair  cars. 

Through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  of  I.  C.  R.  R. 
agents  and  those  of  connecting  lines. 

A.  H.  HANSON,  Ocn'l  Pass's  Aot.,  Chicago. 
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After  Shaving 


Bathe  the  face  with  Pond's  Extract.    Prevents  soreness  and 

roughness,  allays  Inflammation,  checks  bleeding  and  prepares 
the  face  for  the  next  day's  shave.  For  the  toilet  nothing  equala 

EXTRACT 

"The  Old  Family  Doctor."  ( 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  u  nder  buff  wrapper  ^ 

Accept  no  Substitute 
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In  Chicago  and  New 
WtoS^SES**  York  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  prominent 
Democrats  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Upon 
apparently  but  one  point  were  they  all 
agreed — that  they  desired  to  be  known 
as  Jeffersonians.  At  Chicago  Jefferson 
was  held  up  as  the  defender  of  the  people 
against  all  forms  of  oppression  ;  and  con- 
sequently in  his  life  and  writings  was 
found  sanction  for  government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  At  New  York 
Jefferson  was  praised  as  an  opponent  of 
governmental  interference  with  individ- 
ual rights  ;  and  consequently  in  his  life 
and  writings  was  found  sanction  for 
resistance  to  what  Judge  Parker  termed 
"  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government."  Naturally,  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  at  Chicago  has  received 
greater  attention  than  any  other  address 
made  that  day.  Jefferson's  advocacy 
of  international  arbitration  he  cited  as  a 
precedent  for  the  practice  of  arbitrating 
disputes  between  labor  and  capital ;  Jef- 
ferson's abhorrence  "  of  every  attempt  to 
divert  the  profits  of  industry  from  the 
producers  to  the  '  idle  holders  of  idle 
capital ' "  he  cited  as  precedent  for 
governmental  regulation  of  railroads; 
Jefferson's  disinclination  to  indorse  a 
granting  of  patents  to  inventors  he  cited 
as  a  precedent  for  refusing  permanent 
franchises  to  private  corporations.  At 
the  same  dinner  Mayor  Dunne,  whose 
advocacy  of  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways  won  him  the  mayoralty 
of  Chicago,  interpreted  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciples in  like  manner.  At  New  York,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jefferson  was  exalted 
as  the  patron  of  individualists.  Judge 
Parker  used  the  occasion  to  explain 
the  necessary  existence  of  trusts,  and 
to  advocate  the  treatment  of  them 
under  the  law  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Government  uses  in  dealing  with 


individuals.  Mayor  McClellan  was 
hardly  so  explicit  in  his  interpretation  of 
Jefferson.  His  principal  argument  was 
directed  against  a  policy  of  opportunism ; 
he  urged  that  Democratic  conventions 
should  "  nominate  men,  not  from  motives 
of  expediency  in  the  hope  of  success, 
but  from  love  of  principle,  even  with  the 
certainty  of  defeat,"  and  he  closed  with 
an  appeal  to  the  party  to  return  "  to  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  leaving  it  to  his 
hearers  to  explain  what  this  meant. 
Judge  Herrick,  who  was  defeated  last 
fall  as  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
of  New  York  State,  complained  that 
"  the  Government  was  being  asked  to  do 
everything  for  everybody,"  and,  under 
the  banner  of  Jefferson,  called  upon  the 
party  to  oppose  everything  that  "  looks 
like  paternalism."  Of  all  the  eminent 
Democrats  who  spoke  on  that  day,  but 
one  refused  to  assume  the  title  "  Jeffer- 
sonian."  This  was  District  Attorney 
Jerome,  who,  in  an  address  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  frankly  repeated  his  views 
that  Jefferson  was  a  "  fakir,"  because  he 
"  pretended  to  be  a  democrat,  when  in 
reality  he  did  not  believe  in  the  people." 
Like  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  seem  to  be  broad  enough  to 
be  the  source  of  every  kind  of  doctrine. 
To  us  it  seems  clear  that  the  individual- 
ists are  right  in  claiming  Jefferson  as 
legitimately  their  political  ancestor ;  but 
when  those  who  are  furthering  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  social  rather  than  individual- 
istic democracy  declare  that  they  are 
simply  taking  the  position  that  Jefferson 
would  take  were  he  alive  to-day,  their 
argument  is  impossible  of  refutation.  At 
any  rate,  tributes  from  .such  widely 
varied  sources  make  one  thing  clear- 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  man  whose 
greatness  has  not  yet  been  limited  or 
adequately  defined  by  any  faction  or 
even  by  any  party.  i 
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Tha  Inauguration  at  the 
University  of  Virginia 


With  ceremonies 
of  academic  sim- 
plicity and  dig- 
nity, Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  was  inaugurated,  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  President  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  The  day  chosen  for  the 
occasion  was  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  University ; 
the  exercises,  therefore,  abounded  with 
references  to  his  personality,  and  tributes 
to  his  foresight  as  an  educator.  In  a 
peculiar  sense  the  University  of  Virginia 
is  a  memorial  to  one  man.  It  was  planned 
by  him  and  fostered  by  him ;  its  build- 
ings were  erected  under  his  personal 
direction;  in  its  spirit  it  preserves  his 
spirit  as  much  as  an  institution  can 
preserve  the  spirit  of  an  individual ; 
and  though  it  does  not  bear  his  name,  it 
bears  the  name  he  gave  it  For  eighty 
years  it  has  existed  without  President  or 
Chancellor ;  it  now  has  a  President  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  Thus  start- 
ing out  on  life  anew,  as  it  were,  it  begins 
with  an  inheritance  of  tradition  such  as 
few  universities  in  America  have.  The 
day  that  marked  this  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  was  fidy  celebrated.  The 
"  Lawn,"  which  is  inclosed  by  the  white- 
pillared  Colonial  brick  buildings  of  the 
professors'  and  students'  quarters,  was 
gay  with  the  almost  autumnal  coloring 
of  the  trees  bursting  into  leaf,  with  the 
vivid  green  of  new  grass,  the  decorated 
lanterns,  and  the  scarlet,  blue,  yellow, 
crimson,  and  purple  hoods  of  the  men 
who  bore  doctors'  degrees.  A  stately 
procession  from  the  restored  Rotunda  to 
the  new  Academic  Building  was  followed 
by  the  inauguration  exercises  in  the 
Public  Hall.  The  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  head  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors, administered  the  oath  of  office; 
Governor  Montague  made  an  address  of 
great  dignity  and  beauty  of  diction  on 
behalf  of  the  State ;  the  alumni,  through 
Senator  Martin  as  spokesman,  expressed 
their  approval;  tod  greetings  were  borne 
from  universities  of  the  East,  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  West,  in  four  addresses 
of  marked  distinction.  The  undergrad- 
uates, massed  in  the  upper  gallery,  par- 
ticipated by  cheers  and  songs,  supplying 
art  element  of  youthful  life  and  move- 
ment   At  night  a  torchlight  procession 


of  undergraduates  and  a  banquet  of 
alumni  and  guests  closed  the  day  with 
festivity.  The*  new  President  at  that 
time  had  the  happiness  of  announcing 
gifts,  conditional  and  unconditional,  of 
some  $713,000,  for  transmutation,  as  he 
put  it  into  knowledge  and  character. 

• 

  .  „  .         In  his  inaugural 

of  »•  Policy  address  Dr.  Al- 
derman collected 
traditional  ideals  of  the  University,  ce- 
mented them  with  its  spirit  and  declared 
that  there  was  the  foundation  on  which 
he  purposed  to  place  whatever  he  might 
build.  There  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  his  faith  in  the  character  of 
the  University.  This  character  he  dis 
played  in  "  five  clear  points  of  light :" 

A  sympathetic  understanding  of  democ- 
racy as  a  working  hypothesis  of  life,  guaran- 
teeing to  every  man  a  chance  to  realize  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

An  absolute  religious  freedom,  combined 
with  wide  and  vitaTreligious  opportunities. 

An  appeal  to  the  best  in  young  men,  re- 
sulting in  the  creation  of  a  student  public 
opinion  and  a  student  system  of  honor,  which 
endowed  the  University  of  the  past  and 
endows  the  University  of  to-day  with  its 
richest  asset  of  reputation  and  fame. 

A  high  standard  of  scholarship  rigidly 
maintained,  in  an  air  of  freedom  of  learning 
and  freedom  of  teaching,  begetting  an  aus- 
tere ideal  of  intellectual  thoroughness  and 
honesty. 

A  conception  of  culture  as  a  compound  of 
sound  learning  and  gracious  conduct  as  an 
inheritance  of  manhood  and  moral  will  won 
through  discipline  and  conquest  and  as  a 
capacity  to  deal  with  men  in  the  rough  work 
of  the  world  with  gentleness  and  simplicity. 

On  prestige  as  such,  however,  he  de- 
clined to  depend,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  pres- 
tige may  be  a  euphemism  for  epitaph." 
He  made  it  clear  that  he  shared  with 
Jefferson  the  trait  of  "  enthusiasm  for  the 
future."  The  forms  of  academic  life 
which  the  University  should  develop  he 
would  have  determined  by  the  social 
order:  "A  changing  society  means  a 
changing  curriculum."  In  a  few  terse 
sentences,  therefore,  he  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  change  from  the  idealism 
of  Jefferson's  day  to  that  of  the  present — 
a  change  from  "  issues  formal  and  politi- 
cal "  to  issues  which  are  "  economic  and 
social :" 

The  democracy  of  the  young  century  was 
a  democracy  of  politics  and  philosophy.  The 
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democracy  of  to-day  is  society  fused  by 
the  divine  energy  of  the  Master,  seeking 
unity  and  development,  a  common  heart  ana 
conscience.  .  .  .  The  great-grandsons  of  the 
men  who  fancied  the  suffrage  would  bring 
Utopia  now  set  their  hearts  more  upon  the 
wages  of  labor,  the  nature  of  capital,  good 
country  roads,  the  enrichment  of  rural  life, 
the  village  library,  the  comely  school-house, 
the  unimpeded  path  to  some  such  spot  as  this. 

Therefore  Dr.  Alderman  presented  his 
vision  of  the  university  as  "  a  little 
world  of  libraries,  laboratories,  loan 
funds,  fellowships,  mechanism  and 
beauty,"  equipped  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  present  era.  This  utterance  re- 
vealed to  all  what  those  who  have  known 
Dr.  Alderman  knew  before,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  for  its  first  Presi- 
dent an  educational  statesman. 


The  Prudential  Com- 
Committeo's^Report  mittee  of  the  American 

Board,  as  was  antici- 
pated, has  decided  to  adopt  the  report 
of  its  special  committee.  It  has  de- 
cided that  it  cannot  return  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's gift  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  gift  was  made  for  spe- 
cial educational  work,  was  accepted 
before  the  fact  of  its  offer  was  made 
public,  and  therefore  before  any  protest 
against  its  acceptance  was  o/  could  have 
been  made.  The  grounds  of  action  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  are  stated  in 
seven  paragraphs,  and  may  be  epitomized 
as  follows:  To  refuse  the  gift  would 
be  to  express  disapprobation  of  n  man 
when  he  was  doing  an  act  of  benevo- 
lence. To  prevent  any  man  fron  doing 
a  good  deed  is  a  wrong  way  to  condemn 
him  for  doing  evil.  The  accumulation 
of  vast  fortunes  may  be  a  menace  to 
society,  but  their  distribution  by  the 
owners  while  yet  alive  is  an  important 
safeguard  to  society.  The  return  of  such  a 
gift  would  hinder  such  a  tendency,  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  Board  is 
organized  for  certain  specific  duties,  and 
under  certain  limitations,  and  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  ought  not  to  allow  the 
Board  to  be  used  for  the  agitation  of 
general  questions  which  lie  wholly  out- 
side of  its  provinces.  Important  as  these 
questions  are,  the  place  for  their  discus- 
sion is  elsewhere.  The  Committee  has 
no  right  to  set  up  any  standard  against 


the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers.   Out  of  189  corporate  members  of 
the  Board  who  have  communicated  their 
views  to  the  Board,  164  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  gift  should  be  retained, 
25  that  it  should  be  returned.    The  Pru- 
dential Committee  cannot  set  at  naught 
this  judgment  of  the  corporate  members 
for  whom  they  are  acting.    By  returning 
the  gift,  the  Prudential  Committee  would 
pass  judgment  upon  the  character  of  the 
donor,  which  would  be  a  wrong  to  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Accu- 
sations against  him  cannot,  in  Christian 
courtesy,  be  acted  upon  until  the  case 
has  first  been  tried  before  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs.    Lawful  possession 
of  wealth  is  sufficient  proof  of  ownership ; 
membership  in  a  Christian  church,  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  worthiness  of  solicita- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Board.  Accept- 
ance of  a  gift  places  no  member  of  the 
Board  and  no  minister  of  a  church  under 
the  slightest  obligation  to  approve  the 
acts  of  any  individual  or  corporation, 
nor  does  it  hinder  any  one  from  express- 
ing his  views  upon  any  of  the  great 
questions  of  society.    "  If  it  were  other- 
wise, not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
would  have  voted  to  accept  this  gift. 
And  we  believe  the  opposite  is  equally 
true,  that  if  the  donor  felt  that  it  would 
be  so  accepted  and  interpreted,  not  a 
dollar  would  ever  have  been  given."  To 
these  moral  considerations  the  Committee 
add  that  they  are  advised  by  legal  coun- 
sel that  tliey  have  neither  the  legal  rior 
the  moral  right  to  refuse  money  because 
they  do  not  approve  of  the  giver,  and 
that  "if  we  are  rightly  informed,  decisions 
of  the  highest  courts  are  to  the  effect 
that  trustees  who  have  once  accepted  a 
gift  and  undertaken  certain  obligations 
have  no  right  to  return  the  gift  and  ab- 
solve themselves  from  such  obligations." 
Since  most  of  these  considerations  have 
already  been  urged  by  The  Outlook  in 
its  discussion  of  this  question,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  that 
the  moral  positions  as  well  as  the  official 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  have 
our  heartiest  approval.    In  saying  this 
we  wish  to  put  emphasis  on  the  position 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  acceptance 
of  this  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  hin- 
der any  one  from 
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most  perfect  freedom  the  business 
methods  with  which  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a 
member  of  that  Company  are  publicly 
charged. 

« 

This  decision  of  the  Pru- 
ThThu*££0f  dential  Committee  may  be 

reviewed  and  reversed  by 
the  American  Board  through  the  action 
of  its  corporate  members  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  fall,  but  it  closes  the  pres- 
ent chapter  in  the  current  discussion  so 
far  as  the  American  Board  is  concerned. 
The  discussion  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  into  other  denominations  than 
the  Congregational,  and  certainly  has 
had  no  perceptible  effect  to  lessen  the 
readiness  of  other  missionary  societies 
to  accept  gifts  from  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
According  to  the  New  York  "  Times  "  of 
April  12,  the  Baptists  have  gratefully 
received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  home  missionary  work, 
and  Dr.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  and  Chancellor  Day,  of 
the  Syracuse  University,  have  both  pub- 
licly declared  the  rightfulness  of  receiv- 
ing money  from  any  man  who  has  a  legal 
title  to  it  without  question  as  to  his  char- 
acter or  past  conduct.  It  is  proper  in 
recording  this  decision  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  report,  as  we  are  now  able 
to  do  from  the  official  documents  in  our 
hands,  the  exact  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  led  up  to  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  gift  to  the  American  Board 
and  its  reception  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. In  April,  1902,  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  asked  for  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Barton,  to  whom  he  had 
been  referred  by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of 
the  Students'  Movement,  for  information 
respecting  the  conditions  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  the  interview  was  had  accord- 
ingly. A  year  later,  in  April,  1903,  Mr. 
Barton  wrote  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  expressly  disavowing  any  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  as  resulting  from  the 
previous  interview,  but  asking  for  a  new 
interview  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  him  the  organized  and  specific  work 
of  the  Board,  and  received  as  reply  a 
letter  stating,  "  My  father  is  not  prepared 
to  offer  a  contribution  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 


therefore  I  fear  that  the  conference, 
though  highly  agreeable  to  me,  would  be 
unfruitful  to  you."  In  October  follow- 
ing Dr.  Barton  preached  for  Dr.  Brad- 
ford in  Montclair,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gates, 
the  confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. In  December  following  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gates  inclosing  a  list  of  eighteen 
collegiate  institutions  organized  and 
maintained  in  different  foreign  countries 
under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Board  for  which  contributions  were  so- 
licited either  for  buildings  or  for  endow- 
ment, and  was  told  in  reply  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
endow  missionary  work,  but  did  some- 
times contribute  to  current  expenses  and 
to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Following 
this  correspondence  an  interview  was 
arranged  between  Mr.  Gates,  represent- 
ing Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Barton, 
representing  the  Board,  at  which  the 
needs  of  these  collegiate  institutions 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Barton;  they 
were  subsequently  carefully  investigated 
by  Mr.  Gates.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Gates 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
embodying  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tion, and  on  this  report  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift  of  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  eight 
collegiate  institutions  and  for  certain 
publication  work  in  Turkey  was  based. 
The  Oudook  stated,  April  1,  "The  gift, 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  not,  we  are 
informed,  solicited  by  the  American 
Board."  This  statement  was  made  on 
what  we  regarded  as  good  authority; 
but  our  information  was  evidently  erro- 
neous. While  the  first  interview  with 
Mr.  Barton  was  spontaneously  offered 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  nothing  came  of 
that  interview,  and  that  the  gift  was 
finally  made  was  due  in  part  to  the  per- 
sistence and  the  tact  of  Mr.  Barton  in 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  foreign  col- 
leges, in  part  to  the  strong  conviction  of 
Mr.  Gates,  embodied  in  his  report,  that 
the  foreign  field  presented  urgent  claims 
on  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  distribution 
of  his  benevolences.  The  question  pre- 
sented and,  so  far  as  the  Prudential 
Committee  can  decide,  decided  by  the 
Prudential  Committee,  is  not  merely 
whether  gifts  spontaneously  offered  shall 
be  received  without  questioning  te 
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character  of  the  giver,  but  also  whether 
any  man  who  possesses  money  which  he 
has  a  legal  right  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleases  may  properly  be  solicited  to  give 
it  to  certain  specific  charities  in  which 
the  solicitor  has  a  religious  or  philan- 
thropic interest  The  Outlook  in  its 
answer  to  this  question  agrees  with  the 
Prudential  Committee.  We  answer  it  in 
the  affirmative. 

$ 

The  Republican  organ- 
Machine  Legislation  ■     .  -      •    t>  i  • 

in  Pennsylvania   ization  in  Pennsylvania, 
having  "  ripped  "  up  the 
governments  of  Pittsburg,  Scranton,  and 
Allegheny,  is  trying  its  hand  at "  ripping" 
up  the  charter  of  Philadelphia,  generally 
known  as  the  Bullitt  Bill.    For  twenty 
years  this  instrument  has  been  a  most 
effective  one,  largely  because  it  has 
co-ordinated  the  various  departments 
of  municipal  activity  and  concentrated 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
Mayor.    It  is  true  that  the  people  of 
^Philadelphia  have  not  thus  far  availed 
„  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  excellent  charter.    When  they 
have  elected  strong  men  they  have  not 
been  honest,  and  when  they  have  elected 
honest  men  they  have  been  lamentably 
weak,  as  is  the  present  Mayor,  John 
Weaver.    Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  of  public  appreciation 
of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the 
Bullitt  Bill,  and  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  electorate  would  demand  a 
strong  and  honest  man.    Evidently  the 
managers  of  the  machine  foresaw  such  a 
possibility,  and  now  they  have  passed  a 
series  of  bills  taking  away  from  the  Mayor 
the  power  to  appoint  the  directors  of  the 
several  departments,  and  even  to  dismiss 
policemen  and  firemen,  and  vesting  that 
power  in  the  Councils  of  the  city.  In 
short,  the  bills  destroy  the  co-ordination 
and  concentration  which  were  the  con- 
spicuous and  successful  features  of  the 
Bullitt  Bill,  and  revert  to  the  former  condi- 
tion of  chaos.  There  has  been  no  demand  ■ 
for  the  "  rippers;"  not  even  the  henchmen 
of  the  machine  knew  about  them  until 
they  were  introduced.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  the  bills  without  a  word  of 
debate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives permitted  only  a  few  minutes  of 
discussion.  The  bills  were  passed  in  a 
minimum  of  time,  and  this  was  due  to 
Democratic  complacency,  as  a  single 
objection  would  have  delayed  the  bills 
for  some  days,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  in  the  Legislature  who  cared 
enough  to  interpose  it.  The  bills  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  who  it  is  confidently  expected 
will  veto  them,  although  the  organization 
as  confidently  claims  that  he  will  sign 
them.  Public  opinion  in  Philadelphia 
seems  to  be  well-nigh  unanimous  against 
them.  The  Trades  League,  the  Christian 
League,  the  Educational  Association, 
the  various  reform  bodies,  have  declared 
against  them;  thousands  (upwards  of 
15,000)  of  citizens  have  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  veto  them ;  the  leading  Re- 
publican paper — the  "  Press  " — is  con- 
spicuously fighting  them.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  effrontery  and 
audacity  of  the  machine.  It  has  used 
its  control  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion most  ruthlessly.  It  "  ripped  "  out 
council  government  in  Pittsburg  and 
substituted  a  modem  charter.  In  Phila- 
delphia it  is  reversing  the  process.  In 
Pittsburg  the  Mayor  had  not  enough 
power.  In  Philadelphia  he  had  too 
much — at  least  that  was  the  argument. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  suits 
the  machine  and  its  purposes  to  blow 
hot  in  Pittsburg  and  to  blow  cold  in 
Philadelphia.  The  encouraging  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  confidence  gen- 
erally expressed  that  Governor  Penny- 
packer  will  exercise  his  veto  power  and 
defeat  this  latest  attack  in  Philadelphia. 

Such  a  storm  of  protest 
Nia»?™Faiu  ought  to  beat  upon  the 

heads  of  the  legislators  at 
Albany  this  week  that  they  will  remem- 
ber in  future  years  not  to  make  com- 
merce of  Niagara  Falls.  These  protests 
ought  to  be  specifically  directed  against 
the  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Leggett,  No.  1,172.  If  this  bill  should 
pass,  it  would  mean  that  in  place  of  the 
massive  waters  that  flow  over  the  Amer- 
can  Falls  there  would  be,  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  nothing  but  bare,  dry  lime- 
stone cliffs.    The  bill  grants  to  the 
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Niagara,  Lockport,  and  Ontario  Power 
Company  the  right  to  draw  off  above 
the  Falls  sufficient  water  to  "generate 
continuously  400,000  effective  electrical 
horse-power,  at  a  head  of  ISO  feet" 
With  the  quantity  of  water  which  already 
has  been  granted  to  other  power  com- 
panies, the  amount  granted  in  this  bill 
would  consume  all,  except  an  insignifi- 
cant trickle,  that  now  flows  over  the 
American  side  of  Goat  Island.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  people  of  this  State  or 
of  the  Nation  will  allow  to  come  upon 
this  country  the  shame  of  participation 
in  the  spoliation  of  this  great  natural 
wonder  by  the  hands  of  commercially- 
minded  marauders  ?  Even  if  they  are  not 
sensitive  to  such  shame,  will  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  subject  to  ridicule  for 
handing  over  this  invaluable  possession 
to  the  power'company  free  of  charge  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  anything 
but  a  pecuniary  consideration  should  in- 
duce any  legislator  to  vote  for  this  bill. 


Last  week  passed  without 
nSt-*"    the  great  sea  battle  believed 

to  be  impending  in  the 
China  Sea.  Authentic  information  about 
the  movements  of  the  two  opposing  fleets 
has  been  very  slight ;  secrecy  is  essential 
to  both,  and  is  most  jealously  guarded. 
It  is  known  now  that  die  entire  Russian 
fleet  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca on  April  8 — the  rumor  reported  in 
our  last  issue  that  Admiral  Rojesvensky 
had  divided  his  forces  proved  incorrect 
The  fleet  moved  northeastward  toward 
the  Anamba  Islands,  and  perhaps  from 
that  point  despatched  its  hospital  ship, 
the  Orel,  to  Saigon,  to  leave  there  the 
sick  of  the  fleet  and  to  bring  back  such 
supplies  as  it  could  carry.  The  presence 
with  the  fleet  of  supply  vessels,  colliers, 
and  small  craft  makes  the  rate  of  speed 
slow;  probably  eight  miles  an  hour  is 
a  liberal  estimate.  From  Anamba  the 
ships  seem  to  have  gone  northeast  again, 
past  the  Natuna  Islands.  A  report  from 
a  merchant  vessel  on  Monday  of  this 
week  placed  the  Russian  fleet  at  Kam- 
ranh  Bay,  Annam,  on  Friday.  This  is  on 
the  coast  of  French  Indo-China,  about 
half-way  between  Saigon  and  Hainan 
Island  (see  map).    If  this  report  is 


true,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  moving  directly  toward  For- 
mosa, which  is  Japanese  territory.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Pescadores  Islands 
(between  Formosa  and  the  mainland) 
have  been  made  into  a  Japanese  base  of 
supplies,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this 
may  be  the  rallying-point  for  Admiral 


Togo's  fleet  There  is  every  indication 
that  Admiral  Rojesvensky  means  to  fight; 
indeed,  he  can  do  nothing  else,  for  to 
reach  Vladivostok  at  his  rate  of  speed 
without  being  overtaken  by  Admiral 
Togo  would  be  impossible.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Vladivostok  cannot  be  reached 
without  passing  through  one  of  two 
straits,  and  these  are  doubtless  closer/ 
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Togo's  movements  for  the  last  two  weeks 
have  been  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
With  his  fleet's  superiority  of  speed,  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  study  his  enemy's 
movements  and  almost  to  choose  the  time 
and  place  for  the  battle.  On  Monday  it 
was  reported  that  the  Japanese  cruisers 
had  captured  several  colliers  which  were 
awaiting  the  Russian  ships.  Russia  has 
spent  money  lavishly  in  sending  colliers 
to  all  possible  places  where  they  might 
be  utilized  by  Admiral  Rojesvensky. 
It  seems  impossible  for  the  Russian 
fleet  to  find  any  naval  base  except  at 
Vladivostok,  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  objective  of  all  the  vessels  which 
escape  the  Japanese,  or  for  the  entire 
Russian  fleet  if  it  should  prove  victorious 
in  battle.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
fleets  is  said  to  be :  Japan,  27  ships,  of 
195,895  tons  and  45,381. pounds  broad- 
side; Russia,  15  ships,  of  126,305  tons 
and  30,886  pounds  broadside ;  battle- 
ships, Russia,  7 ;  Japan,  5 ;  cruisers,  Rus- 
sia, 8 ;  Japan,  22. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal 

"ta" of  tolk  durin£  *e Pas* week 
in  regard  to  the  situation,  in 

Morocco  and  the  real  purpose  of  the 
German  Emperor  in  declaring  that  Ger- 
man commercial  interests  in  that  country 
will  be  preserved,  and  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Morocco  must  also  be  maintained. 
This  has  been  construed  by  the  sensa- 
tionalists as  a  direct  affront  to  France, 
and,  by  those  who  take  a  more  sober  and 
probably  a  truer  view,  as  a  formal  notice 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  Germany  in  Morocco  must 
be  respected,  and  that  she  must  be  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
supreme  authority  in  that  country.  The 
definite  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  by  represent- 
atives of  France  and  Germany  and  is 
being  discussed  by  them,  which  is  prob- 
ably precisely  what  the  Emperor  intended 
to  bring  about.  In  this  discussion  M. 
Delcasse"  is  reported  to  have  taken  the 
initiative  with  Prince  Radolin,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  Paris.  A  mutual 
interchange  of  views  in  place  of  mutual 
recriminations  and  charges  will  pave  the 
way  for  an  understanding  which  will 


undoubtedly  be  reached  between  the  two 
countries.  The  German  Charge  d'Affaires 
in  Morocco  has  given  this  statement  to  a 
newspaper  published  in  Fez : 

It  is  not  only  Germany's  right,  but  also 
her  immediate  and  undeniable  duty,  to  pro- 
tect and  develop  her  Moroccan  interests. 
While  she  energetically  demands  for  the 
Powers  signatories  at  the  conference  held 
at  Madrid  in  1880  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  open-door  policy,  Germany  insists  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty,  and 
the  independence  of  Morocco  especially, 
because  both  are  mentioned  vaguely  in  the 
Franco-British  agreement,  thus  permitting 
legitimate  doubt  on  this  subject  Germany's 
programme  of  action,  which  stands  on  a 
sound  and  irreproachable  footing,  is  fortu- 
nately generally  supported  by  public  opinion 
in  Germany,  and  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  Spanish  population,  including  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  approval  of  all  the 
unprejudiced  Powers. 


At  the  present  juncture  in 
"biSS?"  England,  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  ground  at  every 
by-election  and  has  obviously  lost  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  the 
Budget  is  of  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance. With  a  general  election  so  near, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
utilize  any  surplus  he  had  at  his  disposal 
in  conciliating  the  middle  classes,  who 
since  1885  have  been  increasingly  the 
backbone  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  con- 
stituencies. The  only  way  in  which  the 
Chancellor  could  have  done  this  was  by 
a  reduction  in  the  income  tax,  which  was 
increased  last  year  from  elevenpence  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  is  payable 
on  all  incomes  over  £160,  without  regard 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  incomes 
come,  and  with  an  allowance  for  life 
insurance  as  the  only  deduction.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  had  a  surplus  of 
£14,000,000 ;  but,  contrary  to  popular 
expectation,  he  has  made  no  change  in 
the  income  tax,  which  is  now  higher  than 
it  has  been  since  1864,  when  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  assessing  all  incomes  at  the 
same  rate  of  poundage.  The  tax  was 
higher,  of  course,  during  the  South 
African  War—that  is,  from  1901-2  to 
1 903—4.  Those,  however,  were  abnormal 
years ;  and  for  thirty-six  years  prior  to 
1900-1  the  rate  was  never  higher  than 
eightpence  in  the  pound.    Since  the 
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middle  nineties  eightpence  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  about  the  permanent  rate 
in  normal  years ;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
there  was  an  expectation  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  one-shilling  rate 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
found  himself  with  a  surplus.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  has  seen  fit  to 
use  the  surplus  otherwise.  He  has  reduced 
the  import  duty  on  tea  from  eightpence 
to  sixpence  per  pound ;  and,  except  for 
some  slight  reductions  in  the  stamp 
duties,  all  the  surplus  that  could  go  to 
the  relief  of  taxation  has  gone  in  this 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea.  The 
reduction  will  not,  however,  cover  the 
whole  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  to 
become  operative  until  July — a  provision 
which  has  been  made  more  with  a  view 
to  equitable  treatment  of  the  wholesalers 
than  with  an  eye  to  any  increase  in  the 
current  year's  income  as  a  result  of 
three  months'  continuance  of  the  eight- 
penny  duty. 


From  any  point  of  view 
p«w  Sl.~e.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 

excellent  use  of  his  surplus. 
The  tea  duty  was  increased  in  1902  as  a 
war  tax.  The  enhanced  duty  was  the 
same  on  all  grades  of  tea — good  and 
indifferent — and  it  was  beyond  question 
a  duty  which  worked  hardship  on  the 
poorer  laboring  population.  The  reduc- 
tion will  bring  some  relief  to  the  middle 
classes;  but  unless  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  made  a  reduction  in  the  compara- 
tively recently  imposed  duty  on  sugar  he 
could  not  possibly  have  eased  Imperial 
taxation  in  a  way  more  productive  of 
general  relief.  The  middle  classes  are 
clearly  loosening  their  hold  on  the  Tory 
party.  Brighton  was  a  good  indication 
of  the  change  which  just  now  is  coming 
over  the  political  feelings  of  middle-class 
England ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  reduction  of  even  twopence  in  the 
pound  on  the  income  tax  would  have 
stayed  this  movement  towards  the  Lib- 
eral party.  For  the  present  the  middle 
classes  are  tired  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, and  are  moving  back  toward  the 
political  position  in  which  they  stood 
between  1832  and  188S,  when  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise  was  much  more 


restricted  than  it  is  to-day.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  political  tactics  also, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  discretion,  and 
he  evidently  had  well  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  working  classes  have  been  un- 
usually hard  hit  by  the  sugar  duty  and 
by  the  recent  Tory  legislation  aimed  at 
excluding  bounty-fed  sugar  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  usual  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  draw  some  social  infer- 
ences from  the  figures  which  he  presents 
to  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  goes 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  inference 
is  that  the  English  working  classes  are 
drinking  much  less  beer  than  formerly ; 
and  he  concludes  that  what  formerly 
went  in  beer  now  goes  into  sports  and 
outdoor  and  indoor  pleasures.  There  is 
some  measure  of  truth  in  this,  as  will  be 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  noted 
social  changes  in  England  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  ten  years.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  some  of  the  reduced 
expenditure  in  liquors  is  due  to  the 
industrial  depression,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  shown  by  the  generally  in- 
creased expenditures  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians,  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  his  Budget  speech.  The  cable 
report  of  the  speech  is  not  full  enough 
to  admit  of  a  judgment  on  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain's  method  of  presenting 
his  facts  and  figures  to  the  House.  It 
is  full  enough,  however,  for  us  to  realize 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  impart  to 
his  Budget  the  vivid  popular  interest 
which  the  Budget  had  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  even  Lord  Goschen 
or  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 


"He  goes  back  to  his 

the  Middle  Temple  non,e  his  duty 

well  and  nobly  done, 
taking  the  universal  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  a  kindred  nation  and  his  own." 
With  these  words  the  Lord  Chancellor 
bade  formal  good-by  to  Mr.  Choate  at 
one  of  the  most  notable  dinners  in  Lon- 
don for  many  years  past  A  few  days 
earlier  the  American  Ambassador  had 
received  the  rare  and,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned,  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  election  as  a  member  of  tie 
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governing  board  of  the  Middle  Temple — 
one  of  die  four  English  Inns  of  Court 
which  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history,  not  only  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, but  of  English  literature.  Repre- 
senting the  best  traditions  of  the  bar, 
jealously  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  admission  of  an  Ameri- 
can to  one  of  these  strongholds  of  the 
highest  authority  in  learning,  influence, 
and  position  at  the  English  bar  is  the 
most  distinguished  mark  of  confidence 
and  regard  which  could  be  paid  an 
American  lawyer  by  members  of  his 
profession.    At  the  farewell  dinner  in 
the  great  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  vast 
oaken  chamber,  with  a  heavily  timbered 
roof,  walls  paneled  with  coats  of  arms, 
windows  of  stained  glass,  and  a  screened 
musicians'  gallery  carved  with  life-size 
figures,  nearly  four  hundred  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar  were  assembled,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  almost  every  lead- 
ing justice  and  barrister  in  England, 
with  many  notable  persons  from  public 
and  private  life.    The  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  formal  toast  to  the  guest,  declared 
that  he  had  stood  for  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  office  of  ambassador ;  that 
he  had  been  the  apostle  of  the  modern 
idea  that  diplomacy  is  based  on  pub- 
licity and  justice ;  that  he  had  used  his 
1  great  influence,  backed  by  the  temper 
and  honor  of  a  gentleman,  to  avoid  all 
cause  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  and  to 
promote  good  understanding  and  good 
feeling.  In  response  to  this  extraordinary 
tribute  Mr.  Choate  declared  that  he  ac- 
cepted it  on  behalf  of  the  American 
bench  and  bar  and  of  the  ambassadorial 
office  from  which  he  was  retiring.  It 
,  had  been  easy,  he  declared,  to  conduct 
I  the  work  of  that  office  because  the  two 
representatives  of  England  with  whom  he 
had  had  to  deal,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  had  said  what  they  meant 
and  meant  what  they  said,  and  had 
always  met  him  more  than  half  way  in 
all  matters  tending  to  harmony  and 
union  between  the  two  countries;  that 
diplomacy  for  England    and  for  the 
United  States  had  been  made  easy  by 
the  attitude  cn  the  one  side  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  King  Edward,  and  on 
the  other  by  Presidents  McKinley  and 


Roosevelt,  and  that  underneath  all  dip- 
lomatic transactions  lay  the  determined 
purpose  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  friends  and  that  nothing  should  mar 
their  friendship.  Few  public  servants 
have  so  admirably  discharged  great  and 
difficult  duties  as  has  Mr.  Choate.-  To 
say  that  he  has  kept  the  office  of  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  England  on  the 
level  to  which  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  Mr.  Hay  is  to  give  him  the  very 
highest  praise.  He  was  not  so  readily 
understood  by  the  English  at  first  as  was 
Mr.  Bayard,  who  was  in  many  respects 
like  a  typical  English  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  nor  had  he  the  extraordinary 
literary  gifts  of  Mr.  Lowell;  but  the 
charm  of  his  personality,  his  wit,  sagac- 
ity, and  trained  competency,  soon  made 
themselves  evident  to  the  English  mind, 
and  his  name  must  be  added  to  the  long 
and  honorable  list  of  those  Ambassadors 
who  have  not  merely  discharged  the 
technical  duties  of  their  positions,  but 
have  acted  in  a  broad  sense  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  peoples,  interpreting  them 
to  one  another  and  so  establishing  peace 
and  friendship  on  the  most  solid  basis. 


The  National  Free 
Fr~Tc^KLdi  Church   Council  in 

England,  where  the 
federation  of  churches  is  by  some  years 
in  advance  of  its  present  stage  in  this 
country,  held  its  tenth  annual  session 
last  month  at  Manchester,  with  a  great 
throng  of  delegates.  Next  November 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  initial  meeting 
of  a  similar  body  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York  by  delegated  representatives  of 
denominations  with  a  membership  of 
seventeen  millions.  The  address  of  the 
President,  Dr.  R  F.  Horton,  described 
"  the  inner  mission  "  of  the  Free  Churches 
as  partly  evangelistic  and  partly  social. 
He  held  that  they  should  identify  them- 
selves more  specifically  with  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  people.  Wholesome 
dwellings  for  laborers,  healthy  condi- 
tions in  shops  and  factories,  a  living 
wage,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  provis- 
ion of  work  for  the  unemployed,  har- 
monious relations  between  masters  and 
men,  landlords  and  tenants,  capital  and 
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labor,  he  considered  to  be  mr/'ers  of 
concern  for  the  churches,  touching  them 
"because  they  touch  Christ."  It  was 
the  omission  of  the  social  part  of  the 
Gospel  that  caused  bitterness  toward 
the  churches — a  statement  that  many 
will  regard  as  pertinent  to  conditions 
in  this  country.  Vigorous  opposition 
to  the  clerical  control  of  public  educa- 
tion under  the  present  law  was  promi- 
nent in  the  proceedings,  as  it  is  in 
every  gathering  of  Free  Churchmen,  as 
"  Nonconformists  "prefer  to  be  called — 
a  reasonable  preference  now,  seeing  that 
they  constitute  more  than  half  of  the 
population.  In  anticipation  of  the  next 
Parliamentary  election,  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  running 
of  Free  Church  candidates,  and  it  was 
stated  that  two  hundred  had  been  secured, 
with  a  prospect  of  electing  three-fourths 
of  them.  The  sympathy  of  Free  Church- 
men with  the  "passive  resisters,"  who 
suffer  their  goods  to  be  seized,  and  in 
some  cases  go  to  jail,  rather  than  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  in  the  schools, 
was  shown  by  the  observance  of  a  "  Pas- 
sive Resistance  Day  "  on  this  occasion. 
Scenery  representing  a  prison  cell  was 
arranged  on  the  platform,  and  some  who 
had  been  imprisoned  related  their  ex- 
perience. As  indicating  the  growth  of  the 
sacerdotalism  which  backs  the  present 
law,  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
monastic  establishments  for  men  and 
women  had  increased  during  the  last 
half-century  from  fifty-two  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  in  England  alone. 

ft 

The  fortieth  anniversary 
Aft^Fort'Tmi  of  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox was  celebrated  by 
the  unveiling  of  a  granite  monument  to 
the  North  Carolina  troops.  Some  of 
the  old  soldiers  celebrated  the  very  day 
(April  9,  falling  on  Sunday  this  year  as 
in  1 865),  by  revisiting  the  battlefield  and 
locating  the  different  historic  incidents. 
On  Monday  Governor  Montague,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Governor  Glenn,  of  North 
Carolina,  with  a  number  of  Confederate 
soldiers  from  the  two  States,  proceeded 
to  the  battleground,  where  they  were  met 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  the 


countryside  and  the  neighboring  cities. 
North  Carolina,  while  yielding  the  claim 
to  Virginia  for  having  furnished  the 
great  leaders  of  the  war,  has  always 
contended  that  she  sent  more  men  to  the 
front  than  even  Virginia  did.  The  records 
show  that,  out  of  a  military  population 
of  115,000,  North  Carolina  furnished 
125,000  troops.  Bufr  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  that  provoked  some  unfa- 
vorable comment  in  Virginia  was  the  claim 
that  North  Carolina  was  "  First  at  Bethel, 
farthest  to  the  front  at  Gettysburg  and 
Chickamauga,  last  at  Appomattox."  The 
monument  marks  the  site  of  the  last 
charge  of  a  Confederate  brigade,  led  by 
General  Cox,  and  the  spot  where  the  last 
volley  was  fired  by  Confederate  troops. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  occasion  breathed 
the  loftiest  patriotism,  with  devotion  to 
the  Union  of  States,  with  no  shadow  of 
regret  that  the  South  had  passed  through 
an  experience  of  the  things  that  make 
for  character.  Governor  Montague  and 
Governor  Glenn  vied  with  each  other  in 
generous  tribute  to  the  soldiers  from  the 
other's  State,  and  one  of  the  features  of 
the  day  was  the  address  by  Major  Armes, 
a  Federal  officer,  who  now  owns  the  battle- 
field and  had  presented  this  site  to  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  unique  thing  that  forty 
years  after  the  surrender  the  defeated  side 
should  be  celebrating  the  day  with  the 
utmost  pride  in  the  achievements  and 
enduring  courage  of  its  soldiers  and  with 
the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  National  unity. 

• 

At  the  fifth  triennial  meet- 
«d  ch0udeL«bor  iae  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  9,  the  most 
significant  address  was  that  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
McKelway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  In 
this  address  he  showed  that  child  slavery 
was  the  real  name  for  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren sent  by  their  parents  to  too  early 
toil,  and  that  it  was  a  National  evil  in 
its  extent,  no  State  of  the  Union  being 
free  from  its  blight.  From  the  history 
of  the  evil  in  England  and  of  legislation 
against  it  for  a  hundred  years  he  claimed 
that  America  might  learn  much  to  its 
profit  He  showed  that  child  labor  had 
been  the  special  curse  of  the  textile 
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industry,  the  spinning  and  weaving  that 
were  once  woman's  work  in  the  home 
having  been  laid  upon  the  tender  shoul- 
ders of  the  child;  and  that  among  the 
textile  trades  the  cotton-mill  had  always 
been  and  continued  to  be  the  worst  sin- 
ner in  this  regard ;  that  it  was  woman's 
work  to  cure  this  evil,  since  the  woman 
created  the  chief  demand  for  clothing ; 
that  the  protection  of  the  young  girls 
especially  from  too  early  labor,  for 
too  long  hours,  at  the  critical  period  of 
a  young  girl's  life,  involved  the  welfare 
of  the  race  itself ;  that  the  cotton-milling 
centers  of  England  now  show  a  terrible 
depreciation  of  the  human  stock  from 
the  system  of  child  labor  in  its  effects 
through  several  generations.  Through 
their  influence  in  the  social  sphere 
women  might  make  it  an  absolutely  dis- 
reputable thing  to  employ  children  in 
mine  or  store  or  mill,  or  to  resist  legis- 
lation that  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
children. 

® 

An  Easter  Meditation 

Easter  gains  an  added  joy  because  it 
rises  out  of  the  sadness  of  the  Lenten 
season  like  a  star  out  of  dark  clouds. 
The  fresh  beauty  of  the  spring,  bringing 
with  it  a  sense  of  freedom,  a  thrill  of 
exhilaration  in  the  rising  tide  of  life 
overflowing  the  desolate  places  and 
making  them  sweet  with  the  promise  of 
flowers,  fitly  symbolizes  the  brightness 
of  hope  which  issues  out  of  the  long  fast- 
ing and  temptation  when  the  desert  fades 
out  of  sight  and  the  angels  of  the  Resur- 
rection stand  beside  the  empty  tomb. 
Against  the  most  terrible  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life — the  mystery  of  sin — and 
the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  events  in 
life — death — comes  this  glory  of  the  risen 
Christ,  this  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the 
weakness  of  the  body,  this  disclosure  of 
immortality,  not  as  a  vision  but  as  a  fact 
among  the  uncertainties  and  decays  and 
vanishings  of  mortality.  At  the  darkest 
hour  the  day  breaks,  on  the  blackest 
mystery  the  light  falls,  through  the  trag- 
edy of  the  body  the  soul  escapes  into  the 
fullness,  the  freedom,  the  bliss  of  the 
perfect  life.  As  the  Christ  was  bom  in 
the  lowliest  station,  so  that  no  place  or 
condition  should  ever  lack  the  consecra- 


tion and  sanctity  of  the  divine,  so  out  of 
sin  and  death,  the  most  appalling  facts 
in  the  history  of  men,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  emerges  serene  and  victorious. 

A  thoughtful  teacher  of  ethics  has  said 
that  no  philosophy  will  ever  satisfy  men 
which  cannot  throw  a  plank  across  a 
grave.  To  bridge  that  narrow  chasm  is 
the  necessity  of  the  soul  of-  the  race. 
Hosts  of  men  and  women  would  live 
their  lives  in  all  purity  and  honor  if  they 
knew  there  was  no  fair  country  beyond 
the  gates  of  death ;  many  men  and  women 
are  living  in  heroic  constancy  and  pa- 
tience without  that  hope ;  putting  cour- 
age in  the  place  of  faith  and  bearing  the 
wOunds  of  the  heart  in  stoical  silence. 
But  if  that  hope  were  to  die  out  of  soci- 
ety, the  light  would  go  out  of  the  world, 
the  joy  out  of  art,  the  highest  thought 
out  of  philosophy,  the  deepest  inspira- 
tion to  right  living  out  of  conduct ;  the 
mystery  of  life  would  degenerate  into  a 
meaningless  tragedy.  The  bursting  of 
the  bonds  of  death,  the  rising  of  one 
man  out  of  the  grave,  the  triumph  of  one 
spirit  over  death,  has  changed  all  life, 
and  made  the  world  a  home  instead  of  a 
sepulcher,  and  the  place  of  burial  God's 
acre,  where  the  body  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion that  it  may  be  reaped  incorruptible 
and  full  of  glory. 

This  crown  of  immortality  is  no  re- 
ward to  be  seized  by  an  idle  hand ;  it 
must  be  won — as  all  happiness  must  be 
won — by  self-sacrifice,  by  self-surrender, 
by  service ;  in  a  word,  by  character. 
They  only  wear  it  who  are  worthy ;  it  is 
not  a  gift,  but  an  achievement.  An  im- 
mortality of  evil  and  punishment,  if  it 
were  credible,  would  be  the  most  appall- 
ing of  all  possible  misfortunes.  Death, 
in  the  sense  of  annihilation,  would  be 
sweet  and  friendly  if  it  brought  escape 
from  the  eternal  loneliness  of  separation 
from  God,  the  misery  of  final  divorce 
from  the  good  and  pure  and  true.  Life 
is  not  mere  continuity  of  existence ;  it  is 
thought,  feeling,  emotion,  action.  Im- 
mortal life  is  not  an  automatic  projection 
of  individual  consciousness  out  of  what 
we  call  time  into  what  we  call  eternity ; 
it  is  fullness,  richness,  completeness  of 
living  in  thought,  emotion,  action. 

In  the  joy  of  the  great  Festival  of 
Life,  therefore,  there  come  not  only  con- 
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solation,  hope,  and  deep-seated  peace; 
there  comes  also  a  solemn  note  of  warn- 
ing. Easter  follows  Lent,  and  marks  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  in  the  desert ;  it  is 
the  sign  and  symbol  of  temptation  re- 
sisted and  evil  vanquished;  it  is  the 
victory  not  of  innocence  but  of  right- 
eousness— the  supreme  evidence  that  the 
pure  thought  and  the  divine  affection 
have  passed  on  through  will  into  char- 
acter. For  the  Christ  there  could  have 
been  no  other  issue  of  that  conflict,  no 
other  crown  than  that  which  flashed  on 
a  sorrowful  world  on  the  first  Easter 
morning.  But  who  can  predict  the  qual- 
ity of  the  life  which  is  coming  to  us  in 
the  great  hereafter  ?  Does  it  not  depend 
on  the  quality  of  this  present  life  ?  Are 
we  not  to-day  determining,  not  so  much 
whether  we  shall  live  forever,  as  how  we 
shall  live  forever?  Are  we  not  now 
making  for  ourselves  the  heaven  to 
which  our  hopes  climb  with  timid  feet  in 
the  uncertainties  of  our  joumey  ?  There 
stands  the  open  door,  and  He  stands 
beside  it  whose  hands  were  pierced ; 
but  when  we  have  entered,  how  far  shall 
we  go  and  what  shall  our  possession  be  ? 
Can  any  one  answer  these  questions 
save  ourselves  ? 

The  Church  a  Witness- 
Bearer 

Dr.  Gladden  closes  his  letter,  which 
we  print  on  another  page,  with  these  two 
sentences :  "  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Christian  Chureh  has  any  more  urgent 
duty  now  upon  her  hands  than  to  bear 
this  testimony.  And  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  The  Outlook  will  give  us  its 
great  aid  in  making  it  clear  and  effective." 
So  far  as  "  this  testimony  "  is  against  the 
actions  of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
accused  and  of  the  spirit  embodied  in 
such  actions  whenever  and  by  whomso- 
ever performed,  The  Outlook  will  not 
disappoint  expectation.  So  far  as  it  is 
an  expectation  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will 
be  singled  out  by  us  from  all  the  officers 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  con- 
demnation, and  from  the  multitude  of 
men  who  have  earned  smaller  fortunes 
by  similar  methods,  it  will  be  disap- 


pointed. We  can  only  repeat  in  reply 
to  this  appeal  what  we  said  in  the  edi- 
torial which  Dr.  Gladden  criticises : 
"  The  Outlook  affirms  that  it  is  not  right 
for  the  American  Board  or  for  Dr. 
Tucker  or  for  Dr.  Gladden  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The 
Outlook  refuses  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
him."  We  agree  with  Dr.  Gladden  that 
"  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  a  sound  public  opinion ; 
and  that  is  only  done  by  forming  and 
uttering  judgments  on  the  rightfulness 
or  wrongfulness  of  public  policies  and 
practices  which  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare." And  The  Outlook  has  not  been 
silent  respecting  such  public  policies  and 
practices. 

But  The  Outlook  absolutely  declines  to 
take  an  account  of  stock  of  any  man  and 
decide  whether  the  balance  of  his  moral 
ledger  is  on  the  credit  or  the  debit 
side.  And  it  absolutely  declines  to  con- 
demn his  good  deeds  because  of  his  evil 
deeds.  We  will  co-operate  with  the 
vicious  man  in  his  virtues,  and  we  will 
strive  to  create  public  opinion  against 
his  vices.  We  will  work  with  Sen- 
ator Quay  for  Indian  reform,  and  we 
will  work  for  political  reform  against 
Senator  Quay ;  we  will  commend  Sen- 
ator Hanna's  work  as  President  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  and  criticise  his 
Philistinism  in  politics;  we  will  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  philan- 
thropic, educational,  and  religious  work, 
and  we  will  condemn  the  wrongfulness 
of  certain  of  the  policies  and  practices 
charged,  and  apparently  proved,  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  But  we 
will  not  undertake  to  determine  how  far 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  personally  responsible 
for  those  policies  and  practices,  nor  in 
what  proportions  good  and  evil  are  mixed 
in  him,  nor  how  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  and  the  evils  he  has  inflicted 
upon  the  public  respectively  foot  up. 
We  resolutely  refuse  to  follow  Dr.  Glad- 
den in  his  discussion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
character.  We  do  not  even  quote  the 
reply  which  his  friends  make  to  the 
charges  preferred  by  Dr.  Gladden  against 
him.  We  are  neither  attorney  for  the 
accused  nor  attorney  against  the  accused, 
nor  the  judge  upon  the  bench.  We 
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stand  upon  the  broad  ground  laid  down 
in  the  editorial  which  Dr.  Gladden  crit- 
icises : 

.  "  The  good  any  man  does  deserves  honor, 
whatever  evil  he  may  have  done  or  may  do 
again.  The  evil  a  man  does  deserves  re- 
buke, whatever  good  he  may  have  done  or 
may  do  again." 

So  much  by  way  of  direct  reply  to 
Dr.  Gladden.  The  importance  of  bear- 
ing testimony  against  public  policies  and 
practices  that  injuriously  affect  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  which  Dr.  Gladden  empha- 
sizes, The  Outlook  also  emphasizes. 
And  before  his  letter  was  received  it  had 
in  type  the  editorial  which  follows,  writ- 
ten, not  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
American  Board,  but  to  guide  our  readers 
to  what  we  deem  right  answers  to  the 
two  questions,  Ought  the  Church  to 
bear  testimony  against  public  and  popu- 
lar sins  ?  and  if  so,  How  should  it  bear 
such  testimony  ? 

The  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  a 
witness-bearer  not  merely  to  general 
principles  of  universal  application,  but 
to  the  special  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  life  of  each  particular  epoch. 
It  should  bear  witness  against  the  sins  of 
its  own-  time,  and  it  should  study  the 
evils  of  its  own  time,  and  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  remedies  are  to  be 
looked  for. 

It  is  not  enough  for  it  to  say  in 
general  terms,  We  are  saved  by  hope ; 
it  must  also  point  out  in  what  direction 
hope  looks  for  salvation  from  special 
disorders.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  it  must  also  point 
out  the  special  forms  of  disregarding 
the  rights  of  property  which  constitute 
characteristic  stealing  at  any  particular 
age  or  in  any  particular  community.  If 
the  recent  agitation  shall  quicken  the 
sense  of  this  duty  in  the  Church,  and 
make  it  more  definite,  more  specific,  and 
more  vigorous  in  its  witness-bearing 
against  sin,  and  more  intelligent  in  its , 
prescription  of  remedies,  it  will  have 
accomplished  a  great  and  much-needed 
service  to  the  community.  There  are 
two  principles  respecting  this  witness- 
bearing  by  the  Church,  which  must  be 
regarded  it  the  witness-bearing  is  to  be 
effective. 


I.  We  may  well  turn  to  the  Bible  on 
the  assumption  that  the  example  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Jesus  Christ,  furnishes  a  guide 
for  us  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Prophets  rarely,  if  ever,  bore  testimony 
against  the  sin  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual whom  they  specified  by  name. 
We  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  which 
the  Apostles  did  so  in  any  public  preach- 
ing, though  there  are  one  or  two  refer- 
ences to  individual  wrong-doers,  as  Paul's 
reference  to  Demas,  in  the  Epistles.  We 
do  not  think  that  Christ  ever  singled  out 
a  person  for  public  condemnation,  though 
more  than  once  he  made  the  act  of  an 
individual,  whose  hospitality  he  was 
receiving  at  the  time,  an  occasion  for 
rebuking  the  sins  of  a  class  to  which  his 
host  belonged,  sins  of  which  his  host 
was  guilty  (Luke  xi.  37-54 ;  xiv.  1-1 1). 
The  sins  which  were  condemned  by 
the  Prophets  and  the  Aposdes  and  the 
Master  were  the  sins  of  their  commu- 
nity, or  of  certain  classes  in  their  com- 
munity. 

The  sins  which  they  thus  rebuked 
were  sins  characteristic  of  that  time,  and 
calling  for  rebuke  then  and  there.  "  Woe 
to  them,"  cries  Micah,  the  prophet  of  the 
poor, "  that  covet  fields,  and  take  them 
by  violence  ;  and  houses,  and  take  them 
away:  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his 
house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage."  But 
Micah  does  not  mention  any  one  prince 
or  noble  who  has  done  these  things. 
"Him,  being  delivered,  by  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands 
have  crucified  and  slain,"  says  Peter  in 
his  Pentecostal  sermon.  But  he  does  not 
mention  Pilate,  or  Caiaphas,  or  Annas ; 
he  charges  the  guilt  home  upon  his 
auditors.  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  I"  cries  Christ, "  for 
ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a 
pretense  make  long  prayer:  therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation." 
But  he  pillories  no  person  to  receive  the 
condemnation  either  of  the  bystanders 
or  of  subsequent  history.  Once  Christ 
was  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  a  particu- 
lar transaction,  and  a  particular  person 
accused  of  dishonesty  in  that  transaction. 
"  Speak  to  my  brother,"  says  one  of  his 
auditors, "  that  he  divide  the  inheritance 
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with  me."  Christ  refused  to  interfere. 
He  refused  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
transaction  and  on  the  brother  accused 
of  the  wrong-doing;  but  he  took  the 
occasion  to  condemn  the  national  sin  of 
coveteousness.  "  Man,"  he  said,  "  who 
made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and 
beware  of  coveteousness." 

If  we  can  judge  at  all  of  what  Christ 
would  do  in  our  time  by  what  he  did  in 
his  time,  he  would  denounce  political 
corruption,  but  he  would  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Matthew  Quay.  He  would 
denounce  gambling,  but  he  would  not 
pillory  Richard  Canfield.  He  would 
condemn  the  spirit  which  converts  com- 
merce into  war,  but  he  would  not  call 
Mr.  Rockefeller  before  himself  as  judge. 
In  short,  he  would  condemn  the  National 
sins  of  our  time,  he  would  not  select 
special  sinners  to  be  the  subjects  of  his 
special  condemnation. 

II.  The  other  principle  which  the 
Church  needs  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
method  by  which  its  witness  is  to  be 
borne  against  sins  common  in  its  time. 
When  a  Church  is  organized,  and  has  in 
its  organization  some  person  or  some 
body  which  has  a  right  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  its  behalf,  this  person  or  this 
body  is  the  proper  instrument  by  which 
to  bear  its  testimony  against  what  it 
regards  as  current  errors  or  current 
sins.  Thus  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  his  encyc- 
lical on  Socialism,  vigorously  condemned 
the  spirit  of  greed  and  selfishness  char- 
acteristic of  a  commercial  age,  and  con- 
demned it  alike  in  all  classes.  Thus  the 
Episcopal  General  Convention  has  borne 
vigorous  testimony  against  the  lax  notions 
of  the  family  tie  and  the  easily  granted 
divorces  characteristic  of  certain  classes 
in  American  society  to-day.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  decade  1850-1860,  various  church 
bodies  bore  their  testimony  against 
slavery,  and  both  before  and  since  they 
have  by  resolutions  borne  their  testimony 
against  various  phases  of  intemperance. 

In  the  Congregational  denomination  ' 
there  is  no  body  which  has  any  right 
to  speak  with  .  uthority  on  behalf  of 
the  churches,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bind  them,  as  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
bound  by  the  utterances  of  the  General 
Convention,  or  as  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church  is  bound  by  the  utterance  of  its 
Pope.  But  it  has  State  and  local  Asso- 
ciations and  a  National  Council,  and  any 
expression  of  opinion  by  a  State  Asso- 
ciation is  justly  taken  as  indicative  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  churches  in 
that  State,  and  any  opinion  expressed 
by  the  National  Council  is  justly  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  churches  throughout  the  Nation, 
if  the  Congregational  ministry  desire  to 
have  the  Congregational  denomination, 
as  a  unit,  express  its  opinion  on  any 
ethical  question,  or  bear  its  witness 
against  any  current  sin,  it  is  by  the  State 
Association  or  by  the  National  Council 
that  such  utterance  should  be  made, 
such  testimony  should  be  borne. 

The  Outlook  would  like  to  see  a  com- 
mittee possessing  some  expert  knowledge 
of  economic  and  industrial  conditions,  a 
committee  containing  such  representative 
men  as  Dr.  Gladden,  President  Tucker, 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University, 
formulate  some  statement  respecting  the 
Christian  principles  applicable  to  the 
present  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions, and  involving  some  testimony 
against  current  industrial  and  commer- 
cial wrong-doing.  If  such  a  witness 
were  formulated  by  such  a  committee, 
and  after  full  discussion  were  adopted 
by  the  National  Council,  and  perhaps 
also  by  State  Associations,  it  would  have 
a  deserved  influence  in  the  community 
in  defining,  if  not  raising,  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  in  expressing  and  forming,  if 
not  in  creating,  a  public  sentiment  against 
the  violation  of  such  standards. 

But  while  such  organic  testimony 
against  wrong-doing  by  the  proper  rep- 
resentative bodies  of  a  denomination  is 
not  without  considerable  value,  in  the 
main  the  Church  must  depend  for  its 
efficiency  as  a  witness-bearer  upon  the 
courage,  the  candor,  the  rational  judg- 
ment, and  the  outspokenness  of  its  inai- 
vidual  ministers.  What  Isaiah  said  of 
the  Messiah  may  be  said  of  all  his  min- 
isters :  "  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a 
witness  to  the.  people. "  This  is  precisely 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
minister :  to  bear  witness,  not  against 
individual  men — he  is  not  appointed  to 
be  a  judge  or  a  divider  between  men ; 
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not  upon  individual  transactions — he  is 
not  appointed  to  be  an  investigator  of 
special  acts,  and  certainly  he  is  not 
appointed  to  condemn  special  acts  with- 
out investigating  them;  but  to  be  a  witness 
for  the  essential  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  as  they  are  interpreted 
by  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  be  a  witness  against 
the  violation  of  those  principles  wher- 
ever and  whenever  and  by  whomsoever 
that  violation  may  be  manifested.  The 
age  is  truly  characterized  as  a  commercial 
age.  Its  virtues  and  its  vices  are  both 
those  of  commercialism.  And  the  Church 
can  perhaps  render  no  better  service  to 
such  an  age  than  by  raising,  through 
the  voice  of  its  ministry,  the  ideal  of 
commercial  integrity,  and  bearing  a  cour- 
ageous testimony  against  every  violation 
of  that  law  of  mutual  service  which  is 
fundamental  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

6 

The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: Its  New  Day 

Few  academic  events  of  recent  years 
have  had  so  great  significance  as  the 
inauguration  last  week  of  Dr.  Alderman 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  means  more  than  the  entrance 
of  a  new  personality  into  the  life  of  a 
great  institution,  for  it  involves  a  trans- 
formation of  the  organization  of  the  in- 
stitution itself.  As  Harvard  embodied 
the  spirit  of  the  New  England  colonists, 
so  the  University  of  Virginia  embodied 
the  spirit  of  the  Southern  landholders. 
Harvard  is  distinctly  an  inheritance  from 
the  days  of  the  monarchy ;  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  an  inheritance  from  men 
who  had  established  a  democracy.  Har- 
vard for  generations  bore  the  marks  of 
the  time  when  the  government  was  under 
the  Crown,  and  the  Church,  albeit  Con- 
gregational, laid  claim  to  privileges  of 
establishment.  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia at  its  very  outset  was  clear  of 
Church  control  and  even  of  religious 
atmosphere,  and  avoided  so  amply  the 
dangers  of  executive  despotism  that  it 
dispensed  with  the  office  of  President. 
While  the  Northern  university  has  been 
learning  its  lesson  of  religious  and  aca- 


demic freedom,  the  Southern  university 
has,  without  losing  its  freedom,  made 
provision  for  religious  worship  and 
preaching,  and  has-  now  at  last  created, 
in  the  interest  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, the  office  of  President  No  one 
who  does  not  know  Virginia,  and  espe- 
cially the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
can  very  well  understand  how  the  theory 
that  administration  by  a  group  of  men 
is  freer  and  better  than  administration 
by  a  single  executive  has  given  a  tone 
to  the  whole  University.  The  election 
of  a  President  means  the  abandonment 
of  that  theory,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
belief  that  the  function  of  administering 
university  affairs  ought  to  be  exercised, 
not  as  an  incident  to  the  teaching  func- 
tion, but  as  an  independent,  positive 
force.  This  necessarily  involves  the 
view  that  the  university  owes  to  itself 
the  opportunity  of  aggressive  expansion. 

What  such  expansion  means  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  President 
Alderman  indicated  in  his  inaugural 
address.  It  means  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  Jefferson's  idea  that  the  University 
of  Virginia  should  be  the  leader,  so  to 
speak  the  federal  head,  of  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  State.  Dr.  Alderman 
would  establish  relations  of  comity  and 
co-operation,  not  only  with  the  common 
schools,  but  also  with  private  and  de- 
nominational colleges;  he  suggested  that 
halls  and  domitories  controlled  by  them 
should  be  established  at  the  University, 
and  that  a  school  of  education  should  be 
maintained  in  the  University  to  be  a 
place  of  training  for  teachers  to  be 
leaders  of  public  opinion. 

The  expansion  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing for  the  whole  South,  for,  as  Dr. 
Alderman  said,  to  great  numbers  of  men 
throughout  the  South  it  has  been  known 
as  par  excellence  the  University.  For 
generations  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  have  exalted  the  value  of  political 
liberty;  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
South  demand,  and  are  ripe  for,  the  prom- 
ulgation of  a  new  liberty — liberty  of 
thought  and  of  speech.  Especially  the 
task  set  before  the  South  of  establishing 
relations  of  justice  and  mutual  service 
between  two  separate  and  distinct  races 
cannot  be  performed  without  such  intel- 
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lectual  liberty.  This  a  great  university 
cannot  but  foster ;  and  the  greater  the 
University  of  Virginia  becomes,  the 
greater  will  be  its  sesvice  in  this  respect. 

Were  the  significance  of  this  inaugura- 
tion to  end  here,  it  would  make  the  event 
worthy  of  record  in  the  history  of  aca- 
demic progress  in  America ;  but  it  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Virginia  and  die  South. 
Though  in  plan  and  spirit  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  has  from  the  first  been 
truly  a  university,  its  poverty  and  the 
lack  of  unity  in  its  administrative  organi- 
zation have  prevented  the  realization  of 
its  ideal.  Now,  with  a  centralized  organi- 
zation and  the  machinery  for  getting 
financial  strength,  it  will,  by  having  more 
to  offer,  draw  more  students  from  North, 
East,  and  West.  To  this  end  its  situa- 
tion, not  far  from  the  traditional  line 
separating  North  and  South,  will  be  an 
aid.  Numbers  of  Southern  young  men 
have  gone  into  the  North  for  their  train- 
ing, or  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  hereafter, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  small  number  of  Northern 
young  men  going  South  for  at  least 
some  of  their  education  will  be  increased. 
Every  man  born  and  bred  in  the  North 
who  goes  to  Charlottesville  will  gradually 
learn  to  understand  from  the  community  a 
point  of  view  in  many  respects  new  to  him. 
He  will  learn  by  concrete  experiences 
how  men  value  race  integrity  when  they 
think  they  see  it  threatened,  how  they 
insist  on  the  value  of  a  man  apart  from 
his  money  or  his  enterprise  when  the 
means  and  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
are  absent,  how  they  can  exalt  honor 
into  a  force  as  powerful  as  greed  or  pas- 
sion when  they  have  been  bred  to  do  so. 
Northern  universities  have  done  inesti- 
mable service  in  giving  Southerners  a 
point  of  view  they  never  could  have 
obtained  in  the  South.  The  University 
of  Virginia  is  in  position  to  give  North- 
erners a  point  of  view  that  can  be  had 
only  in  the  South. 

With  this  promise  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
nourishing  of  intellectual  liberty  in  the 
South,  and  the  spread  of  a  National 
rather  than  a  sectional  outlook  among 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  been,  as  it  were, 
bom  anew. 


The  Credibility  of  Love 

"All  the  world  loves  a  lover"  not 
only  because  he  recalls  a  brief  ecstasy 
in  die  memory  of  the  multitude  who  are 
living  in  the  light  of  common  day,  but 
because  he  rounds  out  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions the  passional  and  romantic  ca- 
pacity of  the  race.  For  a  host  of  men 
and  women  life  is  a  tracery,  gradually  be- 
coming obliterated,  of  generous  passions 
and  great  hopes  ;  a  fading  of  the  sky  of 
dawn  into  the  dull  arch  of  a  gray  noon. 
It  is  not  the  blackness  in  life  that 
brings  weariness  and  repulsion,  it  is  the 
monotonous  grayness;  it  is  not  radical 
skepticism  that  blights  faith  and  takes 
the  bloom  off  the  days — it  is  indifference, 
disillusion,  cynicism.  The  root  of  these 
destructive  forces  which  rob  life  of  its 
romance,  its  wonder,  its  perennial  fresh- 
ness of  interest,  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the 
order  of  things  ;  and  society  has  always 
been  full  of  those  who,  losing  the  mind 
and  heart  of  childhood,  have  not  real- 
ized the  aging  of  their  spirits  and  have 
thought  the  world  grown  old.  Now  the 
lover,  wiser  than  the  children  of  the 
world,  carries  the  fresh  heart  and  keeps 
his  vision  securely  among  the  blind. 

"  Great  men  are  the  true  men,"  writes 
Amiel,  "the  men  in  whom  nature  has 
succeeded.  They  are  not  extraordinary, 
they  are  in  true  order.  It  is  the  other 
species  of  men  who  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be."  The  story  of  the  rise  of 
men  from  the  stone  age  has  been  a  long 
record  of  discovery — the  continual  find- 
ing of  unsuspected  wealth  and  of  unused 
forces  in  earth  and  air;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  there  are  hidden  from  us 
to-day,  within  our  reach  or  the  reach  of 
our  children,  a  thousand  uses  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  air,  of  which 
the  marvelous  divinations  of  the  last  two 
decades  have  been  only  dimly  prophetic. 
If  this  inexhaustible  treasury  of  uses  and 
adaptations,  of  force  and  material,  were 
not  matched  by  a  kindred  capacity  in 
men,  there  would  have  been  no  history  of 
science,  and  the  world  would  present  the 
ignoble  paradox  of  an  incalculable  for- 
tune in  the  keeping  of  an  imbecile.  That 
treasury  never  opens  save  at  the  touch 
of  intelligence,  and  the  rarest  things  it 
guards  are  accessible  only  to  the  insight 
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of  genius,  so  that  the  story  of  discovery 
is  the  story  of  the  discoverer;  his  growth 
has  been  registered  in  the  uncovering  of 
the  secrets  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  From  the  beginning  he  has  been 
slowly  or  rapidly  bringing  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  nature  great  and  heroic 
qualities;  he  has,  with  infinite  labor, 
made  a  place  for  himself  not  only  with 
the  work  but  among  the  thoughts  of 
God.  And  he  is  still  in  an  early  stage 
of  his  growth ;  despite  the  forebodings  of 
the  faint-hearted  or  the  near-sighted,  de- 
spite the  apprehensions  of  those  who  do 
not  recognize  the  multiplying  signs  that 
we  are  in  a  growing,  not  in  a  completed, 
universe,  the  future  holds  more  spiritual 
and  subtle  gifts  in  its  hands,  and  men  are 
unfolding  more  and  more  the  capacity  to 
receive  and  use  these  higher  things.  In 
the  face  of  a  thousand  discouraging  out- 
breaks and  downfalls,  men  are  rising  in 
the  scale  of  spiritual  living,  and  there 
are  before  the  race  almost  unsuspected 
possibilities  of  greatness. 

The  unimaginative  suspect  the  reality 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  man  of  insight, 
and  in  every  age  the  Cassandras  who 
have  foreseen  the  approach  of  fate  have 
been  rejected  and  scorned ;  but  the  man 
of  imagination  is  the  only  man  who  really 
sees  the  world  or  knows  what  it  holds 
for  men.  Greatness  has  so  far  been 
incredible  to  small  men,  and  from  time 
to  time  futile  attempts  are  made  to  ex- 
plain genius  as  a  form  of  disease ;  as  if 
the  early  stages  of  growth  could  be  whole- 
some, and  the  supreme  stage,  the  final 
decisive  planting  of  the  feet  on  the  sum- 
mit, abnormal  1  It  is  in  greatness,  not 
in  littleness,  that  nature  touches  the  goal 
of  heir  endeavor;  and  great  spirits  are 
neither  abnormal  nor  diseased ; "  they  are 
in  true  order."  This  does  not  involve 
a  new  kind  of  men  in  the  world;  it 
involves  a  higher  development  of  the 
men  now  in  possession  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  a  vast  amount  of 
what  appears  to  be  mediocrity  is  in 
reality  undeveloped  intelligence  and 
power,  and  that  society  needs  not  so 
much  a  wider  possession  of  intellect  as  a 
higher  energizing  of  the  intellect  it  is 
very  inadequately  using. 

In  like  manner  there  are  immense 
reserves  of  passion,  devotion,  chivalry, 


still  to  be  drawn  on ;  the  world  is  full 
of  men  who  might  be  great  lovers  if  they 
knew  that  love  is  an  art  as  well  as  an 
ecstasy.  There  are  as  many  undevel- 
oped resources  of  love  in  the  hearts  of 
men  as  there  are  undeveloped  forces  and 
qualities  in  the  world  about  and  the  soul 
within  us.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
tyranny  of  things,  in  a  critical  age  which 
distrusts  the  reality  of  great  spiritual 
superiorities  and  is  afraid  of  great  pas- 
sions, those  who  might  reap  the  utter- 
most harvests  of  love  are  content  with  a 
few  sheaves ;  they  look  at  the  glow  in 
the  sky  of  youth  as  a  pathetic  promise  of 
a  day  which  never  dawned.  The  ecsta- 
sies reported  by  the  'great  lovers  they 
regard  as  the  poetic  or  symbolic  expres- 
sions of  imaginative  men.  To  the  literal- 
minded  such  an  experience  as  that 
recorded  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  has  no 
roots  in  reality;  it  is  an  elaborate  and 
somewhat  morbid  fiction  of  a  great  poet 
There  are  many  who  accept  the  authen- 
ticity of  Romeo's  consuming  passion  t>ut 
reject  utterly  the  sustained  passion  trans- 
muted into  a  great  idealism  which 
has  its  classic  examples  in  Beatrice 
and  Laura.  In  the  preoccupation  of 
pressing  affairs,  the  absorption  of  vitality 
in  dealing  with  things,  the  imagination  is 
undeveloped  and  becomes  atrophied,  and 
the  stunted  spirit  grows  skeptical  of  the 
reality  and  uses  of  poetry ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  failure  to  unfold  the  power 
of  love  by  the  practice  of  the  art  of  lov- 
ing makes  the  maimed  spirit  incredulous 
of  the  ecstasies  and  adorations  of  those 
who  are  possessed  by  the  genius  of  pas- 
sion. Mercutio  makes  sport  of  Romeo's 
intensity  of  emotion  because  the  great 
passion  has  not  touched  him ;  let  the 
faintest  breath  rest  on  that  gallant  nature 
and  the  scorn  of  a  world  would  not 
count  a  feather's  weight  against  its 
splendid  devotion.  To  believe  in  great 
thoughts  and  deeds  a  man  must  share  in 
them ;  to  believe  in  a  great  passion  a 
man  must  experience  it;  for  to  every 
man  come  the  things  which  belong  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  aims,  loves,  faith. 
To  the  commonplace  the  commonplace 
is  always  present;  to  those  who  have 
vision  as  well  as  sight  the  world  grows 
more  wonderful  the  further  they  pene- 
trate its  mysteries.    To  the  nature  that 
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has  never  known  a  great  passion  passing 
on  into  a  secure  and  noble  devotion  the 
annals  of  love  belong  to  the  literature  of 
fiction;  to  those  who  know  what  love 
may  become  in  the  hearts  of  the  pure 
and  the  lives  set  apart  to  its  service,  they 
are  faint  transcriptions  of  an  experience 
that  lies  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
bounds  of  speech. 

There  is  a  greatness  in  love  as  in 
mind,  a  superiority  which  reveals  with- 
out explaining  itself,  a  genius  which  is 
as  real  as  it  is  inexplicable.  The  skep- 
ticism of  those  upon  whom  this  divine 
grace  has  never  rested,  the  cynicism  of 
those  who  have  lost  the  power  of  love 
through  infidelities  to  its  nature  and  laws, 
the  indifference  of  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  are  content  never  to 
look  at  the  sky  over  their  heads,  count 
as  little  as  do  the  blind  man's  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  painting,  the  deaf  man's 
skepticism  of  the  spell  of  music,  the  bad 
man's  denial  of  virtue.  In  the  art  of 
love,  as  in  all  things,  life  is  full  of  the 
pathos  of  the  searching  saying  that "  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath." 

• 

The  Spectator 

The  great  trouble  with  holidays  is 
that  most  people  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  This  objection,  however, 
the  Spectator  finds,  does  not  apply  to 
Patriots'  Day,  that  peculiarly  Bostonian 
holiday.  Having  been  in  Boston  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April  more  than  once,  he 
can  testify  that  everybody,  apparently, 
goes  to  Concord  and  Lexington  for  the 
day,  if  it  is  at  all  a  possible  day  for  out- 
of-doors.  And  having  gone  along  him- 
self, he  can  also  testify  that  it  is  an 
exhilarating  occasion,  full  of  patriotic 
thrills,  local  color,  literary  associations, 
and  kodak  opportunities.  The  Specta- 
tor cherishes  a  snapshot  of  two  little 
Italian  boys  looking  up  at  the  statue  of 
the  Minute-Man,  which — but  this  is 
anticipating. 

@ 

Of  course  all  the  trains  were  crowded. 
That  was  to  be  expected.    So  were  the 


roads.  A  dozen  years  ago  or  so,  when 
Patriots'  Day  was  inaugurated  by  a  great 
celebration,  the  bicycle  was  in  its  glory, 
and  almost  caused  an  accident  A 
rider,  personating  Paul  Revere,  left  the 
North  Church  on  a  duplicate  of  the  fa- 
mous midnight  ride,  crying  his  historic 
warning  as  he  went  under  the  windows 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  But  the 
ubiquitous  bicyclers  started  with  him,  and 
never  let  him  go.  There  were  bicycles 
ahead  of  his  horse,  beside  it,  behind  it, 
and  running  into  it  at  intervals,  in  the 
dark.  The  original  ride  may  have  been 
dangerous,  but  not  to  compare  with  the 
perils  of  the  replica,  No  one  ever  had 
the  courage  to  play  Paul  Revere  again. 
It  was  lucky  for  the  rider,  however,  had 
he  but  known  it,  that  it  was  the  era  of 
the  bicycle  and  not  the  automobile. 
Paul  Revere  dodging  a  score  of  "  Red 
Devils  "  would  have  been  in  danger  too 
awful  to  contemplate. 

There  were  automobiles  on  die  roads, 
the  Spectator  noticed,  and  bicycles  too, 
but  not  enough  of  either  seriously  to 
disturb  the  tide  of  travel  that  filled  the 
wagons  and  buggies  and  carryalls  and 
tally-ho  coaches  whereon  young  and  old 
Bostonians  braved  the  breezes  boldly. 
It  was  more  strictly  patriotic  to  travel 
on  the  road,  because  the  battle  was  really 
fought  all  along  it,  and  tablets  marked 
this  spot  and  that  where  historic  volleys 
were  fired  and  stands  and  retreats  were 
made.  Driving  out  from  Boston,  of 
course,  the  Spectator  war  going  the 
wrong  way,  for  the  fight  went  the  other 
way,  starting  in  Concord,  and  pushing 
back  the  British,  foot  by  foot,  to  Lexing- 
ton. But  with  speeches  being  made  on 
Lexington  Common,  and  everybody  else 
beginning  the  day  there,  what  was  die 
use  of  carping?  The  Spectator  and  his 
friends  followed  the  crowd,  and  shared 
the  patriotic  thrill  when  the  Munroe 
Tavern  was  first  reached,  where,  as  two 
tablets  along  the  road  told,  the  British, 
under  cover  of  Percy's  cannon  and  rein- 
forcements, halted  in  their  harassed  re- 
treat, many  of  them  utterly  exhausted, 
lying  down  in  the  dust  of  the  road  to 
rest,  "  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their 
mouths  like  dogs,"  as  one  chronicler  puts 
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it.  "  Poor  things  1"  said  a  sympathetic 
young  woman  in  the  party.  But  when 
she  heard  the  tale  of  their  subsequent 
eating  and  drinking  and  pillaging,  killing 
the  tapster  who  served  them,  trembling, 
in  the  old  tavern,  and  setting  it  on  fire 
when  they  had  to  fall  back  finally,  over- 
matched and  hard  pressed,  on  Boston, 
she  laid  her  sympathies  aside  and  sub- 
stituted, "  It  would  have  served  them 
just  right  if  every  single  one  of  them  had 
been  killed  1" 

ft 

There  is  not,  indeed,  much  room  for 
sympathy  with  the  enemy  in  the  story  of 
Lexington  and  Concord.  The  old  mus- 
ket, with  the  powder-horn  hanging  from 
it,  carved  on  the  face  of  the  great  granite 
boulder  on  Lexington  Common,  recalls 
vividly  the  simple  valor  of  the  minute- 
men  of  75.  It  points  the  direction  of 
their  line  as  it  stood  that  day,  and  its 
inscription  preserves  the  words  of  their 
captain,  Parker :  "  Stand  your  ground ; 
don't  fire  unless  fired  upon  ;  but  if  they 
mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 
It  was  from  this  spot  that  Jonathan  Har- 
rington, one  of  the  heroic  band,  mortally 
wounded  by  the  first  volley,  dragged 
himself  across  the  common  to  the  door 
of  his  own  little  house  and  died  at  his 
wife's  feet.  The  Spectator  and  his  com- 
panions visited  the  old  Buckman  Tavem, 
where  the  minute-men  mustered,  and  the 
monument,  built  in  1 799,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion beginning,  "  Sacred  to  Liberty  and 
the  Rights  of  Mankind,"  written  by  the 
minister  of  Lexington,  himself  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  conflict.  They  went  through 
the  Cary  Museum,  where  Major  Pit- 
caim's  pistols  and  Paul  Revere's  portrait 
and  dozens  of  other  interesting  things 
are  enshrined ;  they  strolled  to  the  old 
belfry  where  the  bell  was  rung  to  sum- 
mon the  minute-men;  but  they  came 
back  to  the  granite  boulder,  as  every- 
body else  did.  " '  The  uncertain  glory 
of  an  April  day '  wouldn't  do  as  a  quota- 
tion for  the  Lexington  calendar,  would 
it  ?"  suggested  one  of  the  party.  "  About 
as  much  glory  was  packed  into  that  nine- 
teenth of  April  as  the  town  can  ask." 

ft 

Yet,  after  all,  it  was  best  to  see  Lex- 
ington first,  because  Concord,  the  Spec- 


tator realized  afterwards,  holds  the  climax 
in  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Minute-Man 
of  Concord.  Along  the  road  between 
the  two  historic  villages  tablet  after  tab- 
let recalled  the  vain  stands  made  by  the 
English  redcoats  against  the  roused  valor 
of  the  countryside.  Past  the  Wayside, 
with  its  memories  of  Hawthorne,  and  the 
wooded  ridge  behind  it  from  which  the 
hidden  and  vigilant  village  sharpshooters 
picked  off  one  British  grenadier  after 
another ;  past  the  Orchard  House,  where 
"  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy  "  once  lived, 
and  the  queer  little  weather-worn  wooden 
Hillside  Chapel,  where  Alcott's  School 
of  Philosophy  emulated  the  Grecian 
sages ;  past  'the  house  where  the  Sage  of 
Concord  combined  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  for  so  many  famous  years,  and 
down  Monument  Street,  the  carriage 
drove  slowly,  following  the  unending 
crowd.  Some  of  the  Monument  Street 
children,  true  daughters  of  Concord, 
were  playing  on  the  sidewalk,  and  one, 
striking  an  attitude  and  pointing  to  a 
picturesque  old  house,  posed  as  a  mimic 
guide. 

"This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
Old  Manse.  Emerson's  grandfather  here 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Concord  from  an 
uppe  r  window  on  this  side.  Hawthorne's 
'  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ' — " 

"Oh,  we  all  know  that/"  cried  her 
playmates,  with  shouts  of  laughter.  To 
be  a  Concord  child,  and  to  know  these 
things,  the  Spectator  felt,  is  indeed  to  be 
privileged  from  birth. 

ft 

Children,  bicyclers,  an  automobile  or 
two,  a  throng  of  pedestrians  and  car- 
riages, streamed  ceaselessly  down  Monu- 
ment Avenue  to  the  North  Bridge  and 
its  statue,  through  a  double  avenue  of 
silent,  aromatic  pines,  whose  picturesque 
quiet  seemed  to  subdue  every  one  into 
suitable  reverence.  The  only  chatterers 
were  the  squirrels,  who  racketed  about 
overhead,  making  incessant  protests 
against  this  invasion  of  their  territory. 
At  the  end  of  the  vista  rose  the  Monu- 
ment, and  from  its  foot  stretched  the 
bridge  across  which  British  and  Ameri- 
cans faced  each  other.  "  Selected  a 
pretty  place  for  a  scrap,  didn't  they, 
anyway?"  remarked  an  irreverent  bi- 
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cycler,  whose  wheel,  however,  was  flag- 
trimmed  in  great  style. 

"ON  THE  OPPOSITE  BANK 
STOOD  THE  AMERICAN  MILITIA, 
HERE  STOOD  THE  INVADING  ARMY, 
AND  ON  THIS  SPOT 
THE  FIRST  OF  THE  ENEMY  FELL 
IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION," 

read  the  Spectator  from  the  Monument, 
and  then  he  looked  beyond  and  saw  the 
statue  of  the  Minute-Man — young,  reso- 
lute, and  brave,  one  stalwart  hand  on 
the  plow,  the  other  holding  the  hastily 


snatched  musket,  every  nerve  and  muscle 
alert  to  resist  the  invader  and  protect  the 
homestead  and  the  field.  No  need  of 
Emerson's  simple  and  splendid  stanza 
carved  on  the  granite  pedestal ;  the  "  em- 
battled farmer "  stands  there,  mutely 
eloquent  The  whole  story  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April  is  in  that  plain,  heroic 
figure.  "And  isn't  it  satisfying,'' said  one 
of  the  Spectator's  companions, "  that  Con- 
cord could  voice  itself,  could  furnish '  the 
poem,  the  sculptor,  and  the  occasion  '  ?" 


Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  American  Board 

I. — A  Statement  from  Dr.  Gladden 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I AM  persuaded  that  there  could  be 
,no  very  radical  difference  between 
The  Outlook  and  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  acceptance  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money, 
if  the  same  facts  were  before  all  our 
minds. 

The  issue  is  fairly  presented  in  this 
sentence :  "  The  Outlook  affirms  that  it 
is  not  right  for  the  American  Board  or 
for  Dr.  Tucker  or  Dr.  Gladden  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  Mr.  Rockefeller."  I  will 
let  Dr.  Tucker  and  the  American  Board 
speak  for  themselves ;  I  speak  for  myself 
when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  my  right,  but  my  duty,  and  the  duty 
of  every  American  citizen,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  upon  the 
thing  which  he  represents.  There  is  no 
more  solemn,  no  more  urgent  duty  resting 
upon  American  citizens,  and  especially 
upon  American  public  teachers,  than  the 
expression  of  this  clear  judgment. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  it  is 
John  D.  Rockefeller  as  a  factor  in  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  this 
people  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  relation  to 
other  worlds.  What  uses  the  Almighty 
may  have  for  him  we  do  not  undertake 
to  determine.  Our  question  is  simply 
what  the  American  people  ought  to  think 
about  him  and  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  simply  a  private 
\  person.  He  is  the  representative  of  a 
^great  system  which  has  become  a  public 


enemy.  The  organization  which  he 
represents  has  been  and  now  is  a  gigantic 
oppressor  of  the  people. 

The  Outlook  has  seemed  to  say  several 
times  that  so  long  as  this  public  injury 
is  done  by  legal  methods,  we  may,  with- 
out scruple,  share  its  gains.  If  it  had 
come  under  legal  condemnation,  we 
might,  it  is  argued,  hesitate  to  accept  its 
bounty.  Well,  even  if  the  case  is  to  be 
put  on  that  low  ground,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  our  judgment.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  doings  have  felt  more  than 
once  the  heavy  censure  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Again  and  again  in  the  legal  tri- 
bunals of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States 
his  business  methods  have  been  de- 
nounced. Here  is  one  pronouncement 
by  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  respecting  a  transaction  into 
which,  as  the  judge  said,  the  receiver  of 
a  railroad  had  been  .coerced  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company : 

"The  discrimination  complained  of 
in  this  case  is  so  wanton  and  oppressive 
it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted  by  an 
honest  man  having  due  regards  for  the 
rights  of  others,  or  conceded  by  a  just  and 
competent  receiver  who  comprehended 
the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  office ; 
and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a 
wrong,  or  retain  a  receiver  capable  of 
perpetrating  it,  ought  to  be  impeached 
and  degraded  from  his  position."  (Pro- 
ceedings in  Relation  to  Trusts,  H.  of  R., 
1880,  Rep.  No.  3,112,  pp.  S77-S78.) 

Under  the  precise  form  of  discrimi- 
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nation  herein  described  and  character- 
ized by  a  just  judge,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  doing  business  for  many 
years.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  now  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  testified 
that  the  gains  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany from  this  source  alone  amounted, 
in  eighteen  months,  to  £10,000,000. 

Does  The  Outlook  say  that  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  transactions  of  this 
nature,  or  the  man  who  practices  them 
and  builds  up  a  vast  fortune  by  means 
of  them  ? 

In  1892  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
dissolved  by  a  decree  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  which  had  been  doing  business 
for  ten  years,  and  had  amassed  several 
great  fortunes.  The  language  of  the 
Court  was : 

"  Its  object  was  to  establish  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  business  of  producing 
petroleum,  and  of  manufacturing,  refin- 
ing, and  dealing  in  it,  and  all  its  prod- 
ucts, throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
by  which  it  might  not  merely  control  the 
production,  but  the  price,  at  its  pleasure. 
All  such  associations  are  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  our  State,  and  are  void." 

Does  not  such  a  decision  give  every 
citizen  ground  for  judging  the  policy 
and  the  methods  of  \he  Standard  Oil 
Company  ? 

A  year  or  two  later  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Ohio  wished  to  find  out  whether 
die  decree  of  the  Court  cited  above  had 
been  obeyed,  so  he  brought  the  officers 
of  the  company  into  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Court  ordered  the  Company  to 
produce  its  books.  About  this  time  six- 
teen boxes  of  books  were  carted  away 
from  the  Company's  office  in  Cleveland 
and  bumed.  Threatened  with  punish- 
ment for  contempt  of  court,  the  officers 
made  oath  that  the  books  destroyed  were 
not  those  wanted  by  the  Court.  The 
Court  repeated  its  demand  for  the  books 
containing  the  evidence  needed,  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Company  made 
answer,  under  oath,  that  he  could  not 
produce  them — 

"  Because  the  books  disclose  facts  and 
circumstances  which  may  be  used  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  tending  to 
prove  it  guilty  of  offenses  made  crimi- 
nal by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 
"  Because  they  disclose  facts  and  cir- 


cumstances which  may  be  used  against 
myself  personally  as  an  officer  of  said 
company,  tending  to  prove  me  guilty  of 
offenses  made  criminal  by  the  act  afore- 
said." (History  of  Standard  Oil  Case 
in  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  Part  II.,  p. 
248.) 

Does  The  Outlook  contend  that  trans- 
actions which  are  confessed  to  be  crimi- 
nal by  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  oath,  are  not  to  be  called 
in  question  by  us,  and  that  the  man  who 
is  responsible  for  them,  and  who  has 
built  his  fortune  by  means  of  them,  is 
not  to  be  judged  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  other  court 
records  which  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  this  Company,  but  these  are  sufficient. 
I  am  surprised  that  The  Outlook  should 
decline  to  disapprove  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
business  methods  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  never  been  condemned  in 
court.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  this 
position  was  taken  on  account  of  t  lack 
of  information.  I  hope  that  I  have  given 
The  Outlook  reason  for  reconsidering 
its  judgment  on  this  point. 

I  would  not,  however,  rest  my  own 
condemnation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  its  doings  on  the  judgments  of 
the  courts.  Much  that  has  been  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  has  been  no  less 
iniquitous  than  that  which  the  law  has 
punished.  Its  high-handed  methods  of 
finance,  the  unscrupulous  and  brutal  way 
in  which  it  always  pushes  its  interests, 
with  utter  disregard  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  business  morality,  are  too  fla- 
grant to  be  ignored.  Every  day  letters 
from  all  over  the  land  bring  me  instances 
of  the  kind  of  practices  which  have  been 
cha~°.cteristic  of  this  Company  from  its 
ori|  l. 

■  1  is  probable  that  through  the  enor- 
mc  power  which  it  has  acquired  as  the 
ow  •  of  railroad  properties,  this  group 
of  men,  representing  what  are  known  as 
Standard  Oil  interests,  is  now  exercising 
a  more  injurious  and  oppressive  control 
over  the  industries  of  the  country  than 
it  has  ever  done  at  any  previous  time. 
All  railroad  men  will  testify  that  "the 
Standard  "  is  now  in  a  position  to  get 
from  many  if  not  from  most  railway  direc- 
tories about  what  it  wants  in  the  way  of 
classification  of  freights  and  establish- 
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ment  of  rates.  As  to  this  there  can  be 
no  higher  testimony  than  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  a  member  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  who 
says  in  the  April  number  of  "  The  World 
To-Day :" 

"  Discrimination  in  the  published  rate 
itself  is  likely  to  be  much  more  serious 
than  the  rebate.  The  great  trusts  and 
monopolies  exercise  to-day  such  control 
over  railway  management  that  they  can 
adjust  rates  in  their  own  interest.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  no  longer  accepts 
rebates ;  it  makes  the  rates  themselves, 
and  the  discriminations  in  its  favor  are 
worth  enormous  sums  annually  to  that 
monopoly." 

This  form  of  robbery  is  probably 
legal  up  to  date.  Is  it  any  less  iniquitous 
because  the  law  has  not  yet  reached  it  ? 
Are  we  enjoined  from  testifying  against 
it  because  no  court  has  yet  condemned  it? 

All  this  evidence,  which  is  not  hearsay 
nor  nftnor,  but  which  is  matter  of  legal 
and  official  record,  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  great  fortune  has  been 
built  up  by  the  transgression  and  the 
evasion  of  law,  and  by  methods  which 
are  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of 
morality.  Are  we,  as  Christians,  for- 
bidden to  judge  this  sort  of  thing  ?  I 
rather  think  that  it  is  our  first  business 
to  be  swift  witnesses  against  it  To  take 
that  command  of  our  Lord  against  judg- 
ing as  a  sweeping  and  universal  rule  is 
woefully  to  misinterpret  him.  Was  it  not- 
this  same  Master  who  poured  out  his 
soul  in  the  most  scathing  denunciations 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  "  tithe 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  but  neglect 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  truth ;"  who  "  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretense  make 
long  prayers  ?"  Was  it  not  he  who  with 
a  scourge  drove  the  traffickers  from  the 
Temple  ?  Was  not  that  wrath  exemplary  ? 
Evidently  his  own  brother  thought  so, 
for  we  find  him  testifying  pretty  vigor- 
ously along  this  line : 

"Go  to  now,  ye  rich,  weep  and  howl 
for  your  miseries  that  are  coming  upon 
you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and 
your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your 
gold  and  your  silver  are  rusted;  and  their 
rust  shall  be  for  a  testimony  against  you, 
and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  Are.   Ye  have 


laid  up  your  treasure  in  the  last  days. 
Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who 
mowed  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept 
back  by  fraud,  crieth  out :  and  the  crie* 
of  them  that  reaped  have  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have 
lived  delicately  on  the  earth,  and  taken 
your  pleasure;  ye  have  nourished  your 
hearts  in  a  day  of  slaughter.  Ye  have  con- 
demned, ye  have  killed  the  righteous  one ; 
he  doth  not  resist  you."  (James  v.  1-6.) 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Christian 
ethics,  as  it  was  understood  in  those 
days,  not  only  permitted  but  required 
the  sharpest  kind  of  judgment  upon  just 
such  characters  and  practices  as  those 
under  consideration. 

The  maxim  "Judge  not,"  addressed 
to  responsible  American  citizens  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  toward  public 
enemies,  is  certainly  misapplied.  Should 
we  have  bidden  the  Christians  of  New 
York  not  to  judge  Tweed  or  Croker? 
Should  we  warn  our  brethren  against 
judging  such  iniquities  as  those  that 
have  been  practiced  in  St.  Louis  and 
Grand  Rapids  and  Philadelphia?  It 
would  make  it  very  comfortable  for  the 
malefactors.  But  the  first  duty  of  every 
citizen  is  to  form  clear  judgments  on  all 
such  questions  and  fearlessly  to  express 
them.  The  only  force  by  which  law  is 
made  effective  in  this  country  is  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  is  every 
man's  duty  to  contribute  to  the  creation 
of  a  sound  public  opinion.  And  that  is 
only  done  by  forming  and  uttering  judg- 
ments on  the  rightfulness  or  wrongful- 
ness of  policies  and  practices  which 
affect  the  general  welfare.  Instead  of 
telling  men  that  they  must  not  judge 
with  respect  to  such  matters,  we  ougb: 
to  tell  them  that  they  are  bound  to  judge ; 
that  they  are  guilty  of  a  grave  neglect  if 
they  fail  to  judge;  that  they  have  no 
right  to  plead  ignorance  or  incompe- 
tency; that  they  must  know  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  these  burning  questions, 
and  be  able  to  deal  with  them  intelli- 
gently and  fearlessly. 

It  is  our  duty  as  a  people  to  judge 
this  gigantic  monopoly.  The  Congrega- 
tional people  must  bear  their  part  of  this 
responsibility.  Because  they  are  judges 
they  must  not  accept  gifts  from  those 
whom  they  are  called  to  judge. 
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It  is  true  that  this  Company  is  not 
the  only  one  now  at  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment. There  are  others  that-  have 
learned  its  nefarious  methods  only  too 
well,  and  are  engaged  to-day  in  similar 
schemes  by  which  the  railways  of  the 
country  are  used  for  purposes  of  rob- 
bery. 

But  this  aggregation  is  first  and 
worst  of  these  spoilers,  and  the  man  at 
the  head  of  it  is  the  incarnation  of  the 

§rit  and  the  methods  with  which  the 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  a 
dly  warfare  to  wage  in  the  years 
ore  us.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  we  can 
take  this  man's  money  and  then  turn 
and  fight  him.  It  is  not  an  honorable 
thing  to  do.  It  is  not  dealing  fairly  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  does  not  give  this 
money  with  any  such  understanding ;  he 
would  not  have  given  it  if  he  had 


expected  us  to  set  ourselves  in  array 
against  him. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
The  Outlook  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
money  not  only  claim  the  right  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  him,  and  what 
he  represents,  but  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
solemn  obligation  to  testify  against  him 
as  a  great  enemy  of  industrial  freedom 
and  commercial  morality.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  Christian  Church  has  any 
more  urgent  duty  now  upon  her  hands 
than  to  bear  this  testimony.  And  we 
confidently  expect  that  The  Outlook  will 
give  us  its  great  aid  in  making  it  clear 
and  effective. 

Washington  Gladden. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

[See  an  editorial  on  another  page. — 
The  Editors.] 


II. — A  Curious  Conclusion 


To  the  Editors  of  Hie  Outlook : 

The  statement  in  your  last  number 
that  the  action  of  the  protesting  minis- 
ters who  objected  to  the  acceptance  of 
Standard  Oil  money  "  violates  the  funda- 
mental aphorism,  Judge  not,"  surprised 
at  least  one  constant  reader.  Surely, 
acceptance  involves  as  definite  an  act 
of  judgment  as  refusal — a  favorable 
judgment,  since  it  will  distinctly  help 
to  maintain  Mr.  Rockefeller's  moral 
status  in  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  negative  attitude  of  declining 
to  solicit  or  receive  his  gifts,  logically 
means  not  condemnation  but  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  yet  convicted 
of  dishonesty.  The  constant  talk  as  if 
he  were  is  an  exaggeration,  natural  in 
view  of  the  evidence  before  the  public, 
but  unfortunate.  He  is  not  convicted ; 
but  he  and  his  methods  are  indicted. 
To  accept  Standard  Oil  money  is  to 
receive  a  gift  from  a  man  now  standing 
conspicuously  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion. Every  one  of  us  should  privately 
hold  his  verdict  in  abeyance,  availing 
himself  to  the  full  of  the  blessed  permis- 
sion— for  this  it  is  rather  than  com- 
mand— "  Judge  not,"  and  earnestly  hop- 
ing that  the  accusers  may  be  in  the 


wrong.  But  it  is  a  tremendous  jump 
from  hoping  that  a  man  has  not  sinned  to 
receiving  his  benefits ;  and  to  say  that  a 
charitable  construction  of  possibilities  in 
the  case  involves  the  duty  of  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  accused  is  surely  to  fall 
into  curious  moral  confusion.  It  is  not 
judging  a  man  to  let  his  money  alone  ; 
it  is  simply  saying  that  when  he  is  labor- 
ing under  an  indictment  which  has 
shocked  the  whole  country  the  Church 
of  the  Truth  cannot  be  under  obligation 
to  him  till  he  has  either  submitted  his 
defense  or  declared  his  penitence. 

You  cite  the  case  of  the  woman  of  the 
town  who  anointed  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a 
passionate  penitence  prompted  that  act 
of  love  ?  You  cite  Zacchseus.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  from  the  Standard  Oil  Cor- 
poration the  public  announcement,  "  If 
we  have  wrongfully  exacted  aught  from 
any  man,  we  restore  fourfold." 

The  only  question  in  these  cases — and 
more  of  them  are  sure  to  arise — is  this : 
Is  the  moral  risk  greater  in  refusing  or 
accepting  the  money  ?  Will  the  Church, 
or  the  College,  bear  a  more  unmistaka- 
ble and  powerful  witness  to  honesty  and 
unworldliness  with  it  or  without  it  ? 

I  must  not  take^^our^wAth  dis- 
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cussion  of  other  interesting  points  raised 
in  your  article. 

VlDA  D.  SCUDDER. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

[According  to  this,  every  time  a  col- 
lege, church,  or  missionary  or  philan- 
thropic society  receives  money  from  a 


man  whose  methods  of  making  money 
have  been  criticised,  it  approves  both 
him  and  his  methods ;  while  to  pick  out 
one  donor  and  refuse  his  gift  lest  the 
money  be  "  tainted  "  does  not  condemn 
him.  Surely  a  curious  conclusion. — 
The  Editors.] 


Ill  Not 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  editorial  entitled  "  Judge  Not," 
it  seems  to  me  a  serious  omission  not  to 
quote  Zacchaeus's  offer  to  restore  fourfold 
if  he  had  defrauded  any  man.  It  reads : 
"  And  Zacchseus  stood,  and  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have 
taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold."  This 
offer  of  restoration,  it  is  obvious,  pre- 
cluded any  "  rebuke  "  or  inquiry  into  his 
past  life.  On  the  contrary,  so  complete 
was  his  repentance  that  the  Lord  assured 
him  that  "  To-day  is  salvation  come  to 
thine  house."  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
made  this  same  offer,  the  two  cases  might 
be  parallel ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  are  not, 
and  the  same  assurance  could  hardly 
have  been  made.  As  to  the  woman  "  who 
was  a  sinner,"  she  too  was  deeply  peni- 
tent, as  the  narrative  shows  (Luke  vii.  38). 

It  seems  most  unfair  to  give  a  wholly 
different  color  to  these  illustrations — by 
omission.  When  Christ  ate  with  sin- 
ners, it  was  to  do  them  good.  He  would 
hardly  have  attended  the  banquet  of 
Mr.  Hyde  1  As  to  the  injunction  "  Judge 
not,"  it  seems  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  case  in  hand.  The  public  has  for 
years  been  rendering  its  verdict  against 
the  methods  of  the  "  Standard  Oil."  He 
who  said  "  Judge  not  "  said  also,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
fruits  of  this  unscrupulous  trust  are  well 
known,  not  only  by  die  hundreds  of  men 
driven  out  of  business  by  it,  but  by  the 
general  public.  The  burden  of  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  laid  upon  the 
trustees  of  benevolent  forces  in  this  indi- 
vidual case. 


o  the  Point 

Is  not  Mr.  Rockefeller  connected  with 
one  of  our  greatest  trusts  ? 

Are  not  President  Roosevelt  and  all 
right-minded  citizens  striking  at  these 
corporations  that  menace  the  life  of  the 
Nation  ? 

Is  this  the  time  to  shield  these  merci- 
less destroyers  by  weak  and  misleading 
arguments  ?  Is  it  not  the  time  for  the 
Church  to  show  its  colors  ?  If  a  half- 
hearted Christianity  approves  the  meth- 
ods which  Mr.  Rockefeller  represents, 
by  all  means  let  it  accept  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  but  the  world 
will  laugh  it  to  scorn. 

Emma  C.  Barrett. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

[Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  make  the 
simple  position  of  The  Outlook  clear? 
We  are  not  defending  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  nor  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  that  we  are  defending  from  attacks 
which  it  seems  clear  to  us  are  based 
upon  false  principles  of  logic  and  morals. 
Churches  and  benevolent  institutions  not 
only  have  the  right  to  receive,  but  are 
bound  to  receive,  money  in  support  of 
their  work  from  the  legal  holder  of  that 
money,  no  matter  what  his  character  or 
acts  may  be,  provided: 

That  the  gift  does  not  impose  or 
imply  a  personal  indorsement  of  ti. 
donor;  or, . 

That  it  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
prevent  the  recipients,  individually  or 
collectively,  from  doing  their  duty  as 
men  and  citizens  in  openly  fighting  in- 
justice, selfishness,  lawbreaking,  and 
political  corruption,  in  themselves  or  in 
their  community. — The  Editors.] 
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The  Story  of  a  Russian  Wbrkingmari 

THE  THIRD  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  THE 
OUTLOOK'S  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  IN  RUSSIA 


THIS  story  of  a  Russian  working- 
man  I  give  you  just  as  nearly  as 
I  could  get  it  through  the  inter- 
preter. The  man  was  a  skilled  mechanic. 
It  begins  so : 

When  my  father  and  the  other  men  in 
our  village  were  getting  ready  to  go  and 
fight  in  the  last  big  war  against  the 
Turks,  they  used  to  talk  out  loud  on  the 
cold,  muddy  village  street  and  say, 
"These  Turks  are  Mohammedans — 
devils.  We  must  kill  them  for  the  Holy 
Church  and  for  our  Little  Father — the 
Czar."  What  ?  No — I  don't  care  about 
killing  Mohammedans ;  they  may  be  just 
as  good  fellows  as  we  are.  Defend  the 
Church  ?  No — I  believe  the  Church  is 
all  bad  and  rotten.  The  Little  Father? 
I  don't  even  believe  I  would  care  to  talk 
with  him.  Some  of  our  workmen  were 
taken  to  him  last  month,  and  one  of 
these  fellows  told  me  that  all  the  Czar 
did  was  to  walk  out  and  read  very  fast 
a  paper  which  some  one  else  had  written. 
He  read  it  as  we  boys  used  to  read  in 
school.  His  face  did  not  look  half  so 
intelligent  as  the  face  of  our  boss  in  the 
factory. 

Yes,  that's  so.  There  has  been  a  big 
change  between  me  and  my  father. 
Well,  I  will  tell  all  I  can  remember. 
Perhaps  that  will  show  you  why  I 
changed. 

My  grandfather  was  a  peasant  in 
Riazan.  In  1861  they  told  him  he  was 
emancipated.  I  have  read  that  in  Amer- 
ica about  that  same  time  you  were  eman- 
cipating the  negroes.  I  don't  know  how 
it  worked  in  America,  but  here  with  my 
grandfather  they  just  said,  "  Well,  you 
are  free.  Now  get  off  this  land."  Later 
they  showed  him  a  very  poor  little  strip 
of  land  and  said  he  could  rent  it  of  the 
Czar. .  But  this  land  was  poor,  and  before 
feeding  his  family  from  it  he  had  to  pay 
the  Czar  both  rent  and  taxes.  After  a 
'Copyright,  1905,  the  Outlook  Company. 


few  years  my  grandfather  thought  this 
freedom  was  no  good. 

He  decided  to  try  factory  work.  So 
they  left  that  little  village,  where  our 
family  had  lived  for  perhaps  a  thousand 
years.  The  whole  family  walked  behind 
the  two  piled-up  wagons  for  many  days 
to  a  big  town  of  twenty-two  thousand 
people  in  the  Province  of  Moscow.  Here 
freedom  was  still  worse.  My  grandfather 
made  such  low  wages  in  the  big  locomo- 
tive mills  that  my  grandmother  (aged 
thirty),  my  mother  (aged  fourteen),  and 
my  uncle  (aged  seven),  all  had  to  help. 
My  mother  has  often  told  me  about  this 
work.  Every  morning  in  the  -  dark,  at 
four  o'clock,  her  mother  would  shake 
her ;  then  they  would  shake  my  uncle, 
who  was  so  small  that  he  only  cried  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  fell  back  asleep 
again.  To  keep  him  from  doing  this 
they  learned  the  clever  trick  of  first 
putting  a  piece  of  black  bread  to  his 
mouth  and  then  shaking  him  awake.  As 
he  was  always  hungry,  the  smell  of  the 
bread  made  him  decide  not  to  fall  back 
asleep.  And  before  he  could  gulp  it 
down  they  had  him  awake.  Well,  by 
five  o'clock  they  were  all  ready  ';  they 
put  him  on  a  little  sled  and  pulled  him 
off  along  the  street,  which  on  cloudy 
mornings  was  pitch  dark.  The  sun  rose 
two  hours  after  he  got  in  the  factory  and 
it  set  two  hours  before  he  came  out. 
You  say  it  is  hard  that  my  uncle,  aged 
seven,  never  saw  any  sun.  But  look 
here ;  sunlight  is  not  so  important  as 
black  bread  and  meat  soup,  and  he  got 
these  by  losing  the  sunlight.  As  wages 
my  grandmother  got  five  rubles  ($2.50) 
a  month,  my  mother  three,  and  my  uncle 
two.  The  bad  part  was  the  dust.  You 
see,  their  work  was  to  sharpen  needles';  it 
was  a  needle  factory.  From  the  grind- 
stones dust  flew  up,  and  from  this  dust 
many  of  the  children  began  to  cough 
and  died. 

My  uncle  lived,  though,  and  so  did  mv 
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mother.  At  fifteen  she  married  my  father. 
By  law  the  bride  must  be  eighteen,  but 
my  mother,  as  many  do,  paid  for  a  false 
passport 

A  few  months  later  I  was  born.  In  a 
few  years  I  began  to  look  around.  The 
workmen's  district  was  between  the  town 
and  the  big  factories.  It  was  like  a  very 
big,  crowded  village  of  many  houses  and 
huts,  most  of  them  only  one  story  high. 
On  one  side  of  us  ran  the  wide  old 
highway,  on  the  other  was  the  railroad 
from  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  Crooked 
alleys  and  paths  ran  between.  Most  of 
the  houses  were  about  forty  feet  long  by 
thirty  wide,  one  floor  high,  and  four 
big  rooms.  In  the  front  room  lived  the 
owner  and  his  family ;  in  each  of  the 
other  two  rooms  was  a  family,  and  if  the 
family  was  too  small  for  the  room  they 
took  lodgers.  The  fourth  room  was  the 
kitchen,  where  all  three  families  cooked 
on  the  big,  wide  brick  stove.  For  such 
a  room  you  paid  five  rubles  ($2.50)  a 
month. 

The  food  was  black  bread,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  and  meat.  It  was  good  enough. 
It  had  been  much  worse  before,  when 
the  owner  of  the  needle  factory,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Russia,  paid  his  fac- 
tory people  only  in  vodka,  bread,  and 
other  things.  You  got  these  things  at 
his  store.  The  prices  of  all  things  were 
higher  in  his  store  than  in  other  stores. 
Many  of  the  peasants  said,  "Let  us 
make  him  give  us  our  pay  in  money." 
My  father  was  one  of  these,  and  he  got 
put  out  of  the  factory.  But  later  the 
owner  gave  in  and  paid  in  money,  and 
so  times  got  better.  My  father  then 
worked  very  hard,  for  he  wanted  to  send 
me  and  my  brother  to  school  when  we 
grew  old  enough.  My  mother,  too,  was 
very  anxious  that  I  should  not  go  to  the 
factory  as  soon  as  my  uncle  had. 

Their  plans  were  nearly  spoiled.  For 
my  father  was  taken  to  fight  -the  Turks. 
He  was  glad  to  go,  and  thought  he  was 
doing  a  fine  thing.  But  now  my  old 
grandmother  and  my  mother  both  had 
to  take  us  and  go  out  to  the  fields  and 
work  all  summer  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  six  or  seven  at  night ;  and  then 
in  winter  they  must  come  back  to  the 
town  and  work  hard  in  the  factory. 
Those  were  bad  times.    Often  we  had  to 


go  and  ask  for  charity.  I  began  to  hate 
the  war.  Since  then  war  makes  me  think 
of  my  grandmother  begging. 

My  father  came  back  greatly  changed 
He  told  us  that  all  people  must  either 
command  or  be  commanded.  He  felt 
that  in  our  one  room  he  was  the  captain 
and  we  were  the  soldiers.  He  shouted 
army  sayings  about  and  gave  out  army 
punishments.  My  mother  used  to  cry 
when  he  beat  her  and  say,  "  The  army 
has  spoiled  him." 

But  he.  worked  hard.  I  did  not  have 
to  go  to  the  factory,  as  most  of  the  boys 
did.  When  nine  years  old,  I  was  sent 
to  school.  This  was  meant  to  make  us 
ready  for  factory  work,  by  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing;  but 
we  learned  almost  nothing.  Most  of  our 
teachers  were  poor  teachers  from  poor 
peasant  village  schools ;  one  had  been 
a  shoemaker.  They  did  not  know  about 
teaching;  they  did  not  think  out  their 
own  ways ;  all  they  did  was  to  read 
right  through  the  books.  All  they  made 
us  do  was  to  say  every  paragraph  in 
the  books  over  and  over  again  until  the 
words  stuck  in  our  heads.  We  were  not 
taught  how  to  do  our  own  thinking. 
They  themselves  had  been  taught  to  be 
little  pieces  of  a  great  machine — the 
bureaucracy ;  just  as  my  father  had  been 
taught  to  be  a  piece  of  the  army.  This 
rich  bureaucracy  had  no  money  to  give 
the  people  enough  of  even  these  poor 
schools.  Although  we  who  went  were 
only  part  of  the  boys  in  town,  there  was 
not  even  room  for  us.  We  knew  we  were 
learning  nothing,  and  we  did  not  care ; 
no  one  taught  us  to  care;  so  we  just 
fought  the  teachers  and  played  tricks, 
and  when  caught  got  beaten  very  hard. 

Besides  this  education  we  were  taught 
religion.  Our  teacher  was  an  old  priest, 
who  taught  us  for  two  hours  on  two 
days  a  week.  He  was  a  tall  old  man, 
very  stupid,  and  proud  of  his  many 
religious  clothes,  and  also  very  irritable. 
What  he  taught  us  was  like  the  other 
education — only  worse.  He  said  that 
every  part  of  his  clothes  meant  some- 
thing about  God,  so  he  made  us  learn  all 
this  and  tell  him  the  names  of  his  clothes 
and  how  he  put  them  on  and  when  and 
why.  When  we  could  not  remember,  he 
used  to  call  us  young  devils,  and  beat  us 
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over  the  back.  He  never  talked  much 
about  God,  but  only  about  church  things 
— what  we  were  to  do  in  church,  when, 
and  how. 

But  when  I  grew  older  I  began  to 
think  more  about  the  things  I  saw.  At 
night  I  saw  a  good  many  bad  things. 
There  were  many  tracters  (tea-houses), 
where  they  sold  beer  and  vodka ;  in 
these  places  were  women  with  fancy 
clothes,  and  here  the  workmen  came  by 
hundreds,  to  drink  and  sing  all  night, 
and  use  up  all  their  pay.  You  see,  most 
of  these  men  had  been  peasants.  Their 
wives  had  had  no  very  fancy  clothes. 
It  works  that  way  with  most  peasants. 
When  they  first  become  workmen  they 
become  bad  drunkards. 

I  left  school  at  sixteen,  and  began 
work  at  twenty-five  kopecks  (thirteen 
cents)  a  day.  I  was  in  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  Russia.  They  made  locomo- 
tives for  the  railroads  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  built  all  over.  They  employed 
eight  thousand  men. 

This  was  all  different  from  the  church 
and  the  school.  It  made  me  think.  I  was 
in  a  big-  building  with  a  dirty  glass  roof. 
All  around  me  were  machines  and  en- 
gines, drilling  and  planing  and  pounding 
the  iron  and  steel ;  steam  was  hissing ; 
big  leather  belts  slid  along  in  the  air, 
looking  very  quiet,  but  strong  enough  to 
kill  you  in  a  second  if  you  got  caught. 
Big  wheels  turned ;  furnaces,  red  hot, 
made  spots  of  the  air  warm.  My  machine 
was  a  bolt-screwing  machine  from  Eng- 
land. All  I  had  to  do  was  to  shove  in 
bolts  all  day.  But  I  kept  watching  this 
machine  and  other  machines,  and  so  got 
thinking. 

In  a  year  I  was  thinking  not  only 
about  machines,  but  about  that  old  school 
and  the  church.  I  began  to  be  sorry 
that  my  teachers  had  been  so  bad ;  I 
got  some  different  books  and  began  to 
read  a  little  in  our  room  at  night,  only 
for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
for  after  that  our  family  got  in  bed.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  Church  had 
only  an  outside — no  inside.  I  decided 
to  leave  it  alone.  One  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  when  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  did  not 
cross  myself.  My  father  and  mother, 
my  young  brother,  my  two  sisters,  and 
my  grandmother,  all  did.   Only  my 


youngest  sister  saw  me.  She  said  noth- 
ing. The  next  morning  she  saw  again 
that  I  did  not  cross  myself.  Then  she' 
told  my  mother.  My  father  was  angry. 
We  talked  very  hard.  He  called  me  a 
heretic,  and  told  how,  when  I  died,  I 
must  go  among  the  devils.  But  it  was 
as  I  had  thought.  He  had  no  good 
reasons  to  give  me,  for  he  had  never 
thought  out  these  things.  He  had  never 
even  prayed  to  God,  but  only  to  images. 
He  and  my  mother  had  only  performed 
ceremonies.  They  knew  nothing  about 
the  insides  of  these  ceremonies.  So  they 
soon  got  quiet  and  let  me  alone. 

I  went  on  watching  machines  and  think- 
ing things  out.  I  had  plenty  of  time, 
for  we  all  worked  very  slow.  You  see 
our  factory  administration  was  made  up 
of  men  who  had  been  nobles  and  who 
knew  nothing  about  work.  I  did  not 
see  then,  but  I  do  see  now,  that  there 
was  a  big  waste  of  time.  Take  my  case. 
I  was  called  a  fast  boy.  I  moved  from 
one  machine  to  another,  and  in  three 
years  my  wage  had  risen  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  kopecks  (seven- 
ty-five cents)  a  day.  I  was  a  skilled  and 
fast  workman  getting  the  highest  wages — 
and  yet  I  worked  slow.  At  my  machine 
I  could  make  seventy  or  even  eighty  bolts 
a  day,  but  why  should  I  ?  The  rules  of 
the  administration  said,  "  Five  kopecks 
for  each  bolt  " — eighty  bolts  would  make 
four  hundred  kopecks  a  day.  This  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  do.  But  the 
administration  had  also  this  rule — "  No 
workman  of  this  bolt-screwing  class  shall 
have  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kopecks  a  day."  So  if  I  made  over 
thirty  bolts  a  day  I  was  working  for 
nothing.  And  so  we  all  worked  slow, 
and  stopped  to  talk  and  smoke,  because 
no  one  wants  to  work  for  nothing.  The 
master  of  our  room  did  not  care  either, 
for  he  got  the  same  wage  no  matter  how 
fast  we  worked ;  he  got  no  extra  money 
if  he  made  us  work  faster. 

At  twenty-one  I  was  called  to  the 
army.  The  army  spoils  four  good  work 
years  for  all  men  except  those  who  are 
only  sons  of  old,  sick  parents.  Even 
such  men  were  taken  this  year  and 
killed  in  Manchuria.  All  these  millions 
of  spoiled  work  years  make  one  good 
reason  why  Russia  is  so  poor.  Another 
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reason  is  that  most  factory  administra- 
tions were  like  that  first  one  I  worked 
under.  We  Russians  must  all  stop  the 
army  and  work  twice  as  fast  and  get 
paid  twice  as  much. 

Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  am  getting  away 
from  my  story.  Well,  at  twenty-one  I 
was  taken  to  a  little  town  a  long  way 
from  ours,  and  there  I  was  trained  and 
drilled  hard  for  a  month.  About  fifty 
new  men  arrived  there  with  me,  and  four 
days  afterward  all  of  us,  new  ones  and 
old  ones,  were  called  into  the  big  field 
and  made  to  stand  up  very  straight  with 
hands  to  the  sides  like  wooden  men. 
Then  out  marched  a  fat  old  priest  with 
a  cross  and  a  holy  book.  A  man  carried 
a  desk  out  The  holy  book  was  put  on 
the  desk,  and  then  the  priest  read  a 
prayer  very  fast.  After  this  he  read  the 
long  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Czar.  This 
we  all  repeated  after  him  together— just 
as  we  school-boys  used  to  repeat  the 
book  paragraphs.  Then  the  old  soldiers 
all  presented  arms  and  we  were  marched 
away.  In  Russia  every  man  must  do 
this  and  so  be  made  a  loyal  subject 

Well,  1  was  lucky.  I  had  something 
the  matter  with  one  knee,  and  so  they 
would  not  take  me  for  the  army. 

I  went  back  to  work.  One  good 
thing  about  factory  work  is  that  a  man 
travels  from  town  to  town  and  sees  how 
things  are  managed  everywhere.  This 
makes  him  think  much  more  than  if  he 
had  stayed  a  peasant  in  one  village  all 
his  life.  For  two  years  I  worked  in 
Moscow,  first  in  a  big  railroad  supply 
factory,  and  then  in  the  central  electric 
manufactory.  In  this  last  place  I  got 
two  books  and  read  all  I  could  about 
electricity,  and  kept  watching  all  the 
machines.  Besides  this  I  went  around 
the  city  at  night.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen,  all  together.  We  got  talking 
and  thinking.  Most  of  my  new  friends 
had  also  been  in  small  towns  or  had 
even  been  peasants.  They  had  fine 
stories  to  tell,  most  of  them  just  comical 
stories.  I  don't  believe  you  would  want 
to  write  down  some  of  them ;  but  many 
were  also  stories  about  the  army,  the 
church,  and  the  bureaucracy — stories  of 
army  beatings,  of  church  ceremonies,  of 
bureaucrat  stealings.    All  were  a  little 


funny;  sometimes  just  a  little.  There 
were  thousands  of  such  stories  being 
told,  and  all  mixed  up  together  in  the 
factory  crowds.  I  began  to  see  that 
many  of  these  stories  were  just  like  each 
other. 

Then  I  came  here  to  Petersburg.  I 
left  my  old  father  and  mother  back  in 
the  old  town.  I  had  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  Moscow  by  often  working 
with  the  night  gang  too — three  rubles 
($1.55)  a  day ;  and  so  I  could  afford  to 
give  the  old  people  money  and  have 
them  send  my  younger  brother  and  my 
two  sisters  to  school.  Both  the  boy  and 
the  girls  will  learn  something,  and  so  be 
better  workers  when  they  go  in  the  fac- 
tory. The  girls?  Yes,  they  all  will 
work  in  the  factory.  My  wife  did,  here 
in  Petersburg,  but  she  does  not  now.  I 
married  her  three  years  ago,  when  I  was 
twenty-six.  I  then  worked  hard  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner;  and  then  I  often 
worked,  nights  with  the  night  gang  till 
ten  o'clock.  I  made  one  hundred  ru- 
bles ($50)  a  month. 

We  had  a  little  room  and  made  some 
big  plans.  My  wife  is  very  pretty  and 
clever.  She  borrowed  all  kinds  of  books 
from  the  public  library.  We  used  to 
read  some  evenings.  We  could  not  get 
the  books  of  the  new  writers  in  the 
library.  Gorky's  books  are  not  allowed 
there,  arid  can  only  be  bought  in  stores 
for  one  ruble  each ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
most  workmen  know  his  books  better 
than  the  old  ones.  There  is  not  a  fac- 
tory where  some  workman  cannot  tell 
you  a  Gorky  story.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
read  it,  but  then  some  other  man  has 
told  it  to  him. 

But  the  big  point  of  my  story  is  the 
factory.  There  is  no  use  in  making 
plans  for  your  wife  and  books  and  baby 
that  will  ,  come  soon,  unless  you  have 
more  and  more  money.  So  I  worked 
always  harder.  You  remember  in  my 
first  factory  they  worked  too  slow.  Well, 
here  it  is  different  Here  our  boss  is 
paid  a  commission  on  all  he  can  make 
out  of  us.  He  pays  us  not  by  time  but 
by  piece.  You  say  this  is  the  American 
way.  Well,  it  is  a  fine  way,  except  that 
there  is  some  wrong  point  in  it 

Some  years  ago  my  boss  said  to  me : 
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"  For  every  bolt  you  make  we  pay  three 
kopecks.  Now,  you  are  a  fast  man. 
Why  don't  you  make  more  money  ?  You 
can  make  more  than  all  the  other  men." 
So  I  worked  faster.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
was  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts 
a  day — four  and  a  half  rubles  ($2.25)  a 
day.  Then  the  gentlemen  who  directed 
.  the  factory  said,  "  Oh,  this  is  too  much 
for  so  simple  a  fellow."  So  they  decided 
to  pay  a  lower  price  for  each  bolt.  They 
did. 

But  the  baby  had  come,  and  I  worked 
still  faster.-  The  other  men  had  to  keep 
as  close  behind  me  as  they  could,  and  so 
they  all  worked  raster.    Then  again  I 
got  up  to  $2.25  a  day.    Again  they  said, 
"  Oh,  this  is  too  much  for  so  simple  a 
fellow."  They  decided  to  lower  the  price 
again  on  each  bolt.    But  they  could  not 
again  so  soon,  for  the  Government  allows 
only  one  change  in  prices  every  year. 
But  employers  in  Russia  are  very  clever. 
The  men  who  worked  not  so  fast  as  me 
were  now  called  "  helpers."    Well,  what 
is  a  helper  ?    He  is  not  even  a  workman. 
You  can  lower  the  price  for  him  still 
more.    And  so  it  goes.    In  a  few  years 
this  clever  boss  who  gets  a  commission, 
he  has  made  us  work  faster  and  faster, 
while  our  wages  stayed  the  same.  Only 
a  few  of  us  are  making  more  money — a 
little  more,  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.  But 
even  for  us  it  is  bad  to  have  so  many 
others  working  cheaper.    Some  of  them 
may  any  day  do  our  work  for  still  lower 
wages. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  ?  It  is  right  to  keep  always  work- 
ing faster ;  I  want  no  more  of  the  old 
slow  factories ;  they  are  all  over  Russia 
and  are  very  bad  for  this  country.  But 
look  here — when  I  keep  working  faster 
I  want  to  get  paid  more  and  more.  And 
how  can  this  be  if  the  employers  keep 
lowering  the  price  for  each  bolt  I  make  ? 
And  who  wants  to  stop  them  from  lower- 
ing the  price  ?  Only  the  workmen.  If 
we  don't  stop  them,  no  one  else  will.  So 
we  must  have  more  and  more  labor 
unions. 

We  must  have  unions  without  police 
in  our  meetings.  We  must  be  allowed 
to  have  meetings  whenever  we  want.  In 
these  meetings  they  must  let  us  talk 
about  anything  we  want. 


We  can  all  see  now  that  we  want  a 
great  many  things.  For  ever  since  we 
came  into  factories  we  have  been  making 
unions  even  against  the  law.  Most  of 
these  unions  were  only  three  or  four  or 
five  men  who  talked  in  the  factory  all 
through  the  dinner  hour,  or  standing 
together  in  the  evening  on  a  comer,  or 
else  in  a  room  like  mine,  where  my  wife 
can  give  them  fine  tea. 

My  wife  is  very  pretty  and  clever  and 
can  read  well. 

What  was  I  speaking  about  ?  Oh, 
yes — the  little  unions.  You  see,  with  so 
small  a  group  on  the  street  you  can  keep 
your  heads  close  together,  and  if  another 
head  gets  too  close  and  you  think  it  is  a 
spy's  head  you  can  push  it  away. 

In  these  little  unions — thousands  of 
them  in  all  the  Russian  cities — every- 
body has  had  his  stories  to  tell  about 
bad  schools,  bad  churches,  the  army,  and 
the  bureaucracy.  These  stories  are  well 
mixed  together  now,  and  we  know  what 
we  want.  We  want  no  more  wars  or 
bureaucrats.  We  want  a  constitution 
with  our  rights  written  down  on  paper 
and  then  printed  so  we  can  all  know 
them.  We  want  to  vote,  and  to  make 
whatever  laws  we  feel  we  need.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  can  get  along  with  our 
employers — when  we  have  free  unions  of 
our  own  and  can  make  laws  and  can 
have  strikes.  I  think  that  later  on  we 
shall  have  regular  commissioners  whom 
we  will  elect  to  keep  always  discussing 
with  the  employers  these  questions  about 
prices  of  bolts  and  other  things.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  always  having  these  com- 
missioners we  might  keep  from  having 
strikes. 

No,  I  have  never  learned  much  about 
Socialism.  I  don't  care  about  it.  All  I 
know  is  that  we  must  just  keep  getting 
more  and  more  wages,  more  and  more 
rights,  and  have  more  and  more  to  say 
about  running  things  in  the  factories  and 
in  the  Government  and  everywhere — 
until — well,  I  have  not  thought  that  far 
ahead.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
think  so  far. 

My  old  father  got  my  brother  to  write 
me  a  letter  last  week.  Since  Port  Arthur 
my  father  has  changed  his  mind  about 
the  army  and  the  Czar  too. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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VI. — The  Second  Attempt  to  Storm  the  Forts 


WHEN  we  got  back  to  our  cold 
and  cheerless  room  in  Liukia- 
ton,  on  the  evening  after  the 
general  bombardment,  we  were  so  tired 
from  our  eight-mile  walk,  and  from  stand- 
ing all  day  on  the  hills,  that  by  the  time 
we  had  finished  dinner  we  were  quite 
ready  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Curtis,  how- 
ever, with  more  resolution  than  I  had 
given  him  credit  for,  put  on  a  thick  over- 
coat and  sat  down  in  the  grandfather's 
chair  to  write  up  his  notes.  I  crawled 
under  my  blankets  on  the  "  kang,"  think- 
ing that  before  going  to  work  I  would 
rest  a  little  and  get  warm ;  but  the  rest 
and  warmth  were  so  soothing  and  com- 
fortable that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  I 
went  fast  asleep.  I  was  aroused,  some 
hours  later,  by  a  tremendous  explosion, 
which  shook  the  sashes  of  the  windows 
and  seemed  fairly  to  lift  up  the  roof  of 
the  house.  The  Japanese  had  got  in 
position  a  new  siege  gun — a  big  piece  of 
naval  ordnance — which  made  twice  as 
much  noise  as  the  U-inch  howitzers. 
Hooking  up  the  hinged  window  and 
looking  at  my  Watch  in  the  light  of  the 
declining  moon,  I  found  that  it  was  'four 
o'clock.  Active  fighting,  apparently,  was 
going  on  at  the  front.  Through  the  still- 
ness of  the  quiet  hour  before  daybreak 
I  could  hear,  in  the  direction  of  Ehrlung- 
shan,  the  sputter  and  crackle  of  rifle  fire, 
blended  with  the  measured  pom  1  pom  I 
pom  1  pom  I  of  quick-firers,  the  intermit- 
tent drumming  of  machine  guns,  and  the 
louder  explosions  of  heavy  cannon  and 
hand-grenades.  The  Russians  were  mak- 
ing the  last  of  three  or  four  attempts 
to  recapture  the  outworks  in  front  of 
Sungshushan  and  Ehrlungshan  which 
the  Japanese  had  taken  the  day  before. 
After  listening  for  ten  minutes  to  the 
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sounds  of  battle,  and  watching  the  play 
of  searchlights  over  the  hills  south  of 
headquarters,  I  closed  the  window  and 
tried  to  get  to  sleep ;  but  the  heavy  jar- 
ring reports  of  the  big  naval  gun,  which 
continued  to  fire  at  intervals,  kept  me 
awake  until  our  Chinese  landlord  and 
his  wife  got  up  and  began  cutting  corn- 
stalks for  the  donkeys  and  mules. 

When,  after  breakfast,  we  went  over 
to  headquarters  to  get  the  latest  news, 
we  learned  that  fighting  in  front  of  Sung- 
shushan and  Ehrlungshan  had  continued 
throughout  the  night,  but  that  all  the 
Russian  attempts  to  retake  the  captured 
outworks  had  failed.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  Czar,  dated  Port  Arthur,  October  28, 
and  sent  via  Chefoo,  General  Stoessel 
reported  that  these  positions  were  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  troops ;  but  he  was 
misinformed  or  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
The  Sungshushan  redoubt  and  the  Ehr- 
lungshan intrenchment  were  both  taken 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  and 
although  the  Russians  made  repeated 
attempts  to  recover  them,  both  were  suc- 
cessfully held.  I  could  not  learn  what 
it  cost  the  Japanese  to  storm  these  strong 
outworks ;  but,  according  to  General 
Stoessel,  the  Russians,  in  defending 
them,  lost  seventy-one  killed  and  about 
four  hundred  wounded,  including  nine 
officers.  The  loss  of  the  Japanese  was 
probably  much  greater,  and  might  have 
been  three  or  four  times  as  great  if  their 
splendidly  accurate  artillery  fire  had  not 
kept  the  garrisons  of  the  neighboring 
forts  under  cover  and  thus  prevented 
them  from  taking  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  capture  and  retention  of 
these  two  positions  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Japanese,  for  the  reason 
that  they  intended,  on  the  30th,  to  make 
another  attempt  to  carry  Port  Arthur  by 
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storm,  and  they  could  not  assault  Sung- 
shushan  and  Ehrlungshan,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  until  they  had  taken  the 
outworks  of  these  big  forts  and  pushed 
trenches  close  up  to  the  counterscarps 
of  their  moats.  The  heavy  loss  that 
they  suffered  in  the  August  assault  was 
largely  due  to  the  great  distance  that 
their  troops  had  to  charge  under  fire, 
and  they  evidently  intended  to  begin 
their  second  attack  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  enemy's  fortified  line. 

The  information  given  us  at  head- 
quarters led  ur  to  believe  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  27th  and  28th  would 
not  differ,  essentially,  from  that  of  the 
26th,  and  as  the  weather  had  suddenly 
turned  cold,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the 
north,  we  decided  that  we  would  not  go 
to  229-Meter  Hill — a  walk  of  three  or 
four  miles — but  would  seek  some  place 
of  observation  that  was  nearer  and  less 
exposed.  We  therefore  set  out,  about 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  for  a  hill 
southeast  of  our  village  which  we  after- 
ward came  to  know  as  the  "  Sandbag 
Battery  Hill,"  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  abandoned  Russian  gun  position 
on  its  summit  The  flanks  of  this  long 
barren  ridge  were  scored  with  Russian 
rifle  trenches,  and  I  noticed,  as  we  crossed 
them,  that  they  were  much  deeper  and 

|  better  made  than  any  trenches  that  I  had 
yet  seen  of  the  Japanese.  The  latter,  in 
their  advance  southward  through  the 
peninsula,  dug  their  trenches  and  rifle- 

I  pits  very  carelessly  and  hastily,  so  that, 
often,  they  were  little  more  than  shallow 
ditches.  "What's  the  use  of  wasting 
labor  ?"  they  said  to  one  another.  "  We 
shall  be  further  along  to-morrow ;"  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  were. 
The  Japanese  soldier,  moreover,  is  not, 
by  nature  or  inclination,  a  trench  fighter. 
He  is  always  ready  to  take  the-  initiative, 
and  would  much  rather  attack  in  the 
open  than  wait  for  his  enemy  in  a  ditch. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

,  less  enterprising  and  self-confident,  and 
as  they  rely  more  on  their  defenses  they 

J  make  them  with  greater  care.  All  their 
rifle-trenches  north  of  Port  Arthur  were 

I  deep — four  feet  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
as  a  rule — and  had  perpendicular  sides 
like  those  of  a  grave.  At  the  right  hand 
of  every  man's  position  there  was  a  little 


ledge,  or  shelf,  for  ammunition,  and  in 
what  may  be  called  the  counterscarp 
wall — the  wall  next  the  enemy — there 
were  deep  niches,  in  which  the  men  could 
sit  and  be  almost  perfectly  protected  from 
the  hailing  bullets  of  shrapnel.  I  have 
never  seen  such  shelters  in  the  trenches 
of  the  Japanese,  but  I  have  wished  for 
them  more  than  once  when  shrapnel 
cases  were  exploding  with  sharp  bangs 
overhead,  filling  the  upper  air  with  blue 
curls  of  smoke  and  pelting  the  earth  with 
showers  of  descending  bullets. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  found  a  rectangular  semi-inclos- 
ure  of  earth  and  sand-bags  which  offered 
some  shelter  from  the  cold  north  wind ; 
and,  sitting  down  behind  its  wall,  we 
watched  again  the  slow  but  effective 
bombardment  of  the  Russian  forts.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  could  see  distinctly 
two  of  the  Japanese  howitzer  batteries, 
which  were  hurling  big  shells  into  the 
east  fort  and  the  north  fort  of  Keekwan- 
shan.  Both  batteries  were  firing  very 
slowly,  but  their  projectiles  went  to  the 
mark  with  never-failing  accuracy  and 
precision,  and  threw  up,  when  they 
burst,  huge  mud-colored  geysers  of  earth 
and  stones.  None  of  the  forts  that  were 
under  fire  attempted  to  reply,  but  the 
gunners  in  other  Russian  positions,  par- 
ticularly those  on  Itzushan,  tried  for 
hours  to  find  the  Japanese  "  babies,"  and 
to  disable  them  with  heavy  shells.  They 
never  succeeded.  The  cradles  in  which 
the  "  babies  "  lay  were  so  deep  and  so 
perfectly  sheltered  by  hills  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  drop  sheik  into 
them ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
heavy  Russian  guns  were  not  so  well 
mounted  as  those  of  the  Japanese,  nor 
so  skillfully  served.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  siege  only  two  of  the  big  Japanese 
howitzers  were  put  out  of  action  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  It  pays,  in  the  long  run, 
to  do  things  well,  and  if  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Third  Army  had  not  carried 
on  their  siege  operations  with  scientific 
thoroughness,  as  well  as  with  courage — if 
they  had  not  laid  down  tramways,  hung 
up  a  network  of  telephone  wires,  estab- 
lished observing  stations  on  command- 
ing hills,  and  mounted  their  big  siege 
guns  not  only  in  positions  of  safety,  but 
on  emplacements  solid  enough  to  insure 
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perfect  accuracy  of  fire — they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  reduce  and  capture 
in  four  months  "  the  most  impregnable 
of  all  first-class  fortresses." 

After  watching  the  bombardment  for 
two  hours  or  more  from  the  sand-bag 
battery,  we  returned  to  Liukiaton  for 
luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  had  been  studying  an  old  English 
work  on  fortification,  and  had  become 
much  interested  in  the  art  of  intrench- 
ment,  set  out  alone  to  climb  a  high  hill, 
a  mile  or  two  northeast  of  the  village, 
where  he  thought  there  was  an  aban- 
doned Russian  fort  The  climb  was  a 
very  steep  and  difficult  one,  and  long 
before  he  reached  the  summit  his  hand- 
kerchief was  wet  with  perspiration  that 
he  had  wiped  from  his  heated  face.  In 
order  to  dry  it  he  took  it  by  two  corners 
and  held  it  in  the  wind  like  a  flag,  never 
thinking  that  it  would  attract  attention, 
or  that  it  might  be  regarded  by  the  Jap- 
anese as  a  signal  to  the  Russian  gunners. 
This,  however,  was  precisely  the  expla- 
nation that  suggested  itself  to  an  officer 
in  a  neighboring  village,  who  had  been 
watching  the  climber  through  a  powerful 
field-glass,  and  had  taken  note  of  all  his 
movements.  Half  a  company  of  troops 
was  immediately  sent  out  to  surround 
the  hill  and  capture  the  man  in  foreign 
dress  who  seemed  to  be  making  signals 
to  the  Russian  forts ;  and  before  it  even 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  was  an 
object  of  suspicion,  he  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  squad  of 
soldiers,  who  charged  upon  him  at  a  run 
with  fixed  bayonets.  If  he  had  tried  to 
escape,  he  would  probably  have  been 
shot;  but  his  knowledge  of  Japanese 
gave  him  confidence,  and  he  stood  his 
ground.  He  was  promptly  taken  into 
custody  and  conducted  to  the  village 
from  which  he  had  first  been  seen.  There 
he  introduced  himself  to  the  Japanese 
officer  who  had  ordered  out  the  troops, 
and  explained  that  he  had  climbed  the  hill 
to  examine  an  old  Russian  intrenchment ; 
and  that  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
making  signals  to  the  Russian  forts  he 
was  merely  trying  to  dry  a  perspiration- 
soaked  handkerchief  by  holding  it  in  the 
wind.  The  Japanese  officer  got  out  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  apologized  pleasantly 
for  his  suspicion,  but  suggested,  never- 


theless, that  the  next  time  Mr.  Curtis 
thought  of  going  to  an  unfrequented  hill- 
top to  study  fortification  it  might  be  well 
to  notify  the  authorities  of  his  intention 
and  explain  to  them  the  English  method 
of  drying  a  damp  handkerchief. 

On  the  morning  of  October  29  the 
horizon  of  the  Russians  was  brightened 
by  a  gleam,  at  least,  of  success.  Appre- 
ciating fully  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
Japanese  to  push  their  trenches  forward 
from  the  positions  seized  by  them  on  the 
26th,  the  garrisons  of  Sungshushan  and 
Ehrlungshan  made  a  fierce  sortie  before 
daybreak,  and  attacked  with  rifles  and 
hand-grenades  the  outworks  that  they 
had  lost  three  days  earlier  and  had  tried 
several  times  to  recapture.  Although 
the  Japanese  were  taken  more  or  less  by 
surprise,  they  fought  with  stubborn  deter- 
mination, and  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
Ehrlungshan  garrison  with  heavy  loss. 
In  front  of  Sungshushan,  however,  they 
were  not  so  fortunate.  The  Russians,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  were  plenti- 
lully  supplied  with  small  oval  hand- 
grenades,  which  were  made  of  iron  and 
were  exploded  by  means  of  short  fuses. 
I  presume  they  were  intended  to  be 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  a  fort  into  the 
moat  when  a  storming  party  had  effected 
a  lodgment  therein ;  but  they  were  also 
used  in  offensive  operations,  and  par- 
ticularly in  sorties  and  trench  fighting, 
where  they  proved  to  be  very  effective. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Japanese  infantry 
were  equipped  with  these  missiles  when 
they  first  invested  Port  Arthur,  but,  tak- 
ing the  suggestion  from  the  Russians, 
they  soon  began  to  make  them,  by  filling 
tin  cases  with  Shimose  powder ;  and  at 
the  end  of  October  the  troops  in  the 
advanced  trenches  had  a  few.  When  the 
Russians  charged  the  Sungshushan  re 
doubt,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  29th, 
they  almost  annihilated  the  Japanese 
garrison  with  hand-grenades.  The  de- 
fending force  comprised  only  a  single 
company — about  230  men — and  after 
more  than  three-fourths  of  them  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  the  survivors  retreated 
to  their  trenches  to  await  reinforcements, 
and  the  Russians  reoccupied  the  redoubt 
The  Japanese  officer  in  command  told 
me  afterward  that  if  his  men  had  had 
plenty  of  hand-grenades  he  thought  they 
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would  have  been  able  to  hold  the  position ; 
but  their  supply  soon  became  exhausted, 
while  that  of  the  Russians  seemed  to  be 
unlimited;  and  in  storming  operations 
and  trench  fighting,  hand-bombs  proved 
to  be  more  effective  than  rifles. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Lieutenant 
Oata  became  aware,  or  not,  that  the 
enemy  had  recaptured  the  Sungshushan 
redoubt  and  that  the  Japanese  were 
about  to  make  another  assault  upon  it ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  came 
over  to  our  house  and  suggested  that  we 
should  all  go  again  to  229-Meter  Hill  to 
watch  operations.  The  bombardment 
that  day  was  almost  certain  to  be  heavy, 
and  "something  might  happen."  We 
put  up  luncheon  as  usual,  and,  taking 
one  of  our  Japanese  boys  along  to  carry 
our  canteens,  haversacks,  and  heavy 
overcoats,  we  started  on  the  long  tramp 
across  plowed  fields  to  the  hill.  When 
we  reached  the  summit,  we  found  that 
the  bombardment  was  proceeding  with 
great  vigor.  All  of  the  siege  howitzers 
and  most  of  the  naval  guns  were  in 
action,  and  the  brown  Russian  ridge 
east  of  the  railroad  looked  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  small  volcanic  craters  which 
exploded  at  intervals  in  eruptions  of 
smoke,  dust,  and  stones. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  cannonade 
became  more  and  more  furious,  and  at 
two  o'clock,  when  it  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  a  storming  party 
from  General  Nakamura's  independent 
brigade — a  part  of  the  First  Division — 
threw  itself  upon  the  Sungshushan  re- 
doubt. As  the  fighting  was  almost 
wholly  in  trenches,  we  could  see  very 
little  of  it,  even  from  our  elevated  point 
of  view ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the 
crackle  of  rifles,  the  explosions  of  hand- 
grenades,  and  the  heavy  artillery  fire  on 
both  sides,  that  a  desperate  struggle  was 
in  progress  on  the  slope  of  the  Sungshu- 
shan hill.  Shortly  after  the  attack  began, 
two  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  the  Shui- 
shi  valley  (one  in  the  walled  barrack 
numbered  26  on  my  sketch  map  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlook  of  April  8,  and  the 
other  in  an  intrenchment  just  south  of  it) 
opened  fire,  with  shrapnel,  on  the  Japa- 
nese trenches.  The  Russians  believed, 
evidently,  that  these  trenches  were  filled 
with  men  pressing  forward  to  support 


the  attack  on  the  redoubt,  and  they 
intended  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  For  ten  minutes  they  kept  the 
air  full  of  blue  shrapnel  clouds,  and  the 
dry  ground  underneath  was  almost  hid- 
den from  sight  in  the  yellow  dust  raised 
by  the  pelting  storm  of  descending  bul- 
lets. With  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
shrapnel  that  I  then  had,  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  in  such  a  downpour  of  leaden 
hail,  every  man  in  the  trenches  must 
inevitably  perish ;  and  if  I  had  expressed 
in  words  the  excited  feeling  in  my  heart, 
I  should  have  shouted,  from  our  distant 
mountain,  too,  "  Can't  somebody,  some- 
where, open  on  those  infernal  batteries 
and  knock  them  out  1"  Somebody  could, 
and  somebody  did.  From  the  Japanese 
officer  who  was  directing  operations  in 
the  valley,  or  from  the  headquarters  of 
General  Nogi  on  the  hilltop  where  we 
were,  a  telephonic  order  to  silence  the 
Russian  guns  was  sent  to  a  siege  howit- 
zer battery  concealed  somewhere  in  the 
hills  to  the  westward,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  volcanic  bombs  half  as 
big  as  barrels  began  to  drop  into  the 
Russian  gun  positions  with  the  most 
beautiful  precision,  and  to  explode  there 
with  heart-satisfying  destructiveness. 
The  shrapnel  fire  instantly  ceased,  and 
as  the  walled  inclosure  of  the  barrack 
gradually  filled  with  the  brownish  smoke 
of  bursting  shells,  I  wanted  to  shout 
triumphantly  from  our  hilltop,  "Now 
how  do  you  feel  1"  In  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  battle,  even  though  one  be  a 
mere  spectator,  one  forgets  that  explod- 
ing shells  mean  shattered  bodies,  gasping 
breaths,  blood,  agony,  and  "  hell."  One 
thinks  only  of  the  shifting  phases  and 
desperate  chances  of  the  fight,  and  hopes 
only  that  his  own  side  will  win. 

While  the  siege  howitzers,  were  silenc- 
ing the  shrapnel  batteries  a  terrible  and 
bloody  fight  was  going  on  inside  and 
outside  the  redoubt  Both  sides  used 
rifles,  hand-grenades,  and  bayonets,  and 
the  storm  finally  became  a  hand-to-hand 
metee  in  which  every  man  fought  for 
himself  and  killed  where  he  could.  The 
Japanese  were  gready  humiliated  by  the 
loss  of  the  redoubt  only  ten  hours  be- 
fore, and  they  were  determined  to  retake 
it  or  die  trying.  The  Russians  fought 
with  unshrinking  courage,  but  with  stead- 
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ily  diminishing  chances  of  success.  They 
found  that  they  could  not  possibly  keep 
the  Japanese  outside  of  the  earthwork, 
and  after  losing  three  or  four  hundred 
men — most  of  them  in  close-range  fight- 
ing— they  finally  gave  way  and  retreated 
to  the  fort,  leaving  behind  them  more 
than  a  hundred  dead.  Two  weeks  later 
I  visited  the  scene  of  this  action  and 
was  shown  the  Russian  rifles  that  the 
Japanese  had  picked  up  in  the  redoubt. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  been 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  smashed  by  a  hand- 
grenade,  or  spattered  with  blood.  Thev 
offered  conclusive  proof — if  proof  were 
needed — that  the  struggle  for  the  Sung- 
shushan  redoubt  was  a  fight  to  a  finish. 
The  Japanese  themselves  lost  three  hun- 
dred men — a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
force  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  into 
action  in  trench-fighting.  The  redoubt 
never  changed  hands  again.  It  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  three  times,  and  finally 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Japanese. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock,  when  the 
fight  for  die  redoubt  ended,  the  cannon- 
ade perceptibly  slackened.  The  Russian 
gunners  in  Itzushan  and  Antzushan  bom- 
barded, in  a  desultory  way,  the  position 
that  the  Japanese  had  just  reoccupied ; 
an  invisible  battery  in  some  part  of  the 
enemy's  line  exchanged  shots  at  three- 
minute  intervals  with  the  naval  guns  on 
the  hill  just  below  us,  and  our  big  siege 
howitzers  continued  to  pound  away  at 
the  silent  forts  east  of  the  railway ;  but 
in  the  storming  of  the  Sungshushan  re- 
doubt the  excitement  of  the  day  culmi- 
nated. As  our  interest  in  the  proceedings 
gradually  waned  we  became  conscious 
that  we  were  half  perishing  from  cold. 
The  long  walk  across  the  valley  and  the 
steep  climb  up  a  seven-hundred-foot  hill 
had  dampened  our  underclothing  with 
perspiration,  and  when  we  came  out  on 
the  summit  we  were  exposed  to  a  piercing 
wind  from  the  north  which  went  through 
our  cloth  overcoats  as  if  they  had  been 
made  of  gauze  and  chilled  us  to  the  mar- 
row of  our  bones.  We  tried  repeatedly 
to  escape  from  this  wind  and  get  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  by  going  fifty  yards 
down  the  southern  slope  of  die  hill,  but 
in  so  doing  we  merely  exchanged  one 
evil  for  another.  Before  we  had  been 
twenty  minutes  in  the  new  position  a 


Russian  shell,  aimed  at  the  Japanese 
naval  battery  in  front  of  us,  would  strike 
the  hillside  below  or  go  whistling  and 
hurtling  overhead,  and  then  we  would 
climb  back  to  the  side  of  the  mountain 
that  was  exposed  to  the  wind  but  was 
sheltered  from  the  Russian  fire.  It  is 
impossible  to  dodge  an  approaching 
shell,  because  you  can  neither  see  it  nor 
tell  where  it  is  going  to  strike;  but  if 
you  are  on  the  crest  of  a  knife-edged 
mountain  you  have  time  enough  to  drop 
down  under  cover  after  you  begin  to 
hear  the  hurtling  sound  of  ducks'  wings 
or  the  tearing  of  aerial  silk  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  Three  times  in  as  many 
hours  we  were  shelled  off  the  sunny  side 
of  the  mountain  and  forced — or  at  least 
persuaded — to  go  back  into  the  bitterly 
cold  wind  that  swept  the  summit 

I  noticed  with  interest  that  the  off-duty 
Japanese  soldiers — twenty  or  more  in 
number — who  were  our  companions  on 
the  hill  got  out  of  the  way  of  Russian 
shells  with  quite  as  much  alacrity  as  we 
did.  Every  one  of  them,  doubtless, 
would  have  volunteered  if  a  "certain- 
death  party  "  were  being  made  up  to 
storm  a  Russian  fort ;  but  when  it  came 
to  taking  unnecessary  and  perfectly  use- 
less risk,  they  all  behaved  precisely  as 
reasonable  human  beings  from  the  Occi- 
dent would  have  behaved  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  fact'  is  of  interest, 
perhaps,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  Japanese  cour- 
age is  "  Oriental  "  and  "  fatalistic"  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  Anglo-Saxon  cour- 
age, and  has  its  roots  in  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  duty,  a  keen  sensitiveness 
to  personal  dishonor,  and  an  ardent  love 
of  country.  It  is  no  more  "  fatalistic  " 
than  the  courage  of  the  three  hundred 
who  rode  "  into  the  mouth  of  hell "  at 
Balaclava,  or  of  the  men  who  charged 
up  Kettle  Hill  and  the  battery-crowned 
heights  of  San  Juan.  There  is  a  wide 
gulf  of  difference  between  the  bravery 
of  a  fatalist,  who  is  indifferent  to  risk 
because  he  believes  that  the  day  of  his 
death  is  predetermined,  and  the  bravery 
of  a  Japanese,  who  avoids  unnecessary 
and  useless  risk,  but  is  ready  and  glad 
to  die  for  duty,  honor,  and  country. 

On  our  way  down  from  the  hill  about 
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four  o'clock  we  had  an  example  of 
Oriental  courage  of  another  sort,  viz., 
courage  that  is  based  on  familiarity  with 
a  particular  kind  of  danger  and  upon  an 
intelligent  calculation  of  chances.  In  the 
valley  just  back  of  the  hill  a  Chinese 
farmer  was  plowing.  A  big  Russian 
shell  from  a  battery  on  the  slope  of 
Wangtai  came  hurtling  over  the  top  of 
the  range  and  struck  in  the  field,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  plowman 
and  his  team.  I  expected  to  see  him  drop 
his  plow-handles  and  run  for  a  place  of 
safety,  or  at  least  give  up  work  for  the 
day  and  get  out  of  the  danger  zone ;  but 
he  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
jectile than  to  a  bird  alighting  in  one  of 
his  furrows.  Four  big  shells,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  struck  in  his  particu- 
lar field  that  afternoon,  but  he  kept  at 
his  work  long  after  we  left  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  subsequent  weeks  I  saw  scores 
of  Chinamen  attending  to  business  of 
one  sort  or  another  within  the  zone  of 
the  Russian  fire,  but  only  in  a  single 
instance  did  I  see  them  run  from  a  place 
of  danger.  They  had  all  watched  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  for  months ;  they 
had  become  familiar  with  shells,  and 
they  had  discovered  that  hundreds  of 
these  missiles  fell  for  every  man  that  was 
hurt  by  them.  They  had  finally  come  to 
regard  them  very  much  as  a  fanner 
regards  lightning.  It  is  undoubtedly 
dangerous,  but  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
j  to  one  that  it  will  not  strike  a  particular 
man  in  a  particular  field.  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  stay  in  front  of  Port  Arthur 
I  heard  of  only  two  Chinamen  who  had 
been  killed  by  Russian  shells,  and  yet 
hundreds  of  them  worked  every  day  in 
places  where  they  might  be  hit.  In  cer- 
tain positions — directly  behind  Japanese 
batteries,  for  example — the  risk  is  unques- 
tionably great ;  but  chance  shells  in  the 
open  fields  cause  little  uneasiness  even 
to  a  Chinaman. 

When  we  got  back  to  Liukiaton,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
warm  from  the  long  walk ;  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  was  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
and  as  soon  as  the  reaction  came  from 
die  glow  of  exercise,  we  were  so  cold 
that  Mr.  Curtis  walked  the  floor,  while  I 
took  refuge  under  my  blankets.  Toku 
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tried  to  warm  the  room  by  bringing  in 
an  improvised  hibachi,  or  Japanese  bra- 
zier, made  out  of  an  old  zinc  pail ;  but 
the  fumes  of  the  burning  charcoal  gave 
me  a  violent,  throbbing  headache,  and  I 
finally  had  to  go  to  bed  before  I  had 
finished  writing  up  my  notes. 

When  I  got  up  Sunday  morning,  after 
a  wretchedly  uncomfortable  night,  I  felt 
more  like  inquiring  for  the  nearest  hos- 
pital than  like  walking  four  miles  and. 
climbing  a  seven-hundred-foot  hill;  but 
we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  expected  to  carry  Port  Arthur 
by  storm  that  day,  and  when  Lieutenant 
Oata  came  to  our  house  and  informed 
us  that  the  general  assault  would  begin 
at  one  o'clock,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  must  get  to  the  front,  even  if  I  had  to 
be  carried  there.  Through  Toku,  who 
spoke  a  little  Chinese,  I  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  small  Manchurian  donkey  and 
a  boy  to  look  after  him,  and,  putting  on 
three  undershirts  and  an  ulster  to  keep 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cold  northerly 
wind,  I  threw  one  leg  over  a  common 
wooden  packsaddle,  and,  with  feet  nearly 
touching  the  ground,  rode  away  across 
the  valley,  the  boy  shouting,  "  Woh  I 
Woh  1"  or  "  Pree'-yey-ee'-yey-ee^yey  1"  to 
the  donkey  as  he  guided  him  along  the 
tortuous  paths  that  intersected  the  plowed 
fields.  In  combination  with  the  long- 
eared  little  beast  that  I  bestrode,  I  pre- 
sented, doubtless,  a  very  extraordinary 
and  ridiculous  appearance;  but  if  I 
could  get  to  229-Meter  Hill  without  be- 
coming tired  or  overheated,  I  hoped  that 
I  should  suffer  less  from  standing  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  cold  wind  on  the 
summit. 

When,  after  a  fatiguing  climb,  we" 
reached  the  crest  of  the  range,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  artil- 
lery fire  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy 
and  continuous,  and  the  four  square 
flags  that  gave  notice  of  a  general  en- 
gagement were  flying  from  the  signal 
staff  on  Golden  Hill.  The  Japanese, 
during  the  night,  had  pushed  their 
trenches  forward  all  along  the  line,  and 
in  front  of  Sungshushan,  Ehrlungshan, 
and  the  two  Keekwan  forts  they  seemed 
to  be  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  the  moats.  I  could  detect  no  move- 
ment of  troops  in  any  part  of  the  field, 
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but  Lieutenant  Oata  assured  us  that  the 
advanced  trenches  and  parallels  were 
full  of  men  ready  to  begin  the  assault. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  fire  of  the  Jap- 
anese batteries  became  more  and  more 
rapid  and  intense ;  the  Russians,  fore- 
seeing, evidently,  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  responded  vigorously  from  a  dozen 
forts  and  gun  positions;  and  the  air 
fairly  trembled  with  the  booming  of 
heavy  ordnance,  the  sharper  bangs  of 
exploding  shells,  and  the  hurtling,  whis- 
tling, or  moaning  of  all  sorts  of  flying 
projectiles  as  they  crossed  the  valley 
between  the  hostile  positions.  At  ten 
minutes  of  one,  when  all  the  smaller 
Japanese  guns  suddenly  opened  on  the 
Russian  forts  with  shrapnel,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  garrisons  from  assembling 
to  repel  the  impending  assault,  the  bom- 
bardment, as  a  spectacle,  was  finer  than 
anything  that  we  had  yet  seen.  In  every 
part  of  the  Russian  line  volcanic  craters 
were  throwing  up  fire,  dust,  and  stones, 
and  in  the  brownish  smoke  of  these 
eruptions  blue  shrapnel  clouds  formed 
with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  count 
them,  even  over  a  single  position.  The 
North  Keekwan  fort,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  focus  of  converging  streams  of 
projectiles  from  a  dozen  Japanese  bat- 
teries, almost  disappeared  from  sight  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  I  estimated  that  in 
every  ten  seconds  of  time  at  least  twenty 
shrapnel  cases  burst  over  the  ragged 
wall  of  its  front  parapet. 

At  seven  minutes  past  one,  when  this 
terrific  bombardment  was  at  its  height, 
the  Japanese  assaulted,  simultaneously, 
six  different  positions,  extending  over  a 
semicircular  line  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  from  the  big  fort  of  Sungsushan 
to  the  east  fort  of  Keekwan.  I  had  no 
information  concerning  the  Japanese 
plans,  and  my  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  assault  were 
extremely  vague,  but  I  certainly  expected 
that  the  Russian  positions  would  be  at- 
tacked by  at  least  five  thousand — possi- 
bly ten  thousand — men.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  my  surprise  when  a  mere 
handful  of  infantry — not  more,  appar- 
ently, than  a  single  company — climbed 
out  of  the  fork-shaped  trench  on  the 
slope  of  Sungshushan,  and,  deploying  in 


open  order,  charged  up  the  hill  at  a  run, 
under  a  destructive  hail  of  Russian 
shrapnel.  Some  of  the  men  carried 
sand-bags  with  which  to  make  a  shelter 
on  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  a  few 
dragged  after  them  light  bamboo  scaling- 
ladders  ;  but  the  capture  of  the  fort  by 
such  an  insignificant  force  seemed  to  me 
so  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible  that 
I  watched  the  assault  with  feelings  of 
mingled  excitement,  disappointment,  and 
grief.  Before  the  storming  party  reached 
a  triple  line  of  wire  entanglement,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  fort,  more  than  half 
of  them  had  been  killed  by  rifle  fire, 
shrapnel,  and  the  explosion  of  a  big  Rus- 
sian mine ;  but  the  survivors  struggled 
on,  and,  after  cutting  a  passageway 
through  the  entanglement,  about  fifty 
men  succeeded  in  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  moat  There  they  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised, or  bewildered,  and  after  running 
back  and  forth  along  the  counterscarp 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  all  who  re- 
mained on  their  feet  rushed  down  the 
hill  and  jumped  into  the  shelter  of  the 
trenches.  The  whole  action  did  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes,  and  ended,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  in  a  disastrous  re- 
pulse. I  learned,  subsequently,  that  the 
assaulting  party  numbered  only  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  and  that  all  but 
nineteen  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  attack,  however,  was  not  so  abso- 
lutely fruitless  as  I  supposed.  A  few 
men  threw  themselves  down,  on  the  edge 
of  the  moat,  behind  the  sand  bags  that 
they  carried,  and,  working  rapidly  and 
skillfully  with  their  intrenching  tools, 
made  a  shelter  which  they  succeeded 
in  holding.  Later  in  the  day  fifty  men 
were  sent  to  their  support ;  in  the  course 
of  the  night  a  trench  was  dug  up  to 
them,  and  they  were  never  afterward  dis- 
lodged. The  net  result,  therefore,  of 
this  particular  assault  was  a  bare  foot- 
hold on  the  counterscarp  of  the  Sung- 
shushan moat 

Owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  field 
of  operations,  I  found  it  practically  im- 
possible to  follow  closely,  through  a 
glass,  the  movements  of  all  the  attacking 
columns.  While  I  was  watching  one, 
another  would  make  its  charge  and  fail, 
or  would  occupy  some  position  and  in- 
stantly disappear  in  the  Russian  trenches 
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that  it  had  captured.  It  was  difficult, 
also,  to  distinguish  the  men  who  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  from  the  men  who  had 
merely  thrown  themselves  down,  under 
slight  cover,  and  were  awaiting  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  for  another  rush.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  column  that  charged  the 
north  fort  of  Keekwan  were  apparently 
killed  by  shrapnel  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes ;  but  I  could  not  be  sure  that  all  the 
prostrate  figures  on  the  hillside  were 
really  disabled  or  dead.  It  was  per- 
fectly evident,  however,  that  the  attempt 
to  storm  the  fort  was  a  failure.  Only  a 
handful  of  men  reached  the  moat,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  all  of  them  who 
remained  on  their  feet  streamed  back 
down  the  hill  and  disappeared  in  the 
advanced  trenches.  The  columns  that 
assaulted  Ehrlungshan  and  the  east  Keek- 
wan fort  I  could  not  see ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Japanese  batteries  continued  to 
bombard  those  positions,  I  concluded 
that  they  were  still  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session. So  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
my  own  observation,  only  one  of  the  six 
simultaneous  attacks  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  that  was  the  one  made  by  a 
small  detachment  of  the  Ninth  Division 
upon  the  P  Fort — a  semi-permanent 
earthwork  situated  between  East  Pan- 


lungshan  and  North  Keekwan.  The  men 
who  charged  this  intrenchment  dropped 
out  of  sight  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  as  none  of  them  came  back,  I  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  able  to  hold  the 
captured  position. 

At  two  o'clock  the  battle  was  appar- 
ently over.  The  slopes  of  Sungshushan 
and  North  Keekwan  were  sprinkled  with 
the  bodies  of  Japanese  dead,  but  I  could 
not  see  a  living  man  in  any  part  of  the 
field.  Our  batteries  were  still  bombard- 
ing the  Russian  line,  and  a  fire  started 
by  their  shells  inside  the  walls  of  Sung- 
shushan was  sending  up  a  dense  cloud 
of  whitish  smoke ;  but  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  a  renewal  of  the  in- 
fantry attack.  The  general  assault,  which 
was  expected  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Port  Arthur,  had  completely  failed,  and 
all  that  the  Japanese  had  to  show  for  a 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  was 
another  intrenched  hill  and  a  precarious 
foothold  on  the  counterscarps  of  two  or 
three  of  the  permanent  forts. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  bitterly  cold 
wind  drove  us  from  our  place  of  obser- 
vation on  the  mountain-top  back  of  Gen- 
eral Nogi's  field  headquarters,  and  with 
feelings  of  profound  disappointment  and 
discouragement  we  started  homeward. 


Ethical  Work  of  the  People's  Institute 
A  People's  Church 

By   Charles   Sprague  Smith 


A YEAR  or  more  after  the  People's 
Institute  had  begun  its  courses 
in  practical  social  science,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  management  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  attempt  the  ex- 
periment of  providing  some  kind  of 
service  on  Sunday  evening  which  should 
attract  the  audiences  already  gathered 
on  other  evenings,  and  give  them  at 
the  same  time  an  ethical  stimulus. 
The  experiment  was  made,  and  it  met 
with  immediate  success — a  success 
which  has  become  greater  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Gradually,  too,  the 
character  of  the  evening  courses  has 
been  changed,  until  now  it  is  quite  fitting 


to  characterize  the  work  as  a  Church  for 
the  People.  On  any  Sunday  evening 
from  November  until  May  the  large  hall 
of  Cooper  Union,  seating  sixteen  hun- 
dred, is  nearly  or  altogether  filled,  and 
not  infrequently  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred are  standing.  The  audience  is 
composed  almost  wholly  of  men.  Out 
of  fifteen  hundred,  the  average  audience, 
there  will  not  be  more  than  seventy-five 
women,  if  as  many. 

The  entire  service  would  be  consid- 
ered in  the  ordinary  church  as  quite 
long,  extending  from  eight  until  ten. 
The  order  of  exercises  is  music,  an- 
nouncements, perhaps  the 
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suitable  poem,  followed  by  music,  then  the 
address  of  the  evening,  again  a  musical 
number,  thereafter  a  free  discussion  last- 
ing from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  at  the  close  a  summing  up,  either 
by  the  chairman  or  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  of  the  lesson  of  the  evening; 
the  whole  ending  with  a  hymn  sung  by 
the  audience  standing.  The  speakers 
are  almost  invariably  clergymen,  but 
represent  all  religious  creeds  save  the 
Catholic,  which  has  for  some  reason  not 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Institute. 
The  only  caution  made  to  the  speakers 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  work  and  char- 
acter of  the  audience  make  it  essential 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  pros- 
elytize, and  the  speaker  should  place 
himself  at  the  ethical  standpoint  common 
to  all  religions,  so  that  his  address  may 
not  offend  Jew  or  Gentile,  believer  in  a 
personal  God  or  unbeliever.  Such  in- 
junction is  not,  however,  intended  to 
limit  the  expression  of  individual  belief, 
and  in  practice  does  not  check  such 
freedom  of  speech.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
common  for  the  speaker  to  make  a  frank 
declaration  of  his  point  of  view,  and 
then  say  that  he  is  not  seeking  to  press 
that  upon  his  audience,  but  rather  to 
convey  the  broader  message  which  such 
a  body  can  receive. 

The  aspect  of  the  audience  from  the 
platform  is  most  inspiring.  All  those 
who  have  had  the  experience  agree  in 
declaring  it  to  be  the  most  interesting 
body,  and  the  most  intelligent,  they  have 
ever  addressed.  All  faces  are  directed 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  toward  the 
speaker,  and  the  attention  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  is  a  very  close  one. 
There  is  no  incitation  to  superfluous 
oratory,  the  entire  influence  of  the  audi- 
ence upon  the  speaker  being  such  as  to 
lead  to  sobriety  of  style,  directness  and 
simplicity  of  speech,  and  to  force  home 
upon  him  that  he  must  be  absolutely 
sure  of  what  he  is  saying,  and  must  use 
entire  sincerity.  The  discussion  follow- 
ing the  address  is  not  without  certain 
inappropriateness  at  times,  certain  stray- 
ing aside,  in  attempts  to  assert  social 
faiths,  or  grasp  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing self;  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
As  a  rule,  the  questions  represent  an 
earnest  desire  to  sound  more  thoroughly 


the  views  advanced  by  the  speaker,  to 
enlarge  knowledge  in  directions  insuffi- 
ciently developed,  to  present  opposing 
points  of  view  in  order  to  discover  which 
is  right.  In  fine,  they  are  rather  the 
expression  of  a  serious-minded  body  of 
men  searching  for  truth.  A  canvass  of 
the  audience  would  show  that  it  comes 
not  from  one  section  of  the  city  alone, 
though  doubtless  a  majority  do  come 
from  the  near  East  Side,  but  many  also 
are  present  from  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey, 
and  beyond  the  Harlem.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anywhere  in  this  country,  at  any 
time,  such  an  audience  has  been  gathered 
for  such  a  purpose,  continuously,  year 
after  year.  Indeed,  it  is  not  known  to 
the  writer  that  anywhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  duplicate  of  this 
audience  can  be  found. 

A  circular-letter  was  recently  sent  to 
some  one  hundred  of  the  leading  clergy- 
men of  the  Greater  City,  asking  for 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  In  so  far  as 
responses  were  returned,  the  testimonies 
agreed  that  in  this  work  the  People's 
Institute  had  solved  a  problem  which 
the  church  had  found  it  impossible  to 
solve.  In  other  words,  while  the  church 
had  been  asking  itself,  How  shall  we  bring 
ethical  and  religious  stimulus  to  those 
who  have  wandered  away  from  the 
churches  ?  and  had  been  unable  to  find 
an  answer,  the  Institute  had  found  the 
answer,  gathering  an  audience  from  just 
this  class,  representing  men  of  every  faith 
and  unfaith.  Some  testimonies  were 
exceedingly  interesting.  One,  from  a 
leading  Episcopal  rector,  I  quote  as  ex- 
ample : 

I  cannot  five  you  a  better  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  you  are  doing  than  by 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  con- 
gregation of,  say,  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  the 
church  on  Sunday  night  We  have  one  of 
the  best  chorus  choirs  in  the  city,  and  I  have 
tried  every  sort  of  device  for  a  popular 
service;  nevertheless,  there  is  very  little 
response. 

The  fact  that  you  can  get  such  a  large 
number  at  the  Cooper  Institute  shows  that 
you  have  got  a  method  of  reaching  a  certain 
class  of  people  in  which  the  Church  fails. 

No  one  expressed  other  than  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  work. 

The  People's  Institute  has  only  the 
borrowed  hall  of  Cooper  Union,  not  too 
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veil  ventilated,  and,  as  fs  well  known, 
without  an  organ.  It  has  had  as  funds 
wherewith  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
work  not  more  than  $650  a  year,  besides 
rental.  The  music  has  been  of  the 
simplest  kind,  usually  a  single  voice  or 
instrument.  Only  recently  has  the  attempt 
been  made  to  introduce  congregational 
singing,  and  of  course,  without  organ 
or  choir,  it  moves  thus  far  haltingly. 
What  would  not  be  the  result  if  a  proper 
home  were  provided  for  this  work  ?  No 
one  who  has  been  present  on  a  Sunday 
evening  and  witnessed  the  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  will 
question  for  an  instant  that  were  there 
an  organ  and  a  well-trained  choir  to  add 
to  the  uplifting  influences  of  the  evening, 
the  audience  would  reach  the  capacity  of 
any  hall  wherein  a  speaker  could  make 
himself  heard.  In  other  words,  New 
York  City  has  in  its  midst,  assembling 
regularly  from  week  to  week,  from  the 
moment  the  elections  are  decided,  and 


until  the  summer  heat  makes  indoor 
evening  life,  in  a  hall  below  the  surface 
of  the  street,  impossible,  a  People's 
Church,  such  as,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  world ;  one  to  which 
leading  pulpit  teachers  of  the  city  bring 
regularly  their  messages ;  and  one  which 
numbers  among  its  congregation  Jew, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Agnostic,  Democrat, 
Republican,  Socialist,  Anarchist  —  all 
inspired  with  the  common  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  and  all  seeking  a  spiritual 
nourishment  which  shall  be  of  service  to 
them  during  the  coming  week.  Without 
a  doubt,  this  People's  Church  is  still  rude 
in  character,  and  the  stranger's  ears 
would  be  offended  by  many  a  jarring 
note.  But  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment ; 
it  has  passed  its  sixth  birthday  ;  and 
through  it,  democracy,  even  in  its  most 
radical  forms,  is  slowly  joining  in  stead- 
fast union  with  much  that  is  sane,  large, 
and  consecrated  in  the  leadership  of  the 
old  churches. 


Sketches  in  a  Children's  Hospital 

By  Margaret  Waldo  Higginson 
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"OW  this,"  said  the  smalt  boy, 
"  this  is  a  ladder,  and  here's 
the  fireman,  and  he's  goin'  up 
it,  see  ?" 

Madly  the  tin  dolly  was  made  to  tear 
up  and  down  the  railing  of  the  cot,  madly 
he  was  made  to  throw  make-believe  water 
on  the  make-believe  flames. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  small  boy,  "  that 
his  uniform  seems  to  be  a-comin'  off  a 
little,  don't  you?  Does  firemen's  uni- 
forms usually  come  off  ?" 

I  could  not  truthfully  say  that  they 
did.  Still,  nothing  could  gainsay  the 
scraps  of  tin  clothing  that  were  scattered 
over  the  bed. 

"  Perhaps,  you  know,"  I  suggested, 
with  a  brilliant  inspiration,  "  perhaps 
the  crackling  of  the  flames  made  pieces 
of  it  melt  and  fall  off,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  small  boy,  delightedly, 
"  that  is  it — the  awful  red  flames  has 
melted  pieces  of  his  uniform,  and  it  has 
fell  off." 

The  dolly  by  this  time,  after  such  fre- 
quent raids  upon  the  fire,  presented  a 


sad  and  woebegone  appearance.  Bits 
of  his  natural  anatomy  showed  in  places 
where  the  tin  covering  had  once  been, 
and  the  holes  in  his  blue  tin  stockings 
were  quite  immodest. 

"  Now,"  said  my  small  friend,  "  I 
think  I  shall  break  his  legs  for  a  change," 
and  forthwith  the  dolly  was  plunged  into 
space — the  awful  space  between  the  bed 
and  the  floor — and  was  picked  up  with 
one  leg  quite  limp. 

"Oh,  poor  dolly,"  I  said,  "just  see 
what  you've  done  to  him  I  The  joint  in  his 
knee  is  all  broken,  and  he'll  have  to  go 
to  the  doctor." 

"Well,"  said  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed,  scornfully,  "  I  hope  he  will  have 
to  go  to  the  doctor.  I  went  to  the  doc- 
tor 1  When  he  has  come  back  from  the 
hospital,  he  and  I  can  'scuss  it  together  1" 
His  eyes  shone  at  the  prospect. 

"  Look  at  that  girl  over  there  on  the 
floor,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly.  "  She's 
breakin'  legs,  too ;  just  look  at  the  way 
she's  firm'  that  doll  around.  I'm  goin' 
to  see  if  I  can't  fire  my  doll  as  hard  as 
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that,"  and  the  long-suffering  doll  was 
again  precipitated  head-foremost  on  the 
unsympathetic  floor. 

I  was  quite  shocked  at  such  hard- 
heartedness,  but  when  I  approached  the 
small  girl  she  greeted  me  with  a  smile 
of  winsome  and  bright-eyed  joyousness. 

"  Just  see,"  she  whispered,  "  this 
dolly's  chippin'  off  awful  fast.  It's  such 
fun  to  see  the  pieces  fly;  look — there 
goes  another  arm  I  Oh,  but  if  I  only 
could  get  her  eyes  out  from  inside  her 
head  I  They  just  rattle — rattle,  hear  'em  ? 
An*  they're  so  round  an'  blue,  they'd  be 
awful  nice  to  suck." 

"  But  pretty  soon  you  won't  have  any 
dolly,"  I  remarked,  disregarding  her 
cannibalistic  desire  for  dolly's  eyes,  "  for 
when  you've  knocked  her  all  to  pieces, 
you  won't  have  anything  to  play  with." 

"Oh,  well,  that  won't  matter,"  the 
lively  little  lady  answered,  cheerfully. 
"  The  picture-books  is  quite  pretty — an' 
their  leaves  come  out  easy — see  I" 

The  maimed  dolly  came  down  with  a 
final  crash,  and  her  poor  head  rolled 
away  under  a  cot.  Her  indifferent  little 
mistress  hobbled  away  after  the  coVeted 
blue  eyes,  which,  carefully  wired  together, 
were  rolling  merrily  down  the  ward. 

An  Italian  baby — bright  of  eye  and 
black  of  hair — was  sobbing  softly  as  a 
nurse  got  him  ready  to  go  home.  His 
father  had  come  for  him,  and  had  said 
that  he  must  go.  It  was  a  bitter  day. 
The  wind  blew  fierce  and  cold,  and  the 
air  was  dark  with  flying  snowflakes. 

"  He  ought  not  to  go,"  said  the  nurse, 
indignantly,  as  she  strapped  and  bound 
the  little  brown  body,  "  and  it's  so  far, 
too,  'way  down  to  the  Cape,  the  man 
says.  The  child's  really  not  well  enough 
to  go." 

I  went  out  to  find  the  father.  He  was 
a  swarthy  Italian,  with  expressive  fingers 
and  uncertain  English. 

"  Si,  Signora,  I  take  care  bambino," 
he  said.  "  His  mother,  she  sick,  she  cry 
for  bambino ;  she  die — maybe — then  no 
bambino." 

The  poor  man's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
He  pulled  an  enormous  red  handker- 
chief out  of  his  pocket  and  dabbed  at 
them  shamefacedly. 

"  But  the  child  is  not  well  enough  to 
go,"  I  entreated;  "he  ought  not  to 


leave  the  hospital.  Think  of  the  bitter 
cold." 

"  His  mother  awful  sick,"  the  Italian 
reiterated,  piteously ;  "  she  die,  she  want 
bambino." 

When  I  went  back  to  the  ward,  the 
baby  was  all  ready  to  go,  and  the  nurse 
was  packing  his  very  minute  bag.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  funny  little  green  plaid 
woolen  coat,  and  a  red  striped  toboggan 
cap  sat  disconsolately  on  his  wobbly 
black  head.  He  was  carried  away  down 
the  ward,  moaning  gently. 

In  the  corner  cot  was  a  little  boy  with 
a  disease  of  the  spine.  He  looked  up  at 
me  curiously. 

"  I'd  like  to  go  home,"  he  said,  wist- 
fully. 

Suddenly  a  tiny  smile  came  over  his 
face. 

"  I've  got  a  elephant  at  home  1"  he 
whispered. 

"  An  elephant  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  What, 
a  live  one  ?" 

He  nodded. 

"  It  must  be  pretty  big  to  keep  in  the 
house,"  I  suggested,  solemnly.  "  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Found  it,"  said  he. 

And  he  turned  his  head  away  and 
refused  to  talk  any  more. 

Then  a  small  boy  of  cheerful  mien 
hailed  me  with  glee.  He  held  up  a  bright 
five-cent  piece  to  my  admiring  gaue. 

"  I  lost  it,"  he  said,  excitedly.  "  Just 
this  momin'.  I  put  it  under  my  piller, 
an'  when  I  was  asleep  it  fell  out  on  the 
floor ;  an'  when  I  woke  up  I  looked — 
an'  I  thought  it  was  a  button  1" 

So  great  was  the  sense  of  triumph 
over  loss  that  whenever  I  passed  he 
called  me  to  listen  to  this  wonderful 
tale,  always  ending,  breathlessly,  with 
"  an'  I  looked — an'  I  thought  it  was  a 
button  1" 

A  child  of  twelve  or  so  with  wide-open 
eyes  and  an  unsmiling  face  called  me  as 
I  passed  her  bed. 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?"  she  said; 
abruptly.  "  People  who  come  here  mostly 
talk  to  the  little  children.    I  feel  lonely.' 

She  had  a  curious  manner — almost 
stern,  it  was  so  abrupt — and  her  eyes 
were  old  and  wise  for  a  child  of  her  age. 

"Look!  The  nurse  gave  me  mis." 
She  held  up  a  little  roll  of  gauze. 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 
I  asked. 
"  Keep  it." 

"Perhaps  you  are  going  to  bandage 
your  dolls  with  it,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  have  no  dolls,"  she  said,  shortly. 

I  was  quite  embarrassed  at  this  out- 
come of  my  thoughtless  question. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  I  said,  somewhat 
feebly,  trying  to  smooth  the  matter  over. 
"I  suppose  you're  much  too  big  for 
dolls." 

"  No,  I'm  not." 

Beside  this  matter-of-fact  young  per- 
son lay  a  small  tin  plate  with  little  scraps 
of  torn  paper  heaped  up  on  it  On  this 
I  centered  my  next  effort. 

"  What  are  these  on  this  plate  ?"  I 
began,  with  a  great  show  of  interest ; 
"  are  they  bread  and  cake  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  distinctly,  with 
a  pause  between  each  word,  therefore 
better  to  appeal  to  my  limited  and  evi- 
dently very  childish  sense  of  understand- 
ing ;  "  they — are — pieces — of — paper." 

After  this  I  felt  so  totally  annihilated 
that  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  the  child 
who  had  desired  to  suck  dolly's  eyes, 
and  two  or  three  other  children  who 
were  convalescing  and  therefore  allowed 
to  run  about  the  ward,  came  up  to  me 
and  invited  me  to  play  "  house." 

The  small  wooden  chairs  were  drawn 
up  around  a  little  table,  and  I,  from  my 
point  of  vantage  on  the  floor,  procured 
recreant  blocks  from  accessible  comers, 
and  set  them  upon  the  table.  A  remark- 
able house  then  having  been  built  of 
them,  I  added  all  the  remains  of  dolls 
which  I  was  able  to  find,  and  we  were 
ready  to  begin. 

The  children  got  up,  walked  around 
to  my  back,  and  knocked  on  it  lustily 
three  times. 

"  Come  in,"  said  I. 

Then  they  "  came  in  "  and  sat  down. 
All  four  children  were  as  serious  as  if 
they  were  at  a  funeral.    No  one  spoke. 

"  It's  a  pleasant  day,  isn't  it  ?"  I  finally 
remarked,  cheerfully. 

Silence. 

«« I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  I  pursued ; 
"  you  see,  I  haven't  been  settled  in  my 
house  long — " 

Here  silence  suddenly  fled. 

"  My,  how  bad  you  keep  your  house  I" 


was  the  first  scathing  remark,  uttered  in 
a  high-pitched  voice  vibrating  with  dis- 
approval. "  Just  look  at  the  things  all 
over  1" 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  meekly,  "but — " 
"  We've  just  come  from  New  York," 

interrupted  another  child,  with  quite  a 

grandiloquent  manner. 
"  Indeed  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  just  this  momin'.  Oh,  it  was 
grand  in  the  train.  The  baby  hollered, 
but  my  mother  let  her  suck  an  orange 
the  last  part  of  the  way." 

Then  a  third  caller  spoke. 

"We're  goin'  to  move  to-day  1"  she 
announced,  triumphantly. 

This  was  the  climax.  There  was 
nothing  further  to  be  imagined  in  the 
children's  minds.  These  topics  were 
their  only  stock  in  trade  in  the  way  of 
polite  conversation. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  begin  over 
again,  another  aspirant  to  the  game  drew 
near,  a  rather  doleful-eyed  little  girl,  with 
the  shortest  skirt  I  have  ever  seen  on 
mortal  child. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  and  call  on 
me,  too,"  I  asked,  "  the  way  the  other 
children  are  doing  ?" 

The  girl  nodded,  and  "  came  in  "  when 
the  others  did,  and,  like  them,  sat  with 
folded  hands  and  dejected  countenances. 

Suddenly  the  newcomer,  out  of  all 
custom,  began  the  conversation. 

"  Does  your  husband  drink  ?"  she 
asked,  distinctly,  with  an  eager  expres- 
sion of  interest 

I  was  so  startled  by  this  query  that  I 
could  not  speak  for  an  instant 

"  Does  your  husband  drink  ?"  was 
repeated  again,  in  a  slightly  louder  voice. 

"Is  that  a  question  that  is  usually 
asked  when  you  go  to  make  a  call?" 
I  said,  in  rather  an  uncertain  voice,  I 
am  afraid. 

It  was  the  child's  turn  to  be  aston- 
ished. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  know  what  you 
mean,  missus.  My  mother,  when  I  go 
callin',  she  tells  me  '  to  behave  like  a 
lady,'  always  '  like  a  lady,'  she  tells  me, 
and  all  the  ladies  I  ever  see  come  to  see 
us,  or  anywheres  round,  what  they  say 
first  is  always,  'Does  your  husband 
drink  ?'  I  was  only  tryin'  to  be  like  a 
lady,  missus." 
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THERE  are  two  antagonistic  con- 
ceptions of  democracy  which 
have  been  struggling  for  as- 
cendency in  this  country  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  in- 
deed before  that  time.  In  attempting 
to  portray  the  contrast  between  the  two, 
partly  the  brevity  of  time,  partly  the 
necessity  for  clearness,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  put  the  antithesis  too  antithetic- 
ally, for  in  point  of  fact  most  Americans 
have  derived  part  of  their  impressions 
from  one  of  these  sources,  and  part  from 
another.  It  would  be  easy,  I  think,  did 
time  allow,  to  show  how  the  struggle 
between  these  two  conceptions  of  democ- 
racy has  gone  all  through  our  National 
history ;  but  time  does  not  allow ;  and 
I  shall  attempt  to-night  simply  to  put 
forth  these  two  antithetic  conceptions  of 
democracy,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clearer  the  principles  of  what  may  be 
called  Puritan  Democracy,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  those  principles  to 
some  of  the  questions  of  our  own  time. 

These  two  forms  of  democracy  have 
been  antagonistic,  not  merely  in  their 
form,  but  in  their  essential  spirit,  as  they 
differed  widely  in  their  origin.  One  was 
brought  to  us  from  France,  the  other 
from  England.  One  was  godless;  the 
other  was  profoundly  religious.  One 
came  from  pagan  sources,  the  other 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  on 
which  the  one  laid  emphasis  was  liberty ; 
the  word  on  which  the  other  laid  empha- 
sis was  law.  The  keyword  for  one  is 
rights;  the  keyword  for  the  other  is 
duties.  The  American  prophet  of  the 
one  was  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  a 
greater  patriot  and  a  greater  philosopher 
than  the  Church  has  usually  allowed 
him  to  be ;  the  prophet  of  the  other  was 
Governor  Bradford,  one  of  the  too  little 
known  fathers  of  our  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

If  I  attempt  to  portray  the  French 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church  (Congregational) ,  Broadway  and  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City,  Sunday  evening,  March  12, 
1905.  Reported  stenographically  for  The  Outlook  by 
Henry  W  inans. 
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conception  of  democracy,  I  must  do  it 
briefly,  imperfectly,  inadequately;  but 
it  is  something  like  this:  Rousseau  was 
not  its  originator,  but  he  was  its  most 
popular  prophet.  Man  in  a  state  of 
nature  was  free ;  in  order  to  get  advan- 
tages of  organization,  men  surrendered 
something  of  their  freedom  and  formed 
governments.  These  governments  are 
founded  on  a  compact.  Government, 
therefore,  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  These  governments,  thus 
founded  on  die  consent  of  the  governed, 
are  necessary,  but  they  are  evils — neces- 
sary evils.  The  less  of  law  the  better ; 
the  more  every  man  can  be  left  to  follow 
his  own  sweet  will  the  better.  This  is 
the  ideal.  Government  has  but  one 
function — to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  individuals  in  the  State ; 
it  has  no  right  to  do  anything  else ;  this 
is  its  whole  end  and  aim..  If  it  goes 
beyond  this,  it  goes  beyond  its  proper 
and  legitimate  sphere ;  save  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  in  which  experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Perhaps  it  may  carry  die  mails,  but  it 
must  carry  nothing  else.  Perhaps  it 
may  educate,  and  yet  education  is  not 
its  function.  Education  is  the  function 
of  the  parent  If  the  parent  cannot  edu- 
cate his  child,  then  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Church ;  if  the  Church  is  not  suffi- 
ciently equipped  to  render  this  benevo- 
lent service  of  educating  the  poor  chil- 
dren, then  the  State  may  educate,  but 
only  because  it  is  cheaper  to  educate 
men  than  it  is  to  allow  them  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  then  to  govern  them. 
The  only  reason  for  maintaining  any 
educational  system  by  the  State  is  the 
economic  and  the  selfish  reason.  It  is 
the  best  way  we  have  of  protecting  our 
persons  and  our  property.  As  for  relig- 
ion, religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
State  ;  religion  is  a  matter  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  God.  The  State  cannot 
be  religious ;  the  State  has  no  relation 
to  religion.  It  is  not  irreligious  or  and-  i 
religious,  it  is  simply  unreligious.  It  is  ' 
a  purely  secular  organism.  Industry  is 
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to  be  organized  on  the  same  basis.  Men 
are  to  be  left  free  from  handicaps  ;  every 
man  is  to  go  into  life  to  get  what  he  can 
out  of  it.  If  society  allows  every  man  to 
go  into  life  and  get  what  he  can  out  of 
it — the  laborer  to  get  what  wages  he  can, 
the  capitalist  to  get  what  capital  he  can, 
each  man  according  to  his  ability — in  the 
war  that  goes  on  between  these  selfish 
interests  there  will  be  evolved,  not  abso- 
lute justice,  but  such  approximation  to 
justice  as  we  can  get  in  this  life.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  the  theory  of  democracy 
that  we  borrowed  from  Rousseau,  and 
that  was  planted  mainly  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  do  not  know  where  a  better 
brief  statement  of  it  is  to  be  found  to- 
day than  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Alabama. 

Puritan  Democracy  is  antagonistic  to 
this  Rousseau  conception  of  democracy 
at  every  stage  of  the  statement  It  dif- 
fers from  it  radically,  fundamentally, 
vitally,  essentially.  I  can  only  point 
out  some  of  the  features  of  this  Puritan 
Democracy ;  I  cannot  even  take  time  to 
cite  authorities  to  show  that  my  inter- 
pretation of  Puritan  Democracy  is  his- 
torically correct.  To  be  brief,  I  must 
be  dogmatic. 

In  the  first  place,  Puritan  Democracy 
assumes  the  splendor  of  law.  In  denies 
that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  was  free. 
It  denies  that  any  compact  was  ever 
made  between  men  out  of  which  a  gov- 
ernment grew.  It  denies  that  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  any  such  compact. 
It  denies  that  government  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  denies  that 
the  function  of  government  is  merely  to 
protect  persons  and  property.  The  fun- 
damental postulate  of  Puritan  Democracy 
is  this :  We  are  born  into  a  world  of  law. 
The  first  thing  that  every  man  has  to  do 
is  to  find  out  what  are  the  laws  of  human 
life  and  submit  his  will  to  them,  because 
those  laws  of  human  life  are  the  laws  of 
God,  and  the  first  duty  every  man  owes  is 
loyalty  to  his  Maker,  to  his  King,  to  his 
Father.  We  are  born  into  a  world  of 
natural  law,  and  all  our  prosperity,  our 
civilization,  our  health  and  wealth  as  a 
community,  rest  on  finding  out  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  and  utilizing 
them,  obeying  them,  and  so  making  them 
obey  us,  getting  control  of  them  because 


we  are  obedient  to  them.  Every  man  is 
born  into  a  world  of  law  as  regards  him- 
self. He  must  find  out  what  are  the 
laws  of  health.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  find 
out  what  are  the  general  laws  of  health  ; 
he  must  find  out  what  are  the  laws  of 
his  own  health,  what  his  brain  can  do, 
and  his  stomach,  and  his  arm,  and  he 
must  adjust  his  place  in  life  to  the  laws 
of  his  own  being.  Law  is  the  splendid 
servant  of  any  man  who  is  obedient  to  it, 
it  is  the  hard  taskmaster  of  any  man 
who  is  disobedient  to  it 

These  laws  are  not  only  individual, 
they  are  not  only  natural ;  they  are  social, 
they  are  economic.  There  is  just  as 
much  a  law  for  the  community  as 
there  is  for  the  individual,  and  we 
must  learn  what  are  these  laws — the  laws 
of  trade,  the  laws  of  justice,  the  laws 
of  economic  organization,  the  laws  of 
political  action.  We  must  understand 
these  laws,  we  must  obey  these  laws,  we 
must  conform  our  life  to  these  laws ;  then 
and  only  then  shall  we  be  a  prosperous 
community.  That  is  not  a  just  govern- 
ment which  rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  that  is  a  just  government 
which  rests  on  the  consent  of  Almighty 
God.  That  only  is#  a  just  government 
which  has  found  out  what  these  divine 
laws  are,  and  conforms  to  them.  A 
government  is  no  more  made  just  because 
the  governed  consent  to  it  than  a  prac- 
tice is  made  healthful  because  the  man 
consents  to  it  He  must  find  out  what 
the  law  is,  and  consent  to  it  if  he  would 
be  healthful;  so  the  community  must 
find  out  what  the  laws  of  God  are  and 
conform  to  them  if  it  would  be  prosper- 
ous. 

Government,  therefore,  has  other  func- 
tions than  merely  that  of  protecting  per- 
sons and  property.  Law  is  not  an  evil ; 
government  is  not  an  evil.  It  is  not 
true,  the  less  law  the  better  the  State. 
Liberty  and  law  are  not  antipodal.  We 
do  not  come  into  liberty  by  setting  aside 
law.  Liberty  is  not  the  right  of  every 
man  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will ;  liberty 
lies  in  living  in  harmony  with  these 
laws,  in  apprehension  of  these  laws,  in 
conformity  to  these  laws,  in  obeying 
these  laws,  and  then  in  making  these 
laws  our  servitors  and  our  upbuilders. 
Obedience  is  the  condition  of  liberty. 
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The  State  is  not  a  mere  congeries  of  in- 
dividuals under  autocratic  dominion ;  it 
is  not  merely  a  congeries  of  individuals 
entered  into  partnership  and  agreeing  to 
do  certain  things.  The  State  is  itself  a 
person,  with  all  the  powers  and  attributes 
and  qualities  of  personality.  It  must 
have  intelligence  and  conscience  and  will ; 
it  must  have  a  common  intelligence  and 
a  common  conscience  and  a  common  will. 
This  person  that  we  call  the  State  or 
the  Nation,  equipped  with  conscience 
and  with  intelligence  and  with  will,  may 
do  whatsoever  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  God  that  will  serve  its  interest. 
It  is  not  confined  merely  to  protecting 
persons  and  property ;  it  may  build  ships, 
organize  railroads,  carry  mails,  admin- 
ister a  telegraph  or  an  express  company, 
or  a  water  department,  or  a  lighting 
plant  in  a  city;  it  may  maintain  con- 
certs in  the  park  of  a  great  city,  may 
regulate  the  buildings  in  the  city  so  as 
to  prevent  selfishness  from  crushing  out 
the  lives  of  the  poor,'  may  do  whatever 
it  thinks  wise  and  prudent  to  do  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  I  am 
not  discussing  what  is  wise,  is  prudent ; 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  city  to  light 
itself  or  to  hire  a  corporation  to  light  it, 
to  provide  its  own  water  or  buy  it,  to 
own.  and  operate  its  subway  or  leave  it 
to  a  corporation  to  build  and  operate  it. 
These  questions  I  do  not  discuss;  I 
simply  say  that  Puritan  Democracy  affirms 
the  right  of  a  State  to  do  whatsoever  in 
these  respects  the  State  'finds  for  the 
common  interest ;  for  the  State  is  a  great 
organic  person,  and  it  has  a  right  to  do 
for  itself  as  a  whole  whatever  it  finds  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  itself  as  a  whole, 
provided  it  acts  within  the  domain  of 
divine  law. 

Not  only  that:  this  government  is 
divine  only  as  and  because  it  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  divine  government  and  a 
part  of  the  divine  government  of  God 
and  tributary  to  the  divine  government, 
deriving  its  authority  from  God.  It  is 
a  good  government,  a  wise  government, 
a  right  government,  just  in  so  far  as  it 
apprehends  what  is  the  work  of  God  in 
the  world ;  and,  primarily,  the  work  of 
God  in  the  world  is  a  redemptive  work. 
God  is  governing  the  world  to  make  the 
world  better ;  he  is  governing  the  world 


to  redeem  men  from  sin  and  ignorance, 
from  crime  and  from  misery,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  human  government  to  do 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
powers.  Government  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion simply  to  protect  persons  and  prop- 
erty. It  is  an  organization  of  men  de- 
riving their  rights,  their  responsibilities, 
and  their  duties  from  God,  and  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  to  carry  out  that 
government  of  theirs  as  God  is  carrying 
out  his  government,  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind. 

Every  good  government  is  a  paternal 
government  It  is  often  said  that  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  democracy  and 
paternal  government  Not  true.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  Russia  is  a  pa- 
ternal government  Not  true.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  paternal 
government  ?  First :  father  and  mother, 
as  supposedly  wiser  members  of  the 
family,  govern  the  children.  Second, 
they  govern  those  children  for  the  chil- 
dren's benefit  Third :  they  so  govern 
them  as  to  make  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  self-governing.  No 
family  is  founded  on  lines  of  divine 
righteousness  if  it  does  not  have  all  these 
three  characteristics ;  if  the  wisdom  and 
the  strength  of  the  father  and  mother  are 
not  put  at  the  service  of  the  children, 
and  if  they  are  not  so  put  at  the  service 
of  the  children  that  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  the  children  shall  themselves 
become  self-governing.  Is  that  true  of 
Russia  ?  Is  she  governing  her  overtaxed 
peasantry  for  their  benefit  ?  Is  she  ad- 
ministering law  and  justice  in  Finland  in 
order  to  promote  self-government  in  Fin- 
land ?  Is  that  what  she  has  been  doing 
in  Poland? 

We  have  some  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  negroes  in  this  country.  What  shall 
we  do  with  them?  There  are  three 
things  that  we  may  do.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  put  the  manacles  on  their 
wrists.  We  may  say,  You  shall  work 
without  wages.  That  is  slavery.  Or, 
when  we  have  taken  the  manacles  off 
their  wrists,  we  may  say,  We  need  cooks 
in  our  homes  and  laborers  in  our  cotton- 
fields  and  in  our  factories,  and  we  must 
shape  our  systems  of  education  so  as  to 
get  cooks  in  our  homes,  laborers  in  oar 
cotton-fields  and  in  our  factories.  In 
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other  words,  we  may  say,  We  will  admin- 
ister the  government  over  this  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  negroes  for  our  benefit. 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  strike 
off  all  manacles ;  we  may  say  to  the 
negro,  You  are  free,  you  may  do  what 
any  one  else  may  do,  you  may  go  where 
any  one  else  may  go,  you  may  shift  for 
yourself.  Or,  finally,  we  may  say,  We 
are  rich  and  you  are  poor,  we  are  strong 
and  you  are  weak,  we  are  wise  and  you 
are  ignorant,  we  have  eight  centuries  of 
education  behind  us  and  you  have  only 
the  education  of  barbarism  and  of  slav- 
ery behind  you,  and  we  will  use  our 
wealth  and  our  intelligence  and  our 
strength  to  lift  you  up  and  make  self- 
governing  men  and  women  of  you.  The 
first  is  pagan ;  the  second  is  individual- 
istic ;  the  third  is  Puritan. 

We  have  sailed  across  the  sea  and 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Philippines, 
or  they  have  taken  possession  of  us — 
whichever  you  please.    What  shall  we 
do  ?    We  may  say,  We  have  gotten  some 
more  territory,  we  will  govern  it  for  our 
benefit ;  we  will  cut  down  these  trees  and 
open  these  mines  and  administer  this 
property  to  see  what  commercial  advan- 
tages we  can  get  out  of  it  for  the  Amer* 
ican  people ;  we  will  let  their  goods  come 
in  free  into  our  country  if  we  think  that 
is  for  our  advantage,  and  we  will  put  a 
tariff  upon  their  goods  and  shut  them 
out  if  we  think  that  is  to  our  advantage ; 
we  will  govern  them  for  ourselves.  That 
is  pagan.    Or  we  may  say,* We  will  sail 
away  and  leave  them  to  themselves ;  we 
will  toss  them  back  into  the  chaos  from 
which  they  came  forth,  and  leave  them 
to  administer  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  way.    That  is  individualistic.  Or 
we  may  say,  We  will  protect  them  and 
educate  them ;  we  will  give  them  the 
advantage  of  our  markets  and  of  our 
protecting  flag ;  we  will  do  for  them  all 
that  is  necessary  to  develop  their  man- 
hood ;    and  all  the  time  we  will  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  this  one  thing: 
How  shall  we  make  this  people  a  self- 
governing  people  ?   That  is  Puritan  De- 
mocracy.   Of  those  three  methods,  the 
first  exploitation,  the  second  desertion, 
the  third  redemption,  the  redemptive 
method  is  the  Puritan  method.    I  know 
that  there  are  men  who  say,  A  democracy 


cannot  do  this ;  we  will  hand  them  over 
to  England — England  can  do  it ;  or  to 
the  Japanese — they  are  a  bright  people, 
they  can  do  it;  but  we  cannot  do  it. 
If  that  be  true — no,  I  will  not  even  enter- 
tain that  as  a  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  true. 
With  all  the  blots  on  our  history,  there 
has  never  been  a  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  that  has  done  such  splendid 
redemptive  work  for  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  and  the  outcast  as  America. 
It  has  set  the  slaves  free,  at  an  untold 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure ;  it  has  taken 
the  half-educated  and  the  poor  from 
across  the  sea,  and  when  they  have  come 
in  it  has  said,  You  may  have  our  land 
for  nothing  for  a  homestead,  you  may 
enter  our  schools,  you  may  come  into 
our  factories  and  railroads  and  share 
equally  with  us  in  all  the  advantages  of 
our  wealth.  There  has  never  been  a 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  has 
shown  as  much  redemptive  power  in  it, 
with  all  its  faults,  as  this  American 
Democracy,  this  Puritan  Democracy. 

It  cannot  accomplish  this  mission 
without  religion.  The  State  must  be  a 
religious  State.  For  consider  what  are 
the  functions  of  a  State.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Is  not  that  a 
religious  function  ?  Second,  die  admin- 
istration of  mercy.  Modem  penology 
makes  the  prison  into  a  penitentiary,  and 
the  county  jail  into  a  reform  school.  Is 
not  reforming  men  and  making  good 
men  out  of  bad  men  a  religious  function  ? 
Thirdly,  education.  Educating  the  great 
mass  of  people  in  our  country  into  man- 
hood— is  not  that  a  religious  function  ? 
The  three  great  functions  of  the  State — 
justice,  mercy,  education — are  all  three 
religious  functions. 

It  is  sometimes  said  this  Nation  is  not 
a  religious  Nation,  for  it  has  no  estab- 
lished Church.  If  church  and  religion 
are  synonymous,  then  Russia  is  a  great 
deal  more  religious  than  America,  for  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  thoroughly  churched, 
after  its  fashion.  Men  call  this  the  age 
of  skepticism,  and  they  point  back  across 
the  centuries  to  the  age  of  faith.  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  that  was  the  age  of 
faith — I  think  not ;  perhaps  this  is  the 
age  of  skepticism — I  think  not;  but  if 
this  is  die  age  of  skepticism  and  that  is 
the  age  of  faith,  there  is  in  skepticism 
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more  religion  than  in  faith.  There  is 
more  religion  in  an  age  that  arms  itself 
for  a  four  years'  crusade  to  emancipate 
men  from  slavery  than  in  an  age  that 
arms  itself  for  a  crusade  to  emancipate 
an  empty  tomb  from  the  Mohammedan. 
There  is  more  religion  in  an  age  which 
sets  itself  to  cure  ignorance  and  super- 
stition by  taxing  itself  for  universal  sys- 
tems of  education  than  in  an  age  which 
undertakes  to  cure  ignorance  and  super- 
stition by  sending  an  Armada  into  the 
Northern  Sea  to  overrun  England  and 
crush  out  its  right  of  free  thinking. 
There  is  more  religion  in  an  age  that 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  look  with  uncon- 
cern across  the  narrow  sea  that  separates 
itself  from  Cuba,  leaving  her  sons  under 
the  tread  of  despotism,  but  sets  Cuba 
free,  than  in  an  age  that  sings  the  Te 
Deum  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. If  we  judge  the  age  by  its  con- 
formity to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  is  a  religious  age  and  this  is 
a  religious  Nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  a  church 
of  Christ,  what  the  function  of  a  Puritan 
church,  in  such  an  age,  and  inheriting 
such  a  public  faith  from  the  fathers? 
The  primitive  church  undertook  to  gov- 
ern :  it  was  compelled  to  govern ;  for  the 
corruption  of  Rome  was  so  great  that 
governors  could  not  be  found  who  would 
administer  the  State  affairs  with  any 
kind  of  tolerable  administration,  and  the 
priests  and  the  bishops  had  to  become 
sharers  in  the  civic  government.  The 
primitive  church  was  a  great  charitable 
organization;  for  in  pagan  Rome  there 
were  no  charitable  organizations,  there 
was  no  charity  in  any  broad,  large  sense 
of  that  term,  and  the  church  had  not  only 
to  preach  charity  and  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  charity,  but  to  administer  the 
charity.  The  church  was  the  educator; 
for  there  was  not  any  provision  whatever 
for  the  education  of  the  common  people 
in  the  Roman  Empire  except  the  syna- 
gogue schools  in  Palestine;  and  the 
church,  going  into  the  Roman  world  and 
carrying  the  synagogue  schools  with 
it,  developed  a  system  of  education  that 
for  centuries  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  church. 

Now  that  is  all  gone.    The  church 


does  not  any  longer  govern,  nor  carry  on 
the  great  charities,  nor  carry  on  our  great 
educational  system.  And  so  there  are 
men  and  women  who  say  the  work  of 
the  church  is  done.  It  seems  to  me 
it  never  was  so  great  as  it  is  to-day ;  for 
what  the  church  has  to  do  to-day  is  to 
inspire  all  citizens  of  this  great  common- 
wealth with  the  sense  of  justice  and 
piety  and  liberty  that  will  make  the 
State  itself  the  administrator  of  justice 
and  charity  and  education.  The  way 
to  get  the  ear  of  the  workingman  is  to 
speak  with  more  frankness  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  are  already  in  the  church. 
I  read  now  and  again  in  the  newspapers 
that  our  best  citizens  take  no  interest  in 
politics.  I  deny  it.  The  man  of  wealth, 
of  culture,  of  education,  of  social  posi- 
tion, who  takes  no  interest  in  politics 
is  not  one  of  our  best  citizens,  he 
is  one  of  our  worst.  The  apathy  of 
the  men  who  sit  in  our  church  pews 
is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion in  our  civic  government.  Do  you 
not  think  so  ?  Well,  you  think  it  is  so 
in  Philadelphia,  whether  you  think  it  is 
so  in  New  York  or  not.  The  church 
has  to  teach  every  man  that  every  other 
man  is  his  brother.  It  has  to  teach  that 
charity  is  not  to  be  given  out  in  driblets, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  the  animating  princi- 
ple and  spirit  of  the  life.  It  is  to  teach, 
not  that  there  should  be  no  competition, 
but  that  the  competition  should  be  in 
service,  not  in  acquisition,  and  that  every 
man  should  compete  with  his  neighbor 
in  the  great  endeavor  to  make  his  busi- 
ness industries  and  his  daily  tasks  up- 
building and  redeeming  to  his  fellow- 
men.  It  has  to  inspire  the  whole  com- 
munity with  such  a  public  conscience 
as  has  been  described  to  us  here  to- 
night, so  that  the  public  school  shall 
become  a  religious  school ;  not  a  Catho- 
lic school,  nor  a  Congregational  school, 
nor  an  Episcopal  school,  nor  a  Protest- 
ant school,  but  a  Christian  school. 
"  Education,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "  in- 
volves " — I  quote  the  substance,  not  the 
exact  words — "  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  I  include 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  a  loving 
and  earnest  desire  to  live  in  conformity 
with  those  laws."  What  is  that  but 
religion  I  "  An  earnest  and  loving  desire 
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to  live  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature  " — that  is,  with  the  laws  of  God. 
And  this  is  a  greater  work  than  any  the 
church  has  had  to  do  in  the  past.  To 
fill  this  whole  community,  this  Nation, 
this  State,  this  commercial  Corinth  of 
our  country  here  in  New  York,  with  such 
a  spirit  of  justice  that  corruption  shall 
be  crushed  out  of  the  public  places, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  charity  that  all 
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business  shall  endeavor  to  make  men 
rich  and  no  man  poor,  with  such  a  spirit 
of  the  truly  higher  education  that  our 
whole  school  system  shall  lift  men  up 
into  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bring 
them  to  the  stature  of  God's  own  Son — 
this  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  church ; 
this,  or  something  like  this,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  message  of  Puritan  Democ- 
racy. 


Education  in  Religion  and  Morals 


Education  in  Religion  and  Morals' 


PROFESSOR  COE  tells  us  that 
both  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion are  at  present  in  a  transitional 
state.  While  the  latter  is  less  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  line  of  progress,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  other.  The  solution  of  the 
social  troubles  of  our  time  seems  more 
hopeful  in  the  education  of  the  young  to 
a  truly  social  spirit  than  in  correcting 
the  militant  temper  of  combatants.  The 
chief  task  both  of  the  public  school  and 
the  church  school  is  not  to  impart  infor- 
mation, but  to  develop  self-adjustment 
to  sound  community  life  in  the  carrying 
on  of  appropriate  community  tasks.  The 
strategic  point  is  the  element  of  fellow- 
ship— fellowship  in  obedience,  in  labor, 
in  play,  and  in  worship — in  the  campaign 
for  personal  and  social  righteousness  to 
which  Jesus  summons.  In  such  com- 
radeship between  the  older  and  the 
younger  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
life  is  to  be  perpetuated  through  succes- 
sive generations,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Christianity  contains  the  organic  prin- 
ciple of  civilization — an  idea  which  the 
churches  themselves  have  not  yet  fully 
grasped. 

Thus,  as  Professor  Coe  makes  plain, 
there  is  really  no  ground  of  conflict 
between  secular  and  religious  education, 
whatever  be  the  contrast  between  them, 
present  and  past.  If  religion  demands 
submission  to  authority,  so  does  society 
itself.  The  question  is  as  to  the  sort 
and  the  seat  of  the  authority.  This  is 
in  our  higher  nature,  in  which  a  divine 
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voice  utters  its  judgments  and  demands. 
Such  authority  is  essential  to  the  educa- 
tion that  aims  to  secure  the  free  expres- 
sion of  what  is  best  in  its  pupils.  Freedom 
is  realized  only  in  the  active  expression 
of  one's  higher  self.  As  to  the  mooted 
question  of  religion  in  the  public  schools, 
Professor  Coe  thinks  that  this  will  be 
quickly  solved  when  the  family  and  the 
church  have  been  roused  to  due  culti- 
vation of  their  own  educational  fields. 
"  Our  immediate  need,"  he  says,  "  is  to 
secure  a  neighborly  and  national  relig- 
ious consciousness  with  respect  to  the 
essential  aims  of  education  " — and  this 
will  be  perfectly  compatible  with  our 
national  principle  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State. 

The  modern  public  school  derives 
existence  from  the  mediaeval  church 
school,  and  aims  to  prepare  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  the  other  aimed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Each 
has  developed  in  its  own  way ;  each  has 
felt  the  breath  of  the  modem  spirit :  it 
now  seems  possible  for  the  idea  of  relig- 
ious education  to  be  so  modernized  that 
their  antagonism  may  end.  So-called 
secular  education  may  be  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit  and  influence,  while  relig- 
ious education  may  be  conformed  to  the 
scientific  methods  of  secular  schools. 
For  it  is  apparent  that  modem  educa- 
tional reform  has  been  working  out  some 
pedagogical  aspects  of  Christianity,  such 
as  these :  that  essentially  human  life  is 
the  inner  life ;  that  this  is  mainly  in 
lightness  of  purpose  and  sympathetic 
social  interest;  that  this  inner  disposi- 
tion must  express  itself  in  befitting  con- 
duct; that  true  freedom  is  realized  in 
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self-restraint  and  obedience  to  law.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  religious 
education,  as  Professor  Coe  points  out, 
is  in  its  recognition  of  the  entire  person- 
ality of  the  pupil,  the  whole  content  of 
civilization,  and  the  complete  ideal  of 
life.  And  this  must  also  be  the  control- 
ling aim  of  education  in  its  secular 
aspect,  so  far  as  it  is  to  attain  success. 

The  main  interest  of  Professor  Coe's 
exposition  of  principles  and  methods  is 
for  a  better  realization  of  them  by  the 
agencies  avowedly  concerned  with  relig- 
ious education — the  family,  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  Christian  college  and  academy, 
the  church.  He  lays  strong  emphasis 
especially  on  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  these  have  not  yet  made  due  ac- 
count of — namely,  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
immanent  in  humanity  is  immanent  in 
every  child,  and  that  the  effort  of  the 
educator  largely  consists  in  removing 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  God  upon  the 
reason  and  will,  and  opening  the  natural 
channels  of  his  educative  influences. 
Education  aims  at  the  adjustment  of  life 
to  its  environment,  but  all  that  is  called 
our  environment  is  included  in  God,  in 
whom  all  live.  So  far,  then,  as  educa- 
tion is  complete,  it  is  necessarily  and 
fundamentally  religious.  Man  and  nature 
are  simply  divine  agencies  in  an  evolu- 


tionary process,  whose  influences  proceed 
from  die  Supreme  Educator,  God. 

What  still  hinders  this  fundamental 
conception  from  full  effectiveness  as  a 
regulative  ideal  is  the  pull  of  obsolescent 
theological  traditions.  The  doctrine 
which  regarded  children  as  a  viper's 
brood,  and  by  its  denial  of  religious 
nature  frustrated  religious  education,  has 
been  largely  put  away.  But  there  is  still  a 
misconception  of  regeneration  as  a  divine 
work  outside  and  independent  of  natural 
processes,  which  hinders  effective  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  child  has  a 
religious  nature,  which  it  is  for  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  grace  to  awaken  and 
develop.  Evil  tendencies  are  also  there, 
but  a  wise  educational  method  will  reveal 
the  child  to  himself  as  really  interested 
in  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

These  underlying  principles  receive 
in  various  lines  a  practical  application, 
fruitful  both  in  the  presentation  of  sound 
methods  and  the  criticism  of  unsound. 
The  treatment  of  the  problem  in  hand 
is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  good  psy- 
chological and  pedagogical  practice. 
The  whole  work,  a  worthy  complement 
to  Professor  Coe's  previous  publication 
on  "  The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind," 
is  vitalizing  and  illuminating  in  its  char- 
acter and  effect 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net" 


.Squity  of  an  Humble  Supplication  (The). 
By  John  Penry.  (1587.)  Reprinted  from  the  Copy 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Edited  with  a  Preface 
by  Alex.  J.  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  The  Congrega- 
tional H  istorical  Society,  1905,  London,  England. 
Shx8Xin.  55  pages. 

American  Abelard  and  Heloise  (An).  By 
Mary  Ives  Todd.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York. 
5x7fcin.  337  pages.  »1.50. 

American  Thoroughbred  (The).  By  Charles 
E.  Trevathan.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  554  x8&  in.  495  pages.   $2,  net. 

Boys  of  Bob's  Hill  (The).  By  Charles  Pierce 

Burton.  Illustrated.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.   5X7)4  in.   182  pages.  »U5. 

The  boy  bandits  of  Bob's  Hill  (Massachu- 
setts) are  such  real  boys  that  we  are  vexed 
with  the  injudicious  elder  who  has  "  edited  " 
into  this,  their  "  Secretary's  "  report,  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  that  no  authentic  boy 


bandit  could  have  written.  Otherwise  we 
approve. 

Burden  Bearing  and  Other  Sermons.  By 

John  Rhey  Thompson.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York.  454X754  in.  261  pages.  75c.,  net 

Christian  Giving.  By  Rev.  Charles  William 
Harshman,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  Jennings  8c  Graham, 
Cincinnati.  454x6  in.  118  pages.  25c,  net. 

Clef  d'Or  (La)  and  Les  Pleches  Magiques. 

By  Jeanne  Mairet.  Edited  by  Edith  Healy.  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  4XX7X  in.  131 
pages- 
Converted  Catholic  (The).  Vol.  XXI.  Janu- 
ary to  December.  1904.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
A.  O'Connor.  Published  by  James  A.  O'Connor, 
New  York  City.  Subscription  price  per  year,  (1. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Artday 
(1778-1840) .  Edited  by  her  Niece,  Charlotte  Bar- 
rett. Vol.  IV.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
554X9  in.  510  pages.  »2J0. 
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Deluge  and  Its  Cause  (The).  By  Isaac 
Newton  Vail.  Illustrated.  Isaac  N.  Vail,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  4x6)4  in-  133  pages.  Paper  bound,  65c. 

Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English 
(A) :  Abridged  from  the  Seven-Volume  Work 
Entitled  "  8 lane  and  It*  Analogue*."  By  John 
S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co,  New  York.   $2.50,  net 

This  is  an  abridgment  from  the  exceedingly 
thorough  work  in  seven  volumes  by  the  same 
authors.  Both  of  themt  and  more  especially 
perhaps  Mr.  Henley,  evidently  undertook  the 
enormous  task  of  collating  slang  expressions 
and  their  analogues  in  English  and  American 
usage,  with  a  love  for  the  task  because  of  its 
queer  and  curious  associations.  For  most 
readers  the  original  work  is  not  available  be- 
cause of  its  cost  and  size,  and  for  ordinary  use 
the  present  book  is  ample.  Many  people  will 
be  surprised  to  find  from  the  hst  of  books 
which  precedes  this  dictionary  that  there  have 
been  more  than  fifty  books  which  deal  either 
entirely  or  in  part  with  slang  phrases,  and 
that  the  first  of  these  dates  as  far  back  as 
1440. 

Divine  Opportunity  (The).  Sermons  Preached 

by  F.  B.  Stockdale.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
4&x7J4in.  136  pages.  50c.,  net. 

Essays.  By  the  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
K.G.   Foreign  Politic*.  Biographical.    E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co,  New  York.  5x8  in.  $2,  net,  per 
vol. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Essays  in  Puritanism.  By  Andrew  Mac- 
nhail.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston.  5x8  in. 
339  pages,  fl-50,  net. 
These  essays  are  bright,  readable,  entertain- 
ing, but  they  are  also  sometimes  smart  and  a 
trifle  flippant  in  style,  and,  in  their  dealing 
with  philosophical  thought,  superficial.  There 
is  little  to  indicate  that  the  author  has  made 
what  could  justly  be  called  a  study  of  Puri- 
tanism. His  view,  no  less  than  his  style,  is 
journalistic.  H  is  interpretation  of  Calvinism 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  that 
of  Froude  in  his  Essay  on  John  Calvin,  or 
that  of  Martineau  in  his  characterization  of 
the  older  cognate  view,  that  of  Augustine ; 
nor  is  his  interpretation  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards to  be  compared  with  that  of  Professor 
A.  V.  G.  Allen.  His  treatment  of  Transcen- 
dentalism is  not  much  better.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  a  sentimentalism  in  New  England 
Transcendentalism  which  deserves  the  au- 
thor's satire,  but  there  was  much  more.  In 
its  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  an 
older  Puritanism,  in  its  substitution  of  intui- 
tionalism for  rationalism,  it  was  a  real  con- 
tribution to  intellectual  progress.  The  man 
who  could  write,  "  There  used  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  theology  had  something  to  do 
with  religion,"  and  again, "  The  trouble  about 
all  revelations  is  that  they  reveal  so  very 
little  that  people  of  plain  common  sense  can 
understand,"  is  not  to  be  taken  very  serious- 
ly. Probably  he  does  not  intend  to  be  so 
taken.  Whether  he  writes  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, John  Winthrop,  or  Margaret  Fuller, 
whether  of  Calvinism,  Puritanism,  or  Tran- 
scendentalism, he  writes  airily.  The  result 
on  the  reader  is  entertainment  or  irritation ; 


which  of  the  two  will  depend  largely  on  the 
reader's  temperament.  When,  however,  the 
author  gets  away  from  philosophy,  he  does 
better  work.  His  sketch  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
life  is  vital,  interesting,  and,  in  spite  of  some 
ambition  to  write  smartly,  in  the  main  fair- 
minded. 

Essays  on  Freethinking  and  Plainapeaking. 

By  Leslie  Stephen.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  5Xx8Hin.  410 pages.  Si. 

This  book,  uniform  with  preceding  volumes 
of  Mr!  Stephen's  Essays,  contains  nine 
chapters  which  originally  appeared  in  "  The 
Quarterly  Review.  They  were  printed  in 
book  form  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  that 
publication  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
out  of  print  The  editor  truly  says  that 
these  essays  are  even  exceptionally  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Stephen's  method  ana  thought 
Without  by  any  means  indorsing  the  conclu- 
sions reached  t>y  this  acute  thinker,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  he  writes  with  courtesy 
to  opponents,  with  respect  for  opinions  from 
which  he  differs,  and  always  with  grace  and 
force.  Four  of  the  essays  deal  with  subjects 
connected  with  theology  and  religious  belief 
in  their  bearing  on  human  society ;  the  others 
are  casual  or  occasional  papers  called  out  by 
literary  or  historical  events  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  but  still  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Far  Eastern  Tropics  (The):  Studies  in  the 


Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  book 
originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in 
The  OuUook.  Our  readers  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ireland  in  his 
studies  of  the  governments  and  commercial 
conditions  of  the  Eastern  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
United  States  has  faithfully  collected  data 
of  serious  and  permanent  value.  His  visit 
to  the  Far  East  was  not  like  the  rapid  jour- 
neys of  many  travelers  who  skim  the  surface 
and  write  books  of  mere  description.  He 
spent  many  months  in  this  undertaking,  in' 
part  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  desired  a  special  and  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  matters  involved. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  else  can  be 
found  so  many  facts,  or  facts  so  clearly  stated, 
about  the  particular  places  and  problems 
concerned  as  are  gathered  in  this  book.  The 
articles  have  been  revised  since  their  appear- 
ance in  journalistic  form,  and  the  concluding 
chapter  particularly  has  been  rewritten  with 
a  view  to  the  latest  development  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  colonies  and  dependencies.  A 
specially  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
new  map  of  Southeastern  Asia  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ireland  himself.  The  chapters  on  the 
Philippine  Islands  are,  of  course,  of  special 
interest  to  American  readers.  Mr.  Ireland 
argues  that  the  Philippines  are  exactly  in  the 
same  category  as  all  other  tropical  depend- 
encies, and,  in  his  view,  that  therefore  the 
people  are  incapable  of  independent  govern- 
ment  He  admires  what  he  regards  as  the 
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disposition  of  the  American  people  to  accept 
hope  rather  than  experience  as  the  basis  of 
their  policy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on 
this  very  point  The  Outlook  editorially  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Ireland,  and  said :  "  The 
American  believes  that  every  race  of  man  in 
every  land  and  in  every  climate  can  become 
in  time  'a  creature  of  schools,  ballot-boxes, 
and  free  political  institutions.'  That  is  more 
than  a  political  opinion  bred  in  the  school  of 
experience ;  it  is  more  than  a  political  con- 
viction born  with  the  birth  of  the  Nation ;  it 
is  a  spiritual  faith.  ...  No  arguments  can 
shake  their  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
of  the  Filipino  people  a  people  of  schools, 
ballot-boxes,  and  free  institutions."  In  reply 
to  this  Mr.  Ireland  says :  "  The  view  of  The 
Outlook  which  I  have  quoted  above  repre- 
sents a  deliberate  renunciation  of  the  lessons 
of  history  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  a  National 
sentiment  developed  and  fostered  under  cir- 
cumstances as  widely  different  from  any 
which  have  ever  existed  or  ever  can  exist  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  faith 
great  enough  to  move  mountains ;  and  it  is 
a  view  which  I  can  respect  without  being 
able  to  yield  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  ac- 
quiescence." We  believe  that  the  American 
people  share  our  faith,  and  that  the  progress 
already  made  in  the  Philippines  justifiesboth 
hope  and  faith. 

Polks  Next  Door :  The  Log  Book  of  a  Ram- 
bler. By  W.  A.  CrofTut.  Illustrated.  (Third 
Edition  j  The  Eastside  Publishing  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  5x8  in.  373  pages. 

Freedom  of  Life  (The).  By  Annie  Payson 
Call.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7)4  in. 
211  pages.   $1.25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Horse  (The).   By  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts. 

Illustrated.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

4)4x7  in.  401  pages,  fl-25.net. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  had  charge  of 
the  agricultural  department  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  has  written  extensively  on  agri- 
cultural topics.  The  present  book  includes 
an  account  of  the  development  of  the  horse 
from  early  times  and  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved breeds ;  a  description  of  kinds  and 
grades  of  horses  now  in  use ;  a  careful  study 
of  the  different  gaits  and  paces  of  the  horse ; 
and  many  chapters  dealing  with  the  most 
approved  and  practicable  methods  of  train- 
ing, feeding,  driving,  breeding,  and  caring 
for  horses.  The  book  has  unquestioned 
value,  and  contains  in  compact  form  but  in 
clear  language  much  that  is  valuable. 

House  that  Jack  Built  (The).  By  Wesley 
Johnston.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  4)4x7% 
in.  253  pages. 

Introduction   to  Analytic   Geometry.  By 

Percey  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  Sullivan 
Gale,  Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5)4x8*  in. 
217  pages.  $13$. 

Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat'*  Wife.  By 

Mary  King_  Waddington.    Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5)4x8)4  in.  324 
pages.   $2.50,  net. 
The  second  volume  of  Madame  Wadding- 
ton's  Letters  covers  a  greater  surface  of 


society,  so  to  speak,  than  the  first  volume, 
and  seems  at  first  glance  to  lack  a  little  of 
the  continuity  which  gave  "  Letters  of  a 
Diplomat's  Wife  "  a  unity  unusual  in  such 
collections  of  letters.  What  the  later  volume 
lacks  in  unity  it  amply  makes  up  in  variety. 
The  letters  are  full  of  descriptions  of  prom- 
inent and  interesting  personages :  ministers 
of  state,  kings,  queens,  princes,  popes,  men 
of  letters,  artists,  Americans,  Italians,  French- 
men, Russians,  of  every  degree  and  kind,  all 
sketched  lightly  and  yet  with  a  firm  hand. 
Madame  Waddington  writes  familiarly,  but 
her  books  are  singularly  free  from  trivialities 
and  gossip,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  any- 
thing like  malice  or  scandal.  Madame  Wad- 
dington had  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  girlhood 
in  Rome.  When  she  returned  to  that  city  in 
1880.  not  long  after  the  retirement  of  M. 
Waddington  from  the  Premiership  of  France, 
she  found  in  Rome  as  in  Florence  a  group  of 
old  friends  and  a  larger  group  of  new  ones. 
She  had  audiences  with  two  Popes,  Leo 
XIII.  and  Pius  X.  She  has  many  impres- 
sions of  the  beautiful  Queen  Margherita  and 
of  King  Humbert.  She  describes  the  Dow- 
ager Queen  as  a  charming  woman  who  talked 
simply  about  her  own  children  and  was  the 
soul  of  courtesy  and  consideration.  The 
Letters  cover  a  period  of  five  months  in  1880 
and  another  period  of  three  months  almost 
twenty-five  years  later. 

Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  Edited  by 
Francis  Hovey  Stoddard,  Ph.D.  (The  Gateway 
Series  of  English  Texts.)  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  4x6)4  in.  550  pages. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (The).  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott-  Edited  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden, 
Ph.D.  (The  Gateway  Series.)  The  Amaican 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  4J<x6)4  in.  250  pages. 

Matrimonial  Bureau  (The).  By  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Harry  P.  Taber.  Houghton,  Mifflin* 
Co.,  Boston.  4)4X7)4  in.  282  pages.  $1.50. 

A  book  of  the  slightest  sort,  hardly  comedy, 
more  accurately  described  perhaps  as  a  sum- 
mer farce,  introducing  a  group  of  girls  and 
a  corresponding  group  of  men,  entangling 
them  by  the  working  of  an  absurd  scheme 
suggested  by  the  title,  and  solving  a  small 
group  of  personal  problems  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  authors  and  of  the  reader.  No 
one  can  take  the  book  seriously;  and  its 
whole  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contributes 
to  what  may  be  called  antiseptic  entertain- 
ment. 

Minister  as  Prophet  (The).  By  Charles  Ed- 
ward Jefferson.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4)4x7  m.  187  pages.  90c.,  net ;  postage,  10c 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Jefferson  has  recently 
given,  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
the  five  lectures  included  in  this  volume. 
For  that  effective  forth-telling  of  divine  truth 
which  is  the  Biblical  ideal  of  the  prophet's 
function,  the  minister  needs  "  impulse,  power,  . 
and  passion."  But  whence  must  he  derive  1 
them  ?  The  answer  here  given  is  that "  dogma  " 
is  fan  indispensable  source.   And  dogma  is 
defined  as  "  doctrine  clearly  stated  and  eccle-  / 
siastically  sanctioned."   Elsewhere  Dr.  Jef- 
ferson says :  "  Only  as  we  can  persuade  them 
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[men]  that  God  5s  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  does  the  fire  burn  on  the 
altar."  This  shifts  the  ground  from  an  eccle- 
siastical to  a  Biblical  sanction,  a  broader  and 
more  valid  foundation.  But  Dr.  Jefferson 
so  presents  the  case  as  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  hold  St  Paul's  statement,  "  God 
was  in  Christ,"  without  holding  a  creed-state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  the  Incarnation.  One 
must  demur  also  to  his  exclusive  identifica- 
tion of  "  socialism  "  with  the  Marxian  form 
of  it,  and  his  consequent  representation  of  it 
as  a  thing  to  fear.  It  also  seems  question- 
able to  say, "  The  greatest  danger  confront- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ  in  America  to-day 
is  a  possible  decadence  of  the  pulpit"  Is  it 
not  rather  the  moral  laxity  with_  which  the 
ideals  of  a  materialistic  civilization  tend  to 
affect  both  pulpit  and  pew?  The  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  these  lectures  is  uplifting, 
clarifying,  and  stimulating  to  high  endeavor. 
But  when  one  imagines  the  late  Drs.  Tal- 
mage  and  Storrs  preaching  in  each  other's 
pulpits  as  candidates  for  settlement  one  sus- 
pects that  the  difficulty  that  church  commit- 
tees find  in  getting  suitable  preachers  is  often 
due  to  something  else  than  the  cause  which 
Dr.  Jefferson  names  as  a  dearth  of  capable 
preachers. 

Neuvaine  de  Colette  (La).  By  Jeanne 
Schultz.  (Romans  Choisisj  William  R.  Jenkins, 
New  York.  4J4x7Viin.  2/7  pages.  60c 

Outlet  (The).  By  Andy  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7%  in.  371 

pages.  (1.5a 
This  is  a  striking  foot-note  to  the  study  of 
conditions  in  the  Far  West  It  describes 
the  most  famous  "drive"  in  the  history  of 
the  cattle  business — that  of  1884,  when  over 
eight  hundred  thousand  cattle  and  thirty 
thousand  horses,  attended  by  four  thousand 
men,  started  on  a  great  pilgrimage  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Adams  says  of  this  drive  that 
"  the  history  of  the  world  can  show  no  pas- 
toral movement  in  comparison."  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  move- 
ments since  "  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe." 
"  The  Outlet"  which  is  mainly  given  over  to 
the  adventures  of  the  trail  boss.  Tom  Quirk 
by  name,  has  a  kind  of  epical  breadth  and 
freedom,  and  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
exodus  and  the  men  who  conducted  it— cow- 
boys, frontier  lawyers  and  judges,  Govern- 
ment contractors,  and  "punchers  of  every 
d  egree  and  kind."  1 1  is  a  companion  volume 
to  "  The  Log  of  a  Cowboy,"  in  which  Mr. 
Adams  described  the  trail  from  Texas  to  the 
Northwest ;  and  the  two  books  are  vivacious 
contributions  to  the  history  of  a  period  now 
vanished. 

Poems  of  Michael  Drayton.  (Newnes'  Pocket 
Classics.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
256pages.  »1.25. 
The  latest  edition  to  the  Newnes'  Pocket 
Classics,  the  special  features  of  which,  as 
pieces  of  book-making,  were  commented 
upon  in  these  columns  not  long  since.  This 
volume  is  exceptionally  attractive^  not  only 
because  of  the  binding,  which  is  in  flexible 
leather,  as  usual,  andthe  title-page  and  front- 


ispiece very  effectively  drawn  and  printed, 
but  because  the  paper  is  heavier.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  show  every  side  of  Drayton's 
work  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  the  editor  has 
wisely  selected  only  the  best  side,  and  has 
accordingly  presented  a  very  full  collection  of 
his  shorter  pieces. 

Port  of  Storms  (The).  By  Anna  McClure 

SholL  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7J*  in. 

334  pages.  $1.50. 
An  interesting  analytical  novel,  probing  the 
character  of  a  young  New  York  physician 
and  the  two  strongly  contrasted  personalities 
of  die  women  he  loves. 

Princess  Passes  (The).  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson.  Illustrated.  Henry  Holt  &  Co, 
New  York.  5x7J<  in.  367  pages.  Jl.50. 
This  story  is  in  the  same  vein  as  that  delight- 
ful tale  by  the  same  authors,  "  The  Lightning 
Conductor."  Jack  and  Molly,  who  m  that 
book  wandered  through  southern  Europe  in 
a  motor-car  engaged  in  seeing  the  places  that 
people  do  not  generally  find,  ana  incident- 
ally in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  falling  in 
love  with  each  other,  are  now  married.  They 
appear  here  in  a  more  magnificent  motor-car, 
assisting  Lord  Lane,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Monty,"  who  has  just  been  jilted  for  a  rich 
grocer,  to  cure  his  broken  heart  He  has 
planned  a  solitary  donkey  trip  in  Switzerland 
as  a  desperate  remedy.  He  starts  off  alone, 
and  soon  meets  a  charming  American  boy 
of  eighteen  or  so,  who  is  traveling  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  They  join  forces,  after  a  prelim- 
inary exhibition  of  mutual  hostility,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  travels  become  the  best 
of  friends.  There  is  a  mystery  about  the 
identity  of  the  boy,  which  perhaps  helps  to 
account  for  Lord  Lane's  intense  interest  in 
him.  Suddenly  the  boy  disappears,  leaving 
his  comrade  inconsolable.  Molly  and  Jack 
and  the  motor  appear  out  o£a  clear  sky,  take 
him  aboard,  and  run  off  with  him.  He  is 
ultimately  consoled,  but  how  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  say.  There  is  a  pretty  little  romance 
in  the  book,  and  delightful  descriptions  of 
scenery,  castles,  quaint  inns,  and  travel  by 
donkey. 

Princess  (The).  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Ed- 
ited fay  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  M.A.  (Gateway 
Series.)  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
4x654  in.  249  pages. 

Progress  of  Hellenism  In  Alexander's  Em- 
pire (The).  By  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  D.D. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  5x7fc 
in.  154  pages.  $1,  net. 

Quentin  Durward.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Llewellyn  Eno,  A.M.  (Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  YorkTlxSK  in.  529  pages.  25c 

Ravanels  (The).  By  Harris  Dickson.  Illus- 
trated. The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co,  Philadelphia. 
5x7»in.  42ff pages.  flJO. 
A  dramatic  and  skillfully  written  romance  of 
the  South,  exceptional  for  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  issues  usually 
raised  in  novels  of  this  section. 

Robert  Browning.  By  C.  H.  Herford.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co,  New  York.  5x7H  in.  309  pages. 
$l,net. 

Professor  Herford  has  done  some  admirable 
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work  as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  and  his 
study  of  Browning  is  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
and  well  balanced.  The  biographical  element 
is  sufficient,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  poet's  work  in  the' order  of  its  pro- 
duction. The  true  biography  of  Browning 
can  be  written  in  no  other  way ;  for,  dramatic 
as  much  of  his  .work  was  in  form,  it  was  very 
closely  related  to  his  experience  and  environ- 
ment A  clear  perception  of  this  fact,  and  a 
definite  though  not  a  rigid  application  of  this 
fact  to  his  material,  give  Professor  Herford's 
study  a  true  biographic  as  well  as  an  inter- 
pretative quality.  The  richness  of  the  con- 
tent of  Browning's  poetry  and  its  logical 
sequence  as  an  expression  of  his  own  growth 
are  very  clearly  brought  out  by  Professor 
Herford,  who  snows  himself  entirely  familiar 
with  the  substance  and  with  the  art  of  a  writer 
who  steadily  gains  the  attention  of  the  most 
thoughtful  lovers  of  English  poetry.  The 
book  is  far  removed  from  those  philosophi- 
cal treatises  which  have  been  called  forth  by 
a  body  of  verse  singularly  vigorous  and  fer- 
tile in  thought ;  it  admirably  conveys  Brown- 
ing's meaning  without  losing  touch  with 
his  dramatic  and  poetic  quality.  It  recog- 
nizes that  "  incidents  in  the  development  of 
souls"  concerned  Browning  most  deeply, 
and  it  analyzes  clearly  the  significance  of 
this  statement  in  the  preface  to  "  Sordello ;" 
but  it  avoids  the  fatal  mistake  of  treating 
Browning  primarily  as  a  philosopher  instead 
of  a  poet.  The  insight  into  his  genius,  his 
view  of  life  and  his  art  is  both  keen  and 
sane,  and  this  study  must  be  ranked  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  convincing  of  the  many 
books  on  this  rich  and  fertile  poetic  mind. 

Royal  Knight  (A) :  A  Tale  of  Nuremberg. 
By  Isabella  Macfarlane.  The  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company,  New  York.  in.  271  pages. 

Slaves  of  Success.  By  Elliott  Flower.  Il- 
lustrated. L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7X  in. 
304  pages.  $1.50. 
This  book  is  a  study  in  American  politics. 
The  same  group  of  characters  is  encoun- 
tered repeatedly,  although  each  of  the  semi- 
detached chapters  tells  its  own  story,  empha- 
sizing cleverly  a  special  type  of  politician, 
"  grafter,"  or  spoilsman. 

Social  Progress :  A  Year- Book  and  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Economic,  Industrial,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Statistics,  zoos,  josiah  Strong,  Editor. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  %  x8y«  in. 
349  pages.  $1,  net 
The  reception  given  to  the  trial  volume  of 
this  manual  last  year  constituted  a  call  for  a 
year-book  of  that  sort,  reporting  changes  and 
progress  of  social  conditions.  A  clear  im- 
provement is  made  by  the  present  volume 
upon  its  predecessor. '  The  variety  and  full- 
ness of  its  statistics,  the  wide  range  of  its 
contributed  articles  on'  special  topics,-  Us 
directories,  its  bibliography,  make  it  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  handy  reference- 
books.  From  public  baths  to  legislatures, 
home  and  foreign,  from  church  endowments 
to  strikes  and  lockouts,  from  the  army  ana 
navy  to  missionary  societies,  there  are.  few 
if  any  subjects  or  social  importance  upon 


which  students,  writers,  and  speakers  will 
not  desire  to  consult  it 

Soul- Winning  Church  (The).  By  Rev.  Len. 
G.  BrdugKton,  DT>.-  The  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co., 
New  York.  5x7*4  in.  125 pages.  50c., net. 
Dr.  Broughton,  of '  Atlanta,  is  a  well-known 
revivalist  Some  of  his  most  effective  ad- 
dresses in  this  country  and  in  England  are 
comprised  in  this  volume.  They  are  plain, 
pungent,  and  spiritually  quickening,  though 
blended  with  archaic  matter  that  is  intellect- 
ually offensive  to  the  educated. 

Stories  of  Great  Musicians.  By  Kathrine 
Lois  Scobey  and  Olive  Brown  Home.  Illustrated. 
(Eclectic  Readings.)  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.  5x78  in.  189  pages. 

Story  of  the  Iliad  (The).  By  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.  (Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  <X$% 
in.  221  pages.  25c. 

Story  of  the  Odyssey.  Bv  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.  (Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4X5J4 
in.  232  pages.  25c 

Sunday-  School  Organization  and  Methods. 

By  Charles  Roads,  D.D.  Jennings  &  Graham, 
Cincinnati.  454X7  in.  110  pages.  35c,  net 

Tales  of  Prance.  From  the  Works  of 
D'Esparbes,  Marin,  Le  BrazXlaretie,  and  Cappee. 
Edited  by  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  A.M.,  Ph\D. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7if  in. 
351  pages. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Regicide  and  Major-Gen- 
eral.  By  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
•    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  304 
pages. 

The  story  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy  Men," 
the  extremists  who  were  so  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  one 
obstacle  as  it  seemed  to  them  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Reign  of  the 
Saints,"  and  whose  "  reign,"  as  embodied  in 
the  Bare  bone  Parliament,  was  suddenly  and 
ingloriously  terminated  by  the  Great  Pro- 
tector, constitutes  a  significant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Stuart  period.  It  is  entertain- 
ingly, if  somewhat  unskillfully,  told  by  Mr. 
Simpkinson,  whose  hero  was  long  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  that  wing  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  eclipse 
even  Cromwell.  Indeed,  had  Thomas  Har- 
rison but  possessed  with  his  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  his 
leader,  he  too  might  have  gained  enduring 
fame.  As  it  is,  he  has  become  to  the  gener- 
ality of  students  of  English  history  little  more 
than  a  dim  memory.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  well  reminded  us  that  "  it  is  easy  to  laugh 
too  much  at  the  Barebone  Parliament ;"  Mr. ' 
Simpkinson,  for  his  part,  does  well  to  recall 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  equally 
easy  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
rfile  played  in  history  by  that  most  active  of 
Barebone  Parliamentarians — the  zealot  Har- 
rison. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Simpkinson  himself  tends  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. But,  even  so,  his  book  is  a  welcome 
corrective ;  and  in  its  detailed  survey  of  the 
manifold  movements  in  which  the  "Fifth 
Monarchy  "  chieftain  took  part  it  adds  not  a 
Jittle  to  our  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  the  Great -Rebellion. 
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Odorless  garbage 


The  open  garbage  pall  Is  an  unrealized  source  of  disease, 
breeding  germs  that  menace  the  family  health  no  leas  than  bad 
drainage."— Prttidtnt  New  Tork  Board  of  Health. 


has  a  close-fitting  lid.  No  odors  can  leak  out.  Lid 
can't  be  nosed  off  by  dogs.  An  absolute  necessity 
in  homes  where  perfect  sanitary  conditions  and 
neatness  are  valued.  Trim  and  strong ;  made  of 
corrugated  steel.  Practically  never  wears  out. 
Witt's  Pail./ or garbage  and  for  general  house- 
hold, use.  Easy  to  carry.   Two  sizes :  J  and  7  gal. 

AsR  your  dealer  for  "Witt's" 

("Wilt's  Can"  stamped  In  lid.) 

Threesuses:  No.l— 15%x251n.,  No. 2-18x25 in.,  No. 8— 20>4x25 in. 
If  you  can't  buy  it  in  your  town  send  us  your  dealer's  name , 
we  will  send  you  through  him  on  his  order,  Can  or  Pail 

On  Approval. 

If  you  like  it,  pay  the  dealer ;  if  not,  send  it  back  to  him. 
We  will  protect  the  dealer  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 
If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  O.Cincinnati,  O. 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  prominent  physician  writes :  One  of  the  most  striking: 
cases  which  came  into  my  hands  was  a  physician  showing: 
marked  gouty  manifestations,  along:  with  absolute  inability 
to  digest  starchy  foods,  muscular  rheumatism,  frequent 
bilious  headaches.  I  prescribed  TARTARLITHINE, 
and  in  one  week  there  was  absolute  disappearance  of  all 
the  manifestations,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  the  best 
week's  work  which  he  had  accomplished  for  years. 


Rheumatis 


11 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies  the 
blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
Free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ank   Your   Doctor  About  It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure     Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  "n™^ 

Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


(Established  1S79.) 
"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  q  uarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  Is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for 
the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.   10c.  in  stamps. 

The  Vapo-Cresolene  Co. 
ISO  Fulton  St.,  H.  T. 

188  St.  Jim  8c,  Maalraal, 
Cauda. 


HEALTH  IN 
THE  FOOD 

Every  one  knows  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  is  absolutely  pure.    The  housewife 
uses  it  with  confidence,  and  she  is  justified  ' 
in  so  doing. 

But  how  few  realize  that  Royal  Baking  4 
Powder  is  a  direct  product  of  the  healthful  J 
and  delicious  grape !  The  product  of  the 
grape,  crystallized  and  ground,  is  the  cream  j 
of  tartar  which  forms  the  active  principle  of  | 
every  pound  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.  | 

Fruit  properties  are  needful  for  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  body,  and  the  grape  as  used 
in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  the  most  valua-  ' 
ble  and  healthful  of  all. 

Royal  Baking  Powder 

produces  food  remarkable  both  in  flavor 
and  wholesomeness.  < 

TV 

i 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.j  NEW  YOrQo  1 


MEDICAL  OPINIONS  OF 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 


Strong  Testimony  from  the  University  of  Virginia 

"IT  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED  A5  AN  ARTICLE  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA" 
James  L.  Cabell,  M.D..  A.M..  LL.D.,  former  Prof.  Physiology  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  "  nn.,  mm  A  «  ____  llf».  ■     in  Uric  Acid  Diathesis 
andPres.of the  National  Board of Health. .DUsNllfU  LlTnlfi  WHI  HI  is  a  well-known  thera- 
peutic resource.   It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica." 

"  NOTHING  TO  COMPARE  WITH  IT  IN  PREVENTING  URIC  ACID  DEPOSITS  IN  THE 

BODY" 

Dr.  P.  B.  Bar  ringer.  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va.:  "After  twenty  years'  practice  ^.  in  preventing  Uric 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  IHIFliMWO  LffWffiA  HflHTWIAcid  Deposits  in 
results  I  have  found  nothing  to  compare  with  the  body.1' 

••I  KNOW  OF  NO  REMEDY  COMPARABLE  TO  IT" 
Wm.  B.  Towlee.  M.D.,  late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  University  of  Va. :  "  In 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Renal  Calculi  and  Stone  in  the 

Bladder,  I  know  of  no  DnvMin  I  mna  W«TO  Spring 

remedy  comparable  to  OOtWUM  LaTIWI  WfULK  tfo.2?' 
Voluminous  medical  testimony  sent  on  request  For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA.  | 

California 


From  Chicago  daily,  May  1  to  3,  11  to  13,  and  29 
to  June   1st,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific,  and 
North- Western  Line.    Choice  of  routes,  best  of  train 
service,  liberal  return  limits.    The  fast  through  daily 
service  of  the  electric-lighted 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 

makes  it  possible  to  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  continent  in  amplest 
surroundings  of  comfort  in  less  than  thrt«  days.    The  train 
leaves  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  every  day  the  whole  year 

round      Tft0  9est  Qf  Everything. 

Two  trains  a  day  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Port 
land,  over  the  only  double-track  railway  between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River. 

K  you  want  to  know  something  further  about 
California,  her  outdoor  sports,  climate,  hotels, 
etc.,  send  4  cents  for  copy  of  California 
folder       w.  m.  kmiskcrm,     _  '"^^j 
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The  Supreme  Court 

TbeTDe"drioaL*b0r  °f  t*"5  United  States 
has  rendered,  by  a 

division  of  five  to  four,  a  decision  that 
in  a  bakery  or  confectioner's  establish- 
ment an  employee  may  contract  with  his 
employer  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day.  This  makes  void  that  part  of  a 
law  passed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture which  provides  that 

No  employee  shall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake 
bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more 
man  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week ;  nor  more  hours  in  any 
one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten 
hours  per  day  for  the  number  of  days  during 
such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall 
work. 

This  provision  was  declared  constitu- 
tional by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
over  a  year  ago.  It  was  sustained,  in 
an  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  public 
health.  The  other  provisions  of  the  law, 
regulating  the  plumbing,  utensils,  and 
general  hygienic  conditions  of  bakeshops, 
made  this  interpretation  consistent.  Mr. 
Justice  Peckham,  in  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  overrules  the  New  York 
Court,  says : 

We  think  the  limit  of  the  police  power  has 
been  reached  and  passed  in  mis  case.  There 
is,  in  our  judgment,  no  reasonable  foundation 
for  holding  this  to  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate as  a  health  law  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  or  the  health  of  the  individuals  who 
are  following  the  trade  of  a  baker. 

The  Court  recognizes  the  "somewhat 
vaguely  termed  police  powers"  of  the 
States,  but  insists  that  these  powers  are 
limited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  State  can  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.   This  liberty,  it  holds,  can- 


not be  denied  unless  its  exercise  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  a  menace  to  the  health, 
safety,  or  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  long  hours  of  labor  in  the  trade 
of  a  baker  or  confectioner,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  in  any  peculiar  sense  such  a  menace. 
This  law,  the  Court  holds,  is  not  a  health 
law  but  a  labor  law,  arid  as  such  is  un- 
constitutional. In  commenting  on  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  Court  The 
Outlook  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  in 
this  country  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  necessary  and  what  is  unnecessary 
regulation  for  the  public  health  is  not  a 
legislative  function,  as  in  England,  but  a 
judicial  function.  By  this  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  accepts  this  function  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  give  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
even  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 


Quite  as  much  interest 
"oS'nton.*10*  attaches  to  the  dissenting 

opinions  in  this  case  as  to 
the  decision  itself.  The  fact  that  of  the 
fourteen  judges  in  the  two  courts  which 
have  passed  upon  the  case  seven  are  on 
one  side  and  seven  on  the  other  alone 
gives  to  the  dissenting  view  great  im- 
portance. The  nature  of  the  case,  more- 
over, which  involves  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
ruling  as  to  the  limits  of  the  police  powers 
of  the  State,  brings  into  greater  promi- 
nence than  usual  the  individual  inclina- 
tions of  the  judges.  With  the  dissenting 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
Mr.  Justice  White  and  Mr.  Justice  Day 
concur.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  hold,  in  contrast  with  the  majority, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those 
who  would  assert  that  a  particular  meas- 
ure was  not  within  the  police  powers  of  the 
State.  "  The  rule  is  universal,"  writes 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  "that  a  legislative 
enactment,  Federal  or  State,  is  never 
to  be  disregarded  or  held  invalid  unless 
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it  be,  beyond  question,  plainly  and  palpa- 
bly in  excess  of  legislative  power."  He 
continues : 

If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  statute,  that  doubt  must  therefore  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  its  validity,  and  the 
courts  must  keep  their  hands  off,  leaving  the 
Legislature  to  meet  the  responsibility  for 
unwise  legislation. 

In  this  particular  case,  these  dissenting 
judges  say,  the  people  of  New  York  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  labor  in  excess  of 
sixty  hours  a  week  in  a  bakery  was  injuri- 
ous ;  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  province  of 
the  Court  to  say  whether  that  belief  is 
wise  or  unwise ;  that  it  is  not  extrava- 
gantly foolish  is  shown  by  expert  views 
on  the  occupation  of  bakers,  and  by  the 
frequent  enactment  of  laws  fixing  for 
particular  occupations  "eight  hours  as 
the  proper  basis  of  a  day's  labor."  To 
decide  that  this  law  is  in  conflict  with 
the  F  ourteenth  Amendment  is,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  avers,  to  extend  the  super- 
vision of  the  Court  and  to  curtail  the 
responsible  power  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  result,  he  believes,  will  be 
mischievous ;  for  it  will  "  seriously  crip- 
ple the  inherent  power  of  the  States  to 
care  for  the  lives,  health,  and  well-being 
of  their  citizens."  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
in  his  separate  dissenting  opinion,  goes 
even  more  fundamentally  into  the  ques- 
tion at  issue : 

This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic 
theory  which  a  large  part  of  the  country  does 
not  entertain.  ...  It  is  settled  by  various 
decisions  of  this  Court  that  State  Constitu- 
tions and  State  laws  may  regulate  life  in 
many  ways  which  we,  as  legislators,  might 
think  as  injudicious,  or,  if  you  like,  as  tyran- 
nical, as  this,  and  which  equally  with  this 
interfere  with  the  liberty  to  contract 

After  citing  laws  as  illustrations  of  this 
fact  (such  as  Sunday  laws,  school  laws, 
a  vaccination  law),  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
continues : 

Some  of  these  laws  embody  convictions  or 
prejudices  which  judges  are  likely  to  share. 
Some  may  not.  But  a  Constitution  is  not 
intended  to  embody  a  particular  economic 
theory,  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  or- 
ganic relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State  or 
of  laissez  /aire. 

That  a  theory  of  government  or  of  eco- 
nomic order  (such  as  a  Socialistic  theory) 
is  "  novel  or  even  shocking "  has,  he 
maintains,  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 


tion whether  it  conflicts,  if  embodied 
in  a  statute,  with  the  Constitution.  "  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment,"  he  tersely  says, 
"  does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
'  Social  Statics.' "  Since  reasonable  men 
can  not  only  see  in  this  statute  a  proper 
health  measure,  but  also  "  uphold  it  as  a 
first  installment  of  a  general  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  work,"  and  since  no  one 
could  condemn  it  as  an  infringement  on 
fundamental  principles  as  understood  by 
our  traditions  and  laws,  it  ought  to  be 
sustained.  A  dominant  opinion  has, 
so  to  speak,  the  right  of  way,  without 
regard  to  its  orthodoxy. 


The  statute  which  has 
Th'SdSonfth*    thus  been  annulled  is  not 

like  the  ordinary  law  as 
to  hours  of  labor,  which  declares  how 
many  hours  shall  constitute  a  working 
day,  and  which  limits  the  hours  of  labor 
for  the  employees  of  the  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  government.    It  distinctly 
makes  it  a  punishable  offense  for  any 
employer  to  "  permit "  an  employee  to 
labor  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time. 
It  resembles  the  sort  of  legislation  hedg- 
ing about  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.    It  is  not  merely  definitive  of 
"  a  day's  work,''  as  an  interest  law  is 
definitive  of  "  a  year's  interest ;"  it  is 
regulative  and  prohibitory.   The  effect 
of  the  decision  legally  is,  of  course,  to 
render  this  provision  regarding  the  hours 
of  employment  in  bakeries  and  confection- 
eries void;  but  in  principle  it  will  not 
be  universally  accepted.  The  fact  that  the 
judges  of  the  two  courts  divided  evenly, 
that  they  divided  not  on  party  lines, 
that  the  decision  after  all  is  applicable 
only  to  thisparticularmethod  of  regulating 
work  in  this  particular  occupation,  leaves 
the  question  how  far  legislatures  may 
interfere  with  individual  contracts  still 
open  for  public  and  popular  discussion. 
Unfortunately,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  decision,  The  Outlook  fears,  will  be 
to  increase  the  power  of  those  labor 
leaders  who  are  distrustful  of  the  courts 
and  who  are  prone  to  appeal  to  the  strike 
as  the  effective  weapon  for  securing  jus- 
tice.   It  may,  too,  give  impulse  to  the 
Socialistic  movement,  since,  if  the  people 
were  to  own  the  implements  of  labor  and 
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conduct  the  operation  of  industries,  they 
would  have,  without  question,  control 
of  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor. 
Those  people  of  conservative  tendencies 
who  welcome  this  decision  as  a  blow  to 
Socialism  and  as  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  labor  unions  will,  v/e  think,  be 
disappointed. 

® 

Readers  of  The  Outlook 
"o^e^h^nd'  interested  in  the  labor 

question  will  recall  that 
one  of  the  frequent  sources  of  friction 
between  employers  and  laborers  in  great 
corporations  whose  works  are  situated 
at  a  distance  from  the  trading  centers 
has  been  the  "  company  store."  Mining 
and  lumbering  companies  havefrequently 
maintained  stores  of  general  merchan- 
dise at  which  their  pay-checks  were 
cashed  in  goods,  not  money.  In  some 
instances  employees  have  asserted  th«.t 
they  were  forced  to  buy  all  their  supplies 
at  the  company  stores.  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  proved  that  groceries  and 
other  goods  have  been  sold  at  these  com- 
pany stores  at  a  higher  than  the  market 
price,  and  the  profits  thus  made  have 
been  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany to  reduce  their  labor  expenses. 
The  company  store  has,  no  doubt,  been 
a  convenience  to  the  men ;  but  it  is 
equally  sure  that  it  has  often  been  abused 
by  selfish  corporations,  and  has  worked 
hardship  and  injustice  upon  the  laborers. 
Dr.  Grenfell,  the  Labrador  medical  mis- 
sionary, has  very  graphically  shown  how 
some  of  the  great  trading  corporations 
in  the  North  have  practically  made  the 
fishermen  and  trappers  in  that  region 
slaves,  through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
pany store.  The  attention  of  The  Outlook 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  carried  on  by  a  large 
marble  company  in  Vermont,  which  em- 
ploys about  2,500  hands — the  Vermont 
Marble  Company.  The  headquarters  of 
the  business  is  in  a  village  isolated  from 
trading  centers.  The  company  now 
maintains  three  general  stores  for  the 
convenience  of  its  employees,  and  for 
several  years  it  endeavored  to  sell  staple 
goods  at  the  market  price,  frequently  at 
a  lower  than  market  price,  reserving  for 
its  lowest  margin  of  profit  what  a  safe 
business  would  warrant 


About  two  years  ago, 

Ap™fi£s££Vn  through  Ae  death  of 
Herr  Krupp,  of  Ger- 
many, the  company  learned  of  the  scheme 
of  Herr  Krupp  for  the  division  among 
employees  of  the  profits  of  the  stores 
of  the  company  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  at  once  the  system  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Vermont  concern  into 
its  three  stores.  Committees  of  employ- 
ees, were  formed  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  entire  profits  of  each 
store  over  to  the  employees  trading  at 
these  stores,  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases. The  company  does  not,  however, 
divide  profits  among  customers  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  company.  The  total 
sales  for  the  first  eight  months — that  is, 
from  May  1,  1903,  to  January  1,  1904 — 
v.ere  $251,620.11,  of  which  $179,716.38 
were  sales  to  employees  of  the  company, 
and  the  balance  of  $7 1 ,903.73  were  sales 
to  non-employees.  The  profits  from 
the  business  of  the  three  stores,  includ- 
ing sales  to  both  employees  and  non- 
employees,  were,  for  the  same  period, 
$  16,296,  or  6  4-10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
sales.  The  dividends  resulting  from 
this  profit  were  paid  to  the  employees 
in  January,  1904,  by  bank  check.  A 
Similar  dividend  on  the  profits  of  1904 
v.as  paid  to  employees  of  the  company 
ia  cash  in  the  month  of  January,  1905, 
while  the  dividend  to  the  employees  on 
their  purchases  has  averaged,  in  both 
years,  at  the  three  stores,  over  nine  per 
cent  With  the  dividend  there  has  been 
delivered  both  years  to  each  trading 
employee  a  pri  ted  statement  signed  by 
the  respective  committees,  showing  the 
details  of  the  business  done  and  the 
settlement  of  the  same,  with  the  amount 
of  the  employee's  purchases  and  divi- 
dend filled  in.  By  this  system  the  em- 
ployee gets,  not  only  the  profit  on  the 
goods  he  buys,  but  the  profit  on  sales 
made  to  non-employees.  The  company 
retains  no  financial  interest  whatever  in 
the  profits  of  the  stores,  except  a  reason- 
able rent  for  the  store  building  and  four 
per  cent  interest  upon  the  capital  actu- 
ally invested  in  the  business.  Thus  a 
possible  suspicion  of  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  company  is  eliminated.  The 
managers  of  the  company  feel  that  these 
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stores  have  now  been  carried  on  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  their  practical 
success.  Co-operative  stores  have  long 
been  profitable  and  popular  in  England, 
conducted  on  a  purely  business  basis, 
without  any  altruistic  motive  whatever. 
It  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  this 
Vermont  company  that  the  principle  of 
commercial  co-operation  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  spirit  of  altruism  in  a 
practical  fashion.  Whatever  advantage 
the  company'  gets  from  this  altruistic 
work  is  found  in  the  greater  content  and 
happiness  of  the  employees,  their  conse- 
quent greater  efficiency,  and  their  in- 
creased loyalty  to  the  company  for  which 
they  are  working. 


The  United  States  Senate 
oM£nn#ctta!t   could  ill  afford  to  lose  from 

its  group  of  men  of  the  first 
importance  Senator  Orville  Hitchcock 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  that  State  on  Friday  night  of 
last  week  after  an  illness  begun  probably 
by  his  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Senator  Hawley,  his  lifelong  friend 
and  for  many  years  his  associate.  While 
Senator  Piatt  was  not  a  man  of  the  very 
first  order  of  intellect,  his  ability  was 
of  a  high  class.  He  had  been  so  long 
in  public  life  as  to  have  acquired  great 
experience,  which  he  had  thoroughly 
rationalized.  He  was  a  man  of  states- 
manlike instincts  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. In  no  sense  brilliant,  and  with- 
out that  captivating  personal  quality 
which  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Clay  and  Blaine,  he  evoked  the  warmest 
friendships,  and  had  established  himself 
as  very  few  men  in  the  Senate  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  associates.  His  services 
to  the  country  were  conspicuous  and 
manifold  ;  and  in  late  years,  when  the 
patience  of  the  country  has  been  sorely 
tried  by  the  Senate,  and  when  that  body 
has  received  accessions  of  men  of  very 
questionable  careers,  Senator  Piatt  was 
looked  upon  by  the  whole  country  as 
one  who  could  be  trusted  to  care  for  its 
interests.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school 
of  public  men.  He  was  not  a  business 
man  in  politics,  as  were  Senators  Quay 
and  Hanna,  and  as  is  Senator  Bulkeley, 


his  associate.  He  was  not  disregardful 
of  business  interests,  but  the  country 
represented  something  more  to  him  than 
the  entire  mass  of  its  material  activities. 
A  member  of  the  Senate  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  saved 
the  country  millions  of  dollars  by  his 
assiduous  and  competent  study  of  ap- 
propriations. He  has  modified  and  re- 
drafted legislation  of  importance.  The 
amendment  which  secured  the  integrity 
of  Cuba  bears  his  name,  and  the  writing 
men  of  the  country  and  its  artists  will 
remember  his  service  to  the  copyright 
cause  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  sore  need 
of  friends  in  public  life;  he  was  the 
resolute  friend  of  the  Indian.  Bom  in 
Connecticut,  spending  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm,  educated  at  The  Gunnery, 
then,  as  now,  a  well-known  school, 
preparing  himself  for  law,  and  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Connecticut  fifty-four  years  ago. 
Four  years  later  he  took  public  service 
as  Clerk  of  the  State  Senate  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1879,  and  re-elected  four 
times.  The  distinction  of  his  character 
and  of  his  career  is  brought  in  more 
striking  contrast  by  the  recent  election 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bulkeley ;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  country  is  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  evidences  of  commer- 
cial dishonesty  in  so  many  directions, 
the  going  of  a  man  like  Senator  Piatt  is 
a  reduction  of  its  moral  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  a  great  moral  campaign. 


The  anti-cigarette  law  of 
A  r^it^T    Indiana,  which  forbids 

any  one  to  be  concerned 
in  any  way  in  owning  or  keeping  ciga- 
rette paper  or  wrappers,  was  maimed  by 
the  decision  of  a  State  court  last  week. 
A  man  not  a  dealer  in  tobacco  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  violating  the 
law  by  having  die  "  makings  "  of  ciga- 
rettes on  his  person.  He  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  but  averred  that  the  law  did 
not  apply  to  him.  The  court  decided  in 
his  favor  on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
under  which  he  was  arrested  applied  only 
to  dealers ;  it  could  hardly  have  decided 
otherwise.  Such  foolish  attempts  to  regu- 
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late  personal  habits  by  law  weaken  all 
sane  attempts  to  give  legitimate  sanction 
bylaw  to  social  morality.  The  failure 
of  this  law  will  make  it  harder  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  pass  many 
a  bill  of  great  merit  and  pressing  impor- 
tance. Such  an  incident  makes  one 
wonder  when  legislatures  will  cease  to 
rely  upon  the  courts  to  save  them  from 
their  own  acts  of  thoughtlessness  and 
bad  judgment 


Governor  Higgins,  of 
,*.Wm  £££   New  York,  has  signed 

the  Stock  Transfer  Bill, 
which  provides  for  levying  a  special  tax 
upon  all  sales  or  transfers  of  shares  of 
stock  of  corporations  made  hereafter  in 
the  State.  The  Governor  accompanies 
his  signature  of  the  bill  with  a  memoran- 
dum giving  his  reasons  for  approving  it, 
and  answering  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  against 
it.  He  says  in  part :  "  Similar  taxes  are 
levied  in  other  countries  and  were  levied 
in  the  United  States  under  the  War 
Revenue  Tax  Law.  ...  It  has  been 
asserted  that  even  as  small  a  tax  as  im- 
posed' by  this  act  must  either  stop  the 
business  almost  entirely  or  drive  it  out 
of  the  city.  The  experience  with  taxes 
of  this  sort  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness of  stock-brokers  has  been  suppressed 
or  even  seriously  checked  by  them.  .  .  . 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  like  tax  by  Congress  during  the 
Spanish  War  did  not  drive  business  out 
of  the  United  States,  and  did  not  cause 
great  hardship  to  those  dealing  in  stocks." 
Governor  Higgins  evidently  fails  to  see 
the  vital  difference  between  the  two 
instances  of  taxation  which  he  cites  and 
the  present  law.  Similar  taxes  are  levied 
in  other  countries,  but  in  these  cases  taxa- 
tion falls  uniformly  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  not  on  a  particular  locality.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  tax  on  stock  transfers 
imposed  during  the  Spanish  War.  A  uni- 
form tax  on  all  stock  transfers,  applying 
equally  to  all  localities,  may  be  economic- 
ally bad,  but  at  least  there  is  no  injustice 
in  its  application.  A  tax  which  falls 
upon  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and 
which  Hoboken,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 


and  Boston  are  not  subject  to,  is  not  only 
unjust  to  the  business  interests  which  it 
affects,  but  is  a  danger  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  State.  Governor  Higgins 's 
attempt  to  justify  this  method  of  taxation 
by  reference  to  a  purely  temporary  emer- 
gency measure  for  raising  revenue  for 
war  purposes  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
ineffective.  The  Governor's  final  argu- 
ment, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  that  "  a 
State  tax  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  to 
some  degree  experimental  in  its  char- 
acter;" If  it  works  well,  it  will  work 
well.  If  it  does  not,  "  the  deliberations 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
to  consider  revenue  and  taxation,  which 
I  trust  will  be  provided  for  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Legislature,  will  sug- 
gest a  more  equitable  and  productive 
substitute."  Surely  it  is  a  surprising 
reason  for  enacting  a  measure  that  if  it 
does  not  turn  out  well  something  better 
can  be  found  to  take  its  place.  Gov- 
ernor Higgins  does  not  attempt  to  meet 
the  argument  advanced  against  the  bill 
on  economic  grounds,  which  seems  to 
The  Oudook  conclusive.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  entirely  the  question 
of  injustice  to  New  York  City,  this 
tax  is  wrong  because  it  is  a  tax  on 
energy  or  industry,  and  not  on  wealth. 
If  stock-selling  is  to  be  taxed,  the  sell- 
ing of  any  other  commodity  may  be 
taxed.  The  extension  of  this  form  of 
taxation  would  be  a  violation  of  sound 
economic  principles  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  disastrous.  This  memoran- 
dum is  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  advocate  this  form 
of  taxation,  and  only  strengthens  The 
Outlook  in  its  opinion  that  the  measure 
is  a  vicious  one.  The  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  Governor  Higgins, 
and  to  which  he  refers  in  this  memoran- 
dum, for  a  State  Commission  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  question 
of  revenue  and  taxation,  and  prepare  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  plan  by 
which  revenue  shall  be  raised,  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  present  haphazard 
method  of  fixing  taxation,  of  which  the 
stock  transfer  tax  and  the  mortgage 
tax  are  examples,  must  almost  inevitably 
result  in  conditions  which  are  inequi- 
table and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.       ~  • 
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The  events  of  last  week  illus- 
of  Meuw^  trate  forcibly  the  indefinite- 

ness  of  international  law  in 
its  present  state.  Japan  patiently  re- 
frained from  remonstrating  against  what 
might  well  have  seemed  to  her  a  stretch- 
ing of  neutral  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
France  during  Admiral  Rojesvensky's 
stay  of  many  weeks  at  Madagascar, 
where  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  was  not 
only  coaled  and  provisioned,  but  lay  for 
weeks  off  French  ports  while  her  crews 
were  disciplined  and  trained.  It  may 
be  that  Japan  wished  to  put  no  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  the  Russian  fleet  to 
the  China  Sea,  confidently  believing  that 
it  could  there  be  defeated.  However 
this  may  be,  the  technical  defense  that 
France  would  have  interposed,  if  it  had 
been  called  for,  was  that  Russia's  ships 
lay  three  miles  off  the  coast  This  three- 
mile  limit  is  purely  arbitrary  and  tradi- 
tional; founded  originally  on  the  fact 
that  the  shipping  of  a  port  was  not  in 
danger  from  guns  three  miles  off,  it 
has,  since  the  improvement  of  modern 
artillery,  become  absolutely  meaningless. 
But  even  this  defense  does  not  seem  to 
be  available  for  the  use  by  the  Russians 
of  Kamranh  Bay  in  French  Indo-China, 
for  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that, 
while  some  of  the  vessels  stayed  outside 
the  harbor,  the  main  fleet  used  it  just  as 
it  pleased,  and  that  for  the  space  of 
about  ten  days.  Colliers  met  the  fleet 
at  Kamranh  Bay  as  an  appointed  ren- 
dezvous; provisions  were  freely  pur- 
chased ;  in  every  way  the  fleet  was  fitted 
out  for  the  impending  battle,  and  finally 
sailed  forth,  it  is  reported,  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  probably  leaving  behind  all 
that  could  impede  its  efficiency  as  a 
fighting  force.  Naturally,  Japan,  through 
its  representative  in  Paris,  remonstrated, 
but  not  formally,  and  apparently  with 
great  courtesy.  The  French  authorities 
responded  quickly ;  pointed  out  that  at 
such  a  distance  and  in  a  place  remote  from 
civilization  it  was  impossible  to  know 
just  what  was  going  on  or  to  act  rapidly ; 
gave  the  politest  possible  assurance  of 
France's  intention  to  preserve  neutrality, 
and  called  Russia's  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion. Russia  in  turn  disavowed  any  in- 
tention of  using  French  ports  unfairly, 
sent  peremptory  orders   to  Admiral 


Rojesvensky  to  leave  French  territorial 
waters,  and  professed  the  utmost  desire 
to  observe  the  rules  of  neutrality.  All 
this  as  a  practical  factor  in  the  war  is 
very  much  like  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  The 
Russian  naval  force  has  had  from  French 
Indo-China  just  what  it  desired  and 
apparently  all  it  desired — a  place  for 
rest  and  refitting  after  one  long  voyage 
and  before  another  should  begin  or  a 
great  battle  should  take  place.  In  de- 
ciding what  France  might  or  might  not 
rightly  do  in  the  way  of  allowing  the 
Russians  the  use  of  its  ports,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  code  of  international 
law.  Some  things  are  agreed  upon  by 
all  civilized  nations,  such  as  that  a  flag 
of  truce  must  be  respected,  or  that  the 
wounded  on  a  field  of  battle  must  not  be 
killed ;  but  in  most  matters  a  nation  is 
governed  by  its  own  public  declarations 
or  by  its  treaties  with  other  nations.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  evidence  that  France 
is  bound  by  the  rule  followed  voluntarily 
by  some  other  nations ;  namely,  that  the 
ships  of  a  country  at  war  may  stay  only 
one  day  in  a  neutral  harbor.  We  have 
not  at  hand  the  text  of  France's  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  does  not 
contain  such  a  provision.  Moreover, 
the  French  diplomats  may  argue  that 
under  prevailing  international  practice 
the  Russian  ships  were  entitled  to  coal 
for  a  voyage  to  the  next  Russian  port — 
which  in  this  case  would  be  Vladivostok — 
a  voyage  so  long  that  considerable  time 
would  be  necessary  for  the  coaling.  But, 
after  all,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
France's  friendship  and  conditional  alli- 
ance with  Russia  have  inclined  her  to  be 
lenient  in  enforcing  the  rules  by  which 
she  admits  that  French  conduct  should 
be  bound.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn 
what  France  would  say  if  Great  Britain 
were  to  allow  the  Japanese  ships  to  use 
Hongkong  as  Russia  has  used  Kam- 
ranh Bay. 

M.  Dekurf  During  the  past  week  interest 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  centered  in  Paris,  where  the  attitude 
of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  French  in 
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Morocco  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring 
about  a  political  crisis  of  serious  char- 
acter. The  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Delcasse*,  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  President  Loubet, 
and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  France 
might  lose  the  leadership  of  one  of  its 
sanest  statesmen,  a  diplomat  of  great 
ability  and  of  pacific  temper.  The  res- 
ignation was  due  to  the  attacks,  largely 
of  Republican  deputies,  on  his  policy  in 
Morocco,  which  promised  to  embarrass 
his  action  at  a  moment  when  he  needed 
not  only  the  unbroken  moral  strength 
of  the  country  behind  him,  but  the 
freest  play  for  his  peculiar  talent  as  a 
diplomatist.  His  threatened  resignation 
brought  his  critics  to  their  senses,  and 
they  have  practically  clothed  him  with 
power  to  deal  with  die  situation  as  his 
judgment  requires.  He  has  shown  his 
usual  promptness  and  sagacity  by  an 
energetic  protest  to  St  Petersburg  against 
the  stay  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  French 
waters,  and  he  has  probably  terminated 
an  incident  which  at  one  time  promised 
serious  complications.  France,  it  is  clear, 
while  not  unwilling  to  aid  Russia  to  the 
limit  of  her  power,  does  not  mean  to  be 
drawn  into  any  complications  which  may 
lead  to  war.  Popular  indignation  against 
the  reactionary  course  of  the  bureau- 
cracy and  popular  sympathy  with  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  of  an 
investment  of  sixteen  hundred  millions 
of  French  money  in  Russian  securities, 
make  France  reluctant  to  widen  the  area 
of  the  conflict  or  to  increase  possible 
disasters. 


In  Russia  the  most  signifi- 

A«^S^r  cant  event  o£  foe  week  was 
the  formation  of  a  profes- 
sional reform  league,  including  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers,  engineers,  and  other 
professional  classes,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  secure  a  representative  parliament 
of  some  form  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
This  movement  was  originated  by  the 
national  congress  of  lawyers  which  met 
the  week  before  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
continued  in  session  in  direct  violation  of 
police  orders.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  delegates,  representing  every 


judicial  district  in  Russia  except  Siberia, 
were  present,  a  national  legal  association 
was  organized,  and  a  central  bureau  of 
thirteen  elected  with  power  to  create  a 
central  committee  to  draft  plans  for  per- 
manent organization.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  contemplate,  according  to 
their  statement,  no  assault  on  the  mon- 
archical form  of  government  or  disloyalty 
to  the  Empire,  but  the  abolition  of  arbi- 
trary government  and  the  recognition  of 
the  people  to  have  a  share  in  legislation 
affecting  the  budget  and  taxation.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  private  houses;  and 
the  session,  held  in  defiance  of  police 
orders  and  representing  all  the  learned 
professions,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs  of  the  time. 


The  African  w.y  The  Outlook  recently 
reported  the  far-sighted 
spirit  with  which  the  section  about  the 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi  has  been  treated — 
the  forming  of  a  great  park,  the  erection 
of  hotels,  and  the  laying  out  of  roads  with 
reference,  not  to  immediate  utilities,  but 
to  ultimate  and  permanent  values.  The 
treatment  of  the  railroad  problem  is  a 
further  illustration  of  the  same  far-seeing 
method  of  dealing  with  a  great  natural 
possession,  and  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  our  short-sighted  defacement  of 
Niagara  Falls.  A  railroad  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  the 
building  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  was 
a  necessity  to  the  completion  of  that 
road.  The  argument  commonly  heard 
in  this  country  would  have  been  that 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  situation 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
railroad  justified  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  country. 
The  men  who  have  charge  of  this  great 
enterprise  were  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  practical  importance  and  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  railroad  ;  they  . 
have  secured  the  bridge,  and  they  have 
also  preserved  intact  the  majesty  of  one 
of  the  greatest  spectacles  in  the  world. 
Under  rigid  orders,  no  trees  were  de- 
stroyed or  mutilated ;  the  bridge  was 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize 
it  as  far  as  possible  with  its  surround- 
ings and  to  make  it  unobtrusive;  the 
buildings  needed  for  permanent  use 
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were  erected  from  designs  furnished  by 
men  who  had  studied  their  artistic  pos- 
sibilities ;  and  the  entire  work  has  been 
planned  and  carried  out  under  the  su- 
pervision of  expert  landscape  gardeners. 
The  needs  of  commerce  and  provision 
for  the  development  of  the  country  have 
been  made  without  destroying  the  coun- 
try they  were  planning  to  develop.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  far-sighted  treat- 
ment of  a  great  natural  possession  is  the 
measure  lately  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which,  had  it 
passed,  would  have  reduced  the  volume 
of  water  which  pours  over  the  American 
Fall  until  it  would  present,  not  the  majesty 
of  a  great  torrent,  but  a  mere  dribble  of 
water  over  a  face  of  rocks.  The  singular 
thing  about  the  projected  destruction  of 
Niagara  is  the  stupid  indifference  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  Falls ;  the  stupid 
squandering  of  a  capital  of  beauty  which 
ought  to  be  a  possession  for  the  whole 
country,  not  a  mere  feeder  of  certain 
local  utilities. 

Signs  of  a  deepening  and 
Art  School  widening  interest  of  Americans 

in  art  matters  of  all  kinds  mul- 
tiply in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  very  interesting  announcement  has 
recently  been  made  that  plans  for  a 
school  of  fine  arts  on  a  large  scale  in 
New  York  have  been  for  some  time 
under  consideration  and  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  It  is  proposed, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  and  Columbia  University,  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  school  of  art 
with  the  amplest  facilities  and  on  the 
highest  plane.  The  general  design 
originated  with  President  Butler,  and  in- 
volves, through  the  co-operation  of  the 
three  institutions,  the  building  up  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  collections 
which  shall  have  educational  as  well  as 
exhibit  value,  accompanied  by  univer- 
sity lectures  upon  the  history  of  art, 
archaeology,  and  inscriptions ;  Columbia 
itself  to  organize  and  develop  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  and  in  all  auxiliary  subjects ; 
the  formal  co-operation  of  Columbia  and 
the  Academy  of  Design  to  be  effected  in 


order  that  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  decoration  may  be  taught  as  univer- 
sity subjects  in  the  university  atmosphere 
by  the  best  masters,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  education  of  artists  by  artists 
through  the  personal  contact  of  pupil  and 
master.  Columbia,  after  three  years  of 
careful  deliberation,  has  matured  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  its  Department 
of  Architecture,  involving  the  application 
of  the  studio  system  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
and  proposes  to  establish  professorships 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  President 
Dielman,  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  to  theTTrustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  Who  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
Columbia  University  Trustees.  The  proj- 
ect was  submitted  in  outline  to  Sir  Pur- 
don  Clarke  during  his  recent  visit  in 
New  York,  and  he  is  understood  to  have 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  it.  If 
this  plan  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  a 
fine  arts  building  will  be  erected  by 
Columbia  University  in  South  Field, 
probably  at  Broadway  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  Street,  in  which 
instruction  in  architecture,  archaeology, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  dec- 
oration will  be  given. 

® 

,  ^  „     This  plan  has  received  the 

Scope  of  the  Plan         ,.r.  .  , 

explicit  approval  of  many 
New  York  artists,  among  them  Messrs. 
Blashfield,  French,  St  Gaudens,  Millet, 
and  Gilbert.  Mr.  Henry  Rutgers  Mar- 
shall, who  has  been  actively  interested 
in  the  scheme,  says  that  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  Columbia  would  sup- 
port the  lectureships  on  the  theory  and 
the  history  of  art,  while  the  Academy 
would  take  care  of  the  purely  creative 
part  of  the  students'  work,  the  Metro- 
politan largely  increasing  its  facilities  to 
students  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  his 
opinion  that  the  opportunities  now 
afforded  should  create  in  New  Y»rk  one 
of  the  leading  art  schools  of  the  world. 
The  best  men  can  be  secured  for  text- 
book and  formal  instruction,  and  the  best 
artists  for  studio  training  and  instruction 
in  creative  work.  The  Academy  would 
gain  by  demanding  of  its  higher  students 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  as  a 
whole,  and  it  would  be  relieved  of  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  primary  courses. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  points  but  that  under 
the  proposed  scheme  the  Academy  will 
not  be  absorbed  and  that  only  its  art 
schools  are  to  be  located  on  Morning- 
side  Heights.  The  plan  involves  a  build- 
ing capacious  enough  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  schools  of  the  Academy  and  for 
the  Columbia  courses  in  the  fine  arts, 
the  site  for  such  a  building  to  be  given 
by  Columbia.  It  is  believed  that  all 
the  advantages  of  concentration  and  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  would  be  gained 
without  any  loss  of  the  individuality  of 
the  various  institutions  associated.  The 
scope  and  dignity  of  such  a  federation 
of  three  great  institutions  would  certainly 
give  art  education  in  New  York  not  only 
authority  but  great  forward  impulse. 
New  York  is  now  the  center  of  the  great- 
est art  activity  in  the  country,  and,  by 
reason  of  its  position,  resources,  ahd  free- 
dom to  utilize  the  experience  of  all  other 
schools,  may  reasonably  hope  to  found 
and  develop  an  art  school  of  the  first 
rank. 


While  New  York  is  plan- 
AforE»r.Dt  "in?  large  things  for  its 

artistic  development,  Chi- 
cago does  not  lag  behind.  No  American 
city  has  a  more  highly  developed  com- 
munity spirit  than  the  energetic  capital  of 
the  Central  West.  By  the  will  of  a  Chi- 
cago citizen  a  trust  fundof  $1 ,000,000  has 
been  created,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Art  Institute,  to  be  known 
as  the  "  B.  F.  Ferguson  Monument  Fund," 
and  to  be  used  "  entirely  and  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  en- 
during statuary  and  monuments  of  stone, 
granite,  or  bronze,  in  the  parks,  along  the 
boulevards,  and  in  other  public  places, 
commemorating  worthy  men  and  women 
of  America  or  important  events  of  Amer- 
ican history."  This  fund  assures  a  suf- 
ficient income  to  permit  continual  enrich- 
ment at  short  intervals  of  the  monumental 
side  of  Chicago.  No  city  in  the  world 
has  planned  a  more  comprehensive  park 
system ;  these  parks  need  artistic  embel- 


lishment; they  furnish  many  sites  for 
arches,  columns,  and  statues.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Ferguson  furnishes  a  basis 
upon  which  to  plan  large  things.  The 
bequest  is  ample  enough  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  artists ;  no  other 
city  has  such  a  fund.  The  dangers  of 
improper  use  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
are  obviated  by  placing  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Art  Institute.  Mr.  French,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  city's  future  in  art  is 
assured ;  that  the  fund  will  give  encour- 
agement to  the  local  sculptors  and  will 
direct  and  stimulate  the  work  of  the  best 
sculptors  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Art 
Institute,  no  statue  can  be  placed  in  any 
Chicago  park  or  ajong  any  boulevard 
connected  with  the  park  system  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Park  Commission 
and  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission. 
It  would  seem  as  if  no  room  were  left  , 
for  the  blunders  of  the  past,  and  as  if 
the  fund  would  make  possible  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  adornment  of  a  great 
modern  city.  A  few  years  ago  such  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  statues  or 
arches  would  have  secured  an  invasion 
of  barbarities,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  art  taste  and  the  education  in 
art  matters  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ferguson  bequest,  Chicago  is 
likely  to  secure  nothing  of  which  she 
might  not  well  be  proud. 


A  marked  advance  in  tne 
^PhufdS  Public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia should  result  from 
the  bill  just  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  ten  years  of  steady 
agitation,  culminating  in  an  appeal  to 
the  public  by  the  teachers  last  Decem- 
ber, school  reorganization  is  to  be  ef- 
fected in  January,  1906.  The  effect  of 
the  new  legislation  will  be  to  provide 
more  money  and  better  business  man- 
agement for  the  public  schools.  The. 
bill  was  prepared  by  an  Educational 
Commission  of  five,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  last  January,  and 
representative  of  all  interests.  Two  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held,  at  which  educa- 
tors, organizations,  and  individuals  were 
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invited  to  submit  their  views.  As  a 
result  both  of  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  which  Professor  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  was  the  educational  member, 
and  of  the  sincerity  of  its  effort  to  meet 
the  present  difficulties,  the  bill  framed 
has  had  the  support  of  all  interests, 
and  it  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Governor.  Being  of  necessity  a 
compromise  measure,  its  omissions,  es- 
pecially on  the  professional  side,  were 
a  disappointment  to  the  educational 
interests,  and  some  of  its  best  features — 
notably  the  absolute  control  of  the  money 
by  the  Board  of  Education — have  been 
taken  out  by  the  Legislature  in  order  to 
further  appease  political  interests  and  so 
secure  its  passage ;  but  what  is  left  rep- 
resents a  very  great  gain.  By  the  new 
bill  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  be 
appointed,  as  now,  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  but  the  number 
is  to  be  reduced  to  twenty-one  members, 
seven  to  be  appointed  each  year  for 
three-year  terms,  and  all  to  be  chosen 
at  large  instead  of,  as  now,  by  wards. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  be  legis- 
lative, not  executive.  For  executive 
duties  the  Board  is  to  appoint  executive 
officers — Superintendents  of  Schools,  of 
Buildings,  and  of  Supplies — who  are  to 
be  by  law  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  departments.  Being  re- 
sponsible, they  have  also  some  power, 
and  are  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
submit  such  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and 
school  system  as  they  deem  expedient. 
The  forty-two  Sectional  Boards,  one  for 
each  ward,  are  to  remain,  but  are  to 
retain  no  executive  functions  except  the 
appointment  of  janitors.  Sectional  Board 
members  are  to  visit  their  schools  quar- 
terly and  to  report  annually  the  condi- 
tions, efficiency,  and  wants  of  their  sec- 
tions. In  regard  to  instruction,  the  su- 
pervision is  improved  by  provision  for 
district  superintendents,  who  are  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  Sectional  Boards  of  their 
respective  districts.  Graded  lists  of  eli- 
gible teachers  are  also  provided  for, 
appointments  being  made  from  the  first 
three  upon  the  appropriate  list.  A  teach- 
ers' retirement  fund  is  created.  The 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  must  be  an 
engineer  or  architect.    He  has  the  ap- 


pointment of  his  own  assistants,  as  has 
also  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies. 
Construction  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  Superintendents  of  both  Buildings 
and  Schools.  The  financial  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system — an  income  that 
is  utterly  inadequate  and  of  uncertain 
amount — are  to  be  met  by  the  definite 
apportionment  to  the  schools  by  the  City 
Council  of  not  less  than  five  mills  per 
dollar  of  the  tax  on  all  real  estate. 

e 

TteCtainiUd.  The  &[m  111:11  wil1  be 
made  meet  many  of  the 

most  important  needs  of  public  education 
in  Philadelphia  to-day.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  financial  gain.  The 
schools  will  for  the  first  time  receive 
adequate  support;  the  steady  increase 
of  school  population  will  for  the  first 
time  be  provided  for,  by  an  automat- 
ically increasing  amount  of  money ;  and 
the  Board  of  Education  will  be  able  to 
predict  its  income  and  hence  to  exercise 
foresight  in  expenditures.  The  gain  in 
business  management  is  also  important 
because  of  the  recognition  of  some  of 
the  principles  now  generally  accepted  as 
fundamental  to  a  good  city  school  sys- 
tem. The  important  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  new  legislation  are  the 
necessity  for  fixing  responsibility,  by  con- 
centrating authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  same  hands,  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying experts  for  executive  work,  and 
the  superior  importance  of  efficiency  and 
unity  to  sectional  representation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bill  is  but  a  step  in 
the  line  of  advances  needed  and  urged 
by  the  educational  interests,  led  by  the 
Public  Education  Association.  A  smaller 
Board,  complete  control  of  appropria- 
tions, and  a  regular  provision  for  sites 
and  construction,  by  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  mill  from  the  annual  tax, 
are  asked.  A  fixed  term  is  urged  for 
the  Superintendents  and  their  assistants, 
and  also  statutory  power  for  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  appoint,  promote, 
and  dismiss  teachers,  to  determine  the 
course  of  study,  and  to  select  the  educa- 
tional supplies.  Similar  powers  in  their 
respective  departments  remain  to  be 
assured  to  the  Superintendents  of  Build- 
ings and  of  Supplies.    For  teachers  the 
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additional  inducements  of  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior,  and  promotion 
for  merit — even  more  valued  than  ap- 
pointment by  merit — are  desired.  An 
examining  board,  independent  of  the 
appointing  power,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive fitness  of  all  employees,  including 
not  only  teachers  but  also  clerks,  jani- 
tors, and  attendance  officers,  is  regarded 
as  of  great  importance. 

® 

The  closing  of  the  saloons 
8toMiS*  o£  Kansas  City  and  St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  on  Sun- 
days is  part  of  the  programme  of  law 
enforcement  to  which  Governor  Folk 
has  steadily  adhered  since  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  life.  When  he  was 
nominated  for  the  position  of  Circuit 
Attorney  of  St.  Louis,  he  announced 
that  he  proposed  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
after  his  election  he  carried  out  his 
pledge,  though  his  action  involved  the 
prosecution  of  politicians  who  had  sup- 
ported him  under  the  impression  that 
his  promises  were  insincere.  He  made 
his  canvass  for  Governor  of  Missouri  on 
the  same  platform  of  law  enforcement, 
with  the  explanation  that  if  the  law  were 
bad  the  remedy  lay  in  repealing  it,  not 
in  ignoring  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
Governor  directed  his  attention  to  en- 
forcing the  statute  which  requires  the 
closing  of  all  dramshops  from  midnight 
on  Saturday  to  midnight  on  Sunday. 
The  political  influence  of  the  brewers 
and  saloon-keepers  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  had  always  been  so  great 
as  to  enable  them  to  ignore  the  law, 
since  they  not  only  had  controlled  a 
large  number  of  votes,  but  also  had 
been  large  contributors  to  campaign 
funds.  The  Governor,  however,  has  full 
power  to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing 
statute,  through  his  appointment  of  the 
Police  and  Excise  Commissioners  of  the 
large  cities.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
pend on  court  proceedings  for  punish- 
ment of  violators  of  the  statute.  The 
licenses  of  offenders  may  be  summarily 
revoked  by  the  Excise  Commissioners. 
In  Kansas  City  the  Sunday  closing 
order  was  obeyed  without  question  from 
the  outset,  and  a  newly  elected  Mayor 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  announced 


his  intention  of  co-operating  with  the 
Missouri  authorities  by  keeping  the 
illegal  saloons  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
line  closed  on  Sunday.  In  St  Louis 
the  order  was  not  taken  seriously  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  it  was  promulgated. 
The  power  of  the  brewers  in  that  city 
has  been  so  great  that  it  was  not  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  Governor  would 
undertake  to  fight  them.  But  his  an- 
nouncement that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
spend  Sunday  in  St.  Louis,  convinced 
the  saloon  men  of  their  mistake,  and  on 
the  second  Sunday  the  order  was  almost 
universally  observed.  The  most  obvious 
effect  of  the  innovation  has  been  in  the 
great  reduction  in  Sunday  crime  both 
in  St.  Louis  and  in  Kansas  City.  This 
has  been  reflected  in  the  enormous  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  cases  on  the 
Monday  morning  police  court  docket  in 
both  cities.  A  Kansas  City  policeman 
referred  to  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion when  he  remarked  that  on  his  beat 
there  was  more  money  now  for  food  and 
clothes  for  the  wives  and  children. 
« 

Joseph  Jefferson. 

Joseph  Jefferson  was  not  only  the 
foremost  actor  on  the  American  stage 
for  several  decades,  but  he  was  probably 
the  best-beloved  man  in  the  country,  and 
both  his  popularity  and  the  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  were  gained  without 
the  slightest  compromise  of  the  integrity 
of  his  nature  or  of  his  art.  '  His  success 
as  a  man  and  an  artist  is  a  refutation  of 
the  cynical  but  misleading  statement  so 
often  made  that  to  succeed  one  must 
compromise  his  ideals  or  his  character. 
This  was  not  true  of  Booth,  of  Modjeska, 
of  Miss  Anderson,  of  Irving,  of  Salvini, 
or  of  Ristori.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  true 
of  no  great  artist,  but  it  is  so  often  made 
that,  like  a  great  many  false  statements, 
by  mere  iteration  it  seems  to  have  gained 
something  of  the  authority  of  truth. 
Jefferson  was,  to  begin  with,  a  transpar- 
ently good  man.  The  roots  of  his  art 
and  its  ultimate  charm  were  in  his  own 
nature.  He  achieved  the  finest  effects 
by  the  simplest  means,  and  the  most 
delicate  resources  of  the  technique  of 
the  art  of  which  he  was  a  master  were 
used  not  to  conceal  but  to  convey  what 
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was  deepest  and  most  individual  in  his 
spirit  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  exacting  test  than  the  character  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  which  he  was  so 
long  and  so  intimately  identified.  He 
has  not  only  been  for  two  generations  of 
Americans  Rip  Van  Winkle  personified, 
but  he  will  be,  by  tradition,  to  the  end 
of  time  the  actual  Rip  Van  Winkle.  In 
the  hands  of  an  insincere,  affected,  or 
inferior  actor  the  character  would  have 
been  a  mere  burlesque  of  true  comedy, 
a  tipsy  vagabond.  In  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's exquisite  delineation  Rip  became 
one  of  the  most  affecting  human  fig- 
ures. Without  losing  the  instincts  of 
the  vagabond,  he  conveyed  a  sense  of 
the  natural  tenderness  of  the  unspoiled 
human  heart  and  the  pathos  of  the  human 
career  undirected  by  will,  which  will 
remain  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  the 
American  stage.  When  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  asked,  not  long  ago,  if  he  did  not 
tire  of  playing  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he 
promptly  answered,  "  If  I  ever  find  mj- 
self  growing  tired  of  Rip,  I  shall  stop 
playing  it;"  and  then  he  went  on  to 
reveal  unconsciously  the  sources  of  the 
charm  of  his  acting:  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature,  the  unspoiled  ele- 
ment of  childlike  unconsciousness  in  his 
art,  his  unaffected  tenderness  of  spirit 
"If  I  ever  awaken,"  he  said,  "at  the 
end  of  that  sleep  and  do  not  feel  surprised 
myself  at  my  surroundings,  I  shall  stop 
acting."  It  was  this  element  of  immortal 
freshness  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  pre- 
served by  the  childlike  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  nature,  which  kept  the 
charm  of  his  art  to  the  very  end.  He 
had  lost  the  physical  vivacity  of  his  earlier 
year? ;  something  of  the  frolicsomeness 
and  joviality  had  gone  out  of  the  later 
Rip,  but  not  a  particle  of  pathos  and 
humor. 

No  actor  ever  took  his  life  more  sim- 
ply than  Jefferson.  Dying  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  he  had  been  on  the  stage 
more  than  two  generations  ;  for  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  a  theater  in  Wash- 
ington in  his  fifth  year.  He  used  to 
say,  with  characteristic  humor,  that  he 
was  really  responsible  for  the  Spanish 
War,  because  in  the  first  part  that  he 
took  as  a  young  man  he  so  outrageously 
misinterpreted  the  Spanish  manner  and 


spirit  At  twenty  he  was  a  member  of 
a  stock  company  at  the  National  Theater 
in  New  York  City.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  playing  Dr.  Pangloss,  Caleb  Plum- 
mer,  Bob  Brierly,  Golightly,  and  Bob 
Acres — in  which,  as  in  Caleb  Phimmer, 
he  achieved  distinct  success.  His  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  been  actors  of 
distinction.  His  great-grandfather  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  mimic  abilities. 
Living  in  a  provincial  English  town,  he 
possessed  such  natural  powers  of  per- 
sonification that  when  he  went  up  to 
London  and  stopped  at  a  well-known 
inn,  his  arrival  was  always  hailed  with 
delight  and  his  visit  was  a  long  hilarity. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  roars 
of  laughter  were  greeting  his  sallies, 
Garrick,  with  some  friends,  was  supping 
in  an  upper  room.  The  actor's  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  merriment  below, 
and  he  sent  for  die  landlord  and  inquired 
the  occasion  of  it  The  landlord  told 
him  something  about  Jefferson,  where- 
upon the  great  actor  invited  the  young 
and  unknown  Mr.  Jefferson  to  join  him, 
and  from  that  moment  for  four  genera- 
tions, the  Jeffersons  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  dramatic  world. 

There  was  an  old  play  which  centered 
about  the  character  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
which  had  interested  a  number  of  actors, 
including  Hackett  and  Charles  Burke, 
but  in  which  none  of  them  had  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson, 
who  thought  he  saw  great  possibilities 
in  the  part,  that  expert  playwright  and 
fascinating  actor,  Dion  Boucicault,  wrote 
a  new  version,  which  Jefferson  produced 
at  the  Adelphi  Theater,  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  The  play  instantly  cap- 
tivated the  English  public  and  gave 
Jefferson  an  English  reputation.  From 
that  day  he  became  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
He  tried  many  times  to  get  away  from 
the  part,  but  the  public  demand  always 
drove  him  back  to  it  And  the  public 
was  right;  for,  however  charming  his 
impersonations  of  other  roles,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  the  express  image  of  his 
dramatic  art,  the  beautiful  and  unaffected 
outlet  for  his  pathos,  his  humor,  and  his 
gentle  humanity.  It  was  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  whenever 
it  was  seen  it  captivated  young  and  old 
Np  actor  was  probably  ever  so  well 
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known  by  children  as  Joe  Jefferson ; 
partly  because  he  personated  one  of  the 
few  legendary  characters  in  America, 
partly  because  he  interpreted  it  in  terms 
of  human  expression  so  simple  that  a 
child  could  understand,  partly  because 
he  was  a  child  himself.  His  natural 
gayety,  unaffected  goodness,  generosity, 
and  sweetness  of  nature  bound  a  host  of 
friends  to  him  with  bands  of  steel ;  and 
it  is  their  common  judgment  that  among 
all  the  men  they  have  known,  none 
more  happily  personified  the  disposi- 
tion,-aims,  and  qualities  of  a  good  man. 
He  made  goodness  captivating  because 
it  was  so  entirely  free  from  professional- 
ism. Virtue  seemed  to  come  to  him  by 
instinct  rather  than  by  grace ;  it  was  an 
effusion  of  his  spirit  rather  than  a  qual- 
ity imparted  by  the  action  of  his  will.  . 

Not  many  months  before  his  death  he 
advised  one  of  his  friends,  as  soon  as  he 
passed  seventy,  to  cultivate  a  garden. 
"  The  saddest  thing  in  old  age,"  he  said 
with  a  smile,  as  if  nothing  were  wholly 
sad,  "is  the  absence  of  expectation. 
You  no  longer  look  forward  to  things. 
Now,  a  garden,"  he  added,  with  whimsi- 
cal humor, "  is  all  expectation ;  therefore 
I  have  become  a  devoted  gardener." 
He  was  also  an  artist  of  considerable 
accomplishment,  who  found  great  joy  in 
his  facility  in  painting.  He  was  a  book- 
lover  and  the  friend  of  lovers  of  books. 
He  was  a  clubman  who  drew  about  him 
on  all  occasions  when  he  appeared  a 
circle  ready  to  be  silent  if  he  would 
speak.  As  a  story-teller  he  had  few 
equals ;  his  power  of  mimicry,  his  ability 
to  get  himself  out  of  the  way,  his  sense 
of  humor,  combining  to  make  him  one 
of  the  best  expositors  of  a  humorous 
situation  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
interpreters  of  a  humorous  character. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society 
without  rendering  him  that  tribute  of 
admiration  touched  with -affection  which 
is  never  evoked  by  ability  alone,  but 
always  by  ability  rooted  in  virtue.  De- 
void of  selfishness  and  eager  to  share 
any  kind  of  success,  such  a  man  redeems 
his  time  and  adorns  his  profession ;  and 
Joseph  Jefferson  will  remain  a  beautiful 
memory  now  that  he  has  passed  from  a 
stage  to  which,  he  has  given  distinction 
for  two  generations. 


Zacchaeus 

In  your  editorial  entitled  "Judge  Not''  " 
you  seem  to  be  unfortunate  in  your  citations 
from  the  Bible.  When  the  woman  of  the 
town  used  the  costly  ointment  on  Jesus'  feet, 
she  showed  every  indication  of  repentance  of 
her  past  life:  Zacchseus's  offer  to  give  half 
his  fortune  to  the  poor  was  a  proof  that  he 
had  repented  of  his  sinful  career.  Does  the 
proffered  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  indicate 
repentance  of  the  methods  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  a  promise  to  discontinue 
those  methods?  E.  P.  C. 

There  appeared  in  the  first  century,  in 
Palestine,  a  remarkable  Rabbi.  The 
religion  of  the  people  had  hardened  into 
a  cast-iron  conventionalism ;  and  this 
Rabbi  was  the  most  unconventional  of 
men.  He  preached  anywhere  and  to 
anybody :  in  the  fields,  in  a  house,  from 
the  prow  of  a  fishing-boat ;  to  orthodox 
and  heretics,  to  men  and  women,  to  pious 
Pharisees  and  corrupt  politicians  and 
folk  of  dissolute  lives.  He  not  only 
preached  to  them,  he  made  them  his 
companions;  went  into  their  homes;  ate 
at  their  tables ;  associated  with  them  on 
equal  terms.  He  regarded  sin  rather  as 
a  disease  than  as  a  crime ;  it  awakened 
his  pity,  not  his  wrath.  Only  one  form 
of  sin,  that  of  religious  false  pretense, 
stirred  his  indignation,  and  even  that 
indignation  was  mingled  with  pity.  All 
sorts  of  stories  were  rife  about  him ;  all 
sorts  of  charges  were  circulated  against 
him.  He  was  accused  of  being  unedu- 
cated and  unfit  to  preach ;  of  being  him- 
self a  loose-liver,  a  glutton  and  a  wine- 
bibber  ;  of  being  a  teacher  of  lawlessness 
and  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition  ;  of  being  a 
blasphemer  and  in  league  with  the  devil. 
But  in  spite  of  .it  all  he  was  extraordina- 
rily popular.  Wherever  he  went  crpwds 
followed  him,  partly  attracted  by  curios- 
ity, partly  by  the  cures  he  wrought,  but 
partly,  it  is  very  certain,  by  his  charitable 
spirit,  so  unlike  the  censorious  spirit  of 
the  teachers  of  his  time,  by  his  faith  in 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  his 
hope  for  them,  by  his  habit  of  seeing 
good  in  men  in  whom  other  religious  teach- 
ers saw  nothing  but  evil,  by  his  habit 
of  looking  upon  their  sins  as  misfortunes 
from  which  he  wished  to  succor  them. 

One  day  it  was  reported  that  this 
Rabbi  was  approaching  Jericho  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  Jericho  was  a  curious, 
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composite  city — a  town  of  priests  who 
entertained  no  doubts  of  their  own 
sacredness,  and  of  politicians  whose 
conduct  allowed  no  one  else  to  doubt 
their  corruption  and  their  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  human  rights.  The  rumor  of 
this  Rabbi's  approach  brought  a  great 
crowd  upon  the  streets.  Among  them 
was  one  of  these  corrupt  politicians,  who 
had  amassed  a  not  inconsiderable  wealth 
by  robbing  the  poor.  He  was  a  little 
man  ;  his  wealth  won  for  him  no  distinc- 
tion with  the  rabble ;  hustled  by  them,  as 
the  crowd  always  like  to  husde  such  a 
man  when  they  can  get  a  chance,  he  took 
refuge  from  them,  and  sought  a  post^of 
vantage  for  himself,  by  climbing  a  tree  to 
see  the  famous  Rabbi  as  he  passed  by. 
When  the  Rabbi  came  to  the  spot,  he 
looked  up,  saw  the  rich  sinner  in  his 
leafy  watch-tower,  and  called  to  him  to 
come  down.  "  I  will  be  your  guest  to- 
day," he  said.  No  wonder  the  town  was 
shocked:  the  men  of  religious  note  in 
this  city  of  ecclesiastics  all  passed  by, 
and  the  robber  of  the  poor  chosen  to  be 
the  Rabbi's  host  I  To  a  slight  put  on 
the  ecclesiastics  the  crowd  might  not 
have  objected;  but  to  honor  put  upon 
this  corrupt  and  oppressive  politician 
they  decidedly  objected.  "  They  all  mur- 
mured, saying,  He  is  gone  in  to  lodge 
with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner." 

The  world  did  not  understand  this 
strange  Rabbi  then,  and  it  has  not  under- 
stood him  very  well  since.  But  the  act  was 
very  characteristic.  Jesus  never  waited 
for  men  to  repent  before  he  offered  them 
his  friendship.  He  never  waited  for  men 
to  come  half  way  before  he  went  to  meet 
them.  The  fact  that  this  rich  reprobate 
was  curious  to  see  him  gave  him  all  the 
opportunity  he  asked  for ;  and  he  seized 
it.  The  sequel  justified  his  action. 
Startled  by  honor  in  a  place  where  he 
had  met  before  only  envy  for  his  wealth 
and  indignation  for  his  rapacity,  Zac- 
chseus  promised  to  restore  fourfold  to 
those  he  had  robbed,  if  he  could  find 
them,  and  to  give  half  his  remaining 
fortune  to  the  poor.  But  this  repentance 
did  not  precede,  it  followed,  the  honor 
Jesus  did  to  him.  Jesus  lodged  with 
Zacchaeus  not  because  Zacchaeus  had 
repented ;  Zacchaeus  repented  because 
Jesus  lodged  with  him. 


This  was  habitually  Christ's  method. 
His  forgiveness  led  men  to  repentance. 
He  compared  himself  to  a  shepherd 
seeking  the  sheep  who  is  willfully  wan- 
dering away  from  the  fold ;  to  a  woman 
searching  for  the  coin  misplaced,  defaced, 
lost  in  the  dark  and  dirty  comer  of  her 
cabin.  He  compared  himself  to  a  phy- 
sician who  seeks  for  the  sick  that  he 
may  discover  to  them  that  they  are  sick 
and  may  heal  them.  Once  the  Pharisees 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  adultery,  for  his  judgment 
"  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you," 
he  said,  "  cast  the  first  stone."  No  one . 
accepted  the  challenge.  And  when  the 
accusers  had  gone  out  silently,  one  by 
one,  Jesus  turned  to  the  woman.  He 
uttered  no  word  of  rebuke ;  he  demanded 
from  her  no  pledge.  "Hath  no  man 
condemned  thee  ?"  he  said.  "  No  man, 
Lord."  .  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee : 
go,  and  sin  no  more." 

Is  not,  then,  forgiveness  of  sin  condi- 
tioned on  repentance?   That  depends 
upon  what  we  mean  by  forgiveness.  For- 
giveness properly  means  the  remission  of 
sin,  the  sending  away  of  sin.  Man  is  sick ; 
sin  is  the  disease;  forgiveness  is  the 
cure.    Man  is  a  slave ;  sin  is  the  slave- 
driver  ;  forgiveness  is  setting  the  slave 
free.    This  is  what  the  Gospel  means 
by  forgiveness ;  and  if  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  forgiveness,  the  forgive- 
ness is  conditioned  on  repentance,  be- 
cause not  even  God  can  set  us  free  from 
our  sins  unless  we  will  let  them  go. 
Repentance  is  letting  them  go.  But 
if  by  forgiveness  we  mean  good  will 
toward  the  wrong  doer,  it  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  repentance.    The  mother  who 
tells  her  little  child,  "  If  you  do  wrong 
God  will  not  love  you,"  makes  a  serious 
mistake.    What  she  should  say  is,  "  God 
loves  you,  therefore  you  should  not  do 
wrong." 

"The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to 
repentance."  "  God  commendeth  his 
love  for  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  "  God, 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ."  "Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he"  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
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sins."  This  is  the  Gospel  message ;  and 
after  eighteen  centuries  it  is  still  not  un- 
derstood. To  forgive  men  is  to  rescue 
them  from  their  wrong-doing.  And  the 
way  to  rescue  them  is  not  to  wait  until 
the  penalty  of  wrong-doing  has  made 
them  anxious  to  be  rescued  ;  it  is  to  see 
every  act  of  goodness,  every  germ  of 
goodness,  every  aspiration  toward  good- 
ness, and  to  give  it  full,  ungrudging 
recognition  and  appreciation.  The  way 
to  forgive  sins  is  to  overcome  evil  with 
good ;  and  the  way  to  overcome  evil 
with  good  is  to  give  every  graft  of  good- 
ness, however  evil  the  tree  on  which  we 
think  it  is  growing,  the  warm  sunlight  of 
our  cordial  apprecia<on  and  ungrudging 
fellowship. 

The  Intimations  of  Love 

Once  more  the  tide  comes  singing  up 
from  the  great  sea  which  lies  beyond  the 
horizon,  runs  rippling  into  every  cove 
and  estuary  and  haibor,  and  sounds  the 
note  of  summer  at  the  doors  of  the 
world.  The  earliest  tracery  of  the  season 
is  so  delicate  that  it  shows  substance  and 
color  only  when  one^sees  it  in  mass  and 
at  a  little  distance.    At  the  first  glance 
the  change  from  the  rigidity  and  bare- 
ness of  winter  seems  an  illusion,  so  in- 
tangible is  it;  a  softening  of  outlines 
rather  than  a  transformation  of  structure. 
The  distinctness  which  brought  out  the 
interlacing  branches  against  the  sky  with 
the  dehniteness  of  an  etching  has  given 
place  to  a  softness  of  tone,  a  tenderness 
of  color,  which  are  delicate  intimations 
rather  than  evidences  of  the  coming  of 
spring,    gome  morning,  not  many  weeks 
hence,  there  will  be  a  sudden  riot  of  color 
and  perfume,  for  summer  will  storm  the 
world  in  an  ecstasy  of  creative  energy ; 
to-day  only  a  subtle  change  in  sky  and 
cloud,,  a  softness  diffused  through  the 
woods  like  a  glow  of  poetry  on  the  hard 
facts  Of  life,  make  one  aware  that  the 
door  of  the  sepulcher  has  opened  again 
and  the  tomb  is  empty. 

-  Far  more  intimately  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  eye  comes  the  spring,  with 
its  memories  of  freedom  and  joy  and 
beauty  returning  with  victorious  feet  after 
banishment,  dear  to  men  since  time 


began.  Older  than  history  has  been  the 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  song  of  the 
dove  and  the  nightingale,  for  the  breath 
of  flowers  exhaling  from  the  barren 
earth.  In  the  earliest  times  the  hearts 
of  lovers  beat  more  passionately  with  the 
climbing  of  the  sun  toward  the  zenith, 
the  songs  of  praise  rose  with  fresh  exul- 
tation when  violets  bloomed- at  the  steps 
of  the  temples,  and  the  blood  of  youth 
ran  riot  when  the  first  warmth  awoke  the 
sleeping  woods.  There  was  something 
more  than  physical  joy  in  the  festivals 
with  which  the  return  of  the  wandering 
sun  was  celebrated  in  the  elder  world ; 
the  rapture  of  the  body  was  matched  by 
the  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  breaking  away 
from  the  bonds  of  habit  and  casting  off 
the  fetters  of  routine.  For  a  few  short 
hours  work  was  laid  aside,  laws  annulled, 
burdens  discarded,  duties  postponed; 
soul  and  body  surrendered  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  a  kind  of 
intoxication  of  the  senses  took  posses- 
sion of  the  world.  It  was  a  brief  mad- 
ness not  free  from  excess  and  folly ;  but 
at  the  heart  of  the  sudden  dash  for  free- 
dom there  was  a  sound  instinct  which 
modem  life  has  recognized  and  made 
room  for  in  a  vast  organization  of  sport 
and  play. 

Half  the  joy  of  spring  is  in  the  senses 
and  half  in  the  spirit ;  but  the  joy  of  the 
spirit  is  deeper  and  fuller  of  mystery; 
for  it  is  to  the  spirit  that  the  symbolism 
of  the  season  is  made  clear.  The  per- 
fect curve  delights  the  eye,  but  it  brings 
a  deeper  delight  to  imagination ;  and 
the  heart  of  the  rose  brings  more  to  the 
soul  than  to  the  hand  that  cherishes  it 
The  air  of  the  morning,  when  bird  notes 
are  rising  from  every  covert  and  the 
delicate  breathings  of  the  happy  earth  are 
almost  audible,  is  full  of  intimations  of 
a  divine  world  outside  the  field  of  vision ; 
everywhere  hints  and  suggestions  of 
die  unseen  assail  the  imagination,  and 
the  skeptic  stands  convicted  not  only  of 
coldness  of  heart,  but  of  dullness  of  eye 
and  brain  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery 
of  life  which  transforms  apparently  inert 
matter  into  ravishing  flowers  by  virtue 
of  a  magic  which  no  man  can  explain 
but  which  makes  every  man's  path  bloom 
about  his  feet.  The  life  within  leaps  up  to 
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man  responds  to  the  heart  of  its  fellow 
after  long  separation.  Instincts  that  sank 
deep  into  the  nature  in  those  prehistoric 
years  when  our  ancestors  lived  in  woods 
or  in  the  vast  silences  of  the  desert 
reassert  themselves  -,  race  memories  of 
forgotten  associations  with  nature  rise 
out  of  the  abyss  of  being ;  all  the  forces 
of  life  in  passion  and  emotion  and  inher- 
itance and  undeveloped  energy  flow  to- 
gether and  make  us  aware  that  our  life, 
like  the  life  of  Nature,  is  fathomless  and 
inexhaustible. 

We  are  as  much  and  as  truly  parts  of 
what  we  call  Nature  as  the  trees  and  the 

'  flowers,  and  the  tide  of  vitality  ebbs  and 
flows  in  us  as  it  ebbs  and  flows  in  the 

i  world  about  us.  When  it  ebbs,  we  seem 
the  accidents  or  incidents  of  a  vast 
scheme  of  things ;  when  it  is  at  the  flood, 
we  are  masters  and  creators  and  our 
hand  is  on  all  materials  and  the  strength 
of  immortality  is  ours.  It  is  the  return 
of  spring  in  the  spirit  of  the  race  that 
announces  another  blossoming  of  art, 
another  fruitage  of  poetry,  another  epoch 
of  faith  in  the  highest  and  holiest ;  for 
then  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  visible 
world  fade  into  the  splendor  of  the  in- 
visible, and  all  things  that  perish  become 
tokens  and  symbols  of  the  imperishable. 
Then  every  man  becomes  a  believer,  a 
poet,  and  a  lover ;  and  the  barren  land 
bears  its  harvest  of  hope  and  peace  and 
joy,  the  bread  that  feeds  the  spirit. 

Of  this  tide  of  life  which  keeps  the 
world  abloom,  love  is  the  divinest  form ; 
for  in  love  and  in  love  alone  life  fulfills 
and  reveals  itself.  It  comes  as  life 
comes  in  the  spring,  one  knows  not  how 
nor  whence ;  sometimes  slowly  diffusing 
itself  over  the  surface  of  things  and 
transforming  rigidity  and  hardness  into 
soft  beauty  and  an  infinite  tenderness  of 
color ;  sometimes  like  a  great  tide,  rush- 
ing far  inland  and  sweeping  everything 
before  it.  But  whether  it  steal  through 
the  senses  or  storm  through  them  with 
the  impetuosity  of  passion,  its.  supreme 
joy  is  always  for  the  spirit ;  and  that  joy 
rises  out  of  the  sense  of  immortality 
which  enfolds  the  lover.  The  earth  be- 
comes fairyland  to  him  ;  life  takes  on  a 
nobility  which  searches  him  like  a  shaft 
of  light  and  makes  him  aware  of  all 
imperfection  ;  and  there  rises  before  him 


a  vision  of  consecration  which  is  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  immutable  and  unchange- 
able in  the  shiftings  and  vanishings  of 
time  and  tide.    In  the  heart  of  love 
there  is  always  a  sense  of  immortality; 
and  caresses,  tender  words,  the  hourly 
service  through  which  a  great  devotion 
penetrates  every  part  of  life  and  makes  it 
sweet  and  glad,  are  the  few  and  inade- 
quate forms  in  which  an  immortal  pas- 
sion strives  vainly  to  express  itself. 
When  such  a  passion  comes,  every  hour 
is  full  of  intimations  of  the  fathomless 
life  which  rises  into  consciousness  in  the 
soul  of  man ;  every  touch  of  beauty  is  a 
hint  of  a  loveliness  not  to  be  discerned 
by  the  eye,  but  revealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  every  experience  is  a  door  through 
which  the  spirit  passes  on  into  the  fuller 
possession  of  a  happiness  that  fills  the 
air  of  the  world  with  a  sweetness  whose 
roots  are  below  the  reach  of  time  and 
change. 

® 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania town  of  Bethlehem  for  Passion 
Week.  How  vivid  and  real  the  Gospels 
have  .become  under  the  influence  of  this 
devout  Moravian  people,  whose  thought 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  love  and 
sacrifice  of  that  central  Figure  who  in  one 
short  week  felt  the  full  power  of  man's 
adoration,  hatred,  scorn,  envy,  injustice, 
disloyalty,  fear,  cruelty — a  lifetime  lived 
in  one  week  1  Can  there  be  any  clearer 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Christ 
than  is  shown  in  this  hill  town  to-day 
when  all  the  community,  whether  of  the 
faith  that  founded  the  town  or  not,  live 
for  this  week,  at  least,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  story  as  the  day 
unfolds  it  ? 

® 

The  great  white  church  stands  on  a 
hill.  Three  and  four  times  each  day 
the  crowds  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass wend  their  way  toward  it.  There 
is  a  solemn  hush  everywhere,  a  reverence 
in  the  moving  throngs  that  foretell  a  trag- 
edy. As  the  end  of  the  week  approaches 
this  deepens  to  sorrow — every  face  over- 
shadowed, voices  hushed  and  low.  Thurs- 
day evening  business  stops.   Long  be- 
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fore  the  bell  in  the  tower  calls,  the 
people  have  congregated  at  the  church 
doors.  The  church  people  justify  the 
tide  of  "  United  Brethren,"  for  a  kindly 
smile,  if  not  a  word,  is  offered  wherever 
the  stranger  gives  the  opportunity.  In 
solemn  silence  the  people  enter  the 
church.  It  is  that  upper  chamber  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  hour  of  separation 
has  come — strange,  mysterious,  an  hour 
filled  with  love  and  fear.  There  is  not 
a  sound  in  the  church.  Slowly,  noise- 
lessly, the  large  doors  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel  open.  Through  the  doors 
reverently,  but  with  radiant  expression, 
come  about  seventy  young  boys  and 
girls.,  who  occupy  their  places  in  die  first 
pews,  across  the  church,  to  take  part  in 
their  first  communion.  The  girls  are  in 
snowy  white  dresses,  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  The  beautiful  music  from 
the  organ  loft  breaks  the  silence.  With 
prayer,  praise,  comprehension  at  last  of 
what  the  hour  means,  every  one  extends 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  his  neigh- 
bors, singing  softly, 

"  My  peace  I  leave  with  you. 
Amen,  amen,  be  it  so." 


Every  fifth  seat  is  empty  and  corded 
off.  Down  each  aisle  come  two  minis- 
ters bearing  the  consecrated  bread.  The 
cords  are  dropped  one  at  a  time,  and  a 
minister  enters  the  empty  pew.  Those 
in  front  of  him  rise,  face  him,  and  receive 
the  wafer  one  at  a  time.  The  minister 
turns,  and  those  he  faces  receive  the 
wafer.  When  all  occupants  of  the  pews 
are  served,  they  seat  themselves,  joining 
in  the  singing — solemn,  prayerful,  beau- 
tiful. When  the  ministers  return  to  the 
chancel,  all  rise  and  stand  with  bowed 
heads.  Clearly,  reverently,  the  voice  is 
heard,  as  though  it  echoed  through  the 
ages,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which 
is  given  you."  All  kneel,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  is  obeyed,  giving  to  each 
a  new  sense  of  kinship,  not  only  with 
men,  but  with  righteousness.  After  the 
blessing  of  the  wine  the  scene  is  repeated, 
each  holding  his  glass  until  the  whole 
congregation  join  together  in  the  memo- 
rial act  Before  the  last  hymn  the  right 
hand  is  given  to  each  neighbor  again. 
The  Spectator  passed  out  into  the  night 


and  darkness  one  of  a  family,  not  a 
stranger  as  he  had  entered  the  house  of 
God. 


It  is  Good  Friday  afternoon.  The 
church  is  crowded.  Sorrow  with  faith 
is  written  on  every  face.  All  are 
assembled  at  Calvary.  There  are  wit- 
nessed the  mob,  the  persecutors,  the 
weak  ruler,  the  Saviour,  for  the  Gospel 
stories  are  woven  in  one  and  read  with 
such  power  as  makes  the  past  the  present. 
At  three  o'clock  the  vast  throng  is  kneel- 
ing. High  above  its  head  in  the  tower 
the  silver-toned  bell  tolls.  Not  a  sound 
comes  from  the  outside  world.  "It  is 
finished."  A  clear,  beautiful  soprano 
voice  is  heard : 

"  Only  one  prayer  to-day, 
One  earnest,  tearful  plea, 
A  litany  from  out  the  heart, — 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me." 

It  is  Good  Friday  night,  and  the  story 
of  death  is  ended.  With  music  and  the 
Gospel  story  we  have  been  in  the  garden, 
walked  with  the  sorrowing  procession, 
and  seen  the  stone  rolled  against  the 
sepulcher.  Again  into  the  night  of  to-day 
we  come,  and  in  silence  find  our  homes, 
made  conscious  by  the  power  of  music 
that  over  death  there  is  great  victory. 


Saturday  morning  the  streets  were 
early  astir.  Only  the  provision  stores 
sent  their  wagons  hurrying  through 
them.  It  was  a  day  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  body's  care  must  be  soon 
finished.  It  was  the  "  Great  Sabbath." 
The  waiting  friends  were  coming  together 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  Love  Feast.  At 
two  o'clock  the  people  on  the  streets  had 
their  faces  turned  again  to  the  church. 
The  first  hymn  gave  the  keynote  of  the 
occasion : 

"  Peace  be  to  this  congregation, 

Peace  to  every  soul  therein  ; 
Peace  which  flows  from  Christ's  salvation, 

Peace,  the  seal  of  canceled  sin ; 
Peace  that  speaks  its  heavenly  Giver, 

Peace  to  earthly  minds  unknown ; 
Peace  divine  that  lasts  forever, 

Here  erect  its  glorious  throne." 

Without  interruption  to  the  service  of 
music  and  prayer,  large  trays  laden  with 
buns  were  passed,  followed  by  trays  bear- 
ing mugs  of  coffee.  There  was  the  sound 
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of  cooing  of  babies,  the  low  sweet 
voices  of  children,  and  over  all  the  organ 
speaking  messages  of  fellowship  and  love. 
The  people  broke  bread  together,  a 
family.  Again  at  night  the  people  came 
together  for  the  Easter  vigils.  It  is  a 
time  of  mediation  and  of  memory. 

The  darkness  of  midnight  has  passed. 
Away  in  the  east  the  sky  is  growing 
gray.  There  is  the  consciousness  that 
from  windows  over  the  hills  and  down 
in  die  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  town, 
there  are  hundreds  waiting,  many  on 
their  knees,  for  this  moment  of  all  the 
year  that  is  coming.  Every  face,  every 
mind,  is  turned  toward  the  church  on 
the  hill,  waiting  for  the  summons.  Far 
down  in  the  east  the  gray  grows  lighter, 
and  one  becomes  conscious  that  the  air 
is  laden  by  sound  that  submerges  it  in  a 
benediction.  The  trombone  choir  has 
sent  its  Easter  message  from  the  belfry 
of  the  old  church,  meeting  the  echoes  of 
two  hundred  years  sent  over  these  hills 
and  valleys,  telling  the  world  "The 
Christ  is  risen." 

* 

Through  the  street  men  and  women, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hour,  are 
moving  toward  the  church.  Silently  the 
throng  are  seated,  each  carrying  the 
leaflet  with  the  order  of  service  and 
the  hymns.  The  apse  has  been  dressed 
to  represent  the  rocky  tomb  in  the  gar- 
den, crowned  by  an  evergreen  tree  and 
massed  from  base  to  summit  with  white 
flowers.  It  is  beautiful  as  well  as  sym- 
bolic. The  words  "The  Lord  is  risen," 
in  tones  triumphant,  break  the  hush  of 
the  throng  reaching  far  out  into  the 
street.  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed," 
respond  the  people. 

The  organ  causes  the  building  itself 
to  quiver  as  it  leads  the  congregation  in 

"  Hail,  all  hail,  victorious  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Thou  hast  burst  the  bonds  of  death ; 

Joyful  we  with  one  accord 
Hail  thee  as  our  risen  Lord." 


The  sorrow,  the  doubts,  the  suffering  of 
Passion  Week  are  over.  There  has  come 
to  the  people  confirmation  of  the  an- 
nouncement, "  He  was  dead,  and  behold 
He  is  alive  forevermore."  This  is  the 
thought  of  the  whole  service. 

S 

The  light  of  the  rising  sun  just  touches 
the  tops  of  the  trees  as  the  people  follow 
the  clergy  and  choirs  out  of  the  church 
over  the  winding  paths  into  the  grave- 
yard. In  the  center  are  the  two  choirs 
and  the  clergy.  When  silence  reigns 
over  the  people,  the  music  of  the 
trombones  tells  the  story  of  the  week, 
breaking  out  at  last  into  the  triumph  of 
the  resurrection.  In  the  hymn  that  fol- 
lows all  of  the  people  join.  It  is  a 
moment  never  to  •  be  forgotten,  the 
trees  above  just  bursting  into  life,  the 
song  of  the  birds  an  accompaniment  to 
the  whole  service,  and  the  people  lined 
in  rows  about  the  low  graves  lighted  by 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  rising  slowly 
over  the  mountain,  the  valleys  to  the 
west  and  south  still  lost  in  the  gray  gloom 
of  a  yet  unbroken  night  Was  it  only 
the  sunlight  we  saw  as  we  sang,  "  What 
are  these  in  bright  tarray,  this  innumer- 
able throng  ?" 

9 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,"  every 
word  reaching  the  vast  throng,  dismissed 
the  thousands  who  assembled  in  the 
church  later  in  the  morning  to  hear  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  by  a  choir  who  were 
singing  in  joyful  triumph  because  the 
Christ  they  loved  had  triumphed  over 
death  and  the  grave;  had  made  death 
but  the  gateway  to  eternal  freedom  from 
the  bondage  of  the  flesh. 

9 

The  Spectator  went  back  to  his  hotel. 
Looking  at  the  belfry  in  which  hangs 
the  bell  that  tolls  only  at  three  o'clock 
on  Good  Friday,  he  appreciated  for  the 
first  time  what  a  dominant  thought  ' 
meant  to  a  community.  That  beliry  with 
what  it  represents  prevails  in  the  life  of 
Bethlehem. 
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kUICKl  look  here,  Ivan  1  I  think 
there  is  a  devil  here  I"  A  peas- 
ant boy  bends  over  my  shoul- 
der, grinning  delightedly  at  my  fountain 
pen.  On  my  narrow  iron  bed  are  two 
more  husky  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen, 
'  also  grinning ;  and  a  huge  white  St.  Ber- 
nard pup,  with  his  tongue  out.  Maxim- 
off  (my  interpreter,  photographer,  and 
teacher)  lies  back  in  an  old  straw  chair, 
interviewing  the  boys,  having  just  dis- 
tributed cigarettes;  Close  around  us 
rise  four  rough-hewn  walls  of  logs,  and 
in  one  comer  is  the  edge  of  a  big  brick 
stove  built  into  the  walls  to  warm  three 
rooms  at  once.  From  the  next  room 
comes  a  merry  babel  of  children's  voices. 
For  this  is  the  one  spare  room  of  a 
little  log  school-house,  twenty-five  miles 
from  a  railroad,  in  Central  Russia.  We 
came  the  night  before  last  to  spend  two 
days,  and  are  wondering  now  if  we  can 
crowd  it  all  into  a  week.  When  we  are 
not  out  visiting  peasants'  huts,,  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors  pours  in  here. 
Even  the  St.  Bernard  pup  brought  in  his 
mother  and  two  mongrel  cur  playmates 
early  this  morning. 

A  week  ago,  in  Petersburg,  we  began 
interviewing  all  kinds  of  authorities  on 
peasants,  typical  villages,  riot  districts, 
primitive  home  industries,  famine  spots, 
army  mobilizations,  and  a  score  of  other 
subjects.  On  most  of  these  Maximoff 
was  fairly  well  up  already,  having  gone 
from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other  to 
make  investigations  for  a  Russian  ethno- 
logical society.  At  last  we  chose  some 
ten  spots  all  over  Russia,  in  which  to  see 
the  different  kinds  of  peasants.  And 
this  is  the  first  spot. 

"  Oh,  you  brutes,  you  lovely  brutes — 
you  devils  I"  So  shouted  our  big  driver 
through  his  thick  grizzly  beard ;  he  leaned 
far  out  of  the  sleigh;  his  long  whip 
whirled  over  the  near  horse  and  cracked 
over  the  two  horses  in  front.  They 

1  Copyright,  1905,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


plunged  forward  in  the  slush,  bells 
jangled,  the  sleigh  lurched ;  and,  shout- 
ing good-by  to  postboys,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  the  twentieth  century,  we 
galloped  into  a  deep  forest  and  began 
looking  for  peasants. 

"How  about  the  driver?  Won't  he 
do?"  Maximoff  nodded  and  climbed 
up  on  the  high  front  seat — not  an  easy 
thing  for  Maximoff.  Meanwhile  I  leaned 
back  and  began  breathing.  It  had  been 
a  wretched  fifteen-hour  ride  from  Peters- 
burg, on  the  "fast"  train,  which  went 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  But  here  nothing 
was  wretched ;  the  horses  were  going  on 
a  dead  run,  one  trotting  under  a  great 
arched  wooden  yoke,  the  other  two  gal- 
loping ahead ;  the  sleigh  was  low,  deep, 
broad,  and  soft  with  furs ;  the  bells  were  . 
cheery,  the  air  was  pure,  the  smell  of  the 
pines  was  a  bracing  change  from  smoke 
of  cigarettes.  "  This  is  going  to  be  hard 
work,"  said  Maximoff,  looking  down. 
"He  thinks  we  are  government  spies. 
He  is  laughing  at  us.  This  laugh  sounds 
small  and  low  and  quiet — but  it  is  really 
the  largest  thing  in  our  way.  We 
must  begin  to  climb  over  it  at  once. 
This  climbing  is  also  tiring  to  the 
nerves.  Please — a  cigarette — no — two 
cigarettes." 

"  Leave  the  war  alone  and  try  him  on 
wolves." 

"  He  says  there  are  hundreds  of  big 
wolves  and  millions  of  little  ones."  I 
looked  sternly  at  the  big  driver's  face. 
Not  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  You  will  find  out  ten  minutes  after 
beginning  to  sleep  in  a  peasant's  hut. 
But  look — here  are  some  peasants." 
Four  of  them,  with  roughr  fiat  sledges 
loaded  with  fagots  and  pulled  by  shaggy 
little  ponies.  Men  and  women — one  to 
each  sledge — two  walking,  the  others 
lying  back  on  the  sledges;  they  wore 
brown  sheepskin  coats,  enormous  gray 
felt  boots,  fur  caps  on  the  men,  red 
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handkerchi  is  on  the  women;  broad, 
stolid  faces,  curious  stares,  deep  twink- 
ling eyes.  "  The  little  laugh  again,"  re- 
marked Maximoff. 

For  twenty  miles  we  galloped  silently 
on,  now  under  the  dark  old  pines,  now 
through  clearings  of  scrubby  birch,  now 
out  for  a  mile  on  a  snow  field,  but  always 
up  and  down  with  the  deep  endless  roll 
of  the  prairie.  Often  on  the  snow  fields 
this  prairie  roll  blotted  out  all  other 
landscape  and  left  only  snow,  deep,  spot- 
less snow  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
Everywhere  dead  silence.  Even  in  the 
three-foot  drifts  we  plunged  noiselessly 
through.  Only  now  and  then  came  the 
sledges,  the  trudging  ponies,  the  stolid 
peasant  faces,  twinkling  eyes.  Often 
when  we  had  passed  I  looked  back; 
they  never  turned  to  watch  us,  but  went 
straight  on,  slowly.  Nine  times  we 
dashed  through  hamlets. 

A  lonely  cluster  of  twenty  huts  in  the 
middle  of  a  snow  field.  Huts  of  logs, 
with  straw-thatched  roofs,  straw  packed 
into  die  walls,  snow  piled  on  for  more 
protection;  we  galloped  down  the  one 
wide  street ;  the  bells  brought  a  few  faces 
to  the  little  windows ;  in  one  hamlet  two 
little  boys  and  a  girl  even  ran  out  and 
tried  to  hitch  on ;  I  urged  them  on,  for 
they  were  the  only  break  in  the  silence. 

Once  out  on  the  field  I  jumped  up  to 
shake  off  this  strange  dead  silence,  and 
tumbled  out  behind  for  a  hard  half-mile 
run.  At  this  the  tall  driver  turned  and 
laughed  (the  Russians  always  laugh  at 
needless  exercise).  He  lashed  his  horses 
to  a  run — faster,  faster ;  I  had  to  seize 
the  edge  of  the  sleigh,  and  was  in  the  air 
for  nine  minutes  out  of  the  next  ten ; 
then  I  climbed  in  again,  the  horses  settled 
down .  to  their  steady  gallop,  the  big 
driver  again  sat  motionless .  silence  every- 
where ;  we  leaned  back  and  gradually 
stopped  talking. 

The  night  came  on  suddenly  in  the 
woods,  but  out  on  the  field  the  sun  still 
hung  big  and  red  on  the  edge  of  the 
snow.  The  snow  took  on  wonderful 
shades  of  rose  and  pink.  It  struck  the 
driver's  old  brown  face  and  turned  it  a 
dull  red.    He  seemed  to  notice  nothing. 

An  hour  later  we  were  watching  ten 
little  peasant  girls  at  supper.  It  was  in 
the  kitchen  next  this  room.    They  were 


boarders  at  seventy  kopecks  (thirty-six 
cents)  a  month,  for  in  their  hamlets,  two, 
four,  and  five  miles  distant,  there  were 
no  schools. 

At  first  they  did  not  see  us.  They 
were  very  little — only  eight  or  ten  years 
old ;  gay  little  handkerchiefs  on  heads, 
or  bare  heads  with  meager  old  ribbons 
in  hair ;  all  heads  bobbing  up  and  down 
over  deep  earthen  porringers  of  soup, 
tiny  hands  clutching  thick  wooden  spoons 
or  black,  heavy  pieces  of  rye  bread. 
The  reddish  glow  from  the  deep  brick 
oven  showed  smiles,  white  teeth,  laugh- 
ing eyes.  Low  giggles,  and  now  and* 
then  a  burst  of  laughter.  The  silence 
was  beginning  to  break. 

Suddenly  they  all  turned  and  stared 
while  the  little  school-teacher  introduced 
an  American.  Then  the  giggles  began 
again,  and  one  youngster  made  a  remark 
which  brought  down  the  house.  "  She 
says,"  remarked  Maximoff  with  a  grin, 
"  that  you  are  quite  as  good  as  the  big 
picture  in  one  corner  of  the  school-room." 

"  What  picture  ?" 

"  American  crocodile." 

As  we  sat  at  supper  in  the  other  room 
we  could  hear  the  wee  boarders  at  high 
jinks  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  hall,  every- 
where.   Every  few  minutes  they  trooped 
to  the  door  with  a  chorus  of  "Good- 
nights  "  or  "  Thank  yous."  It  all  seemed 
more  like  a  jolly  little  home  than  a 
school.    Later  we  went  in  to  say  good- 
night.   A  pillow  fight  had  just  ended. 
They  sat  up,  a  demurely  blanketed  row 
in  a  big,  long  bed.    Over  each  pillow  on 
a  nail  in  the  log  hung  a  limp  little  bag 
of  clothes ;  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood 
twenty  huge  felt  boots.    The  teacher 
set  the  candle  on  the  table.    Slowly  it 
grew  lighter.    Eyes  twinkled  over  blan- 
kets.   Then  the  oldest  girl,  aged  eleven,  ; 
begged  us  to  sit  down.    More  silent 
twinkling,  with  an  occasional  laugh  and 
dive  back  into  pillows.    "  Does  he  come 
from  North  or  South  America  ?"  asked  a 
black-headed  imp  in  the  middle,  and 
then  fell  over  backwards;  the  others  ( 
listened  eagerly  while  I  addressed  them 
solemnly  through  Maximoff.   "  What  fun 
it  is  !"  cried  some  one.    "  He  says  many 
words  fast,  and  yet  we  can't  hear  him 
say  anything — we  can't  know  anything 
he  says  I"    I  distributed  small  cakes  of 
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chocolate  with  a  gay  paper  doll  tied  to 
each.  It  took  a  long  time  to  say  good- 
night. 

Later,  in  the  teacher's  small,  homelike 
study,  the  old  copper  samovar  steamed 
away  cheerily,  the  charcoal  embers  dully 
glowed  beneath,  and  we  sat  drinking  tea 
until  midnight.  There  were  two  teachers. 
One  was  large,  motherly,  kind — the  sis- 
ter of  the  neighboring  nobleman  who 
had  built  the  school-house;  she  spent 
all  her  time  teaching  and  mothering  here. 
The  other  was  a  delicate  little  Jewish 
girl,  with  dark  face,  very  feverish  now 
from  overwork  (she  had  eaten  nothing 
at  supper),  but  with  a  winsome,  cheery 
smile,  and  big  eyes  that  slowly  shook  off 
their  weariness,  and  brightened  and  then 
sparkled  as  she  told  us  the  story  of  her 
four  years'  struggle  to  break  the  dead 
silence.  From  the  glimpse  I  had  had 
of  her  home  in  Petersburg  I  could  guess 
how  heavy  a  load  this  silence  must  some- 
times be.    She  spoke  in  Russian: 

"  Children  want  something  else  besides 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It 
seems  to  me  they  want  songs,  games, 
fun,  habits  of  kindness  to  all,  bright- 
ness— always  brightness — don't  you 
think  so  ? 

"When  I  came,  I  found  them  dull  and 
often  cross  and  gloomy  little  people. 
Why  ?  By  nature  ?  Just  listen  to  them 
now.  No,  their  natures  were  all  right ; 
it  was  only  this  dead,  dull  life  beginning 
to  spoil  them.  How  ?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  they  had  no  lunch. 

"  Let  me  explain.  You  see,  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  heavy  taxes,  cannot 
spare  money  to  establish  one  school  in 
all  these  six  villages.  By  crowding  we 
took  in  a  hundred  here — one  hundred 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old — less  than 
half  of  all  the  children  who  ought  to  be 
in  school.  These  were  taken  from  all  six 
villages ;  many  had  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles — most  of  them  spent  between  one 
and  a  half  and  three  hours  each  day  walk- 
ing to  school  and  back.  They  had  break- 
fast at  six  and  supper  at  six.  They  had 
not  a  bite  between.  Of  course  they  were 
cross  and  stupid. 

"  So  I  tried  to  give  them  all  lunch.  I 
found  we  could  give  them  each  a  pot 
of  coarse  soup  and  a  piece  of  black 
bread  for  one  kopeck  [half  a  cent]  a 


day.  This  did  not  seem  extravagant.  I 
tried  to  persuade  the  mothers.  Little  by 
little,  as  they  came  one  by  one  to  see 
the  new  school,  I  talked  with  these 
women.  At  first  they  laughed.  Why  ? 
Luncheon  seems  a  reasonable  thing. 

"  But  the  peasants  have  only  two  meals 
a  day.  They  have  lived  so  for  centuries. 
And  this  two-meal  system  is  only  one 
part  of  a  big,  rigid  system  of  poverty.  At 
once  I  heard  indignant  protests.  The 
pope  [village  priest]  came  and  told  me 
how  foolish  I  was  to  try  to  teach  peasant 
children  to  eat  as  nobles  eat,  how  dis- 
contented and  disloyal  they  would  be- 
come, and  how  I  would  be  to  blame  for 
all  this  trouble.  Then  the  teachers  in 
the  nearest  Government  schools  came  all 
the  way  over  here  to  warn  me  and  tell  me 
that  it  was  my  place  to  give  the  children 
ideas  and  ideals  instead  of  soup.  The 
peasant  mothers  kept  on  laughing. 

"  They  laughed  still  harder  when  they 
learned  that  I  wanted  to  give  each  child 
a  separate  earthenware  bowl  for  the  soup. 
They  had  always  had  one  big  bowl  for 
the  whole  family,  into  which  each  had 
dipped  his  big  spoon.  Separate  dishes 
were  even  more  foolish  than  luncheons. 

"  For  a  time  I  tried  to  teach  them  as  • 
they  .  were — hungry.  It  grew  steadily 
harder.  It  was  hard  to  leave  them  at 
noon,  eat  a  good  luncheon  myself,  and 
then  come  back  to  the  school-room  and 
find  a  hundred  little  faces  sleepy,  dull, 
and  cross  from  starving.  The  worst  of 
it  was  to  think  that  these  were  only  pne 
hundred  among  millions  of  children — all 
slowly  growing  used  to  this  system.  At 
last  I  refused  to  teach  them  unless  the 
mothers  would  give  the  one  kopeck  a 
day.  The  mothers  did  some  slow,  hard 
thinking..  You  may  have  already  heard 
that  peasant  fathers  are  eager  to  educate 
their  children.  To  a  large  extent  this  is 
true,  but  they  are  not  half  so  eager  as 
the  mothers.  The  mothers  now  saw  the 
chance  slipping  away.  At  last  they, 
gave  in.  The  children  began  to  eat 
luncheon. 

"  There  were  still  many  protests.  One 
withered,  wrinkled  old  mother  of  thirty- 
eight  made  a  last  stand  for  the  common 
bowl  system.  She  came  to  school  the 
second  day,  and  stood  staring  in  the 
doorway. 
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"'Well?' 

" '  Yesterday  I  gave  you  twenty  kopecks 
for  soup.  My  boy  had  soup  yesterday. 
That  leaves  nineteen  kopecks.  I  want 
nineteen  kopecks  back.' 

"'But  why?' 

",'Why?  Don't  you  think  we  need 
other  things  beside  foolishness  ?  I  need 
oil,  and  there  is  not  a  kopeck  in  the  hut 
We  still  owe  the  fist  [village  usurer]  for 
the  money  he  loaned  us  to  give  the  tax 
man.  I  tell  you  we  must  have  back 
those  nineteen  kopecks ;  you  don't  know 
what  they  mean,  because  you  were  never 
a  peasant  Anyway,  I  have  talked  with 
my  man  last  night  We  think  it  is  a 
foolish  thing  for  the  boy  to  eat  from  a 
bowl  of  his  own.  When  he  ate  with  us 
last  night  he  said, '  Oh,  to-day  I  had  my 
own  bowl ;'  soon  he  will  be  too  proud  to 
eat  out  of  the  bowl  of  his  parents.  Give 
me  back  the  nineteen  kopecks.' 

"  Then  I  made  her  sit  down  and  think 
of  the  next  village,  where  the  most  foul 
of  all  diseases  has  spread  fearfully  (as  in 
so  many  places  in  Russia).  Over  one- 
third  of  all  the  people  there  now  had 
this  disease.  I  tried  to  make  her  see 
that  this  disease  is  not  spread  by  devils 
and  evil  eyes,  but  by  infection  in  just 
such  places  as  the  common  soup-bowl. 
At  this  she  began  to  tremble,  for  she 
dreaded  this  disease  for  her  boy.  « Well,' 
she  said  at  last  with  a  doubtful  shake  of 
her  head,  '  I  will  try  it.  Perhaps  this  is 
true.  We  can  get  along  without  oil.  My 
man  may  beat  me  at  first  But  anyway, 
keep  the  nineteen  kopecks.'  And  she 
walked  slowly  out  on  the  snow. 

"  Soon  the  mothers  stopped  laughing. 
They  were  greatly  pleased  because  their 
children  learned  so  fast  and  told  all  they 
learned  at  night  in  the  huts.  These 
mothers  began  to  learn  from  the  children 
so  as  to  teach  their  other  children  who 
could  not  come  here  because  we  had  no 
room. 

"  I  began  to  see  how  bright  these  chil- 
dren really  are.  And  not  only  bright 
They  taught  me  many  other  things.  One 
afternoon,  when  they  were  making  too 
much  noise,  I  cried  out, '  Silence  1'  very 
crossly,  because  I  was  tired.  At  once  I 
felt  my  mistake,  and  I  begged  their  par- 
dons for  shouting  so  crossly  and  rudely. 
Complete  silence  had  fallen.    You  could 


not  hear  a  pen  drop.  We  looked  at  each 
other.  I  could  not  help  smiling— their 
faces  were  so  solemn. 

" 4 1  think  I  frightened  you.* 

" « Oh,  no,'  said  one  wee  boy,  '  you 
have  not' 

No,' said  a  girl  in  the  corner.  'No. 
But  it  is  so  fine  to  have  some  one  beg 
our  pardons.' 

"  They  taught  me  how  to  teach  them. 
Slowly  I  left  the  strict  line  laid  down  by 
the  Government    Yes,  we  are  under 
the  Government  direction,  though  the 
school  was  built  by  the  kind,  liberal 
nobleman  near  by.    You  see,  if  we  were 
not,  our  pupils  could  not  get  the  Gov- 
ernment diploma  when  they  graduate  at 
twelve.    And  this  diploma  gives  many 
privileges.    For  instance,  in  the  Act  on 
Flogging  it  says  that  no  one  can  ever  be 
flogged  who  has  had  a  school  education. 
There  are  many  other  privileges  and 
rights  besides  this.    So  we  were  under 
the  Government  and  were  given  their 
prescribed  system.   This  is  very  rigid — 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  children  in  all 
parts  of  Russia.    Most  schools  follow  it 
to  the  letter.   The  priest  here  follows 
such  a  system  in  giving  these  children 
their  religious  teaching ;  he  makes  them 
learn  six  prayers,  and  these  they  must 
repeat  morning  and  evening.  He  teaches 
words,  ceremonies,  customs — from  a 
book    So   do   most  school-teachers. 
Only  this  morning  I  drove  over  to  the 
nearest  Government  school  and  came 
away  quite  out  of  sorts.    That  is  why  I 
was  so  tired  at  supper.    The  teacher 
there  told  the  children  that  thunder  was 
electricity.    She  read  this  fine  informa- 
tion from  the  prescribed  book  at  the 
prescribed  time,  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  next  prescribed  paragraph.  All 
these  paragraphs  they  must  cram  and 
cram  into  their  heads  until  they  can  give 
them  back  by  heart — and  then  forget 

"  I  try  more  to  vary  from  the  book  so 
as  to  fit  the  teaching  to  each  different 
child.  Why  not?  Are  all  children 
alike — shall  they  be  treated  like  so  many 
gray  stones  of  exactiy  the  same  weight 
and  size  ?  No,  you  must  watch  each 
one,  in  school  and  out,  and  talk  with  him 
and  get  to  know  him — and  then  you  can 
help  him  learn  quickly. 

"And  there  are  so  many  things  for 
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them  to  learn  besides  what  is  in  the 
books.  The  lives  of  these  children  are 
only  chains  of  misfortunes.  There  are 
so  many  deep  forces  working  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  in  the  village  itself — 
working  for  evil. 

"  One  of  these  is  vodka.  The  Govern- 
ment has  the  monopoly  on  vodka.  I 
believe  the  reports  show  that  they  aver- 
age thirty-six  rubles  profit  a  year  from 
each  family.  All  this  vodka  is  drunk 
mostly  on  five  out  of  the  one  hundred 
holidays  in  the  year.  On  each  of  these 
five  days  the  average  family  here  buys 
twenty  bottles  [quarts]  of  vodka  [which 
is  not  quite  as  strong  as  Scotch  whisky]. 
But  this  occasional  drunkenness  is  not 
so  bad.  The  bad  part  is  the  habitual 
drinking.  We  have  still  many  regular 
drunkards  in  this  parish.  There  used  to 
be  twice  as  many. 

"  One  of  these  had  a  son  only  eight 
years  old.  This  little  fellow  had  for  two 
years  seen  his  father  reel  into  the  hut 
almost  every  night  and  beat  his  mother. 
The  mother  was  good  and  kind  and 
quiet,  but  the  drink  had  made  the  man 
so  irritable  and  suspicious  that  he  beat 
her  almost  daily,  calling  her  all  kinds  of 
vile  names.  The  boy  used  to  look  on 
from  up  on  top  of  the  broad  brick  stove 
[where  they  sleep  at  night].  He  had 
done  this  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
so  he  told  me  in  school.  He  seemed  to 
be  all  made  of  nerves ;  he  had  sudden 
fits  of  crying  without  any  cause  at  all,  in 
the  middle  of  school  lessons. 

"  Then  he  began  to  change.  I  ?  No — 
I  did  very  little.  It  was  the  school.  You 
see,  before  he  came  here  he  had  always 
been  alone  with  his  parents.   The  other 
children  in  his  village  had  laughed  at 
him  always,  and  pointed  at  his  father 
lying  so  often  in  the  street  mud.  When 
he  came  here  he  found  the  children  kind 
and  jolly,  and  he  soon  began  to  learn 
how  to  make  friends.    In  a  month  he 
•was  always  close  to  two  or  three  little 
chums.    Of  course  I  came  to  know  him 
too,  and  I  liked  him  so  much  that  he 
told  his  mother  and  father  a  good  deal 
about  me.    One  morning  the  father  came 
to  the  door — sober,  though  still  a  little 
unsteady.  He  was  a  good-hearted  man — 
only  the  drink  was  bad.    I  liked  him  at 
once.   We  had  a  long  talk — though,  of 


course,  I  said  nothing  about  vodka. 
Later  on  he  changed,  and  in  the  last 
year  he  has  stopped  four  other  fathers 
whom  I  told  him  were  drinking  too 
steadily. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  deep,  deep  power 
hidden  in  these  peasants.  Slowly  it  is 
rising ;  I  am  sure,  so  sure,  they  are  mov- 
ing slowly  upward. 

"  There  are  many  clogs  besides  vodka. 
No,  I  would  rather  not  talk  to  you  about 
the  present  crisis.  You  can  never  tell 
who  is  listening  to  you  in  Russia.  The 
other  day  four  girl  school-teachers  from 
the  zemstvo  schools  in  the  next  district 
drove  over  fifteen  miles  to  consult  us 
about  some  new  methods  of  teaching. 
They  stayed  to  lunch  and  left  at  four 
o'clock.  At  six  the  police  agent  came 
hurrying  to  this  village,  asked  the  shop- 
keeper [shop  ten  by  twelve  feet]  if  he 
knew  of  any  conspiracy  of  teachers ;  the 
shop-keeper  said  no,  and  then  the  police 
agent  came  here. 

" '  Why  did  they  come  here  ?'  he  asked. 

"We  told  him. 

" '  It  makes  no  difference,'  he  cried, 
angrily.  '  This  was  a  meeting,  and  meet- 
ings without  permission  are  forbidden.' 
So  now  he  is  watching  us  closer  than 
ever.  They  always  pay  most  attention 
to  school-teachers.  We  often  petition 
for  the  right  to  meet  each  other  and  con- 
sult about  school  methods,  but  always 
we  are  told  that  there  is  no  need  of  this, 
because  all  methods  are  prescribed  in  the 
regular  school  programme. 

"The  war?  I  can  say  nothing;  ex- 
cept— yes,  I  can  say  this.  The  war  has 
made  me  very  anxious  and  miserable. 
You  see  the  zemstvo  [district  assembly] 
has  always  given  us  60  rubles  [$30.75]  a 
year.  My  salary  ?  23  rubles,  33  kopecks 
($12)  a  month.  And  now  they  must 
pay  all  their  school  money  to  the  war,  so 
they  have  given  us  nothing." 

About  this  time  the  church  bell  began 
striking  midnight  I  looked  out  down 
the  long  prairie  slope.  Here  and  there 
a  few  clumps  of  fir ;  along  the  horizon  a 
dreary  pine  forest;  near  by  some  twenty 
low  huts  huddled  together — low  and 
comfortless.  Again  the  feeling  of  dead, 
desolate  silence.  And  with  this  feeling 
the  bell  was  quite  in  tune. 

Maximoff  and  I  sat  talking  long  after 
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this,  and  then  slept  until  ten  the  next 
morning. 

I  was  wakened  by  children  singing. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  was  in  the  bright, 
sunny  school-room,  sitting  on  the  log 
window-sill  with  three  grinning  boys, 
while  a  crowd  of  little  girls  and  a  few 
boys  stood  around  the  old  cracked  piano 
singing  with  might  and  main.  The  song 
was  "Down  the  Mother  Volga,"  cen- 
turies old,  beautiful,  sad,  dreamy.  The 
voices  were  very  sweet  The  faces  all 
looked  happy.  This  was  a  holiday ;  all 
had  been  to  confessional — because  they 
must  f  and  were  now  here — because  they 
wished.  Every  few  minutes  more  came 
trooping  in.  In  a  corner  the  boys 
started  two  games  of  checkers,  and  got 
along  somehow  without  once  quarreling. 
The  girls  started  various  games,  one  of 
which  looked  like  Hide  the  Handker- 
chief. The  air  was  crowded  with  laughs 
of  all  sizes.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shout 
at  the  door,  and  two  boys  appeared  with 
the  priest's  old  fiddle.  The  teacher  had 
told  them  that  I  played.  It  was  a  sadly 
battered  old  creature,  this  fiddle.  The 
E  string  collapsed  at  once,  the  A  string's 


peg  broke,  and  a  moment  later  the  C 
string  also  gave  up.  But  Maximoff 
knows  something  about  everything,  and 
he  ma  ie  a  sort  of  storm  rigging  of  one 
string :  nd  a  half.  On  this  I  did  many 
wonderiil  things,  which  were  vastly 
admired,  and  then,  to  cap  the  climax, 
I  played  "Down  the  Mother  Volga," 
"  just  by  looking  at  the  book."  Every- 
body sang.  And  after  this  I  grew  swiftly 
in  stature,  and  Maximoff  begged  me  to 
let  him  tell  them  he  was  my  friend.  One 
of  the  boys  had  just  succeeded  in  trip- 
ping Maximoff  in  a  friendly  wrestling 
contest — so  that  his  fame  was  very  smalL 
He  sullenly  slunk  away,  to  reappear  in 
triumph  with  his  big  camera.  At  once 
I  was  forsaken.  All  games  were  stopped 
and  a  picture  was  taken.  By  noon  the 
mothers  and  older  sisters  began  arriving. 
More  songs  and  games.    It  was  glorious. 

As  I  watched  all  the  faces — joyous, 
kindly,  laughing — I  recalled  the  anxious 
words  of  the  little  teacher. 

"  He  is  watching  us  closer  than  ever. 
They  always  pay  most  attention  to  school- 
teachers." 

Why? 


At  Fourscore 

By  F.  E.  Snow 

Call  her  not  old,  although  the  flight  of  years 
Has  measured  off  the  allotted  term  of  life  I 

Call  her  not  old,  since  neither  doubts  nor  fears 

Have  quenched  her  hope  throughout  the  long,  long  strife. 

They  are  not  old,  though  days  of  youth  are  fled, 
Who  quaff  the  brimming  cup  of  peace  and  joy  I 

They  are  not  old  who  from  life's  hidden  springs 
Find  draughts  which  still  refresh  but  never  cloy  I 

For  what  are  years,  though  flying  ne'er  so  fast? 

A  year's  a  day  if  full  of  gladsome  zest  I 
But  who  shall  measure  time,  when  hopes  are  past? 

A  day's  a  year  if  sorrow  is  the  guest 

The  secret  of  perpetual  youth  is  hers 

Who  finds  delight  in  deeds  of  kindness  wrought; 

No  age  can  dim  the  luster  of  her  crown 
Whose  days  with  loving  ministry  are  fraught. 

Peace  to  her,  thenl  a  calm,  unruffled  peace! 

Until  her  pilgrimage  at  last  is  o'erl 
Until  the  Father's  summons  calls  her  home 

To  greet  the  dear  companions  gone  before! 
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VII. — A  Night  Attack 


THERE  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  in  the  assault  of  Sunday, 
October  30,  General  Nogi  and 
his  officers  fully  expected  to  take  Port 
Arthur  by  storm,  or  at  least  to  capture 
enough  of  the  permanent  forts  to  make 
the  surrender  of  the  city  inevitable. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  go  to 
support  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
before  the  assault  of  August  19-24,  were 
carefully  reconsidered  and  revised  by 
General  Nogi  and  his  staff  of  legal  ad- 
visers, evidently  with  a  view  to  an  imme- 
diately impending  contingency.  Pro- 
fessor Ariga,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
this  staff,  says  in  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Gaiko  Jiho,"  "  The  draft 
of  the  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur  was 
not  drawn  up  hurriedly,  but  was  already 
in  existence  before  the  first  general 
attack  in  August.  It  was  subsequently 
amended,  according  to  the  development 
of  the  situation,  and  was  fully  drafted 
from  October  26.  In  particular,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  we  held  a  most  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  question,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  of  our  staff  (Gen- 
eral Ijichi),  the  council  lasting  until  after 
midnight." 

The  fact  that  the  Third  Army  was 
accompanied  to  Port  Arthur  by  a  staff 
of  experts  in  military  and  international 
law  is  a  noteworthy  evidence  of  Japanese 
prevision  and  prearrangement  in  the 
matter  of  making  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
art  of  making  war ;  but  I  refer  to  it  now 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
General  Nogi  expected  to  take  Port 
Arthur  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  that 
the  officers  of  his  staff  spent  most  of  the 
preceding  night  in  considering  the  terms 
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of  capitulation.  Why  was  this  expecta- 
tion not  realized,  and  what  were  the 
reasons  for  the  repulse  of  all  but  one  of 
the  attacking  columns  ? 

From  the  ii.  "->rmation  given  us  at  head- 
quarters on  the  day  after  the  battle,  it 
was  perfectiy  clear  that  the' failure  of  the 
assault  was  mainly  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  positions, 
and  particularly  to  lack  of  data  with 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
terranean defenses  of  the  permanent 
forts.  General  Nogi  and  his  officers 
were  aware,  of  course,  that  the  para- 
pets of  these  forts  were  protected  by 
moats,  and  that  the  moats  would  have  to 
be  crossed  under  fire ; .  but  they  did  not 
know  the  width  or  depth  of  them,  nor 
had  they,  apparently,  any  definite  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  caponieres  and 
the  bomb-proof  casemates  which  lay 
hidden,  deep  under  ground,  in  or  behind 
the  walls  of  the  counterscarps.  None 
of  these  defenses  had  been  materially 
injured  by  the  bombardment,  and  there 
was  little  more  possibility  of  taking  them 
by  storm  in  October  than  there  had  been 
in  August.  A  mere  handful  of  Russians, 
posted  with  machine  guns  in  the  subter- 
ranea  i  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
moat,  could  absolutely  annihilate  any 
storming  party  that  should  attempt  to 
cross.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the 
Japanese  columns  did  attempt  to  cross, 
for  the  simple  but  fatal  reason  that  all 
their  scaling  ladders  were  too  short. 
The  party  which  attacked  Ehrlungshan 
could  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  moat 
with  a  bamboo  measuring-pole  forty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  they  had  no  ladders 
longer  than  thirty-five  feet  The  column 
that  assaulted  Sungshushan  was  provided 
with  ladders  which  had  been  strength- 
ened by  means  of  trusses,  and  which 
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they  intended  to  use  as  bridges ;  but  not 
one  of  them  was  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  counterscarp  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  The  moat  was  too  wide.  When 
the  men  who  reached  the  edges  of  the 
counterscarp  walls  discovered  that  the 
moats  were  too  deep  and  too  wide  for 
their  ladders,  they  had  either  to  remain 
where  they  were  or  retreat.  The  few 
who  had  brought  sand-bags  made  a  hasty 
shelter,  behind  which  they  burrowed 
into  the  ground,  while  the  remnant  of 
the  survivors  fled  to  their  trenches.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  none  of  the  perma- 
nent forts  had  been  taken,  but,  on  the 
edges  of  the  moats  in  front  of  Sungshu- 
shan,  Ehrlungshan,  and  the  North  Keek- 
wan  Fort,  three  small  detachments  of 
heroic  men  were  clinging  desperately  to 
ragged  intrenchments  of  earth  and  sand- 
bags, made  hastily  under  a  hail  of 
shrapnel  and  heavy  shells.  Colonel 
Watanabe,  of  General  Nakamura's  Inde- 
pendent Brigade,  told  me  afterward  that, 
through  the  storm  of  bullets  which  swept 
the  bare  slope  of  Sungshushan,  some  of 
the  private  soldiers  of  his  regiment  went 
back  and  forth  between  the  trenches  and 
the  edge  of  the  moat  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, carrying  sand-bags  to  strengthen 
the  shelter  that  their  comrades  were 
making  on  the  crest  of  the  counterscarp. 
Of  course  most  of  these  men  perished, 
but  some  of  them  got  through  and  the 
position  was  held.  I  asked  the  Colonel 
whether  he  did  not  regard  the  assaulting 
force  as  very,  very  small,  and  whether 
he  seriously  thought  that  he  could  take 
such  a  fort  as  Sungshushan  with  a  single 
company.  He  replied  that  the  attacking 
column  was,  perhaps,  numerically  weak, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  no  room 
in  the  advanced  trenches  for  a  large 
body  of  men  to  stand,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  ex- 
pose a  whole  regiment  to  rifle  and  shrap- 
nel fire  on  the  bare  slope  up  which  the 
storming  party  had  to  charge.  The  in- 
creased loss  of  life  would  have  been  out 
of  proportion  to  the  advantage  gained. 
He  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  his  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men  might  have 
taken  the  fort  if  their  scaling  ladders 
had  been  long  enough  to  bridge  the 
moat.  In  view  of  what  I  had  personally 
seen,  on  the  day  of  the  assault,  I  doubted 


this  very  much;  but  he,  presumably, 
knew  the  temper  and  capacity  of  his  sol- 
diers better  than  I  did,  and  I  made  no 
reply. 

The  column  which  assaulted  the  East 
Keekwan  Fort  was  even  less  successful 
than  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  failed  to 
take  the  outwork  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  was  forced,  after  suffering  heavy 
loss,  to  retire  to  its  trenches.  The  only 
one  of  the  six  storming  parties  which 
met  with  complete  success  was  the  one 
that  charged  the  hill  intrenchment  known 
as  the  P  Fort  It  succeeded  in  taking 
that  position  and  in  holding  it  until  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was 
driven  out  by  a  fierce  Russian  counter- 
attack. Major-General  Ichinohe,  of  the 
Ninth  Division,  then  went  personally  into 
die  trenches,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fresh 
column  of  troops  stormed  the  fort  a 
second  time  in  the  blinding  and  bewil- 
dering glare  of  searchlights,  star  rockets, 
and  parachute  torches.  Before  midnight 
the  hill  was  again  in  the  possession  of 
the  Japanese,  and  they  held  it  thereafter 
until  the  end  of  the  siege.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  important  capture,  but  it 
was  pretty  much  all  that  they  had  to 
show  for  the  day's  work.  The  assault, 
as  a  whole,  had  failed,  and  the  failure 
was  mainly  due  to  lack  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  moats  and  subter- 
ranean defenses  of  the  permanent  forts. 
Having  obtained  this  information,  and 
having  discovered  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  take  such  positions  by 
storm,  the  Japanese  proceeded  to  under- 
mine the  casemates  and  caponieres,  to 
blow  up  the  counterscarp  walls  with 
powder  and  guncotton,  and  to  fill  the 
moats  with  the  de*bris  of  the  shattered 
structures.  When  this  work  began,  the 
siege  entered  upon  its  second  phase.  j 
In  the  first  period  of  operations  the  aim 
was  to  reach  the  forts  by  means  of 
trenches  and  parallels;  in  the  second 
period  the  besiegers  sought  to  destroy 
the  forts  by  bombarding  them  from 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  attacking  i 
them  from  below  by  means  of  tunnels  i 
and  mines. 

On  the  day  after  the  general  assault 
Mr.  Curtis  went  to  the'  front  on  foot 
with  Mr.  Frederic  Villiers,  war  artist  of 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  while  I 
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remained  ignominiously  in  bed,  suffering 
from  illness.    Long  exposure  to  cold 
wind  on  the  summit  of  229-Meter  Hill 
while  my  underclothing  was  still  damp 
from  climbing  had  brought  on  a  slight 
attack  of  remittent  fever,  and  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  stay  at  home,  take  qui- 
nine, and  keep  warm.   About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  cannonade 
became  so  heavy,  and  there  was  such  a 
continuous  crackle  of  rifle  fire  at  the 
front,  that  I  could  remain  indoors  no 
longer — fever  or  no  fever — and  after 
getting  Tpku  to  tie  a  couple  of  sheep- 
skins over  my  breast  and  back,  I  set  out 
for  the  Sand-bag  Battery  Hill.    When  I 
reached  the  summit,  I  found  that  the 
Japanese  were  again  attacking  the  North 
Fort  of  Keekwan.    All  the  howitzers  and 
naval  guns  were  in  action,  and  the  Rus- 
sian ridge  from  the  P  Fort  to  the  sea  was 
spouting  smoke,  dust,  and  stones  from  a 
dozen  intermittent  craters  made  by  huge 
bursting  shells.    The  shadows  of  late 
afternoon  lay  heavily  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  where  the  action  was  taking  place, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  assault  was  succeeding  or 
not ;  but  I  had  been  so  disheartened  by 
what  seemed  to  me  the  weak  and  futile 
attack  of  the  previous  day  that  I  had 
little  hope.    As  the  sun  dropped  behind 
the  western  hills  the  bombardment  slack- 
ened, the  rifle  fire  died  away  to  a  pop- 
corn-like sputter,  and,  finding  that  I  could 
see  nothing  distinctly  in  the  increasing 
darkness,  I  returned  to  the  village.  At 
that  time  an  immense  cloud  of  smoke 
■was  rising  over  the  Russian  hills  from  a 
fire  that  had  evidently  been  started  in 
the  old  town  of  Port  Arthur  by  Japanese 
shells. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  house,  I  felt 
so  tired  and  ill  that  I  threw  off  my  upper 
clothing,  took  ten  grains  of  quinine,  and 
again  went  to  bed,  thinking  that  no  can- 
nonade or  conflagration  should  tempt 
me  out-of-doors  again  that  night.  When, 
however,  one  is  watching  a  siege  that  is 
constantly  being  diversified  by  attacks, 
counter-attacks,  fires,  explosions,  and 
general  assaults,  one  never  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  next,  nor  what  he  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  do.  An  hour 
or  two  after  dark  the  rifle  fire  at  the 
front  increased  again  to  a  steady,  rapid 


crackle,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  the 
deep,  sullen  booming  of  heavy  Russian 
guns  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Keek- 
wan forts.  At  half-past  eight,  Aoki, 
Mr.  Curtis's  boy,  rushed  into  our  room, 
with  an  expression  of  excitement  on  his 
face,  and  declared  that  another  battle 
was  in  progress ;  that  the  Japanese  were 
making  a  general  night  attack,  and  that 
Port  Arthur  was  to  be  taken  before  three 
o'clock.  He  had  heard  this  news,  he 
said,  from  Japanese  soldiers  who  were 
quartered  in  die  house  next  to  us.  Then 
Tokucame  in  and  announced,  laconically, 
in  English, "  Big  fighting  I  Much  Russian 
star  lights  I"  My  determination  not  to 
leave  the  house  again  that  day  weakened 
with  the  receipt  of  this  news,  and  I 
decided  that  I  must  go  once  more  to  the 
Sand-bag  Battery  Hill.  Port  Arthur  might 
not  fall  before  three  o'clock,  but  I  had 
found  that  the  soldiers  in  the  house  next 
to  us  sometimes  had  earlier  information 
with  regard  to  impending  movements  than 
we  had  ;  and  if  the  Japanese  were  mak- 
ing a  serious  night  attack  on  the  forts,  I 
wanted  to  see  it.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was 
tired  out  from  a  twelve-mile  march  to 
Takushan  and  back,  declined  to  do  any 
more  walking  that  day  ;  so  Toku  and  I, 
equipped  with  paper  lanterns  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Japanese  soldier,  set  out  for 
the  hill. 

When,  after  a  breathless  scramble,  we 
reached  the  summit  and  looked  south- 
ward toward  the  Russian  forts,  the  scene 
that  presented  itself  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy  and  beauty.  Three  or 
four  searchlights  of  very  high  power  were 
playing  over  the  barren  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley;  star  rockets  soared 
heavenward  from  behind  the  dark  para- 
pets of  the  forts,  leaving  behind  them 
ldng  reddish  trails  of  fire  and  bursting 
into  showers  of  silvery,  incandescent 
spangles  ;  firework  bombs,  exploding  at 
a  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet, 
liberated  flaming  torches  attached  to 
small  parachutes,  which  floated  slowly 
downward,  lighting  up  the  ground  be- 
neath them  as  they  descended  ;  and  here 
and  there,  over  the  illuminated  hillsides, 
shrapnel  cases  flew  to  pieces  in  mid-air, 
making  brilliant  transitory  flashes  of 
light,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
bodies  of  gigantic  fireflies.   The  Japa- 
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nese  guns  were  silent ;  but  all  along  the 
Russian  ridge,  from  Sungshushan  to  East 
Keekwan,  we  could  see  the  red  winking 
of  artillery,  and  from  the  slopes  lower 
down  came  the  continuous  crackle  of 
rifles,  blended  now  and  then  with  the 
rapid  but  intermittent  drumming  of  ma- 
chine guns. 

In  repelling  night  attacks  the  Russians 
used  three  distinct  but  complementary 
and  co-operative  means  of  artificial  illu- 
mination, viz.,  searchlights,  star  rockets, 
and  parachute  torches;  and  when  they 
were  all  in  use  simultaneously,  they  light- 
ed up  the  field  of  action  so  completely  and 
effectively  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  considerable  body  of  men 
to  make  a  movement  without  its  being 
detected.  The  searchlights,  which  had 
probably  been  taken  from  the  battle- 
ships in  -the  harbor,  were  the  most  pow- 
erful and  penetrating  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  their  combined  beams  lay  in  a  broad 
bar  of  bluish  radiance  across  the  heads 
of  the  advanced  Japanese  trenches ;  but 
now  and  then  one  of  them  would  ex- 
plore, slowly  and  carefully,  the  territory 
lying  further  back ;  and  when  the  long 
moving  linger  of  light  touched  our  hill 
and  then  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  the 
eye  behind  it  had  that  moment  discov- 
ered us  and  was  regarding  us  with  sus- 
picious attention,  I  felt  like  crawling 
down  out  of  sight  under  the  wall  of  the 
battery.  The  light  illuminated  the  ground 
so  that  it  seemed  almost  possible  to 
count  the  blades  of  grass,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  near  that,  in  spite  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  real  distance,  I  half 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
quick  "  zip  "  of  a.  sharpshooter's  bullet 
or  the  tearing  crescendo  of  an  approach- 
ing shell  fired  at  us  from  behind  that 
motionless  but  menacing  beam.  In  re- 
ality there  was  no  danger  whatever ; 
partly  because  the  Russians  would  not 
be  likely  to  waste  a  shell  upon  two  or 
three  men  on  a  distant  hill-top,  and 
partly  because  the  chances  were  ten  to 
one  that  they  could  not  hit  us  even  if 
they  should  try ;  but,  in  spite  of  one's 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  influence 
of  that  piercing,  intelligent  ray,  when,  in 
its  slow  sweep  of  exploration,  it  stopped 
suddenly  and  glared  for  fully  a  minute 


in  one's  face,  was  rather  disquieting  to 
the  nerves.  Three  or  four  nights  later 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  had  gone  up  on  this  hill 
alone,  became  so  "  rattled "  when  the 
beam  of  the  East  Keekwan  light  was 
turned  upon  him,  that  he  put  out  his 
lantern  and  fled  down  the  hillside  in  the 
darkness,  losing  his  way,  and  nearly 
breaking  his  legs  in  tumbling  over  a 
precipitous  ledge  of  rock. 

As  a  means  of  illuminating  a  field  of 
battle  at  night,  the  searchlight  had  one 
serious  defect,  and  that  was  its  tendency 
to  cast  black  shadows  into  ravines  and 
depressions  of  the  ground.  Its  ray  threw 
a  brilliant  light  upon  the  slopes  and 
prominences  that  it  actually  and  directly 
touched,  but  it  left  all  trenches,  gulches, 
and  hollows  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
In  order  to  illuminate  such  places,  the 
Russians  made  use  of  star  rockets  and 
aerial  torches,  which  shed  light  directly 
downward  into  natural  or  artificial  de- 
pressions of  the  ground  which  the  hori- 
zontal rays  of  the  searchlights  could  not 
reach.  The  star  rockets  consisted  of  a 
tube  of  quarter-inch  iron,  eighteen  inches 
long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  an  explosive  head  at  the 
upper  end  and  a  long  and  rather  heavy 
stick  at  the  lower.  Around  the  stick, 
at  the  base  of  the  tube,  were  eight  or  ten 
half-inch  holes,  through  which,  I  pre- 
sume, the  propulsive  powder  forced  its 
way  as  the  rocket  ascended.  When  it 
reached  its  height,  the  burning  compo- 
sition inside  the  tube  set  fire  to  the  head. 
The  latter  then  exploded,  setting  free 
sixty  or  eighty  brilliantly  white  stars  or 
spangles,  which  fell  slowly,  in  a  silvery 
shower,  lighting  up  an  area  of  at  least  a 
square  mile  underneath,  very  much  as  it 
would  be  lighted  up,  on  a  less  extensive  1 
scale,  by  the  burning  magnesium  used  i 
in  flashlight  photography.  The  stars  ' 
kept  bright  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  j 
eight  seconds,  and  the  illumination  of 
the  ground  underneath  seemed  to  me  to  ' 
be  quite  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the 
rays  of  a  full  moon.  ( 

In  combination  with  these  rockets  the  j 
Russians  used  what  I  have  called  "aerial 
torches."    I  never  had  an  opportunity  ' 
to  examine  them,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  were  made ;  but  from  their  appear- 
ance and  behavior  I  concluded  that  tbej 
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were  a  combination  of  a  bomb,  a  para- 
chute, and  a  large  wad  of  flax  or  hemp 
saturated  with  some  liquid  which  burned 
with  a  bright  flame.  When  the  bomb 
was  exploded  in  mid-air  by  means  of  a 
time  fuse,  it  liberated  a  mass  of  naming 
material  attached  by  wires  to  a  small 
parachute.  This  parachute  descended 
very  slowly,  and  the  torch  hanging  from 
it  burned  for  at  least  a  minute — some- 
times a  minute  and  a  half.  It  made  a 
light  which  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  star  rocket  in  brilliancy,  but  it  had 
the  compensating  advantage  of  lasting 
longer  and  carrying  the  illumination 
closer  to  the  ground.  If  the  time  fuse 
were  cut  short,  the  flaming  wad  would 
burn  until  it  actually  reached  the  ground ; 
and  when  there  were  three  or  four  of 
these  torches  in  the  air  at  once,  they 
made  quite  light  enough  to  reveal  the 
movements  of  troops  in  the  trenches  or 
ravines  over  which  they  were  thrown. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  when 
searchlights,  star  rockets,  and  parachute 
torches  were  all  in  simultaneous  opera- 
tion ;  when  bursting  shrapnel  cases  were 
making  firefly-like  flashes  in  mid-air; 
when  the  illuminated  slopes  of  the  Rus- 
sian hills  were  blazing  with  the  red  fire 
of  artillery;  and  when  the  significance 
of  the  illumination  was  emphasized  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  the  pom  1  pom  1 
pom  1  of  quick-firers,  and  the  steady  rat- 
tle of  perhaps  a  thousand  rifles,  the 
spectacle  was  one  of  thrilling  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

A  night  attack  upon  intrenched  posi- 
tions always  seemed  to  me  more  trying 
to  the  nerves  and  courage  than  the  most 
desperate  and  hopeless  charge  in  the 
daytime.  When  the  sun  shines,  the 
chances,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon 
illumination,  are  equal;  but  when  you 
attempt  to  storm  a  strong  fort  at  night, 
you  are  forced  not  only  to  attack  an 
enemy  who  is  protected  by  walls,  moats, 
and  wire  entanglements,  but  to  fight  in 
an  artificial  glare  which  completely 
blinds  you,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
conceals  the  positions  against  which  you 
are  advancing.  Every  one  who  has  faced 
a  powerful  searchlight  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  see  anything  whatever  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  brilliant  ray  is 
coming.    At  Port  Arthur  the  Russians 


frequendy  had  half  a  dozen  of  these 
lights  in  operation  at  once,  and  when  a 
storming  party  charged  up  the  slope  of 
a  bare,  exposed  hill  under  a  hail  of  rifle 
bullets  and  shrapnel,  it  could  see  little  or 
nothing  except  blinding  suns  shining  out 
of  abysses  of  impenetrable  blackness. 
I  often  wondered  that  the  Japanese  ven- 
tured to  make  night  attacks  at  all  under 
such  conditions,  but  they  frequendy  did 
and  often  succeeded.  Kuropatkin  Fort 
was  taken  just  before  daybreak,  and 
General  Ichinohe  stormed  the  P  Fort  a 
second  time  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  only  half  an  hour  after  his 
troops  had  been  driven  out  by  an  over- 
whelming counter-attack.  It  requires 
nerve,  steadiness,  and  indomitable  cour- 
age to  charge  an  almost  impregnable 
fort  at  night,  when  all  the  advantages  of 
numbers,  position,  and  illumination  are 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

At  Port  Arthur,  moreover,  a  night 
attack  was  a  supreme  test  of  courage  for 
another  and  very  different  reason.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  I  spent  in  front  of 
the  fortress,  wounded  men  who  were 
completely  disabled,  and  who  fell  un- 
noticed between  the  lines  during  an 
engagement,  were  left  to  die  there  with- 
out help  or  succor.  Each  side  asserted 
that  the  other  would  not  permit  Red 
Cross  stretcher-bearers  to  pick  up  the 
wounded  after  a  fight,  and  the  result  was 
that  disabled  men  who  were  unable  to 
crawl  back  to  their  own  forts  or  trenches 
after  a  battle  died  slowly  of  thirst,  hun- 
ger, or  surgical  fever,  in  plain  sight  of 
their  comrades  on  both  sides.  When  I 
went  into  the  advanced  Japanese  trenches 
on  the  7th  of  November,  I  saw,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Russian  hills,  hundreds  of 
bodies  lying  just  where  they  had  fallen 
in  the  assault  of  October  30,  and  among 
them,  undoubtedly,  were  many  wounded 
who  might  have  been  saved  if  they  could 
have  been  brought  off  the  field.  When 
the  Japanese  were  forced  to  retire  after 
an  action,  they  always  carried  their 
wounded  back  with  them  if  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  so ;  but  in  the  haste  and 
excitement  of  an  enforced  retreat  under 
fire  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
wounded  from  the  dead,  and  at  night, 
particularly,  many  were  overlooked  and 
left  behind.    A  man  thus  abandoned  had 
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nothing  to  hope  for,  and  generally  died 
a  death  of  lingering  agony.  "  It  was 
pitiful,"  said  a  Russian  prisoner  to  me, 
"  to  hear  the  wounded  Yapontsi  call  and 
cry  out  in  front  of  our  lines — especially 
at  night,  when  it  was  still — because,  after 
all,  they  were  people  (liude) ;  but  what 
could  we  do  ?  They  wouldn't  let  us  go 
out  after  them." 

I  shall  consider  in  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle the  responsibility  for  this  shocking 
disregard  of  Red  Cross  principles  and 
Red  Cross  obligations  by  the  armies  of 
two  Governments  that  had  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention.  My  object  now  is 
merely  to  show  that,  under  such  condi- 
tions, a  night  attack  is  a  supreme  test  of 
courage.  It  is  one  thing  to  charge  a 
fort,  knowing  that  if  you  are  wounded 
you  will  be  picked  up  and  brought  back 
to  a  dressing  station  or  a  field  hospital 
where  you  will  have  every  possible  com- 
fort and  care.  It  is  another  and  a  very 
different  thing  to  make  that  same  charge 
knowing  that  if  you  are  disabled  by  a 
bullet  or  a  shell  you  will  probably  die 
slowly,  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain,  on 
the  spot  where  you  fall,  and  that  you  can 
expect  no  help  or  mercy  from  God  or 
man.  One  might  face  bravely  the  chance 
of  being  killed  outright,  and  still  shrink 
from  the  possibility  of  dying  a  slow 
death  of  agony,  alone,  uncared  for,  on  a 
barren  Manchurian  hillside,  with  search- 
lights playing  in  one's  face  and  shells 
whistling  or  moaning  overhead.  And 
yet  thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  in 
front  of  Port  Arthur  faced  that  possi- 
bility not  only  once  but  many  times,  and  • 
faced  it  just  as  resolutely  at  the  last  as 
at  first.  If  the  Czar  and  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  the  "  war  party  "  could  only  be 


forced  themselves  to  take  such  ghastly 
chances,  they  might  perhaps  put  a  stop 
to  a  contest  in  which  they  have  shown 
neither  ability  nor  humanity ;  but,  in  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  God,  the  rulers 
who  cause  great  national  calamities  are 
not  required  to  bear  the  burden  of  them. 
It  is  only  the  common  soldier  who  must 
suffer  and  die ;  and  he  alone  seems  capa- 
ble of  feeling  pity  for  the  abandoned  and  ' 
dying  wounded  who  \  call  and  cry  out  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night." 

By  eleven  o'clock  it  became  apparent 
that  the  action  which  we  had  witnessed 
was  nothing  more  than  a  renewed  assault 
on  the  North  Keekwan  Fort  Whether 
it  was  a  serious  attempt  to  take  that  fort, 
or  only  a  demonstration  intended  to 
reinforce  the  men  who  were  clinging 
desperately  to  the  crest  of  the  counter- 
scarp and  thus  strengthen  their  position, 
I  could  not  determine ;  but  the  cannon 
and  rifle  fire  gradually  died  away ;  the 
star  rockets  and  parachute  torches  ap- 
peared less  and  less  frequently,  and 
before  midnight  all  was  quiet  The 
bombardment  of  the  Russian  forts  had 
apparently  ceased,  fovthe  first  time  since 
our  arrival  in  Dalny.  The  searchlights 
were  still  sweeping  back  and  forth  over 
the  Japanese  trenches,  and  here  and 
there,  in  the  valley  behind  us,  we  could 
see  the  faint  glow  of  a  soldier's  paper 
lantern,  or  the  spark  of  a  Chinaman's 
lamp;  but  everywhere  else  the  world 
was  dark,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  strange  and  unusual  stillness  was 
the  far-away  barking  of  a  sleepless 
dog.  Cramped  and  cold,  we  got  up 
from  the  sand-bags  upon  which  we  had 
been  sitting  and  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage. 
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Is  the  Negro  Disfranchised? 

By  Wilford  H.  Smith 

Mr.  Smith  is,  we  believe,  the  only  negro  lawyer  who  has  won  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  1900,  and  again  in  1904,  he  obtained  favorable  rulings  in  two  cases 
which  involved  the  -exclusion  of  negroes  from  service  on  juries.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  no  conviction  of  a  negro  by  a  State  court  in  which  his  race  was  excluded  from  service 
on  the  jury  on  account  of  race  and  color  would  be  allowed  to  stand.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Law  Department  of  Boston  University.— The  Editors. 


AS  an  American  negro  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  issue  with  the 
Hon.  John  B.  Knox,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  his  article  in  The  Outlook  of 
January  21  on  the  "  Reduction  of  South- 
ern Representation,"  and  challenge  his 
statement  that  the  recent  Constitution  of 
Alabama  does  not  disfranchise  the  negro 
as  such,  but  only  prescribes  an  educa- 
tional and  property  qualification  test  for 
both  races;  and  his  further  statement 
that  in  case  a  negro  is  discriminated 
against  by  the  registrars,  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  Alabama  will  not  be  in  vain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  the 
suffrage  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  Alabama  are  an  open  disavowal 
and  nullification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
an  exclusion  of  the  negro  from  the  elec- 
torate on  account  of  his  race  and  previous 
condition ;  also  the  law  providing  for  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, where  a  negro  is  refused  registra- 
tion, is  only  a  snare,  and  affords  him  no 
relief  whatever. 

In  considering  this  question  the  fol- 
lowing undeniable  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind : 

1.  The  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States  shows  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  to  be  1,001,152  whites  and 
827,545  colored ;  and  in  twenty  counties 
the  negroes  largely  outnumber  the  whites. 

2.  That  since  1875  or  thereabouts,  up 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution, 
the  negro  vote  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
has  been  suppressed  by  intimidation  and 
false  returns ;  so  that  during  that  entire 
time  the  complete  control  of  the  State 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
white  men  and  the  Democratic  party. 

3.  That  not  a  single  negro  delegate 
held  a  seat  in  the  Convention  which  en- 


acted this  Constitution ;  it  was  composed 
exclusively  of  white  men. 

4.  That  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  called  upon  a  party  platform 
in  which  there  was  a  pledge  that  no 
white  man,  however  poor  or  ignorant, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  franchise. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Judge  Cooley's 
work  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  and 
the  case  of  Ah  Kow  vs.  Nunan,  5th 
Sawyer,  560,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
statements  in  debate  on  the  passage  of 
a  law,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
general  object  of  the  legislation  proposed, 
and  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied. 
If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  the  purpose  of 
the  law,  we  have  but  to  read  the  words 
of  Mr.  Knox  himself,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress as  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention : 

"  If  the  negroes  of  the  South  should 
move  in  such  numbers  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  other  Northern 
State,  as  would  enable  them  to  elect  the 
officers,  levy  the  taxes,  and  control  the 
government  and  policy  of  that  State,  I 
doubt  not  they  would  be  met  in  the 
spirit  that  the  negro  laborers  from  the 
South  were  met  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  bayonets  led  by  a  Republican 
Governor,  and  firmly  but  emphatically 
informed  that  no  quarter  would  be  shown 
them  in  that  territory. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  we  do  want  to  do  ? 
Why,  it  is,  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  establish  white 
supremacy  in  this  State." 

And  so  throughout  the  debate  on 
these  provisions  the  same  or  similar  lan- 
guage was  indulged  in.  Some  of  the 
delegates  proposed  openly  to  defy  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  by  frankly  writing 
it  in  the  law  that  no  negro  should  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  Alabama.    The  pre- 
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vailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  in  the  be- 
ginning was  an  insult  and  an  outrage 
upon  the  Southern  white  people  to  hu- 
miliate and  degrade  them,  and  it  now 
became  their  duty  in  self-defense  to 
disfranchise  him  as  far  as  they  could 
under  the  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  one  cannot 
do  indirectly  unlawfully  what  one  cannot 
do  directly  lawfully. 

How  could  Mr.  Knox  keep  his  pledge 
not  to  disfranchise  a  single  white  man, 
made  to  his  party,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ?  Which,  think  you, 
had  the  greater  binding  force  upoahim  ? 
There  being  only  white  and  black  men 
in  Alabama,  and  the  Convention  being 
pledged  not  to  disfranchise  the  whites, 
who  else  were  there  to  be  disfranchised 
but  the  blacks  ?  No  matter  how  the  thing 
was  done,  whether  by  a  soldier  clause  or 
a  grandfather  clause,  a  temporary  plan  or 
a  permanent  plan,  its  purpose  was  un- 
lawful and  repugnant  to  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

The  well-settled  rule  of  construction 
is  that  the  form  of  a  law  by  which  an 
individual  is  deprived  of  constitutional- 
ity is  immaterial.  The  test  of  the  law's 
constitutionality  is  whether  it  operates  to 
deprive  any  person  of  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  If  it  does,  it  is  a 
nullity,  whatever  may  be  its  form. 

Only  one  of  many  similar  illustrations 
can  be  given  of  the  administration  of 
this  law. 

In  the  post-office  at  Montgomery  there 
are  about  eight  or  ten  colored  clerks 
and  carriers,  all  of  them  qualified  under 
the  United  States  Civil  Service,  who  own 
their  homes,  each  valued  at  upwards  of 
a  thousand  dollars.  Not  one  of  these 
men,  however,  has  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  Board  of  Registrars  in  Montgomery 
County  of  his  good  character,  his  abil- 
ity to  read  or  write,  or  that  he  was 
assessed  with  three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property.  The  Constitution 
thus  administered  has  brought  about  the 
following  results : 

In  the  county  of  Montgomery,  where 
there  are  more  than  five  thousand  quali- 


fied negro  electors,  only  forty-seven  were 
allowed  to  register.  And  in  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama,  with  about  two  hundred 
thousand,  qualified  negro  electors,  only 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
allowed  to  register ;  while  all  the  white 
men  in  the  State  who  applied — 183,234 — 
were  given  certificates  of  qualification  for 
life. 

Mr.  Knox  is  also  in  error  when  he 
says  that  the  negroes  of  Alabama  dis- 
qualify themselves  by  failing  to  pay  their 
capitation  tax,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

The  payment  of  the  poll  tax  without 
also  being  registered  does  not  give  the 
right  to  vote  in  Alabama ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  registration.  The  truth  is,  the  Boards 
of  Registrars  refuse  to  register  qualified 
negroes,  no  matter  what  their  qualifica- 
tions, or  what  property  they  own,  or  what 
taxes  they  have  paid,  except  in  such 
cases  as  seem  to  suit  their  whims.  The 
qualified  negro  thus  refused  is  wholly 
remediless. 

The  Alabama  Constitution  provides 
that  any  person  to  whom  registration  is 
denied  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court.  At  the  trial  the 
Solicitor  for  the  State  shall  appear  and 
defend  against  the  petitioner  on  behalf 
of  the  State.  The  judge  shall  charge 
the  jury  only  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
qualifications  to  entitle  the  applicant  to 
become  an  elector  at  the  time  he  applied 
for  registration,  and  the  jury  shall  deter- 
mine the  weight  and  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence and  return  a  verdict  From  the 
judgment  rendered  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  petitioner. 

This  law,  we  submit,  is  an  absolute 
farce.  It  provides  for  an  appeal  from 
a  partisan  board  to  a  partisan  jury,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  white  men,  with  the 
State  Solicitor,  a  partisan  officer,  appear- 
ing for  the  State  against  the  elector. 
The  hands  of  the  trial  judge  are  tied,  so 
that  he  can  only  charge  the  jury  as  to 
what  constitutes  qualifications.  The  jury 
are  thus  made  the  sole  judges  of  the 
case,  and  their  decision  is  final,  because 
nothing  but  an  issue  of  fact  can  arise  at 
the  trial.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  an 
appellate  court  cannot  disturb  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  on  any  disputed  issue  of 
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fact,  and  hence  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  avail  nothing. 

The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Crenshaw, 
138  Alabama,  506,  from  Limestone 
County,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knox,  in  no 
way  supports  his  contention,  and  really 
decides  nothing.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  this  case  was  specially  made 
up  to  induce  negroes  to  abandon  the 
Federal  courts  and  seek  redress  against 
the  Constitution  through  the  State  courts. 
As  arranged,  the  jury  in  the  Circuit 
Court  reversed  the  registrars,  but  on 


appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  appeal 
was  dismissed,  the  Court  holding  that  the 
Constitution  gave  the  right  of  appeal 
only  to  the  person  refused  registration 
and  not  to  the  registrars. 

The  deception  becomes  obvious  when 
we  consider  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be  for  the  courts  of  Alabama,  as 
at  present  constituted,  to  carry  on  their 
regular  business  and  at  the  same  time 
hear  and  determine  the  cases  of  two 
hundred  thousand  qualified  negroes  re- 
fused registration. 


The  Second  Hague  Conference 

By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey 

Professor  of  International  Law,  Yale  University 


WHEN  a  State  calls  an  Interna- 
tional Conference,  it  is  usual 
to  offer  to  the  delegates  as- 
sembled a  somewhat  detailed  programme 
for  consideration,  to  explain  and  expand 
the  general  object  indicated  in  the  invi- 
tation. The  general  object  embodied 
in  Mr.  Hay's  circular  note  of  October 
21,  1904,  implied  a  "tentative,"  not  a 
"categorical,"  programme.  This  note 
recites  the  .resolution  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  last  autumn  at  St.  Louis, 
that  a  second  Conference  be  called,  as 
the  President's  warrant  for  action.  It 
recalls  certain  topics  referred  by  the 
1899  Conference  to  a  future  one.  It 
also  invites  suggestions  from  other  Pow- 
ers as  to  the  character  of  the  questions 
to  be  brought  forward.  That  President 
Roosevelt  has  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
what  the  second  Hague  Conference 
should  aim  to  do  is  altogether  likely. 
Without  knowledge  of  what  this  may  be, 
let  us  try  to  outline  certain  subjects 
proper  for  this  kind  of  international  leg- 
islation, with  this  idea  in  mind,  that  the 
first  Conference  really  saw  the  birth  of 
a  Code  of  International  Law.  To  en- 
large this  body  of  rules  is  easier  than  it 
was  to  originate  it.  Official  discussion, 
followed  by  agreement  and  ratification, 
is  the  proper  method  of  code  growth. 
Nothing  can  so  make  for  the  peace  of 
nations  as  certainty  in  the  law  of  nations. 
If  these  premises  are  granted,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  such  a  Confer- 


ence as  this  has  tremendous  potential 
value  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  po- 
litical society.  But  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  such  deliberations  must 
be  steered  clear  of  probable  pitfalls. 

Let  us  ask  first,  therefore,  what  the 
programme  of  the  United  States,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  should  avoid. 

I.  The  terms  of  the  important  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  neutralization  of  all 
agencies  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  are  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and 
much  need  revision.  But,  unless  by 
some  special  agreement  with  Switzerland, 
this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  agency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  task. 

The  reason  is  this.  The  first  Confer- 
ence had  discussed  the  need  of  revision, 
and  had  approved  it  by  resolution.  This 
was  amended  to  read,  "  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council." 
By  pure  misapprehension  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  opposed  this  amend- 
ment To  correct  this  blunder  a  second 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  "that 
all  of  the  States  represented  at  the 
Hague  would  be  happy  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Switzerland  take  the 
initiative,  after  a  brief  delay,  in  calling  a 
Conference  with  the  view  to  a  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention."  Under  the 
circumstances,  should  the  United  States 
move  in  the  matter,  it  would  seem  an 
act  of  positive  discourtesy  to  Switzer- 
land, and  might  imperil  the  success  of 
the  Conference. 
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II.  A  topic  for  whose  sake  the  first 
Conference  was  called,  and  which  was 
prominently  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates, was  a  limitation  of  the  armament 
of  the  represented  Powers.  The  gather- 
ing was  often  popularly  called  the  Dis- 
armament Conference.  But  every  kind 
of  limitation  of  armament,  let  alone  pro- 
portionate disarmament,  proved  to  be 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
result  of  the  discussion  was  the  passage 
of  two  resolutions.  One  of  these  reads, 
"  that  the  limitation  of  the  military 
charges  which  at  present  so  oppress 
the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for 
the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  mankind."  The  other  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  various  Gov- 
ernments "  should  study  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  concerning  the  limitation 
of  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of 
war  budgets." 

Does  the  proposed  second  Confer- 
ence promise  better  in  this  direction  ? 

Without  going  at  length  into  the 
causes  of  this  failure,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  reasons — economically  speaking — 
for  a  limitation  of  armament  are  more 
powerful  to-day  than  ever,  but  that  the 
objections  are  equally  strong.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  new  war  brings  about 
changes  in  the  military  art  and  its 
material.  In  the  adoption  of  these  no 
two  States  are  on  an  even  footing.  Eng- 
land must  put  the  lessons  of  the  Boer 
War  into  rifles,  artillery,  and  general  re- 
organization. Russia  must  re-create  a 
fleet.  Japan  will  be  quick  to  alter  what- 
ever her  observant  officers  by  land  or 
sea  have  found  ineffective.  Other  na- 
tions must  follow  at  the  shortest  possible 
interval.  These  are  all  cogent  reasons 
why  there  should  be  limitation  of  arma- 
ment ;  they  are  equally  cogent  to  prove 
that  there  cannot  be  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. The  futility  of  the  former  attempt 
went  far  to  discredit  the  Conference. 
The  United  States  has  so  small  an  army 
that  proportionate  limitation  on  any  basis 
conceivable  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
practical  question  here.  For  this  reason, 
in  regard  to  this  proposal,  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  in  1899  declined  to 
take  an  active  part.  To  be  in  the  least 
effective,  the  lead  in  this  movement  must 
be  taken  by  a  State  which  would  be 


seriously  affected  by  it — by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, or  France.  From  every  point  of 
view,  then,  we  conclude  that  it  will  be 
wise  not  to  jeopardize  the  success  of  the 
Conference  by  any  reference  whatever  to 
that  most  desirable  but  most  chimerical 
of  propositions,  a  limitation  of  armament. 

III.  Should  the  second  Conference 
work  over  the  Arbitration  Treaty  ? 

Here  there  is  room  for  a  fair  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  first  Conference 
did  not  secure  compulsory  reference  of 
international  differences ;  it  devised  ma- 
chinery to  aid  such  reference,  however, 
and  did  much  to  create  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  arbitral  method.  Why 
not  now  take  a  next  step,  either  defining 
those  classes  of  differences  whose  ref- 
erence shall  be  compulsory,  or  at  least 
providing  in  some  way  a  specified  inter- 
val of  delay  between  acute  difficulty  and 
violent  redress,  a  time  for  the  cooling  of 
popular  passion,  which  is  really  the  great 
desideratum. 

The  answer  is  twofold :  (1)  We  have 
already  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  in  the  Mediation  principle  exactly 
this  element  of  delay,  if  only  States 
will  use  them.    They  are  probably 
good  for  nothing  else.    Upon  this  the 
North  Sea  Inquiry  in  the  matter  of  the 
trawlers  fired  on  by  Rojesvensky's  fleet 
throws  a  flood  of  light    (2)  The  other 
consideration  is  this:  that  no  general 
arbitration  agreement  with  compulsory 
reference  of  all  or  of  a  number  of  ques- 
tions is  in  the  least  degree  feasible. 
Thus  the  real  progress  in  arbitration 
is  to  be  sought  in  special  treaties  of  lim- 
ited scope  between  individual  States, 
which  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.    This  conclusion  | 
will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  first  Con-  I 
ference,  with  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  certain  great  European  Powers  to  sur- 
render their  prerogative  of  war,  or  with 
the  invincible  determination  of  our  own 
Senate  to  preserve  arbitral  reference  in 
its  own  hands.    With  what  grace  could  « 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ask  the  Conference  to  \ 
frame  a  treaty  on  lines  which  the  United 
State  Senate,  first  of  all,  would  decline  to 
approve  and  ratify  ? 

IV.  Balloon  Warfare. 

The  Declaration  which  forbids  the 
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"  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons  or  by  other  similar  new 
methods  "  for  a  term  of  five  years  was 
adopted  on  the  somewhat  cynical  ground 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  within  that 
period  of  an  advance  in  aeronautics 
which  the  prohibition  could  interfere 
with.  The  question  was  not  argued  on 
the  proper  ground  of  its  inclusion  in 
legitimate  war  methods  consistent  with 
humanity.  As  the  term  of  the  Declara- 
tion has  expired,  die  new  Conference 
may  extend  the  old  prohibition,  make 
new  regulations,  or  pass  the  subject 
over. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why,  once  accuracy 
has  been  attained,  balloon  warfare  is 
inconsistent  with  the  modern  theory  of 
lawful  weapons.  That  theory  permits 
the  putting  out  of  action  of  the  largest 
number  possible,  but  forbids  unneces- 
sary aggravation  of  their  suffering.  Of- 
fensive balloon  warfare  would  of  course 
be  met  by  balloons  on  the  defensive,  and 
the  terrors  of  aerial  combat  can  be  pic- 
tured. Yet,  given  accuracy  of  move- 
ment and  of  aim,  so  that  the  same  degree 
of  discrimination  in  attack  can  be  ob- 
served as  in  bombardment,  and  why  is 
not  balloon  warfare  as  legitimate  as 
any  other  kind?  Is  it  not  exactly  in 
line — if  effective  at  all — with  the  modern 
ideal  of  making  war  as  sharp  and  as 
short.as  possible  ?  And  if  this  is  true, 
why  mention  the  practice  in  the  Confer- 
ence at  all  I  Is  it  not  one  of  those 
"  things  best  left  unsaid  "  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be 
argued  that  since  balloon  warfare  has 
been  legislated  upon,  and  since  the  time- 
limit  of  the  said  legislation  has  expired, 
it  is  better  to  take  the  question  up  and 
dispose  of  it  somehow  rather  than  to 
leave  it  in  the  air. 

V.  With  the  hope  of  humanizing  the 
methods,  or  lessening  the  cost,  of  warfare, 
the  first  Conference  took  up,  discussed, 
and  rejected  by  a  varying  majority  the 
following  proposals : 

To  use  no  more  powerful  powders 
than  those  employed  at  the  time. 

To  use  no  new  high  explosives. 

To  use  no  field  artillery  superior  to 
the  best  then  in  use. 

To  forbid  submarine  torpedo-boats. 

To  prohibit  the  ram  on  ships  of  war. 


To  adopt  no  new  type  of  musket 

To  prohibit  the  automatic  musket. 

To  employ  no  new  means  of  destruc- 
tion ;  eg.,  through  the  aid  of  electricity 
or  chemistry. 

In  regard  to  all  such  proposals  the 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  Captain 
Crozier,  stated  his  country's  attitude 
thus :  "  That  it  did  not  consider  limita- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of  military  in- 
ventions to  be  conducive  to  the  peace  of 
the  world."  This  sound  judgment  should 
prevent  the  inclusion  of  such  prohibitions 
in  the  new  programme.  For  a  State  to 
urge  upon  others  measures  for  which  it 
cannot  itself  stand  is  self-stultification. 

These  are  questions  which,  for  reasons 
indicated,  it  may  be  well  for  the  call  to 
a  second  Hague  Conference  to  avoid. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of 
measures  which  were  expressly  referred 
by  the  first  Conference  to  a  second, 
without  limitation  as  to  the  sponsor.  To 
include  such  is  a  matter  of  simple  good 
faith. 

I.  The  immunity  of  belligerents'  pri- 
vate property,  not  contraband,  from 
seizure  on  the  seas  in  time  of  war. 

This  was  the  Marcy  Amendment, 
offered  as  a  condition  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  *  It  is  thus  our  historical  policy.1 
It  is  equally  the  consistent  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  oppose  such  a  letting 
down  of  belligerent  rights  of  capture. 
The  contention  of  the  United  States  is 
by  no  means  fair  and  just  beyond  doubt. 
Why  should  a  maritime  power  surrender 
its  right  to  seize  or  check  an  enemy's 
commerce,  to  cripple  his  power  of  resist- 
ance ?  Why  throw  away  what  may  be 
the  best  weapon  in  its  armory?  Here 
will  be  a  stiff  contest.  Only  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  neutral  interest  can  carry 
such  a  rule.  Probably  the  time  for  it 
has  not  yet  come.  But  discussion  of  it 
seems  inevitable  and  may  do  good. 

II.  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 
How  important  a  topic  this  is,  every 

maritime  war  shows,  notably  the  one  now 
in  progress.  In  the  matters  of  coaling, 
of  repairs,  of  asylum  from  the  enemy,  of 
using  neutral  territory  as  a  base,  of  illegal 
construction,  armament,  and  enlistment, 
of  definition  of  contraband,  of  the  free- 
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dom  of  mail-bags  from  seizure,  and  so 
on  in  great  variety,  there  is  needed  an 
exact  definition  of  the  law,  and  uniformity 
of  observance.  At  present  France  has 
one  standard  of  lawful  hospitality  to  bel- 
ligerent ships  in  port;  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  another. 
In  the  list  of  difficult  and  doubtful  ques- 
tions just  given,  it  will  not  be  humanly 
possible  to  secure  agreement  upon  all. 
Yet,  so  far  as  agreement  shall  result,  if, 
like  the  second  Convention  of  1899  to 
humanize  and  define  the  rules  of  land 
warfare,  it  assume  Code  form  and  gain 
the  official  sanction  of  adoption  and  rati- 
fication by  the  States  attending,  it  can 
be  tacked  on,  so  to  speak,  to  that  Conven- 
tion. A  second  long  step  will  thus  be 
taken  towards  a  Code  of  International 
Law. 

We  repeat  that  the  "  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals "  was  one  of  the  subjects 
which  the  first  Hague  Conference  ex- 
pressly voted  to  recommend  for  future 
discussion. 

III.  The  same  is  true  of  that  burning 
question,  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
coasts,  and  cities  by  a  naval  force. 

The  Naval  War  Code  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  (now,  unfor- 
tunately, withdrawn),  Art.  4,  reads  as 
follows :  "  The  bombardment  by  a  naval 
force  of  unfortified  and  undefended 
towns,  villages,  or  buildings  is  forbidden 
except  when  such  bombardment  is  inci- 
dental to  the  destruction  of  military  or 
naval  establishments,  public  depots  of 
munitions  of  war,  or  vessels  of  war  in 
port,  or  unless  reasonable  requisitions 
for  provisions  and  supplies  essential  at 
the  time  to  such  naval  vessel  or  vessels 
are  forcibly  withheld,  in  which  case  due 
notice  of  bombardment  shall  be  given." 

If  this  accords  with  current  usage,  a 
ship  may  lie  to  off  a  hostile  port  and 
demand  coal  or  provisions  under  threat 
of  bombardment.  This  paragraph  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  rule  on 
the  subject  adopted  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  at  its  1895  meeting. 
But  it  is  probable  that  our  Naval  War 
Code  was  withdrawn  because  it  was  in 
advance  of  prevalent  usage.  It  is  not 
certain  that  bombardment  of  undefended 
coast  towns  even  to-day  would  be  pro- 
hibited in  war  if  employed  as  a  penalty 


for  wrongs  elsewhere  committed,  for 
non-payment  of  contributions,  for  shel- 
tering a  Government,  even  for  refusal  to 
settle  a  national  claim  in  nominal  peace. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  argument  as 
to  these  practices,  though  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  land  rules  governing  bom- 
bardments should  not  be  equally  reason- 
able on  the  sea.  But,  in  any  case,  coast 
cities  have  a  right  to  know  what  treat- 
ment can  legally  be  applied  to  them,  and 
control  their  building  and  defense  poli- 
cies accordingly.  If  The  Hague  can 
legitimately  be  shelled  from  a  man-of-war 
off  Scheveningen,  never  in  sight  of  the 
city,  and  necessarily  unable  to  fire  dis- 
criminatingly, because  The  Hague  is  the 
seat  of  government  and  has  occupied 
barracks  and  a  cannon  foundry,  as  some 
believe,1  that  liability  should  be  clearly 
laid  down  at  the  proposed  Conference. 

IV.  In  addition  to  topics  thus  spe- 
cially referred,  the  first  Conference 
adopted  three  Declarations  relating  to 
war,  two  of  which  might  well  be  taken 
up  again.  The  other,  forbidding  bal- 
loon warfare,  has  been  already  com- 
mented upon. 

By  these  two  Declarations  was  for- 
bidden "the  use  of  projectiles  the  only 
object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  as- 
phyxiating or  deleterious  gases"  and  1 
"  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body."    Neither  prohibi- 
tion seems  to  have  approved  itself  to 
our  delegates,  and  the  United  States  is 
not  a  party  to  them.    However  logical  i 
the  arguments  against  accession  may 
have  been,  it  is  questionable  if  in  mat- 
ters of  such  comparatively  small  moment 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  stand 
with  the  great  majority  for  the  sake  of  i 
the  general  harmony.    England  was  the  ' 
only  other  dissident    In  fact,  her  dele-  | 
gates  would  have  joined,  in  making  as- 
phyxiating shells  illegal  had  our  Captain 
Mahan  assented.    Perhaps  the  experi-  , 
ence  of  war  since  1899  will  have  changed 
our  National  attitude,  or,  if  not  that,  pos-  | 
sibly  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  ■ 
agreements,  if  now  worked  over  again,  j 
would  make  them  acceptable.   To  the 
non-professional  observer  the  attitude  1 
and  the  arguments  of  Crozier  and  Mahan 
do  not  seem  convincing. 
>  Holland,  Studies  in  International  Law,  p.  96  aq.  . 
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V.  Although  not  so  ordered  by  the 
first  Conference,  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that  those  rules  to  govern  land  warfare 
and  to  adapt  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
naval  use,  which  were  passed  by  it, 
should  now  undergo  revision.  Their 
adoption  was  an  unexpected  and  consid- 
erable achievement.  The  former  followed, 
with  some  additions,  the  rules  worked 
over  but  not  accepted  at  Brussels  in 
1875.  The  latter  renewed  the  attempt 
of  1868.  It  may  well  be  that,  in  the 
light  of  two  subsequent  wars,  some  pro- 
visions of  the  second  and  third  Con- 
ventions will  need  to  be  changed.  For 
example,  it  is  forbidden  to  make  im- 
proper use  of  an  enemy's  uniform  or  the 
Red  Cross  badge. 

Charges  of  abuse  of  this  rule  are 
common  in  every  war.  It  would  seem 
that  the  term  "  improper  use  "  may  need 
definition ;  that  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross 
symbol  should  be  more  carefully  re- 
stricted ;  that  the  use  of  an  enemy's 
clothing  for  purposes  not  involving 
deception  should  be  legislated  upon. 
Payment  for  requisitioned  articles  might 
be  better  secured,  by  the  device  of  a 
commission  to  redeem  the  receipts  given. 
Contributions  need  further  definition. 
Art.  X.  of  the  third  Convention,  intern- 
ing sick  or  wounded  sailors  landed  at  a 
neutral  port,  was  unsatisfactory  to  many 
Powers,  and  finally  excluded.  Thus  this 
situation  is  not  provided  for  and  should 
be  defined. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  certain  matters 
proper  for  inclusion  in  the  programme, 
which  are  entirely  new,  which  were  not 
discussed  either  by  the  first  Confer- 
ence, at  Brussels,  or  by  any  similar 
gathering: 

I.  One  such  is  the  new  condition 
produced  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

Shall  war  correspondents  be  allowed 
its  use,  and' if  so*  under  what  conditions  ? 
If  set  up  on  neutral  soil,  is  its  sufferance 
for  military  use,  as  at  Chefco  by  China, 
an  unneutral  service? 

H.  Another  topic  suggested  by  the 
war  in  the  East  is  die  legality  of  anchor- 
ing contact  mines  in  a  traveled  seaway, 
many  miles  from  land,  dangerous  to  the 
innocent  neutral  and  to  belligerent  alike. 

-Russia  is  said  to  have  planted  such 
mines  by  the  hundred,  not  only  in  and 


about  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur,  but 
even  in  the  strait  of  Pechili.  Interna- 
tional legislation  upon  this  practice  is 
imperative. 

III.  What  may  neutral  individuals 
do  for  the  financial  aid  of  a  belligerent 
without  making  their  country  liable? 
Early  in  the  present  war  certain  Jewish 
Americans  proposed  to  present  a  sum, 
the  equivalent  of  a  war-ship,  to  Japan. 
Clearly  this  would  have  been  illegal. 
But  could  they  have  offered  a  fast  yacht, 
to  be  converted  into  a  destroyer?  or 
given  a  submarine?  or  loaned  money 
without  interest  ?  or  sent  Japanese  home 
for  service  ? 

Dealing  in  contraband  is  legal,  but 
gifts  of  contraband— must  they  be  pre- 
vented? Some  general  principle,  clear 
and  easily  applied,  should  be  agreed  to 
for  the  regulation  of  this  class  of  cases. 

IV.  Of  all  the  chapters  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  one  which  is  clearest  and 
freest  from  difficulties  relates  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Diplomatic  Agents. 
To  formulate  these  into  a  code,  to  pre- 
sent these  in  a  convention,  to  adopt  and 
ratify  them,  would  be,  probably,  an  easy 
task.  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  our 
President,  at  the  Conference  which  he 
invites,  to  hold  out  in  one  hand  rules 
relating  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  States  in  time  of  peace,  while 
with  the  other  he  invites  an  amplification 
of  the  rules  which  govern  war,  and  thus 
signify  that,  in  his  judgment  and  by  this 
method,  a  Code  of  International  Law  is  in 
the  making  ?  In  this  way,  if  at  all,  will 
it  come  into  being. 

A  code  is  the  key  to  an  arbitration 
system,  because  arbitration  is  judicial  in 
its  nature ;  it  can  find  facts  or  interpret 
laws ;  it  cannot  make  laws. 

A  code  is  a  safeguard  of  peace,  be- 
cause States  bound  by  it  can  know  their 
duties  and  ascertain  their  rights  with  no 
uncertain  mind. 

Roughly  and  tentatively  I  have  brought 
together  matters  worthy  of  international 
legislation,  which  are  not  barred  from 
consideration  by  the  dictates  of  courtesy, 
of  caution,  or  of  common  sense.  If 
these,  or  some  of  these,  can  be  put  into 
treaty  shape,  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
United  States  will  have  done  the  world 
a  service. 
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AMONG  recentworks  on  language, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is 
that  on  "  The  Making  of  Eng- 
lish," by  Dr.  Henry  Bradley.  Books  of 
this  order  are  not  always  warmly  re- 
ceived. We  are  inclined  to  look  on 
their  authors  with  something  of  mistrust 
We  fear  to  have  to  do  either  with  tedious 
pedants,  whose  very  learning  makes  them 
incoherent,  or  else — and  this  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  small  handbooks — with 
flashy  dilettanti,  framers  of  fanciful  theo- 
ries and  derivations  a  la  Cratylus.  A 
philologist  who  is  neither  obscure  nor 
ignorant  is  not  met  with  every  day ;  and 
it  is  a  real  gain  to  the  public  when  one 
who  is  world-famed  as  a  scholar,  and  who 
is  known  to  be  as  lucid  as  he  is  learned, 
is  found  willing  to  write  for  them.  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  especially  Ameri- 
cans, whose  interest  in  their  own  lan- 
guage has  always  been  conspicuous,  will 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  study  its  his- 
tory under  Dr.  Bradley's  guidance. 

The  scope  of  his  book  is  denned  in 
the  preface.  It  is  written  "  to  give  edu- 
cated readers  unversed  in  philology  some 
notion  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
modern  English  as  an  instrument  of 
expression."  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  discusses,  as  fully  as  his  limited  space 
will  allow,  first  the  grammar,  second  the 
vocabulary,  of  our  language. 

Unlike  Old  English,  from  which  it  is 
sprung,  and  German,  to  which  it  is  akin, 
our  speech  of  to-day  has  few  or  no  in- 
flectional endings.  Of  the  multitude  of 
forms  which  appear  in  the  works  of  King 
Alfred,  for  example,  it  shows  few  or  no 
traces ;  the  shades  of  thought  which 
they  convey  it  expresses  by  other  means. 
The  history  of  the  decay  of  inflection 
and  of  the  development  of  this  new 
machinery  is  the  whole  history  of  our 
grammar. 

The  pages  in  which  Dr.  Bradley  dis- 
cusses this  part  of  the  subject  are  the 
most  instructive  in  the  book,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied.    We  must  be  con- 

1  The  Making  of  English.  By  Dr.  Henry  Bradley. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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tent  here  to  touch  on  a  few  points  in  his 
masterly  exposition. 

Apart  from  phonetic  change  which 
leads  up  to  simplification  indirectly  by 
producing  confusion  too  great  to  be 
borne,  the  main  cause  which  he  assigns 
for  the  loss  of  inflection  is  the  mixture  of 
peoples  speaking  different  languages  or 
different  dialects. 

The  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  who 
took  possession  of  different  parts  of 
Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
a.d.,  though  speaking  substantially  the 
same  tongue,  brought  with  them  their 
own  peculiarities  of  accidence.  These 
became  more  and  more  marked,  until  by 
the  eighth  century  the  English  of  North- 
umbria,  for  instance,  differed  widely  in 
respect  of  its  endings  from  that  of  Kent 
or  Wessex.  As  the  population  increased 
and  larger  areas  were  brought  under  the 
rule  of  one  king,  the  various  tribes 
blended  together  and  lost  their  original 
linguistic  peculiarities.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  took  place.  While  the  vocabu- 
lary of  one  district  could  be  understood 
by  the  natives  of  another,  the  existence 
side  by  side  of  two  inflectional  systems, 
neither  of  which  was  admitted  to  be  the 
model,  would  lead  to  the  endings  being 
slurred  over  in  pronunciation,  and  by 
degrees  to  their  being  dropped  alto- 
gether. 

The  progress  to  grammatical  simplicity 
was  further  aided  by  the  conquests  and 
settlements  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
widespread  and  important  than  the  ordi- 
nary reader  has  ever  dreamed.  Their 
language  except  for  its  forms,  was  very 
like  Old  English,  and  in  districts  in  which 
they  were  numerous  mixed  dialects  arose, 
partly  Danish,  partly  English,  marked  by 
great  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  noun- 
endings.   The  inscription  at  Aldborough 
in  Yorkshire,  "  Ulf  let  araeran  cyrice  for  « 
hanum  and  for  gunware  saula, "  is  all  we  \ 
have  to  show  what  Danish-English  was 
like  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  since  it 
was  in  the  Danish  districts  that  our  acci- 
dence was  simplified  most  rapidly,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  Scandr 
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navian  admixture  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  Old  English 
inflections. 

The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  direct  influence  on 
the  actual  speech  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  twelfth-century  MSS.  show 
signs  of  sweeping  changes,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  language  between  1066 
and  1150  cannot  have  been  as  rapid  as 
they  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The 
real  explanation  is  that,  owing  to  the  use 
of  French  as  the  literary  and  official 
tongue,  and  the  neglect  of  the  vernacu- 
lar culture,  the  traditional  spelling  was 
not  observed,  and  the  indistinctness 
which  had  been  perceptible  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  endings  now  showed  itself 
in  writing.  It  is  on  this  wise,  not  by 
affecting  the  spoken  language,  that  the 
Norman  Conquest  may  be  said  to  have 
hastened  the  decay  of  inflection.  That 
it  had  this  result,  in  the  South  at  any 
rate,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

Space  fails  us  here  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  reduction  of  our  accidence,  to  show 
how  the  verb  was  simplified,  how  alone 
of  Old  English  case-endings  the  genitive 
in  es  and  the  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  in  as  are  represented  in  our  mod- 
ern speech,  how  there  took  place  "  the 
most  remarkable  and  beneficial  change 
of  all,"  the  substitution  of  natural  for 
grammatical  gender.  Simplification,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  only  half  the  story  of 
our  grammar ;  a  few  words  must  be  said 
as  to  the  new  machinery  which  was  bor- 
rowed or  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
expression. 

A  perusal  of  Dr.  Bradley's  pages  will 
show  that  the  foreign  element  is  not  so 
considerable  as  we  might  have  been  led  to 
expect  The  Danes  gave  us  the  pronouns 
she,  they,  them,  their ;  to  the  Normans 
we  owe  die  polite  use  of  the  second  per- 
son plural — an  innovation  of  doubtful 
value — and  the  use,  it  may  be,  of  the 
proposition  of  to  express  the  genitive. 
Our  more  useful  and  characteristic  con- 
structions are  almost  entirely  of  native 
origin.  Such  are  the  attributive  use  of 
the  substantive — a  development,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  compound  noun — the  ex- 
tended use  of  the  genitive  in  V,  which 
almost  puts  us  in  mind  of  an  agglutina- 
tive language,  and  the  auxiliary  systems 


which  give  every  shade  of  meaning  con- 
veyed by  inflections  in  any  tongue. 

From  grammar,  as  we  have  said,  our 
author  passes  on  to  speak  of  vocabulary. 
If  the  structure  of  our  language  shows 
but  few  traces  of  foreign  influence,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  actual  words  we 
use.  Except  for  those  which  serve  the 
needs  of  daily  life,  there  are  very  few  of 
our  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  which 
are  derived  from  English  roots.  We 
have  borrowed  from  almost  every  Euro- 
pean language  and  from  innumerable 
languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia.  Our  main  debt,  as  all  are 
aware,  is  to  Latin,  French,  and  Greek. 
Next  to  these  we  owe  most  to  the  speech 
of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  Were  any 
proof  required  of  Scandinavian  sway  in 
England,  we  should  find  it  in  the  numer- 
ous Danish  words — some  of  them  relat- 
ing to  politics — which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  language. 

We  should  have  naturally  expected 
that  the  early  inhabitants,  the  Celtic 
Britons,  would  have  been  among  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  vocabulary  of 
English.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  Celtic  words  in 
the  language  before  the  Conquest  are 
less  than  a  dozen,  and  of  these  several — 
such  as  draft,  a  cloak,  and  luh  (loch)  an 
opening  of  the  sea,  are  Goidelic  rather 
than  Brythoriic  in  form,  and  seem  to 
have  been  learnt  from  the  Irish  mission- 
aries. This  is  certainly  puzzling,  since, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  physique  of 
the  natives  of  many  districts,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  entire  British  population 
was  massacred  or  driven  westward. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Romanization  of 
the  east  of  England,  which  began  under 
Julius  Agricola,  may  account  in  some 
slight  degree  for  the  absence  of  Bry- 
thonic  words  from  English.  We  know 
from  Tacitus  (Agricola  21)  that  the  sons 
of  the  British  chiefs  learnt  Latin,  and 
showed  no  little  proficiency  in  it ;  we 
know,  too,  that  the  English  invaders,  if 
they  did  apt  learn  Celtic,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Latin  words  from  the 
Romanized  people  of  the  towns  cf  York, 
London,  etc. 

The  language  has  strengthened  its 
resources,  not  only  by  borrowing  foreign 
words,  but  by  making  new  oneSg[£he 
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principles  of  composition,  derivation, 
and  root  creation  are  discussed  at  length 
by  our  author.  The  history  of  the  com- 
pound is  instructive,  but  the  fancy  of 
the  reader  is  more  likely  to  be  caught 
by  the  examples  of  onomatopoeia,  gibber, 
giggk,  P*ng-pong,  whip-poor-will,  etc.,  or 
of  back-formation  and  shortening,  such 
as  to  butch,  to  butle,  from  butcher  and 
butler,  and  cab  from  cabriolet  There 
is  much,  too,  to  interest  the  curious  in 
the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words — 
sad,  dull,  write,  read,  giddy,  etc. — and 
the  chapter,  with  which  the  book  ends,  of 
the  contributions  of  individual  writers. 

The  works  which  have  had  the  great- 
est share  in  the  making  of  modem  Eng- 
lish are  without  doubt  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  various  translations  of 
the  Bible.  Our  language  owes  most  of 
its  picturesqueness  to  the  wealth  of  Bib- 
lical sayings  which  have  become  part 
and  parcel  of  it  Many  of  them,  eg.,  to 
"  hope  against  hope,"  "  a  howling  wilder- 
ness," "  the  eleventh  hour,"  "  a  labor  of 
love,"  are  not  infrequently  used  without 
any  very  clear  idea  of  their  origin.  The 
extent  of  Shakespeare's  influence  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  His  phraseology 
is  so  closely  interwoven  not  only  with 
our  written  but  with  our  colloquial 
speech  that  we  are  forever  "talking 
Shakespeare  "  without  being  aware  of  it. 
"  The  livelong  day,"  "  every  inch  a  king," 
"in  my  mind's  eye,"  "last,  not  least," 
might  have  been  mentioned  as  instances 
in  point. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enu- 
merate all  the  other  authors  who  have 
enriched  our  language,  either  by  intro- 
ducing new  words  or  new  applications  of 
words,  or  by  giving  vogue  to  expressions 
already  in  use.  One  thing  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  that  is  that  the  effect  of  a  writer 
on  the  language  bears  noconstant  relation 
to  his  literary  rank.  Chaucer,  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetry,  has  given  us  one 
single  expression,  "  After  the  schole  of 
Stratford  atte  Bowe,"  and  though  Milton 
has  supplied  us  with  much  material 
for  allusion,  only  some  half-dozen  of 
his  piirases  (e.g.,  "  The  light  fantastic 
toe,"  "  A  dim  religious  light ")  have  been 
absorbed  into  our  every-day  speech.  It 
becomes  clear  on  inquiry  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  current  sayings  are 


drawn  from  the  works  of  writers  who 
have  been  long  forgotten.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  English 
of  die  nineteenth  century  and  of  our 
own  day  will  be  found  to  be  less  power- 
fully affected  by  the  writings  of  the  great 
men  of  the  period  than  by  the  literature 
which  voices  the  feeling  of  the  hour — 
the  drama  and  the  newspaper. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  English  style  as  it  has 
been  made.  Its  strong  points  are,  with- 
out doubt,  its  force  and  its  variety. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  its  inflections,  or 
their  reduction  to  mere  consonantal  suf- 
fixes, our  language  gains  in  brevity,  and 
as  a  result  in  strength  and  impressive- 
ness.  Owing  to  its  numerous  borrowed 
words  and  its  power  of  laying  the  sen- 
tence accent  on  the  auxiliary  (as  in  "  I  do* 
think  so,"  "  If  he  should  do  it "),  it  has  a 
richness  and  a  subtlety  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  equal  in  any  other  tongue. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  its 
main  defects  should  be  ambiguity  and 
vagueness.  As  we  have  so  few  gram- 
matical endings,  we  are  often  left  in  doubt 
whether  a  particular  word  is  a  noun  or  a 
verb,  whether  it  i»  the  subject  or  the 
object,  the  indicative  or  the  infinitive. 

Again,  the  wealth  of  seeming  synonyms 
which  convey  the  same  idea  with  a  differ- 
ence is  a  perpetual  snare  to  the  ignorant 
and  careless,  leading  them  into  inaccu- 
racy and  diffuseness. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Bradley  is  inclined 
to  look  hopefully  on  the  English  of  the 
future.    To  quote  his  closing  words : 

"  Unless  the  English-speaking  peoples 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  intellectual 
decline,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  language  will  suffer  deterioration. 
In  the  daily  increasing  multitude  of  new 
forms  of  expression,  even  though  it  may 
be  largely  due  to  the  unwholesome  appe- 
tite for  novelty,  there  must,  be  not  a 
little  that  will  be  found  to  answer  to  real 
needs  and  will  survive  and  be  developed, 
while  what  is  valueless  will  perish,  as  it 
deserves.  It  is  therefore  perhaps,  not 
an  unfounded  hope  that  the  future  history 
of  the  language  will  be  a  history  of  prog- 
ress, and  that  our  posterity  will  speak  a 
better  English — better  in  its  greater  fit- 
ness for  the  uses  for  which  language 
exists — than  the  English  of  to-day." 
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The  Coming  of  Parliament1 


THE  two  immediately  preceding 
English  volumes  in  the  "  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series  " — that  is, 
Mr.  Edward  Jenks's  "  Parliamentary  Eng- 
land "  and  Miss  Bateson's  "  Mediaeval 
England  " — brought  the  series  up  to  a 
high  level  of  excellence  and  usefulness. 
With  Mr.  Jane's  "  The  Coming  of  Parlia- 
ment "  its  level  drops  to  the  mediocre ; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  purpose  Mr.  Jane  had  in  mind  in 
writing  his  book,  unless  it  were  to  add 
another  volume  to  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series."  The  title  Mr.  Jane  has 
chosen  is  promising,  and  raises  pleasur- 
able expectations.  It  suggests  a  work 
on  the  origin  and  development  of  Parlia- 
ment— a  work,  if  it  be  of  popular  char- 
acter, for  which  there  is  an  obvious  need. 
Mr.  Jane  puts  forward  his  monograph 
"  as  an  attempt  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  Parliament  attained  to  a  perma- 
nently important  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England ;"  and  he  adds  that  he 
has  included  "  an  outline  of  the  general 
history  of  the  period,  that  the  reader's 
memory  may  be  refreshed  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal events  " — that  is,  of  the  three  cen- 
turies from  the  Black  Death  to  the  Res- 
toration of  1660.  Unfortunately,  "The 
Coming  of  Parliament "  is  lost  in  Mr. 
Jane's  general  history  of  these  three 
centuries ;  and  all  there  is  about  its  later 
development  could  be  got  into  a  short 
magazine  article.  There  is  not  a  single 
paragraph  describing  the  origin  of  Par- 
liament. There  is  nowhere  anything 
more  than  an  allusive  reference  to  the 
franchises  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  elected.  There  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  its 
organization  for  business ;  and  even  when 
remarking  on  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  during  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  Mr.  Jane  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  be  accurate.  "  At  the  same 
time,"  he  writes  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
attitude  towards  Parliament  (p.  266), "  the 
strong  Court  party  was  formed  by  the 

*  The  Coming  of  Parliament:  England  from  jjjo 
to  ibbo.  By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  (Story  of  the  Nations 
Series.)  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 


creation  of  rotten  boroughs — a  practice 
which  had  begun  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  and  which  was  so  freely  used  by 
Elizabeth  that  during  her  reign  over 
sixty  places  received  enfranchisement, 
and  returned  nominees  of  the  Crown." 
Had  Mr.  Jane  turned  to  Hatsell  or 
Stubbs,  he  would  have  learned  that  only 
thirty-one  boroughs  were  enfranchised  be- 
tween 1558  and  1603,  and  that  these  bor- 
oughs returned  sixty-two  members  to  the 
last  of  the  Elizabethan  Parliaments.  Con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Jane's  book  is  primarily 
intended  for  general  readers,  his  bald 
way  of  referring  to  rotten  boroughs  and 
pocket  boroughs  without  adding  a  single 
word  of  explanation  is  needlessly  tanta- 
lizing ;  and  similar  irritation  is  provoked 
by  his  method  of  dismissing  the  Act  of 
1430,  by  which  the  franchise  in  the 
counties  was  restricted  to  holders  of 
freehold  land  of  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings a  year.  Here  at  least  was  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  what  the  franchise 
was  in  die  counties  prior  to  the  Act  of 
1430,  which  was  passed  to  make  the 
county  franchise  less  popular  ;  and  also 
an  opportunity  of  indicating  the  fran- 
chises on  which  members  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs  were  at  this  time  chosen. 
Taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  title  it  bears,  it  must 
be  said  that  Mr.  Jane  adds  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  history  of  Parliament  which 
cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  accepted 
works  on  the  English  Constitution.  Nor 
has  his  outline  of  English  history  from 
the  Black  Death  to  the  Restoration  any- 
thing in  particular  to  commend  it.  There 
is  a  good  chapter  on  die  Reformation, 
in  which  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Reformation  was  ih 
its  beginning  political  rather  than  doc- 
trinal or  religious.  But  here,  again, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  distinctly  new ; 
nothing  that  has  not  already  been  told 
in  many  English  histories.  The  value  of 
Mr.  Jane's  estimates  of  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  his  period  may  be  judged 
from  his  remark  that  James  I.  "was 
better  fitted,  on  the  surface,  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  clown  at  a  village  panto- 
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mime  "  than  to  be  King  of  England ;  or 
that  Laud  would  have  shone  as  an 
exemplary  master  in  a  small  school,  or 
as  a  member  of  a  parish  council.  There 
is  nothing,  moreover,  that  is  attractive 
about  Mr.  Jane's  literary  style ;  and  it  is 


difficult  to  see  where  Mr.  Jane  is  to  find 
readers  among  people  who  can  reach 
such  histories  as  Green's  or  Gardiner's, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  works  as  Stubbs's 
or  Hallam's,  which  treat  more  specially 
of  constitutional  history. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked"  net" 


Apple  of  Eden  (The).  By  E.  Temple  Thurs- 
ton. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  3*4 
paces.  iliSO. 

A  book  of  undoubted  intellectual  force,  and 
one  well  written  in  point  of  style  and  manner. 
Its  subject  is  c.ie  that  requires  delicate  treat- 
ment: in  the  main  mature  readers  will  not 
find  their  taste  offended,  but  there  are  a  few 
passages  disagreeably  frank.  The  celibacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  the  fact  that 
vows  do  not  make  a  priest  free  from  tempta- 
tion ;  the  struggle  in  a  high-minded  priest's 
nature  between  right  and  passion ;  the  serious 
meaning  of  duty  and  renunciation — all  these 
things  are  clearly  set  forth.  The  author  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  priesthood  and 
has  no  intention  of  disrespect  to  the  cloth. 
Father  Tom,  the  elder  of  the  two  priests  de- 
scribed, is  a  capital  character— humorous, 
shrewd,  and  practical. 

Aprilwetter.   By  Hans  Arnold.   Edited  by 
Laurence  Fossler.    (Modern  Language  Series.) 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4Xx654  in.  144 
pages- 
Bahama  Islands  (The).   Edited  by  George 
Burbank  Shattuck,  Ph.D.   (The  Geographical 
Society  of  Baltimore.)   Illustrated.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York.  7x11  in.  630 pages.  S10.net. 
Dr.  Shattuck  has  collected  an  immense 
amount  of  data  of  scientific  value  about  the 
Bahamas.   This  volume  is  the  outcome  of 
an  expedition  for  which  Dr.  Shattuck  served 
as  director.  His  staff  contained  about  twenty 
scientists,  each  a  specialist  in  some  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  volume  is  accordingly  largely 
made  up  of  papers  by  these  specialists  on  the 
geology,  botany,  animal  and  fish  life,  and 
soils  of  the  island,  together  with  a  historical 
sketch  and  papers  on  the  sanitary  and  medi- 
cal conditions.   The  book  is  handsomely 
published  and  really  beautifully  illustrated 
with  photographs. 

Club  of  Queer  Trades  (The).  By  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  5x7)4  in.  270  pages. 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  undeniably  clever.  These 
stories  are  whimsical  and  ingenious  rather 
than  humorous.  The  members  of  this  re- 
markable club  are  admitted  only  upon  proof 
that  each  has  invented  for  himself  a  genuine 
way  of  making  his  living  which  did  not  exist 
before.  A  single  instance  is  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  lets  himself  out  for  dinners  as  a 


butt  for  the  repartee  of  his  employer,  the 
scenes  having  been  carefully  written  out  and 
rehearsed  beforehand.  The  stories  are  un- 
even in  merit. 

Colomba.  By  Prosper  Menmee.  Preiace 
de  M.  Augustin  Filon.  (Les  Classiques  Francois.) 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  3KX4JS  in. 
215  pages. 

A  pleasing  edition  of  one  of  the  most  read- 
able of  French  stories. 

Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man  (The).  By  E.  S. 
Martin.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
11.25. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  of  New  York 
life,  having  a  peculiar  quality  of  their  own. 
Quite  modern  in  effect,  they  have  a  back- 

?x>und  of  good  breeding  distinctly  American, 
he  conversations  among  different  members 
of  the  families  represented  are  clever,  and 
exhibit  a  complete  and  happy  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Both  the  author's  style  and  his 
characters  may  be  fitly  described  as  alluring. 

Comendador  Hendoza  (El).  By  Juan  Valera. 
Edited  by  Rudolph  Schwffl,  Ph.D.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7X  in.  257  pages. 

Cyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible  (The). 
By  the  late  Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  Edi- 
tion. Thoroughly  Revised  ana  in  Part  Rewrit- 
ten by  Samuel  G.  Green.  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revel!  Co.,  New  York.  5HX8X  in.  832  pages. 
*2. 

Originally  published  in  1853,  this  has  been  an 
eminently  useful  book.  I  nits  present  revised 
form  much  has  been  dropped  from  it,  and 
much  added  from  the  gains  acquired  by  a 
half-century  of  increasing  knowledge,  while 
the  original  plan,  with  some  rearrangement, 
remains  the  same.  Its  two  divisions,  treat- 
ing the  Bible  first  as  a  book  and  next  as  a 
series  of  books  taken  separately,  go  into 
manifold  details,  historical,  apologetic,  her- 
meneutic,  and  others.  With  some  conces- 
sions to  modern  criticism,  the  general  view 
maintained  is  strongly  conservative.  For 
practical  uses  the  old  book  seems  likely  to 
remain  for  long  a  favorite. 

Deutsche  Bildungszuatande.  By  Dr.  Karl 
Biedermann.  Edited  by  John  A.  Wall.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4)fx6K  in.  205  pages, 

70c. 

Earthly  Problems  in  Heavenly  Light:  Ben- 
nett Sermons,  iaa*.  By  James  Reed  and  Henry 
Massa  '      "  "  '  " 


Boston. 


Massachusetts  New-Church  Union, 


Clinton  Hay. 

4Xx7in.   113  pages. 
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Evolution  of  Knowledge  (The):  A  Review 
of  Philosophy.  By  Raymond  St.  James  Perrin. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  5Xx8J*  in. 
308  pages.  »1.50,  net. 

Mr.  Perrin  rightly  regards  the  goal  of  phi- 
losophy as  the  ultimate  reality  and  unity 
behind  the  diverse  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  way  to  it  through  clear  thinking 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  found.  It  be  wit 
ders  one  to  read  that "  evolution  and  morion 
are  synonymous  terms ;"  that  "  knowledge  is 
a  form  oi  force  or  motion ;"  that "  the  ulti- 
mate relation,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
is  that  union  of  time  and  space  called  motion." 
But  what  is  motion  but  change  of  position  ? 
A  queerer  mistake  of  the  phenomenal  for  the 
real  could  not  be  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Perrin  is 
far  from  being  a  mystic,  but  he  seems  to 
share  with  mystics  the  possession  of  thoughts 
transcending  the  power  of  expression,  when 
he  tells  us  that  "divinity  is  always  our 
most  advanced  theory  of  knowledge,"  and 
that "  religion  is  only  another  name  for  the 
chief  coincidence  of  feeling  and  thought." 

Fair  Land  Tyrol  (The).  By  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston 
5x8  in.  328  pages,  f  1.60,  net. 
Not  quite  a  guide-book  nor  yet  a  romance  is 
this  fully  illustrated  descriptive  volume.  The 
author  has  the  courage  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
both  the  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese.  He  noted 
small  changes  among  people,  manners,  and 
scenery,  and  gives  his  readers  the  benefit  of 
his  observation,  enriching  his  travel  record 
with  many  bits  of  history  and  biography. 
After  reading  these  chapters  one  is  inclined 
to  set  forth  and  see  for  .himself. 

Greek  Punters'  Art  (The).  By  Irene  Weir. 
Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5%x8H  in. 
361  pages. 

So  little  remains  of  Greek  painting  that  the 
average  student  is  apt  to  fail  to  realize  that 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  not  all  that 
there  was  of  Greek  art.  Modern  discov- 
eries are,  however,  continually  throwing  new 
light  upon  the  painter's  art  as  practiced  in 
Greece.  The  remains,  except  in  the  inter- 
esting field  of  vase-painting,  are  lamentably 
fragmentary ;  but  enough  has  survived,  when 
studied  comprehensively,  to  show  that  paint- 
ing was  widely  used  by  the  Greeks  in  connec- 
tion with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  pottery. 
This  book  aims  to  bring  together  as  much 
information  as  possible  from  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  from  the  reports  of  archae- 
ologists, and  from  the  study  of  specimens 
in  museums  and  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  all 
that  relates  to  color  as  used  by  the  Greek 
painters  of  old.  The  book  is  amply  illus- 
trated. 

Heroes,  Hero- Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 

History.  By  Thomas  Carlvle.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Annie  Russell  Marble,  A.M.  (Pocket  American 
and  English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  4x5K  in.  417  pages. 

House  of  the  Black  Ring  (The).  By  Fred 
Lewis  Pattee.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7)4  in.  324  pages.  »1.50. 
In  a  homely  way  this  story  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  community  has  variety  of  character 
and  it  certainly  has  only  too  much  of  plot 
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It  is  not  from  the  literary  side  an  artistic 
book,  but  it  at  least  may  be  described  as 
both  readable  and  amusing.  The  author 
deals  with  local  superstitions  in  an  interest- 
ing way ;  but  while  he  dispels  the  supernatu- 
ral element  which  at  first  seems  to  hang  over 
the  story,  his  explanation  is  very  far  from 
being  probable,  and  has  a  quite  unnecessary 
tinge  of  the  melodramatic. 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  Vol.  XVI. 
Index.  By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  5x7)4  in.  188 
pages. 

Hume:  Treatise  and  Inquiry.   By  W.  B. 

Elkin,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7Kin.  330  pages. 
As  a  stepping-stone  in  philosophy  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  Hume  still  furnishes  staple 
material  to  the  student  Dr.  Elkin  here 
undertakes  to  make  clear  the  exact  ground 
held  by  him  in  his  principal  philosophical 
works,  the  "  Treatise  on  Human  Nature " 
and  the  "  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals."  That  Hume's  "  system  "  is  capable 
of  being  variously  classified  in  accord  with 
his  various  statements  is  held  to  be  attribu- 
table to  his  "  many-sidedness  and  liberal- 
mindedness."  While  he  evidently  did  not 
care  to  be  classed  or  labeled,  Dr.  Elkin  holds 
that,  if  it  must  be  so, he  must  be  set  down  as 
a  positivist  in  epistemology,  a  skeptic  in 
metaphysics,  and  an  agnostic  in  religion. 

John  of  Gaunt.  By  Sydney  Armitage-Smith. 

Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

5)4x9  in.  490  pages.  *4.50,net 
Out  of  the  ordinary,  both  in  conception  and 
in  execution,  is  the  biographical  adventure 
which  Mr.  Armitage-Smith  here  undertakes. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  de- 
tailed study  of  the  personality  and  career  of 
"  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honored  Lancas- 
ter," whose  name  is  familiar  as  a  household 
word,  but  whose  deeds  have  long  ago  receded, 
in  great  measure,  into  the  forgotten  past 
To  recall  them  has  obviously  been  a  labor 
of  love  with  Mr.  Armitage-Smith,  who  has 
faithfully  explored  all  manner  of  sources  of 
information  bearing  on  the  exploits  and  char- 
acter of  this  favorite  son  of  Edward  III. 
and  favorite  brother  of  the  Black  Prince, 
this  titular  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  un- 
crowned king  of  England.  The  search  yields 
to  us  a  fascinating  story  of' chivalry,  pagean- 
try, and  war,  a  story  of  many  personages 
and  many  scenes ;  a  story,  too,  told  with  feel- 
ing and  intelligence  by  one  who  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  If  John  of  Gaunt  has 
long  been  without  a  biographer,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  will  hardly  require  another  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

Judith  Triumphant.  By  Thompson  Bu- 
chanan. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in. 
355  pages.  Jl.50. 
The  tragic  story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes  is 
told  again,  with  some  skill  and  much  vigor. 
"Other  times,  other  manners,"  gives  this 
author,  with  others,  opportunity  to  exploit 
what  are  known  as  the  elemental  passions. 
Holofernes,  in  this  tale,  is  almost  alarmingly 
elemental.   The  dangers  Judith  encountered 
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in  the  Assyrian  camp,  whither  she  went  to 
save  her  city,  are  not  disguised  in  the  telling. 

Kingdom  of  Infancy  (The).  By  Marie  War- 
dall.  The  Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.  5x7* 
in.  194  pages. 
The  practical  mind,  endowed  with  only  the 
usual  imagination  of  a  cultivated  reader,  will 
pause  in  perplexity  over  some  of  the  ideas 
advanced  in  this  romance  of  the  spirit 
Long  ago  we  assented  to  the  inspired  truth 
that  heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  but 
all  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  the  attenuated 
lines  of  fancy  spun  by  this  author.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  an  abode  of  spirits  where 
infants  develop  into  such  every-day  human 
youths  as  to  marry  and  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, however  illusive  and  ethereal  their  indi- 
vidualities are. 

Langbarrow  Hall.  By  Theodora  Wilson 
Wilson.  D.  Appleton  4  Co,  New  York.  401 
pages.  5x7*  in.  *1.50. 
A  story  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  rural  England, 
who  grow  up  in  close  intimacy  ripening 
into  love.  The  young  people  are  essen- 
tially unlike  in  nature ;  the  girl  is  healthy, 
outdoor-loving,  and  practical,  while  the  boy 
is  delicate  in  health  and  one  of  those  who 
"  dream  dreams  and  see  visions."  There  are 
many  family  differences  and  catastrophes 
to  threaten  their  happiness,  but  nothing  can 
mar  their  romance  until  the  final  tragedy, 
brought  about  through  the  mad  jealousy  of  a 
sister.  The  book  has  many  faults,  but  the 
two  main  characters  are  finely  drawn,  and 
there  is  something  of  beauty  and  pathos  in 
the  story  that  defies  the  calm  judgment  that 
it  is  not  well  written. 

Later  Poems.  By  John  White  Chadwick. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7J4  in.  156 
pages.   $1.25,  net 

With  the  first  shock  of  the  passing  away  of 
a  poet,  all  his  verse  seems  for  a  time  to  be 
written  in  the  minor  key.  To  some  degree 
this  is  doubtless  the  reflection  of  our  own 
mood,  and  after  a  while  the  lighter  and  more 
cheerful  strains  of  the  singer  will  again  attract 
our  ear.  Mr.  Chadwick  in  this  volume 
weaves  the  mingled  yarn  of  life  in  due  pro- 
portion, showing  his  cheerful  satisfaction 
with  the  lighter  things  of  every-day  human 
existence  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Jolly  Car- 
penters "  and  "  A  Cooking  Lesson,"  but  his 
muse  was  essentially  a  meditative  one,  and 
never  carried  him  far  from  the  "  deep  things 
of  God."  Behind  the  obvious  incident  with 
him  was  always  the  eternal  lesson  demanding 
expression:  His  poems  are  not  without  their 
singing  quality,  but  this  is  never  merely  the 
lilt  of  the  care-free  warbler.  The  mystery  and 
wonder  and  tragedy  and  spiritual  meaning  of 
life  are  ever  with  him.  At  times  his  thought 
is  of  startling  originality,  as  in  "  Counter- 
Accusation  :" 

I  stood  beside  the  body  of  one  dead 
Who  had  in  life  been  alien  to  all  good ; 
Had  ever  with  the  baser  party  stood, 

Was  ever  to  the  meaner  practice  wed. 

But,  now,  the  form  from  which  the  soul  had  fled 
Was  calm  as  sleep,  and,  on  the  marble  face, 
Of  gross  or  evil  passion  not  one  trace 

Remained.  Then,  softly  to  myself  I  said : 


Much  do  we  hear  about  the  grievous  wrong 
Done  by  the  flesh  to  the  indwelling  soul ; 

But  here  was  one  and  many  there  may  be 

Like  him— whose  spiritual  part  was  strong 
The  subject  flesh  most  basely  to  control. 

Now  from  that  long  enslavement  it  is  free. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  high  and  nobly  exigent  pa- 
triotism shines  forth  in  a  stirring  sonnet 
here  included,  *  Timeo  Danaos,"  and  in  his 
beautiful  tribute  to  Sherman  Hoar.  His 
"  Easter  Hymn"  is  a  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  his  abiding  faith  in  an  Immanent  God, 

Thine  the  atom's  faintest  thrill, 
Thine  the  humblest  creature's  breath, 

Prophet-soul  in  every  land, 
Yearning  still  through  hie  and  death— 

His  thoughtful  love  of  nature  finds  charming 
expression  in  many  fugitive  pieces  in  this 
volume.  But  it  is  nis  verse  that  deals  with 
the  great  common  life  of  humanity,  its  joys 
and  sorrows  and  sympathies  and  aspirations, 
that  called  forth  his  best  powers  and  that 
strikes  our  most  responsive  chord.  It  is  this 
that  will  keep  alive  his  memory  in  that  psalm 
of  remembrance  of  those  that  are  no  more, 
"It  singe th  low  in  every  heart " — one  of  the 
tenderest  poems  in  the  language — and  that 
is  finely  illustrated  in  this  collection  by  "A 
Common  Weed,"  and  by  "Shore  Acres," 
which  latter  we  cannot  forbear  quoting: 

How  sweetly  it  comes  back,  how  tenderly, 
That  evening's  end ;  no  little  thing  forgot ; 
The  fire  made  safe;  set  back  the  steaming  pot; 

Windows  and  door  shut  tightly  as  could  be  -, 

The  tall  clock  wound ;  the  house  all  still ;  and  then— 
The  dear  old  man  his  candle  takes  and  goes 
To  seek  his  own  well-earned,  prayer-blest  repose, ; 

His  heart  at  peace  with  all  the  sons  of  men. 

And  when  we  to  the  end  of  toil  have  won, 
And  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed. 
Hay  we  as  gently  move  unto  our  rest, 
Leaving  no  simplest  needful  thing  undone, 
No  word  of  healing  gentleness  unsaid, 
Some  lamp  of  God  close  to  our  bosoms  prest. 

Mare  au  Diable  (La).  By  George  Sand. 
Edited  by  Adele  Randall-Lawton.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*  in.   137  pages. 

Mr*.  Dane's  Defense :  A  Play  in  Four  Acta. 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  4J4x7in.  127  pages.  75c. 
A  problem  play  of  the  unpleasantly  familiar 
woman- with-a-past  variety ;  but  undeniably 
clever,  and  as  dramatic  seen  between  covers, 
as  it  is  on  the  boards. 

Misunderstood  Hero  (A).  By  Mary  Barnes 
Beat.  Illustrated.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
Sx7J<in.  333  pages. 

More  Excellent  Sacrifice  (The):  Memorial 
Day  Sermons.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Savers,  D.D. 
Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati.  4KX/5i  in.  212 
pages. 

Nature  Study:  A  Pupil's  Text-Book.  By 

Frank  Overton,  A.M.,  M.D.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  5x75s  in.  142  pages. 

Northern  France.  Handbook  for  Travellers. 

By  Karl  Baedeker.  (Fourth  Edition.)  Charles 
Scri brier's  Sons,  New  York.  4x6g  in.  423pages. 
$2.10,  net. 

A  new  edition  (the  fourth)  of  this  well-known 
handbook,  brought  up  to  date  with  such 
revision  regarding  hotels,  routes,  and  places 
of  interest  to  travelers  as  has  been  made 
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necessary  by  the  changes  of  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

Paris  and  the  Social  Revolution.  By  Alvan 
Francis  Sanborn.  Illustrated  by  Vaughan  Trow- 
bridge. Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  6x9J4 
in.  404  pages. 

Mr.  Sanborn  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  as  the  author  of  a  recent  article  on 
Charles  Wagner  in  The  Outlook,  and  as  the 
writer  also  of  many  sociological  and  descrip- 
tive articles  about  Paris  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  year  or  two  in  many  of  the 
best  American  publications.  Some  of  these 
articles,  together  with  other  matter,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume.  It  is  a  study 
of  unusual  thoroughness  into  the  conditions 
of  Parisian  life  below  the  surface.  The 
author  begins  by  describing  the  present-day 
Anarchistic  philosophy  and  its  developments, 
and  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  its  propagation 
is  carried  on  in  Paris  by  speaking,  by  con- 
ferencesjby  the  Anarchist  press,  andby  acts — 
the  last  including  insurrectionists'  outbreaks 
and  individual  crimes.  Mr.  Sanborn  finds 
the  revolutionary  spirit  widespread,  and  ex- 
isting side  by  side  with  the  ideas  of  evolu- 
tionary Socialists.  It  is  present,  and  has 
long  been  present,  for  instance,  in  the  Latin 
Quarter ;  it  is  to  be  heard  in  the  cabarets  of 
Montmartre,  and  it  is  to  be  traced  in  count- 
less directions,  in  literature,  the  drama,  the 
theater,  and  even  in  music  and  art  It  is 
evident  that  here  is  abundant  food  for  reflec- 
tion by  social  philosophers.  It  should  be 
added  also  that  the  chapters  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  theoretical,  but  deal  directly  with  actual 
life  and  observation,  and  in  this  way  contain 
much  that  is  picturesque  and  often  even 
amusing.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  Trowbridge.  The  form  the  pub- 
lishers have  given  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
attractive,  and  in  particular  the  cover  is  quite 
unnecessarily  sensational. 

Practical  Commercial  Speller  (A).  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Atwood.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5Kx7}4 
in.  201  pages.  40c   (Postage,  10c.) 

Quakeress  (The).  By  Charles  Heber  Clark 
(Max  Adeler).  Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Co., Philadelphia.  SKx8in.  392 pages.  *1.50,net. 
In  this  contrast  between  the  world's  people 
and  Quakers  the  advantage  is  with  the  latter. 
No  sign  of  caricature  tinges  the  author's 
work,  who  evidently  understands  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  peculiar  faith  and 

fractice  among  a  community  of  Pennsylvania 
'riends.  The  usual  intermingling  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  love  and  life,  appears  in  the  quiet 
story,  simply  told. 

Quien  es  Ella?  Comedia  en  Cinco  Actos. 
By  Manuel  Breton  de  los  Herreros.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Gamer,  Ph.D.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York.  5x7  Kin.  176  pages. 

Rebel's  Recollections  (A).  By  George  Cary 
Eggleston.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7  in.  260  pages.  *1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in 

1874.  A  prefatory  essay  on  "The  Old 
Regime  in  the  Old  Dominion,"  originally 
contributed  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  in 

1875,  is  the  only  new  matter  in  the  present 
edition;  but,  in  spite  of  the  many  that  have 


succeeded  it,  the  book  still  outranks  in  inter- 
est almost  all  other  reminiscences  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Romance  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet. 

By  Henry  Wellington  Wack.  Illustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8V4  in.  152  pages. 
tlJ0,net. 

The  literary  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
charming  introduction  by  Francois  Coppee ; 
the  human  interest,  in  the  conscientious  work 
of  the  author,  who,  however,  is  sometimes  in 
danger  of  beating  his  gold  leaf  out  too  thin. 
His  sojourn  in  Guernsey  was  productive  of 
a  love  for  "  the  little  green,  rugged  gem  of 
earth"  and  the  collection  of  many  details 
regarding  the  exiled  life  of  Victor  Hugo  on 
that  island.  If  we  accept  the  dictum  that 
"  the  code  of  morals  in  every  civilized  nation 
...  is  rebelled  against  by  the  best  and  by 
the  worst  of  mankind,"  we  can  regard  the 
course  of  French  genius  with  equanimity,  at 
least,  and  place  Victor  Hugo  naturally  among 
the  best  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
however,  to  concede '  any  literary  value  to 
the  letters  of  Madame  Drouet  reprinted  here. 
They  are  quite  the  ordinary  reflections  of 
the  mind  of  a  hysterical  woman  deeply  in 
love,  and  suffer  in  dignity  from  being  trans- 
lated into  cool  English.  A  large  number  of 
extremely  interesting  pictures  add  much  to 
the  somewhat  padded  text 

Rose  of  the  World.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7«  in.  415  pages.  »1.50. 
The  story  opens  in  India,  where  the  reader 
has  a  glimpse  of  official  English  life.  The 
tragedy  of  widowhood  descends  upon  a  girl 
wife,  who  lives  to  realize  the  meaning  of  her 
sorrow.  The  tale  is  well  written,  with  touches 
of  comedy  in  minor  characters. 

Russian  Peasantry  (The):  Their  Agrarian 
Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion.   By  Step- 
niak.   New  Edition.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  651  pages.  #1-25,  net. 
A  new  edition  of  a  book  originally  published 
ten  years  ago  by  a  Russian  who  knew  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  Russia  at 
first  hand,  and  who  passionately  looked  for- 
ward to  the  changes  now  taking  place.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  Stepniak,  the  book  is  issued 
without  revision ;  but  the  events  of  the  day 
give  its  reappearance  peculiar  timeliness  and 
interest 

Scandinavia:  A  Political  History  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  from  ijm  to  loco. 
By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7Hin.  460  pages.  *2. 
R.  Nisbet  Bain,  who  essays  the  difficult  task 
of  narrating  in  a  single  volume  of  modest  pro- 
portions the  story  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  as  Pow- 
ers, is  already  known  as  the  author  of  several 
historical  studies  of  no  small  value.  In  the 
main,  these  bear  directly  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  present  treatise,  so  that  students 
acquainted  with  his  earlier  work  must  natu- 
rally entertain  high  expectations  of  his  per- 
formance of  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by 
Mr.Prothero.  That  these  expectations  are 
not  fully  realized  is  in  large  measure  not  Mr. 
Bain's  fault  While  the  three  Scandinavian 
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countries  have  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  review  (1 5 1  £-1900)  a  closely  knit 
and  at  times  common  political  history,  it  is 
also  true  that  each  has  its  individual  history. 
Side,  by  side,  in  short,  with  the  story  of  the 
empty  dream  of  upbuilding  a  great  Scandi- 
navian Empire,  runs  the  story  of  the  warring 
and  jealous  components  or  that  projected 
Empire.  The  historian  is  thus  confronted, 
and  in  an  acute  form,  with  the  familiar  prob- 
lem of  the  conflict  between  the  chronologi- 
cal and  the  topical  methods.  Mr.  Bam 
effects  a  compromise  whereby  he  may  fairly 
be  said  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
but  his  presentation,  nevertheless,  remains 
somewhat  obscure,  if  it  is  not  at  times  actu- 
ally misleading.  The  Swedish  note,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  is  a  trifle  too  dominant 
throughout,  while  as  concerns  the  history  of 
both  Denmark  and  Sweden-Norway  since 
1814  the  treatment  is  unquestionably  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
that  calls  for  praise.  Keen  insight  into 
causation  is  manifest ;  social  as  well  as  politi- 
cal movements  are  studied,  not  a  little  light 
being  thrown  on  hitherto  neglected  phases 
of  Scandinavian  history;  and  the  facts  pre- 
sented have  been  carefully  verified.  The 
style,  without  being  impressive,  is  fluent  and 
agreeable. 

Training  of  the  Twig  (The).   By  Rev.  C.  L. 

Drawbridge,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  New 

York.  5x>fcin.  190  pages.  *1J5. 
The  author  has  British  parents  and  teachers 
specially  in  mind,  but  his  work  has  the  cos- 
mopolitan quality  of  sound  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  It  shows  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  good  judgment,  and  its  subdivision 
of  the  subject  matter  into  numerous  short 
sections  tends  to  practical  utility. 

Twelve  Stories  and  a  Dream.   By  H.  G. 

Wells.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

5x7fcin.  331  pages.  (1.50. 
In  at  least  half  of  these  stories  Mr.  Wells  is 
seen  at  his  best;  and  that  his  peculiar  gifts 
and  genius  make  him  primarily  a  teller  of 
tales  rather  than  a  writer  of  long  romances 
has  long  been  our  conviction.  Invention, 
whimsicality,  startling  treatment  of  the  gro- 
tesque or  horrible,  glimpses  of  a  pseudo- 
science  and  the  possible  marvels  of  the 
future— all  these  things  Mr.  Wells  simply 
riots  in.  But  some  of  these  tales  also  show 
humor  and  true  imagination ;  thus,  that  about 
the  little  boy  and  the  shop  where  "real 
magic  "  is  sold  might  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Barrie,  while  that  about  the  predicament 
of  the  stout  gentleman  who  takes  a  potion  to 
reduce  his  weight  and  finds  that  his  size 
remains  the  same,  and  for  a  time  has  to  live 
on  the  ceiling,  is  immensely  ludicrous.  Alto- 

f ether  this  is  the  best  book  of  short  stories 
I r.  Wells  has  put  forth  since  that  contain- 
ing "  The  Time-Machine." 

Van  Dyke  Book  (The).  Selected  from  the 
Writing  of  Henry  van  Dyke.  By  Edwin  Mims, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x7»in-  172  pages.  50c.,  net, 


What  U  HUtory  ?  Five  Lectures  on  the  Mod- 
ern Science  of  History.  By  Karl  Lamprecbt, 
Ph.D,  LLD.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
E.  A.  Andrews.  The  Macmillan  Co,  New  York. 
5x7fc  in.  227  pages.  (1.25,  net 

This  work  of  a  distinguished  German  scholar 
took  shape  on  American  soil,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  St  Louis,  and  other  addresses  at 
the  sesquicentennial  of  Columbia  University. 
The  reader  is '  introduced  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  to  an  unfamiliar  view  of  social 
development  in  the  pragmatic  treatment  of 
history  as  "  applied  psychology ;"  that  is,  as 
proceeding  from  social-psychic  changes  man- 
ifesting themselves  in  economics,  politics, 
philosophy,  art,  literature,  etc.  Modern  ana 
recent  history  is  especially  drawn  upon  for 
illustration  of  the  author's  view.  In  survey- 
ing the  vasdy  greater  field  of  endeavor  and 
conflict  thus  disclosed  he  apprehends  the 
advance  of  "  total  psychic  decay,"  if  recent 
psychic  changes  for  the  worse  go  on.  "  We 
are  moving,"  he  affirms,  "  toward  a  psychic 
state  which  corresponds  in  a  certain  sense 
to  those  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization." 

Yellow  War  (The).  By  "  O."  Illustrated. 
McClure,  Phfflips  ft  Co,  New  York.  5x8  in.  302 
pages.  slJ0.net 

These  sketches  of  war  scenes  in  the  great 
combat  between  Russia  and  Japan  are 
remarkable  for  their  vividness  and  intensity. 
The  author  quite  legitimately  uses  what  may 
be  called <ttie  Imaginative  method;  that  is, he 
does  not  describe  literally  actual  events 
which  he  himself  has  seen,  but,  without  any 
attempt  to  deceive  the  reader,  he  pictures  war 
episodes  as  they  must  appear  to  those  en- 
gaged in  them.  It  is  this  imaginative  ele- 
ment which  gives  the  dramatic  effect  to 
the  narratives,  but  they  would  be  worthless 
if  they  did  not  show  also  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  described.  To  illus- 
trate: the  very  first  chapter  tells  of.  an  at- 
tempt to  blockade  the  harbor  entrance  of 
Port  Arthur ;  the  reader  is  taken  at  once  on 
board  one  of  the  blockading  ships,  and,  as  it 
were,  is  made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  of 
the  undertaking,  the  intrepidity  of  the  Japa- 
nese sailors  and  officers,  the  suspense  of  the 
few  moments  while  the  vessel  is  being  steered 
to  the  place  desired  in  a  storm  of  Russian 
shot  and  under  the  Russian  searchlights, 
while  the  story  ends  with  a  truthful  and 
thrilling  account  of  the  famous  deed  of 
Hirose  in  sacrificing  his  life  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  vessel  while  one  of  his 
men  remained  behind — a  feat  which  has 
almost  canonized  this  hero  in  Japan.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  equally  significant  scenes 
in  the  war,  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  St  may  be 
said  that  the  author  has  shown  great  skill  in 
selecting  precisely  those  things  which  natu- 
rally lend  themselves  to  graphic  narrative  and 
abound  in  interesting  incidents.  It  is  stated, 
on  what  authority  we  do  not  know,  that 
"  O."  is  a  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Times,"  by  name  Captain  Jones. 
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Correspondence 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  TVames  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Reading  for  Russian  Prisoners 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Moved  by  a  recent  statement  in  The 
Outlook  that  the  Russian  powers  that  be  had 
forbidden  literature  to  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  the  seat  of  war,  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  has  decided  to 
raise  $  1,000  to  send  reading  matter  to  the 
hundred  thousand  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan. 
A  judicious  envoy  has  been  selected,  and  the 
right  sort  of  literature  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  will  be  sent  to  these  prisoners,  who 
may  thus  be  taught  the  lessons  of  peace  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  learn.  Americans  are 
begged  to  help  in  this  movement.  Contribu- 
tions should  De  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Arthur  Bullard,  135  East  Fifth  Street,  New 
York,  who  will  personally  acknowledge  them. 

Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
sixty  or  more  thousand  Russian  prisoners  in 
Japan.  My  attention  to  their  intellectual  and 
religious  needs  has  just  been  aroused,  and  I 
have  at  once  sent  them  four  packages  of  good 
reading  matter.  I  feel  certain  that  many 
readers  of  The  Outlook  will  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  German  litany  of  the 
Moravian  Church:  "Kann  man  was  Gut's 
Aim,  man  Ausgern,  Und  dankes  unserm  lieb- 
en  Herrn "  (If  you  can  do  something  good, 
you  do  it  willingly,  and  thank  your  Lord  for 
the  opportunity).  I  have  just  received  the 
following  letter,  translated  from  the  French : 

Dear  Sir:  Some  days  ago  we  received  the  four 
English  newspapers  sent  by  you  to  us  officers  impris- 
oned here.  We  cannot  express  our  deep  feelings  and 
most  profound  thanks  for  the  Christian  benevolence 
and  kindness  which  you  have  shown  towards  us  in  our 
unhappy  condition.  We  have  only  a  few  Russian 
books,  read  and  re-read  for  a  long  time.  Imagine,  then, 
our  lively  joy  when  we  received  your  newspapers, 
which,  besides  the  pleasure  of  reading,  have  given  us 
much  material  for  work,  as  many  among  us  prisoners 
are  studying  the  English  language.  The  Bible, 
above  all,  has  been  received  by  us  with  the  most  sin- 
cere gratitude.  Kindly  accept,  dear  sir,  our  most 
distinguished  regards.  In  the  name  of  my  comrades, 
L.  de  Bagnetzoff, 

Shizuoke,  Japan.  Lieutenant  of  Cossacks. 

All  reading  matter  in  English,  German,  or 
French,  illustrated  or  not,  secular  or  relig- 
ious, may  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  pound,  four  pounds  allowable  in  each 
bundle,  and  will  do  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  Kindly  address :  "  For  Russian  Pris- 
oners," Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  Bible  House, 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

H.  T.  Frueauff. 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
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American  Rule  in  the  Philippines 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  official  of  the 
Philippine  Government  which  contains  some 
piquant  and  pertinent  comments  on  persons 
and  facts  of  late  considerably  before  the 
public  in  connection  with  British  criticism  of 
the  American  programme  in  the  Philippines. 
I  quote  my  correspondent,  whose  name  I  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  give : 

"  Foreman,  when  here  last  year,  seemed  to 
be  laboring  under  the  conviction,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Funston's  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was 
a  "  fake  "  affair ;  that  Aguinaldo  was  really 
bought  off,  and  made  a  "fake"  surrender. 
You  know  this  story  was  circulated  in  London 
by  a  British  resident  of  Manila,  who  left 
Manila  shortly  after  this  event  took  place. 

"  The  port  of  Manila  has  been  kept  open 
all  these  months,  while  plague  has  been  rife 
at  Hongkong,  and  not  one  case  of  entry  here. 
Hundreds  oil  vessels  have  been  cleaned  and 
fumigated,  with  complete  destruction  of  rats 
and  vermin,  and  all  this  without  any  interrup- 
tion to  either  traffic  or  commerce.  But  to  a 
man  of  Foreman's  caliber,  with  his  prejudice, 
his  intense  jealousy  of  anything  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  precise  British  colonial  pattern, 
this  thing  is  an  outrage  and  a  nuisance.  We 
can  very  fairly  retort,  however,  that  Hongkong 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  The  laxity,  the 
selfishness,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  British 
authorities  there  in  permitting  plague  to  go 
uncontrolled,  and  refusing  to  adopt  proper 
quarantine  regulations,  have  caused  the  civil- 
ized world  to  lose  millions  of  dollars  and  many 
lives.  Hongkong  is  the  great  source  of  con- 
tamination for  the  entire  Pacific,  and,  as  you 
well  know,  nearly  every  Pacific  port  in  the 
past  ten  years  has  received  plague  from  this 
vile  center  of  contamination. 

"  I  have  great  respect  for*  the  British  liberal 
element  in  England  in  politics  and  in  all  their 
numerous  activities.  But  the  British  colonist 
and  administrator  cares  for  nothing  but  trade 
and  material  interests,  from  which  he  will 
derive  the  chief  benefit.  He  is  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  except 
so  far  as  it  affects  his  pocket.  He  has  neither 
the  disinterestedness  nor  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt such  regulations  for  the  control  of  dis- 
ease as  we  have  here  in  the  islands.  To  see 
us  doing  it  arouses  a  spirit  in  him  which  I 
do  not  wholly  understand,  but  which  I  believe 
to  be  envy.  The  intellectual  development  of 
the  peoples  he  rules  appears  to  concern  him 
not  at  all.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Federal  Di- 
rector of  Education  for  the  Malay  States, 
says  that  only  two  per  cent  of  the  revenues 
of  that  State  are  devoted  to  education.  Con- 
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trast  this  with  the  appropriation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Moro  Province  [where  the 
people  are  strictly  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Malay  States],  weak  as  it  is  financially, 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  revenues  for 
die  education  of  the  Mohammedan  Malay. 

"...  Ireland  was  not  here  really  long 
enough  to  learn  anything  about  the  Philip- 
pines. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  so  different 
from  other  peoples  of  the  Far  East  with 
whom  they  are  closely  allied  ethnologically 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  anybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  administrative  policies  of 
Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  who 
bases  his  judgments  upon  their  success,  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  race  with 
Far  different  aspirations  and  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  culture. 

"...  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  prosperous 
year  in  this  country.  I  was  out  through 
Bulacan  last  week,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
tremendous  crop  of  rice  anywhere  in  the 
islands.  The  people  are  surely  going  to  have 
•chow."* 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  public  schools 
for  October,  based  on  the  fullest  returns  then 
available,  was  364,000.  In  his  criticisms  in 
The  Outlook  for  last  December  Mr.  Alleyne 
Ireland  figured  on  a  total  enrollment  for  the 
islands  of  238,000.  Since  he  was  in  the 
islands  for  a  brief  time  the  school  enrollment 
has  been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  justice 
of  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
George  Bishop,  in  The  Outlook  of  January 
28  last,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
essential  unfairness  of  a  comparison  between 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines  in 
three  years  of  peace — not  throughout  the 
entire  archipelago  at  that — with  what  has 
been  done  in  possessions  resting  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  in  comparative  peace  for  decades, 
even  centuries.  James  A.  Le  Roy. 

Durango,  Mexico. 

"The  Real  Thing"— The  Other  Side 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

When  a  magazine  of  serious  purpose  like 
The  Outlook  prints  a  story  which  so  obvi- 
ously points  a  moral  as  "  The  Real  Thing," 
in  the  March  Magazine  Number,  it  is  worth 
noting.   May  I  state  a  few  facts? 

I  am  thirty-two  years  old,  have  six  chil- 
dren, keep  three  servants,  to  whom  I  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  average  wages  in  my 
town.  I  entertain  very  little,  and  on  the 
most  modest  scale.  I  have  kept  house  eleven 
years,  and  have  always  had  trouble  to  get 
and  keep  fairly  good  servants.  For  the  last 
twenty  months  1  have  had  a  Swedish  cook 
who  had  been  in  America  four  weeks  and 
could  say  and  understand  "  yes  "  and  "  no  " 
when  she  came  to  me.  I  have  worked  hard 
early  and  late  to  make  her  what  she  is,  and 
have  raised  her  wages  voluntarily  until  now ; 
she  is  getting  about  two  dollars  a  month  more 
than  the  average  here.   She  sent  for  her 


sister  when  she  had  been  with  me  six  months, 
and  I  took  her  the  night  she  landed,  kept  her 
as  waitress,  and  worked  even  harder  to  train 
her.  She  left  me  at  the  end  of  six  months 
because  "  the  family  was  too  large  " — an  old, 
old  story  to  me.  I  then  took  a  Norwegian 
who  knew  rather  more  to  begin  with,  and  is 
now  an  excellent  servant  At  the  same  time 
I  had  occasion  to  change  my  nurse,  and  got 
a  young  Finn  who  is  good  to  the  babies,  but 
otherwise  only  mediocre.  ( I  always  take  care 
of  the  babies  at  night.)  This  girl  had  had 
an  operation  for  mastoids  before  she  came 
to  me,  and  I  discovered  the  wound  had  not 
healed  properly.  She  suffered  intensely  with 
earache,  and  I  have  been  up  with  her  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  trying  to  relieve  her.  My 
husband  went  with  her  to  a  specialist  and 
was  shown  how  to  apply  the  dressing,  which 
he  did  twice  a  week  until  the  wound  healed. 
We  lost  about  two  weeks  of  the  girl's  time, 
for  which  of  course  we  paid  her. 

Now  we  are  going  to  the  shore  for  the 
summer,  and  they  all  decline  to  leave  town, 

saying  they  want  to  stay  in  ■   because 

there  are  excursions,  they  see  more  of  their 
friends,  etc.  We  shall  be  away  three  and 
one-half  months,  and  each  girl  may  have  a 
week  to  come  home  (we  are  two  hours  away 
by  rail). 

I  give  each  of  them  every  other  Sunday 
afternoon  from  two  until  half-past  ten,  and 
one  afternoon  every  second  week,  from  half- 
past  one  until  any  hour  they  choose,  usually 
half -past  ten,  or  even  later  if  they  go  to  a 
"  ball  "  or  theater.  I  have  never  asked  one 
of  them  to  give  up  her  day  out  for  any  pur- 
pose. They  also  can  have  an  evening  any 
time  during  the  week,  and  if  for  any  special 
purpose  they  want  a  day,  I  see  that  they  get 
it  Provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  their 
work,  they  can  have  company  at  any  time, 
male  or  female. 

When  Mrs.  Markham,  in  "The  Real 
Thing,"  says,  "She"  (Mary  Brady)  "is  the 
product  of  a  day  when  women  stayed  in 
their  homes,  studied  the  health  and  comfort 
and  peace  of  their  families,  developed  their 
surroundings,  waited,  waited  and  worked, 
not  expecting  miracles,  but  realizing  that 
they  would  reap  what  they  sowed  and  no 
more,"  where  does  it  leave  me  ?  I  think  I  do 
all  these  things.  I  could  go  on  indefinitely, 
but  what  is  the  use  ?  Some  woman  who  is 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  six  children  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  hard  work,  and  I  will 
have  to  begin  again  the  weary  search  for 
hopeful  material,  as  so  many  times  before. 
Of  course,  when  one  considers,  it  is  after  all 
only  a  trifle ;  but  it  does  make  me  -flag  at 
times,  and  is  apt  to  cause  stagnation  of 
ideals  in  the  daily  routine  of  work. 

Just  as  an  aside,  I  would  say,  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  Irish  girls, 
when  good  at  all,  have  more  heart ;  but  those 
of  other  nations  are,  as  a  rule,  cleaner  and 
more  competent  I  have  tried  all  kirds  and 
colors.  M.  A.  D. 
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AN     EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN 


Three  Hundred  Special 
Ostermoor  Mattresses 

SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  SURPLUS  STOCK 

A SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Mattresses  of  extra  thickness,  extra  weight, 
and  exceptional  softness,  in  the  highest  grade  coverings,  regular  price  being  $30.00,  will  be  closed 
out  regardless  of  cost,  to  make  room  for  regular  stock,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $18.50  each. 
These  Mattresses  are  the  very  softest  we  can  make,  and  are  in  every  way  fully  as  desirable  and  as  great, 
if  not  greater  bargains  than  the  600  lot  of  Special  Hotel  Mattresses  we  sold  last  year  at  the  same  price.  If 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  the  same,  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  present  sale. 


The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  two  parts,  with 
round  comers,  five-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges,  exactly  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and  closed  within  ticking  entirely  by 
hand  sewing.  Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  are  far  softer  and  much  more 
luxuriously  comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills — pink,  blue  or  yellow, 
both  plain  and  figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen  effect;  also  the  good 
old  fashioned,  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  Ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists.  They  represent,  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  Excellence  and  are  a  rare  bargain  both  in 
price  and  quality.  .  _     _  _  . 

Price,  #18.50  Each 

We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Only  while  they  last ;  first  come,  first  served.  The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 
Samples  of  ticking  mailed  on  request — you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 
Terms  of  sale:  Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Note:— Ostermoor  Mattresses,  regular  stock,  same  size,  two  parts,  cost 
$15.50  each.  They  have  four-inch  border,  weigh  45  lbs.,  and  are  covered  with 
A.  C.  A.  Ticking.  These  French  Mattresses  cost  {30.00  each,  finish  fully  two 
inchest  thicker,  weigh  15  lbs.  more,  have  round  corners— soft  Rolled  Edges- 
close  diamond  tufts — and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality  coverings,  and  are 
much  softer  and  far  more  resilient.  Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now 
foa  should  know  all  about  the  "Ostermoor"  and  its  superiority  to  hair  in 
lealth,  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free 
descriptive  book,  "  The  Test  of  Time,  a  veritable  work  of  art,  136  pages  in 
wo  colors,  profusely  illustrated;  it's  well  worth  while. 

DSTERMOOR   &  COMPANY 

120  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency :  The  Ideal  Bedding  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


When  ordering,  please  state  first,  second  and  even  third  choice  of  color  of  covering, 
in  cote  all  you  like  are  already  sold,  as  there  may  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 
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PACIFIC  MAIL 

THE  SEMI-TROPICAL  ROUTE 

The  "Giants  of  the  Pacific."  immense  in  size,  palatial  in 
appointment,  traverse  a  route  unequaled  for  climatic  advantages. 

Clear  waters,  blue  skies,  and  islands  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
form  the  strongest  contrasts  to  the  wind  and  rain,  icebergs 
and  fog  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Twelve  daylight  hours  at  beautiful  Honolulu  (where  there 
is  cable  communication  afford  a  delightful  break  in  a  perfect 
voyage. 

As  a  voyage  for  invalids  and  health  seekers,  this  excels 

the  Med.terranean  trip. 

From  San  Fancisco  to  Hawaii,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines 
Rates  and  m.ormauon  at  any  railroad  ticket  agent  or  from 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  Co.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CHICAGO 
193  Clar'<  Street 


NF'V  YOkK 
1  Broadway  — 349  Broadway 


ST.  LOUIS 
903  Olive  Street 
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